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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



THE SCHLEY CONTROVERSY. 

WHEN Lieutenant-Commander Hodgson denied that the 
famous colloquy between him and Rear-Admiral Schley 
ever occurred, the newspaper friends and foes of the admiral took 
up the cudgels with a vigor unequaled since the controversy be- 
gan. The alleged dialog, as published at frequent intervals in 
the New York Suit, ran, it will be remembered, as follows: 

"Schley : Hard aport. 
"Hodgson : You mean starboard. 

"Schley : No, I don't. We are near enough to them line Spaniard-] 
already. 

"Hodgson : But we will cut down the Texas. 

"Schley : D the Texas ! Let her look out for herself." 

The Sun used this dialog as proof that Rear-Admiral Schley 
was so badly frightened that be tried to run away from the Span- 
ish vessels, and was willing to send the Texas, one of his own 
squadron, to the bottom with her half a thousand men, if he him- 
self could only escape. Upon Hodgson's denial, The Sun was 
at once assailed with a torrent of denunciation from the papers 
friendly to the admiral, but replied by saying that Hodgson had 
assured The Sun, both directly and indirectly, that the alleged 
conversation was correct in the main. As the Hodgson denial bad 
been given out by Admiral Schley, the Navy Department made 
an investigation, and found that Lieutenant-Commander Hodg- 
son intended his letter to the admiral to deny the verbal accuracy 
of The Sun's dialog, but sent with it a note affirming its sub- 
stantial accuracy. The Suit thereupon says that the admiral, 
inasmuch as he failed to give out Hodgson's statement that the 
conversation was substantially correct, is, in addition to his other 
crimes, a liar, and should take off the United States uniform. 

The many papers friendly to Admiral Schley take the view that 
the maneuver of the Brooklyn was necessary to avoid blanketing 
the fire of our ships and to avoid the rams and torpedoes of the 
enemy, and that it contributed greatly to the success of the fight. 
As to the relations between the Brooklyn and the Texas, The 



Sun has ceased to say that Admiral Schley exclaimed " U the 

Texas ! " and the Schley papers assert that he was simply ex- 
pressing the naval rule that in battle each ship roust look out for 
herself. The most serious charge of the anti-Schley press, of 
course, was the one that the admiral acted in a cowardly manner. 
The reply of the Schley papers, which are led by the Washington 
Post, the Baltimore American, the Philadelphia Times, and the 
New York Times, is well represented by the following extract 
from the New York Times : 

"The enemies of Admiral Schley have made clumsy use of tho 
loop incident to make the ignorant believe that he sought by this 
maneuver to get out of the fight. Inasmuch as all the testimony 
shows that his ship was right in the fight and firing her guns dur- 
ing the turn, and put away like a greyhound after the fleeing 
Spaniards the moment the turn was complete, firing rapidly all 
the time ; and inasmuch as the official diagrams and reports show 
that the Brooklyn was hit by Spanish projectiles oftener than 
all the other ships of the fleet put together, and that she bit the 
Spaniards with more big projectiles than all the other ships of the 
fleet together, it would appear that the persons who make this 
base charge have been so blinded by hate and spite that they can 
not see, altho everybody else sees, the absolute worthlessness of 
their theory of the loop as an evidence of misconduct. 

" The Times thinks the loop of the Brooklyn can stand on its 
merits. Admiral Schley needs no defenders as to that part of his 
distinguished and flawless career. The loop being justified, the 
conversation that took place when the order for it was given be- 
comes a matter of mighty small consequence.'* 

The attitude of The Sun may be gathered from the following 
extract : 

"Practically the two letters to Schley, the letter used and the 
letter not used, were one. Hodgson's story to Chadwick and his 
story to Schley were absolutely identical, and to say that because 
of them Hodgson must have lied to one or the other is a mean 
and baseless slander. 

" Printing one letter, therefore, as the Washington Post printed 
it, without the other, was what Lieutenant-Commander Heilner 
suspected, a garbling of the correspondence. It is inconceivable 
that a newspaper alive to the value of a fair reputation could 
have deliberately sought thus to mislead the public. We can not 
believe that in printing the letter in question The Post knew that 
there was another legitimately a part of it, 

"'It is necessary,' said the Baltimore American, Schley's 
home organ, 'that the liar in the case be apprehended. ' 

" He stands revealed to all. Even if the Washington Post was 
knowingly associated with the turpitude of this transaction, the 
party primarily guilty of the attempt to deceive the public by 
making it believe that Hodgson had said one thing when in truth 
he had said the opposite, the garbler of the Hodgson correspond- 
ence, the suppressors of the truth, in short, the liar in the case, 
is, shame as it is to say it. the officer of the navy named Winfield 
Scott Schley. 

"With the proof now afforded that The Sun's story of the 
Brooklyn' s loop was correct there also lies the proof of The Sun's 
charge that Schley bore false witness before the United States 
Senate when he explained his unnatural maneuver by the fan- 
tastic assertion that it was necessary in order to avoid blanketing 
the American fire. The mournful but unquestionable fact is thai 
Rear-Admiral Schley has sullied the uniform he wears. He 
should take it off. " 

A large number of papers take the attitude that no possible 
good to the service can come from a continuation of the contro- 
versy, and that it oupht to be dropped. The Chicago Record says : 

"According to reports which issue from Washington from time 
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to time the officials of the Navy Department are still unwilling to 
let the Schley-Sampson controversy rest. If there is anything in 
these recurring rumors it is time to admonish the officials that the 
public will resent any effort which may be made to stir up this 
subject again with a view to adding to the laurels of either officer 
at the expense of the other. The public knows enough of the 
facts now to form its own judgment of the conduct of the naval 
battle off Santiago, and it has ample trust that history will do full 
justice to all concerned. 

" No conceivable good could be secured now by a secret inquiry 
into Schley's instructions to officers of the Brooklyn during the 
engagement. The fact that Schley's ship was in the forefront of 
battle throughout answers all imputations that he had any reluc- 
tance to meet the enemy. The only result of an inquiry would 
be to stir up further recriminations into which not only the friends 
of the two rear-admirals, but the captains and other officers would 
be drawn. 

" The controversy has been deplorable from the beginning, as 
the one blemish upon a great naval triumph. Let the matter be 
dropped now before it has attracted more of the world 's attention 
and become a discredit and a scandal." 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
says : 

"The Navy Department exhibits a disposition to perpetuate the 
Schley-Sampson controversy over the battle of Santiago, and the 
indications are that, uuless it is summarily stopped by an order 
from the President, the navy will be divided into two acrimonious 
factions, with inevitable and serious injury to the service. . . . 
The feeling in the Department was so unfriendly toward Schley 
following the Santiago battle that it was only through the positive 
action of the President that his name was inserted in the list of 
officers sent to the Senate last winter to be advanced several 
numbers for his distinguished service in the destruction of Cer- 
vera's fleet. . . . No good can possibly come by continuing the 
contention, and by encouraging it the Secretary of the Navy and 
Rear-Admiral Crowninshield, chief of the Navigation Bureau, 
are materially contributing to a state of demoralization in the 
service. " 



OPPOSITION TO MANILA NEWS CENSOR- 
SHIP. 

IT is quite generally conceded that news about intended move- 
ments of our troops, or any other news likely to aid the 
Filipinos, should be denied the use of the cable from Manila, lest 
it be transmitted back to the natives and used to our disadvan- 
tage. Some are of the opinion, however, that the censorship is 
carried to a needless extreme. We quote a few of these criti- 
cisms to show the reasons urged against the restriction : 

Responsible for Wild Imaginings.—" It is responsible for fill- 
ing the public mind with the wildest imaginings and the most. 



fantastic inventions about the Americans and the Filipinos and 
the relations of each among themselves and with each other. 
This has been going on ever since the censorship was set up. and 
has produced a whole literature of history of that which never 
happened and never existed." — The Commercial Advertiser 
(Rep.). New York. 

Engenders Doubts and Fears. — "The country is permitted to 
know that battles are fought with the Filipinos, that great victo- 
ries are proclaimed, and that peace is almost daily promised, but 
the informing particulars of battles are not allowed to be pub- 
lished ; despatches from Otis are withheld from publication ; the 
Filipinos alleged by the Washington authorities to have been de- 
feated and driven to the mountains make frequent attacks at the 
very doors of Manila ; our people know that the climate of the 
Philippines at this season is dangerous to health and life ; they 
have fathers, sons, brothers, and friends in the camps, but they 
know nothing of the general health of the army. The actual con- 
dition of affairs in and about Manila may be excellent ; the health 
of the soldiers may be fairly good ; the battles may all have vic- 
torious results, but the censorship bars the way to any accurate 
or precise information respecting these matters. The silence and 
secrecy observed engender doubts and fears in the public mind, 
and infinite anxiety and distress are the consequences of the sup- 
pression of the news. 

" If there is a convincing reason for the maintenance of this rig- 
orous fear and distress begetting censorship, the authorities are 
quite right to maintain it; if there is no reason for its maintenance 
it should not be maintained, and if there is an adequate reason 
for it, the country should be informed of it. As it is the public- 
can perceive no valid reason, no justifying cause for the secrecy 
and mystery of the censorship." — The Ledger (Ind. Rep.). 
Philadelphia. 

People Want the Truth. — "Before the rebellion began last 
February, and up to this present time, there has been exercised 
at Manila an arbitrary and harmful censorship on all correspond- 
ence, particularly on that sent by cable. The result of this is that 
the people of the United States are not and can not be familiar 
with the methods and practises of the general commanding the 
Eighth Army Corps and governing by military force the people 
of the Philippine Islands. No newspaper correspondent may 
write the facts on these matters under pain of banishment. 

" The Record has urged that peace be restored in the Philippine 
Islands by sending a sufficient number of troops there to capture 
and garrison all important points which are now overrun by the 
armed followers of Aguinaldo, and by sending to direct these 
troops and to govern the Philippines the major-general command- 
ing the armies of the United States, Nelson A. Miles. It now 
adds to these demands a further demand that the degrading and 
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unjust censorship exercised at Manila be removed, and that the 
truth regarding the government and the management of the 
troops there be permitted to go out for the information' of the 
people of the United States. The Record (Ittd.), Chicago. 

High-Handed Militarism.— " It will not tend to lessen the pop- 
alar dissatisfaction with existing conditions in the Philippines to 
know that the contents of General Otis's late despatches are being 
witbtbeld from the public at the same time enlistments for rein- 
forcements for Otis are being rushed with exceptional vigor. It 
is known that a severe military censorship of press despatches 
already exists in the Philippines. This censorship is described 
by» correspondent at the front as being more rigid than that 
maintained by the Spanish General Weyler in Cuba. If. in addi- 
tion, a censorship is also to be established in Washington, result- 
ing »** tno suppression of official reports, there is good cause for 
popular protest. The people of the United States are not yet 
ready f or militarism of this high-handed character. They have a 
right to know the truth of how things are going in the Philippines. 
The Administration is taking desperate chances in resorting to 
these tactics. It might be well to hesitate and do some sane 
thinking before permanently adopting such a course of action."— 
The Republic (Bern.) , St. Louis. 



A KENTUCKY VENDETTA. 

r I "HE fend in Clay county, Ky. , which has been attracting 
■"• national attention recently is considered the bitterest ever 
waged in that State, six men having fallen in two years, which is 
more than were killed in any two years, it is said, of any of the 
other famous Kentucky feuds. The present conflict is reported to 
have arisen from a quarrel over the payment for a $40 spring- 
wagon, a quarrel which has been aggravated by its own conse- 
quences until it seems likely that only the extermination of one or 
the other party will end the dispute. The bitterness of the contest 
may be realised from the statement of Mrs. "Tom " Baker after 
her husband, who was under arrest for murder, had been shot by 
one of the White-Howard faction. She said : 

" I can not realise that poor Tom is dead. He was so good to 
me and the boys. There are eleven of them, you know, and I 
have prayed to God that my unborn child will be a boy, that he, 
too, can help in the work of vengeance that I have laid out for 
my sons to do. They have sent my oldest boy, Jimmie, to jail, 
but he will get out, for they can not convict him. I shall devote 
my life to getting revenge for the slaying of Tom. I shall teach 
the boys that it is their duty to kill every White and every 
Howard who was in any way responsible for the killing of their 
father." 

As the White- Howard faction are in control of many of the 
county offices, the local authorities do not seem disposed to stop 
the feud, unless by exterminating the Bakers and their allies. 
Judge William Brown, Governor Bradley's brother- in -law. circuit 
judge of the disturbed district up to last January, said in an in- 
terview : 

" The Baker- Howard feud will never end until the Bakers are 
wiped out or driven away as were the Amys in Breathitt county 
by Captain Bill Strong, or the Tollivers in Rowan county by 
Boone Logan. They have Indian blood in their veins and they 
are fighters of the fiercest kind. I was opposed to allowing them 
bail, for I knew the fighting would began as soon as the Bakers 
got back home. It was not -a week until they tried to kill Tom 
Baker. The only way to stop the feud by law is to arrest every 
man on each side, bring all into court and put them under bond 
to keep the peace, and then blot out the business of the blind 
tigers which sell moonshine whisky. You have no idea what a 
vile concoction this moonshine is. They use buckeyes and ivy to 
make the corn yield more, and the' result is that this stuff will 
make the man that drinks it want to fight his grandmother. I 
broke up the Ku-klux in my county. Laurel, by calling them all in 
and binding them over to keep the peace for a year and then 
having the local-option law enforced. Yes. there is great danger 
of more fighting in Clay, and it would not surprise me to hear of 
Bev. or John G. White being killed at any time." 



Judge T. C. Orear, of Montgomery County, Ky., said : 

"The situation is the worst I have ever known, not excepting 
that in Rowan county when Craig Tolliver ruled in a reign of 
terror. Clay county is so completely isolated, so hard to get to 
and to get away from, that it possesses peculiar advantages for 
the propagation of feuds. The men who are connected with the 
Baker- Howard war are the most determined fighters I ever knew 
in mountain feuds. " 

Adjutant-General Collier, who lives in the disturbed district, 
said: 

"That the situation is as bad as it can be there is no sort of 
doubt. But what is the remedy ? The State guard can act only 
under the civil authorities, and when these authorities are mixed 
up in a feud as they are in Clay county I can not, for the life of 
me, see how we are to stop the killing." 

Not a Case of Relapse. — " It is education both industrial and 
literary, of books and tools, that is needed to make the moun- 
taineer— of whom there are said to be 2,000,000 in the States on 
both sides of the Appalachian ridge — conform to the laws and 
customs of the lowlands. No case of a relapse into barbarism is 
presented by these mountain feuds, as in rural lynchings or urban 
riots. It is rather a survival of the socially primeval. Things 
go on as in the days before there were courts. We hear most of 
them from Kentucky, because Kentucky has pride in the enforce- 
ment of some of her laws and calls out her soldiers when defiance 
follows violation. But in such slipshod States as North Carolina 
and Tennessee the feud probably progresses normally without 
any one's special notice. The idea of the judicial regulation of 
private quarrels, lost when the forbears of these people left the 
coasts and plunged into the woods and mountains one hundred 
and fifty years ago, has never been regained. Save as to murder 
and moonshining the mountaineer is not particularly lawless. 
He is not especially given to brawling or rioting. His morals are 
not lax. He is simply as he was and as bis ancestors have been. 
He sees no need of a court. Neither does he of what we call a 
house and its furniture. He lives in such a log cabin as Boone 
may have first built after be crossed the mountains. He cooks in 
one iron pot. It is said that here and there be wears homespun 
of his wife's weaving. His ignorance is primeval, and when last 
year some rumor drifted up to bis eyrie of the setting forth of a 
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foe's flying squadron, he was prepared to meet it as his ancestors 
met the British should it light on King's Mountain. 

"The mountaineer simply has to be brought to date. This is a 
pity in some ways, for, if knowledge is power, it is seldom hap- 
piness. But if the process is not altogether agreeable to the 
mountaineer it will be beneficial for the country. For here is a 
vast virgin forest of rugged, native American timber, the last 
tract of its sort. It will be of great use in the repairing of the 
State. All that General Howard gets rich Americans to invest in 
his mountain university will be repaid manyfold in that best of 
coin— popular intelligence, social and political stability." — The 
Press, New York. 

Corsica in America. — "It is the fashion in talking of those 
strange illustrations of human passion known as vendettas, to 
refer to Corsica as the home and chief illustration of these blood- 
feuds. But it is doubtful if Corsica has anything more conclusive 
to offer in this way than some parts of our Southern country, es- 
pecially the mountain region of Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
vendetta is so ingrained in various of those half -civilized neigh- 
borhoods as to be accepted as quite a matter of course. Family 
quarrels are carried on from one generation to another. Origi- 
nating, often, no one can tell how, in some question of boundaries 
or in uncertain far-off personal affront, they are handed down 
from father to son along with the farms and other property. It 
is a truly extraordinary state of things, and one of which we of 
the North have scarcely a conception. Miss Murfree, in her tales 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, has given us such light as we 
have but the subject is a sociological problem which deserves 
closer attention than that of the romancer. Among prominent 
vendettas which have of late claimed newspaper attention, tho 
without readers to any large extent grasping the facts, are the 
Baker-Howard, French-Eversole, and Hatfield feuds. But these 
are only illustrative, and are brought into view simply because 
they are among the worst. Travelers tell us that the vendetta is 
common, rather than exceptional, in Kentucky, where all the 
quarrels named rage, and that the women are worse than the 
men." — The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 

How Texas Ended the Feuds.— "The fact ought to be noted 
that the men who perpetrate the secret assassinations, which are 
the regular and most revolting features of these feuds, are not 
Italian members of a mafia, organized for purposes of bloody re- 
venge, nor are they foreigners unacquainted with American in- 
stitutions and traditions. They are, on the contrary, men of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, descendants of families that have been in 
this country for generations. 

" It is impossible to put a stop to these bloody feuds, which are 
handed down from father to son, if left to the local authorities, 
for these are more or less mixed up by marriage, blood relation- 
ship, or interest, with one faction or the other, and the only rem- 
edy possible is that which was used so efficaciously in Texas. No 
State was more cursed than Texas with bloody family and neigh- 
borhood quarrels. They were carried on for generations until 
the blood-guilty participants were bunted down and brought to 
justice by the 'Texas Rangers, ' a State police force maintained to 
put down the organized bands of highwaymen, horse thieves, and 
desperadoes that flocked to the Lone Star State in early times. 
The Rangers took a hand in putting down the factional and fam- 
ily feuds, until their bloody deeds are but little beard of now. 
Some such means would be effective in Kentucky and in those 
parts of Louisiana where bloody family quarrels have been so 
rife. " — The Picayune, New Orleans. 

Kentucky Can Not Afford to Tolerate It.— " Whether a Baker 
or a Howard was the first wrongdoer in the bloody affrays that 
have just culminated in another murder is immaterial. The his- 
tory of the feud shows that it has been sustained through a period 
of more than fifty years, during which it has been productive of 
the most frightful atrocities. This is reason enough for the accu- 
sation that the Bakers and Howards are not alone responsible for 
it. Its permanent cause can be found only in a general contempt 
for law which affects the entire community. The whole body of 
citizens and the miscalled authorities who suffer or even partici- 
pate in the strife are the most blameworthy promoters of this 
series of crimes 

"Kentucky can not afford to tolerate such an environment. 
Her governors, her legislatures, her courts, her people stand ar- 



raigned before the world, and may not escape by devolving re- 
sponsibility on Manchester and the Manchester district. Had 
there been a thorough and impartial administration of the law 
throughout the State during the last fifty years the Baker- Howard 
feud would have been forgotten long since." — The Times- 
Herald, Chicago. 



LODGING-HOUSES IN AMERICAN CITIES. 

ALTHO it has come to be recognized that the housing of the 
poor vitally affects the health and safety of the rest of the 
people in every community, it appears from an investigation 
made by Mr. John Lloyd Thomas, manager of the Mills hotels 
in New York, that there are few cities in the United States in 
which the authorities give sufficient attention to the condition of 
the workingmen's lodging-houses. Mr. Thomas, who gives the 
results of his inquiry in Municipal Ajfairs, finds that in some 
cities the lodging-houses are practically left to run themselves. 
He says : 

"The authorities of San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Cleveland report that there is no control exercised 
. over common lodging-houses, except the ordinary restrictions of 
the health, building, and fire departments, and that there is no 
information at hand relative to the number, character, and con- 
dition of such houses, except such as has been obtained through 
frequent complaints of their insanitary condition. Private infor- 
mation warrants the opinion that in some of these cities the 
lodging-houses are little more than appanages to the saloon which 
is the chief source of revenue ; and in Indianapolis it has been 
found necessary to make a police raid of so-called lodging-houses 
to scatter the hordes of vagrants and thieves who are harbored 
there." 

Denver, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Boston lodgers fare bet- 
ter than the worst, altho fifteen of the twenty lodging-houses in 
Boston and eight of the eleven in Cleveland are without baths. 
The average price foranight's lodging in a Boston lodging-house 
is eighteen cents, the lowest five. 

Chicago makes no special supervision of its lodging-houses, 
does not require the keepers to obtain licenses, and, in fact, has 
passed no regulations on the subject beyond the usual ones gov- 
erning dwellings, altho frequent inspection has brought good re- 
sults. Of Chicago's eighty-five lodging-houses, alcoholic liquors 
are sold in twenty-five, and twenty-seven are reported to be in 
poor or bad sanitary condition. As to baths and air space, the 
city authorities did not give Mr. Thomas any information. 

Mr. Thomas found the Baltimore authorities a still less fruitful 
source of information. He says : 

" In Baltimore, no license is required for a lodging-house, and 
no official facts are available. The health department is informed 
that there are some three-decker beds rented for 5 cents per night, 
and the average charge is from 10 to 15 cents per night. The 
condition of some of these houses is that of indescribable filth. " 

This hint at the physical condition of the Baltimore lodgers 
might seem bad enough, but Mr. Thomas proceeds to reflect upon 
their mental and moral state by telling of the discouraging 
reception which met the attempt of Mr. Eugene Levering, a lead- 
ing business man of the city, to give them a fine lodging-house 
with separate rooms, needle, shower, plunge, and foot baths, and 
a fine restaurant, for the same price they were paying for the ac- 
commodations described above. The lodgers preferred the old 
quarters. 

New York, Mr. Thomas finds, is in sad condition. The reports 
show that, outside the " Raines Law " hotels and the Mills hotels. 
New York has 112 lodging-houses, of which half are without baths 
of any kind. Half, too, have saloons in the same building or 
next door. As to the " Raines Law " hotels, which have sprung 
up in great numbers within two years, Mr. Thomas quotes from 
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a report which John McCullagb, formerly chief of police of New 
York, made January 12 last, as state superintendent of elections: 

" I secured an official list of the places holding licenses under 
the liquor tax law as hotels, and found them to be over three thou- 
sand in number. ... I selected for investigation only those that 
in my judgment were to be classified as suspicious, the total num- 
ber to be investigated being in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
hundred. . . . Investigation proved conclusively that a large per- 
centage of these places were being conducted for immoral pur- 
poses. ... I directed the comparison should be made by my 
deputies of the names found upon the hotel registers on October 
7 with those found thereon on October 8. The comparison de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that a gigantic and almost universal 
use of these places was to be made for the purpose of registering 
the inmates as voters." 

Mr. Thomas does not find that such lodgings are likely to im- 
prove the physical, mental, or moral tone of the lodgers. He 
says: 

"From the foregoing statements it can readily be judged what 
would be the trend of the lodging-house population. Granting 
the moral and physical cleanliness of the man who patronizes 
such lodging-houses, it will be a miracle indeed if his future 
career does not pass through successive stages which may be ac- 
curately described as follows: Dirt, Disease, Degradation, Loss 
of Work, Vice, Crime. 

"First, he passes through a course of self-deterioration until 
be becomes, second, a public menace and burden." 

The hopeful feature of the lodging-house situation is found in 
the two Mills hotels in New York, which have proved successful 
from both a financial and a humanitarian view. These hotels, 
according to Mr. Mills, are not intended for loafers and drunk- 
ards, but for self-respecting men of small incomes. They are 
provided with everything that will conduce to the health aad 
comfort of the lodgers, and their 2. 154 bedrooms, of which all but 
100 rent at 20 cents a night, are usually well filled. On some 
winter nights many are turned away. As many as 000 baths 
have been given in one day in the larger hotel, and 300 a day is 
the average. The success of this enterprise, in Mr. Thomas's 
opinion, points to one way for the solution of the problem. 



WILL THE NEGRO SAVE THE SOUTH? 

SOUTHERN labor experts seem to be of divided opinion upon 
the desirability of negro labor in the South. Mr. J. Polk 
Brown, president of the Agricultural Society of Georgia, testified 
before the Industrial Commission at Washington, June 20, that 
the dominant cause of the lack of development of the South is the 
presence of the negroes. He accused them of retarding the in- 
dustrial, moral, religious, social, and agricultural development of 
the section, and asserted that if they were absent a better class of 
labor would take their place. Mr. Brown wanted the race sepa- 
rated from the whites and colonized either in this country or else- 
where, in the interest of the Southern States. From Mr. J. B. 
Killebrew, of Nashville, who says that he has bad extensive ex- 
perience with negroes both before and since the war, both in the 
South and the North, comes the opinion, however, that the negro 
is sober and industrious and that no other nationality is his equal 
for work on the farm or in the forest. The editor of Dixit (At- 
lanta), a magazine devoted to Southern industrial interests, goes 
even further, and asserts : 

"The manufacturing center of the United States will one day 
be located in the South ; and this will come about, strange as it 
may seem, for the reason that the negro is a fixture here. This 
line of argument may be somewhat startling, even to Southern 
people who are best acquainted with the situation, for it must be 
admitted that the negro has been generally considered a hin- 
drance, rather than a help, to the industrial development of the 
South 

"Organized labor, as it exists to-day, is a menace to industry. 



Tho negro stands as a permanent and positive barrier against 
labor organization in the South. This declaration is not care- 
lessly made. It is based upon a painstaking investigation which 
has extended through many years of intimate acquaintance with 
Southern conditions, both industrial and sociological." 

After explaining the difference between good and bad labor 
organizations, he continues : 

' " Here in the South we will never be seriously troubled with 
the vicious class of labor organizations. The ignorant and vicious 
portion of our population is not eligible for membership. The 
negro is not admitted to membership in any of the labor organi- 
zations North or South, and he never will be. It is against the 
nature of things. 

"True, there has been some spasmodic effort to organize negro 
unions, but this plan has proven a flat failure. The negro lacks 
the venom and vicious tenacity that breeds the dangerous Social- 
istic organizations which threaten industry in certain sections of 
our country 

"So the negro, all unwittingly, is playing an important part 
in the drama of Southern industrial development. His good 
nature defies the Socialist. In the mean time, his condition is 
improving daily. He is becoming skilled in the mechanical arts, 
and there is no possible hindrance to his efforts in this direction. 
But the negro and the white man will work separately always. 

"In a general way, it is considered that organized labor, of the 
vicious sort, is an evil which the South has thus far fortunately 
escaped. But we do not owe this blessing to the neglect of the 
professional agitator. He has done his best, or rather his worst, 
and failed. Freedom from vicious Socialistic conditions is a 
practical and permanent advantage that the South offers to-day, 
and will always offer, to the manufacturer and to others who are 
seeking profitable investment. It is this tremendous advantage 
that will one day make the South the manufacturing center of the 
United States." 



POLITICS AND OUR JUDICIARY. 

ELECTION of judges by a popular vote is made the object 
of a vigorous attack in The Atlantic Monthly by Mr. 
Frank Gaylord Cook, who holds that judges so chosen can not but 
be influenced by the partizan feelings of party politics and their 
integrity and impartiality seriously affected. He begins by re- 
ferring to late events in New York State : 

" Is it safe to leave the selection of judges to campaign com- 
mittees or to party bosses? 

" Recently, the boss of New York City declined to renominate 
for the supreme court a judge who had served upon the bench 
with honor and efficiency for twenty-eight years. The reason 
given was that the judge had ' refused to recognize his obligations 
to Tammany Hall. ' 

"In the election of November, 1897, the candidates for the high- 
est judicial office in the State of New York— the chief justiceship 
of the court of appeals — upon the Republican and the regular 
Democratic tickets, were named by the state committees of their 
respective parties. Apparently the people were not consulted. 
No nominating convention was held, and all the people had to do 
was to ratify at the polls the choice of their party leaders. To 
these leaders, this method has other advantages besides its sim- 
plicity and directness. Being irresponsible and uncontrolled, 
they are able the more easily to exact from the candidate a cam- 
paign contribution in proportion to the office conferred. In a 
recent election, Tammany Hall received, 'for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of the Democratic Party,' the sum of $5,000 
from its candidate for the office of justice of the city court, and 
the sum of $8, 830 from its candidate for the office of justice of the 
supreme court. Both of these candidates were elected. In their 
position upon the bench, will they be able to forget or disregard 
the circumstances under which they were selected ? Will they, 
nevertheless, be independent, impartial, and fearless? Will they, 
none the less, retain the traditional respect and affection of the 
people ? 

" These questions involve the integrity of the courts, and hence 
the foundations of our social and political system." 

Mr. Cook then sketches the debate in the Constitutional Conven- 
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tion of 1787 which resulted in our present method of choosing the 
judges ot the United States Supreme Court, and the subsequent 
unsuccessful attacks upon the system. He tells of the methods 
adopted from time to time by the various States, with the result- 
ing condition as follows : 

"Of the forty-five States that now comprise the United States, 
in five the higher judges are elected by the legislature, in seven 
they are appointed by the governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the council or senate, while in thirty-three they are 
elected by popular vote." 

As an example Mr. Cook takes New York State, in which the 
courts have been connected with popular elections for fifty years. 
He finds that the courts have been affected for the worse : 

"One effect is certain. Asa rule it has made the judge a promi- 
nent and active member of a political organization ; in other 
words, a partizan in politics. A partizan he must be to obtain 
the office, and a partizan he must be to keep it. The office of 
judge, like the other offices filled by popular vote, is subject to 
the conditions of popular elections ; and these are in the exclu- 
sive control of the political parties. The nomination is made and 
the campaign is waged by them and for their benefit. The fact 
that now and then one party is compelled, by an emphatic demand 
of the public, the bench, or the bar. to accept as its candidate for 
judicial office the nominee of another party is an exception that 
proves the rule. Such a concession is made only through com- 
pulsion. It weakens the party as an organization. It gives over 
to the enemy one of the offices or strongholds, the possession of 
which increases the party discipline, influence, and power. If a 
political party is to exist and prevail, it needs every office within 
its gift, to bestow upon its adherents; either to reward distin- 
guished service, to strengthen wavering allegiance, or to secure a 
generous campaign contribution. That the office of judge has 
proved to be no exception to this rule is seen from the examples 
cited at the beginning of this article. They are not the only 
ones. Thanks to recent state laws requiring sworn statements 
of campaign expenses by candidates for office, the facts are now 
open to the public. In New York, since the passage of such a 
law in 1890. Tammany Hall received, in 1S90, $10,000 from its 
candidate for the superior court of the city of New York ; in 1 891. 
$6, 500 from its candidate for the supreme court, and $10,000 from 
its candidate of the court of common pleas ; in 1893. $5,000 from its - 
candidate for the court of common pleas ; in 1895, $5,000 from 
its candidate for the court of general sessions, and $5,000 from its 
candidate for the supreme court. 

"The contribution need not be called the purchase price of the 
office. It is enough to state that its payment is evidently obliga- 
tory upon the candidate by reason of bis acceptance of the nomi- 
nation. Being under obligation to his party for one of its most 
honored gifts, he manifests his gratitude by becoming one of its 
most generous supporters. Even in office his zeal does not flag. 
He participates in party councils and takes the stump in political 
campaigns. The faithful servant and generous supporter of his 
party, he is rewarded with a renomination at the end of his term. 

"Meanwhile, in the community where he is prominent as a 
politician, he also sits as a judge. In the interpretation of the 
law and in the trial of causes he may have to decide between the 
very men, as litigants or attorneys, with whom he is associated or 
to whom he is opposed, in the arena of politics. Possibly the 
cause brought before him has itself arisen out of, or is involved 
with, the political questions that agitate his community and re- 
ceive the support or opposition of his party. At any moment his 
record or sympathy as a politician may come into contrast or con- 
flict with his duty as a judge. 

" Even if his association with politics does not influence his 
judgment or conduct upon the bench, still it tends to weaken his 
hold upon public confidence and respect. Normally, the judge is 
regarded with a feeling of deep respect and of genuine affection ; 
but this feeling is based upon a belief in his impartiality, inde- 
pendence, and fearlessness. By allying himself prominently with 
one class or party as opposed to another— especially by participa- 
ting in party strife and incurring political animosity— be arouses 
in the former a hope of favor, and in the latter a fear of disfavor, 
in his judicial decisions. In both cases bis office and function are 
undermined. The judiciary, while entrusted with preeminent 
powers, is nevertheless the weakest department of the Govern- 



ment. The force and influence of its decisions rest solely upon 
the credit and respect with which they are received. The judicial 
mandate loses much of its power if it be believed to come from a 
political partizan." 

The subtlety of political influence is likely to undermine the 
firmest character : 

"Men of the highest qualifications, intellectual and moral, for 
judicial office, when chosen under the prevalent system of popular 
election, can scarcely escape the baleful influences to which that 
system subjects them. An under-feeling of political obligation, 
a brooding dread of political decapitation, consciously or uncon- 
sciously qualify the judgment and disturb the mind. They at 
least prevent complete independence and repose. 'It is plain,' 
says Mr. Bryce. 'that judges, when sucked into the vortex of 
politics, must lose dignity, impartiality, and influence.' 

"In fact, the judiciary can not escape the harmful power of 
politics so long as it is subject to popular election. The time has 
come for the States to return to the system of appointment. It is 
not contended that thereby all evil political influence would be 
obviated. Under a system of appointment, the selection of 
judges may at times be controlled by executive favoritism or by 
political considerations, but the possibility of such control is re- 
duced to a minimum. The executive can be held personally and 
directly responsible for his appointments to judicial office, and 
any departure from bis duty can be rebuked at the polls. 

"Such a reform would be in harmony with a similar reform now 
in progress in municipal government. In recent years, in some 
of our great cities, notably New York and Boston, the method of 
appointment has been substituted for that of popular election in 
the selection of heads of departments and other similar officers. 
Thus we are to-day correcting the excesses to which the princi- 
ples of democracy and of popular election have been carried. The 
various functions and factors in local and municipal government 
are being readjusted with less regard to party passion and ad- 
vancement, and with more attention to an expeditious, economi- 
cal, honest, and efficient transaction of the public business. 

" In this reaction toward better government, let us not neglect 
the judiciary, tbe very foundation of the State." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

PERHAPS it it just as well that we did no*, undertake to whip the Filipino* 
first and Spain afterward.— Tkt Ledger, Pkitadetpkia. 

Governor Roosk velt is now a full-fledged doctor of laws and will 
probably begin doctoring them without delay.— The Xetvs, Pittsburg. 

IF the Cubans can Ret a good, firm hold on Uncle Sam's left lea; they will 
not care particularly about any other form of annexation. — Tke Journal, 
Kansas City. 

JUST to settle this controversy for all time, if his critics will furnish the 
enemy and the ships, Schley will be pleased to do it all over again. — Tht 
Record, Chicago. 

Qt'lTE a number of prominent statesmen have been suddenly called to 
Washington on important business, since the President's civil-service order 
was issued. — The Xews, Detroit. 

The German Emperor is getting possession of a lot of islands whose lan- 
guage is so peculiar that he can not tell whether Use majeste\% being com- 
mitted or not. — Tkt Star, Washington. 

Those favoring the President's late civil-service action say the results 
will prove good when it comes to repairing hi* fences, because be will have 
so many more good posts available.— Tkt Timts, Philadelphia. 

OUR military authorities have succeeded in preventing cock-fighting in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico! The benighted Spaniards should come to Coney 
Island and learn what is the only legitimate pastime.— The Pilot, Boston. 

O'Hkolihan : "Do ye moind the foolishness av the Peace Conference, 
Grady r" Grady : " Vhat it is >" O'Hoolthau : "Thryin' to bring about gin'ral 
peace, an' no riprisintitive av owld Oireland there."— The Aorth American, 
Philadelphia. 

"A TRUST," remarked the very prosperous-looking man, "is a public bless- 
ing." "Maybe it is," answered the unassuming friend, "but 1 can't help 
thinking it is one of the kind that would brighten as it took its flight."— Tht 
Star, H'askington. 

The way we have been capturing the markets of the world in the last few 
months leads one to expect that some American will soon be shipping overa 
few samples of band-made crises to Prance and soliciting orders — Tkt 
Record, Chicago. 

"Is it true," asked the cadaverous man, "that there is to be a pie trust ?" 
"There has been one for more than a hundred years," answered the fat 
man, "and every four years we hold an election to see who shall run it."— 
Tkt Journal, Indianapolis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





FITZGERALD'S VARYING RENDITIONS OF 
THE RUB/ClYAT. 

A WRITER in a recent number of Literature, under the title 
"An Unhappy Recension," takes Edward FitzGerald se- 
verely to task for what he terms the latter's manifold and grievous 

sins against literary judgment 
in his several revisions of the 
Rubaiydt. He writes : 

" FitzGerald 's greatest friend, 
Tennyson, was one of the most 
accomplished and unerringly 
well-inspired of revisers ; Fitz- 
Gerald himself was apparently 
his exact opposite in these re- 
spects. A comparison stanza by 
stanza of the first version of the 
Rubaiyat published in 1859 with 
the revised text of the poem, will 
show that it is not going too far 
to say that FitzGerald has sel- 
dom touched any of bis original 
work save to mar it, or varied 
its form of expression except for 
the worse. Who, for instance, 
being familiar with the splen- 
didly audacious opening stanza 
of the 1859 edition : 

"'Awake ! for Morning in the Bowl 
of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the 

Stars to Flight j 
And, lo! the Hunter of the East 

has caught 
The Sultan's Turret in a Noose of 
Light,' " 

can forget the blank discomfit- 
ure with which he saw that both 
these daring strokes of Oriental 
imagery had disappeared under 
the reviser's hand in the edition 
of 1868, and that for the novel 
and vividly picturesque figure of 
the hunter with his lasso of rays 
has been substituted a hackneyed 
comparison with the archer. " 

The later edition— there were altogether five editions in Fitz- 
Gerald's lifetime— prints the lines as follows : 

" Wake ! For the Sun, who scattered into flight 
The Stars befor 3 him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night aiong with them from Heaven, and strikes 
The Sultan's Turret with a Shaft of Light." 

The writer, after alluding to the many small alterations — 
"merely fidgety and vexatious "—with which the revised version 
abounds, continues : 

" Everywhere there is visibl' ..he same strange determination 
to substitute the expanded aur jlaborate for the terser and more 
■ pregnant phrase. Thus : 

" ' Then said a second , ' Ne'er a peevish Boy 

Would break the Bow' from which he drank in joy. 

And he that with his hand the Vessel made 
Will surely not in after wrath destroy ? ' 

The last two lines originally ran : 

"'Shall he that made the Vessel in pure Love 
And Fancy, in an after rage destroy ? ' 

'With his hand,' for 'in pure Love and Fancy'! What an 
'amendment ' ! . . . FitzGerald 's recension of the original Ru- 
baiyat must forever remain on record as a melancholy example of 




FIRST PAGE OF ORIGINAL MS. OF 
THE RUbJuvXt IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY AT OXFORD. 



the way in which the most critical taste may fail a man who sets 
to work to surpass the unsurpassable." 

There are altogether sixty-seven stanzas — out of the one hun- 
dred and one that compose the later editions of the translation — 
in which considerable differences exist between the early and 
later editions. 

A book full of interest to all lovers of Omar Khayyam and Fitz- 
Gerald is the recent sumptuous edition of the Rubaiyat by Edward 
Heron-Allen, containing a photographic facsimile of the original 
manuscript of the Persian poem, now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, together with a transliteration of this manuscript into 
modern Persian characters, a literal translation into English, and 
extensive bibliographical and critical matter. We reproduce the 
first page of this manuscript herewith, showing the first quatrain, 
and the first two lines of the second. The Bodleian manuscript 
contains altogether one hundred and fifty-eight quatrains. It 
need hardly be said that FitzGerald, while preserving in a mar- 
velous manner the spirit of the original, often departed very far 
from the letter, suppressing many quatrains and combining 
others. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, in a passage which has been 
said to be "unsurpassed in the literature of criticism," calls Fitz- 
gerald's translation 

" the poetic transfusion of a poetic spirit from one language to 
another, and the rerepresentation of the ideas and images of the 
original in a form not altogether diverse from their own, but per- 
fectly adapted to the new conditions of time, place, custom, and 
habit of mind in which they reappear ... It is the work of a 
poet inspired by the work of a poet ; not a copy, but a reproduc- 
tion ; not a translation, but a redelivery of 1 poetic inspiration. * 

As an evidence of how closely FitzGerald ->ft«n kept both to the 
spirit and the letter of the original poem, we quote Mr. Herron- 
Allen's literal translation of quatrain 149 of the Persian manu- 
script : 

"I desire a little ruby wine and a book of verses, 
just enough to keep me alive, and half a loaf is needful ; 
and then, that I and thou should sit in a desolate place 
is better than the kingdom of a sultan." 

The reader will not fail to recognize in this a substantial like- 
ness to FitzGerald's exquisite quatrain — with a new infusion of 
the spirit of poesy pulsing through it : 

"A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread— and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow." 

Again, as evidence of how far FitzGerald often departed from 
both letter and spirit, or rather infused the spirit of the whole of 
the original poem into a few lines, take stanza 157 of the Bodleian 
manuscript : 

"Had I charge of the matter I would not have come, 
and likewise could I control my going, where should I go? 
Were it not better than that, that in this world 
I had neither come, nor gone, nor lived ?" 

We recognize in this — but only faintly — the sentiment of Pits- 
Gerald's oft-quoted lines : 

"Ah, Love ! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 
Would we not shatter it to bits— and then 
Remold it nearer to the Heart's desire ! " 



An Author's Revenge. — An alluring picture of the pleas- 
ures of successful authorhood is given by a writer in a recent 
number of The Independent. He tells of a mythical author who. 
after many failures and many heartburnings over rejected manu- 
scripts, finally became famous, so that editors and publishers 
were eager to obtain articles from his pen. Says the writer : 

"A small colored boy guarded the outer door and took the cards 
of editors who crowded his anteroom, jostling one another, and 
who wanted special Sunday and other features. ... He had, 
however, a very retentive memory, and for the ordinary editors 
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who had returned bis manuscripts unconsidered and unread when 
he was unknown be bad a printed form that read : 

" ' Washington Irving Browne has received your request for a 
manuscript. He regrets to say that it will not now be possible 
for him to consider your present wfshes in this regard. His time 
is so engrossed in bis regular channels that he is unable to con- 
sider anything outside of his present clientele. This does not 
imply any lack of appreciation on his part of your suggested 
patronage or signify in any way that the standard of your maga- 
zine is not acceptable to him. It has been a pleasure for him to 
have received the courtesy of your submitted request. Respect- 
fully. 

The New York Times, commenting on this tale, caps it with a 
true story of Stevenson in which the author again has the best of 
it, to the following effect : 

" Here was revenge sweet to be sure. And once Robert Louis 
Stevenson partook of it in his own genial, gentle way. When 
he visited New York for the first time he called upon the well- 
known editor of a well-known magazine, presented a letter of in- 
troduction, and asked the privilege of writing something. The 
editor eyed him dispassionately and told him that bis stuff would 
hardly do. Nine years passed. In the mean time the 'stuff ' had 
been disposed of elsewhere and the literary journals were rilled 
with notes about the new author. In the full blaze of his fame 
he paid another visit to America. Among the first to leave cards 
at Mr. Stevenson's hotel was the aforesaid editor of the aforesaid 
magazine. Mr. Stevenson, like Washington Irving Browne, had 
a 'very retentive memory. ' He rolled a cigarette and repeated 
the incident. ' How provoking, ' said the editor. ' I wonder which 
of my clerks could have been so discourteous to you. ' Stevenson 
lighted his cigarette and replied mildly and with his usual beau- 
tiful smile: 'Why, now I recall his face. You are the man I 



ROSA BON H EUR. 

A LTHO few would deny that Rosa Bonbeur's works have of 
■** late years by no means retained the place which tlwy held 
in the popular fancy thirty years ago, and while in the estimate 
of critics her fame has suffered some decline, she still unquestion- 
ably stands at the head of the list of women who have attained 




ROSA BONHKUK. 

eminence in art, and her death on May 26 has commanded wide 
attention. Her friend, Mme. Blanc, writing in The Outlook only 
a few days before her death, gives the following account of her 
*s sh© appeared in her home at the Chateau de By : 

**"We shall surprise her here, in a fine studio on the first floor, 
at work as usual, her two favorite dogs near her ; still brisk and 



agile, in spite of her years, clad in masculine attire, which she 
wears with the ease of one accustomed to it from youth. When 
a vocation leads one to frequent horse-markets, to tramp over the 
rich loam of plowed fields and the litter of farm stables day after 
day ; when one lives in the company of animals, in all kinds of 
weather and seasons, trousers seem far more practical than skirts. 
The blue serge suit that Rosa Bonbeur wears in her studio is the 
neatest and best-fitting thing imaginable. Her slender, wiry, 
and admirably proportioned little body moves at ease in a very 
loose sack coat ; her thick silvery hair is cut just below the ears 
and sets an aureole of light on her fine brow. None of her recent 
portraits, except one by an American artist. Miss Klumpke, gives 
any idea of the delicacy of her physiognomy lit up by sparkling 
eyes that penetrate one. " 

Of Rosa Bonheur's early years in Paris Mr. Hay Forbes draws 
the following picture in a recent number of The Criterion : 

"In the year of our Lord 1832 there came up from Bordeaux to 
Paris, a poor little drawing-master, a few francs in his pocket, 
and in his train four hungry youngsters — one being Marie Rosa- 
lie, ten years of age, a swarthy, black-browed, leggy youngster. 
She was the eldest of the lot and was sent as a day-boarder to the 
nuns of Cbaillot in the Rue de Reuilly. Daily for five years she 
trudged away to school. Her road lay through the Bois — delight- 
fully wild and woody in those days. Perhaps half the time she 
resisted the temptation of the green and lawless park ; the rest of 
the time she played truant. So the good nuns summoned ber 
father. He came, the poor little drawing-master, sadly enough. 
And the nuns said : ' It is wasting time and money to leave Marie 
Rosalie here ; she is too stupid to learn — she can never be a gov- 
erness. ' Gloomily the little man led her home — this dark-visaged, 
bony little maid, who had not wit enough for a governess, nor 
beauty enough for a wife. He bound her 'prentice to a dress- 
maker. She couldn 't sew— in a week she was home again . Then 
he put her in another school, where he was drawing-master. She 
had her first lesson in drawing. She was fifteen. By the time 
she was sixteen she was an artist of no mean talent ; and she 
worked like a little beaver. Up in the garret of their sixth-floor 
back she kept a tame sheep — and drew him. She drew in the 
Louvre; drew in the Bois; drew in the slaughter-house. In 1840 
she was eighteen years of age. She determined to paint a picture 
for the Salon. She took for her subject two common pet rabbits 
nibbling carrots. It was exhibited — with a picture of sheep and 
goats — the next year. These pictures were signed ' Rosa Bonbeur ' 
— Marie Rosalie bad vanished forever. From that time her life 
was easeful. Success came slowly but surely ; ber fame in the 
world grew apace. The little drawing-master died, snuffed out 
by the cholera. Rosa Bonheurwas left with a ready-made family 
on her bands. She taught Auguste, the elder brother, to paint 
animals almost as well as she painted them herself. She taught 
Isidore to be a tolerable animal sculptor. Little Juliette (who 
became Mme. Peyrol) turned out a graceful painter of flowers and 
fruit." 

As to her characteristics and rank as an artist, Mr. Forbes says : 

"In the first place — it is well this should be said— Rosa Bonbeur 
was the greatest of women painters. She did not paint like a 
woman — the pretty graces of Angelica Kaufmann, the fanciful 
mysticism of Bertbe Morisot were utterly alien to her. If you 
compare her with the greatest modern animal painter, Troyon, 
still more conspicuous is her lack of all those qualities that we are 
wont to call feminine. She had, I think, as true an insight into 
animal life as Troyon bad ; but she had none of his poetry, none 
of bis sentiment for light, none of his feeling for color, none of 
his spiritual imagination — if you will permit me to use a strutting 
phrase. She painted more correctly than Troyon — but that is 
mere matter of rhetoric, and negligible. The cbief note of ber 
work was its sincerity. She was inflexibly sincere. Using the 
word in its very best sense. I would say she was prosaic. She 
had no wine in her soul. Her work was wholesome in its equable 
spirit; there was a sort of familiar realism about it that went 
straight to the public heart. Then it was masterly — all her pic- 
tures of animals (there need be no question of her landscapes) 
impress you with a compelling sense of being well done. You 
say to yourself : ' The artist has achieved precisely the effect she 
had in mind — neither more nor less by a hair's breadth.' Take 
the 'Horse-Fair,' for instance, which you may see in the Metro- 
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politan Museum of this city. It has no emotional background. 
There are no spiritual contents. There is no imagination. Here 
you have a picture of horses — the realism softened into a sort of 
familiar and popular picturesqueness — full of vigor, well-painted, 
well-drawn, well-composed ; a picture that will wear like a page 
of Thackeray's prose. 

" This resolute and strenuous little artist was influenced very 
little by contemporary thought and contemporary modes of ex- 
pression. The influence of George Sand is discernible in 'La- 
bourage Nivernais' (in the Luxembourg), which is a pictorial 
translation of the novel. School after school arose in painting, 
but Mile. Bonheur went her own way undisturbed. Her period 
of production lasted until 1870. Her earlier pictures were the 
best. ' The Ploughing Near Nevers ' and the ' Haymakers ' (both 
in the Luxembourg) are, after the 'Horse-Fair,' her masterpieces, 
and they were painted before she was thirty. Her visit to Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1856 bore fruit in a half-dozen memorable 
canvases, the 'Denizens of the Highlands' — that picture, per- 
fectly composed of shaggy steers — the 'Scottish Raid, ' a far bolder 
study than the 'Horse-Fair,' and 'Morning in the Highlands.' 

"No animal painter has covered so wide a field as Mile. Bon- 
heur. She could paint any animal and painted them all equally 
well. The three horses who thunder along the road in her "Three 
Musketeers ' are not a whit more individual than the brown bull 
who lurches at you from the ' Long Reeds, ' or more intimate than 
her Scotch sheep and slim does of Fontainebleau. Hers was a 
broad, sincere, equable talent. In the animal world life is simple 
and plain — the passions are poised — there are no great emotional 
heights and no depths. Now this life Rosa Bonheur reproduced 
with a large measure of authentic realism. She added nothing to 
what she saw ; she never degenerated into anecdote — her dogs 
never rescued drowning babies, her lions never walked abroad 
with Una. Add, too, that she threw over everything a glamour 
of familiarity — that she never overstepped the prosaic — and you 
have the secret of her popularity. That she was the most popu- 
lar artist of her day, and that, withal, she never condescended to 
any of the tawdry tricks of Millais, Frith, et at., is a fine com- 
pliment to the taste of the age. She did not belong to the hier- 
archy of great artists, merely because the good Lord, who made 
her a painter, did not make her a poet as well." 

The London Athenaum takes a somewhat higher view of her 
rank as a painter. Speaking of her early studies and later tri- 
umphs it says : 

"She had no teachers except her father and nature ; but Cog- 
niet did, indeed, greatly help the girl with encouragement of 
many kinds, as he recognized her ability and her insight into 
nature. One of her most frequented studies was the Abattoir du 
Roule, where, with characteristic fortitude, she not only con- 
trolled her natural repugnance to scenes of slaughter, but over- 
came all the disgust which attended the ' brutalite ' grossiire ' of 
the people employed there. Even at this early period she studied 
not only the outward aspects and anatomical construction of the 
creatures she painted, but their passions and tempers 

"The greatest glory of Rosa's youth soon followed the loss of 
her father : that noble landscape with animals which is known to 
all the world as 'Labourage Nivernais ' was finished, sent to the 
Salon, bought by the nation, engraved, and hung in the Louvre, 
as it now hangs in the Luxembourg. From this time a constant 
stream of successes followed. Masterpiece after masterpiece 
came from her easel, and of such equality of merit that no one 
will venture to say which is her chief work. 'The Farmer of 
Auvergne, ' 'The Chalk Wagon of the Limousin, ' 'The Charcoal- 
Burners, ' and 'The Horse Fair' followed each other during a long 
series of years. Of the last there are at least three slightly dif- 
ferent versions with a uniform inspiration. Of these one attained 
the unique distinction of being the first work by a living foreign 
animal painter which was admitted to the National Gallery. 
When 'The Horse Fair' first appeared at the French Gallery in 
Pall Mall, it created a sensation only paralleled by that which at- 
tended Mr. Frith's ' Derby Day ' and Mr. Holman Hunt's 'Christ 
in the Temple. ' There are at least four prints of ' The Horse 
Fair, ' and the work itself has held its place in popular estima- 
tion. 'The Hay Field ' came soon after it, and was immediately 
bought by the French Government. 

"Rosa Bonheur's pictures may be counted by scores, but not 
one of them was put forth in a crude and unfinished state ; honors 



were poured upon her, but, stedfast, sober, and self- restrained to 
the last, she, like her great contemporary Mme. Henriette Browne, 
held aloof from the squabbles, the aggressions, and the follies of 
her neighbors, not less than from those corruptions of French 
contemporary art which have given to the world two Salons, and 
degraded painting in its natural center, Paris. ... At By she 
lived, at By she died, the object of a world's admiration." 

Rosa Bonheur's preference for masculine attire and her care- 
lessness as to dress naturally led to not a few amusing incidents. 
The writer in The Outlook already quoted says of this charac- 
teristic : 

"At first she lived on a sixth floor in the Rue Rumford, where 
she bad found a way to make a sheep climb up to her rooms, but 
without any other possibility of becoming acquainted with oxen 
than by heroically going to study them at the slaughter-bouse, in 
the midst of carnage. Next she occupied a sort of cottage in the 
Rue d'Assas, about which an anecdote is current whose authen- 
ticity we can not guarantee. When she moved there, and just as 
her goods and chattels were being carried in, she returned, in 
muddy boots, from a day's painting in the country ; the movers, 
misled by her accoutrements, took her for a boy of their own 
class, and asked her, roughly enough, to help them instead of 
standing there idly looking on ; which she did, with a good grace, 
putting up with all their bad jokes on the weakness of her mus- 
cles. Later on, having resumed her feminine garments, which 
she calls her 'natural clothes,' and always wears in company and 
in town, she came back among the workmen and gave them a 
generous fee. " 

The following incident, taken from the New York Tribune 
(June 4) . is given by a newspaper writer who paid a visit to By 
some years ago in order to, obtain an interview with Mile. Bon- 
heur : 

"A funny-looking man came toward me knitting his brows. 
He wore an enormous straw hat. Under it was a soft, beardless 
face, browned by the sun and lighted by chestnut-colored eyes; a 
small nose exaggerated the size of the l«rge mouth, with rows of 
superb teeth, and there was a breezy flow of long hair. 

"'Who are you? Where do you come from, and what do you 
want?' he said sharply, stopping and thrusting his small hands 
in the pockets of gray, ribbed trousers. 

"This sharp questioning disconcerted me for a moment, but, 
recovering, I answered, ' I am a journalist, and wish to see Miss 
Bonheur. ' 

"'Well, look at her, ' said the little peasant, taking off his great 
hat. 'You must excuse me; I am obliged to keep intruders 
away. ' " 



THE BALZAC CENTENARY IN FRANCE. 

THE one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Honore de 
Balzac, which was celebrated with much eclat at Tours on 
May 20, receives much attention in the French press, altho the 
Gallic mind has been much distracted by the contemporaneous 
glorifications of the living hero of France, Major Marchand. We 
quote from a number of L' Illustration which appeared just be- 
fore the Marchand furor had reached its more effervescent stage, 
the following characteristically French picture : 

" Decidedly. Balzac is the lion of the hour, as they used to say in 
his day. Everywhere there is an extraordinary outburst of zeal to 
glorify the memory of the illustrious novelist — at Tours, where he 
was born a hundred years ago, at Paris where he died fifty years 
ago. Our most eminent sculptors are striving — without success 
thus far, however — to model the figure of the master and to sym- 
bolize his genius. Finally, the number incessantly increases of 
those who, never having read a line of the author of the 'Comedie 
Humaine,' proclaim themselves proudly 'Balzacians.' And per- 
haps it is for a great name the supreme sanction of posterity that 
such a naive cult should thus display its touching faith. 

"But this is not enough for the enlightened admirers of Balzac. 
They demand for him the honors of the Pantheon. Why? 'If 
there is a French Academy, I have a right to be in it, ' said, one 
day, with a manly freedom, one of our contemporary writers 
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whom it is useless, I think, to designate more explicitly. But 
altbo he was not greatly troubled by excess of modesty, Balzac 
abstained from formulating so crudely his personal opinion of his 
rights to immortality. He could not. however, be unconscious 
of his just dues, and could understand without presumption that 
his piace was al- 
lotted under the cu- 
pola of the Palais- 
Mazarin. But how 
as to that other cu- 
pola, reserved for 
posthumous apothe- 
osis — d id he not 
sometimes see it rise 
up before him. in 
the vast dreams of 
his fevered imagi- 
nation? The hy- 
pothesis of such a 
vision on his part is 
not improbable, 
witness this curious 
passage in a letter 
which he wrote in 
1844 to Mme. Han- 
ska : 

"' In short, here is 
the spot which I 
amuse myself with • 
Four men have ex- 
erted a vast influ- 
ence in this half cen- 
tury : Napoleon, 
Cuvier, O'Connell; 
1 would like to be 
the fourth. The 
first lived by the 

blood of Europe, he was steeped in arms and warfare ; the sec- 
ond was wedded to the whole world ; the third has given new 
birth to a nation ; for my part, I have carried a whole social fabric 
in my head. ' 

"Altho he did not realize all the designs of his ambition, it is 
still true that this prodigious intellect must occupy the most con- 
siderable place in the literature of the first part of this century. 
And thus, 'if there is a Pantheon, Balzac has a right to be in it. '" 
— Translation made J 'or The Literary Digest. 
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MRS. OLIPHANT: A LITERARY HEROINE. 

IN "The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs M. O. W. 
Oliphant," published last month in London, we have the per- 
sonal records of a long literary career — the life of an intellectual 
and kindly woman who just missed attaining something like 
greatness. Mrs. Oliphant, whose maiden name was Margaret 
Wilson, was born in the Scotch Lowlands in 1820. Her father 
during her younger days was an official in the custom house at 
Liverpool. Some of the circumstances of her early life in this 
city and her first essays in literature are thus related by her : 

"We lived in the most singularly secluded way. I never was 
at a dance till after my marriage, never went out, never saw any- 
body at home. Our pleasures were books of all and every kind, 
newspapers, and magazines, which formed the staple of our con- 
versation as well as our amusement. In the time of my depres- 
sion and sadness my mother had had a bad illness, and I was her 
nurse, or at least attendant. I had to sit for hours by her bedside 
and keep quiet. I had no liking then for needlework, a taste 
which developed afterward, so I took to writing. There was no 
particular purpose in my beginning except this : to secure some 
amusement and occupation for myself while I sat by my mother's 
bedside. I wrote a little book in which the chief character was 
an angelic elder sister, unmarried, who had the charge of a 
family of motherless brothers and sisters, and who had a shrine 
of sorrow in her life in the shape of the portrait and memory of 
her lover, who had died young. It was all very innocent and 
guileless, and my audience— to wit, my mother and brother 
Frank— were highly pleased with it. (It was published long 



after by W. on his own account, and very silly I think it is. poor 
little thing.) I think I was then about sixteen. Afterward I 
wrote another very much concerned with the church business, in 
which the heroine, I recollect, was a girl who in the beginning of 
the story was a sort of half-witted, undeveloped creature, but who 
ended by being one of those lofty poetical beings whom girls 
love. She was called, I recollect. Ibby, but why I can not ex- 
plain. I had the satisfaction afterward, when I came to my full 
growth, of burning the manuscript, which was a three-volume 
business. I don't think any effort was ever made to get a pub- 
lisher for it." 

Later Mrs. Oliphant met Major Blackwood, and through the 
publishing house of which he was head began to address a larger 
public. A marriage which left her a widow at thirty, with ,£1,000 
of indebtedness, compelled her to use her utmost exertions to 
support herself and her three children. Her first successful liter- 
ary venture, "The Carringford * series of stories, brought her in 
£1 , 500 from the Blackwoods, and the tide of her fortune turned 
to success, yet she had much to make her take a sober view of 
life. Perhaps something also of the spirit of the age she could 
not throw off. The Athenaum (May 13). which gives an ex- 
tended review to the work, remarks this trait and says : 

"The tone of the autobiography is sad — singularly sad it will 
seem to those who knew Mrs. Oliphant as a bright, kindly woman 
who toiled on industriously and without complaint for many 
years, and did not know or remember how many sorrows had 
darkened her career and weighed down her inborn optimism. 
The reader who had a superficial acquaintance with her or who 
knew her only by her writings, and did not pay heed to such 
revelations of her deeper self as 'The Beleaguered City." will be 
surprised by passages such as these : 

"'I have lived a laborious life, incessant work, incessant anx- 
iety — and yet so strange, so capricious is this human being that I 
wouid not say I have had an unhappy life. I have said this to 
one or two friends who know faintly without details what I have 
had to go through, and astonished them. Sometimes lam miser- 
able — always there is in me the sense that I may have active cause 
to be so at any moment — always the gnawing pangs of anxiety, 
and deep, deep dissatisfaction beyond words, and the sense of 
helplessness, which of itself is despair. And yet there are times 
when my heart jumps up in the old unreasonable way. and I am 
— yes, happy — tho the word seems so inappropriate — without any 
cause for it. with so many causes the other way. 1 wonder 
whether this is want of feeling, or mere temperament and elastic- 
ity, or if it is a special compensation — " Werena my heart licht I 
wad dee" — Grizel Hume must have had the same.'" 

With marvelous courage and generosity she took her brother 
and his children into her house in a time of need, sent the boy with 
her own sons to Eton, and educated the girls abroad. The heroism 
of the deed is enhanced by her simple narration of the incident : 

"I had been obliged to work pretty hard before to meet all the 
too great expenses of the house. Now four people were added to 
it, very small two of them, but the others not inexpensive mem- 
bers of the house I remember making a kind of pretense to my- 
self that I had to think it over, to make a great decision, to give 
up what hopes I might have had of doing now my very best, and 
to set myself steadily to make as much money as I could, and do 
the best I could for the three boys. I think that in some pages of 
my old book I have put this down with a little half-sincere attempt 
at a heroical attitude. I don't think, however, that there was any 
reality in it. I never did nor could, of course, hesitate for a 
moment as to what had to be done. It had to be done, and that 
was enough, and there is no doubt that it was much more con- 
genial to me to drive on and keep everything going, with a cer- 
tain scorn of the increased work, and metaphorical toss of my 
head, as if it mattered ! than it ever would have been to labor 
with an artist's fervor and concentration to produce a master- 
piece. One can't be two things or serve two masters. Which 
was God and which was mammon in that individual case it would 
be hard to say, perhaps; for once in a way mammon, meaning 
the money which fed my flock, was in a kind of a poor way God. 
so far as the necessities of that crisis went. And the wonder was 
that we did it. 1 can't tell how, economizing, I fear, very little, 
never knowing quite at the beginning of the year how the ends 
would come together at Christmas, always with troublesome 
debts and forestalling of money earned, so that 1 had generally 
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eaten up the price of a book before it was printed, but always— 
thank God for it ! — so far successfully that, tho always owing 
somebody, I never owed anybody to any unreasonable amount or 
for any unreasonable extent of time, but managed to pay every- 
thing and do everything, to stint nothing, to give them all that 
was happy and pleasant and of good report through all those dear 
and blessed boyish years." 

Mrs. Oliphant was on terms of intimacy with many celebrated 
literary people of her day — particularly with the Carlyles. She 
wrote a life of Edward Irving which warmed the sage of Chelsea 
into eulogistic praise. Mrs. Carlyle thus writes to Mrs. Oliphant : 

" I do long to see you to tell you, not what I think of your book, 
but what Mr. C. thinks, which is more to the purpose ! I never 
heard him praise a woman's book, hardly any man's, as cordially 
as he praises this of yours ! You are ' worth whole cartloads of 
Mulocks and Brontes, and things of that sort. ' 'You are full of 
geniality and genius, even !' 'Nothing has so taken him by the 
heart for years as this biography !' You are really 'a fine, clear, 
loyal, sympathetic female being. ' The only fault he finds in you 
is a certain dimness about dates and arrangements of time ! — in 
short, I never heard so much praise out of his head at one rush ! 
and I am so glad ! For me, I am not in a state to express an 
opinion yet, having read only here a little and there a little, in 
whichever volume Mr. C. was not occupied with, and admit 'a 
pressure of things ' ! — all the worse for being trivial things. But 
to-morrow I shall begin at the beginning. Mr. C. got to the end 
last night, and the last part was the best of all, he says ; and that 
he is 'very glad — very glad indeed that such a biography of 
Edward Irving exists. ' " 

The rather extraordinary view which she gives us of Lord Ten- 
nyson's habitual crabbedness of manner when in society tallies, 
however, with many of the anecdotes of him which have been 
published. It must be confessed that in it the poet, who had 
reaped all that fame and worldly fortune had to give, does not 
present a very creditable figure beside this quiet little woman who 
had met the world so bravely, and yet missed many of the marks 
of appreciation : 

r 

"Mrs. Tennyson lay upon her sofa, as she did always — tho able 
to be taken to the luncheon-table by her excellent son Hallam, 
whom I knew a little, and who was always kind and pleasant. I 
have always thought that Tennyson's appearance was too em- 
phatically that of a poet, especially in his photographs ; the fine 
frenzy, the careless picturesqueness, were almost too much. He 
looked the part too well, but in reality there was a roughness and 
acrid gloom about the man which saved him from his over-roman- 
tic appearance. He paid no attention to me, as was very natural. 
The conversation turned somehow upon his little play of 'The 
Falcon ' — now more forgotten, I think, than any of his others, tho 
it seemed to me much the most effective of them. I said some- 
thing about its beauty, and that I thought it just the kind of en- 
tertainment which a gracious prince might offer to bis guests, and 
he replied, with a sort of indignant sense of grievance, 'And they 
tell me people won't go to see it.' I am afraid, however, that I 
did not attract the poet in any way. . . . However, feeling I had 
not been entirely a success — a feeling very habitual to me — I was 
glad of Mrs. Stewart's sign of departure, and went up to Mrs. 
Tennyson on the sofa, to which she had returned, to take my 
leave. I am never good at parting politenesses, and I dare say 
was very gauche in saying that it was so kind of her to ask me ; 
while she graciously responded that she was delighted to have 
seen me, etc., according to the established ritual in such cases. 
Tennyson was standing by, lowering over us with his ragged 
beard and his saturnine look. He eyed us, while these pretty 
speeches were being made, with cynical eyes. 'What liars you 
women are!' he said. There could not have been anything more 
true, but, to be sure, it was not so civil as it was true." 



Boston's Opinion Of Perosi.— Perosi'soratorioof "The 
Transfiguration of Christ" was sung by the Boston Cecilia a short 
time ago. The performance is spoken of by musical critics there 
as a grievous disappointment, both from the viewpoint of art and 
technic. The American critic evidently does not believe in 
Perosi, and after this pronouncement from Boston, and the fol- 



lowing crushing comment on the Cecilia concert which we quote 
from The American Art Journal. Perosi, we should think, would 
feel impelled to renounce music and retire to the more fitting and 
congenial surroundings of a Roman monastery : 

"There is nothing suggestive even of the musician of average 
talent, nothing to demonstrate that Don Lorenzo Perosi had any- 
thing to say. He handles the tools of his art like a thoughtless 
amateur; he does not carve, but scratches; there is no firmness 
of hand, no intensity of thought, no originality even of the lum- 
bering kind. Perosi has studied the old masters without under- 
standing them ; even as an imitator he is a sad failure, and to 
compare him to Palestrina, as bis admirers have done, is to in- 
dulge in the most crushing satire. 

"The music suggests nothing, it appeals neither to the intellect 
nor to the emotions; one listens to it in a kind of hopeless sur- 
prise, and departs carrying away not the slightest grain of com- 
fort. The orchestration is of the trivial kind ; the music is with- 
out character, without contrasts, without indication that it might 
not have been written by any bright conservatory pupil. The 
singers did their best to build a palace out of arid sand, but the 
sand conquered. 

"The concert ended with Verdi's 'Te Deum,' and it gave the 
audience the opportunity of judging between genius and in- 
capacity." 

NOTES. 

D'Annunzio'9 new play, "Gloria," nan been hissed off the stage at Naples, 
and Eleonore Duse, it is said, has Abandoned her intention of producing it 
in Rome. The author is not so easily put down, however, and will imme- 
diately publish it in book-form, with a dedication "To the dogs who hissed 
it at Naples." Neapolitan dogs must be a species of geese, according to 
this use of the word, altho many people would say they showed surprising 
good sense for that fowl. 

THE Seidl memorial volume will probably bring the widow of the dead 
musician something more than five thousand dollars, which, with the six- 
teen thousand dollars netted by the recent Seidl memorial performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House, will make a not inconsiderable Sam. 
Yet when one recalls the fact that Jean and Edouard de Reschke receive two 
thousand two hundred dollars a night, the rewards of a musical career, 
even among great musicians, do not seem very evenly divided, for Seidl 
left little or no fortune at his death. 

"No. 5, John Street" is having a large sale in America and a still larger 
one in England. The author, Mr. Richard Whiting, is not an American as 
many have supposed, says the New York Times. In spite of his many 
references to America and Americans he is a full-blooded Britisher, of an 
ancient line of Yorkshire farmers. He has been for many years a London 
journalist, and has made two visits to this country. He began his career, 
however, as an artist in the Latin Quarter in Paris, and one of his old 
friends is Justin Huntly McCarthy, the translator of the Rubaiyat, and the 
recent husband of Cissy Loftus. 

APROPOS of the announcement that McGill University, Montreal, has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the London 
Academy drops into poetry to the following effect : 

"Why have you been so long, McGill ? 
Where were you when our friend was ill ? 
Its surely wrong to wait until 
He's well before you ' doctor ' him." 

As a matter of fact, remarks The Academy, Mr. Kipling is particularly 
pleased that this honor, the first degree he has received but probably by 
no means the last, should come to him, as he puts it in his letter of accept- 
ance, from "the elder sister of the new nations within the empire." 

Rudyard Kipling has recently brought suit for damages against Elbert 
Hubbard, of the Roycroft Shop, at East Aurora. The groundsof complaint 
seem to be technical and involve practically the same issue as in the suit 
recently brought against O. P. Putnam's Sons— that is, the right of a pub- 
lisher to give a name of his own to a volume, even tho the matter con- 
tained therein is not covered by copyright. Por instance, Mr. Hubbard 
has called a certain poem "The Dipsy Chanty." Mr. Kipling admits that 
the expression "Dipsy Chanty" occurs several times in the poem, but avers 
that the correct title is "The Last Chanty." G. P. Putnam's Sons called 
their set of Kipling's works "The Brushwood Edition," but Mr. Kipling 
says he never authorized any such title, and denies the right of the Put- 
nams, or any one else, to distinguish his books by any title he has not him- 
self chosen. Mr. Kipling brings upanother point that has never been adjudi- 
cated— as to the right to print selections from an uncopyrighted book. To 
print the book entire is, of course, privileged ; but to print selections from 
it, Mr. Kipling claims, might place the author in a very wrong light before 
the public and tend to injure h:m in the estimation of intelligent readers. 
The recent suit brought by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for infringement in 
publication of "The Autocrat," failed because it was shown by the defend- 
ant that the matter was first printed in an uncopyrighted magazine. All 
the Kipling poems printed by Mr. Hubbard, it is claimed, were first 
printed in newspapers in India or magazines in England, which periodicals 
were not copyrighted in America: and whether the courts will take cogni- 
zance of the points brought up by Mr. Kipling is yet, of course, an open 
question. It is said that Mr. Kipling has now twenty-three suits in proc- 
ess, against as many different publishers and booksellers throughout the 
United States. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



WRITING AND THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

O PEECH seems to come so naturally to man that we forget 
he must have been thousands of years in acquiring it and 
that his first efforts are completely lost. No language that is 
spoken to-day, and none of those dead languages that are pre- 
served in written form, resemble at all the speech of our remote 
forefathers. What that speech was, and bow it was first reduced 
to writing, M. T. Obalski attempts to tell us in an article in La 
Science Francaise, May 19, in the light of someof the most recent 
investigations. Says M. Obalski : 

" When we compare the designs by means of which certain sav- 
age tribes of North America represent men, animals, and plants, 
we are struck with their resemblance to the rudimentary figures 
traced by children. 

"An instinct for imitation leads men to reproduce the forms of 
surrounding objects, and in the invention of the graphic art he 
has aimed to materialize his thoughts and give them form and 
substance ; he has wished to supply the place of the absent word, 
and even to depict it to the eye in the present and in the future. 

" From the identity of object springs the identity of the means 
used to attain it, and writing thus becomes one of the most power- 
ful instruments -of civilization. 

"It is generally admitted that writing was at first ideographic 
and solely by means of pictures, as it is yet among certain Indian 
tribes of North America ; it then became phonetic, then syllabic, 
and finally alphabetic, thus reaching its apogee. 

"Certain of the letters of the alphabet themselves have a very 
pronounced pictorial origin. The first letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet, for instance, bad once the form of an ox's bead, of a house, 
of a tent, of a camel, of a door, etc. 

"In ideographic writing, man limits himself to the representa- 
tion pure and simple of the beings or objects which he wishes to 
reca.ll, such as a tree, a brook, a lion. This is ideographism 
proper or concrete. 

" Our [the French] libraries contain some curious specimens of 
ideographic writing, accompanying the earliest narratives of our 
missionaries in Canada. 

"Next we come to pure symbolism, which consists in expressing 
abstract ideas by figures that will suggest these ideas to others, 
a bird signifying speed, a fox cunning, etc. 

"From this point to phonetic writing there is an immense step 
to be taken. Here the image or symbol must represent a sound. 
The ' rebus ' is really a transition form between ideographic and 
phonetic writing. 

"The American savages give 11s numerous examples of all these 
different modes of writing. With the Chinese, writing has been 
arrested in its development, at the syllabic form ; it is not alpha- 
betic. 

"The characters used in Mexican inscriptions seem to have 
been formed of parts of symbols once used in their integrity, but 
we do not know whether these hieroglyphics, whose meaning is 
still a mystery, ever had phonetic value like those of the Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese. 

"We ourselves still use in astronomy a kind of hieroglyphics to 
indicate the signs of the zodiac. 

"Tracesof writing have been sought in relics of the Stone Age, 
but only a few primitive hieroglyphics have been found, traced 
on bits of wood and born discovered in cave-dwellings. 

"Without attempting to solve the problem that is still taxing 
the wisdom of the most learned linguists, we may, with some ap- 
pearance of reason, imagine the primitive man as expressing his 
feelings by cries similar to our interjections and his more lively 
perceptions by imitative words. His vocabulary was poor in 
words, wanting almost entirely in abstract terms, but his lan- 
guage was rich in metaphors, exuberant with images, reflecting 
his lively emotions. Numerous gestures must have accompanied 
the expression of his feelings and thoughts, imperfect as it was. 
But altho we can form a more or less exact idea of the primitive 
processes of speech, we have, unhappily, no means of knowing 
the language or languages of our first ancestors. 

" It is quite generally agreed that all languages probably began 



by being monosyllabic, as Chinese is still. From monosyllabism 
they went on to agglutination (the state of a majority of Ameri- 
can Indian languages), consisting of simple juxtaposition of the 
elements— often numerous— that enter into the formation of the 
words, each of which is thus equivalent to a whole phrase. Fi- 
nally language passed to the inflective stage, that of the classical 
tongues. Such are the successive stages that language passes 
through before reaching its complete development. 

"At the end of the Stone Age the population reached a state of 
density which, obliging a greater division of labor, conduced in- 
evitably to more rapid progress. In this stage, the needs of com- 
merce and communication being more pressing and more frequent, 
the numerous inconsistent human modes of speech, consisting of 
simple imitative sounds accompanied by gestures, gave place 
slowly to more general types, which gradually became more pre- 
cise and developed into true languages. 

"Language being not only the external manifestation of 
thought, but also in some sort identified with it, its development 
is one with that of the human mind itself. 

"The most simple and easy expressions must have been those 
that were first formed. By a very natural process which may yet 
be seen in children, these first vocal expressions, which are very 
few in number, serve spontaneously to designate objects and 
ideas analogous to those that they designated at first by the sim- 
ple addition of accessory roots, later agglutinated so that they 
formed but one word with the former and finally transformed 
under the influence of accent, which gave unity to the word. 

"The first words, designating phenomena of the same order, all 
having relation with the individual, were the starting-points for 
others having for their object the translation of related ideas and 
similar phenomena, always passing from the concrete to the ab- 
stract." — Translation made J or The Literary Digest. 



CHILD-TRAINING BY HYPNOTISM. 

A FRENCH physician. Dr. Berillon, advises the use of hyp- 
notism in the management of children. He has experi- 
mented in this direction on several thousand littleones during the 
past twelve years and has given his conclusions in twenty-three 
different medical pamphlets. Says Dr. M. L. Holbrook in a re- 
view of the French physician's work in Omtga (New York, June) : 

"His conclusion . . . is that eight out of ten children are sub- 
ject to this agent in a profound degree at the first or second effort, 
and that normal children are more easily influenced than abnor- 
mal ones. With care on the part of the hypnotizer. who should 
always be a man of good habits and carefulness, there is, he says, 
no risk of harm physically, mentally, or morally. 

" In the treatment of degenerate children, or children who have 
fallen below the standard of their race physically, mentally, or 
morally, Berillon has found hypnotism very useful. Some of the 
signs of degeneracy which he enumerates are the existence of 
habits which tend to become automatic, such as nail-biting and 
other similar habits. By hypnotic suggestions he would bring 
these habits, done unconsciously, into the domain of conscious- 
ness, and arouse or build up the power of restraint. To give an 
illustration : when the nail-biting child is in the hypnotic state, 
he suggests to it that it will hereafter always be conscious of the 
act. This is of the first importance. There is no hope of a cure 
if it continues to be performed unconsciously. He tells it it will 
feel that the hand is heavy whenever it tries to lift it to the mouth, 
and that this feeling will act restrainingly. These suggestions 
may require many repetitions at each sitting before they take 
root in the mind, and this must not be forgotten. 

"Kleptomania is a sign of degeneracy. It is a disposition to 
steal which can not be resisted. Berillon has cured many cases. 
In the hypnotic state the suggestion is repeatedly made that it 
[the patient] will have no desire to steal, that he will be conscious 
of it when the feeling conies up, and he will be able to dismiss it 
from the mind, have a horror of it, etc. 

"Dr. Berillon gives in his pamphlet some very bad cases of 
idleness, inattention, and cowardice cured by suggestion. A 
pusillanimous child is generally weak-minded. It may have all 
the brain-cells that brave children have, but they have not been 
called into activity. Perhaps they are not nourished by a stream 
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of blood going to them and cannot act. In the hypnotic sleep 
they are called into activity, the blood flows to them and in some 
mysterious way the child's nature changes. 

"There is no doubt much prejudice among a majority of per- 
sons against hypnotism, and this is natural because most people 
think there is something almost supernormal about it. One phy- 
sician remarked he had rather have his children naughty than 
made good in this way. Ordinary naughtiness which may exist 
in any child certainly does not require hypnotism to cure it. It 
is only when it is excessive. No sensible parent or educator 
would advise its use for any but such cases in which ordinary 
methods of education have failed, in which case it may save a 
child from a bad course leading to misery and perhaps to crime." 



ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

THE preliminary report of the Belgian Antarctic expedition of 
1897-99 has just been published by the Belgian Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Prom an abstract in The National Geo- 
graphical Magazine we extract the following paragraphs : 

"After leaving Punta Arenas, December 14. 1897, the Belgica 
kept on southward, and reached Hughes Bay January 24 

"They entered the Pacific February 12 and soon made out in 
the distance Alexander I. Land, but, as an impenetrable ice-floe 
prevented an approach, changed their course to the west. Two 
weeks later, when at 70° 20' south by 85° west, a violent northeast 
wind opened up deep channels in the pack, so that, altho the sea- 
son was very far advanced, the occasion seemed favorable to con- 
tinue on toward the south. The dangers of a winter in the Ant- 
arctic zone were evident, but, on the other hand, if caught in the 
ice and unable to regain the open sea, they might drift to a high 
latitude and perhaps winter near new lands. On March 3, seeing 
the absolute impossibility of continuing farther, they put the helm 
about, and during the few following days drifted seven or eight 
miles in the midst of a compact mass of ice. By March 10 the 
Belgica was completely blocked, as the cakes of ice which sur- 
rounded her had welded together and formed an impenetrable 
field. 

"Beginning with the latter half of the month of March the cold 
became very sharp because of the winds from the South. . . . 
The aspect of the pack changed continually ; tho for the most 
part very compact, at times great gaps and channels would open 
and extend for miles, but the ship, imprisoned in a wall of ice, 
could not gain them. By May 30 they had drifted to latitude 71° 
36' by 87° 38', apparently the farthest point south gained by the 
expedition. During the winter snow-storms frequently made all 
work out-of-doors impossible; also the treacherous character of 
the ice-floe and the violence of the gusts of wind prevented any 
long excursion upon the ice. The sun set on May 17 and did not 
rise again until July 24. The seals and penguins, without ever 
being very numerous in the immediate neighborhood of the ves- 
sel, constituted the main part of the crew's fare during the last 
months of winter, and this fresh food not a little contributed to 
maintain their good health, which, except during the polar night, 
was excellent. 

"In October, 1898, an outlet opened about 600 meters distant, 
but immediately around the ship the floe continued unbroken. As 
summer was passing very quickly and a second winter seemed • 
imminent, at the beginning of January, 1899, Captain De Ger- 
lache determined to dig a canal to this outlet. The measurements 
made by the sounding- line indicated an average thickness of ice 
of 1 meter, but around the vessel it exceeded 2 meters. Some- 
thing like 2, 500 to 3,000 cubic meters of ice were excavated, and 
this work, in which every one took part, lasted for three weeks. 
By February there only remained the blocks immediately adja- 
cent to the Belgica, but the pressure increased ; the canal just 
completed contracted, and at the same time the outlet in which it 
ended closed up. Eleven days later, however, the pack opened 
sufficiently for them to advance fifteen or sixteen miles toward 
the north, when they were again blocked. But the dark sky in 
the north and the perceptible swelling of the sea were sure signs 
that in this direction there was a grand expanse of water, and 
perhaps the open sea. During the winter the Belgica had only 
once suffered dangerous pressure ; only for a few moments had 
she ever been in danger, but now, continually battered by the 



great blocks of ice wedged against her by the swelling sea, the 
, little vessel was in a very dangerous situation. Fortunately, tho 
pack opened again March 14, and this time they were able to gain 
the open sea and return to Punta Arenas. 

"Captain De Gerlache concludes his report as follows : 'Upon 
our escape from the pack, we were about 103 0 west longitude, so 
that the general drift was found to be 18 0 toward the west by 
about 70 0 31' average latitude. We had seen no signs of the land 
given in the charts at 70° south and 100° west. It is furthermore 
worthy of remark that our drifting, which was. almost as rapid 
toward the south before the north wind as it had been toward the 
north before the south wind, as well as the soundings which we 
made whenever the weather permitted, carries several degrees 
toward the south the hypothetical contours of the austral conti- 
nent in that part of the Antarctic zone. During this winter, the 
first that has been passed in the midst of austral ice, we were 
able to conduct satisfactory magnetic operations, to form an im- 
portant series of meteorological polar observations, and to make 
a good collection of specimens of pelagic and abyssal fauna, as 
well as of specimens of submarine deposit. '" 

The work of South Polar exploration is not to be allowed to 
flag. According ;o The Times, London, the German Antarctic 
expedition is now being actively organized. The committee in 
charge has decided that the expedition is to be composed of one 
ship only, any possible disadvantages being compensated for by 
greater independence and mobility. Says Science : 

"The vessel is to be built entirely of wood. The committee 
are confirmed in this decision by Nansen's experience with the 
/•ram, and by their desire to eliminate all possible causes of error 
in their magnetic observations. The ship is to be laid down this 
autumn, and the expedition is to be ready to start in the autumn 
of 1901. It is to be away two years altogether. After touching 
at the Cape the expedition is to make for the Antarctic continent 
south of the Kergueien Islands, and there establish a scientific 
station at some point suitable for wintering. A pack of Siberian 
dogs is to be taken, and dashes will be made on sledges toward 
the South Pole and the south magnetic pole. Meteorological ob- 
servations will also be made from a captive balloon. After the 
breaking-up of their winter quarters the expedition will attempt 
to make as complete a survey as possible of the coast line of the 
Antarctic continent. The leader of the expedition is to be Dr. 
von Drygalski, who conducted the German exploration of Green- 
land in the years 1891-93. The committee expresses great satis- 
faction that the English Antarctic expedition has at last been defi- 
nitely decided on, and points out that the value of the two sets of 
meteorological observations will be greatly enhanced by their 
being carried on simultaneously. According to their information, 
the English expedition is to make the attempt to penetrate south- 
ward from the South Pacific. The meeting of the International 
Geographical Congress in Berlin in October will give an oppor- 
tunity for deciding on the details of the scheme of cooperation." 



A New Work on Criminology.— In a book just pub- 
lished in Paris entitled "The Mind of the Criminal," the author. 
Dr. de Fleury, attempts to set forth the golden mean between the 
extreme theories of Lombroso and his school and of those who 
utterly disbelieve all that the Italian professor upholds. Says a 
reviewer in Cosmos, June 3 : "There do exist, incontestably, per- 
verted beings, destined for the gallows, whose natural home is 
the prison, and who are incapable of adaptation to the social en- 
vironment. These born criminals, as Lombroso calls them, are 
what they are, he says, by reason of hereditary malformation of 
the brain— we all know these tbeoriesof the Italian criminologists, 
which are now almost abandoned. Others, with more reason, 
see in the perversity of certain creatures an effect of bad educa- 
tion that has not properly repressed certain tendencies, a result 
of imitation, an influence of environment. M. Maurice de Fleury 
in this popular work tries to hold to the golden mean. He ex- 
plains clearly the physiology of the nervous system and the 
mechanism of reflex action, but personality, justice, and liberty 
are more complex ideas than he seems to think. The question of 
human criminality is not exclusively medical, and when the doc- 
tors have determined the cases — perhaps more numerous than has 
been supposed— in which responsibility has been suppressed cr 
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weakened because of some disease, we shall still have to solve 
the problem of the crimes committed by normally organized but 
perverted beings. 

"For these last, moral education and especially religious train- 
ing, the author believes, will be an element of preservation, lie 
cites other things that may be of use, and finally he recommends 
that young persons who, altho not vicious, are difficult to manage, 
should be sent to the colonies, with the hope that a life of hard- 
ship and adventure will enable them to make use of the exuber- 
ance of energy which, if it did not find an outlet in this way, 
might lead to crime. This form of prevention, which is difficult 
to use in practise, can be applied only to a restricted number of 
persons. Many criminals become so through idleness, careless- 
ness, lack of will power ; they fill our ranks with worthless ma- 
terial and never become any better. 

"Among many false notions, much interesting information is 
to be found in this book, and it is written in a style that makes 
its perusal attractive." — Translation made for The Literary 
Digest. 



WHAT MAKES HAIR STRAIGHT OR CURLY? 

THE difference between straight and curh/ hair, whether in 
individuals or races, depends, we are told by a writer in 
Knowledge, London, April i, not only on the rigidity of the hair 
itself, but also on the condition of the little muscle that tends to 
make it stand upright. Says this author : 

"The muscle called the erector pili, from its attachments, has 
long been recognized as having an influence on the position of the 
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SECTIONS SHOWING APPEARANCE OF THE HAIR FOLLICLES IN THE SCALPS 
OF RACES WITH STRAIGHT, WAW, AND CURLY HAIR. 

hair, causing its erection by pulling forward the root of the hair, 
thus converting the shaft into a lever, the fulcrum of which cor- 
responds to the dense stratum corneum through which it passes 
to appear on the surface. Such action of these little muscles is 
displayed when a cat in rage erects the hair of its tail, or a 
straight- haired dog causes the hair of its back to rise in a median 
crest. Their influence in man is commonly observed in the con- 
dition known as 'goose skin.' Further, it is to be noticed that 
the gland is always placed between the muscle and the hair-shaft, 
thus occupying the triangular interval between them, so that 
during the action of the muscle the gland must necessarily be 
subjected to pressure, aiding thereby the expulsion of its con- 
tents 

"Straight hair is always circular in section, and is usually 
thicker than curly hair, which is ribbon-like and fine, the finest 
human hair being that met with in the Bush and Andaman races. 



Now it appears to us that these facts have a most important bear- 
ing on the question under consideration. In order that the mus- 
cle afore mentioned may act as an erector of the hair, it is neces- 
sary that the hair must be sufficiently strong to resist the tendency 
to bend ; unless this be so. the lever action is at once destroyed. 
On the other band, when the hair is fine and ribbon-like, the 
shaft, no longer sufficiently stout to resist the strain of the mus- 
cle, naturally assumes a curve. . . . The influence of the seba- 
ceous gland on this curvature must not be overlooked. If a 
scalp, in which the follicles are curved, be examined, the gland 
is seen to be placed on the concave surface of the curve, and the 
muscle is attached to the same side of the follicle just below the 
gland ; the gland, therefore, forms a mass of greater resistance 
around which the follicle may be curved by the traction of the 
muscle, thus leading to the characteristic form of the follicle met 
with in races with curly hair. At the same time it may be noticed 
that the base of the follicle is often hooked backward, as may be 
seen in the Bush scalp, and this, presumably, must be accounted 
for by its vascular connections, which are here best developed, 
and which will tend to withstand the strain exercised by the mus- 
cle. The follicle thus becoming more or less permanently curved, 
it naturally follows that the softer cells at the root of the hair will 
accommodate themselves to the curve, and becoming more horny 
in their consistence as they advance to the surface, will retain the 
form of the follicle in which they are molded, the cells on the 
concave side of the hair being more compressed than those on the 
convex side. In this way we have, in all probability, a more 
reasonable explanation of how curliness in the hair is produced 
than any hitherto offered." 



THE TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS. 

THE International Tuberculosis Congress, held this month in 
Berlin, was one of the most noteworthy gatherings of medi- 
cal men in the world's history. The British Medical Journal 
says of it editorially in its issue for June 3 : 

■ "The Congress on Tuberculosis in Berlin . . . has attracted 
an amount of public attention which can not fail to have a favor- 
able effect upon measures now being taken in this country to check 
the ravages of the disease. In gaging the value of the work done 
it is important to bear in mind the objects with which it was 
called, It was promoted by the central German committee for 
the Establishment of Sanatoria for Pulmonary Diseases, and the 
full title of the congress . . . may perhaps be best translated as 
'Congress on the Fight against Tuberculosis as a National Dis- 
ease.' ... It may be pointed out that the discussions were es- 
sentially of a practical nature, that the programs of the sections 
converged upon the question of the establishment of sanatoria for 
the working classes, and that many of the associations interested 
in workmen's assurance sent delegates." 

The congress was divided into five sections, which discussed 
respectively the dissemination of tuberculosis, its causes, the pre- 
vention and treatment of the disease, and sanatoria. Of the 
papers the correspondent of The Medical Journal says : 

"Tho many of the papers read in the various sections of the 
congress were of great interest, there is little that will be actually 
new to those medical readers who have followed the literature of 
tuberculosis. This is not to be wondered at, as science does not 
reveal her secrets the more freely because a congress is on foot, 
and the quiet work of laboratories keeps its slow and arduous 
course ' without haste and without rest. ' regardless of the impa- 
tience of governments and princes. " 

In spite of this rather lukewarm praise, the correspondent be- 
lieves that the congress has accomplished much, for he tells us. 
in conclusion : 

"There is no doubt that the congress has been a great success. 
If it has added nothing new to science, it has gone far to popular- 
ize much good work that science has already accomplished, and 
will appreciably strengthen the practical efforts now being made 
by the civilized states in Europe to wombat on rational and com- 
prehensive lines one of the greatest maladies which humanity has 
had to endure. That the success was so signal is largely due to 
the interest displayed by the Empress, and to the enthusiasm of 
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the Duke of Ratibor, the president, and the other members of the 
organizing committee. 

" The doubts and fears expressed by some as to the costliness 
of the sanatorium treatment and the possibility of the discovery 
of some tuberculin which shall render them unnecessary in the 
treatment of tuberculosis are groundless. The sanatorium treat- 
ment has a wider significance than that of a mere passing phase 
of treatment for tuberculosis. It is a practical recognition of the 
iact that huge barracks in the hearts of cities are not ideal homes 
for the chronic sick, and there can be no doubt that the open air, 
the country life, and the peaceful surroundings of sanatoria will 
be found an effective form of treatment for many other forms of 
chronic sickness. " 



The "Water Curtain" as a Fire Protection.— 

Commenting on the news that the Chicago Public Library is to 
be protected from injury by fire occurring in neighboring build • 
ings by pipes around thecornice, from which a "curtain " of water 
may be caused to descend to the street. Engineering News says : 

"To be frank, such a construction as has been employed on the 
Chicago Public Library does not on first blush inspire much con- 
fidence in its efficiency, where a really severe fire is concerned. 
Briefly described, a one-fourth-inch nozzle discharging ten gal- 
lons of water per minute is depended upon to protect a section of 
wall 2 feet wide and oo feet high, or an area of 180 square feet. 
Supposing the water falling freely to maintain an unbroken sheet 
over this area, it would form a curtain less than 0.02 inch thick. 
It would be, in fact, much thinner, for we have neglected to con- 
sider the initial velocity due to the pressure of 30 pounds per 
square inch under which the discharge takes place. This might 
resist with some success the passage of a dangerous amount of 
radiated heat from a fire across the street, but it pretty certainly 
would not withstand bursts of flame of such volume and intensity 
as are driven against an exposed wall in the fires which frequently 
occur in our large cities 

"It must be remembered, however, that the discharge from 
the nozzle will assume no such perfect sheet-like form as we have 
supposed, but that the water will break into drops and spray 
almost immediately. This decreases enormously the resistance 
which the water discharged offers to the passage of flame and 
heat." 



The Power Of Niagara.— "The power of Niagara," says 
Prof. R. B. Owens in Cassier's Magazine, "has been estimated 
at about 7,000,000 horse-power — greater probably than the physi- 
cal force the whole human race is capable of continuously exert * 
ing. At present about 350,000 horse-power is to be developed on 
the American and Canadian sides, or about five per cent, of the 
total power available — not enough to perceptibly diminish the flow 
over the falls. However, should the whole be utilized, leaving 
the rocky river bed dry and bare, we would but be substituting a 
wonderful cataract of etheric energy for the splendid flow of 
gravitational matter so justly famed. Which spectacle would 
present greater beauty would depend upon the individual. To 
those who trace in imagination the course of a beam of sunlight, 
as it buries itself in the ocean, rises in cloud, and falls again in 
grateful shower over grain field and vineyard, filling brook and 
swelling river, and finally tumbling through mighty turbines and 
silently streaming from the polished slip rings of stately dynamos, 
bursting again into wholesome sunlight, to brighten the homes of 
hundreds, the substitution would but be the completion of a full 
cycle of usefulness and beauty." 



Bananas as Importers of Foreign Animals.— "All 
sorts of curious creatures," says Dr. Morris Gibbs in The Humane 
Alliance, "come to us in bunches of bananas, and I know of over 
twentyspecies of insects, reptiles, and mammals that have gained 
free transportation to our land by stowing themselves away in 
bunches of this luscious and popular fruit. It is a very common 
occurrence to find spiders of several varieties, all of which are 
pronounced deadly poison, of course. I have seen three species 
of snakes which were taken in these well-built places of conceal- 
ment, one of which was a greenish-colored boa, all of five feet 
long, and two little fellows, and all alive. It is not rare to find 



active little lizards which have made the thick shelter their home, 
and been taken over twenty-five hundred miles into a foreign 
land, never to return to their sunny home in Central America. 
Curious land crabs also migrate by this method, and, like all the 
rest of the unknown creatures from foreign lands, are pronounced 
most virulent and are killed on sight. Then, too, we often find 
little mice with very long tails, which have made themselves 
comfortable on the journey by preparing soft nests in the center 
of the bunch .... The great bunches of fruit hang near the 
ground, and the wild creatures seek the space within and thus 
escape the hot sun, or perhaps their enemies. What more natural 
than for a mouse to build its nest and rear its little brood in this 
retreat ? Then the time comes for the shipping of the green fruit. 
The big stem is cut with a huge knife much like the Cuban 
machete, and the bunches are carried to the coast, where they are 
loaded on the steamer for American ports. . . . Thousands and 
tens of thousand of crabs, reptiles, mice, and endless quantities 
of spiders and insects are annually brought into our boundaries 
in bunches of bananas, and are distributed throughout all civilized 
quarters in the Union." 



Bee-Stlng8. — In a risuml of personal observations on acci- 
dents due to bee-stings, published in La Naturaliste, M. Spali- 
kowski says that in some cases a sting is really a serious matter. 
Some subjects are more sensitive than others, and the number 
of stings is also important. The symptoms usually present are 
fever, rising to 39° C. [io2."6F. ] or even to 40° C. [104 0 F] in special 
cases, with insomnia, loss of appetite, vomiting, and delirium. 
The mechanical action of the sting is uncertain ; perhaps the 
venom acts simply like those toxins that have a direct effect on 
the nervous system. In some subjects the sting causes a sort of 
temporary mania which may be called "api phobia." They have 
an extreme fear of bees and dare not approach their hives ; the 
very sight or even thought of bees makes them grow pale o* 
tremble. — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Credit to Appleton's Popular Science Monthly was inadvertently omitted 
in the article entitled, "How Old is Niagara i" in our issue of June 17. 

A NEW incandescent lamp is announced by L' Elect ricien. Its filament is 
of silicon carbid enveloped with a layer of silicon and carbon. This lamp, 
the invention of M. Langbane, gives, by reason of the refractory character 
of the material forming the filament, a better result than the ordinary car- 
bon-filament lamps, and assures an economy of 25 per cent. 

Iced chloroform, according to The Medical Times, has been used aa an 
anesthetic in Professor Shorburg's clinic in the Julius Hospital at WOrz- 
burg, Bavaria, in over 14,000 cases without a single unpleasant result. 
"The advantages claimed for this preparation of chloroform are the quick - 
ness of its action, its comparative freedom from danger, and the absence of 
the nausea and depression so common with other anesthetics." 

HYSTERIA IN A Cat.— "A nine-months' old kitten, very fond of play, was 
one day bitten in the back by a dog," says The Medical News. "Thereafter, 
it dragged its hind legs, and did not move its tail, just as if the cord bad 
been crushed. Later it fell from the first story of the bouse. It was in- 
stantly cured and used its legs and tail as well as ever. It is evident that 
the shock of the fall produced a psychic effect sufficiently powerful to over- 
come the idea of paralysis. That the trouble was only a hysterical para- 
lysis was further shown by the preservation during the whole time of the 
functions of the bladder and intestines." 

"IN California," remarks La Nature, "are vast tracts of cultivable land 
where the rainfall is insufficient, but where thick fogs often occur. These 
generally take place in the night, during the dry summer months, and they 
are dissipated by the early morning sun. It would be useful if some me- 
chanical device could be invented to intercept the suspended water-par- 
ticles, collecting them as the leaves of trees do, and allowing them to run 
down to the ground." An American meteorologist named Earlscliffe. we 
are told, is studying the problem, but has not yet succeeded in solving it 
practically. Dynamite explosions, he thinks, would serve, but would be 
too costly."— Translation made/or The Literary Digest. 

Professor Ewing, the English physicist, said in a recent lecture, accord- 
ing to The American Electrician, that a Chinese navigator named Hoang- 
Ti so long ago as twenty-four centuries before Christ used a magnet for 
navigating a fleet of ships. "This presumably was the first use of the 
mariner's compass. The form in which he is said to have used it was that 
of a fragment of lodestone, which was floated so as to be free to revolve. 
Lodestone, it will be remembered, is a natural magnet, consisting of the 
natural magnetic oxidsof iron. The mariner's compass of Chinese origin 
was first brought to Europe in the thirteenth century by a man named 
Marco Polo. Notwithstanding these early uses of the magnet, the science 
of magnetism will be only three hundred years old next year, as it dates 
from the publication of Gilbert's famous book in the year 1600 ." 
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MAY SPIRITUALISM BE INVESTIGATED? 

FOR the most part the newspaper comment on Prof. James 
H. Hyslop's article in The New World on "Immortality 
and Psychic Research'* (see The Literary Digest. June 17) has 
justified his opinion there stated, that any discussion of the phe- 
nomena usually termed Spiritualism is certain to arouse antago- 
nism, and to share the ill odor which he thinks has naturally been 
associated hitherto with the claims of Spiritists. Most of the 
comments agree with those of the New York Sun, which in its 
well-known satiric vein commiserates the professor on his fall 
from intellectual grace in thus dabbling in what it regards as 
such transparent fraud. The following are fair examples of the 
newspaper criticisms of Professor Hyslop's article. The Balti- 
more American says : 

"In the matter of ghostly testimony there is not much left for 
Hyslop to obtain. His predecessors appear to have pretty well 
covered the ground. Kiddle went for the statesmen and generals 
and poets, and Marsh for the patriarchs and prophets. Washing- 
ton was laboring under a chronic fit of the blues because of his 
inordinate vanity while on earth, Bonaparte beat bis breast in 
anguish because he allowed his ambition to prevail over human- 
ity while on earth, and even Shakespeare wrote some verses 
deprecating the evil influence of bis dramas, thus establishing the 
fact that he did, and Bacon did not. write them. Adam and 
Eve's main lament was their expulsion from Paradise, and so 
poignant was the former's grief he could not be brought to men- 
tion the garden by name. Cain and his wife, Noah and his sons, 
David and Goliath, Samson and bis parents, Solomon, Jonah and 
Job. were successively interviewed, but no material additions 
were made to the world's knowledge. Job, the most patient of 
men, was the only spirit which actually sulked and refused to 
make answer. 

" Professor Hyslop will not be able, in all probability, to add 
anything of note to this rubbish, and scientists will be astounded 
that an intelligent professor can be so deluded as to offer it as 
scientific testimony, much less proof. Proof may yet be offered 
of the immortality of the soul, but it will be in accord with scien- 
tific principles, and not the eccentricities of mind transference, 
the ravings of hysteria, or the ingenious trickery of adventurers. 
The indestructibility of matter will probably be the starting- 
point of such effort. If no atom of matter is or can be destroyed, 
then all the atoms in a human being ought to come together again 
at some remote period in the future, and the human being be 
rehabilitated. This may be the solution of the problem, but 
meanwhile revelation tells all that it is necessary to know about 
the matter. Further knowledge may have been wisely concealed. 
Progress in this world is undoubtedly part of God's economy, 
and, were the delights of a future world to be specifically revealed, 
men might lose all interest in the present, and thus arrest the 
wheels of progress. Such things have actually occurred on a lim- 
ited scale, and it is not desirable that they should be repeated. " 

The Providence Journal comments as follows : 

"'The important fact to know,' says Professor Hyslop, 'is that 
the evidence for immortality, such as it is, represents precisely 
that type of incidents actually in the lives of the two persons sup- 
posed to be thus communicating across the boundaries of two 
worlds, which forces the assumption of supernormal acquisition 
of knowledge, and so completely satisfies the requirements of 
testimony for personal identity. ' This is the language of a doubt- 
ing Thomas demanding carnal proof of spiritual mysteries. Im- 
mortality as a doctrine no longer has a philosophical basis; we 
must throw it overboard unless we are prepared to accept the 
witness of the 'spirits' whom a slatternly 'medium ' in a dark 
room may summon to talk with a sordid circle of hysterical cranks. 
Such a defense of spiritualism is a strange one to come from a 
professor in Columbia University. It really begs the question. 
It does not touch upon the problem of immortality at all. It sim- 
ply is a labored attempt to win support for a demonstrated fraud 
and delusion by trying to persuade timid people that if they re- 
fuse to believe they can talk with the departed, they will be 



obliged to admit that the departed are dead beyond the hope of 
resurrection. To Hamlet on the moonlit battlements of Elsinore 
his father's spirit might well be an impressive portent ; but what 
shall be said of the ghosts who breathe out bad grammar and 
whisky in a stuffy cabinet with a 'trick ' door?" 

The Independent, however, takes a different attitude. Asking 
the question. "May Spiritualism be investigated," it says : 

" Why not ? There might be two reasons why not, one because 
we know beforehand that there are no spirits, and the other be- 
cause the possibility of communicating with disembodied spirits 
has been thoroughly disproved. The first of these assumptions, 
that there are no disembodied spirits, the world, with the excep- 
tion of a very few super-certain people, rejects. Most of us be- 
lieve in God, who is a Spirit, and in the continued existence after 
death of the spirits of human beings. This may be a very un- 
scientific, a very unenlightened faith, but we still hold it, whether 
we be common people or wise philosophers. The second of these 
reasons, that the possibility of communication with disembodied 
spirits has been absolutely tested and fully disproved, is certainly 
untrue. Some years ago the University of Pennsylvania received 
a handsome bequest, the income of which was to be devoted to 
the investigation of the claims of Spiritualism. A certain amount 
of testing of 'mediums' was done, and they were found to be 
frauds or failures, and the money was turned over into the gen- 
eral funds of the university. But meanwhile there has been an 
immense development ot knowledge about mental powers in ab- 
normal or unusual states. The word telepathy has come to have 
a meaning. Hypnotism has risen almost into a science, so that 
laws are restricting the practise of it. It no longer seems as 
absurd to imagine that we may possibly communicate with the 
spirits of the dead as it did twenty years ago. The idea of there 
being a possible communication between two spirits, one of whom 
is still in the body, is not very much more incredible than com- 
munication between two spirits in the body separated beyond all 
reach of the ordinary senses, by what is called telepathy, if there 
be such a thing, or by hypnotism, which is no delusion. Still 
further, the most thorough and careful investigations, carried on 
for many years by the Society for Psychical Research, have con- 
vinced some at least of those most active in it that communications 
have actually been held with spirits of the dead. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why the investigation should not be regarded as 
a legitimate one. 

"Of course the probabilities are greatly against success, and 
the utmost caution should govern the experiments; but, under 
the new conditions since the rise of the school of Saltpetriere, it 
is not only legitimate, it is also obligatory, that the men who are 
' put in positions where leisure is given them to make investiga- 
tions should tackle this subject. Professor James, of Harvard, is 
at work at it, and now Professor Hyslop, of Columbia, has joined 
in the search. They are doing this work in a scientific spirit, and 
we trust a scientific method. They should not be laughed at or 
abused, but encouraged and sharply watched. The history of 
this search is full of sad failures, and yet it is not hopeless that 
some Childe Roland may come to the Dark Tower 

"At present the main difference between those who are engaged 
in these researches is as to whether there is real intercourse with 
disembodied spirits, or whether there is some sort of thought- 
transference. With every prepossession in favor of belief in a 
spiritual existence after death, and yet against all likelihood of 
communication between the living and the dead, we pronounce 
the investigation not only legitimate but necessary. And we do 
not see why it is not as proper for a university to appropriate 
funds for this investigation as for other psychological laboratory 
work. We understand that the Society for Psychical Research 
has found its greatest difficulty to be the financial one." 



" Ian Maclaren," and the Worldliness of Ameri- 
can Churches. — Dr. John Watson, who has lately returned 
to his church in Liverpool after an American trip of some months, 
» ">ok occasion upon his return to tell his congregation some of his 
d >servations on religion in the United States. He said in part : 

Among many things he had seen in America, one thing which 
hat greatly startled him was the power of the secular spirit and 
the weakness of the Christian church. In that country men were 
devoted to money in a way he could not have imagined. The 
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power of money permeated all society ; in politics, high ideals 
were almost stifled, for every man bad his end to serve, and the 
Christian church was, to a considerable extent, conducted as a 
large business concern. There were districts where the church 
was practically abandoned by men, and the congregations com- 
posed almost entirely of women." 

These remarks have been widely commented upon in the relig- 
ious press, most American journals taking the ground that while 
there were many elements of truth in Dr. Watson's remarks, 
uoon the whole his view of American Christianity was unduly 
pessimistic and founded upon incomplete knowledge. A South- 
ern paper, the Richmond Central Presbyterian, however, appears 
to share the rather common Southern view that religious condi- 
tions in the Northern States are much less promising and much 
more given over to advanced and heretical tendencies than is the 
case south of Mason and Dixon's line. It says : 

"It is sadly true that there is much of the secular spirit in the 
American churches; worldliness in some places eating out spiri- 
tuality as a cancer. The condition must be very bad indeed, if 
one coming from Liverpool and London was so greatly startled 
and grieved. It is to be said that Dr. Watson spent the time of 
his last visit to America in the West, and, when there, not in the 
country, but in the great centers of rude and rushing Western 
life. We have some suspicion also as to the kind of churches into 
which he entered. When be comes again perhaps we can per- 
suade him, without money, to come to the South. We have 
enough of worldliness, heaven knows, but our churches are not 
wholly given up to the world: nor are they abandoned by men. 
A great reason for the presence of men in our churches, and for 
whatever of religious life and fruitfulness they have, is the fact 
that our ministry is not secularized, and has not secularized the 
pulpit. They are not attempting to preach, in a feeble and sensa- 
tional way, the politics and reforms and economies of the day, 
but having a divine word in their bands they are delivering a 
divine message both of righteousness and grace. We have our 
Bible, and our divine Redeemer and our redemption by the Cross, 
and we have not found them to fail in holding a multitude of 
men, busy men, strong men, the very best men we have in all 
classes and conditions. Nor have we found that kind of public 
work to fail in keeping the churches true to a spiritual service 
and a fruitful work at home and abroad. " 
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ploy, if possible, a tribunal which commands the obedience of 
those who come before it. Now in the Church of England there 
is one kind of authority which practically all men are agreed to 
uphold— the episcopal authority. No tribunal founded on that 
authority can. if th- clergy are 'oyal to their church, fail to obtain 
obedience. 3ut the court of the archbishops is founded on that 
authority in the surest and most direct manner, and, further, it 
is the tribunal distinctly ordered by the prayer-book — the preface 
is part of the prayer-book — for the determining of disputes in 
matters of ritual. It is argued, however, that this does not make 
the tribunal a real court ; that it has no right to insist upon any 
person appearing before it who wishes to keep away ; that it has 
no power to enforce its decisions ; and that even if those who do 
appear before it respect its judgments as they would those of an 
arbitrator, other clergymen will shut their eyes to its judgments 
and refuse to consider them. Now we venture to assert that 
these views are entirely mistaken, and that it can be shown that, 
even if not in name, at any rate in all essestials, the Lambeth 
tribunal is a competent court. We hold, that is, that it can, in 
fact, insist upon disputed points being brought before it, that it 
can enforce its decisions, and that the principles laid down in its 
judgments will be respected and carried out, not merely by the 
individuals primarily involved, but throughout the church." 

The Spectator does not agree with those who believe that the 
decrees of the archbishops will meet as little acceptance by extreme 
ritualists as have the decisions of the civil power. It says : 

"In our opinion the court of the archbishops has got all the 
status, sanction, and authority it requires to restore discipline to 
the church. In the first place, it is based upon the 'wo strongest 
and most fundamental things in the Church of England — the 
prayer-book, and episcopal authority. Next, it naturally claims 
the support of all High Churchmen as a purely spiritual tribunal, 
substituted for one which they regard as secular. Finally, owing 
to the existence of the bishop's right of veto, its decisions can, if 
necessary, be enforced by the calling into use of the machinery of 
the Public Worship Regulation act. The bishops, that is, can 
always, if they are defied, let loose the two aggrieved parishion- 
ers. Thus the court of the archbishops, based as it is on the 
authority of the bishops, holds the discipline of the church in its 
hands. If it acts — as we believe it will — boldly and independ- 
ently, and pays no attention to the clamor of outsiders, it can save 
the church." 



THE LITERARY DIGEST. 



A NEW ERA IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

IN the defeat of the Clergy Discipline bill, which was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons with the design of com- 
pelling the Catholic party in the church to conform more closely 
to the letter of the law pertaining to ritualistic practises, and in 
the opening of the court of the archbishops at Lambeth lately, 
it is thought not improbable that we have the beginnings of a 
new and far-reaching influence in the Anglican communion. 
Hitherto the civil power of the judges and Parliament has been 
practically the arbiter in questions of religious usage, and to 
some extent of doctrine when the latter has been involved, as it 
often is, in matters of ritual. Hereafter it is likely that ail such 
cases will come before the two English archbishops, and will be 
decided in accordance with the traditions of the English church 
as interpreted by religious experts. The prevailing feeling both 
in England and America seem to be that this outcome of the mat- 
ter is a fortunate one, and bodes good for the English church. 
The Spectator of recent date says : 

"The chief difficulty experienced hitherto in disputed points of 
ritual has been the refusal of a great portion of the clergy to ren- 
der obedience to the court by which the matters in dispute have 
been heard. We do not personally share the feelings that inspire 
this revolt against the so-called secular courts, but all reasonab' i 
men must take it into consideration, and must admit the gra /e 
difficulties that always ensue when men conscientiously refuse, to 
admit the jurisdiction of the tribunal which is claiming their obe- 
dience. Clearly, it is always better in spiritual matters to em- 



This is, of course, a secular view. A conservative ecclesiasti- 
cal view is found in the following passage from The Churchman : 

"All the forces of conservatism and traditionalism, even when 
united by an impulse in itself most praiseworthy, were unable to 
force back the organic life of the church into a mold which it had 
outgrown. The debates and agitations of the past year, however 
distasteful they may have been from many points of view, have 
at least resulted in one most certain conclusion. And it is a con- 
clusion which proves the inherent soundness of the public con- 
science of England when a perfectly definite principle is presented 
to it. It is now certain that the English church is no longer a 
part of the machinery of the state, as she was a hundred years 
ago. The action of Parliament in refusing to accept a measure 
of discipline based on the conceptions of the mutual relations of 
church and state, for which Sir William Harcourt has raised his 
voice, proves that no majority of sensible men at this day will 
wish to see the church imitate the ways of earlier generations 
when she cast out the Methodists and refused to send the episco- 
pate to America. 

"The surest way to revert to this devitalized type of Christian- 
ity would be the assumption of a body like Parliament to under- 
take the conduct of ecclesiastical business and to proceed to lay 
down what shall be the norm of public worship. . . . It is a sat- 
isfaction to the American critic to And our kinsmen adopting a 
principle we ourselves adopted years ago and have tested by the 
practise of over a century. The church must govern herself. No 
body of men, however well-intentioned, can act in her stead. 
Her mission lies in a sphere where the state, by its direct action, 
only destroys its best interests. True citizenship is Christian 
citizenship, but it will never reach the highest atmosphere of 
Christian thought and Christian practise if the state marks off by 
statute the church's path, or acts as the guardian of her precepts. 
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The ecclesiastical distress of 1898 will be a small price to pay for 
the victory of these principles on English soil." 

The court of archbishops — which derives its legal authority and 
standing from the directions contained in the preface to the Eng- 
lish " Book of Common Prayer "—has already begun to hear cases 
of disputed ritual. The first cases argued related to whether 
incense may be used in the Church of England. Some of the 
evidence was both curious and of antiquarian value. It was 
brought out that incense was used in Ely Cathedral as late as the 
end of the eighteenth century, and was then discontinued, not 
from any Puritan protest, but because a prebendary of the cathe- 
dral disliked the smell, and attributed to it bis headache. The 
proceedings of the court, says The Spectator, are characterized 
by great dignity, good sense, and patience. 



'Only believe." We therefore have no fault to find with the 
modern ambition of young church-members to put their hands to 
the wheel and to help make things go. That is what we want. 
We may add the word of caution to the church, not to ignore this 
spirit or to fail to take into account the peculiar religious condi- 
tions existent in our American churches, if not the world over. 
The type of church-membership has greatly changed within the 
last generation because the type of Christian life and character 
has changed. The church does not have her youth rightly in 
hand, and they get their training in quarters where it does neither 
them nor the church any good. Their religious lif^ is at best 
alloyed with much worldliness, and the church's evangelical and 
educational machinery doe^ not seem equal to the task of separa- 
ting the two." 



NEW YORK'S SEMITIC OUTBREAK. 



THE CHURCH VERSUS CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

THE rapid growth and development of young people's socie- 
ties in the churches is still a question which troubles the 
minds of some church workers and leaders. The topic came up 
recently before the Newark Preachers' Association, composed 
mainly of Methodist and Presbyterian clergymen in that city. 
The occasion for raising such a question was the alleged decline 
in the number of members and probationers in New York and 
Philadelphia and parts of New Jersey. This decline had attracted 
attention, and a meeting of the association was called for the spe- 
cial purpose of considering the cause of it. In the discussion 
much of the blame was laid at the door of the Epworth League 
by the Methodist and of the Christian Endeavor by the Presby- 
terian preachers. 

It was charged that these societies monopolize the attendance 
of young people by their six o'clock meeting and the sociability 
of the congregation by their special meetings, for that purpose. 
Thus the attendance at the regular services is not only depleted, 
but the usual interest in welcoming strangers and members before 
and after worship is withdrawn. The societies have become a 
sort of religious club which is a law unto itself, and hence amount 
to an independent church, while the social and worldly elements 
in them make them a menace to the church. This club-house 
attachment to the church withdraws energy that would otherwise 
be spent in the church, and therefore plays the part of a parasite. 

The statements made before the association are the subject of 
extended comment in The Lutheran (Philadelphia). It is in- 
clined to an unfavorable view of the multiplication of church 
societies. It says : 

"There are institutions that add strength to the church, and 
there are leeches that suck the church's blood. Chief among the 
former (not to speak of her seminaries, colleges, schools, orphans' 
homes, hospitals, etc.) are her catechetical, parochial, and Sunday 
schools, and her benevolent and missionary societies. Any or- 
ganization within the church that does not work along either edu- 
cational or missionary lines is likely to prove a leech — it consumes 
energy, but imparts none. The curse of modern church activity 
is the centrifugal tendency of its organized forms, which scatter 
energy in a thousand directions, but do not bring it to bear on 
the distinctive work of the church. There are societies within 
societies, wheels within wheels, machinery within machinery, and 
while there is a great deal of noise and friction, comparatively 
little comes of it. Much energy has been spent, but to little pur- 
pose. 

"Now, all right-thinking members of the church want some- 
thing to do. It is a favorable omen when they ask the question, 
'What shall we do? ' And it is a very unwise thing for any one 
to say to them in effect, 'Go and hold your peace. ' Back of that 
question lies latent, willing energy. It would be a grievous mis- 
take to discourage its awakening or its application. Paith with- 
out works is dead, and when the question pertains to fulfilling the 
great work and mission of the church, we must not say to them, 



BOTH Europe and America have their "problem of the Jew" 
at the present moment. The outbreak of antisemitism 
which culminated abroad in the persecution of Captain Dreyfus 
has had numerous echoes in the New World. Just now this an- 
cient spirit of antagonism is finding bitter vent in the East Side 
of New York, in a Hebrew mission which has recently been es- 
tablished in the center of the Ghetto, on East Houston Street 
We quote the following statement of the trouble from The Mew 
Voice (June 24) : 

"Last week New York had its first religious riot for many years. 
Wilson W. Dunlap, of Philadelphia, who calls himself the 'para- 
lytic missionary,' has inaugurated a street crusade to convert 
New York Jews to Christianity, and has stirred up surprising op- 
position. Mr. Dunlap] has been holding a series of meetings at 
the Hebrew mission on East Houston Street, right in the heart of 
New York's Jewry. Last week, however, he launched out into 
broader fields. With a wagon covered with Scripture texts in 
English and Hebrew, an assistant, one Oscar Lemburger, a con- 
verted Hebrew, and three women singers, be drove through the 
streets of the Ghetto and attempted to hold street services. Vig- 
orous opposition began at once, developing, through vituperation 
and watermelon rinds, to firecrackers, ancient eggs, vegetables, 
defunct animals, and finally cobblestones. One of the young 
women began to sing a hymn, but was soon knocked to the 
ground by a cobblestone and nearly killed. The two policemen 
detailed to protect Mr. Dunlap were powerless to stop the fury of 
the crowd, which numbered, according to newspaper reports, 
more than 3,000 persons. Trouble of more or less seriousness 
has been going on ever since the Hebrew mission opened several 
months ago. Mayor Van Wyck has threatened to revoke the mis- 
sionary's license to preach in the streets if the rioting continues, 
and this Mr. Dunlap and his coadjutators regard as an infringe- 
ment of their right of free speech. * 

In connection with this trouble the following advertisement ap- 
peared recently in the New York Tribune : 

TO CHRISTIANS. 

" It may surprise you to know that in New York City attempts 
are made almost daily by Jewish foreigners 10 kill American citi- 
zens for proclaiming the Word of God. 

"Thousands of Jews residing in this city are taught that the 
Lord Jesus Christ was an illegitimate child, who was killed by a 
rabbi when thirteen years of ag«. 

"They are also taught that they do God service by trying to 
kill those who teach the truth about the Lord Jesus. 

"This fulfils prophecies contained in the Word of Gel, all of 
which was written by Jews. 

"The object of informing you of this is to call to your attention 
the great need of giving thw truth to those perishing, and the 
great opportunity which is at your very door. 

" Further facts or literature showing what Jews are taught free 
upon request. 

"No financial aid is needed, but we earnestly request the coop- 
eration, prayers, and moral support of all Christians. Bnnr. 
School for Hkurews, 202 East Houston Street." 

The American Hebrew, in an editorial headed "To Our Chris- 
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tian Friends," quotes the foregoing advertisement and Comments 
upon it as follows : 

"We respectfully ask the editor of The Tribune if he believes 
his journal to be justified in publishing libelous advertisements of 
this kind. We call upon the authorities of this city, and we call 
upon the Christian community, to read these extracts of a public 
advertisement, with all the deliberation possible, and weigh their 
possible danger. The first and third paragraphs are calculated 
to give the impression that there are Jews in New York City who 
are bent on murdering persons who seek to convert the Jews into 
Christianity. We need not give these statements the stamp of 
falsehood. The Jews are too well known as law-abiding citizens, 
and need no defense whatever in this direction. But, as to the 
statement that the Jews teach their children that Jesus was an 
illegitimate child, who was killed by a rabbi or by any one else, 
or that the Jews teach that a service is rendered to God by killing 
those who seek to teach the truth about Jesus, it is not only au 
abominable falsehood in itself, but has a tendency to bring about 
hostile feeling between the Jews and the Christians that we can 
ill afford in thiscountry, anditremains altogether forthe authori- 
ties of this city, and for the respectable Christians of this city, to 
say whether or not a church movement which adopts such methods 
shall be permitted to continue its existence 

"We have heretofore pointed out to the mayor of New York 
the danger of permitting these people to preach in the public 
streets, with the knowledge that, whenever that is done, there is 
a breach of the peace. Circumstances that have recently occurred 
have proven to our satisfaction that these breaches of the peace 
are not caused by the Jews at all, but are part of the plan which 
this missionary has set on foot for the purpose of bringing his 
work into notoriety, and to keep himself before the public eye. 
We are fully convinced of the truth of this statement, which we 
make in all seriousness. Mr. Dunlap and his aids do this for 
the purpose of creating trouble, and thus being enabled to pose 
before their Christian friends as martyrs to the cause of bringing 
Christianity to the Jews." 

Commenting upon the same advertisement in The Tribune, 
The Independent says : 

"We have seldom seen anything more vicious and false. Its 
purpose is to stir up race prejudice and religious prejudice. 'Al- 
most daily ' must be as many as two hundred and fifty times a 
year. It is strange that none of these attempts at murder suc- 
ceed. It is not strange that the school has trouble and that the 
police have had to interfere." 

The New York Tribune has made some investigations among 
the missions on the East Side, and in the course of a recent arti- 
cle presents the Jewish argument thus : 

"Men who are connected with the missions on the East Side 
deny indignantly the reports about marking the children, and 
investigation has shown that if these outrages were committed 
they were neither inspired nor carried into execution by them, 
but by the men who are known to the East Side Jews as meschu- 
miths, or apostates. 'The Christian missionary in this part of 
the city, ' said A. H. Fromenson, associate editor of The Jewish 
Daily News, ' is not an objectionable person to us. We have 
been accustomed to his presence among us, and we have no com- 
plaint to make about him, any more than a densely populated 
Christian district would make against a Jew who would establish 
headquarters among them for the purpose of making converts to 
Judaism and do his work in a quiet and orderly way. Of course, 
the comparison is purely hypothetical, because Jews do not work 
in that direction — we never try to make converts. The Rev. Mr. 
Birnie and other men of his stamp, who come here thinking that 
they may convert some of our people, are not the men to whom 
we object, and they are not the men who are accused of injuring 
the children or abusing their rights as missionaries. We object 
to the meschumiths, their methods, and the false light in which 
they place the whole Jewish community. These are Christians 
for money only, and they induce many miserable wretches to go 
through the ceremony of conversion, make them relate their "ex- 
perience, " and then make a show of souls saved so that they may 
be continued in the service. The men who supply the funds, the 
ministers who give their support to the missions, and the commu- 
nity at large are entirely ignorant of the true state of affairs, and 



there are thousands of good people who think that many Jews 
are converted to Christianity every year, while in fact there are 
no converts. '" 

A somewhat different view of the affair is given in the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Hartford Times : 

"This question, how great apart ordinary, every-day, secular 
courage plays in what may be called aggressive missionary work. 
Is suggested most recently by the attempt of a missionary to hold 
street services among the Jews of the East Side in New York. 
The man is a paralytic, and knows that his services are extremely 
offensive to the people among whom he goes. Yet he not only 
goes himself, previously demanding police protection, but takes 
others with him, including women. The accounts of last Sun- 
day's proceedings indicate that the course followed was injudi- 
cious, but they do not show that the missionary was alarmed or 
disturbed in any way. Some of his assistants were slightly hurt 
by missiles, and one young woman who was singing was knocked 
down by one. As she rose a man in the crowd spat in her face. 
This young lady seems to have been of the stamp of Peter, but 
having no sword she trusted to her fists, and after jumping from 
the wagon and chasing the man some distance, she caught him 
and slapped his face. In getting back she had her dress nearly 
torn from her body. Three separate demands were made on the 
police for protection, and the police seem to have done all they 
could. But the advent of these missionaries among people who 
know and despise their faith was certain to make trouble. It did 
make a riot of moderate dimensions. There is no visible reason 
to believe that any good can be done by such a mission as this 
man has attempted, while bad feeling and actual violence are 
almost certain to attend his efforts." 

The New V 'oice thus sums up the case : 

"There are two sides to the matter — there always are two sides. 
Mr. Dunlap has a perfect right to preach any doctrine be pleases 
so long as he complies with the law, and the authorities are bound 
to protect him while he retains his license. It is also little less 
than incitement to riot for a great newspaper, with a circulation 
up in the millions, to praise the rioters for their stone-throwing 
violence as 'highly creditable to their self-respect,' and to call the 
missionary 'a common nuisance which ought to be suppressed.' 
On the other hand, it would seem to be injudicious, to say the 
least, to parade among a people so rock-bound in their religious 
conservatism as the Jews — mostly illiterate Jews at that — with 
signs and utterances strongly obnoxious to them, calling them 
sinners, and denouncing their beliefs. The mission where orderly 
propaganda is conducted may be a good thing, but unnecessary 
offense to religious prejudices is always a dangerous thing, espe- 
cially io the crowded streets of New York's East Side." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

In Montreal a Christian unity meeting was held recently. Eighty-four 
ministers of Protestant denominations were present. Bishop Bond of Mon- 
treal presided. 

THE new Year-Book of the Congregational churches in this country 
shows that this denomination made a gain last year of six churches and 
3,370 members. The adult baptisms were 1,803 less than the previous 
year, and infant baptisms 1,170 less. There was a loss of 3,091 members of 
Sunday-schools. The additions to the churches on confession (35,189) was 
smaller than in any year since 1885. The benevolent contributions fell off 
$552,405 from 1897, and the home expenditures increased $81,093. 

Commenting on the recent discovery of the mummy of Meremptab, one 
of the early Egyptian Kings, Jiiblia says: "This is interesting. The fact 
that this king's body could not be found had led the dilettante to the con- 
clusion that he must have been the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red 
Sea. As he ruled at the close of the nineteenth dynasty, when the exodus 
may very probably have taken place, this conclusion was regarded as se- 
cure. Apart from the fact that the Biblical narrative does not state that 
the Pharaoh was drowned and the further fact that many Pharaohs' bodies 
are missing, this theory is now hopelessly shattered by the discovery of 
Meremptah's body." 

THE use of individual cups in the communion service is the subject of 
an approving editorial in The Lutheran Observer. The editor speaks of 
being present at a service in which the individual cups were used and says: 
"The quiet solemnity with which all this occurred removed every vestige 
of prejudice and apprehension which we previously entertained in regard 
to this method of administering the Holy Supper. It was really more 
solemn and impressive than the old method, and we advise any pastors 
who have doubts and prejudices in regard to this improved method of ad- 
ministering the sacrament to attend on such an occasion in order to judge 
of its adaptation and character for themselves." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE DREYFUS CASE. 

CAPTAIN DREYFUS'S refusal to don his former uniform, 
when embarking to return from the fie du Salut to France 
in the cruiser S/ax, is taken by some as signifying that he expects 
France to make unusual amends to him. The chances are very 
much in his favor, but not altogether so. He is to be tried at 
Rennes, away from easily excited Paris. But the belief in his 
guilt has become so much a gospel with many Frenchmen that 
there is some difficulty in obtaining an impartial military court. 
Colonel Saxie, of the Tenth Artillery, who was at first chosen as 
president of the new court, declared so openly that "he did not 
care a hang for the evidence before the Court of Cassation, had 
read none of it, and would do his best to send the Jew back to the 
island." that a more impartial officer had to be appointed. Clem- 
enceau writes in the Aurore : 

"The object is to shield General Mercier, tho there can be no 
doubt of his guilt. Every one knows that he obtained Dreyfus's 
conviction by secret document, that he used forgeries against the 
prisoner which were made to order by the general staff. The 
court at Rennes will be told : 'To liberate Dreyfus is to convict 
Mercier. Choose now between the Jew and your general. ' That 
has been done before, it may be done again. But it will not cause 
us to relax our efforts." 

The Petit Journal, which has been violently anti-Dreyfusard 
throughout the whole affair, and is the only paper read by many 
petit s bourgeois, innocently declares that "Colonel Paty du Clam 
has been arrested, but nobody seems to know why." "It's the 
revenge of the Jews. Dreyfus prophesied that his race would re- 
venge bim, " says the Libre Parole, but omits to adduce any evi- 
dence for its assertion. The Ripublique Francaise expresses 
itself, in the main, as follows : 

Let us at least have a rest after the new court has given its ver- 
dict. This principle of reopening a case after it has been judged 
is a bad one. If every prisoner who thinks he has been hardly 
used were allowed to agitate for a new trial in the press, France 
would be uninhabitable. Nor need the Dreyfusards think they 
are forgiven. The public have suffered too much for that. The 
army has been belittled, even weakened by the relentless war 
which has been carried on against our best generals. When we 
come to think that most of the persons who besmirched the army 
had nothing to do with the Dreyfus affair, and only wanted a 
pretext to disorganize our military power for the furtherance of 
their own revolutionary purposes, we know that the indignation 
of the country has not been allayed. 

In the Figaro, however. Comely writes : 

" The fear that the new court will decide against Dreyfus, de- 
spite the evidence in his favor, is groundless. Alfred Dreyfus 
will be declared innocent unanimously. He will De sent as cap- 
tain to a regiment. He will be introduced to the troops with spe- 
cial honors, and he will be promoted rapidly, to make good to 
him the time he has lost. And not a single officer of his regiment 
will be so unjust as to refuse to associate with him." 

M. Emile Zola points out that the famous letter to the Presi- 
dent, for which he was convicted of slander and forced to fly the 
country, was, after all, not strong enough. He says in the main : 

I had greatly softened things, I had even withheld some evi- 
dence which to-day is clear, but of which I was then in doubt. I 
suspected Henry, yes, but I had no proofs, and so I thought it best 
to leave him out. I had confidential information so terrible that 
I feared to publish it. Yet to-day these confidences have become 
commonplace truisms. My poor letter is no longer up to date, it 
seems childish, weak, by the side of the revealed truth. 

The lndependance Relge, Brussels, points out that it was the 
foreign press, more impartial and calm than the French, which 
encouraged such men as Zola in their efforts to get at the truth. 



The Westminster Gazette, London, thinks Frenchmen were not 
altogether to blame for their opposition to the revision. It says : 

"For what had the French people to presume, before they could 
accept the theory of Dreyfus's innocence? Simply the most in- 
credible depravity on the part of men highly placed and com- 
pletely trusted. It is scarcely wonderful if a conviction to this 
effect has only been brought home to the mass of Frenchmen 
after a long and violent struggle in which many well-intentioned 
people have pledged themselves deeply to the wrong cause. When 
the worst has been said — and there is a great deal to be said about 
the violent anti-Jew and extreme Catholic fanaticism which has 
swept over France — the case remains so intrinsically incredible, 
and has been so difficult to follow in its dark and devious wind- 
ings, that we are under no necessity to hold the French people 
partners in the guilt of Henry and Esterhazy and others who must 
shortly be branded. A passionate reluctance to believe M. Zola's 
incredible tale would not be a bad fault in a good Frenchman." 

Prof. Goklwin Smith, in the Toronto Weekly Sun, says: 

"This Dreyfus affair has lowered the army, or at least its 
chiefs, in tho eyes of Europe. It is doubtful whether the same 
effect has been produced on the mind of the French people. If 
the Americans, with all their intelligence, could swallow the 
story of the Maine, the French may continue to believe, despite 
the evidence, the guilt of Dreyfus. The army is the one thing in 
which all Frenchmen feel pride, and when its honor is concerned 
their faith is as blind and as proof against the evidence of facts 
as that of any religious devotee."— Translations made /or Tux 
Literary Digest. 



WHY UNIVERSAL PEACE IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

WHAT the Peace Conference at The Hague has accomplished 
so far has not been officially revealed to the outside world. 
There is a rumor that the German Government suggested that the 
sittings be made public, but that England refused. At any rate, 
the proceedings are secret, and all we hear is subject to the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. In the mean time the conviotion is getting 
stronger that the Conference, so far as the establishment of uni- 
versal peace is concerned, must necessarily be a failure. This is 
especially well expressed by a writer in the Handelsblad, Amster- 
dam, who, under the heading " Ulterior Hopes, " writes as follows : 

"To make lasting peace possible, national ambition must be 
killed. Is that possible ? Let us see. 

"Here comes Marianne, the personification of France. The 
cap of liberty is on her raven locks, but it does not sit very firmly. 
Will it fall from that restless little head ? 

"'Do you think I am hopeless?' she asks. 'Havel forgotten 
Alsace-Lorraine? No, no, the Latin race is not dead. We will 
unite Spain with us ; we will raise the Pope — dependent upon our 
support — once more to a throne ; we will teach Italy the step of 
our battalions. Does any one think I have forgiven Agincourt 
and Crecy, and Waterloo? No, and I have not forgotten the 
America and India of my forefathers. The Latin race shall once 
more rule the world, for my children are as countless as the sands 
by the sea. ' 

"'I have aspirations,' says John Bull. 'I want the consolida- 
tion of my empire, I want an alliance with the Anglo-Saxon on 
the other side of the water. Do you think I flatter him so hum- 
bly for nothing? Africa must become a British island. The 
Russian will be driven out of sight. When Ireland once more is 
loyal, my fleet shall rule the world, if only the Yankees will help 
me! I can always recruit an army out of the lower orders. The 
gold, the wealth of the earth must be mine. Let Britannia rule ! ' 

" Here comes Pobydonoszeff, the typical Russian. He is mas- 
ter of Europe just now, thanks to poor Marianne. He represents 
the Slavic races, who dream no less of being masters in Europe 
and Asia than any other race. The Orthodox church must be 
made victorious everywhere, he says. He points to China and 
Central Asia, soon to be all Russian. He points to the want of 
unanimity in Europe, and tells us that the sword of mighty Rus- 
sia is the real arbiter. And the three widows whom he has 
robbed, Finland. Poland, German Russia, bow their heads in 
fear. 

"And now the youthful Kaiser, crowned by a helmet which 
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bears the emblem of the fighting eagle : 'I hope for the realization 
of the dreams of Frederick, of Louise, the country's saint in the 
struggle with France, of my grandfather, who knew what he 
wanted, and knew how to be patient as well as to act. Let every 
one who speaks the German tongue be as brothers. Let an in- 
vincible navy defend our sons, our trade, our industry against the 
jealous. We need a mailed fist to obtain our share of the wreck 
of China. I stood upon the Mount of Olives, and I saw that all 
Asia Minor, once the corn chamber of the world, will be so again 
in the hands of the Germans. I shall do my duty and see to the 
fulfilment of my people's ulterior hopes. ' 

" But how is peace to be established with all this ? " — Transla- 
tions made for The Literary Digest. 



ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 

MUCH feeling has been aroused by the news that another 
plot has been hatched — and discovered — for destroying the 
independence of the South African Republic. A few arrests have 
been made, but the men imprisoned are evidently not the heads 
of the conspiracy. The London Daily Chronicle nevertheless 




HONEST JOHN BULL DOESN'T KNOW THERE HAS BEEN AN 



"On the part of Great Britain the suffrage and the dynamite 
monopoly were mentioned as grievances, on the part of the re- 
public the Swaziland boundary, the still unpaid damages of the 
Jameson raid, and the arbitration question. Sir Alfred Milner 
demanded alterations in the text of the naturalization oath, better 
representation for the Rand, and full citizenship for all who have 
been five years in the country. The President offered to grant a 
'first paper' after two years' residence, and after seven years' 
residence full citizens' rights to men owning real estate worth 
$750, or having an income of at least $1,000 per year, or paying 
$250 per annum in rent. The oath of allegiance must, of course, 
contain a clause forswearing the new citizen's former country. 
The President is willing to suggest still further concessions, if 
Great Britain will arbitrate. " 

The British papers hardly conceal that the object is to annex 
the Transvaal, not to redress alleged grievances of the English- 
speaking Uitlanders. The Speaker, London, says: 

"If the Uitlanders, whose petition was forwarded to the Queen, 
wish to get rid of their nationality, be liable for compulsory ser- 
vice in the Boer army, and to be loyal citizens of the South Afri- 
can Republic, they undoubtedly have a grievance in not being at 
once admitted to the franchise. But Mr. Lionel Phillips, who 




pt male TO ROB HIS UNCLE VKVU—Kladderodatsch, Berlin. 



admits that it would be easier to believe "the arrested men acted 
upon their own responsibility if the existence of a serious plot 
were not denied by the very papers which encouraged the Jame- 
son raid." That all such troubles are raised artificially for the 
purpose of robbing the Boers of their independence is shown by 
the address signed by over twenty thousand foreigners in the 
Rand — mostly Germans, Dutch, French, Belgian, and Old-Colony 
men — who declare that they wish for no foreign interference to 
redress whatever grievances they may have. They express their 
confidence in the government of the republic, and declare ex- 
pressly that their signatures can be proven to be bona fide, thou- 
sands being property-holders, while the names appended to the 
petition sent to England were obtained during the races and the 
cricket match. Meanwhile the British Government, acting upon 
the suggestion of the last-named petition, sent Sir Alfred Milner 
to confer with President Kriiger at Bloemfontain. The meeting 
was without result. The British account of it is, briefly, as 
follows : 

Governor Milner suggested that all foreigners should be made 
citizens after five years' residence. He also asked for better rep- 
resentation of the Rand. He also informed the President that he 
expected concessions great enough to enable the Uitlanders to . 
help themselves, without the assistance of the suzerain power 
(England). President Kriiger was willing to grant liberal con- 
cessions in the matter of the suffrage, if England would agree to 
arbitration in other questions. Sir Alfred Milner said that con- 
cessions to the Uitlanders must be made in any case, if the 
" home rule " of the Transvaal is to be respected. A foreign arbi- 
tration, however, would never be admitted by Great Britain. 

The South African Republic gives the following account : 



knows as much about the Transvaal as any man, admitted very 
frankly that the question of the franchise excited no interest. It 
is used because it makes an impression in England." 

Yet the same paper complains bitterly that the shortsighted 
policy of the Boers is "to maintain a government of the country 
for the Dutch and by the Dutch." The Westminster Gazette. 
London, says : 

" In the pass to which matters have come, there is nothing to 
gain by disguising the truth. We can do everything, if the Cape 
Dutch are with us ; we can do nothing if they are against us. 
This is not an acknowledgment, as some Boers might suppose, 
that Great Britain is not strong enough to assert her ascendency, 
if the occasion required it. . . . We need have no shame in con- 
ceding to the Boers that they can, if they choose, take advantage 
of this situation to delay a settlement which, as we bold, is as 
much in their interests as in ours. Nor, if we are just, shall we 
fail to add that this situation is part of the penalty which we must 
still pay for that disastrous raid. Still, there it is, and we had 
better make a clean breast of it. . . . Our jingoes will no doubt 
tell us that this is a slow process, unworthy of a great power which 
has the men and the money to force a settlement. We can only 
reply that in the nature of things a forced settlement will be no 
settlement. At the best it would throw South Africa back for 
twenty years, whereas opinion, however slow it seems, will bring 
the conclusion in half that time." 

But the great majority of British publications demand revenge 
for the defeats England suffered at the hands of the Boers. In 
The Nineteenth Century a Rev. Father Ryden wants war against 
the Boers to wipe out the disgrace of Majuba Hill. "The honor 
of England demands it," he thinks. The English papers are full 
of incorrect descriptions of Boer life and Boer character, and the 
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sum of the argument is always : " How dare a Dutchman think 
himself as good as an Englishman ! * In The National Review, 
London, Arnold White writes : 

" The Uitlanders live and move with a stinging sense of humil- 
iating inferiority as compared with the Dutch. Pride of race, 
which is perhaps the dominant note of the English character, 
tells the British settlers in the Transvaal that altbo they are thrust 
down into a position of political serfdom, they are really the su- 
periors of the Boers who hold the whip-band over them. It is not 
difficult to conceive the wounding and bitter sense of wrong ex- 
perienced by men and women of the proudest race on earth." 

He is especially embittered by the fact that the language of the 
Dutch, of whose rich literature and deep learning Englishmen 
are generally ignorant, should be given preference in the Trans- 
vaal. The Newcastle Chronicle says : 

" During the recent elections at the Cape, the president of the 
Afrikander Bond Congress said : ' This is our country, but we will 
allow other people to live in this country provided they behave 
themselves properly, and we are going to be the judges of the 
behavior. ' This amazing tenet of the Bond party which is now 
in power at the Cape is precisely what President Kriiger holds in 
his Dutch Republic. How little this conforms with the idea of 
British supremacy in South Africa will be seen by every one. It 
rests with Mr. Chamberlain to disenchant both Boers and Bond 
of their illusion." 

Party politics make little difference to this feeling. Lloyds and 
Reynolds, Money and other financial papers, the Scottish and the 
Irish of the North, all join in the cry : " Down with Kriiger 
and the Boers ! " The colonial papers, too, regard the question 
a safe one for professing loyalty. The Montreal Gazette thinks 
with pleasure of the havoc British lyddite shells will make among 
the Boers. The Victoria Times is certain that British honor re- 
quires the destruction of the country, "altbo of course, from the 
Boers' point of view it may be asked : Why can't the foreigners 
go away, if they don't like our laws?" On the other hand, the 
Boers have never been so confident of ultimate success, if war is 
forced upon them, as now. That they will be succored from the 
Old Colony is certain. At a Bond meeting in Burgersdorp the 
following motion was passed : 

" We are certain that, unless the ' imperialist ' policy adopted 
against the Transvaal is modified, South Africa and the British 
empire will suffer. We will not sit still when the Transvaal is 
treated unjustly by England." 

One speaker declared that " there can be no lasting peace until 
the Transvaal is altogether free. " Others offered prayers to God 
for the speedy advent of the day when "all Afrikanders can throw 
off the yoke of Britain. " "A Dutch-speaking Afrikander " writes 
to the London Speaker as follows : 

"Notoriously, there is no country in the world where gold- 
mining is carried on under such extremely advantageous condi- 
tions as in the Transvaal ; witness of this fact is the enormous 
dividends (200 and 300 per cent, in some cases) declared by the 
gold companies. If one wishes to find a down-trodden gold- 
mining industry one has to go to India, where the industry is 
simply crushed under the many burdens imposed upon it; to 
Klondike, and other places under British rule, not to the Trans- 
vaal, where there are hardly any appreciable burdens imposed 
upon the industry. . . . The English press, instead of encourag- 
ing British subjects, instigated by the capitalist organs in South 
Africa, to keep up an agitation which would not be allowed in 
any other country than the long-suffering Transvaal, should try 
to view this matter with some slight degree of fairness and jus- 
tice. If there is any cause of offense given, it is not given by the 
Transvaal, but by Mr. Chamberlain. Witness his infamous 
• suzerainty ' claims. " 

How powerful the Dutch element is in the Cape Colony may 
be gathered from the following, in the Colesberg Advertiser : 

"I learn from a reliable source that Mr. Scbreiner is starting a 
crusade against the royal coat of arms ! That is to say, he is 



desirous that all official documents that have heretofore been 
embossed with the royal cypher should in future be plain. This 
is giving the most favorable view of the Prime Minister's inten- 
tions, altbo economy in printing, etc., can be the only excuse 
for this extraordinary decision. What excuse, however, Mr. 
Scbreiner can find for replacing 'On Her Majesty's Service' on 
official envelopes, by ' On the Public Service, ' is not so apparent. 
Will the next alteration be 'On the Republic's Service,' I won- 
der?" 

Mr. Scbreiner has warned the British Government that an at- 
tack upon the Transvaal may be disastrous to British rule in South 
Africa. The Pretoria correspondent of the Nieuws van den Dag, 
Amsterdam, writes: 

"They threaten us ! Do they know what that means? We are 
armed to the teeth, and we have over two million cartridges in 
reserve.* Money there is in abundance, cash enough to carry on 
the war for years. Natal has many Boers who will join us, the 




John Bull: "I am going to the Peace Conference (or a while, but yon 
needn't think 1 am done with you / " 
Oom Paul : " Oh, I don't know '"—Amtterdamaur. 

Old Colony is almost entirely with us. Yet England threatens ! 
Some day our patience will be ended. Then it will be time to 
pray for the souls of the poor English soldiers. This time do 
quarter will be given. ... As a nation we would have lost all 
self-respect if we could longer bear the coarse insults heaped upon 
us." 

That the Germans settled in the Transvaal will act like our own 
German-Americans during our wars may be gathered from an 
address sent by the Johannesburg Germans to Dr. Lieber, leader 
of the Center Party in the Reichstag, and which runs, in the 
main, as follows : 

We thank you for the position you have taken in the question 
of Cecil Rhodes's reception of Germany. We do not expect Ger- 
many to make sacrifices for us. We trust in God and our rifles. 
We felt hurt, however, when the British cable agencies informed 
us that a man of Rhodes's character bad been honored by the 
Reichstag. Since we know the truth, we are aware that Germany 
still upholds the morality of nations. 

The continent of Europe sympathizes with the Boers in their 
danger. The following sketch from the Handelsblad, Amster- 
dam, admirably describes the views of moderate people in most 
countries : 

"A Transvaal Boer is nothing but an African Tory. He is 
Conservative to the bone. He is. above all, true to the church. 
He is a landowner, and guards his property with jealous love. 
He looks down with contempt upon mere money-makers, upon 
speculators, clerks, and shopkeepers. He is full of prejudices 
from the soles of his feet to the top of his head. He knows noth- 
ing of ' foreigners, ' and does not care to know anything about 

* In 1880-81 the Boer* were no badly armed that many men could not ob- 
tain rifles and ammunition until they were taken from the EnRlish. Othrrt 
went into action with two or three bullet* only.— Editor of THE Literary 
DllEST. 
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them. He will not speak their language, and he hates their mode 
of worship because it is different from his own. He holds what 
he has. He does not believe in the franchise for poor people. 

He opposes reforms, and his motto is 'England for the E ' 

I beg pardon. I forgot I was talking of the Afrikander Tory. 
His motto is 'Africa for the Afrikanders.' The Transvaaler has 
stronger principles, no doubt, and is more vigorous all around. 
But he is only a Tory for all that, despite the fact that the British 
Tory wants his blood." — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE RUSSIA. 

AMONG the countries which offer the best possibilities for our 
foreign trade is Russia. Her chief development will proba- 
bly be for many years to come in the direction of agriculture, and 
while the American farmer may expect to find serious competi- 
tion there, the American manufacturer might find a ready market, 
if the Muscovites had the necessary capital to make purchases, 
and the high tariff on foreign machinery were removed. M. de 
Witte, the present Minister of Finance, is anxious to open the 
country to foreign capital and machinery ; the Russian Nativists, 
whose chief organ is the Novoye Vremya, want to keep both out. 
According to the Russkoie Bogatstvo, St. Petersburg, M. de 
Witte argues as follows : 

" Prom a general national standpoint, the protective system can 
have but one object and excuse — the emancipation of domestic 
economy from dependence on other markets, other producers, 
and other means. Protection is a temporary policy, and its logic 
is self -abolition. Meanwhile we are passing through a costly 
experience. The Russian consumer must pay higher prices for 
everything he buys, and this is an objection, a criticism upon 
protection. But because of this we must try to pass through this 
stage of our industrial development as quickly as possible. To 
free ourselves, we must encourage manufactures in every possible 
way, and we must invite and attract foreign capital. We have 
no investment-seeking capital of our own ; agriculture does not 
yield it. It becomes necessary to take advantage of the plentiful- 
ness and cheapness of foreign capital. To be sure, we have to 
pay for this outside capital, but simple arithmetic will show that 
it is better to introduce foreign capital than foreign goods and 
implements. There can be no question which is the cheaper way 
— the importation every year of hundreds of millions' worth of 
goods, the price of which goes entirely into foreign pockets, or 
the introduction once for all of a given amount of capital, and 
with its aid to organize production at home, realizing under the 
least favorable circumstances 90 per cent, of the value of the com- 
modities. " 

The Russkoie Bogatstvo nevertheless argues that it is not nec- 
essary to hold out special inducements to foreign capitalists. It 
says, in the main : 

Foreign capital can not be prevented from coming and needs no 
special inducements or artificial privileges. The thing to remem- 
ber is, that rapid development by foreign capital will also bring 
in its train a labor question, a diminished demand for band labor, 
a displacement of males by females and children, and improved 
machinery. If the Government is to protect and encourage any- 
body at all, it should protect the factory laborer and prevent the 
struggle between capital and labor. 

But that is hardly as dangerous to the future of Russia as a 
continuation of the present system of exclusion with its attendant 
evils. A correspondent of the Vorwarts, Berlin, describes the 
condition of Russia as follows : 

" In eleven out of the sixty-eight gouvernements, that is, in a 
sixth of European Russia, the famine has raged for four years. 
Our Government, which permitted collections for the starving 
Hindus, does nothing to prevent a recurrence of the famine, and 
the people, who regard revolt against the Czar as sinful as revolt 
against the church, dare not help themselves. A revolution need 
not be feared. The people are not ripe for it, do not know bow 
to organize it, would not be able to substitute something better 
if the present system fell. But it is pretty certain that the politi- 



cal strength of Russia suffers under misgovernment on the one 
hand and stupid lethargy on the other. " 

Intriguers against the Czar are not wanting, and his life is not 
all "beer and skittles." The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Grazer Tageblatt says : 

"The Empress- Dowager and her clique do everything in their 
power to neutralize the Czar's good intentions. Several attempts 
were made to kidnap his chiid, as a hostage for his good be- 
havior, and the imperial couple hardly dare to leave the little girl 
out of their sight. In 1897 a palace revolution was prevented by 
the loyalty of a few adjutants only. No wonder that subsequent 
illnesses of the Czar and Czarina were attributed to poison. The 
old nobility are the Czar's worst enemies, since he emancipated 
himself from his mother's influence, and everything is done to 
prejudice the people against him in order to procure his removal. 
The masses are ignorant, fanatical, easily influenced by the 
clergy ; the clergy are as ignorant and fanatical, and as easily 
influenced by the Holy Synod. If a son is born to the Czar, at- 
tempts will be made to force him to abdicate. The news of his 
ill health is really due to these machinations. Not the reporters 
but the Empress- Dowager'has originated it, to prepare the public 
for a change. The Czarina is as unpopular as her husband, as 
she is too strong a character to submit easily to the influence of 
the Empress- Dowager. " 

Among other means to estrange the people, the Tageblatt men- 
tions apparent slights of the clergy. The priest of a village is 
told to wait with bread and salt in a certain spot, and the Czar is 
made to pass him a few yards distant, depriving the priest of the 
honor of offering the orthodox hospitality to the ruler of the em- 
pire and the head of the church. The article of the Tageblatt is, 
however, chiefly of interest in showing that a bitter, if noiseless, 
feud is being waged between the Conservatives and the Liberals 
in Russia. The rumors mentioned in the article will spread 
much faster in Russia than any story printed in the newspapers, 
and as such rumors may seriously undermine the influence of the 
Conservatives, the suspicion gains ground that the Liberals are 
fully the match of their adversaries in intrigue. — Translations 
made for The Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN NOTES. 

Lord CURZON, the viceroy of India, has signed a bill by which he show* 
his appreciation of American tariff legislation. Sugar on which a bounty 
is paid by the exporting country will have to pay extra duty in India. That 
sugar comes chiefly from the United States. 

A FRESH attempt is made in England to abolish the opium trade in the 
British colonies. The agitation is now strongly assisted by the Church of 
England, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Carlisle, 
Derry, Liverpool, Norwich, Rochester, and Mauritius openly taking part 

in it. 

THE Trans-Siberian Railroad will now terminate at Port Arthur instead 
of at Vladivostok. Pew people appreciate how useful this longest of all 
railroads is already to Russia, incomplete tho it is. Tens of thousands of 
emigrants are transported to the East, for the new Russian maxim is. "Go 
East, young man." Last year 200,000 colonists settled in Russian Man- 
churia. 

The German consul at Hongkong, whom the press agencies accused of 
supplying arms and ammunition to the Filipinos, is a salaried official 
(firrufs Consul) and as such not permitted to engage in mercantile trans- 
actions of any kind. Representatives of the press in Hongkong must 
know this, and the "news" was, therefore, most likely manufactured in 
London or New York. 

THE death is reported of Tuku Umar, the chief of the Malay rebels in 
Atcheen, who has opposed the Dutch Government with varying success for 
over twenty years. Bribed now and then to side with the Dutch, he always 
broke his word, and it cost untold treasure and thousands of men to sub- 
due the rebellions led by him. It was not until the natives had learned to 
appreciate the benefits of Dutch rule that Tuku Umar's following de- 
creased. 

"THE conservative English lawyer opposes the codification of laws as 
practised on the Continent. Yet there are some regulations which, while 
theoretically still in force, should be removed from the statutes as obso- 
lete," says the Amsterdam A'ieutcs van den Dag. "Thus there is a law 
which condemns the members of societies for the propagation of prohibition 
to seven years' hard labor. Disobedient clergymen may be imprisoned for 
life. Stealing from the Queen to the value of more than a shilling must be 
punished with death or not at all. Calais is treated as if it still belonged ;o 
England." 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Consul Erdman writes from Breslau, January 
»4, 1890, In regard to the expense attending the 
importation of a box of meat containing six bams 
and six pieces of bteakfast bacon. The weight of 
the box was about 115 pounds, and Mr. Erdman 
paid a duty in Hamburg of 10.15 marks ($3.42), a 
local duty in Breslau of 7.65 marks ($1.82), which, 
with freight charges from New York, made a 
total of 43.80 marks ($10.41). The consul adds : "It 
will be seen that it is an impossibility to import 
American meat into this part of Germany. With 
the cost of freight and duty, it is much more ex- 
pensive than German meat." 



Consular Agent Mertens, of Grao, writes, under 
date of February 15, i8go: 

"Spain's tobacco factories are to a great extent 
dependent upon American tobacco. During the 
late war this could not be furnished, and various 
trials were made with other kinds ; but none 
seemed able to replace the American product. In 
the month of May, new contracts for tobacco de- 
liveries are made by the company which has the 
monopoly of the tobacco trade in Spain, and, as it 
will probably purchase American tobacco again, 
our merchants should enter into negotiations with 
them. Already, agents from Germany with sam- 
ples have arrived in Madrid, and no time should 
be lost by the United States houses." 



Consul Jarvis, of Milan, under date of January 
ao, 1899, reports that the project of covering the 
canals in that city is being discussed. The circu- 
lar linesof the canals were once the city limits, 
but the growth of Milan has brought them into the 
busy portion, and they obstruct traffic and are 
undesirable from a sanitary standpoint. The 
canals possess a water surface of over 17 acres. 



Under date of February 16, Consul Roosevelt, 
of Brussels, transmits translation of a royal order 
published in the official journal, to the effect that 
partial remission of the excise tax is accorded for 
glucose employed in the following industries: 
Spinning, weavintt, finishing, dyeing, and tan- 
neries; also in the manufacture of playing-cards, 
wax, blacking, and imitation parchment paper. 



The tax is fixed at 13.50 francs ($3.61) per 100 kilo- 
grams (110.44 pounds) of dry extract contained in 
the glucose, and the order took effect February 



Reduced Prices 

\ \ , r E wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirtings 
during the next few weeks in order to nuke room 
for Fall goods. We have therefore made decided reduc- 
tions on almost every suit and skirt. You now have an 
opportunity of securing 
a fashionable garment at a 
reduction o f one-third 
from former prices. 

No. 611.— This illustration 
represents a most attractive 
Summer suit, consisting of a 
short jacket and styli-.li *kirt. 
Koth jacket and skirt are lined 
throughout, and t he revers 
arc faced with satin. The 
jacket can l>e worn open as 
illustrated. or dosed in double- 
breasted style. We make this 
suit from your selection of 
over thirty all-wool materials 
Retailers ask £15 for a suit of 
this kind. Our price has been 
#10.75. 

Reduced price for 
this Sale, $7.17. 




Pique Suit*, 
doced from $4 to Sa.67. 

Pique Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $a. 

We tell you about hundreds 
of other reduced price gar- 
ments in our Summer Cata- 
logue and Bargain List, which 
„ will be sent, /w, together 

No. Oil. with a full line of samples of 

materials to any lady who wishes them. Any garment 
that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain last ; 
don't delay— the choicest goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK ft SUIT CO., 
119 umJ iji We*t 13d 3L, New York. 



Since the Siberian Railway has brought the 
eastern sections of Russia into the area of univer- 
sal trade, the question of the future importance 
of Siberia as ft competitor in the international 
market as regards natural products, and as a 
country having more or less openings for the dis- 
posal of manufactured goods, is becoming of great 
interest to all European countries. The resources 
of Siberia are, at the present moment, undergoing 
careful investigation on the part of both Russian 
and foreign capitalists. Siberian newspapers 
publish daily the formation of new companies and 
commercial undertakings through banks and 
agencies, for the benefit of firms in foreign coun- 
tries which desire to gain the Siberian market, 
and likewise a part of the C hinese trade. The 
railway has also opened up a new market for 
each province in European Russia. It is reported 
that In Poland several factories have been opened 
exclusively for the manufacture of goods suitable 
for the Siberian markets. The I'ral iron mer- 
chants, owing to the keen competition of the 
manufacturers of southern Russia, are now di- 
recting their energies toward Siberia. The agri- 
cultural interests of Russia, l<>ng before the open- 
ing of the Siberian Railway, foresaw serious 
competition in grain, and therefore succeeded in 
raising the tariff of transportation on the Siberian 
product. 

Siberia entered the world s trade under very 
favorable conditions ; with bad harvests in Europe 
and rising prices, Siberia was able to place on the 
market enormous quantities of corn. Western 
Siberia, during the first half of 1897, sent nearly 
58,000 tons, and during the second half, 1 74,000 tons ; 
but, owing to deficiency in rolling stock, 80.000 tons 
of grain remained beyond the Urals. During the 
first half of xSg8, about 170,-00 tons were sold at 
good prices and hurried abroad by the Baltic and 
Black sea ports, while some were sold in Poland 
and Moscow. Grain from Siberia can be trans- 
ported to Russia by two routes, either by water 
through Tumaine or by rail through Cheliabinsk. 
The former route has by no means lost its impor- 
tance ; on the contrary, transports have increased. 

Not reckoning caravan transports from the gov- 
ernment of Tobolsk, the export of ceteals from 
Siberia in 1897, according to Siberian Lift\ was 
about 400,000 tons. Of this quantity, nearly 91 per 
cent, was wheat and flour, 5 per cent, oats, and 
a little more than 3 per cent, other grains. The 
exports in 1897 were distributed as fellows: 

Tons. 

Baltic Sea ports j#) t 3is 

Black Sea ports 9,33s 

Western frontier 39.04S 

Rivers Volga and Belov 5.500 

Internal Russian markets 6,225 

Ural works 4i7°v 

From the above, it will be seen that 94 per cent, 
of Siberian wheat was sent abroad, and if the 
wheat sent down the rivers to wharves in Samara, 
Oufa, and Perm, also intended for export, is in- 
cluded, the quantity will be more than 95 per 
cent. The largest quantity wasexported through 
Reval— namely, 145,161 tons, or over 48 per cent, of 
the whole export. After Reval comes St. Peters- 
burg, Liuau, and Riga, and lastly the southern 
ports, Novorossisk, and Rostoff. 



The Formosan Government has asked for an ap- 
propriation of 40,000,000 yen (.$20,000,000 in United 
States gold) for the construction of a railway 
through the island and for the improvement of 
Kelung harbor. The Japanese cabinet has given 
its approval, and, as the railway and harbor are 
urgently needed, it is believed the diet will pass 
the bill. There is at present in the island a railway 
60 miles long, running from Kelung to Teckcham 
(Hsinchik). It was commenced in 1887 and com- 
pleted in 1891. It was owned by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, but, on the taking over of the island by 
the Japanese, it passed into the possession of the 
latter Government. The proposed railway will 



VIOLIN 
TONE 



Is of the utmost importance to 
violinists — amateur or professional. The 
correct quality of tone may be obtained 
in its highest perfection in our establish- 
ment. Our collection of violins is un- 
equaled bv any- other stock in the world 
for tone quality and for preservation 
of individual specimens. 

Among the violins now for sale by us 
most beautiful in tone quality are the 
following: 

Antonlu* Stradlvarlu* 1714 — Inrc. 

pattern, beautiful red varnixli, marv.-lmis 
preservation - - - $6000 
Mcolaus Amatl, Cremona * *J3oo 
Lorentlui Oaudagnlnt • $1000 

Very perfect specimen with tremendous 

tone. 

Joanne, Baptiste auadagninl.very perfect, 
broad rich tone - • - $1800 

Francisco Ruggerius, Cremona 1700— larite 
grand pattern (quito different from ttie 
ordinary type) very brilliant tone $is<*> 
Domlnicus rtontagnana • • f 1000 
Francisco Stradivari - - fiooo 
Alessandro Oagllano - • $000 
Jos. Oaudagnlul - - $9SO 
Francisco Ruggerl - • $900 
and perfect examples of Oagllano, Bales* 
trleri, Zanoll. liberie, Carcaasl, Castagncri 
and others nt from - - $130 to Jsoo 

Also a number of genuine old Violins 
suitable for students at from $jo to $100. 

Bows by Tourte, Vulllaume, Bausch, 
Henry, Dodd. etc., at from Saoto $130. 

Authenticity of 
Every Violin 
Guaranteed. 

Lyon & Healy, 

Wabash Ave., and Adams St., 
CHICAGO. 
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extend south from Teckchara to Takow, a distance 
of 175 miles. 

The Japanese have rebuilt a part of the existing 
road, but no new rolling stock, with the exception 
of two or three second-hand locomotives from 
Japan, has been added. At present, 6 locomotives, 
12 passenger cars, and 30 freights and flats are in 
use. The gage of the present line is 3 feet 6 
inches, and the same will probably be continued 
in the new road. There will be required steel rails 
(probably of 60 pounds), locomotives, and bridge 
material for the line, and one of the leading en- 
gineers connected with the work has expressed to 
me his intention of recommending American loco- 
motives. The United States consul has been ur- 
gently requested by Mr. A. Yamashita, Taipeh, 
Formosa, one of the leading merchants and presi- 
dent of the Taipeh municipality, to place his name 
before the manufacturers of railway supplies', he 
specially desires information regarding American 
locomotives. 



Under date of February 15, Consul Smith, of 
Moscow, sends the following : 

"The custom-bouse department has published 
the following data of the passenger traffic across 
the Russian frontier for six months ended Decern 
ber 31, 1898 : Number of Russian and foreign pas- 
sengers that have crossed the European frontiers 
with passports and other legitimate documents 
from Europe to Russia, 3,633,637; from Russia to 
Europe, 3,733,913 ; over the Asiatic frontier : from 
Asia to Russia, 75,311 ; from Russia to Asia, 48,816 

The arrivals into Russia of passengers with pass- 
ports exceed the departures by 35,000. 



The falling-off is in sailing-ships. In 1875 there 
were 4,303 with a capacity of 878.385 tons and 399 
steamers with 180.998 tons ; in 1885 there were 3.607 
sailing-ships with 880,345 tons and 650 steamers with 
413,943 tons ; in 1895, 2,633 sailing-vessels with 660,- 
856 tonsand 1,043 steamers with 8^3,046 tons ; in 1898, 
2,533 sailing-vessels with 585,571 tons and 1,171 
steamships of 969,800 tons. In general, a steamer 
is thought to be able to carry three times as much 
as a sailing-vessel of the same size. The falling-off 
in sailing-ships from 4,303 in 1875 to 3,533 in 1898 
was more than making up for in the increase of 
steamers from 299 in 1875 to 1,171 in 1898. The 
regular crews numbered, in 1898, 47.428 men. 
The average was 5.7 men to a sailing-ship and 34.3 
to a steamer. German writers point with pride to 
the fact that whereas formerly a good many, if 
not quite all, of the big ships were built abroad, 
they are now built in German shipyards, by Ger- 
man mechanics, with German materials, etc. All 
that is now needed, they say, is a powerful fight- 
ing marine. The empire's interests are in every 
part of the world. These must be protected. 



j Irritable Stomachs 

make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 

kfomatoae^ 

Somaiose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
At druggitts' in 3-ct., V». H <•*</ ' 
haiUABllMbrrutaBMtaildtkuMlOt., 
M IMa* St.. ■•« Tors Our. Mluac ipsM sw 
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It is interesting to note Germany's eagerness to 
equal England as a mercantile and manufactur. 
ing state. Chemnitz, hundreds of miles inland, 
recently organized a branch of what is known as 
the national union for increasing the fleet. In toe 
industrial development that has assumed gigantic 
proportions in the last forty years, the mercantile 
marine has not only kept pace with internal prog- 
ress, but has done much to increase its fields of op- 
eration. Germany's fleet is second only to that 
of England. In 1875, Germany's merchant marine 
numbered 4,062 ships with 1,068,000 registered tons 
net ; in 1895 she had 3,665 ships with 1,554,000 tons ; 
in 1898, 3,603 ships and 1,555,000 tons. While the 
number of ships is smaller, the number of tons, 
compared with 1875, has Increased 50 per cent. 



Hot Weather Dyspepsia 

Thousands Suffer From It at This 

Season of the Year. 

Hot weather dyspepsia may be recognized by 
the following symptoms : Depression of spirits, 
heaviness and pain in the stomach after meals, 
loss of flesh and appetite, no desire for food, bad 
taste in the mouth, especially in the morning, 
wind in stomach and bowels, irritable disposi- 
tion, nervous weakness, weariness, costiveness, 
headache, palpitation, heartburn. It is a mis- 
take to treat such troubles with " tonics," "blood 
purifiers," "cathartics," "pills," because the 
whole trouble is in the stomach. It is indigestion 
or dyspepsia and nothing else. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear when 
the stomach is relieved, strengthened and 
cleansed by Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. They 
should be taken after meals and a few carried in 
the pocket to be used whenever any pain or dis- 
tress is felt in the stomach. They are prepared 
only for stomach troubles. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are indorsed by 
such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. Jenni- 
son, awl Dr. Mayer, because they contain the 
natura. digestive acids and fruit essences which 
when taken into the stomach cause the prompt 
digestion of the food before it has time to ferment 
and sour, which is the cause of the mischief. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are pleasant to 
take and unequalled for invalids, children and 
every person afflicted with imperfect digestion. 
It is safe to say they will cure any form of 
stomach trouble except cancer of the stomach. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages at 50 cents. A book 
on stomach troubles and thousands of testimo- 
nials sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 



The approach of the wine-making season has 
caused the agriculturists in this part of France to 
unite in a movement for the repeal of the tariff on 
sulfate of copper, which is extensively used to 
protect the grapevines against black rot and mil- 
dew. In periods of heavy rains, the vines some- 
times require five treatments, at an aggregate ex- 
pense of from $2 to $2.50 per acre. The use of cop- 
per has increased, and is expected to further raise 
the cost of the sulfate; hence the movement 
for a reduction of the duty. As the United States 
is the largest copper-producing country in the 
world, a rftumt of what is said on this subject in 
France will not be without interest. The imports 
of the sulfate into France were : 

Tons. 

1895 «4i64« 

1896 ■. 34.539 

1897 30,909 

1898 3».4<* 

The metal base enters into the composition of the 

sulfate in the proportion of 26 per cent, the price 
of the sulfate being entirely governed by the 
price of copper. When the proposition was made 
to remove the tariff of 3 francs (57 cents) per sso 
pounds from copper, it was stated that an Ameri- 
can syndicate had cornered the market and that 
the corner must soon break, with a resulting fall 
in prices. Wine-growers, influenced by this re- 
port, refrain from laying in a supply of sulfate, 
and as the demand for that article ceased, manu 
facturers stopped producing. A legislative com 
mission appointed to investigate the subject re- 
ported the advance in price to be a legitimate result 
of the workings of the law of supply and demand, 
to wit, the new and increased uses of copper in 
machinery, the extension of telegraphs, telephones, 
electric lighting and electric tramways, and es- 
pecially the building of the Metropolitan Trolley 
Railroad in Paris, which will consume 5,000 tons of 
copper. The opinion was expressed by the com- 
mission that the demand for consumption will con- 
tinue in access of production : that Japan and 
Spain can not increase their output; that Chile 
can increase hers; but that the possibility of 
equalizing the two factors— supply and demand 
must depend upon the copper producers of the 
United States. The consumption in France 
amounts, annually, to 60,000 tons — 47,000 tons in 
block, bars, and plates ; 8,000 tons of old metal, all 
imported ; and 5,000 to 6,000 tons of old copper 
picked up at home. 
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Luncheons 

Should include dainty, delicious sandwiches 
made with Protose, the vegetable meat, con- 
taining 25 \*rr cent more food value and 10 per 
cent m<»re fat-making properties than beel. 
Our free cook book gives a score of appetiz- 
ing ways to prepare Protose. 

TRY 
IT 
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Send 11s the name of a grocer who does not 
sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and »ix cents to pay 
postage, and »'e will forward a can free. 

SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 

71 Washington St.. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Successful Treatment 

OF THE 

EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 




OP Li Hung Chang numberless stories are told 
in Chinese society. Now and then one reaches 
this country through our consuls at China. 

On one occasion when the premier was having a 
bitter fight with some of the more conservative 
members of the Tsung-li-Yamen he received *s a 
present a magnificent cake which he had reason 
to suspect contained poison. He put the cake 
aside and set all his powerful machinery to work 
to find out who was at the bottom of the plot. 
The investigation was partly successful, the crime 
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being traced to three men, of whom one, at least, 
was absolutely guilty. Li had the trio arrested, 
and brought to bis Yemen. When they arrived 
they were ushered into his presence and were re- 
ceived in his courtliest manner The cake was 
produced with the remark that " politeness for- 
bade his tasting it until the three generous donors 
had had an opportunity to enjoy its excellence." 
Li cut the cake and one of his servitors handed it 
to the unwilling guests. Each took a piece and 
nte, or pretended to eat it. One crumbled the 
pieces and let them fall upon the floor, but the 
other two ate calmly, without manifesting any 
emotion. Ten minutes and the two men began to 
show symptoms of suffering. Li smiled benig- 
nantly and said to the man who had not eaten : 
11 Your wisdom is so great that I am compelled to 
I reserve your head as a souvenir to transcendent 
3 tnius." 

The man was removed and promptly decapi- 
tated. To the other two the premier remarked : 
"The cake that you are eating is not the one you 
sent, but one which I had my cook imitate. The 
poison from which you are suffering exists only in 
your imagination. I know of no way to cure your 
present pain except by letting you share the same 
fate as your friend who has just left the room." 

As they were led away the statesman said to 
his retinue : " It is a pity that a man who can eat 
a deadly corrosive poisoning with an unmoved 
countenance should so misapply the talent where* 
with heaven has endowed him." 



It seems that the late M. Sarcey.the well-known 
Parisian critic, whose Monday article in Le Temps 
has had only two interruptions in the course of 
forty years, died with a half-written "causerie " 
lying on his desk. "I must get up," he said to the 
doctor, a few hours before his passing. "It is ab- 
solutely necessary that 1 should finish my article. 
What will Paris say if it does not appear next 
Monday? I will do only a demi-feuilleton, if I 
must, but I must do it." Later he returned to the 
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SAVINGS 
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month's savings can be Invested 
as saved. 

By our plan each dollar is put to 
work as soon as saved, and is 
giving the earning power of ten. 

You can begin an investment with 
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by. $25 will do for a $500 Invest- 
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idea. He mentioned the Theatre Francai> "I 
shall go again and see ' Le Torrent.' I am afraid 
this piece is not well understood. It has not been 
rightly judged." These were his last words. 

Brio-Gen. William Llulow, military gover- 
nor of Havana, is well remembered in Detroit, 
where he was stationed for many years, first as 
engineer of the Ninth and Eleventh liRhthouse 
districts and afterward as engineer in charge of 
river and harbor work. It is recalled, says a 
writer in the New York World, that while light- 
house engineer an Irish contractor who had been 
doing government work for some years visited 
Ludlow and introduced himself, slyly laying down 
with his card a crisp $50 bill. It was his way of 
"feeling off " a new man. Ludlow neither affected 
to ignore the Incident nor lose this temper over it. 
On the contrary, he looked at the card and re- 
marked pleasantly, "So you are Patrick Flaherty ?" 
"That is my name, sor," answered the visitor. 
"And you have called to see me about getting 
some contract work for the Government?" "I 
have, sor." "Well, Mr. Flaherty," said Ludlow, "I 
suppose we can talk more freely over a cigar. Do 
you smoke f" He drew from his pocket two 
cigars, banded one to the contractor and put the 
otherbetween his own lips. Then, lookingaround 
on his table as if for a match, and rinding none, be 
coolly took the $50 note, twisted it into a lighter, 
set it aflame at the open grate fire, lightedhisown 
cigar and, without changing countenance, passed 
the stump of the burning bill over to the contrac- 
tor. 

Immanlel Kant ! A distinguished name, says 
the New York Times, for he who bore it was the 
most subtle of modern philosophers. Kant quick- 
ened thought and was the father of modern ra- 
tionalism, and still a God-fearing man. Kant out- 
lived the last century and was eighty when he 
died, in 1804. Philosophers— all save M. Voltaire- 
do not know how to make money, and their de- 
scendants do not fall heir to rich estates. Fraulein 
Benigna Kant, a grandniece of the author of the 
"Criticism of the Pure Reason," died recently at 
the poorhouse at Mitau, in Courland, aged sev- 
enty-two. She was destitute, without friends, and 
so passes away the last descendant of the great 
KOnigsberg philosopher. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



At the Law School. — "What are you studying 
about now— legal tender ? " "Yes— tough subject, 
isn't it > '—Harvard Lampoon. 

How Peculiar.— Doctor : "And when does this 
strange feeling come over you ? " 

Patient: "Usually in my odd moments."— 
Harvard Lampoon. 

Of Course.— Jioolks: "Did you ever make an 
orange phosphate without soda water ?" 

JAOOLES: "No. That'sa fizzical impossibility." 
—Harvard Lampoon. 

Value of a Wife.— A: "It's when a man is in 
trouble that he know* the value of a wife." 

B: "Yes; he can put all his property In her 
n«me."-7)'/-/fi'/f. 

Encouraging.— SHE: "Do you think my voice 
has enough volume i " 

Professor: "Good gracious, yes; to All a 
library."— Detroit Fret Press. 

Golf Helped Him.— His Honor: "Young man, 
do you appreciate the solemnity of an oath— do 
you know what an oath is ? " 

Boy : " Ye-es, sir. I caddied for you last Sun- 
day. '-Life. 

Knew a Thing or Two.— "Mayn't I teach you 
to swim. Miss Coylet?" "You may try, but I'm 
afraid you won't succeed." "Not succeed?" 
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"Well, different men have been trying for three 
seasons, and I have't learned yet."— Brooklyn Life. 

Hard on the Patient.— Casster : "Doctor, a 
year ago yon predicted that I wouldn't live three 
months. You see you were wrong." 

Doctor: "Never mind, better luck next time." 

-Puck. 

A Coming Disease. — Dr. SQUILLS: "What was 
the matter with that cab-driver you were called 
to see last night ? " 

DR. Kallomell: "As nearly as I can describe 
what ails him it is automobiliousness." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

A Slander — THE IirrfeR viewer : "There is a 
report started. Senator, that you are intending to 
retire from politics." 

Senator Makerox: "Young man, I am not the 
first man whose wealth has been overestimated." 
—Indianapolis Journal. 



Abut note Figuring.— Munson : "What's the 
birth-rate in the Philippines?" 

Peckk: "I don't know; why?" 

Munson : "I'm trying to figure out how long 
at the present death-rate it will take us to end the 
revolution."— Philadelphia North American. 

Where His Heart Was.— "Have you heard 
from your son in the Philippines, Mrs. Parkins? " 
"Oh, yes, indeed, Mrs. Jones. He writes regu- 
larly." "And is his heart in this war?" "I don't 
exactly know. I judge from what he says that it 
is in his boots most of the time."— Harper* s Bazar. 
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Needed Advice. — A paper published in Paris 
recently contained the following unique adver- 
tisement : **A young man of agreeable presence, 
and desirous of getting married, would like to 
make the acquaintance of an aged and experienced 
gentleman who could dissuade him from taking 
the fatal step.** 

It* Value.— "What do you think of this persis- 
tent demand for arbitration ? " asked a diplomat 
at The Hague. "Well," answered the gentleman 
'rom Germany as he pensively exhaled a cloud of 
smoke, "I am inclined to think that if we manage 
things with discretion it can be prevented from 
becoming a casus belli."— Washington Star. 

How They Talk and Think.— She: "It al- 
ways exasperates me to meet Josephine Jenkins, 
whom you used to be sweet on." 

He: "Why, my dear?" 

She: "She always looks at you as if she could 
have married y«>u if she had wanted to,"— Chicago 
Record. 

A Cheerful Chap.— Maud: *'Dick proposed to 
me last night." 

Ella: "What did you tell him?" 

Maud: "I said he had better ask mamma, and 
what do you think the wretch said ? " 

Ella: "Goodness knows !" 

Maud: "He said he had asked her already, and 
she wouldn't have him."— Tit-Hits. 

A Safe Refuge.— "Tom," said Jimmy, "do you 
know that some day the world will be burned up 
with fire?" "So I have heard," replied Tom. 
"But. Tom," went on Jimmy, who was deeply 
concerned about the approaching catastrophe, 
"what will you do when the world is burned up?" 
"Oh," replied Tom, with an air of one who has 
provided for all contingencies, "I shall go out to 
Uncle Billy's and stay.**— Detroit Journal. 

A Unique One. — Talking about the school com- 
mencements, one of the best advertisements we 
have seen is that of the colored principal of a log- 
house school in the rural district. It reads: 

"We is to hold a commencement of the endin' 
of this school on the 21 of June. Miss Williams 
will play the organ— if the pianner tuner fixes it in 
time. If not, there will be banjo pickin' and spell- 
in* an* definin'.**— Atlanta Constitution. 

An Impertinent Personage. — "Did you ever 
hear of St. Dur.stan ?" asked the man who was 
chewing his lead pencil. "St. Dunstan?" an- 
swered the friend. "Certainly. What was there 
so remarkable about him?" "What was there 
remarkable about St. Dunstan ? Why, great Scott, 
man, don't you know that his name is the only 
thing in the English language that furnishes a 
rime for ' Funston 1 Washington Star. 

In Kaunas,— First Populist: "We expelled 
the deacon from the party for mixin' religion an' 
politics." 

Second Populist: "Mixin' religion an' poli- 
tics?" 

First Populist: "Yes; he'd go to a political 
rneetin* an' he'd fall asleep in the middle of a 
speech, b'gosh ! jest like if it was a sermon."— 
Puck. 



. JONKS 



4 Where's 



After the Kxploalon. — MRS. 
Mary?" 

Mr. Jones: "I sent her to find out where the 

escape of gas was." 

Mrs. JONES: "Did she tell you how it came to 
explode ?" 

Mr. Jones: "No." 

Mrs. Jones: "How's that?" 

MR. Jones: "She hasn't come back yet.*— Pick- 
Me-Vf. 



The Treatment of 
Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine. 



Mr. Hunt . of K noxv ille . Ten n . . 
writes: "1 was a treat sufferer from 
chrcnic rheumatism, having to go 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
lithine was recommended to me so 
highly that I pave it a trial. In a 
short lime 1 discarded my crutches 
and am now a well man. I will 
recommend the Tartarlithine to 
others." 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by 
Pamphlets with Tcstlmoniab FREE 



McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, . _ New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 



A FREE Package 
of Eucalol. 



We will send FREE, on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps for postage, a 25c. package of 
EUCALOL. Eucalol is a positive cure for 

HAY FEVER 

AND COLDS. 

THE EUCALOL CO., .08 Fulton St., New York. 
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We are making and selling the 
best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and save 
time. No studiocomplete with- 
out it Circulars free. 
Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 

ART WORK.i?.s.r s, > R " k,0 " i - ,u 




Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and Inns 
diseases, also ^ ^ for strength- 
ening voice. I BWl ^HshHU Bent post- 
paid for $1.25 •^■^■■■■■■Hl WWW^M Including 

the beet work ' ever pub- 

lished on tho great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr. 
Patches- Wejjd 2-eeut stamp for Testimonial* to 
0. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO.. BOSTON, MASS 



POULTRY tigg&&&rJSB 

trial 10 oonts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry bonk five to yearly subecribere. 
Bonk alono lo cents. < nt it I < 'gee of poQ.tr/ 
booksfreo. • ry Ad ; , Byracoae. N.T. 



mm soaps 



WATER- 1 00% PURE 

Vse a Sanitary Still and vou have it in any quantity. Six 
stvies. up. I'sedbyV S. Government. 

>o. 1«8 N. Green St., Chicago. 

Readers of Tub Literary Digest are asked to mention thi publication when writing to advertisers 



AflO PREMIUMS. --FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth S10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.. Larkin St.. Bafhtto. N. Y. 
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Muck to HU View.— "And now, Cassimere," 
rapturously whispered the young man, it only 
remains for you to name the day." "I will marry 
you, Orlando,™ she replied, as the blushes chased 
each other over her face, "on the firm day of the 
twentieth century." And Orlando abjectly sur- 
rendered the point that had been so long in dis- 
pute between them. In defiance of every dic- 
tate of reason, common sense, and the plainest 
elementary principles of mathematics, he mur- 
mured: "You are right, dearest. It begins Jan- 
uary i, i.^>j!"_ Chicago Tribune. 



Current Events. 



Monday. June /o. 

—The Secretary of the Navy receives the report 
of Captain Chadwick, of the Schley- Hodgson 
controversy. 

— A severe engagement taken place at I m us 

in the Philippines. 

—It is decided that every man who participated 
in the battle of Manila Bay will receive a me«UI 
of honor. 

—Charles E. Littlefield, Republican, is elected 
to Congress to succeed the late Nelson A. I>lng- 
ley t of Maine. 

— Extensive military preparations are re- 
ported to be taking place in the Transvaal. 

— The Pope create eleven new cardinals and 

a number of bishops. 

— Baron von Billow in the Reichstag defines 
Germany's attitude on theSamoan question. 

-The Spanish Chamber of Deputies approves 
the bill ceding Spain's Pacific Islands to Ger- 
many. 

Tuesday, June 30. 

— President McKlnley receive* the degree of 
D.C.L. from Mount Holyoke College. 

— Admiral Watson arrives at Manila and 
raises his flag on the Baltimore. 

—New South Wales votes in favor of Australian 
federation. 

-General Wheaton occupies the Filipino 
town of Perez das Marinas. 



Lowest Rales West. 

Kales to the West are lower via Nickel Plate Road than 
via other lines, while the service is excelled by none. Three 
fast trains are run every day in the year from Buffalo to 
Chicago. The day coaches are of the latest pattern, are 
elegantly upholstered, and have all the modern improve- 
ments, such as marble lavatories steam heat, lighted bv 
Pintsche gas, while colored porters are in charge to look 
after the wants of passengers, especially the ladies and 
children. Vestibuled buffet sleeping-cars arc run on all 
trains, while the dining-cars and meal stations are owned 
and o|>crated by the company and serve the best of nie.ils 
at moderate prices If your ticket agent cannot give you 
all the information you desire in regard to rates, routes etc 
address F. J More, General Agent, Nickel Plate K™d, 
*,i -Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. No m 




Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a '-Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should bt 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. GOERZ 

52 East Union Square, New York. 
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Savings Life Beaur* 



or NEW YOU* 



He* 



Edward W. Scott, President. 
J* The Best Company for Policy-holders. jt 

INVESTIGATE ITS SPECIAL BOND POLICY. 



mesterkigb 
Collegiate Institute 



A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OF HIGH ORDER , 



Pupils board in private families with 
teachers. Board and tuition, from 
$ 2 75 to $3 2 5 per year. 

All teachers graduates of noted 
schools, and many have studied in 
European universities. Faculty num- 
bers fourteen members, 

WESTERLEI6H COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

WISTIRLIIOH, STATU ISLAND. 



W ednesday, /une -»/. 

— Director of the census < ^timates the present 
population of the Unltril states at 72,500,000. 

The Samoan Commission recognizes Malie- 
toa as king, receives the surrender of the Mataafa 
faction, and recommends the abolition of the king- 
ship. 

— The Jnd,fendencia, the Filipinos' organ, says 
that the Filipinos are "incited to continue fighting 
by anti-expansion speeches In America." 

— Admiral Devrey arrlrea at Colombo, Ceylon, 
and is enthusiastically received. 
Thursday, June .?->. 

—Terms of settlement of the Cleveland street 
railway strike are agreed upon. 

— Mr. Oxnard, president of the American Beet 
Sugar Association, replies to Mr. Havemeyer's 
statements before the Industrial Commission. 

— M. Waldeck-Rousseau completes the forma- 
tion of a French cabinet. 

—Reciprocity negotiations between the Uiilte«l 
States and Portugal are completed. 

Friday, June 23. 

— Secretary Alger announces his eandldary 
for the Senate ; he has "formed an alliance with 
Governor Pingree, of Michigan, against Senator 
McMillan. " 

—It is announced that the War Department has 
decided to maintain the army canteen system, 
"regarding it as for the best interests for the sol- 
diers." 

— Henry H. Plant, of the Plant Railroad and 
Steamship system, dies in New York. 

—The new French cabinet holds its first meet- 
ing. 

-Agnlnaldo lakes command of (Jener.il 
I.una's army. 

Saturday, June -v. 
—General Leonard Wood gives his views on 

the cause of ye'.low fever and the general sanitary 
conditions in Santiago. 

—The strike of street railway employees In 
Cleveland is settled and the cars begin to run. 

—The Spanish Queen Regent sterns the bill for 
the cession to Germany of the Caroline Islands. 

—A statue of Thomas Hughes, author of "Tom 
Brown at Rugby." is unveiled by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

— Mine. Dreyfus goes to Kennea to await her 
husband. 

Sundav, June 

— Three American officers, by resisting arrest, 
precipitate a riot In Clenfuegos, Cuba. 

-It is reported that the New York Central Rail- 
road system has absorbed the lines of the Bos. 
ton and Albany. 

-The Cortes fixes the strength of the Spanish 
army for the ensuing year at icS,c<x> men. 



The Dwight School for Girls 

While in beauty and healthfulness of situation, 
desirability of environment, and efficiency' d equip- 
ment, Dwight School otters peculiar advantages, 
the chief aim. kept constantly in 
view, is true scholarship. The 
standard of instruction is indicated 
by the admittance of its 
graduates without 
examination lo 
leading colleges. 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor. LITERARY 
Digest." 



Problem 392. 

By A. Berman, Vienna. 
Black— Five Pieces. 
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White— Twelve Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 393. 

By Valentine Marin. 
From Problemes tfh'scachs, 
A Collection of Problems by Spanish Composers 





Black- 


-Seven Pieces. 
















■ ■ 






m 






IlIV, 



White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 386. 
Key-move, R— B 6. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
P. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; R. M. Campbell, Cameron, 
Tex.; C. F. Putney, Independence, la.; Dr. P. M. 
Mueller, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, 
University of Tennessee ; C. F. McMullan, Madi- 
son C. H., Va.; W. H. McMillan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Comments: "Too many duals for a first-class 
problem"— M. W. H.; "A high-wrought, happy 
Hollander"— I. W. B.; "Well-constructed, varia- 
tions very good "— F. S. P.; "A fine composition " 
— C. R. O.; "A good one"— R. M. C; "A first-rate 
two-mover" — C. F. P.; "One of the best two-era I 
have tried"— C. D. S.; "Key rather difficult to 
find"— C. F. McM. 

The reason so few got this problem is that so 
many selected R— B 5 and R x P as the key-move. 
Neither of these will do. 



R-K 3 
K x R 



No. 387. 
B— Kt 6 ch 



R— Q 3, mate 



Kt x R 



P— B 4 (must) 

Kt— B 8 Kt— K «, mate 

Any 



R— B 3 ch P— K 3, mate 

Kt any other K x R (must) * 

R— B 3 ch B— K 5, mate 

«. 9. 3. 

P— B 4 K x R (must) 

Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B. t F. 
S. F., C. R. O.. R. M. C, C. F. P., F. M. M.; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.: Prof. W. H. Kruse, 
Hastings College, Neb. ; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Sey- 
mour, Wis.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. J.; J. Jewell, Columbus, Ind. 

Comments: "Are all the Scandinavians good 
composers?"— M. W. H.; "Superb specimen of 
Scandinavian strategy"—!. W. B. ; "Fine idea, 
skilfully worked out"— F. S. F.; "One of the 
best"-C. R. O.; "Nearly perfect"-R. M. C; 
"Very easy, after you find it"— C. F. P.; "Fine 
problem "—(1. P.; "Quite intricate, and gives one 
a lot of • tries ' "— L. A. L. M. 

J. J., Prof. C. D. S., and J. H. Mimms, St. 
Albans, Vt., were successful with .584. W. H. H. 
C, Canadian, Tex., got 38s. 

The Stepanon Mate. 



White. 
1 R x P ch 
a R— Kt 8 ch 

3 R— K Kt sq ch 

4 R x Q mate. 



Black 
K— R sq. must 
K x R. must 
g— Kt 4. must 



Found by M. W. H., I. W. B., C. R. O., F. H. J.. 
W. H. H.C..W. H. K., J. J.; C. Q. De France. Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Dr. R. H. Morey, Old Chatham. N. Y. 

The London International Tournament. 

Lasker Still Holds First Place. 

The first part of the Masters' Tournament (14 
games. each) was finished on June 19, with Lasker 
leading. The following is the full score, : 
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Total lost . 



The second part was begun on June 20. At the 
time of going to press the score stands: 



Wen. Lost. 1 

Bird sJ* 12% 

Blackburne 11 7 

Cohn 8M Hi 

Janowski 11)6 5^ 

Lasker i 4 fc 3 % 

Lee 6 13 

Maroay utf 6% 



Wok. Lost. 

Mason 7 K 9 f4 

Pillsbury 11% (,% 

Schlechter 11 6 

Showalter 9 9 

Steinitz 8 to 

Tinsley 3 13 

Tschigorin 9^ 8& 



The Old and the New. 

Steinitz is credited with being the inventor of 
the so-called "new school " of Chess. The differ- 
ence between the old school and the new was well 
illustrated by Anderssen when he was asked years 
ago for his opinion of Kolisch and Steinitz ai 



Chess-players. "Kolisch is a highwayman," he 
said, "and points the pistol at your breast : Stei- 
nitz Is a pickpocket ; he steals a Pawn and wins a 
game with it." 

Games from the London Tournament. 

Blackburne Beats Lasker. 

The game in which the English expert beat the 
World's Champion is one of the finest specimen of 
Chess. Blackburne had a deep and brilliant com- 
bination which Lasker didn't see. This game 
gives Blackburne a fine chance for the Brilliancy 
Prize. 



Ruy Lopez. 



LA> k F.R. 

White. 

1 P-K 4 

2 Kt-K B 3 

3 B-Kt 5 

4 p-g 4 

5 p-v 5 

6 B-g 3 

7 Kt— H 3 

8 Kt-K a 
9P-H4 

10 Kt— Kt 3 

11 B-li 2 
11 P— Kt 4 
.3 Q P x P 
14 Pi P 
.5P-QR, 

16 Casths 

1 7 P-R 3 

18 B-K 3 

19 P-Kt 5 
jo R-B sq 

21 Kl-Q a 

22 Kt-K a 
ijBiP 
.1 I) 1 P 



Kt-yB 3 

1--V2 

Kt— Kt sq 



BLAi KRl KNK. 

Black. 
P-K 4 

Kt-yB 3 

p. •- 

B 
K 

B K a 
Kt-K B 3 
P-B3 
Kt— R 3 
Kt li 4 
p-g Kt 4 

Kt - Kt a 
B x P 
HiKtP 

P-K U 4 
P-R 4 
K-O B sq 
Kt— B 4 
P-R 5 
P-Kt 4 
R-K Ktsq 
B x RP 



LASKER. 

White. 

25 B-Kt 3 

26 R-K sq 

27 Kt— 11 sq 

28 R— Ktsq 

29 Kt— B 3 

30 Kt— Q 5 

3' P-»J 

32 K x R 

33 Kt x B 

34 K-Kt »q 

35 K«-B j 

36 P x B 

37 K R * Kt 
<S IJ R-B sq 

39 Kt— Kt 6 

40 Kt — B 4 

41 Kt-K 3 

42 K— B a 

43 R-B 7 

44 R-K R sq 

45 R-B 8ch 

46 K<K)-R 8 
Resigns 



BLACk'B' KNS. 

Black. 
B-K j 
Kt-Kt s 
B-Kt 4 
R-K R sq 
B-K B 5 
Q— Kt 4 
R-R8ch 
B x B 
Kt— B 7ch 
Kt x Q 
B x Kt (B S ) 

t>v 

t>x BP 
R-Qsq 
Kt-Kt a 

Qx R 5 P 
Kt— B4 
R-Q a 
K-Ka 

g-Qs 



A BEAUTY. 

One of the gems of the Tournament is the game 
between Lasker and Lee. 



Irregular Opening. 



I.A-k> 

White. 
tP-K 4 
a P-(,> 4 
3 Q Kt-B 3 

4 Rt x P 

5 Kt Kt 3 

6 Kl-H 3 

7 P-K R 4 

8 B-U 3 
9 Q x B 

10 B- 0 2 

11 CastL-sOR 
la K R-K sq 
.3 Q— Kt 3 

14 Kt— K 2 

M R— Bsq 
ii5 Q— R 4 
.7 P-B 4 

18 Kt— B 3 

19 P-K Kt 3 

20 P-Kt 4 



1 F.R. 

Black. 
P-g B 3 

I W * 

P x P (a ) 
B-B 4 
B- Kt 3 
Kt— Q 2 
P-KR 3 
Rill 
K Kt-B 3 
P K3 

g- |f 3 

Castles 

H-g 3 

Kt- Kt 5 
Kt (Q 2) P. 3 
K-Kt sq 
Q— K a 
Q-B a (b) 
O-B sq (c) 
P-K 4 (d; 



I.ASKRR. 

White. 

21 P x P 

22 B-K 3 

23 B x P ch 

24 R-Q 4 

25 Kt x P ch 

26 O x P 

27 Q-R 5 ch 

28 fT— B s 

29 Px B 

30 Kt x R 

31 P-BAch(h) 
12 g-R 8 th 
336-K 7 ch 
34 Q x Kt ch 

is R-Q «i 

36 Kt-B 3 ch 

37 Q-<^ 6 ch 

38 Q-Q 3 ch 

39 Kt-K 5 ch 




jYffles. 



(a) If P— K 3, the Caro-Kann opening, then 4, P 
— K 5. and the game is turned into a French with 
White an extra move ahead, as Black, sooner or 
later, must play P— Q B 4. The present line of 
play brings the Q B into action, but Black labors 
under other disadvantages, notably a weak K P, 
and a retarded development of his King's side. 

(b) Intending B— B 5. 

(c) To guard against P— B 5, followed by B--B 4. 

(d) Black is tied up badly. This attempt at get- 
ting relief does not help him, but infuses new in- 
terest into a hitherto very one-sided affair. 

(e) Not B x P, because of ai, Kt x B, Kt x Kt ; 
aa, B— B 4. 

(f) His only chance of prolonging the struggle. 
Kt x Kt or any other move instead would lose 
speedily. 

(g) Black evidently relied upon this resource in 
conjunction with the fact that if checked his KinR 
moves, discovering check. Lasker, however, is 
equal to the occasion. 

(h) The termination is most trenchant. 



Orthodox Mohammedans are forbidden to make 
or use any "graven image," consequently their 
Chess-men have no resemblance to human figures. 
A "broad " Moslem would ' -ve no objection to 
playing with M Staunton " Chi ■n .nn, but formerly 
the Turks and Arabians w d .pot play with 
pieces to represent men. It a ars to have been 
different with the Persians, » »re not "ortho- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 

WITH the reports from Washington that the army in the 
Philippines will be increased to 40,000 or 50,000, many 
demands are heard that it be increased to 100,000 or more, and 
much dissatisfaction is expressed at General Otis, principally be- 
cause he persists in trying to crush the native uprising with 30,000 
men. A considerable number of papers are demanding his re- 
call. The most important opinion recently expressed upon the 
situation was given by Dr. Charles A. McQueston, of General 
, Otis' s staff, upon his arrival at San Francisco from Manila. He 
1 said in an interview : 

\ "Unless troops, thousands of them, are sent to the aid of our 

' men there, they will be driven back into Manila in the course of 
the next few months. During the rainy season our men simply 
can not stand the climate. Pifty per cent, of them will be in- 

: capacitated by sickness, and the territory overrun will have to 
be abandoned. Manila will be in a state of siege again. 

" Our officers and soldiers have accomplished wonders and have 
proved themselves the best soldiers in the world. But nothing 

[, decisive has come of it, because our men were not in great enough 
force. One of the great dangers that our men have to face is the 
climate. The newcomers will be at a disadvantage, because the 

i volunteers who are returning home are inured to the climate. 
This will make more men necessary than we would otherwise 
have to put in the field. As a matter of belief, the Filipinos think 
they have the Americans licked already. 

(i! "One solution of the situation might be to enlist colored men 
from the Gulf States, and this might settle some of the race ques- 

;t> tions of that section These men would be better able to stand 

< the climate con'' t'< is around Manila, and it has been proved that 

■' r ' t , they are good V -jrs. 

^ "I want to • word for the Western volunteers. They make 
fJt the finest soldiers in the world, and their fighting qualities are 
wonderful. But the volunteers all want to return home, and I 
hardly think that the plan to enlist three skeleton regiments from 
the volunteers now in the Philippines will be a success. The 



men enlisted to fight for their country, and tbey are not the kind 
of men who want to stay and fight an insurrection for money or 
the fun of fighting. " 

Some of the Republican papers do not hesitate to criticize the 
Administration sharply, the Portland Oregonian going so far as 
to cast doubts upon the wisdom of renominating Mr. McKinley. 
The Minneapolis Tribune reports public sentiment in that part 
of the country as demanding a more definite and vigorous course 
in Luzon, and the San Francisco Chronicle calls for an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to decide upon a policy. The sentiment of many 
papers is similar to the following opinion expressed by the Phila- 
delphia North American : 

"Not ten thousand, but a hundred thousand men should be de- 
spatched. And were the War Department headed by a man 
capable of grasping large situations and acting with an eye to the 
future, that number of soldiers would now be enlisted, drilled, 
and ready for delivery in the Philippines. But all this prelimi- 
nary work is yet to do. 

"The war must be ended, and it can be ended only by an army 
big enough to act quickly and overwhelmingly wherever the in- 
surgents keep the field. In spite of the censorship and the fatu- 
ous cheerfulness of the War Department, every day's fighting 
confirms this view. The Filipinos are battling more desperately 
and doing more execution than in February. The official de- 
spatches have crushed them scores of times, but always tbey re- 
turn to the contest with increased resolution. They are brave 
men, and will submit only when they are made to recognize the 
hopelessness of their cause. Solely by the presence of a great 
army can they be made to understand the uselessness of waging 
war against the United States, a first-class power. 

"The Republican press of the Union, in common with the in- 
telligently patriotic portion of the Democratic press, supports the 
demand of The North American that the President brush aside 
Alger, confront the real situation, and finish the war by landing 
an adequate army. There is every reason in justice, mercy, and 
policy why Mr. McKinley should do this, and do it promptly. 

"Our volunteers, scanty in numbers, worn out by incessant 
fighting, and discouraged by the failure to receive the reinforce- 
ments which they had a right to expect, are refusing to reenlist, 
and insisting on returning to this country. It is reported from 
Washington that even General Funston has reached the point of 
disgust, and will come home with bis men. General Hale and 
many other officers have followed his example. 

"The death roll in the Philippines has already outstripped that 
of our war with Spain, and what has been gained ? War, as Otis 
conducts it, or as he has been compelled to conduct it, in the end 
is deadlier than war waged on a large scale, for this sanguinary 
skirmishing can be kept up indefinitely. 

"For the sake of our soldiers, for the sake of the country's pres- 
tige in the world's eyes, and, lastly, for the sake of the Republi- 
can Party, President McKinley must rouse himself. It is a Re- 
publican Administration that is carrying on the war. As it is 
well or ill conducted, the party will be held responsible. Up to 
date only the War Department seems pleased with results. The 
fact must be faced that no matter how imperative the reasons 
may be for slaughtering the Filipinos, and having our men 
slaughtered in return, this is not a popular war. And the longer 
the war endures, the more unpopular it will become. There were 
cheers for Dewey, and immediately afterward cheers for Agui- 
naldo. at a lecture given in Philadelphia on Monday night by a 
returned soldier. The significance of that incident, which is 
typical of deep-seated public opinion throughout the republic, is 
not to be lightly waved away 

" President McKinley, besides being commander-in-chief 1 
army and navy, with full power at this time to call out 1 
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strong enough to overawe *e Filipinos, or to stamp out, if ne- 
cessity compels, the last spcrk of rebellion, is the guardian of the 
interests of his party. As such guardian, and putting his duty 
upon no higher ground, it behooves the President to act largely 
and swiftly. 

"The Philippine war ii a horror. It has brought a sense of 
bloodguiltiness upon th« American people which can not longer 
be endured without vehement protest. 

"Force the fighting and end this horror." 

The independent and Democratic press make still more radical 
proposals, many of them persistently urging that General Miles 
be sent to quickly make aa end of the war. The Springfield 
Republican, one of the leaders of the anti-expansion press, warns 
the President that if he tries to satisfy the ultra-belligerent wing 
of his party, he himself will fall at last a victim to their pugnac- 
ity, and that he had better seek other advisers. The Chicago 
Chronicle (Dem.) voices as follows the demand that Miles be 
substituted for Otis : 

"General Otis has been in command at Manila longer than any 
general officer of the Civil War retained a command unless he 
showed by the best results that he was competent to hold it. 
Active war with the Filipinos has continued for the last four 
months, and so little has been accomplished that no sign of en- 
couragement appears. The rebels have not been permanently 
driven out of any territory beyond the reach of the guns in the 
outposts of Manila. It may be said that General Otis has accom- 
plished no more because he had not soldiers enough to overrun a 
greater extent of territory and to hold what he had gained. But 
we are constantly assured that he has said that he wanted only 
30,000 soldiers, all of which he had in the regiments under his 
command. 

"To be sure. General Otis has not encountered any defeats. 
His hundred or more battles have all ended in victory. But the 
victories have been fruitless. No progress has been made toward 
^ie permanent conquest of the islands which we bought for $20, - 
ijoo.coo, receiving only a quitclaim title, which General Otis was 
to perfect. It is no better now than it was when Spain signed 
the act of cession by which the Philippines nominally passed to 
American ownership. And if General Otis remains in command, 
pursuing the same policy, the United States will have no greater 
scope on the islands for years than that which they now possess. 

"General Miles should be sent to the Philippines with enough 
troops to overwhelm the rebel forces and with power to establish 
a settled government. We can now scarcely retreat from the 
Philippines without national discredit. They are on our hands 
and we must make the best of it. Reinforce our armies there — 
place a competent general in command, conquer a speedy peace 
and make it permanent. Then fulfil our obligations to the people 
of the islands. " 

Mr. H. Irving Hancock, a Manila correspondent of The Crite- 
rion, New York, throws some light on the much-mooted question 
of native sympathy with our efforts. He writes : 

"As to loyalty, these little brown people surely show it to their 
own cause. Looking out through his office window across the 
plaza of Malolos, General MacArthur pointed to a group of 
amigos, as the pacificos here are called. ' When I first started in 
against these rebels,' said the general, 'I believed that Agui- 
naldo's troops represented only a faction. I did not like to be- 
lieve that the whole population of Luzon — the native population, 
that is — was opposed to us and our offers of aid and good govern- 
ment. But, after having come this far, after having occupied 
several towns and cities in succession, and having been brought 
much into contact with both insurrectos and amigos, I have been 
reluctantly compelled to believe that the Filipino masses are loyal 
to Aguinaldo and the government which he heads. 

" ' It is beyond any question that these amigos know much about 
the movements and plans of the insurgents. They could tell me 
where the insurgents are to be found in greatest force ; they could 
tell me where Aguinaldo gets his food supplies ; they could tell 
me the numbers of the enemy at various points. Do you think 
they are doing it ? Neither by threats, promises, offers of reward, 
nor by assurances of safety can I persuade one of these amigos 
to talk against the insurgent cause. They tell me that they are 
friends of ours ; that so far as the insurgents are concerned they 
know nothing. And no art that we are master of will get any in- 



formation from them. At first I thought this reticence was due 
to fear of Aguinaldo's vengeance. It can not be that, for the 
most stupid of these natives within our lines must now realize 
that Aguinaldo can never hope to take Manila. '" 



THE SAMOAN SETTLEMENT. 

GENERAL satisfaction is expressed at the agreement which 
the Samoan commissioners have reached. The impatience 
with which the American press regarded the spilling of American 
blood in the quarrel of petty kings has naturally turned to grati- 
fication at the news that there is likely to be no more of it. The 
fact that the kingship will be abolished will cure at least the 
quarrels that have arisen over that feature of the Samoan govern- 
ment, and the surrender of about four thousand rifles by the 
natives is another omen of peace. The form of government pro- 
posed by the commission provides for a legislature elected by 
popular vote ; but the real governing body will be a council of 
three, one delegate from England, one from America, and one 
from Germany, who will advise and assist a governor. The con- 
firmation of Malietoa as king is considered a victory for Chief 
Justice Chambers, who is an American, for he decided in favor of 
Malietoa and against Mataafa at the beginning of the recent 
troubles. As there is now no throne to claim, however, the con- 
firmation of Malietoa is a rather barren victory for him, and is 
considered really little more than a confirmation of the chief jus- 
tice's judgment. Whatever troubles arise in the future will at 
least be from clashes of international, and not of native, interests. 

How the Trouble Arose. — "The long tenancy of a place in 
our foreign relation by the 'Samoan question ' has given it an 
importance to the people of the United States which may become 
sentimentally misleading. We first appeared upon the stage as 
champions of the Samoans against Teutonic aggression, and we 
no doubt saved that simple and kindly people from receiving the 
full measure of German wrath. Germany wanted to grab all 
Samoa. To this project three parties objected, the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Samoan people themselves. While our 
protests were diplomatic, they went very close to the verge of 
hostilities, and in conjunction with England we won a triumph 
over Bismarck at Berlin to which neither he nor Germany could 
ever be reconciled. The Samoan protest was eminently practical. 

"The Samoans gave a German expedition as sound a flogging 
as ever freebooters received. The smart of this defeat stung deep 
in the German pride, for at that time the Kaiser's navy was very 
new and inclined to sport a chip on each shoulder. Possibly the 
ambuscade into which the American and British forces were led 
by Germany's protlgi Mataafa, a few weeks ago, may have been 
regarded in Berlin as offsetting the German defeat of ten years 
ago, but it must in candor be said that the Germans, if they felt 
satisfaction, kept it to themselves. 

"Our tangible interest in Samoa is found in our possession of 
Pago-Pago, or Pango Pango Bay, on the island of Tutuila. for a 
naval station. This we did not grab, but fairly purchased, pay- 
ing the Samoans a good price in cash and holding it in fee simple. 
We are now busily employed in putting up our station on the 
harbor, which is one of the finest in the Pacific, far superior to 
that of Apia, which is opea to the hurricanes. As we have no 
trade to speak of in Samoa, and very few citizens there, it would 
not be an unhappy solution of the ' question ' if we took Tutuila to 
ourselves, and left Great Britain and Germany to squabble to- 
gether for the rest of the group." — The Transcript, Boston. 

Stevenson's View. — "The decision of the three Samoan com- 
missioners to abolish the kingship is not so radical as it sounds. 
No white man has ever studied the Samoans so intimately and 
under such advantageous conditions as the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who was neither an official nor a trader, and who was 
fond of the natives and greatly admired by them, and he declares 
that he never succeeded in finding out what was involved in the 
kingship of Samoa. On the whole, he thought the office carried 
with it. according to native conceptions, rather less power than 
the presidency of a debating society. 

"The chiefshipeach cf the five < 
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prerogatives; the kingship seemed to be merely the primacy 
among these chiefs, and depended partly on the suffrages of the 
clans and partly on the military prowess of one of the chiefs. So 
far as Mr. Stevenson could understand, the native traditions re- 
garded the votes of the five clans as essential to a good title to the 
kingship, but he intimates great doubt whether any chief ever 
got die five votes. Failing in that, his only resource was to defeat 
the clans that withheld their votes. The Berlin Treaty provided 
that if there should be a contest for the kingship it should be 
determined by the chief justice in accordance with native laws 
and usages. But there are no native laws and usages except that 
one aspirant shall defeat the others, and the parties to the Berlin 
Treaty refuse to allow this trial of arms. Hence the difficulty of 
Chief Justice Chambers last winter in obeying the treaty and sat- 
isfying the natives ; the treaty assumed something that does not 

exist 

" Neither Mataaf a nor Malietoa Tanu has made any great sacri- 
fice in waiving his claims to the kingship ; they can enjoy the 
chiefsbip of their respective clans, and the former can enjoy the 
chiefship of some or all the other clans, and unless one of them 
had been able to crush the other in war this is all they would 
have got under the native laws and usages had the foreigners 
kept their hands off."— The Journal of Commerce, New York. 

" The periodical contests for royal honors have been the starting- 
points of all the disturbances in the islands. It is like the ante- 
bellum games of football at Harvard. The ball was bucked— and 
that was the last seen of it. The players immediately engaged in 
a free fight, which had to be suppressed by the authorities. The 
only use for the office of king in Samoa is to precipitate a fight. 
When the fight is over, the king puts away his robes for his suc- 
cessor to battle for. With its abolition will probably disappear 
all dangerous controversies in the islands."— The American, 
Baltimore, 



OUR DISCORDANT LABOR LAWS. 

MR. S. N. D. NORTH, a member of the new United States 
Industrial Commission, points out that while in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany the parliaments make factory laws 
that are uniform throughout each country, we have left the matter 
to the individual States, with a resulting medley of labor legisla- 
tion that is hardly conducive to the prosperity of either capital or 
labor. Writing in The North American Review, he says : 

" The diversity of the labor legislation of the several States is 
almost startling. There are no two States of the forty-five in 
which the conditions governing industry, so far as tbey are reg- 
ulated by the State itself, can be described as at all similar. Ex- 
amining all these laws, in all these States, noting their points of 
variation and contradiction, they impress us as a legal farrago, 
lacking the most rudimentary elements of a uniform system, such 
as should prevail in a country which boasts equality of rights to 
all its citizens. To illustrate by obvious instances, the laws fix- 
ing the hours of labor for women and children in manufacturing 
establishments vary from fifty-six in New Jersey, fifty-eight in 
Massachusetts, sixty in other New England States, in New York, 
and Pennsylvania, to seventy-two in Southern and Southwestern 
States. The age limit at which children can be employed in these 
establishments varies from fourteen to thirteen, twelve, and 
eleven, until it strikes certain States where there is no legal limit 
whatever. The employers' liability laws are as wide in their 
provisions as the continent itself. Factory inspection is enforced 
with varying stringency in half a dozen States, and entirely 
omitted in the rest. Such instances of discriminating legislation 
are beginning to tell in the reinvestments of capital and the re- 
location of industries. They reveal an unequal development 
which demandsan intelligent effort in the direction of unification. 

" In one sense it is a situation beyond the power of regulation. 
Congress can not interfere, for these are matters that appertain 
strictly to the States. The most the Industrial Commission can 
do is to supply an analysis of these conflicting statutory provisions 
and a report of the actual operation of the various labor laws, 
upon which it can base recommendations showing which of them 
can be adopted with advantage by such States as do not now 
possess them. The first stop in the direction of intelligent unifi- 
fication will thus have been taken. The rest must be left to time 



and public opinion. The current will at least have been set in 
the right direction, and we may hope for the ultimate upbuilding 
of the semblance of a national code of labor laws, under which the 
working classes can be assured that they are receiving, so far as 
the State can determine it, the same treatment and consideration, 
whether they live and work in an Eastern State or a Western 
State, and theemployer can feel sure that the laws which regulate 
his business are sufficiently alike to give no legal advantage to 
any competitor anywhere in the Union." 

But the differences of climate and civilization in different parts 
of our country present, in Mr. North's view, obstacles to uniform- 
ity of labor laws that are "formidable almost beyond the point of 
exaggeration." 



RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL. 

LITTLE attempt is made to dispute the conclusion tentatively 
reached by Prof. W. O. Atwater. of Wesleyan University, 
that two ounces a day of alcohol can be used by the human sys 
tern as a food, a conclusion based upon scientific experiments 
recently made by the professor himself and extending over a 
number of weeks. It was supposed by many that the result of 
these experiments (which, however, have not been completed) 
might be a considerable change in public opinion regarding alco- 
holic beverages. On the contrary, a tendency is evident in the 
press to take into consideration the personal experiences that 
many unscientific individuals have had with alcohol . and so far 
as can be judged from press comments, most of those who have 
considered the subject retain about the same opinions that they 
held concerning alcoholic beverages before the announcement of 
Professor Atwater's discovery. 

Will the False Prophets Cease Their Rant ?— " It is like the 
irony of fate to hear that an institution supported by the Metho 
dist church, which has among its members the most rabid cranks 
on the subject of alcohol, must furnish the evidence dispelling the 
lies and misrepresentations that have formed the stock-in-trade 
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of the whole fanatical temperance brood. Will these false proph- 
ets now cease to rant about 'alcohol as a poison' ; will they revise 
their text-books on temperance physiology and cease their false 
and misleading teaching in the public schools ; will they be honest 
enough to admit that alcohol is a food and not a poison that in 
any quantity, large or small, is harmful and not useful ; will they 
admit that they have published lies which are directly opposed 
to the results of the latest and most reliable research, and to the 
i pinion of the leading authonties the world over; will they accept 
as demonstrated fact the result of the experiments just made by 
Professor Atwater at a cost of a great deal of labor and money 
furnished by the Methodist church, which stands committed to 
total prohibition ? 

"Professor Atwater deserves great credit for having established 
by scientific methods the accuracy and truth of the position upon 
which The Wine and Spirit Gazette, in common with all con- 
servative liquor-trade advocates, has made its fight against fanat- 
icism, intolerance, and narrow-mindedness. Will the cold-water 
cranks and fanatics in their mistaken effort to make man better 
respect the one thing which no upright man need fear, the truth ? 
We pause for an answer." — The Wine and Spirit Gazette, New 
York. 

Other Fact* Still Remain Facts.—" To denounce as incorrect 
or dishonest the statements of these gentlemen who are conduct- 
ing their investigations in all candor and good faith would be at 
once foolish and bigoted. To arbitrarily assume that their con- 
clusions are of necessity correct is unnecessary, and perhaps un- 
wise. The question is one for scientific demonstration, and 
scientific investigation is not only not feared, but is welcomed 
and courted, by every right-thinking man or woman interested in 
the temperance cause. We have again and again urged that 
scientific men direct their attention more critically to the consid- 
eration of the subject of the physiological effects of alcohol, and 
we heartily welcome the efforts of Professor Atwater and his co- 
adjutors. If it shall prove that their conclusions are correct it 
may be that certain of the temperance workers will be called upon 
by the facts of science to revise and correct their views and 
methods. If so, well and good. The whole of truth never hurt 
the whole of virtue ; and as the gentleman at the head of the in- 
vestigation himself says, 'There is one thing which we must al- 
ways seek and one thing which we need never fear — the truth. ' 
If their views, on the other hand, shall, after all. prove to be 
erroneous, the demonstration of their error will not be long de- 
layed 

"Our own words, written more than two months ago in antici- 
pation of this very announcement which Professor Atwater has 
now made, are even more applicable now than then : ' Were it 
even demonstrated that alcohol had a food value beyond that of 
bread, that fact would not at all change the relation of the waste 
of a billion dollars every year for drink to the widespread poverty 
and the grinding hard times. That fact would not at all change 
the relation of drink to crime, or make one whit less terrible that 
horrible procession of outrage and murder that follows in the 
saloon's wake. No scientific discovery of any hitherto unknown 
chemical property of alcohol can change the well-known character 
of alcoholic drink for the destruction of homes and the blighting 
of lives; and no revelation that scientists may promise or bring 
to us will ever change the duty of the citizen, who cares for the 
welfare of his fellow men, toward the liquor traffic' " — The New 
Voice (Proh.), New York. 

Theory and Practise. — "At a farmers' institute in Colorado 
once on a time, one of the professors from the agricultural college 
delivered a lecture upon feeding animals, in which he told what 
.'.>oJ values were shown by chemical analyses to exist in the vari- 
ous grain and grass products, and described a combination of 
fodder which should best provide the elements of nutrition for 
milch cows. At the conclusion of his remarks one of the farmers 
approached and asked the learned man to come out to his barn 
and talk to his cows. ' For, ' said he, 'I've tried the mixture you 
say is best, and my cows don't analyze it that way.' 

"According to the Old Testament, Noah, naturally having a 
surfeit of water, inaugurated the series of human experiments 
with alcohol which has continued down even to the present day. 
The recorded result in the case of the diluvian patriarch was 
shame and confusion, and there has been a unanimity of opinion 
of all writers, except Omar Khayyam, ever since as to the evil 



effects of alcohol on the human system. But in spite of the warn- 
ings of writers of all ages, every generation has found men who 
have not only persisted in drinking alcoholic liquors, but who 

have refused to believe that the practise harmed them 

"The last analysis will continue to be made by the individual 
as heretofore. Those to whom alcohol is a food will continue to 
enjoy is nutritive powers, while those whom spirituous beverages 
poison will either leave them alone if they are wise, or suffer their 
penalties with resignation if they share the frailty of humanity. 
Glass cases may help out the scientists, but they do not change 
human nature."— The Republican, Denver. 

We are Not All Swedes. — " We are informed that the person 
who was confined in the box and experimented on was a Swede, 
a workingman in robust health. Now, it is well known that 
Swedes and Scotchmen, living as they do in a cold and raw cli- 
mate, have developed in the course of generations a special oxi- 
dizing apparatus in their insides by which they can turn large 
amounts of alcohol into energy and still retain placid and unruffled 
countenances. The experiment was evidently a special one. 
You can not generalize from a Swede or from a Scotchman in this 
matter. They are built on purpose to oxidize alcohol, and are 
trained from infancy in the art. Professor Atwater's experiment 
merely proves that alcohol is food for a Swede. In the same way 
he might have shown that an ostrich can develop energy from 
brass buckles and wire nails. It would not follow that a casso- 
wary possessed the same power. A slight presumption might 
arise, but surely the burden of proof would still rest on the casso- 
wary. 

"Secondly, we understand that the Swede received only two 
ounces of alcohol a day, equivalent to three ordinary drinks of 
whisky. As John Frowdie said after eating the pigeon-pie, 
' Three small pigeons and a trifle of crust is only an aggravation. ' 
The Swede was working hard all the time trying to make a record 
on a dynamometer, and six wine-glasses of whisky were far with- 
in the limits of a reasonable test. What the experiment proves is 
that a very little whisky per day is a food to a certain kind of 
man. To establish a general rule, a Methodist, a Baptist, and a 
high-church Episcopalian should be tested. Then, if the results 
were tabulated and averaged, a general law might be formulated 
with the usual array of exceptions, for 'what is one man's food is 
another man's poison.' We are inclined to think that the old 
rule, based on common sense and experience, would be reestab- 
lished ; that is, that alcohol is a stimulant, and, unless taken in 
very small quantities, ruins a man's capacity for work, especially 
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for intellectual work. It is not necessary to put a man in a box 
to prove that." — The Courant, Hartjord. 

Danger* of Overfeeding. — "Professor Atwater's announcement 
that if a man absorbs no more than two ounces of alcohol per 
diem the liquor gives sustenance is interesting. But its practical 
value is damaged by the fact that many men. in the fear that they 
will not get the full two ounces, take two ounces and a half, or 
even more, in which case the effect is deleterious, not to say dis- 
orderly. An overdose of beefsteak and potatoes does not produce 
such vociferous and undesirable results." — The Dispatch, Pitts- 
burg. 



PINCREE AND ALGER IN ALLIANCE. 

THE announcement that Governor Pingree, of Michigan, will 
support Secretary Alger in his candidacy for the Senate 
(see The Literary Digest. Tune 10) brings something like be- 
wilderment to a number of Republican journals. The Adminis- 
tration papers that have been loyal to the Secretary of War have 
considered Governor Pingree in the light of a political heretic, on 
account of his Socialistic and free-silver leanings; while the 
papers that approve Governor Pingree have in many cases been 
among the bitterest in their denunciation of General Alger. The 
union of the two on a common platform, therefore, has caused no 
small stir. The two main planks of the Alger-Pingree platform 
are popular election of Senators and opposition to trusts; Mr. 
Alger announcing, in addition, that no money will be used during 
the campaign for buying votes. What makes the campaign of 
national interest is the fact that General Alger's ally. Governor 
Pingree, opposes the Administration's expansion policy, and is 
an implacable foe of Senator Hanna; while 
General Alger's opponent. Senator McMillan, 
is a strong Administration man. This places 
the President in the position of leaving the 
enormous and recently enlarged patronage and 
power of the War Department in the hands of 
one who can use it to aid his political enemy. 
Governor Pingree, in defeating his political 
friend and supporter. Senator McMillan. 
Whether the new alliance will result in a 
change at the War Office, therefore, offers 
new material for speculation. Mr. Alger has 
said, in several interviews, that he does not 
intend to resign. 



a debt of gratitude which should never be forgotten or belittled. 
But his splendid record is to-day in danger of being blotted, not 
by bis malicious enemies, for he has triumphed signally over 
them all, but blotted by his own hand. At such a time it must 
be the fervent hope of every man who realizes how but little 
more than a year ago he saved this nation from overwhelming 
disgrace in the eyes of the world, that he will not cast his lot 
permanently with those political shysters whose only principle is 
vote-catching, and whose sole claim to popular consideration is 
their demagogism." — The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 

Two Views of Mr. Alger.— "In its discussion of a public char- 
acter in its Sunday issue, The Times [Ind. Dem.. New York] 
spoke of him as one of a 'type in the Senate chamber — men with- 
out scruple or shame, greedy, selfish, walking conspiracies against 
honest lawmaking; of poisonous influence and dangerous power, 
lovers of money, rhinoceros-hided, a loathsome and horrible prod- 
uct of Republican institutions.' Of this public man The Times 
says his name is detested ; connects it with 'slick work ' and with 
the 'effluvium of corruption ' ; says his presence is a 'defilement 
and a damage ' and a 'smirch,' and insinuates that his speeches 
if made in the Senate would be for the benefit of bis own pocket 
Finally The Times says that ' but for the triple brass ' of this 
public man's 'assurance he would have been driven from bis 
place. He would go away and hide. Oblivion would be the 
natural and kindly end of his foul career. ' 

"It happens that the man against whom this billingsgate is 
thrown is Secretary R. A. Alger, of Michigan, known of all men 
here as at least an honest, upright citizen ; as a gentleman with 
unbounded liberality, with charity for all men ; as a man of large 
affairs successfully managed to the profit of himself as well as to 
that of hundreds of others. The offense in the present instance, 
it appears, is to cherish an ambition, without the permission of 
the New York Times, for election to the United States Senate. 



Alger Should Not Sully His Clean Record. 

— "General Alger has formed and proclaimed 
an alliance with that gubernatorial Coxey, 
Hazen S. Pingree 

" At a time when he is expected to resign 
from the Cabinet to seek a seat in the Senate 
Secretary Alger ought to be especially care- 
ful to keep his political record clean and cred- 
itable. No man who has been associated with 
the present Administration has earned the 
commendation of history more deservedly than 
he. In the trying days between the destruc- 
tion of the Maine and the declaration of war 
with Spain he took a position to which he, bis 
friends, and his posterity can point with un- 
qualified pride. Throughout this momentous 
period he stood alone, unmoved and immov- 
able, for the one policy which the verdict of 
history will pronounce right. Tremendous 
pressure was exerted upon the Government 
to induce it to forget its duty. Almost daily 
the Administration was pushed to the point of 
yielding. But the Secretary of \Var stood firm 
as a rock for the honor of this republic, and 
his stand stemmed the tide in the Cabinet for 
peace at any price. 

"The United States owes to General Alger 
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For this and nothing else, so far as we can discover, The Times 
heaps abuse on libel, falls into screams of anger like a fishwife 
gone demented, makes charges it could not prove in a thousand 
years, and establishes a record that, were Ananias on earth again, 
would turn him green with envy. " — The Journal (Rep. ) , Detroit. 

Saul Among the Prophets.— "The appearance of General 
Alger among the anti-trust reformers is as great a surprise as was 
that of Saul among the prophets, the class which he had previ- 
ously persecuted, driving some into exile and others to death. If 
the public intelligence is not greatly abused General Alger's mil- 
lions, safely invested and liberally productive, are his share of the 
profits of the lumber trust, one of the most powerful, wealthy, 
exclusive, and oppressive trusts existing under the protection of 
federal tariff laws. If Alger, like Havemeyer, is going to turn 
state's evidence against the trusts the people will appreciate his 
services. But they will hardly be disposed to rise up and reward 
him with a United States senatorship for his betrayal of his 
former ' pals ' in a consummate system of public robbery. 

"As to the method of electing United States Senators, sagacious 
people will urge General Alger to use all his efforts for a senato- 
rial election before the matter is left to a popular vote. If he ever 
gets to the Senate it will be while the people have no chance to 
express their opinion as to candidates. The latest convert to the 
system would inevitably prove its first victim." — 7 he Chronicle 
(Dem.), Chicago. 

Alger Needs a Hint. — "There is little indication that Alger 
will retire from the Cabinet unless he shall receive a commanding 
bint. The Secretary is indifferent to, if not oblivious of, public 
opinion, and the proprieties of public life give him no concern if 
they conflict with his inclinations. He has already given great 
embarrassment to the Administration by retaining his portfolio 
in the face of the popular condemnation of Algorism as evidenced 
in the beef contracts. Should he fail to relinquish the office of 
Secretary of War while pursuing bis campaign to capture the seat 
of a Senator who has always been in accord with the Administra- 
tion, General Alger will add new embarrassment to the executive, 
inasmuch as the people of Michigan will regard his course as an 
evidence that he is Mr. McKinley's own choice for Senator. It is 
evident that the initiative must come from the President, who. in 
justice to Senator McMillan and the citizens of Michigan, can not 
permit himself to intervene in behalf of the political fortunes of a 
discredited member of his official household. To stay in the Cab- 
inet would constitute a point of vantage for Secretary Alger, as 
it would enable him to employ the patronage of his office to fur- 
ther his canvass, while it would be accepted as a tacit indorse- 
ment of his candidacy by the President. Mr. McKinley can not 
afford, out of respect for his own dignity, to permit the Secretary 




Uncle Sam : " Let's look pleasant, gents ; we are all on the anxious 
seat."— The Republic, St. Louis. 



of War to thus avail himself of the prestige of the Administra- 
tion. 

" It is unlikely that Pingree and Alger, as a political firm, can 
hold together for any length of time, as they are, probably, the 
most incongruous firm ever joined together in American politics. 
But, be this as it may, President McKinley should firmly notify 
his Secretary of War that as a participant in an acrimonious cam- 
paign he is persona non grata in the Cabinet." — The Ledger 
(Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 

"As* Senator McMillan is known to be the Administration can- 
didate for Senator from Michigan, this announcement is virtually 
a defiance of President McKinley by Alger. It probably marks 
the parting of the ways between the two. Alger can not expect 
to remain in the Cabinet while waging war on the President's 
candidate. 

"We don't know how strong Alger is in Michigan as compared 
with McMillan, but in Governor Pingree he has an ally who will 
insure a lively contest. Whatever its outcome, the people of the 
country will have reason to rejoice if it takes Alger out of the 
War Department and gives the President the opportunity to fill 
the place with a man in whom the country can repose entire con- 
fidence." — The Tribune (lnd. Rep.). Minneapolis. 



CURING THE TENEMENT-HOUSE BLIGHT. 

TH E sad picture presented by Mr. Jacob A. Riis in the article 
on "New York's Tenement-House Blight" (see The Lit- 
erary Digest, June 34) is much relieved by an article following 
it, telling of the efforts to remedy the tenement evils, and their 
encouraging success. New York. Mr. Riis tells us, has the worst 
housing system in the world. More than half New York's mil- 
lions live in tenements, not counting those who live in the better 
class of flats. The magnitude of the problem of bettering the 
condition of these people, therefore, can readily be seen. One of 
the first lessons the reformers learned was that gentleness and 
"ladylike" treatment of the offending landlords were useless. 
Writing in The Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Riis says: 

" Moral suasion had been stretched to the limit. The point had 
been reached where one knockdown blow outweighed a bushel of 
arguments. It was all very well to build model tenements as 
object-lessons to show that the thing could be done ; it bad become 
necessary to enforce the lesson by demonstrating that the com- 
munity had power to destroy bouses which were a menace to its 
life. The rear tenements were chosen for this purpose." 

These rear tenements, built in the back yards of the other tene- 
ments, are themselves damp, dark, and disease-breeding, and in 
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addition cut off the light and air from the houses around them. 
An idea of their menace to life may be gathered from the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"A canvass made of the mortality records by Dr. Roger S. 
Tracy, the registrar of records, showed that while in the First 
Ward (the oldest) , for instance, the death-rate in houses stand- 
ing singly on the lot was 29.03 per 1,000 of the living, where there 
were rear houses it rose to 61.97. The infant death rate is a still 
better test : that rose from 109. 58 in the single tenements of the 
same ward to 204. 54 where there were rear houses. One in every 
five babies had to die ; that is to say, the house killed it. No 
wonder the committee styled the rear tenements 'slaughter- 
houses,' and called upon the legislature to root them out, and 
with them every old, ramshackle, disease-breeding tenement in 
the city." 

A law for the destruction of buildings dangerous to health or 
unfit for human habitation was passed in 1895, and the good work 
began. The Health Department kept a list of 66 old houses with 
a population of 5,460 people, and found that a quarter of the 
tenants died in five years. The worst houses were chosen and 
the tenants driven ont. The owners, one and all, rushed angrily 
to the courts ; but, to their surprise and dismay, the courts held 
with the health officers. Mr. Riis describes the moral effect of 
this victory as instant and overwhelming. The landlords gave 
up the fight, and a quiet but extensive campaign of repairs and 
sanitation was begun by slum landlords who feared the loss of 
their tenements. " Of 94 rear tenements seized that year, " says 
Mr. Riis, " 60 have been torn down, 33 of them voluntarily by the 
owners; 29 were remodeled and allowed to stand, chiefly as 
workshops ; 5 other houses were standing empty and yielding no 
rent in March, 1899." In the worst of them all, the Mott Street 
Barracks, the infant death-rate in one year before they were torn 
down was 325 per 1,000, while the general infant death-rate for 
the whole tenement-bouse population was 88 per 1,000. "With 
entire fitness, " remarks Mr. Riis, "a cemetery corporation held 
a mortgage upon the property." The effects of the destruction 
of these houses were soon apparent : 

" In the 94 tenements (counting the front houses in ; they can 
not be separated from the rear tenements in the death registry) 
there were in five years 956 deaths, a rate of 62.9 at a time when 
the general city death rate was 24.63. It was the last and heavi- 
est blow aimed at the abnormal mortality of a city that ought, by 
reason of many advantages, to be one of the healthiest in the 
world. With clean streets, pure milk, medical school inspec- 
tion, antitoxin treatment of deadly diseases, and better sanitary 
methods generally ; with the sunlight let into its slums, and its 
worst plague spots cleaned out, the death rate of New York came 
down from 26.32 per 1. 000 inhabitants in iS87to 19.53 in 1897. 
Inasmuch as a round half million was added to its population 
within the ten years, it requires little figuring to show that the 
number whose lives were literally saved by reform would people 
a city of no mean proportions. The extraordinary spell of hot 
weather, two years ago, brought out the full meaning of this. 
While many were killed by sunstroke, the population as a whole 
was shown to have acquired, in better hygienic surroundings, a 
much greater power of resistance. It yielded slowly to the heat. 
Where two days bad been sufficient, in former years, to send the 
death rate up, it now took five ; and the infant mortality remained 
low throughout the dreadful trial. Perhaps the substitution of 
beer for whisky as a summer drink had something to do with it ; 
but Colonel Waring's broom and unpolitical sanitation had more. 
Since it spared him so many voters, the politician ought to have 
been grateful for this ; but he was not. Death rates are not as 
good political arguments as tax rates, we found out. In the 
midst of it all, a policeman whom I knew went to his Tammany 
captain to ask if Good Government clubs were political clubs 
within the meaning of the law, which prohibits policemen from 
joining such. The answer he received set me to thinking : 'Yes, 
the meanest, worst kind of political clubs, they are. ' Yet tbey 
bad done nothing worse than to save the babies, the captain's 
with the rest." 

So much for the destructive part of the work. The other, the 



constructive part, the building of tenements that admit light and 
air freely and pay five per cent, to the owners, at the same or less 
rent to the occupants than the dark and foul barracks, is a work 
as interesting and as full of promise. A number of capitalists 
formed a company, bought nineteen lots on Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty ninth streets, west of Tenth Avenue, and built some tene- 
ment-houses. Mr. Riis says : 

"When I went through them, the other day, I found all but 5 
of the 373 apartments they contain occupied, and a very large 
waiting list of applicants for whom there was no room. The 
doctor alone, of all the tenants, had moved away, disappointed. 
He had settled on the estate, hoping to build up a practise among 
so many ; but he could not make a living. . . . The rents are a 
little lower than for much poorer quarters in the surrounding 
tenements. The bouses are built around central courts, with 
light and air in abundance, with fireproof stairs and steam-heated 
halls. There is not a dark passage anywhere. Within, there is 
entire privacy for the tenant ; the partitions are deadened, so that 
sound is not transmitted from one apartment to another. With- 
out, the houses have none of the discouraging barrack look. The 
architecture is distinctly pleasing." 

The capital stock of the company has been increased to $2,000,- 
000, and the erection of a new block of buildings in East Sixty- 
fourth Street begun. The same company has built a hundred 
cottages and has land for two or three hundred more in the 
suburbs of Brooklyn, and most of the cottages are already sold — 
on the instalment plan. The price of the cottages averages 
$3, 100 and the monthly instalment, which includes the premium 
on a life-insurance policy, is a trifle over $25. A Woman's Hotel 
Company is under way which will erect, at a cost of $800,000. a 
hotel to shelter over five hundred guests at a price within reach 
of women clerks, stenographers, and nurses. The number of 
women in New York in need of such an establishment is said to 
exceed forty thousand. What the Mills hotels have done for men 
of small incomes is already well known. Mr. Riis says in con- 
clusion : 

"When I look back now to the time, ten or fifteen years ago, 
when, night after night, with every police-station filled, I found 
the old tenements in the 'Bend ' jammed with a reek'ng mass of 
human wrecks that huddled in hall and yard, and slept, crouch- 
ing in shivering files, upon the stairs to the attic, it does seem as 
if we had come a good way, and as if all the turmoil and the 
bruises and the fighting had been worth while." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Mr. Platt might try a popularity tour in the wake of Governor Roose- 
velt,— The Ledger, Philadelphia. 

On the other hand a franchise is sometimes known by the company that 
keeps it.— The Tribune, Detroit. 

THE conference at The Hague hasn't even disarmed criticism.— The 
North American, Philadelphia. 

It is becoming fairly evident that none of the nations are willing to begin 
disarming until all the others have finished. — The Aews, Detroit. 

NOT having access to General Otis's despatches, the Filipinos don't seem 
to know that the insurrection is petering out.— The Tribune, Detroit. 

The Standard Oil Company has decided to leave Ohio, tho it would pre- 
fer to live up to its record and take it along.— The Tribune, Minneapolis. 

Alger wants to have Senators elected by popular vote. How would he 
like to have secretaries of war selected in the same way?— The Record. Chi* 
cago. 

Before he received the Mount Holyoke degree President McKinley was 
something of a doctor of civil law, particularly of civil-service laws.— The 
Republican, Springfield. 

The difficulty of forming cabinets in Prance has created the impression 
among politicians in this country that the French cabinet is unsalaried.— 
The Journal, Kansas City. 

They are having trouble with tax-dodgers in Spain. This will have a 

tendency to upset the belief that Spain is behind the times in all respects. 

The Times- Herald. Chicago. 

"DO you think the cause of arbitration Is making any headway?" "Cer- 
tainly," answered the German diplomat. "Haven't we already gotten so 
far as to be willing to arbitrate upon the question of whether we will arbi- 
trate or not ? '—The Star, Washington. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



SARAH BERN H ARDT'S HAMLET. 

FRANCE is just now undergoing a widespread revival of in- 
terest in Shakespeare — almost as fervent as the enthusiasm 
which prevailed, through the influence of Garrick. in the last 
century, or, later, in the days of the Revolution, of Victor Hugo 
and the Romantiques. At the Comedie Franchise a French ver- 
sion of "Othello" has been acted before a conservative public 
with great success, and in another theater the greatest of French 
actresses has chosen "Hamlet" 
for the most ambitious attempt 
of her genius. The translation, 
by a master of French prose, 
M. Schwob, is a model of schol- 
arship and skill. Jules Clare- 
tie, writing from Paris to the 
London Atkenaum, thus nar- 
rates some of the features of 
this Shakespearian revival : 

"I shall mention a small 
fact — one of those pet its faits 
which Stendhal loved — which 
seemed to me very singular, 
very unusual. Among the pa- 
pers offered for sale on the 
boulevards by the hawkers of 
Paris — patriotic novels, biog- 
raphies of Paul Deroulede, or 
narratives in favor of or against 
Dreyfus — suddenly I heard 
'Hamlet' shouted; yes, 
Shakespeare's 'Hamlet.' 

"Ask for ' Hamlet ' — com- 
plete edition! twenty cen- 
times ! 

" And it was ' Hamlet ' hawk- 
ed about thus in the streets, 
a small edition with a yellow 
cover, printed by a house that 
publish popular pamphlets, and 
adorned by a very fair figure of 
the Prince of Denmark in dark 
costume, meditating on the 
skull of Yorick. The copy I 
bought bears this notice - 
' Thirty - second thousand.' 
And on the back of the cover 
the publisher announces an 
edition of a similar sort of 
' Quentin Durward ' with the 

words sixteenth thousand. The mere fact that 'Hamlet' is 
hawked about in the thoroughfares of Paris appears to me what 
is called a ' sign of the times. ' It consoles one for all the folly, 
twaddle, and coarseness which the public hawkers usually offer to 
their passing customers. " 

The common English view of Mme. Bernhardt 's attempt is re- 
flected in the London Speaker : 

"Mme. Bernhardt's Hamlet is a curio. Her exploit is to seri- 
ous histrionic art precisely what a model of the Laocoon group in 
wax or of Windsor Castle in blanc-mange is to the art of sculpture 
— a tour de force with an inappropriate material. This must 
happen whenever any woman impersonates any man in sober 
earnest, and not in merry jest as a professed travesty. ' Sir, a 
woman's preaching is like a dog's walking on his hinder legs. 
It is not done well ; but you are surprised to find it done at all. ' 
Johnson's impolite comparison would have applied with even 
more force to tragedy-queens figuring as men. It may be argued 
that there is a colorable pretext for the adventure in the case of 
Hamlet, because of the woman in him. He had the artistic tera- 




" Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft." 
SARAH BERNHARDT IK THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 



perament, and, as Balzac says in one of his recently published 
letters to Mme. Hanska. 'les artistes sont un peu femmes. ' 
Hamlet had the fragility and mobility of a woman, and a touch, 
too, of hysteria. But this is not the same thing as an exchange 
of sex — 'a man's a man for a' that ' — and a woman can no more 
present the partly feminine Hamlet than a man can present the 
partly masculine Lady Macbeth. From first to last, then, that 
sense of illusion which is vital to tragedy is denied to Mme. 
Bernhardt's Hamlet. The mere poise of her body and timbre of 
her voice — to leave all mental differences on one side — forbid it. 
Orange-peel and water, said the Marchioness, tastes like wine — 
if you make-believe very much. But no amount of make-believe 
will persuade you that Mme. Bernhardt's Hamlet is any one but 
Mme. Bernhardt, disguised in flaxen wig and inky cloak and cus- 
tomary suit of solemn black. 

"There is another insuper- 
able obstacle in Mme. Bern- 
hardt's way besides her sex ; 
her race, to wit. For, while 
she is a Dutch Jewess by birth, 
she is by temperament and 
training a Frenchwoman; 
whereas Hamlet is English to 
the backbone, and that for the 
very sufficient reason that he 
is a projection of William 
Shakespeare. It is well to bear 
this in mind, because we are 
apt to concentrate our attention 
on what is also a truth— his 
universality, the type he pre- 
sents of doubting, dreaming, 
will-less humanity. We say 
he is like Orestes and Rene' 
and a hundred other variants 
of the type, of all races; and 
so he is; but he is like them 
with a difference, and what 
constitutes the difference is the 
mind and nature of William 
Shakespeare, the Englishman. 
When Shakespeare took him in 
hand he was, as we know, 
merely the hero of a revenge- 
drama, but the really remark- 
able and curious thing about 
Shakespeare's treatment of the 
given subject is the ease and 
joy with which be throws off 
the revenge-drama at every 
moment, in order to present his 
hero not as an avenger but as 
a projection of himself — as a 
man thinking and feeling what 
he, William Shakespeare, could 
not but think and feel, all 
ghosts and sacred missions and 
family vengeance notwithstanding. To represent Hamlet (and 
justify Goethe's exegesis by anticipation) as the meditative 
student crushed by the duty of action would have been simple 
enough — and would have resulted in what 'Hamlet' notori- 
ously is not, a straightforward, plain-sailing, acting play — but 
Shakespeare could not resist the temptation to cram himself 
into it, all his virtuosity and dilettantism, his keen interest 
in life as a spectacle and as a game to be played, bis intense 
vital energy and joie de vivre. For Hamlet is not naturally 
melancholy, any more than Othello is naturally jealous. His 
scenes with the players, with the grave-diggers, with Osric, prove 
the inherent buoyancy of his nature, its humorous appreciation of 
all things human." 

Mme. Bernhardt's Hamlet is, in the opinion of this critic, only 
another example of the sometimes fatal French "genius for lucid- 
ity " which Matthew Arnold so often reminds us of. This Ham- 
let is as simple as A, B, C, as clear as the noon-tide day— exactly 
what Shakespeare's Hamlet is not. He continues : 

"And so you get the husk of Hamlet without the kernel — a very 
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picturesque and dramatic husk, to be sure — just the sort of a play 
which Mme. Bernhardt, with her instinct for stage effect and her 
incapacity for fathoming Shakespeare's mind and philosophy, 
naturally supposes Hamlet to be. And how interesting she 
makes this external drama I What ingenuity and feminine tact 
she brings to the illustration of minor points of the action. Polo- 
nius comes in to interrupt the reading. Up go her legs, full 
length on the settee, so that be shall have no chance of sitting 
down. Does she need the ' recorders * ? One of the players is 
made to pass at the back of the stage, and she snatches the in- 
strument from him. With what gusto she thrusts it into Guilden- 
stern's face! 'Buzz, buzz'' says Hamlet in the play. Mme. 
Bernhardt makes believe to catch a fly, and slowly opens her 
palm under Polonius his nose. . . . One could mention a score of 
other novel ingenuities — her toying with Yorick's skull, her 
dramatically defiant pause on discovering Laertes, his trick 
with the poisoned rapier, and so forth. In short, she has given 
the old play a bright new coat of 'luminous paint. ' But not once 
has she pierced an opening for fresh light on the soul within. 
For the soul within is no longer there to be illuminated. . 

" For these reasons her performance must be dismissed, as I 
say, for a mere curio. That serious French critics have taken it 
seriously shows very conclusively what needed no demonstration, 
that Shakespeare was a free-born Englishman." 

The London Athenaum (June 17) comments as follows upon 
Mme. Bernhardt 's performance of Hamlet at the Adelphi Theater, 
London, during the latter weeks of June : 

"Nothing has been omitted from the performance by Mme. 
Bernhardt that Englishmen hold capable of representation. Polo- 
nius is skewered through the arras, aud the deaths by sword and 
poison of the last act are carried out to the bitter end. So far 
-as we are aware, nothing exactly conforming to the English text 
has previously been seen on the French stage. In the adaptation 
by Dumas and Meurice, played in 1847 at the Theatre Historique, 
with Rouviere as Hamlet, the life of Hamlet was spared, the 
ghost expressly commanding him to live. This took place when 
the romantic movement was at its height. Half a century later, 
when Mme. Bernhardt first produced ' Hamlet ' for the sake of 
enacting Ophelia, she cut out the snatches of songs which the 
neroine in her madness sings, and substituted romances more 
sentimental and suitable to the lips of an inginue. Now, how- 
ever, no compromise is attempted. ' Gille ' Shakespeare triumphs 
all along the line. Classicism hides its 'diminished head.' 
Hamlet as he is has appeared on the French stage for the first 
time, except in the performances of English or Italian companies. 
This is already much, tho the gain is for the French stage— not 
the English. One may and must admire the fine intentions and 
the admirable method that enable Mme. Bernhardt to set before 
us a Hamlet that not only is not ludicrous, but is intelligible, 
consistent, and conceivable. There are points — not many — when 
the audience is stirred. It is a triumph of method, however, and 
not of insight or interpretation, and our gain extends no further 
than the knowledge what one of the most versatile and highly 
endowed of Frenchwomen can read into a character it is impossi- 
ble for her to play. The suggestion of Punch — offered, of course, 
as badinage— that Sir Henry Irving shall play Ophelia to the new 
Hamlet, seems, beside the present experiment, not wholly out- 
rageous. , People have heard of the Hamlet of Mrs. Siddons, have 
admired — what have not people admired ?— that of Miss Cushman, 
and have seen that of Miss Marriott. Such things are mere tri- 
umphs — if triumphs they can be called — of posturing or elocution. 
A woman is positively no more capable of beating out the music 
of Hamlet than is a man of expressing the plaintive and half- 
accomplished surrender of Ophelia.'' 

The critic of The Saturday Review, under the caption " Ham- 
let, Princess of Denmark," finds it difficult to restrain his merri- 
ment over the figure of Sarah in doublet and inky cloak : 

" I can not, on my heart, take Sarah's Hamlet seriously. I can 
not even imagine any one capable of more than a hollow pretense 
at taking it seriously. However, the truly great are apt, in mat- 
ters concerning themselves, to lose that sense of fitness which is 
usually called sense of humor, and I did not notice that Sarah was 
once hindered in her performance by any irresistible desire to 
burst out laughing. Her solemnity was politely fostered by the 
Adelphi audience. From first to last no one smiled. If any one 



had so far relaxed himself as to smile, he would have been bound 
to laugh. One laugh in that dangerous atmosphere, and the 
whole structure of polite solemnity would have toppled down, 
burying beneath its ruins the national reputation for good man- 
ners. I therefore, like every one else, kept an iron control upon 
the corners of my lips. It was not until I was half-way borne 
and well out of earshot of the Adelphi, that I unsealed the accu- 
mulations of my merriment. . . . The best that can be said for 
her performance is that she acted (as she always does) with that 
dignity of demeanor which is the result of perfect self-possession. 
Her perfect self-possession was one of the most delicious elements 
in the evening's comedy, but one could not help being genuinely 
impressed by her dignity. One felt that Hamlet, as portrayed by 
her, was, albeit neither melancholy nor a dreamer, at least a per- 
son of consequence and unmistakably 'thoroughbred.' Yes' the 
only compliment one can conscientiously pay her is that her 
Hamlet was, from first to last, ires grande dame. " 



ZOLA'S NEW NOVEL-" FECUNDITE." 

CLEMENCEAU'S journal L' Aurore has begun the serial 
publication of a new work of fiction from Zola's pen, com- 
pleted during his exile. It is called "Fecundity," and is the first 
of a series of four organically connected novels. The others are 
to be entitled respectively "Travail." "Justice." and " Verite." 

The first chapters of " Fecundite " describe in the author's real- 
istic manner the environment and conditions of Parisian manual 
laborers. The hero of the story is a workman, Mathieu Froman. 
The author's general purpose in this novel — for it belongs to the 
category of "tendency fiction " — is thus explained in the introduc- 
tory remarks of L' Aurore : 

"'Fecunditi ' is a study, drama, and poem at the same time. 
It celebrates and glorifies the achievements of a numerous family. 
Around the central character, who knows how to love and to will, 
to work and to create, in the midst of a constantly growing fam- 
ily, Zola has grouped more than fifty subordinate personages of 
the opposite kind, bad and decadent representatives of the modern 
social-economic order — men and women who carry death and dis- 
solution with them in the lives of Maltbusianism, in the terrible 
mortality of children. 

'"Fecundite ' is the history of the dissolution of the capitalistic 
industrial system, the history of fatal and deadly poverty ; it is 
the picture of social hell, the result of social injustice, which in- 
evitably entails the ruin of country and humanity. 

"It is impossible to create a more impressive and striking 
drama than that contained in Zola's tale of two deliberate mur- 
derers, who are depicted in a series of marvelous scenes. At the 
same time it is difficult to conceive of a more reassuring, more 
inspiring and elevating poem than is given here. In the pages 
of this novel, full of joy and charm, there is the triumphant song 
of the all-conquering family — the family which conquers by virtue 
of its numbers, which brings to the country and humanity the 
hope of to-morrow, health, joy, indomitable energy, in the inter- 
est of the coming society and for the erection of justice and 
truth." 

Some time ago Zola wrote an essay on the healthfulness and 
beneficence of labor, in which he claimed that his works had been 
misrepresented, and that instead of despair and pessimism he in- 
culcated love of useful life and invigorating, honest labor. This 
idea, it is now said, finds artistic embodiment in "Fecundity."— 
Translation made /or The Liteeaxy Digest. 



A Litterateur's Appetite.— A correspondent of Litera- 
ture (June 2) tells a pretty story of Honors de Balzac and a little 
English "counter girl " in Paris, who had apparently hitherto be- 
lieved that great geniuses lived by faith and leitres alone, and 
not by such gross things as macaroni patties. He writes : 

" Leon Gozian used to relate how he met Balzac one day, on 
the Boulevard des Capucines, ' dying with hunger. ' The novelist 
insisted on taking Gozian to a confectioner, who sold macaroni 
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patties. Forgetting bis hunger. Balzac plunged into an appre- 
ciation of Cooper's 'Lake Ontario' (newly appeared). Gozian 
noticed that the shop attendant, an English girl, had heard him 
address Balzac by name, and was gazing at the author as tho fas- 
cinated. She was astounded presently by the appetite of genius 
for macaroni patties, which disappeared by couples. ' How much 
do I owe you?' asked Balzac. 'Nothing, M. Balzac,' said the 
English girl firmly. Balzac was nonplussed for a moment ; then 
he pushed his precious copy of 'Lake Ontario' into the girl's 
hands, saying, 'I can never sufficiently regret, mademoiselle, 
that I did not write that book. ' " 



SOME MEMORIES OF TENNYSON, BROWN- 
ING, AND GEORGE ELIOT. 

MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY, in the course of a lifetime spent 
in the British metropolis, has bad particularly favorable 
opportunities, through his prominence as a man of letters and a 
politician, of studying the chief literary figures of the times. In 
an article contributed to The Youth' s Companion of recent date, 
he has some interesting things to tell of four of these. He first 
met Tennyson at a house party in the Isle of Wight, upon the 
occasion of the famous visit of Garibaldi to England in 1 864. Mr. 
McCarthy thus narrates the experience : 

"It was a very curious and interesting gathering. The late 
Lord Shaftesbury was there— the great philanthropist and devotee 
of orthodox religion, English church, of course — and Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, the free-thinker and Socialist, and Alexander 
Herzen, the then famous Russian exile, and, I think, Louis Blanc 
and Lord Kinnaird and Grant Duff, and many more whose names 
I have forgotten. 

" I thought I had then never seen a more commanding figure 
than that of the poet laureate. A stately and even magnificent 
presence, a man tall, erect, broad-shouldered — somewhat over 
six feet in height, I should think — with a splendidly outlined face 
and a mass of dark, wavy hair, almost black, then hardly even 
streaked with gray. I never knew Tennyson except in an out- 
side sort of way, meeting him occasionally here and there. I can 
not say what his manners to his intimate friends may have been, 
except that I know of the affectionate terms in which his intimate 
friends always spoke of him, but to the ordinary observer from 
the outside bis manners seemed rather abrupt and domineering. 
He sometimes sat chillingly silent, as Nathaniel Hawthorne might 
have done ; but Nathaniel Hawthorne never, so far as I know, 
broke out into sudden bursts of self-assertion, and Tennyson often 
did. 

"Tennyson was curiously out of sympathy with any democratic, 
or even any reforming, tendencies in the political sense on the 
part of the majority of his countrymen. He detested popular 
agitators at home, but admired them much when they were 
abroad. He admired Garibaldi ; he did not admire John Bright. 
He attacked Bright fiercely in his magnificent poem, 'Maud' — 
attacked him in a manner which left not the remotest doubt as to 
the identity of the person he denounced. It was on a question 
of war and peace. Bright was for peace ; Tennyson's voice was 
still for war. Bright retaliated in a sentence or two of surpassing 
power in a speech delivered on the platform of the famous Free 
Trade Hall in Manchester. He likened Tennyson to one of the 
false prophets in the Scripture whose tongues were said to be 
'glibbed with lies,' and contrasted him with Longfellow, whose 
song always pleaded for peace and freedom. 

" I think we must allow that, taking into account form, rhythm, 
melody, and all else, Tennyson was the greatest English poet of 
our time. My own sympathies, intellectual and personal, went 
rather with Browning. James Russell Lowell said to me in his 
Cambridge home, many years ago, that he thought Browning had 
started with the larger outfit, but did not know how to arrange 
his stock to the best advantage. " 

About Browning. Mr. McCarthy has a number of things to tell 
which show the poet's great simplicity and generosity of heart. 
The writer says : 

"I knew Browning well, and loved him, as all did who knew 
him. He had none of the affectations of the proclaimed poet, the 



professional 'child of genius.' He was a delightful companion 
who never gave himself airs, a charming talker, with no appear- 
ance of talking down bis audience. He was very social ; one met 
him everywhere. People who did not like him said that he only 
cared for the company of great dukes and duchesses and countesses 
and so on. I can only say that I have met Browning scores of 
times at the houses of quiet literary men who had hardly then 
risen out of mere obscurity. I fancy that if Browning liked peo- 
ple, he liked them whether they were dukes and marchionesses or 
obscure young poets and poetesses just in the bud. 

" He seemed to be on the lookout to do kind, encouraging things 
for young writers in whom be saw any merit. I have known 
many instances of his going out of his way to send kindly mes- 
sages to young writers whom be had never seen, bidding them to 
be of good cheer, and telling them that be was convinced there 
was sound stuff in them, and that they had only to take bis word 
for i t and to persevere. One must have been a young and obscure 
writer to appreciate the value of a stimulus like that.' 

Mr. McCarthy has more to say of George Eliot than of any other 
writer, and contributes not a little to our knowledge of ber per- 
sonal home life. He says : 

"I went occasionally to her Sunday afternoon gatherings at 
The Priory, in the region of Regent's Park. Herbert Spencer 
was a frequent visitor there, and Professor Huxley and Professor 
Tyndall and many other met, mostly scientific. There is a 
legend that George Eliot never liked to talk about her novels. I 
can only say that she started the subject with me one day. It 
was, to be sure, about a picture some painter had sent her, repre- 
senting a scene in ' Silas Marner, ' and she called my attention to 
it, and said that, of all her novels, ' Silas Marner ' was her favorite. 
I ventured to disagree with ber, and to say that 'The Mill on the 
Floss ' was my favorite. She entered into the discussion quite 
genially, just as if she were talking about the works of some 
stranger, which I think is the very perfection of the manner- 
authors ought to adopt in talking about their books. 

" I was at her house one day when she was in perfectly childlike 
delight over a box of biscuits she bad received from some un- 
known admirer in Boston. She was proud of the gift, and I was 
honored with a specimen biscuit. It was, so far as I could see or 
taste, the ordinary brown biscuit of Boston, but to her it meant 
ever so much more. It was a tribute of sympathy — of admiration 
— from a country where she had never been, and where she knew 
that she was appreciated 

"George Eliot seemed at first, to people who did not know her, 
to be affected in manner. She had a languid, monotone voice, 
and spoke usually in a minor key. There was a sentimental tone 
about her that made newcomers fancy she was purposely going 
in for languorous ways ; but one very soon found that it was quite 
ber natural way of talking. She was utterly free from affectation 
of languor or of anything else. She was an admirable hostess. 
She did not talk much herself, but she talked enough to keep the 
conversation going. If any pause occurred, she easily and natu- 
rally filled it up, and quietly started something new. She always 
kept the conversation general, and at all events did her best to 
prevent it from degenerating into little broken backwaters of talk." 

Of still another writer Mr. McCarthy speaks. It requires a 
rather violent effort of imagination to conceive of the author of 
"The Buried Life" and "Balder Dead " familiarly addressed as 
"Matt," but we learn from Mr. McCarthy that this was his desig- 
nation in the flesh, as shown in the following amusing skit : 

" Matthew Arnold I met very often in his later years. I met 
him first at the hospitable home of the late Dean Stanley, under 
the shadow of 'Westminster Abbey. I had written a chapter of 
literary history in which I had described Matthew Arnold as ' a 
miniature Goethe.' I thought then, and I still think, that no 
higher praise could be given to a man of our time. I am sure 
Arnold, if he had ever read it, perfectly understood my criticism 
in that sense. But dear Dean Stanley was a humorist who loved 
his good-natured joke, and presented me to Matthew Arnold in 
a very unceremonious fashion : 

" ' Look here. Matt, here is the man who says you are nothing 
but a miniature Goethe ! ' 

"'If I were only anything like that!' Arnold answered, with, 
his sweet smile. " 
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CASTELAR AS A WRITER. 

THE literary eminence of Spain's great republican— best 
known to the world as a statesman and orator— has received 
little attention in the American newspaper comments on his death. 
A writer in La llustracidn Espahola y Americana, however, 
devotes an article wholly to his work as an author. The critic, 
SeBor Eugenio Selles, is not lacking in enthusiasm. A just esti- 
mate of Castelar as a writer, he says, requires, "not a necessarily _ 
brief article such as this, but whole volumes, ample time for wri- 
ting them, and broad* knowledge on which to base them ; for thus 
extensive are the dimensions of the task. " 

Don Eugenio says that Castelar was not technically a poet, too 
he might have been had he wished, for in his speeches and writ- 
ings we finds the true spirit of poetry. He did indeed write a few 
verses in his younger days — he would not have been true Span- 
iard had he not ; but be soon turned to the more strenuous affairs 
of state. He also wrote a few dramatic pieces in dialog form, but 
they were unsuited to the stage, and in their lack of warmth, says 
SeBor Selles, resemble the dialogs of Plato or of Renan. It was 
as a novelist, critic, and historian that Castelar attained bis real 
literary successes. In the novel, both at the commencement of 
his career and throughout his life of fruitful effort, he found con- 
genial scope for his eminent aptitude in narration and description, 
and for his wide knowledge of men. Says Don Eugenio : 

"Ho could sin occasionally, it is true, tho always venially, 
against some of the canons of literary precept ; he could be defi- 
cient in the art of composing a plot, of distributing the interest of 
an action, of measuring in due proportion the literary rations 
which he was to serve out to his reader ; but when once he arrived 
at the topmost summits, when the wings of his genius could be 
outspread in an atmosphere appropriate to their magnitude, one 
surrenders before the grandeur of the thought and is carried away 
by the miracles of expression, so forceful as to make us bend the 
knee as tho, raised to the heights of Sinai, we heard about us the 
songs of angelic hosts. 

'"The Sister of Charity,"The History of aHeart,"The Sun- 
set of Liberty, ' 'The Sigh of the Moor, ' and ' Fra Filipo Lippi ' — 
these are not. to be sure, pages of such consuming interest as 
holds us spellbound with wakeful eyes, and then vanishes after- 
ward like an intangible dream of the night. His pages are not 
of a type which pass and are forgotten ; they present to us some- 
thing which remains in the spirit and which will leave its mark 
on the history of art. " 

Castelar excelled also in another species of literature, full of 
interest and instruction in its way — the narrative of travel. Says 
SeBor Selles : 

"His books entitled 'A Year in Paris ' and 'Memories of Italy ' 
have no equal in European literature. Free from the mere arti- 
fices of composition and from the limitations and prejudices of 
the masses, Castelar found himself here in his true element, one 
that befitted the breadth and openness of his mind. His crowded 
gallery of portraits surprises and attracts us.' The descriptions 
here are true and exact, as tho reflected in a mirror of polished 
gold. Nowhere is there anything so beautiful as these marvels 
of Italian art delineated by the art of Castille. " 

As a critic, Castelar is worthy of high rank, says Seflor Selles. 
His "Life of Lord Byron." his"Lucan," and other biographical 
and critical writings were directed, not to the minutiae of technical 
criticism, but rather to the spiritual and intellectual content. His 
mind was not of the dissecting, botanizing variety, but was emi- 
nently constructive and inspiring — he was a critic of the soul, as 
Don Eugenio phrases it. Yet it was not as critic, novelist, or 
biographer that Castelar finds his highest literary distinction. 
As a stylist he is unique, without predecessor or successor in con- 
temporary letters, as he certainly was without a peer as an orator 
since the death of Webster. As to this unique literary merit Don 
Eugenio says : 

"He has created a style which can neither be parodied nor imi- 



tated. That which in him is natural and just seems in others 
swelling and turgid. That which in him is full and round would 
appear in others pointless, paltry, and ridiculous affectation. His 
grand periods and long enumerations are read or listened to with 
awe : it appears that no other human strength is capable of at- 
tempting them without falling. But to Castelar it was given to 
be adjudged the crown of sovereign majesty in style. His idea 
takes to itself the reality of a living body, the image in his mind 
becomes a plastic picture, and his word has the sonorousness of a 
canticle. . . . To sum up, had be been born mute, be would have 
been the first writer of this century. His grandeur as an orator 
choked and held back his literary greatness, which nevertheless 
was sufficient to immortalize his name." 

As a sedative to this somewhat perfervid Latin estimate of 
Castelar's power as a writer, the following characterization from 
The Spectator (June 3) may be of value : 

"The late SeBor Castelar attempted to be a philosopher. An 
enthusiast for the principles of 1789, he deduced from those prin- 
ciples a general doctrine of Republican political philosophy. It 
was a high and noble doctrine unsullied by any vulgar element ; 
on its ethical side it left nothing to be desired, for it set forth 
liberty as man's highest good, and left him free to pursue his 
activities unhampered by civil or religious tyranny. Seflor Cas- 
telar also plunged into the great sea of metaphysics. He studied 
German philosophy and English psychology, and be tried, in his 
vague tho brilliant way. to work out a kind of philosophy of his- 
tory. We doubt whether any trained thinker would make much 
of his writings on these high themes, tho so brilliant a mind could 
scarcely fail to impart hints and suggestions in this field of in- 
quiry. But while Castelar was thus apparently a citizen of the 
world and a cosmopolitan seeker after truth, he was yet a Span- 
iard, with the singular dominant weakness of the Spanish race as 
satirized and portrayed for all time by the greatest of Spanish 
writers. What, above all things, is it that Cervantes intends us 
to see in ' Don Quixote ' ? The story was written as a satire on 
the absurdities to which chivalry had been carried in Spain ; but 
it is more than that. It is the analysis of a mind unable to see 
things as they are, and it may be believed that, in setting forth 
this type of mind, Cervantes was as truly analyzing the leading 
weakness of his countrymen as was Goethe in'Werther * when 
exhibiting the ridiculous sentimentalism of young Germany in 
the latter half of the last century. Whatsoever the cause may 
be, Spain has been afflicted beyond any other Western nation 
with the capacity for self-delusion, with the inability to see things 
as they are 

"Emilio Castelar's great claim to admiration and to fame was 
his oratorical power. Doubtless it was an oratory that would not 
have appealed to an English audience, for it was glowing hot with 
the Southern sun, and luxuriant as a tropical forest. The ideal 
English oratory is a speech made up in the main body of solid 
argument enlivened here and there by good stories, and with a 
peroration whose dominant note is moral feeling. But the most 
passionate declamation of Fox, the most tremendous whirlwind 
of eloquence of O'Connell, the most fervid moral appeal of Bright, 
were cold, were almost like scientific demonstrations, when com- 
pared with the habitual style and tone of Castelar. We can not 
quarrel with such speeches, however they may disagree with our 
taste. The business of the orator is to make an immediate im- 
pression, to dominate absolutely the thoughts, feelings, aspira- 
tions, of his hearers, to compel them by a hypnotic influence to 
share in the unseen emotions and convictions of his own person- 
ality. This Castelar did. Heknewhiscountrymen, and he knew 
what would appeal to them. He achieved instant success, and 
that can alone be the test of oratory. It is recorded that after 
his noble and wonderful speech in favor vf- religious liberty, de- 
livered in the Cortes in 1S76*, even his Clerical opponents -hung 
on his words and greeted bin? with enthusiastic applause* while 
his friends embraced him in' the-' tribune. 'In a 'sense, no such 
orator has lived in our time : and while we' rh'iy differ from many 
of Castelar's specific opinions, and rs*y criticize tome ^piscles 
in his career, we may also with full- t-ooviction ihd much thank- 
fulness say that his brilliant oratory was-a'waya dedicated to 
noble and generous ideals. He scorned materialism, he had faith 
in liberty, he loved his fellow man. Which of us can desire or 
deserve a higher tribute ? "— Translation made /or Thi Litxx- 
ary Digest. 
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The Poet-Laureate's Intercesslonal.— Mr. Alfred 
Austin is still the butt of many jests, whether he writes an official 
poem ot merely uses his pen to indite a prose epistle. Lately 
some one referred to him in a London newspaper as "Sir Alfred 
Austin," and Mr. Austin at once took occasion to write to The 
Times — that unfailing resort of every aggrieved Englishman — to 
point out that his proper designation was not Sir Alfred, but sim- 
ply Mr. Alfred Austin. The London Truth takes this letter and 
the publication of the recent list of new titles, given by the Queen 
as "Birthday Honors," as a text for the following poem : 

An Intercessional. 

"The Fount will play again next week. 
The ' Birthday-Honors' list they'll print. 
So, more in sorrow than in pique, 

Tis time I give a gentle hint : 
I'll mention I'm not knighted yet. 
Lest they forget— lest they forget ! 

"Since first my merits they up-summ'd. 

And granted me my heart's desire, 
They can not say I've not ' tum-tum'd ' 

Persistently my laureate lyre- 
Ode, eclogue, madrigal, ' lay '-ette— 
Still they forget— still they forget t 

"In loyal accents I have lisped, 
I've ranted in a Jingo vein, 

In ecstasy I've even crisped 
The British Lion's mighty mane ; 

My Muse to turgid tasks I've set- 
Yet they forget— yet they forget I 

"Beneath a bright Italian sun 

I've broken out in various spots— 
A Tate and a Brady rolled in one, 

A kind of courtly Dr. Watts ; 
Vet with no recompense I've met— 
They still forget— they still forget 1 

"No wonder that my heart is sore 
When at the feast I'm forced to see 
' Sir Lewis ' proudly walk before, 

,' Sir Edwin ' take the fas from me ; 
I'm Laureate, 'tis true, and yet 
They still forget— they still forget ! 

But hope, oft crushed, flies up once more— 

They may pooh-pooh my futile rimes, 
Yet how. I d ask, can they ignore 

My hint in yester morning's Times t 
Methinks in Saturday's Gazette 
They can't forget— they can't forget !" 

L'ENVOI. 

{.Written after locking at the " Times " on Saturday last.') 
"What's this ? It is extremely odd ! 
Names stare at me from every line— 
' Salt,' ' Armstrong,' ' Stanley,' 'Rennell Rodd,' 

But there is not a sign of mine ; 
' Preece,' ' Pollitt,' ' Agnew,' ' Murton,' ' Rotton '— 
They do forget— they have forgotten 1 " 



A Proposed Kipling Trust.— The London Academy 
makes note of a new literary proposition which ought to arouse 
concern on the part of those who believe that we should con- 
tinue to keep some phase of our existence free from the dictation 
of the rapidly multiplying trusts. The proposition is to form a 
syndicate which is to get complete control in America of all Mr. 
Kipling's writings. The Academy thereupon proceeds to con- 
struct a prospectus for the proposed syndicate, portions of which 
we reproduce : 

IS IPLING (Limited}. • 

• : //. '*'.. Pk'OSPEQTtfS. 
This'jCentpany has bciA fofnted-to acquire and traffic in all the 
writings — prose, verSS» t of private letters — of the celebrated author, 
.^B.-RVdyardlfcipling*. • Mr. Kipling, who is at this moment the 
. most tafnotis writer now.luri^g, 'is still young, and there is prom- 
• -fse \hat he has belorrthiip considerable period of active produc- 
tivity 

* * t 

J^IPLING (Limited). 



works and the work on which he is at present engaged, but also 
everything that may already exist. Negotiations are now afoot 
for the acquisition of letters written by Mr. Kipling as a child, 
for copybooks containing his earliest attempts at pothooks and 
bangers, and for a vast amount of other immature penmanship. 
These will be from time to time facsimiled in the illustrated 
papers and in due course sold by public auction, at (the Company 
feels convinced) a greatly enhanced figure. 

J^IPLING (Limited). 

The Company will be vigilant that no imperial crisis shall pass 
without poetic comment from Mr. Kipling's pen. It trusts also 
that it will be successful in inducing Mr. Kipling to give to these 
political poems a form which shall be easily parodied ; thus pro- 
viding for increased publicity. 

J^IPLING (Limited). 

In addition to such ordinary literary work as novels, short 
stories, and verses, Mr. Kipling, it is hoped, will agree to writ© 
every year no fewer than six strictly private letters on debatable 
public questions, which shall, in due course, find their way into 
the public press. 

TRIPLING (Limited). 

A private wire will be affixed between Potsdam and the Com- 
pany's offices, to facilitate the transmission of telegrams to Mr. 
Kipling from the German Emperor. 



The Company proposes to acquire not only Mr. Kipling's future exact. 



NOTES. 

Two medallion portraits — of Keats and of Lamb— have been placed at 
the doorway of the Passmore Free Library, Edmonton, England. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who made the presentation speech, said that Lamb 
had no second In prose, Keats no second in verse. According to Mr. Har 
rison, "the present engine-turned double-action system of teaching, with 
cramming, constant work at high pressure, and examination upon exami- 
nation is not favorable to the cultivation of literary genius." 

Another work in literary biography is shortly to appear— "Reminis- 
cences of the Life of Edward P. Roe." Of it the New York Times says : 
"The death of the Rev. Mr. Roe occurred over ten years ago. His novels 
are still widely read by people who believe that every story should be 
adorned with a moral, and who are pleased if the writer gives plenty of 
incidents. The Rev. E. P. Roe was a master of incidents, and the motal 
always appeared in the last chapter in a mixed dish with the climax. In 
spite of these artistic blemishes, or possibly because of them, he is without 
doubt the most popular American novelist of this generation. And Ms 
'Reminiscences' will certainly please the myriad readers of hisnovels, just 
as children are pleased with a peep behind the scenes at a pantomime." 

THE whole "Affaire Dreyfus " is summed up in a little volume of about 
loo pages entitled "The Dreyfus Story," by Richard W. Hale, a Boston law- 
yer. The New York Times says of it : 

"He does not write for experts of the case, but it is his humble desire 
that the reader may be able to put down the book at the end and say : * I 
think I understand now what it is all about. ' There is no doubt that the 
general reader will be able to do this. Mr. Hale writes simply and with 
great clearness, and with a marvelous trick at condensation. The story 
is brought down to the present day— the eve of the decision of the case 
before the Cour de Cassation. In his chapter, ' The Legal Situation,' the 
author deals intelligently with a theme that is little understood by Ameri- 
cans, and is hence less appreciated." 

Rider Haggard has recently written a book called " A Farmer's Year " 
which is an account of the author's own observations on his farm in Surrey, 
where Mr. Haggard has lived the life of an English squire and son of a 
squire since long before he was heard of as a novelist. A recent writer 
says of the book : 

"You read of corn, of beets, potatoes, of horses, cows, sheep, of rabbits, 
foxes, of crows, swallows, and then there are absurd comments on land- 
lords, publicans, and farm laborers. You get an insight into English rural 
politics. Then Mr. Rider Haggard tells you of old churches, parsons, 
clerks, choirs. Many are his experiences. He has reared a pony, and the 
beast shows temper, and when harnessed flings himself on the ground, and 
cuts his knees, thus taking, 'in all probability, eight or ten pounds off his 
value.' Now conies in good advice: 'No young horse should be driven 
without knee-caps.' Ventilate your haystacks, Mr. Rider Haggard tells 
you. School matters, religious service, charities, all occupy the writer's 
attention. There is a certain tempered conservatism which pervades 'A 
Farmer's Year.' With his broad and extensive reading, many are the 
references to English country ways of two and three hundred years ago, 
and he draws on his African experiences. Mr. Rider Haggard's ' She ' may 
be read for some time to come, but his experiences as a farmer will cer- 
tainly be a lasting contribution to English agricultural life at the close of 
the nineteenth century. If Mr. Hardy is theoretical in regard to the Eng- 
lish rustic, Mr. Pider Haggard's acquaintance with bim is practical and 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



WHAT IS OLD AGE? 

ANEW theory of old age and death has just been promulgated 
by the eminent Russian zoologist and bacteriologist. Pro- 
fessor Mechnikoff, whose name is best known for his theory that 
the resistance of the organism to disease depends on the activity 
of the white-blood corpuscles in attacking and destroying germs. 
These same corpuscles, according to this authority, play an im- 
portant part in the transition from youth and vigor to old age. 
We translate from the St. Petersburg Novoslt the following brief 
summary of the professor's theory : 

" Every organ of our body is composed of two kinds of cells — 
common and, as it were, noble cells. The noble cells determine 
the peculiar functions of the organs. . . . The common cells do 
not differ from each other ; they are identical in all the organs, 
and their only function is to connect and hold together the noble 
cells. 

" Between these two kinds of cells there goes on an incessant 
struggle. The noble cells are stronger and for a long time they 
prevail — that is, they successfully resist. But eventually the 
struggle exhausts them, and the preponderance passes to the 
common cells. This signalizes the beginning of old age. The 
moble cells are crowded more and more, the common ones grow- 
ing in size at their expense and interfering with the functions of 
the organ. Hence the abnormal, diseased appearance of the or- 
gans, and the increasing difficulties in the way of living. Ulti- 
mately the performance of the functions becomes entirely impos- 
sible, and we have death. [Mechnikoff gives the technical term 
macrophagi to the connective-tissue cells, while the noble cells, 
the leucocytes, he calls microphagi.~\ 

"If, then, the subjugation of the noble by the common cells, 
after a protracted struggle, is the cause of decrepitude and 
shrunken old age, is it not possible to reinforce the former and 
stave off their defeat? If not. is it possible to weaken the com- 
mon cells by some artificial means? Professor Mechnikoff is of 
the opinion that it will prove easier to do the latter than the 
former. We possess the means of destroying certain kinds of cells 
in the organism. For example, it is possible to inoculate birds in 
such a way as to destroy the red corpuscles in their blood without 
affecting the white ones. There is nothing improbable in the 
belief that a substance will be discovered which, introduced into 
the human body, will exert a destructive or restraining effect on 
the common cells, without incapacitating them for their proper 
function, and thus strengthen and prolong the life of the noble 
ones."— Translation made J or Thb Literary Digest. 



WHY DO CUT APPLES CHANCE COLOR? 

THE rapid discoloration of the exposed cut surface of an apple 
is so common a thing that probably few have ever thought 
it in any way worthy of interest ; yet, according to Mr. G. C. 
Nuttall, who writes on the subject in Knowledge (London, June 
t ) . the reason was long sought in vain, and light has only recently 
been thrown upon it. It is apparently connected with what is 
still a chemical mystery, the existence of certain substances that 
cause chemical change without being in any way affected by it 
themselves. Says Mr. Nuttall : 

"The latest and most thorough explanation is one lately put 
forward by a chemist named Lindet, and it is an explanation of 
considerable interest. Within the cells of the tissues which make 
up the fleshy part of the apple— the part that is eaten — there is 
produced in their jelly- like contents a certain product to which the 
name malase or laccase has been variously given ; and this prod- 
uct belongs to a curious class of substances known as enzymes. . . 

"Now, an enzyme is a production of the activity of the cell 
which has the unique power of influencing other substances in its 
neighborhood, and yet remaining unaltered in any way itself. It 
can exert influence without apparently being affected by doing 



so. Its own constitution is stable, but it possesses power to act. 
even at a distance, on certain of its surroundings, and produces 
great effects on the constitution of other matter, in some way not 
yet thoroughly comprehended. It will be seen at once that this 
is a very different thing from ordinary chemical action. . . . 
Enzymes stand in a position of great interest nowadays when the 
search among the beginnings of life is so intense, and when the 
effort to prove or disprove spontaneous generation — the origin of 
life from the non-living — is so keenly maintained by chemists and 
biologists, for in one instance certainly where very careful and 
exact study has been made of an enzyme it is suggested that the 
substance stands midway between the organic and the inorganic, 
that it is the stepping-stone across the gulf which has hitherto 
divided the great world of the living from that which has never 
known life." 

This particular enzyme in the apple is at the bottom of the dis- - 
coloration business — at least, according to the present explana- 
tion. Its peculiarity is that it causes the oxygen of the air to 
unite with the tannin in the apple, forming dark-colored com- 
pounds. Says the writer : 

" It is obvious that tho the malase is probably always present 
in the cells, it can not exert its influence to any purpose while the 
apple is whole, and surrounded by a firm clear skin, for the air 
can not obtain admission until the peel is removed or the apple 
cut through, and hence there is no free oxygen to work with. 
But when the cells have been exposed the air enters, the malase 
transfers, in some mysterious way, the oxygen, the tannin is 
changed in nature, and the cells are dyed with the products. It 
is by no means certain that the malase and the tannin must be 
side by side in the same cells for this effect to take place. Lindet 
is inclined to think they are not, and that the malase exerts its 
influence for some distance, but this is a question which calls for 
further research before any more definite answer can be given. " 

We are told, in conclusion, that similar enzymes cause the dis- 
coloration of other fruits and vegetables, and also the darkening, 
or so-called " browning," of white wines. For this class of oxidi- 
zing enzymes the name of "oxydase " has been suggested. 



Liquefied Hydrogen.— This latest product of scientific 
activity is, it would seem, still more remarkable than liquid air. 
Says the London correspondent of The Sun. New York, June 19: 
" In connection with the centenary celebrations of the Royal In- 
stitution this week Professor Dewar gave a remarkable demon- 
stration with liquid hydrogen. As is well known, the task of 
obtaining this gas in a fluid condition has been exceptionally 
difficult. Liquid air, the production of which comparatively 
lately astounded the world, is now made by the quart. Some 
months ago it cost no more than a good champagne, and now 
hopeful savants are talking of producing it almost as cheaply as 
ale. But liquid hydrogen, as the professor remarked, is quite 
another affair ; it is very costly to manufacture and very difficult 
to keep, as it is extremely volatile. Radiation must be checked 
as far as possible, and so the office of preventing hydrogen from 
again vanishing into a gas is assigned to liquid air. That, in 
fact, was constituted its jailer. Thus imprisoned, it was 'ladled ' 
from its receptacle and shown in a tube to the audience. The 
temperature of liquid hydrogen is extraordinarily low. It was 
speckled with a light dust, which was nothing else than the frozen 
air which accidentally gained admission. Oxygen, sealed up in 
a tube and immersed, speedily became solid. But this fluid is so 
light that cork sinks in it like a stone. The temperature of its 
boiling-point— that is, the temperature at which it passes back 
into the state of gas — is almost inconceivably low, only :i* above 
the absolute zero. This is the lowest point which the experi- 
menter has yet been able to reach. One thinks 30° below the 
zero of the Fahrenheit scale to be rather surprising, but the liquid 
hydrogen in the tube exhibited at the Royal Institution was more 
than 420' below that zero. Life in such a temperature would be 
impossible. The human bo<ly would be petrified. Motion, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, would be impossible. This, or 
something like it, is the temperature of space, so far as this phrase 
has any meaning. Where no matter is, there heat is impossible, 
and tho a something may be present in space which can transmit 
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light, it can not translate the latter into heat. But here, in the 
lecture-room, is exhibited a liquid almost as cold as the vacuity 
of space. The possibilities of this discovery are great. Profes- 
sor Dewar showed how, by the use of liquid hydrogen, an almost 
perfect vacuum could be produced. " 



A PIONEER OP SCIENCE. 

THE Royal Institution has just been celebrating its centenary 
in London. It is a curious thing that while our own Smith- 
jonian Institution was founded by an Englishman, its British 
sister was established by an American, Benjamin Thompson, 
later Count Rumford. Says Industries and Iron of the work of 
the Royal Institution : 

" Altho intended rather to popularize science and to create an in 
terest in its development among rich patrons, the Royal Institution 
has gone considerably beyond that, and it only needs mention of 
the names of Sir Humphry Davy, Michael Faraday, and John Tyn- 
dall — the three predecessors of Lord Rayleigh — to prove its value 
to the scientific world. Sir Benjamin Thompson, who was also 
Count Rumford, had the idea of establishing a means of diffusing 
knowledge on the arts and manufactures which go to make up the 
comforts of domesticity. Exhibitions loomed large in his plan 
and catholicity characterized its conception, for among the list of 
things thus to be brought to the public gaze were lime-kilns, 
bridges, kitchen stoves, and culinary appliances generally. But 
altho something less than its ultimate scope was intended by the 
founder, it quickly assumed the wider shape. There were fifty- 
eight original subscribers of 50 guineas each who met Sir Joseph 
Banks, who, in 1799, was president of the Royal Society, and 
framed the petition for a royal charter, which was granted, and 
the house purchased in Albemarle Street, where the Institution has 
since been located, having entered into possession on June 5. 1799. 

"Without government help, and solely by the liberality of sub- 
scribers, it has been identified with many important researches 
in electricity, chemistry, and kindred subjects. The present 
chemical laboratory was built by the generosity of the late Mr. 
Alfred Davis, and the more recent acquisition of the Davy- 
Faraday Research Laboratory was founded and endowed by Dr. 
Ludwig Mond. Granted a continuance of such benefactors the 
influence and value of the Royal Institution is not likely to dimin- 
ish during the second century of its existence. " 

Science, June 16, says on the same subject : 

" The Institution has undoubtedly been fortunate in the pro- 
fessors who have worked in its laboratories. But even genius 
can not do much without opportunity, and, therefore, some of the 
credit is deserved by the long succession of officers and mem- 
bers of the committee of managers, who have for a hundred 
years looked after its business affairs and guided it safely through 
many vicissitudes, not only without fee or emolument, but at the 
expense of much time and cot infrequently of much money. . . . 
Mention, too, must be made of what the members themselves 
have done. Over and above their regular subscriptions, they, 
with their friends, have contributed since 1863 something like 
£ 13,000 to the fund for the promotion of experimental research, 
and it is safe to say that had it not been for this fund English 
science in general would have been the poorer, and the Royal 
Institution in particular would not possess the international rep- 
utation it bears to-day — a reputation won, be it remembered, 
in the good old English way, without state subvention or gov- 
ernment aid. Modern scientific research daily becomes more 
costly, because apparatus grows in delicacy and complication on 
the one hand, and in size and weight on the other, and thus there 
arises a proportionate increase in the need for individual gen- 
erosity. The fact that such pecuniary aid has been forthcoming 
in the last century warrants the expectation that the stream of 
benefactors to the Royal Institution will not fail in the next, and 
that they will enable it to point to as proud a record on its second 
centenary as it now does on its first. " 



Music Study and Nervous Disease.— " Dr. Waetz- 
hold, a specialist in nervous diseases whose opinion is an author- 
ity in Germany, has just published an article," says La Science 



lllustrie, June 3, "in which he asserts that the abuse of music in 
general and of the piano in particular predisposes directly to 
most kinds of neurosis, chlorosis, dyspepsia, brain trouble, and 
other maladies of this type. By 'abuse ' the author means, for 
example, the premature age at which parents cause young chil- 
dren to begin the study of the piano, prolonged exercise at scales 
by young girls for three or four hours a day, etc. According to 
the observations of Dr. Waetzhold on 1,000 women who had 
begun piano lessons at the age of twelve years, more than 600 are 
to-day subject to some form of nervous disease. On the other 
band, of 1,000 women that had never touched a piano, scarcely 
100 had ever suffered from nerve troubles. The author declares 
in conclusion that the study of the piano should never be begun 
before the age of sixteen years." — Translation mad* /or The 
Literary Digest. 



THE DETECTION OP COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

TESTS for the detection of color blindness have come to pos- 
sess great practical importance on account of the necessity 
of subjecting railroad employees to them. An engineer who can 
not tell a red from a green light may be the means of sacrificing 
the lives of hundreds of people. To devise a test that shall be 
rigid and yet absolutely fair to those who are required to pass it 
is no easy task. One of the favorite methods is the so-called 
"wool test." where the person tested is required to match skeins 
of colored worsted. Dr. Scripture, of Yale, has recently devised 
a new apparatus which be regards as superior to this, altho it is 
simpler and does not take up so much time. It is now in use on 
the New York Central Railroad and is said to be very successful. 
Says The Railroad Gazette: 

" Mr. Scripture says that he has among his students one who is 
absolutely perfect at the wool test, but who is nevertheless color 
blind. His eyes are abnormally acute for differences in color, but 
he has only two fundamental sensations instead of three. A sec- 
ond student has perfect color-vision for objects near by, but is 
practically color-blind for objects which are distant or are weakly 
illuminated. To discover these classes of persons, says Mr. 
Scripture, it is necessary not merely to have them sort shades of 
some color, but to name certain fundamental and familiar colors. 

"The instrument described is similar in appearance to that de- 
scribed by Dr. Williams, of Boston, in The Railroad Gazette 
of October 8, 1897, tho very much smaller. Two disks, about six 
inches in diameter, are fixed on a single axis, supported by a con- 
venient handle for holding the whole instrument in one hand. 
One disk has three openings, in which are gray glasses, the first 
one being a very dark smoked glass, the second a ground glass 
(perfectly white) , and the third a light smoked glass. The other 
disk, revolving behind the first one, has twelve openings, filled 
with different colored glasses, which, by revolving the disk, may 
be brought in line with either one 'of the three openings in the 
front disk. Thus thirty-six possible combinations are provided 
for. The twelve glasses are mainly reds, greens, and grays. By 
having the openings numbered, an examination may be made by 
any person with the requisite intelligence to correctly record the 
numbers and the names given by the person being tested to each 
color shown to him. 

"Trainmen are said to like this method because it seems to them 
more like the signals they encounter in actual service. Not being 
required to name unfamiliar colors gives the men a feeling that 
the test is a fair one." 



The Advance of the Plague.— Commenting on the news 
that the plague has obtained a foothold in Egypt, which state of 
things it regards as a menace to Europe, The Hospital, June 3. 
says : " Roughly, we know that plague is in some way connected 
with filth and insanitation, with rats, and fleas, and bugs, and 
other forms of biting vermin, with overcrowding and want of 
light and air, and with the state of body which results from the 
use of innutritious food ; and when we see that in Eastern coun- 
tries, however much the natives may suffer, the English mostly 
escape attack, we are apt to feel that Europe need not fear. But 
the English who thus escape are the cleanly and well-fed English, 
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not the English of the slums ; and much as we may hope from the 
general measures of sanitation which during the past twenty years 
have so greatly changed the conditions of life in most Northern 
capitals, so far as public sanitation is concerned, we know too 
well what are the conditions of the dwellings which serve as 
homes for thousands — nay, for millions — of the people of this con- 
tinent, to feel any confidence that Europe is proof from an attack 
of plague. As we have just said, the conditions in the midst of 
which, as all history shows, plague is apt to occur are well enough 
known, however little we may be able to demonstrate the part 
which each of them plays in its propagation. And who will as- 
tett that the conditions which we have enumerated do not exist in 
London — here at our very doors?" How did the disease reach 
Egypt ? A correspondent of The British Medical Journal says : 
"The origin of the outbreak has not been traced, and as all the 
cases of plague which have been met with occurred in persons 
who have not been to the Red Sea coasts for either commercial or 
religious purposes the explanation of the outbreak is difficult. 
One theory, which seems credible, is that the infection has been 
brought to the city by pilgrims from Mecca, and that the disease 
exists in the town to a greater extent than is known, and was in 
all probability prevalent before the present cases occurred. This 
is so constantly the case in Eastern countries that it is exceedingly 
likely to be true of Alexandria. " 



RED LIGHT A3 A CURATIVE AGENT. 

OUR forefathers believed that there was virtue in red light, 
especially in the treatment of smallpox. Not long ago 
there was a " blue-light " craze, when the pendulum swung to the 
other extreme. Now we are on the return swing, it appears, a 
German authority having pronounced in favor of the red end of 
the spectrum. Of course .light of all colors is present in ordinary 
daylight, so the benefit, if any, must proceed from the exclusion 
of the rays other than the red. Says The Lancet : 

" In our conscious superiority to our forefathers we have been 
used to look with contempt on their practise of treating cases of 
smallpox by means of red light in the form of red blinds, cur- 
tains, and coverlets, but with our present knowledge of the chem- 
ical and physical action of the different rays of the spectrum and 
the influence of light and darkness on life in its highest and low- 
est manifestations we may have felt a suspicion that, whatever 
the theory of the medieval physicians, their practise may have 
had a scientific basis. In the last number of the Zeitschrift/iir 
Krankenpflege we find that it has been tried, and apparently 
with remarkable results, in the treatment of measles. A child, 
eight years of age having sickened with an attack of measles of 
more than usual severity, was on the second day brought under 
the influence of the rays of least refrangibility, the windows being 
fitted with red blinds and a photographer's lamp with an orange- 
yellow globe being used for artificial light. In three hours the 
rash had disappeared, the fever had subsided, and the child was 
playing cheerfully, complaining only of want of light. The 
blinds were consequently removed, when three hours later the 
medical man was summoned to find that the eruption and fever 
had returned and the child was weak and prostrate. The red 
light having been resumed the rash disappeared in little over two 
hours, as did the fever, this time permanently. In two more 
days the cough had ceased and the child was well in every respect. 
The brother and sister and a fourth patient infected from the first 
case were treated in the same way and with like success. In the 
great epidemic of smallpox in 1871-72 some cases were reported 
as having been kept in dark rooms with great benefit, especially 
as regards the pustulation and pitting. Clearly what virtue there 
maybe in this method lies in the exclusion of actinic, rays and the 
substitution of red or orange light for total darkness has obvious 
advantages, as in the case of photographic manipulations." 



Vlctorlum — Another New Element.— Sir William 
Crookes has announced his discovery of what he believes to be a 
new element. In his work on the fractionation of yttria, be found 
in a photograph of a spectrum not visible to the eye a group of 
lines indicating a new element. This be proposes to call victo- 



rium, in honjr of the Queen (who is in her eightieth year). 7 he 
Chemist and Druggist publishes the following account of the 
new element, as given by Sir William : "Victoria [the oxid of 
victorium] is an earth characterized by a group of lines in the 
spectrum. In chemical characters it differs from yttria in many 
respects. . . . Tested by its position in a series of earths obtained 
by fractional precipitation with dilute ammonia, victoria is found 
to be less basic than yttria and more basic than most of the earths 
of the terbia group. The atomic weight of victorium is probably 
near 117. In the purest state in which it has yet been prepared 
vic*oria is of pale-brown color." 



WHY ARE POISONS POISONOUS? 

THIS question is grappled with by Prof. C. F. Crowley in a 
brief article entitled "The Cause of Toxicity." Professor 
Crowley concludes that the specific action of irritant poisons is 
due to the effect of molecular motion on the nerve terminals. He 
says in The Druggists' Circular : 

"A thoughtful mind asks. Why does this or that particular thing 
kill; what makes it poisonous? Why does quinin not have the 
same effect as the [poisonous] alkaloids — surely the properties of 
an alkaloid are not due to the elements which make it up ? Every 
day charred hydrocarbons — burnt bread, pie, and cake — furnish us 
with a large quantity of carbon. The proteids of meat and eggs 
supply nitrogen, and we drink hydrogen and oxygen in the form 
of water to the extent of quarts a day. If the individual elements 
are not poisonous, then why should they be so combinedly ? 

"The faddist warped by the study of structural formulae will 
suggest that the grouping of the atoms in the molecule produces 
the toxic effect. This is perhaps to some extent true. Just as 
the arrangement of the furniture in a room can produce a pleas- 
ing or a discordant effect upon the retina — so one arrangement of 
atoms in a molecule may have one effect on the nerve terminals 
while another arrangement would have another effect. 

"In order to thoroughly understand the real effects of toxic 
alkaloids we must lose sight of the old superstition that molecules 
have fixed shape. Molecules have no shape. The atoms popula- 
ting a molecular city are in constant motion, and molecules are 
just as dsvoid of shape and fixity as our solar system. The atoms 
are in motion, and that which we call molecular motion is a re- 
sultant force — the differential or algebraic sum of the atomic 
motions. Nerve terminals recognize, are affected by molecular 
movements. All impressions from without are carried to the 
centers within by first being produced at the nerve terminal in 
the form of motion. 

"An alkaloid is absorbed into the circulation and carried along 
till, reaching a nerve terminal, its impress is made there by its 
molecular motion. This is the beginning, its physiological effect . 
but should the quantity of the alkaloid absorbed be so great that 
the molecular motion continues to irritate the nerve terminal and 
the physiological effect be superemphasized, we call it a case of 
poisoning. A river flowing smoothly on its course does little 
damage to a wharf, but a huge steamer in its current striking the 
wharf with its propeller wheels in full motion might become en- 
tangled and grind everything to pieces; so it is with alkaloids 
taken into the blood current as regards their action on its nerve 
terminals. * 



Alterations In the Organisms of Disease.— "It has 

been long customary," says 7 he Hospital, "to divide bacteria 
into two main classes, those which are capable of exciting disease 
in men and animals and those which do not possess this power. 
The tendency of recent bacteriological researches, however, is to 
show that no such clearly defined distinction can be made." 
Under altered circumstances harmless bacilli seem capable of 
taking on true disease-producing properties. "Vincent has made 
an interesting series of experiments with two varieties of bacteria 
— the bacillus megatherium commonly found in garden soil, and 
the potato bacillus. Both these organisms have up to the present 
time been regarded as pure saprophytes [bacteria that grow only 
on dead organisms] which when inoculated into animals give rise 
to no symptoms of disease. By successive cultures within collo- 
dion capsules placed in the peritoneal sac of guinea-pigs it has 
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now been found possible to completely alter the characters of 
these organisms. Their method of growth in all media becomes 
totally unlike what it was formerly." And if injected into ani- 
mals they excite a specific disease which is fatal in a few hours. 
"These experiments," continues 1 he Hospital, "throw a light 
upon the very obscure question of the origin of diseases, and help 
to explain the return of certain epidemics and isolated outbreaks 
of disease. A germ-inhabiting soil or water may through count- 
less generations be innocuous until, under altered conditions, its 
characters become changed, and it acquires a virulence of such 
intensity as to excite disease processes in the human subject or in 
animals. As we have already pointed out, these facts will, if 
substantiated, do much to explain the mystery which surrounds 
the occurrence of some sporadic cases of typhus fever, and of 
localized and otherwise inexplicable outbreaks of enteric fever and 
diphtheria. They also accentuate the necessity for hygiene and 
cleanliness in life, for it is to be noted that these organisms, and 
we may also presume the organisms of all diseases, are foreign 
to the human economy, being introduced as extraneous matter 
from without." 



Early Work In Wireless Telegraphy.— "There is 
nothing new under the sun." After the development of an inven- 
tion we can usually find that some one who was ahead of his age 
experimented on it years before and was regarded as a crank for 
so doing. The Electrical World calls attention to the fact that 
experiments made in England by Hughes, the inventor of the 
microphone, in 1879, and by Henry in this country still earlier, 
point directly toward space-telegraphy. As abstracted by Science 
the article tells us that Professor Hughes "was experimenting 
with his microphone and induction-balance, and found that the 
microphone produced a sound in the receiver even when it was 
placed several feet' distant from the coils through which an inter- 
mittent current was passing and not in any other way connected. 
He found that the whole atmosphere, even in several rooms dis- 
tant from there, would be invisibly changed and that this could 
be noticed with a microphone and telephone-receiver. He ex- 
perimented on the best form of receiver for these invisible electric 
rays, which he found would pass over great distances through 
walls, etc. He found that carbon contacts or a piece of coke 
resting on bright steel were very sensitive and self-restoring re- 
ceivers. A loose contact between metals, while equally sensitive, 
required restoring. He also used the microphone as a relay in 
detecting such rays. He endeavored to discover the best receiver 
so as to utilize such waves for the transmission of messages. He 
showed his experiments to a number of well-known physicists at 
that time. The distance was 60 feet in the building, but he also 
took the instrument on the street, and walked away from the 
transmitter, obtaining signals up to 500 yards. He claimed the 
existence of the waves at that time, but was unable to convince 
others of their presence. He also calls attention to still earlier 
experiments of Professor Henry, of Princeton (United States), 
which were published by the Smithsonian Institution, vol. i., p. 
203, the date being probably about 1850; he magnetized a needle 
in a coil 30 feet distant, and also by a discharge of lightning eight 
miles distant." 



Seeing Into the Brain.— The curious colored figures often 
seen when the eyes are closed are generally believed to be due to 
stimulation of the retina. Professor Scripture of Yale, however, 
thinks that he has experimental evidence that they are due to 
direct disturbance of the brain. The importance of this fact, if 
it be a fact, is thus noted by Dr. Scripture in a letter to Science : 
"The problem is really one of importance. If this light is cere- 
bral, we have a means of distinctly observing some of the phe- 
nomena in the brain. The cerebral figures are intimately associ- 
ated with the contents of dreams. I believe also that the forms 
of the figures of cerebral light are intimately connected with the 
phenomena of nutrition in the brain. I find at the present time 
that my figures are quite different from those which I have been 
accustomed to observing in past years ; this may correspond to a 
radical change in th^ condition of the nervous system which I 
have observed to have taken place during the past six months. I 
find also that the figures on first awakening from sleep are very 
different from those that are seen when the mind becomes fully 



awake. Systematic observations by medical men may show that 
diagnostic conclusions can be obtained by asL ing patients to de- 
scribe their cerebral figures. The question at the present time 
concerns the sufficiency of the observations. If they are correct 
and reliable, there is, I believe, no escape from the conclusion that 
the figures are cerebral. I can see no reason to believe that my 
carefully and repeatedly made observations are erroneous, but it 
is highly desirable to have them confirmed by other observers. " 



The Disposal of Dust.— Commenting on the reported 
use of blasts of compressed air to blow away the dust from orna- 
mental metal work, elevator-cages, etc., in New York office- 
buildings, Cosmos says (June 10) : " Logic seems to be no better 
developed in the United States than in our own country. We 
have beard recently of the wise and draconian measures adopted 
there, in the name of hygiene, against spitters, but lo! at the 
same time they are setting up apparatus to get rid of dust by dis- 
persing it through the atmosphere, an essentially anti-hygienic 
proceeding. . . . The dust thus dislodged will of course settle 
elsewhere and will not find a permanent resting-place till it 
reaches the mucous membrane of some patient or penetrates to- 
bis lungs. We may therefore hope to accomplish in this way, 
before long, the poisoning of the whole population." — Transla- 
tion made /or The Literary Digest. 



Are False Teeth Un healthful. —A Boston physician, 
Dr. Simpson, maintains, according to Cosmos, "that the use of 
artificial teeth is bad for old persons, because it enables them to- 
eat meat. The teeth, he affirms, fall out naturally at a certain 
age, because nature means that at this particular time of life we 
should limit ourselves to a vegetable diet. Dr. Simpson insists- 
that his ideas on this point are by no means as paradoxical as they 
may seem to some people. " — Translation made /or The Liter- 
ary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

The centenary of the use of nitrous oxid as an anesthetic will occur ia 
November next, we are told by The Medical Timet. 

In a recent number of The Critic, the editors publish an excellent por- 
trait of Prof. P. A. March of Lafayette College, with the assurance that it is. 
the latest and best picture of the late Prof. O. C. Marsh, the distinguished. 
Yale paleontologist 

"Cheese," said some wiseacre long ago, "digests everything but itself."' 
"Never was there a greater error perpetuated by a popular proverb," says, 
a writer in The National Druggist, "(thothe class of sententious sayings, 
which pass for concrete wisdom, are responsible for many and great mis- 
takes). It aids in the digestion of nothing, and being almost totally indi- 
gestible, simply adds another burden to an already overburdened digestive- 
system. The feeling of comfort produced in a person of robust digestive- 
faculties by partaking of a little— a very little— cheese is due entirely to the 
excitation of the flow of digestive fluid, provoked by the ingestion of a, 
completely indigestible substance." 

"The beard," says The British Mtdical Journal, "has lately fallen under 
suspicion of being the haunt of bacilli. It has been hinted that surgeons 
who wish to keep inviolate the aseptic faith should for conscience' sake sacri- 
fice what Parolles calls ' valor's excrement.' . . . But the beard may, we 
are now told, be a means of conveying infection quite apart from surgical 
operation. Dr. Schoull, of Tunis, has long been so convinced of the dan- 
gers which lurk in the beards and moustaches of men suffering from tuber- 
culosis that he has made it a rule to insist on the thorough disinfection of 
these masculine adornments when the wearer will not consent to part with, 
them. He has made experiments by inoculating material obtained from 
the hairs of the beard and moustache in guinea-pigs, and the results have- 
convinced him that the danger to which he calls attention is a real one." 

"Until recently, as is generally known," says Electricity, "the use of 
electricity in any shape or form in Constantinople was strictly forbidden. 
The final triumph over the prejudices of the Sultan, who has always im- 
agined that dynamo was a synonym for dynamite, is now said to have been 
due to a Spaniard and the kinematngraph. This Spaniard, Don Ramirez- 
by name, so the story runs, started a circus in Constantinople, and in order 
to be up to date imported a kinematograph. But the city authorities 
would not allow him to set his new instrument in operation because it had 
to be driven by the condemned electricity. In his difficulty he applied to 
his ambassador, who promised to do his best for him. During the next 
audience which he had with the Sultan, the wily diplomatist took occasion 
to enlarge on the wonders of the kinematograph, and interested the Sultan 
so much tnat Don Ramirez was ordered to bring his instrument to the 
palace. Moving scenes from the leading capitals of Europe were thrown 
on the screen for the delectation of the Sultan, with the result that per- 
mission was finally granted the Spaniard to install in his circus the first 
electric-light plant ever operated in Constantinople." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



REINCARNATION, HEREDITY, AND 
EVOLUTION. 

SPENCER, Darwin, and other great scientists who have worked 
out the theory of evolution and brought the scientific world 
around to their views, have ignored the Oriental theory of rein- 
carnation as a help in their search for the missing links in evolu- 
tion. While neglecting to associate these two theories, according 
to the Swami Abhedananda, the Hindu lecturer now in America, 
scientists can never succeed in making evolution satisfactory to 
the mind. It is only through reincarnation that evolution can be 
made complete. Reincarnation is the logical sequence of evolu- 
tion. To accept evolution without reincarnation is to fail to take 
account of the moral and spiritual processes going on in man, and 
these can never be ignored in the pursuit of truth. 

The Swami, in defining reincarnation as it is understood in the 
Vedanta philosophy, says the soul or the self in man does not 
evolve, does not change; for if it did, it could not be immortal. 
Nothing that changes or dies is immortal. But the soul, so long 
as it is not free, is yoked to a subtle body which does evolve by 
reincarnating and manifesting itself again and again in gross 
bodies. This subtle body is composed of the subtle forces, such 
as the respiration, digestion, elimination, the passions and desires, 
and the intellectual processes of the brain. Death does not de- 
stroy or separate these five forces from the soul of any individual, 
except a Christ or Buddha whose soul has become free, and which 
does not need to reincarnate. 

The next reincarnation is largely determined by the thoughts 
and desires of the individual at death. On this point the Ve- 
danta philosophy says: "The thought, will, or desire which is 
extremely strong during lifetime will become predominant at 
the time of death and will mold the inner nature of the dying 
person. The newly molded inner nature will express in a new 
form. " The thought, will, and desire having stamped themselves 
upon the subtle forces at the time of dissolution of the gross 
body, they proceed to find suitable environment for manifesting 
themselves in a new form. In other words, the child selects its 
parents and chooses its opportunity for being born. The evolu- 
tionists explain this through what they call the law of "natural 
selection." Parents are only the principal parts of environment 
in a reincarnating individual ; but natural selection even in 
human evolution is made as unconsciously as it is made in the 
germination and growth of a plant. 

The Swami then makes the claim that reincarnation does satis- 
factorily explain what heredity does not explain, namely, the 
wide difference between children in the same family, one child 
being born an idiot and his brother a genius. He says that Dr. 
August Weismann, in his theory of heredity, has pushed the con- 
tinuity of the germ plasm to such an extent that it has come al- 
most to the door of the doctrine of reincarnation. Dr. Weismann 
has denied the transmission of acquired characters, but contends 
that the germ plasm can be metaphorically described as a creep- 
ing root-stock from which plants arise at intervals, these latter- 
representing the individuals of successive generations. But 
Weismann 's theory, Vivekananda declares, falls to the ground in 
not being able to tell where the potential characters of the germ 
plasm originate. Weismann 's answer is "from the common 
stock " ; but what and where that common stock is Dr. Weismann 
does not tell us. Vedanta, however, does teach us that each of 
these germ plasms is but a reincarnating subtle body, containing 
potentially all the experiences, characters, tendencies, and desires 
which one had in one's previous life at the time of death, each 
individual soul contracts and remains in the form of the germ of 
life. It is for this reason, Vedanta says, that it is neither the will 



of God nor the fault of parents that nas formed the character of 
those children, but each child is responsible for its tendencies, 
capacities, powers, and character. 

Proceeding from heredity to evolution, the latter, we are told, 
depends upon three laws : tendency to vary, natural selection, 
and the struggle for existence. Science has thus far failed com- 
pletely to explain the innate tendency in all living creatures to 
vary, and there is nothing in evolution to account for the origin 
of man's moral and spiritual nature. It can scarcely be said that 
the lower animals manifest the rudiments of such a nature. Nat- 
ural selection, then, can throw no light upon the origin of such a 
nature, and the struggle for existence, so manifest in all lower 
animal life and even in man. does tend to destroy it. The ex- 
planation of the theologians, that the spiritual nature has been 
superadded to the animal nature by some extra-cosmic spiritnal 
agency, is not scientific, nor does it appeal toour reason. Vedanta 
accepts evolution, admits the laws of variation and natural selec- 
tion, but goes a step beyond modern science by explaining the 
cause of that "tendency to vary." It says: "There was nothing 
in the end which was not also in the beginning." 

The Swami quotes the following passage from an eminent Eng- 
lish scientist, J. Arthur Thomsou : "The world is one, not two- 
fold ; the spiritual influx is the primal reality, and there is noth- 
ing in the end which was not also in the beginning." "But," 
continues the Swami, 

"the evolutionists do not accept this truth. Let us understand 
it clearly. It means that which existed potentially at the time 
of the beginning of evolution has gradually manifested in va- 
rious stages and grades of evolution. If we admit that a uni- 
cellular germ of life or a bioplasm, after passing through various 
stages of evolution, has ultimately manifested in the form of a 
highly developed human being, then we shall have to admit the 
potentiality of all the manifested powers in that germ or bio- 
plasm, because the law is : 'That which exists in the end existed 
also in the beginning. ' The animal nature, the higher nature 
mind, intellect, spirit, all these existed potentially in the germ 
of life. If we do not admit this law, then the problem will arise : 
How can non-existence become existent? How can something 
come out of nothing? How can that come into existence which 
did not exist before? Each germ of life, according to Vedanta, 
possesses infinite potentialities and infinite possibilities. The 
powers that remain latent have the natural tendency to manifest 
perfectly and to become actual. In their attempt they vary ac- 
cording to the surrounding environments, selecting suitable con- 
ditions, or remaining latent as long as circumstances do not favor 
them. Therefore variation, according to Vedanta, is caused by 
this attempt of the potential powers to become actual. When 
life and mind begin to evolve, the possibilities of action and re- 
action, hitherto latent in the germ of life, become real, and all 
things become, in a sense, new. Nobody can imagine the amount 
of latent power which a minute germ of life possesses until it ex- 
presses in gross form on the physical plane. By seeing the seed 
of a banyan-tree, one who has never seen the tree can not imagine 
what power lies dormant in it. A baby is born, we can not tell 
whether he will be a great saint, or a wonderful artist, or a phi- 
losopher, or an idiot, or a villain of the worst type." 

Evolution reaches its highest fulfilment when the spirit mani- 
fests perfectly, when it becomes one with the universal spirit, or 
God. Man is the only animal in whom such perfect expressions 
of moral and spiritual nature are possible. 



The Name "Catholic." — What is the correct title of the 
church that has for its sovereign head the pontiff at Rome? 
Should it be written "Roman Catholic" or simply "Catholic " ? 
These questions have been up for discussion recently in religious 
papers representative of various Christian churches. Speaking 
from the Protestant point of view, 7 he Herald and Presbyter 
(Cincinnati) defines the words " Holy Catholic Church " as used :n 
the Apostles' Creed as meaning "universal " and applicable to 
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"the great body o. God's people in all lands and ages." It in- 
sists that the Roman Catholic church has no right to exclusive 
use of the word "Catholic." The New York Freeman's Journal 
takes issue with these statements. It declares that the word 
"Catholic" rightfully belongs to the church founded at Rome by 
St. Peter, and to no other. It quotes St. Augustin, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and other church authorities in support of its conten- 
tion. From this The Journal proceeds to say : 

" It clearly appears from these early Christian writers that the 
term Catholic was the distinguishing mark of our church, and not 
a general term including heretics and schismatics who professed 
Christianity. The term was used by St. Augustin and St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem to exclude heretics and schismatics. In the same 
sense it was used by St. Pacian, who said : ' Christian is my name, 
Catholic is my surname ; by the former I am called, by the latter 
I am distinguished. By the name of Catholic our society is dis- 
tinguished from all heretics. ' It was in this sense that the name 
Catholic was used in the Apostles' Creed, and it is not surprising 
that those Protestants who use that creed are troubled when they 
come to that word. 

"It is too late for the modern sects — who until recently held 
the term Catholic in detestation — to snuggle to that name. It 
was appropriated centuries before they came into existence. 
They can not be robbed of it, because they never had it. The 
whole world knows what Catholic means ; and it knows it does 
not mean Presbyterian, or Calvinist, or Methodist, or Lutheran, 
or Baptist, etc. And when these heretical sects begin to claim it 
the world laughs — which is the sensible thing for it to do, under 
the circumstances. " 



WOMEN'S HATS AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 

THE newspapers o not seem to be content with the consider- 
able degree of success which has attended their efforts to 
induce women to remove their hats when at the theater. The 
spirit of reform in general has a tendency to increase its hold 
upon its adherents, and perhaps for this reason these journalistic 
reformers are now reaching out for new fields of conquest. From 
the comments which we have seen, there appears to be a remark- 
able consensus of opinion in the masculine editorial mind, altho 
there are a few dissenters, that women should not longer display 
this article of feminine vanity — as they term it — in the sacred 
edifice. The Brooklyn Eagle (June 23) says : 

" If it is possible to get rid of hats in a theater, where there is 
not supposed to be any particular consideration on the part of the 
audience, and a worldly demeanor is expected, surely it is theo- 
retically possible to do the like in a church where every one is 
supposed to want to be good, and where even a woman with a new 
bat is not supposed to insist on obtruding that possession on the 
eye of the produce merchant behind her, when he is eager to fix 
his eyes on the countenance of his pastor. So when Plymouth 
Church asked for the lessening of hats there was considerable re- 
sponse, enough, at all events, to encourage the people of the 
Hanson Place Methodist Church to prefer a similar request. The 
deacons were afraid to ask this right out in meeting, so they 
posted notices at the doors, but few women paid any attention to 
them, and the appeal was considered a failure. As it is known 
that the pastor is in favor of the reform, however, and as women 
value the opinion of their ministers, it is probably not a failure, 
and one of these times they will no doubt be asked, right to their 
faces, to take off the obstructions, and some of them can not re- 
fuse. " 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, however, dissents from this view 
of the subject, and thinks there can be no comparison between the 
theater, where there is a spectacle to be observed, and the church, 
where one does not come for visual amusement. It says : 

"After all there seems to be no good reason why in church the 
hat should not stay on the top of the feminine head. There is no 
irreligious or sacrilegious idea mixed up with it, and in many 
ways it is the highest sort of reverence for the member of the con- 
gregation to appear at the service in the best she has. It is an 



homage of a particularly graceful and beautiful kind, at least, if 
that feeling lies behind the show and beauty that usually congre- 
gate." 

The Brooklyn Times, under the heading "The Spread of 
Heresy," thinks that such a violation of an apostolic ordinance 
would set a bad precedent, and that other and-worse violations 
might follow : 

"The Higher Critics do not question the authority of the 
Scriptures. They point out what they believe to be errors or 
interpolations in the text or mistaken theories of authorship, 
such errors as were almost inevitable in the transcriptions and 
retranscriptions by which only the copies of the sacred books 
could be multiplied before the invention of printing. But the 
clergymen who think that women should remove their hats 
during divine worship take bolder ground. They assert that the 
explicit, mandate of St. Paul is devoid of authority now. Says 
the Rev. Dr. Jesse F. Forbes, of the Adams Memorial Presby- 
terian Church : ' What Paul said about women worshiping with 
uncovered heads does not apply in this case, or to modern cir- 
cumstances generally. ' Dr. Kraeling, of the Zion Lutheran 
Church, says that if St. Paul were to see some of the modern head- 
gear, be would be of modern mind and not so insistent that it be 
retained in the churches. 

"The clergymen who lightly brush aside a plain mandate of 
Scripture with the airy remark that it amounts to nothing nowa- 
days, make a more deadly assault upon the authority of the Bible 
than the critic who, while acknowledging the book as an authority 
for all time, indicate what they deem to be errors in the text. If, 
when Dr. Forbes admonishes a non-churcbgoing brother with the 
words of St. Paul, ' Forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is, ' what can he answer if be is 
told that the admonition does not apply to modern times, when 
every man can have all the religious literature he can read at 
home without going to church to listen to a mediocre sermon ? 
Some of our clergymen appear to be treading on rather dangerous 
ground." 



CREEDS, NEW AND OLD. 

IN The Literary Digest of June 17 we quoted from an arti- 
cle in The Outlook which argued for a liturgical rather than 
a doctrinal basis for church unity, and advocated the retention of 
only the simplest creed — the Apostles' — which is almost wholly 
historical and non-doctrinal. In The Christian- Evangelist 
(June 8), Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, 
takes much the same view, so far at least as creeds are concerned. 
Tracing the history of creeds from the first simple declaration of 
belief in Christ down to the Atbanasian Creed of the fourth cen- 
tury, he says : 

"What the primitive Christian Confession of Faith was is not 
now, happily, a matter of dispute. The old theory that some of 
the creeds of a later day, as the Apostles' Creed, were composed 
by apostles, or at least originated in the Apostolic age, has been 
abandoned by scholars, and it is held quite universally that a sim- 
ple declaration of the Messiahship and divinity of Jesus Christ 
was the original symbol : 'Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God." For the Jew 'Christ ' might have been sufficient, but 
for the Gentile, for whom the Jewish title had no meaning, it was 
necessary to add, 'Son of the living God.' Such was the first 
Christian confession ; and it will be instructive to glance at the 
•process by which it was gradually set aside and the partially 
expanded creeds of antiquity and the fully expanded ones of 
modern times put in its place. 

"The creed-making process is mainly an exscinding, or at least 
a separating process, and is therefore negative in its effect. 
Those who frame and accept new creeds, no matter whether they 
write them out or not, strive, in so far as they are conscious 
agents, to mark themselves off from other men making the Chris- 
tian profession and bearing the Christian name. If they make 
these symbols the basis of new communions, they are necessarily 
separatists. This fundamental truth a little history will render 
plain. 

"Between the primitive symbol and such symbols as the Apos- 
tles' Creed there intervened this creed-form : 'I believe in God, in 
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Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. ' This creed was made by 
putting the soul of the primitive symbol — the act of confession — 
into the body of the baptismal formula — Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Traces of it are found in the memorials of the ancient 
church. It was the first stage in the evolution of the multitudi- 
nous creeds of the historic church. 

" The second stage in the same process was the expansion of the 
-articles of this tripartite form by the addition of successive incre- 
ments, with a view of separating orthodoxy from heterodoxy. 
Thus, when the Gnostics made a distinction between God, the 
Father Almighty, and the Derainoge, or Creator of the world, the 
orthodoxy added, 'Maker of heaven and earth' to the first article. 
And later, when the Eastern Church taught that the Holy Ghost 
'proceeded' from God the Father only, the Western Church 
added, 'And the Son' (filioque) to the third article as framed 
by the Council of Nicsea, making it read : ' And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, ' etc. The history of creed-formation is one cumulative 
argument showing that such was the nature of the process ; but 
these two examples will suffice for the present purpose.'' 

Following the Apostles' and the Nicene creeds, the Athanasian 
Creed constitutes the third great expression of historic Christian 
belief. Professor Hinsdale, in common with many other scholars, 
regards it. however, more as a great song or paean than as a 
formal creed to be recited. Thus he says : 

"The late Dean Stanley remarks upon the rhythm ical form of the 
Athanasian Creed : ' It was a prose treatise composed in the 
rhythm of the Te Deum. It was not only "the Confession of the 
Catholic Faith," but "the Psalm Quicunque Vuii."' 'Every 
sentence is a verse, and the whole is a triumphant paean. ' The 
dean mentions two theories as to the time and conditions of the 
appearance of this symbol : one, that it first started into general 
acceptance with the triumph of Clovis over the Arian Visigoths ; 
the other, that it signalized the triumph of Charlemagne over the 
Byzantine power, and says : ' It may in this aspect be regarded as 
the war-song of the orthodox king or emperor, the hymn of vic- 
tory over the defeated heretics. Wherever it is still read or sung 
this is probably the best aspect under which it can be considered 
— as a theological song of Deborah, rejoicing over the fall of the 
enemies, as it was once thought, of God and of the Franks, as 
Deborah and Jael rejoiced over the fall of the enemies of God and 
of Israel. ' Stanley found the main source of the life and power 
of this creed in its effect as chanted in the great cathedrals : ' The 
grand crash of music drowns the dissonance of the jarring words, 
and the burning vehemence, the antithetical swing of the sen- 
tences is carried along on the wings of choir and organ till the 
sense of their particular meaning is lost in the spirit and rhythm 
of their sound. ' The Athanasian Creed is an extreme example 
of the habit of mind in which the great polemical symbols have 
originated ; but they are all the product of strife and contention, 
and most of them still pulsate with the life and feeling that gave 
them birth. They are polemicons. not eirenicons. " 

As to the tendency of creeds to bring about disunion in Chris- 
tendom, Professor Hinsdale says: 

"There is still another aspect under which these creeds may be 
viewed. They have rallied the conservatism of the communions 
standing upon them ; they have become objects of hallowed as- 
sociation, and so have lived on long after the circumstances in 
which they originated passed away. Thus they not only mark 
the divisions and contentions in which they originated, but they 
preserve such divisions and contentions. There is mutuality of 
cause and effect. Division begets the creed, and the creed keeps 
alive the division. The question of the legitimacy of creeds is 
not here raised for discussion. However that question may be 
viewed, men are coming to see that expanded polemical creeds 
are by no means a source of unmixed good ; that they were pro- 
duced when the church was in an abnormal state, and that they 
tend to perpetuate that state ; that Christian unity and creed- 
revision proceed from the eirenical spirit, and that, as the church 
as a unit assumes a normal position and life, the more necessary 
it is to return to primitive simplicity and comprehension." 

The writer quotes the opinions of Dr. Marcus Dods, one of the 
most eminent of Scottish theologians, and of Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie, to the effect that it is worthy of the consideration of any 



church whether creeds "have not done more barm than good in 
accentuating peculiarities and perpetuating inconsiderable dis- 
tinctions ; whether freedom of thought and the currents of public 
opinion are not more likely than the imposition of a creed to bring 
Christendom to acommon recognition of the truth." Continuing. 
Professor Hinsdale says : 

"The reasoning of Dr. Dods and Professor Blackie can not be 
answered. If men in great numbers are to be united for political 
or religious work broad platforms must be provided for them to 
stand upon. Moreover, the larger the number of planks put into 
the platform the narrower it is. History as well as theoretical 
reasoning shows most conclusively that lengthening the creed 
shortens the list of its subscribers. And it is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times that this fact is becoming clear to an increasing 
number of minds. 

"The more men reflect upon the Gospel and its claim to an uni- 
versal acceptance, the more will they appreciate its adaptation to 
the needs and conditions of men. This adaptation is seen in its 
appeal to the universal elements of human nature ; in the small 
number and simple character of its rites and ordinances ; in the 
simplicity of its ecclesiastical arrangements, and in the surrender 
of details of order, opinion, and administration to the conditions 
of time and place. Apparent everywhere in the New Testament, 
this singleness of aim is nowhere more obvious than in the primi- 
tive Confession of Faith." 

These ideas appear to be widely shared by religious thinkers 
on both sides of the ocean, and have just borne fruit in England 
in a new church union catechism put forth by a committee of the 
leading evangelical churches. Upon this new catechism, which 
may be regarded as the first step toward a new creed for united 
Christendom, The Religious Review of Reviews remarks as fol- 
lows : 

" It is admirable in every way. In the first place, it is a church 
union catechism. We have been insisting on the blessings that 
would come with church union, and here is one of them at once. 
It is a catechism made by Congregationalists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and others. Then it must be good. But the 
wonder is, how did they ever make it? We can surmise. There 
is a subtle, secret, wondrous influence that we trust too little. It 
is called the Holy Spirit, and that is the way they made it. He 
is the Author of peace and Lover of concord, and rejoiced to help 
this beautiful work. Furthermore, the framers seem to have 
buried the whole vast system of scholastic theology. They have 
gone right back to the Scriptures; to the simplicity that is in 
Christ. They were a wonder to themselves. To think of Bap- 
tists and Pedo-baptists uniting to make a catechism about bap- 
tism, and succeeding, too ! This, surely, is the coming of the end 
— the end of division ; the beginning of the Universal Kingdom. 
If sects can unite on a catechism, why can not they unite on any- 
thing? Why follow the miserable fashion, divide, and be con- 
quered ? We hail this catechism, then, with a great joy ; it meets 
our desires and hopes in every way. The framers deserve well 
of their nation and of the whole church." 

In reference to a recent unfavorable comment by Dr. Abbott 
concerning this new catechism. The Congregationalist says ■ 

" What does Dr. Lyman Abbott mean by saying to a representa- 
tive of the admirable English monthly. The Puritan, that the 1 new 
nonconformist catechism has had no favorable reception among 
us' — that is, among American Christians? We should say that it 
had had a remarkably favorable reception, judging by the fre- 
quency with which it was reprinted, by the editorial comments 
upon it by the journals of all denominations, and the circulation 
it has had in pamphlet form. It has been seriously discussed in 
the more formal religious quarterlies — usually favorably — and 
everywhere it has been hailed as a remarkable proof of the essen- 
tial unity of British Dissenters, and a welcome sign of the relega- 
tion of metaphysics to the rear. " 



The Advance counsels the Congregational churches to dismiss without 
censure ail Christian Scientists who wish to join Christian Science churcbrs. 
but without the letters of recommendation to these churches, on the 
ground that thev are not evangelical in ilocir.ne. 
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SHALL THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BE 
ABOLISHED? 

A SEVERE indictment of the methods and results of modern 
Sunday-school training was recently made by the Rev. Dr. 
Pelham Williams in an address before the Church Club of the 
diocese of Long Island. Dr. Williams's denunciation was a 
sweeping one. The system was condemned in Mo, and the 
opinion was expressed that the church and the religious world 
would be immeasurably stronger if the Sunday-school were wholly 
abolished. The main counts of the indictment are indicated in 
the following editorial comment on the address from The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (Reformed Church) of June 14 : 

"Few. if any, we imagine, will be inclined to follow the lead of 
Dr. Williams in seeking the abolition of the Sunday-school, or 
go to the length be has in condemnation of it. It is a poor rem- 
edy to kill the patient in order to get rid of the disease. Yet it is 
well to give honest attention to the opinions of foes as of friends, 
and even as the less radical but somewhat similar criticism of the 
editor of The Ladies' Home Journal, a year or so ago, these 
strictures and objections to the Sunday-school as it not always 
but often is, may be profitably considered, and if found true a 
remedy should be sought. 

"Some of the points made as to the working and influence of 
the Sunday-school are scarcely worthy of consideration based as 
they are on exceptional cases and partial information. The in- 
stances where the Sunday-school can be correctly described as 'a 
sorry appendage to either a picnic or a festival' are exceedingly 
rare. And as to the character of the instruction given, however 
incompetent some teachers may be, in the majority of schools the 
teaching is not only sound, but by persons of the highest fitness. 
It is true that not always can enough well-qualified teachers be 
found to meet the demand, but this is a transient condition, and 
may be expected to improve with advancing intelligence, and the 
committing of larger classes to the competent teachers. 

"In fact, the defects and failures of the Sunday-school so 
trenchantly and unqualifiedly presented by Dr. Williams are an 
argument, not for the abandonment of the institution, but for its 
improvement. There is no doubt that the Sunday-school, despite 
the excellent work done and the magnificent results achieved, 
has in some cases been allowed to usurp unduly the place of the 
church, and been an excuse for the neglect of parental instruction. 
It is well to have attention called to these things, and in so far 
Dr. Williams has done a far-from -harmful service by his icono- 
clastic assault. The result will be most healthful if it leads to 
greater care in the selection of teachers, the employment of only 
such as are competent, the explosion of the idea that the Sunday- 
school is 'the children's church,' the causing of parentsand teach- 
ers to emphasize the paramount importance of church attendance 
for children as adults, the revival of religious instruction in the 
home, and the relegation of the Sunday-school to its true place as 
the supplement and not the substitute for religious instruction by 
parents. " 

After admitting that Dr. Williams may be partly right in his 
belief that diminishing congregations are the result of the Sunday- 
school, which often prevents the formation of a churchgoing 
habit, and that there is less careful instruction of children in the 
family nowadays than formerly, the writer concludes thus : 

"The great and substantial argument for the Sunday-school as 
an institution was and is that it diffuses religious instruction 
more widely, and reaches a larger number of the young than is 
possible by any other method. Home-training is better than 
school-training where parents are fitted to give it, but were the 
Sunday-school abolished the children of multitudes of homes 
would grow up in religious ignorance. 

"The need to-day is not less teaching in the Sunday-school but 
more in the home, not fewer Sunday-schools but better ones, not 
less attention to Bible study, but more attendance on the divinely 
appointed public worship of God. The Sunday-school may be, it 
is well for us to recognize, a source of evil as well as of good, and 
it becomes all Christians to address themselves to the task of cor- 
recting its faults and shortcomings, and making it more than ever 
a blessing to the church and the world. " 



The Living Church (Prot. Epis.) takes much the same view : 

" Food for thought, as well as occasion of surprise, was recently 
furnished to the members of the Long Island Church Club by the 
Rev. Dr. Pelham Williams. It was well known that the speaker 
had some very positive (or rather, negative) views on Sunday- 
schools, and those who knew Dr. Pelham W. expected some plain 
talk on the subject. It seems that he succeeded in making him- 
self understood, and raised quite a breeze. Some of the brethren 
were 'astounded, ' the reporter says, 'swept off their feet ! ' One 
of the utterances that almost took their breath away was that be 
did not believe in 'any Sunday-school that ever was. ever is, or 
ever will be. ' This was rather too strong, we must admit, for it 
may be that Dr. Williams does not know what the Sunday-school 
of the future will be. But he is not so far from right in bis 
Pelhamesque way of putting it, concerning the Sunday-school that 
'ever has been and ever is. ' We believe that it is better for chil- 
dren to go to church than to school, on Sunday. To require them 
to go to both is to put upon them a burden to which their elders 
would not submit. Yet we presume that there is scarcely one 
pastor in a hundred who would vote to abolish the Sunday-school. 
By what other means can he reach the children ? They will not 
come to church, for the most part, even if they do not come to 
school ; their parents do not come, in many cases, nor do they 
teach the children at home. Is it not possible to bring the 
Sunday-school and the church services together?" 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

THERE are 140.000 persons in Jamaica, W. I., enrolled as members of some 
Christian church, which is one in five of the entire population. 

According to the reports to the last Assembly, the Southern Presbyu 
rian church had 1,448 ministers, 1,873 churches, and 117,075 members. Tn«. 
total amount of contributions for all causes was nearly two million dollars. 

THE Presbyterian church in Ireland is engaged in raising its "twentieth 
century fund," the Belfast Presbytery having made February a month of 
special effort to raise its part. Nearly half of the £1,000,000 ($5,000,000 ) 
which the church proposes to raise for the fund has already been sub- 
scribed. 

According to The Religious Herald (Hartford. Conn.) the Rev. C. E. 
Stowe, who has resigned bis charge at Simsbury, Conn., after twenty years 
of continuous labor in the pastorate, that he might enjoy a period of travel, 
study, and recreation abroad, has felt j ustified in taking this course because 
the ministry is so overcrowded. There are so many poor fellows Baying: 
"Put me in the priest's office that I may eat a crust of bread," that he thinks 
it is just as well to give up a place which he does not want to some one who 
does want It very badly. 

The Herald and Presbyter (Presbyterian) in an article on "Success in 
the Ministry,'' says: "We have not too many ministers. The ministry is 
not overcrowded. Young men who are considering the question of a call 
to this transcendently important work may as well understand very 
.clearly that there is room for them if only they will press forward with 
consecrated vigor to occupy the place to do the work. These churches need 
pastors. Without question there is a very serious defect, practically, in 
our plan of bringing ministers and churches together, or rather, in our plan 
of leaving too many of them separated. We should improve the practical 
workings of our system. We must do it or suffer Increasing loss." 

One of the leading articles in a late issue of The Fortnightly Revieu 
is from the pen of the well-known Catholic writer, Willfrid Ward, who dis- 
cusses the relations between the Holy See and the Itaiian Government as 
they apparently exist at the present time. Mr. Ward sees in some recent 
acts of the Quirinal a desire on the part of King Humbert and bis minis- 
ters to be reconciled, to a certain extent at least, with the Pr oacy. He 
points out that the overtures, some of tbem open advances, which have 
been made by the King and his counselors to the Holy See indicate a dis- 
position on their side to secure the revocation of the papal edict which 
since Pius IX. 's days has virtually forbade the Italian Catholics to take 
any part in the Italian national elections. 

The appointment of twelve new cardinals by the Pope has, it is said, upset 
the calculations of many persons who expected Leo's death and a reversal 
of his policy. The new cardinals are as follows: Mgr. Ciasca, secretary of 
the Propaganda; Mgr. Mathieu, Archbishop of Toulouse; Mgr. Missia, 
Archbishop of GOritz ; Mgr. Casanova, Archbishop of Santiago in Chile ; 
Mgr. Richelmy, Archbishop of Turin ; Mgr. Portanova, Archbishop of 
Reggio in Calabria ; Mgr. Prancica-Nava di Bonfire, Archbishop of Catania 
and Apostolic Nuncio at Madrid ; Mgr. Casalidel Drago, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and Vicegerent of Rome ; Mgr. Cassetta, Patriarch of Antioch, 
Assessor of the Holy Inquisition; Father Vives de Llevaneras, a Spanish 
Capuchin, Definitor of his order and Consultor for several Roman congre- 
gations; Father Cormier, a French Dominican, procurator-general of bis 
order at Rome. These are all, says The Indefetident, believed to be warm 
supporters of the present policy of the Vatican and of Cardinal Rampolla, 
and are cordial personal friends of his. This means that the German party, 
with the party favoring a compromise with the Italian Government, is 
outmatched, and that Leo's policy will in all essential respects be continued 
by his successor when the scepter falls from his own hands. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE SALE OF THE CAROLINES. 

THE German Parliament and the Spanish Senate have already 
passed the treaty by which the remnant of Spain's posses- 
sions in the far Bast passes into German hands, and there is little 
doubt that the Spanish Lower House, tbo the opposition exploits 
the matter against the Government, will also pass it. The news 
of this Spanish-German agreement came as a surprise to nearly 
everybody, showing how well governments can sometimes keep 
their business from a prying press. The Spaniards, to judge 
from the fact that the Senate passed the treaty without discussion, 
are well enough pleased. The Epoca, Madrid, says : 

" This reminds us that we once invited disaster at the hands of 
one of the strongest of European powers. Our downfall would 
have come sooner had not Germany been willing to submit the 
Carolines dispute, which so excited us that the German eagles 
were torn from the consulates, to arbitration by the Pope. It was 
a similar spirit that led to our late disastrous war. But Germany 
gives a fair equivalent for what is only the remnant of our empire 
abroad, and we are now enabled to improve our trade relations 
with her." 

The Republican papers accept the matter as a good chance to 
attack the Government. The Pais, Madrid, says : 

"Not enough that nearly a third of our patrimony has been 
torn from us by force, but now the Government disposes of the 
rest. . . . Many people will argue that we should have retained 
those islands as a half-way house for our ships when trading in 
the Pacific, as a place where they could be fitted out under the 
Spanish flag. What everybody will criticize most bitterly is that 
the Government has not even consulted the Cortes before parting 
with what little the Yankee has not stolen." 

The Carlists complain all the louder as it was rumored in the 
British press that Don Carlos would turn over the islands to Great 
Britain, were ho established in power, and the Correo, which is 
now in British hands, complains bitterly of the "perfidy and in- 
competence " of the Government. 

The islands ceded cover only about as much ground as Rhode 
Island, but many of them are very productive, and most of the 
German papers think that the price — (4,000,000 — is not excessive. 
The Correspondent, Hamburg, says : 

"The extent of territory thus added to the empire is insignifi- 
cant enough ; but their trade is already in our hands, and as they 
can be acquired in a peaceful way, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to close with the offer. On the part of Spain this sale of 
her last colonial possessions reveals a determination to break with 
the past. Spain will never again become a colonial power, but 
the fact that she has given up that hope speaks well for her 
chances of healthy internal reforms. " 

Richter's Freisinnige Zeitung, however, thinks it will be dif- 
ficult to discover which of the islands deserves a prize for being 
the most worthless, and the Tagliche Rundschau says that Ger- 
many "only gets the crumbs that fall from the Yankee's table." 
Some British papers object, chiefly because every additional 
island owned by Germany is likely to lead to an increase of the 
German fleet, a subject which no Briton contemplates with calm- 
ness. The Outlook, London, deplores that " the Kaiser has now 
another argument to enforce upon his reluctant subjects his de- 
mands for funds for the creation of a great navy. " It adds : 

"Given that, and he will not lag in realizing his dream of 
making Germany a world-power. But at whose expense ? Scat- 
tered islets in the Pacific will not suffice, and there is nothing else 
to be had except by taking it. Contrast with what has happened 
Sir George Grey's dream of what should have happened— the 
pegging out of the islands of the Pacific as a dominion in trust 
for the Australasian nation of the future. To allow European 
powers to establish themselves there was, in his view, to make the 
Pacific a new fighting-ground for Old-World quarrels." 



The Speaker supposes the German Catholic missionaries will 
desire to extend their work under the German flag. The Edin- 
burgh Scotsman thinks the money which Spain receives from 
"the encroaching Teuton "will give her no small relief. The 
Spectator says : 

"Spain, we suppose, as a matter of pride, reserves her right to 
three coal-depots — one in each group of islands — for her vessels 
of war and trade, and she is ' to retain the same, even in time of 
war.' The moral questions involved in selling territory are in- 
teresting and important. If the inhabitants really agree, there is, 
of course, no ground of complaint, but nothing could justify a 
power in selling a province against the will of the inhabitants. 
However, no one, white or black, will be likely to object to pass- 
ing from a weak and inefficient government like that of Spain into 
the hands of Germany. " 

In France no objections are raised. The Journal des Dibats, 
Paris, says: 

"The matter does not concern France immediately, but if we 
welcome Italy in the far East, we may also be pleased with an 
extension of German influence. We have never believed that 
Germany thought of quarreling with the Americans over the 
Philippines. Everything that has been said to that effect in the 
English papers bore the mark of being influenced by the desire 
to make England's friendship appear valuable in American eyes. 
But if Germany has even greater ambitions in the far East, we 
have nothing to fear. When she took possession of Kiau-Cbou 
she found France and Russia perfectly willing to give her place, 
and Germany'sinfluence has assisted in preventing England from 
grabbing all China. As Germany obtains the possession of the 
Carolines without hurting the feelings of our Spanish friends, we 
have no reason to agitate ourselves. " 

The Dutch papers say that as Germany obtains the islands in a 
perfectly just and peaceful manner, no one need complain. — 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



THE ROYALIST ATTACK UPON PRESIDENT 
LOU BET. 

THE demonstration at the Auteuil races against President 
Loubet seems clearly enough to have been made in the 
interest of a monarchical form of government, but the aims of 
those making it were defeated. Baron Christiani, who struck the 
blow at the President, has been sentenced to four years' impris- 
onment. In all over two hundred arrests were made, and some 
of the arrested bore distinguished names. Cornel y , of the Figaro, 
lectures the Monarchists as follows : 

" You, who yourselves have suffered persecutions, have by this 
act approved of persecution. You. who complain of the intoler- 
ance of the freethinker, exhibit the intolerance of the religionist. 
You profess to believe that all defenders of Dreyfus were bought 



FATHER LOIBET TAKES MATTERS IK HAND. 
" Com*, children o( the country."— The Westminster Gaxttte. 
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with money, and have glorified the forgers. Your connection 
with foreign aristocrats is the bond which unites France with the 
nations around her, but you have broken the moral ties which 
connect you with the nobility abroad, and while all Europe was 
convinced of Dreyfus's innocence, you remained as obstinate as 
mules or militiamen. You have failed to see what a splendid 
chance you had to strengthen your position by defending right 
and justice." 

This, from the pen of a Monarchist and an ex-editor of the 
Gaulois, can not fail to make an impression, for of Cornely's 
honesty there is no doubt. The Journal des Dibats thinks such 
futile attacks upon the republic will only strengthen it. "These 
people really don't know what they are doing. They are not in- 
telligent enough,* says the paper. Many papers in Europe take 
hold of the occasion to point out that there is a great difference 
between " smart sets " and real aristocrats, the former basing their 
claim to distinction upon money, the latter upon genuine superi- 
ority over the average man. " The ' smart ' world of all countries 
is the perfection of vulgarity," remarks The St. James' s Gazette, 
London. In another place it says : 

"One of the features of modern life has been the creation in 
most countries of a large class of persons who have money and 
leisure. It is their ambition to be 'aristocratic,' but it is not 
given to anybody to attain that ideal by mere wishing. The re- 
sult is the existence, under various slightly different forms, of a 
sham ' society, ' which exists just below the real one, and has a 
very close likeness to it — when you stand at a distance. Even 
Spain has not escaped infection. It has such a class, and has in- 
vented the word 'cursi ' to describe it. In Paris this pinchbeck 
imitation of a genuine original is particularly numerous, but the 
French language having largely lost the power of making new 
words, our terms have been taken. 'Smart' is as familiar in 
Paris as it is here, and so is ' snob, ' tho with a certain extension 
of meaning, subtle but legitimate. Whatever would like to be 
taken for the real thing which it is not, is 'snob' in French as 
well as in English ; but on that side mere society fashions are also 
'snobs,' which they have not yet quite come to be with us. This 
is the world which produced the riot at Auteuil as a masterpiece, 
and has been the cause of much more. " 

Even monarchic Spain refuses to recognize the Auteuil rioters. 
Says the Epoca, Madrid : "The Government must be firm, even 
rigorous in maintaining order. That is the opinion of all well- 
wishers of France outside of the republic, or, which means the 
same thing, outside of restless Paris. Such occurrences are the 
signs of degeneration." The Amsterdam Handelsblad sarcas- 
tically points out that the jeunesse dorie have shown their bandi- 
ness with the stick on another memorable occasion — when they 
beat down women and children to escape the flames at the Bazaar 
de la Charite ! The Deutsche Tage's-Zeitung, the organ of the 
hard-working Prussian squires, has nothing but contempt for 
these elegant rioters. The Kolnische Zeitung says : 

"It is quite possible that those dude rioters think they have 
done a great deed. So they have. They have strengthened 
President Loubet's prestige. A blow with a cause is, when de- 
livered and received in this way, something one can not guard 
against any more than the bite of a mad dog. The President sat 
among ladies of the highest rank— the wife of the Italian Ambas- 
sador was one of them — and this alone should have protected him. 
Prison fare will, no doubt, have a cooling effect upon the blood 
of these gilded youth, and the man who so hastily attacked the 
President has been mauled sufficiently to keep him from showing 
himself on the Boulevards for a while, even if the President 
should pardon him." 

Yet the paper sees much danger to France in the fact that the 
Socialistic elements have to be used in the defense of the repub- 
lic. "After all, the republic is only the republic of the bourgeois 
money-bags," it says, "and the curse of the Panama swindle lies 
heavily upon it, and the power Of the capitalist is on the wane in 
France. "— Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



THE FILIPINO WAR. 

IT was known abroad, much earlier than the press here was 
willing to admit it, that the Filipinos offer a resistance too 
determined to be overcome by a comparatively small force. To- 
day not a few people express their doubts of the ultimate con- 
quest of the islands, as the cost in blood and treasure may be 
greater than the American people bargained for. It seems cer- 
tain that the Filipinos have all along considered their position 
much better than the repeated rumors of their despondency would 
lead us to think. The Manila Times, speaking of the negotia- 
tions with a view to establishing an armistice, says: 

" Not satisfied with being refused an armistice of three weeks, 
they came back with a new proposition asking for a complete 
cessation of hostilities in the 'entire archipelago ' for a period of 
three months. A little questioning promptly elicited the confes- 
sion that the Filipinos did not claim active sovereignty over all 
the islands, but they believed it only a matter of time until all the 
islands of the group would acknowledge the Filipino supremacy, 
and in the mean time they apparently wished an opportunity to 
thoroughly canvass the country and learn the disposition of the 
people. It is indeed a splendid scheme for the Filipinos. Need- 
less to say, the proposition was not entertained." 

A leading article in the lndependencia, Aguinaldo's official 
paper, runs to the following effect : 

The American jingoes will have to learn that 40,000 men can 
never conquer the Philippines. To get a distance of twenty-five 
miles, the Americans had to fight a whole month, losing 3,000 
killed, wounded, sick, and prisoners. And that along the rail- 
road track ! They are masters of just as much soil in Luzon as 
their feet rest upon. We have freed this country from the Span- 
iards, and the nation that would annex us must put a garrison in 
every village. That will take 400,000 men, rather than 40,000. 
The sooner the Americans convince themselves of this, the better. 
Else they will lose many millions and only a fraction of their 
army will return home. 

The London Daily Chronicle publishes part of the private cor- 
respondence of an English journalist in Manila, which we con- 
dense as follows : 

That the Americans are past-masters in the art of describing 




"OTHERWISE ENGAGED." 

Peace : "Dear me! How very Jreadful! I wish I could atop to settl* 
that affair, but I've a pressing appointment at the Hague." 
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°a -which never took place is well known. But the 
_ e a ar ° just as progressive, and their journalistic efforts 
Ovtj a " ast onishing. Like the Americans, they set up a big yell 
buj^ Slr »all scrap. The American papers are full of terrible 
^ ? °nding with the loss of two men slightly wounded on the 
y* 0 * 11 side. Between February 4 and April 4 there was not 
°^ttle quite as exciting as a lively election contest The 
erican losses average five per day, the Filipino losses ten per 
y. and that where the forces in the field are 30,000 and 60,000 
s&pectively ! The news is always very similar in the press of 
«U.her belligerent. The Americans always report: "Losses of 
the enemy heavy, impossible to give exact numbers, as they 
c*xry away their dead. " The Filipino papers say : " Many Ameri- 
cans succumbed to our fire, but the enemy hides his loss by re- 
moving the bodies." An American correspondent here was asked 
by bis paper : " Why did you not cable the taking of Pateros ! " 
He replied : " Because it did not take place." and a sharp repri- 
mand for his "want of enterprise" was his reward. Another 
American correspondent, told by his stenographer in the midst 
of an exciting story that it was not true, calmly answered . 
"Never mind ; it's good stuff." Another correspondent was dis- 
missed as incompetent because he never sent such stories. 

The Army and Navy Illustrated remarks that probably the 
Spaniards were right when they said that the Americans would 
win all the battles and lose the campaign. 7 he St. James's 
Gazette says : 

" From the despatches issued by the authorities at Washington 
and published to-day it would appear that a desire exists to make 
the most of the fighting in the Philippines and to magnify every 
decent skirmish into a hard-fought battle. The Filipinos are too 
conscious of their own weak points and of the superiority and 
resources of the Americans to care about venturing a pitched bat- 
tle. The United States War Department has to make a show of 
the troops doing good work, if only as an excuse for the length of 
the operations and the necessity for increasing the force in the 
Philippines by five thousand men. It is known also that the press 
messages handed in at Manila to be telegraphed are revised by 
the authorities before being forwarded in order that nothing de- 
rogatory to the American arms may become known. ... If the 
American troops were as successful in the various engagements 
as the glowing telegrams from Washington make them out to be, 
the war would soon be over. The United States may find the 
Filipinos as hard to deal with as Spain did, unless the Spanish 
plan of buying peace is adopted. The only drawback to this 
method is that the natives may resume the war each and every 
time they run short of pocket-money." 

The Epoca, Madrid, asks what are the Spaniards in the Philip- 
pines who, until recalled, bravely held out against both Tagales 
and Americans, if the Americans are heroes. The Tages Zei- 
tung, Berlin, professes to be amused at American complaints of 
treachery. "Soldiers must not entrust the enemy with their 
safety, " says the paper. The Frankfurter Zeitung fears that the 
Tagales, even if they consider it convenient to stop fighting for a 
while, will begin again when it pleases them. The Temps, Paris, 
is informed that the Filipinos are much more incensed with the 
Americans than they ever were with the Spaniards, as the Amer- 
ican troops behave most brutally. Its accounts of the plundering, 
rape, and butchery of which the American troops are supposed to 
be guilty is furnished by an Englishman long resident in Manila. 
Many Canadian papers believe that the United States will dis- 
continue the war. Events, Ottawa, says : 

"The policy of expansion inaugurated with such a flourish of 
trumpets in the first warm moments of success promises to suffer 
a painful collapse. in the Philippines, for the simple reason that 
the Filipinos persistently and so far successfully refuse to be 
expanded upon, and it looks as if the islanders and an abomin- 
able climate between them are going to make the Philippines 
eventually too hot to hold the Americans. . . . The American 
public are beginning to realize that they have been systemati- 
cally ' gulled. ' They have been repeatedly informed that the war 
was all but ended, that the insurgents were utterly crushed, that 
tbe best people were shouting for the American eagle to spread 
its venerable wings over them. Success waited ever on the ban- 



ners of tbe Americans and thousands of Filipinos were slaugh- 
tered in every engagement. The truth is oozing out that tbe 
Filipinos are stronger than ever and that, when the rainy season 
is over, the struggle will have to be renewed under the disadvan- 
tage of having to cope with an enemy tried against the valor and 
marvelous fighting qualities of the Americas soldier." 

The Globe. Toronto, says : 

"One of the worst features of American public life is tbe levity 
with which war is regarded. American newspapers and Ameri- 
can public men too often seem to regard hostilities as a rather 
pleasurable novelty, and they appear discouragingly callous as to 
the horrors which fighting involves. In January, for instance, 
the anxiety seer.it <1 to be lc=t the Filipinos should not be 'taught 
a lesson,' rather than that lae crimes and miseries of a struggle 
should be averted. The centuries-old experience of the British 
people has given them firm ideas and a just perspective in such 
matters ; they regard war with the aversion which is its due, and 
accept it when inevitable without repining. After a few years 
of experience our American cousins will probably take a less flip- 
pant view of national conflicts. "— Translations made for The 
Literary Digest. 



MAJOR MARCH AN D'S RETURN TO FRANCE. 



M 



AJOR MARCH AND. "the hero of Fashoda," has been re- 



dition of which he was the commander failed, at the last hour, to 
attain its end in the face of a British army is attributed chiefly to 
the incapacity of the French diplomats, while tbe ability shown 
by Marchand is taken as proof that French enterprise has not yet 

declined. 

In an article in The Journal, tbe organ of M. Hanotaux, ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the writer expresses himself to the 
following effect : 

Marchand is f£ted because he represents French energy. Mar- 
chand and bis companions bring to our noble race, so much de- 
cried of late, a ray of comfort, and that at the most opportune 
time. These men restore our self-confidence. For they are not 
the only ones of the kind among us. What they have done, 
others would do to-morrow, if tbe signal is given to them. 

The Journal des Dibats says : 

"The Government has done its utmost to honor Marchand. He 
was a captain, he has been made battalion chief. By exceptional 
means be has been made a commander of tbe Legion of Honor. 
He has every chance to raise himself still higher, for bis grand 
adventures have aroused great enthusiasm among his compatriots. 
And this unanimity of sentiment should be maintained. A few 
misguided persons fancy they can make him a cat's paw for party 
purposes, and little is wanting to make them shout, ' Le brave 
commandante I " with the same intention with which they once 
shouted, ' Le brave glneral .' ' * We need hardly warn Comman- 
dant Marchand and his friends against tbe danger of such ova- 
tions. Were he to listen to imprudent advisers, he would lose all 
that applause which has been given bim by Frenchmen of all 
classes from motives of pure patriotism. He is reported to have 
uttered words showing little judgment. We will not judge him 
by these, but by his past actions. " 

Marchand himself is said to be a little overwhelmed by tbe 
manner in which men of all parties have sought his friendship for 
party purposes. His stereotyped answer to all demonstrative 
ovations so far has been " Let us be united ! " His position is ex- 
tremely difficult, as all kinds of excited people, like tbe poet Fran- 
cois Coppee, compare bis arrival with tbe return of Napoleon from 
Egypt, while some people even shout. " I'ive I' Empereur I " 
" Marchand is worth something better than to be drowned in a 
sea of ridicule from which he can not extricate himself." writes 
George Duruy in the Figaro; and Urbain Gotaier (whose attacks 
upon the management of tbe army caused his arrest some months 
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ago, but who was released because ke paoved all bis assertions) , 
says in the A urore : 

"Generally speaking, when a nation or an individual bas suf- 
fered defeat, it endeavors to bury it in silence. We French 
are lacking in this sense of shame. We boast of our defeats as 
if they were victories. The commanders who caused our defeat 
in 1870 have been given statues. That old fool MacMahon, who 
made exactly the same mistake as Bazain, was made president. 
If the English think with pleasure of Fashoda, they are justified 
in doing so. But it is too much of a good thing that our whole 
nation is made to play the fool by certain people who call them- 
selves patriots. All Europe will laugh at us." 

Europe does think the behavior of France passing strange. 
The Si. James's Gazette, London, says: 

"Major Marchand has placed himself high in the ranks of Afri- 
can explorers, and if he had been an Englishman we too should 
undoubtedly have wished to make much of him on bis return. 
He would have been met at Charing Cross by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, and perhaps by the commander-in-chief ; he would read a 
paper in the theater of London University, and would receive the 
big medal of the Geographical Society. West End hostesses 
would compete for his presence at their houses ; he would write 
a book, and then presumably he would go back to bis work, and 
the British empire and the world at large would go on as before. 
But that is the last thing they think of in France, where M. 
Marchand, who seems personally to bear himself with modesty 
and dignity, is in danger of being made a great political person- 
age. . . . The truth will soon dawn on him that he is simply 
being used as a pawn in a desperate political game, whose object 
is the destruction of the republic and the substitution for it of a 
military dictatorship; and, if he is wise. Major Marchand will 
reflect on the fate of General Boulanger and make bis escape from 
a dangerous position before it is too late. . . . M. Loubet has 
seated himself pretty firmly in the saddle, the generals have been 
checked in their speecbmaking, and it is clear that the army will 
not move without a leader who inspires some enthusiasm, where- 
as the present collection of generals and colonels have only suc- 
ceeded in making themselves ridiculous. France may be tired of 
the republic, but she has not yet discovered a Napoleon — not even 
a Boulanger." — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



THE ACQUITTAL OP DEROULEDE AND 
HABERT. 

DURING the funeral of the late President Felix Faure. Feb- 
ruary 23, M. Deroulede and M. Habert, two antisemitic 
deputies, made an abortive attempt to get the troops under Gen- 
eral Roget to revolt against the Government. They were tried 
May 31, and acquitted by the jury amid great enthusiasm, altho 
they said openly that they would continue their agitation. The 
Journal des DSbats, Paris, comments upon the affair as follows : 

"That the jury should have acquitted the prisoners need surprise 
no one. They undoubtedly thought that the three months' deten- 
tion preceding the trial was sufficient punishment, and the court 
agreed with them. When the instigator to revolt is a Deroulede, 
and the result of bis agitation is nil, the authorities can afford to 
be extremely lenient. 

" What these twelve good bourgeois never dreamed of is that 
t'.iey were at the same time condemning the existing form of gov- 
ernment. With their no they condemned parliamentarism, and 
called upon the President to resign. But if one were to attach 
equal weight to similar acquittals which have taken place of late, 
we would be forced to admit that the voice of public opinion, as 
expressed by juries in political trials, is extremely incoherent. 
The truth is that we have passed through such a period of passion 
and violence, such an epoch of indiscriminate insult and instiga- 
tion, carried on especially by the press, that we have forgotten 
what is permissible and what is not. The juries acquit indis- 
criminately the excited howlers of all parties. It is this weaken- 
ing of the sense of justice, this decline of respect for law and 
order, which must be considered rather than the acquittal of a 
couple of prisoners who tailed to harm the state." 



The St. James's Gazette probably hits the nail on the head by 
saying that France needs, above all. a reform of her judiciary 
system, altho few Frenchmen will be willing to admit this. The 
paper says : 

"France has the very worst judicial system in the world, and 
it is not aware of that fact. There are, it is true, individual 
Frenchmen who are far from satisfied with all that is done in tbeir 




THE KNIGHT OF THE SORROWFUL FIGURE. 

—La Silhouette. Paris. 

courts, but they are a mere handful, and as a rule Frenchmen 
believe their code and their tribunals to be the envy of surround- 
ing nations. . . . The ruinous sin of the whole French judicial 
system is that it is an inquisition on the medieval and ecclesiasti- 
cal model which has been vitiated by the introduction of a per- 
fectly alien institution — namely, our jury, and is worked by a 
people who are naturally of a vain, ostentatious, and theatrical 
temperament. It is not we only who say that French courts are 
addicted to playing for effect. M. Cruppi. who is an excellent 
authority, has said so very candidly in his capital little book on 
'the Court d'Assizes. ' What M. Cruppi, does not say, but what 
is the fact, is, that the presence of such a motive as this is ruinous 
to the administration of justice. The judge wishes to show off 
his skill in the interrogation of the accused, the public prosecutor 
wants to do the same, or to come off victorious in his combats 
with the counsel for the defense. The jury want to show their 
kindness of heart, or their patriotism, or whatnot. Everybody in 
fact has something more pressing to do than to get at the truth. 
And in the long run it is because the court-martial of 1894 worked 
in such an atmosphere as this that it found its monstrous verdict." 
— Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN NOTES. 

Paymasters and commissariat officials of the German army receive 
special training in examining the quality of food supplied to the army. 

GRAF Goetzen, a celebrated African explorer, a promising officer of the 
German army, husband of an American woman, and well acquainted with 
the United States declares that, all things considered, our troops were fairly 
well looked after during the recent war. 

As a contrast to the well-paying Russian colonies may be mentioned some 
French possessions in the tropics, where white men can scarcely exist. 
There is Yanaon, for instance, a remnant of French power in India. It has 
fifteen officials, but no colonists. A settler did go there once, but the offi- 
cials governed him so much that he tied. 

THE Danish Parliament is discussing a law for the better protection of 
the property of married women in case of the husband's failure in busi- 
ness. The property of a married couple is to be classified as follows: 
(1) Property of the husband; (a) property of the wife ; (3) common property 
under administration of the husband, consisting of the earnings of the 
husband; (4) common property under administration of the wife, consisting 
of the earning of the wife ; (5) common property under administration of the 
husband, with special consent of the wife. Here'sa chance for the lawyer*, 
says Polittktn. 
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In reply to inquiries by the correspondent of a 
San Francisco journal (to whom copy of the re- 
port has been sent), Consul-General Gowdy writes 
from Paris under date of February 14. 1899, that he 
has had an interview with Mr. E. Ducretet, the 
noted inventor and constructor of electrical ap 
paratus who stated that messages can be at pros 
ent perfectly transmitted a distance of about 13 
miles through space without wire. The messages 
are despatched and received by masts 30 meters 
Coo feet) high at the extreme ends of the distance. 
One of the principal obstacles encountered was 
the apparent impossibility of accomplishing the 
automatic registration of the message. This has 
been overcome by an Instrument of Mr. Ducretet. 

Consul Howe of Palermo, under date of Pebru 
ary 4. 1899, reports the formation of a company 
with principal office located at Palermo, which 
will, after August 1, 1899, control the entire output 
of sumac from Sicily. The company is organized 
under the name of "Societa per la Esportazione 
dei Sommacchi di Sicilia— I. and V. FlorioAt Co.,' 
with a capital of 1.500,000 lire ($189,500), and is to 
continue for the term of five years from August i, 
1890. This combine includes every manufacturer 
and exporter of sumac in Sicily, .ogether with 
every factory for preparing sumac for market. 
All sumac exported from Sicily after August 1 
1899. will bear only the trade-mark of the new 
company, former trade-marks to be discarded. 

Consul-General Gowey. of Yokohama, on Janu. 
uary 30, 1899, says - 

"An article in The Japan Times of yesterday 
gives the total amount of currency in circulation at 
the end of December, 1&08. as 085,619,000 yen ($141,- 
800.000), against 330,445,000 yen ($165,233,000) in 18^7 
300.445,000 yen ($150,186,000) in 1896, and 381,997.000 
yen ($140,948,000) in 1895. The currency, at the end 
of 1898, included 197,399,000 yen in convertible 
notes, 18,135,000 yen in gold coin, 4,100,000 yen 
government notes, 1,866,000 yen in bank-notes, and 
the balance in subsidiary silver pieces, nickel, and 
copper pieces, and subsidiary notes." 

The following, dated Brussels, February 13, 1899, 
has been received from Consul Roosevelt : 

"The expert commission for examining alimen 
tary commodities recently reported that there 
were numerous contraventions of the law relative 
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to the trade in chicory and coffee. In conse- 
quence, the Minister of Agriculture has again 
called the attention of dealers and officers con- 
cerned to the fact that it is positively prohibited 
to sell or expose for sale chicory which at ioo» C. 
loses more than 15 per cent, of its weight ; chicory 
dried at this temperature leaving in the process 
of incineration more than 10 per cent, mineral 
matter in pulverized chicory or more than 8 per 
cent, in chicory in grain, the constituent parts of 
which, soluble in boiling water, will be less than 
50 per cent. As regards coffee, no substitute what- 
ever for this commodity can be sold under any 
denomination comprising the word 'coffee,' its 
derivatives mixed, or homonymous, or the names 
of origin of the natural coffee." 

Consul Roosevelt, of Brussels, writes on Febru 
ary 14, 1899 : 

"The first international congress of doctors con- 
nected with life insurance companies will be held 
at Brussels from the 35th to the 30th of next Sep- 
tember. All" Europe and the United States will 
be represented at this congress, which proposes to 
establish universal formula for the examination 
of persons desiring to be insured. As a result of 
the congress, it is hoped that permanent offices 
will bo created in every country composed of five 
medical members, who will see that the decisions 
of the congress are observed, and whose work 
may serve to lessen the difficulties of application." 

Consul Ridgely, of Geneva, on February 1899, 
says that the steady decrease in emigration from 
Switzerland to North and South America seems to 
be a source of satisfaction to the Swiss press. The 
Tribune de Geneve say s • 

"It is satisfactory to note that the emigration 
from Switzerland to America is steadily diminish- 
ing. Already last year, there was a considerable 
falling-off in the number of emigrants, and it may 
be predicted that the figures will show a further 
decrease this year. There were during the month 
of January but 101 emigrants, as against 113 in 
January, 1898- In this fact may be seen an indi- 
cation of an improvement in the economical status 
of Switzerland, particularly in so far as agricul- 
ture is concerned. " 



Consul Goding, of Newcastle, writes under date 
of January 37, 1899 : 

'On January 1 the selling-price of coal at New- 
castle was raised from 7s. ($1.70) to 8s. ($1.94) per 
ton, and the miners' wages increased in propor- 
tion. It remainsto be seen to what extent this will 
affect trade. At present the majority of the mines 
are working full time. The weighing question is 
still unsettled and the outlook is not too promis- 
ing : but, as a meeting between the miners and 
the proprietors will be held shortly, many believe 
that matters will be so adjusted that the mines 
will continue to be worked. The fact that over 
48,000 tons less of coal was exported to the United 
States in 1898 than during the previous year has 
attracted considerable attention. The Mexican 
trade has fallen off by 50 per cent. This is sup- 
posed to be due to the development of the coal- 
mines on the Pacific coast of America and the 
threatened labor troubles here." 
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Peanuts are grown in some provinces of China 
to the extent of about 1,000 tons. About 100 tons 
were shipped to Canton this year for the purpose 
of expressing the oil. Price ranges from $1 to $3 
per cwt. Chestnuts are grown to the extent of 
about 500 tons, but not for export. Price ranges 
from $3 to $5 per cwt. Hazelnuts are grown at a 
great distance, and only a few hundredweight 
come to Ne w Chwang for sale. Price ranges from 
$4 to $6 per cwt. Walnuts are grown to the extent 
>f about 1.000 tons, of which about 5.0 tons are 
exported. Price ranges from $; to $7 per cwt. 
The above are only used as an adjunct to food- 
not as a regular article of diet. Walnuts are 
sometimes eaten raw; sometimes used (lik<? 
almonds) to flavor cakes; sometimes preserved in 
sugar. Hazelnuts are occasionally eaten raw; 
more frequently cooked as below described. 
Peanuts and chestnuts are always cooked. A 
quantity of sand, about the siie of No. 3 shot, is 
heated in an iron pan over a wood fire. The nuts 

are stirred in the heated sand until sufficiently .,.„,„, „.,.. „,,,.,„ 
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ordinary type) very brilliant tone 

Domlnicus rtontagnana • • 

Francisco Stradivari 

Aleasandro Oagllano 

Jo*. Oaudagnlnl 

Francisco Rugger! 
and perfect examples of Oagllano, 
trlerl, Zanoll. EberU, Carcass I, Castagaerl 
and others at from • • $igo to $500 
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roasted. The sand, of course, may be u»ed 
several times (or this purpose. 

Under date of February 3, 1899, Commercial 
Agent Stern, of Bamberg, writes that the exports 
of hops from Germany during the season of 1898 
were 82,170 centners (9,049,700 pounds), against 
113,941 centners (t3.533.600 pounds) in the preceding 
year. The decrease is mainly to England, leav- 
ing Belgium Germany's best customer in this line. 
Exports to the United States decreased from ji,- 
03a centners (1,113,530 pounds) in 1897 to 3,316 
centners (365,860 pounds). The American article, 
says Mr. Stern, competes successfully with the 
German, especially in the English market, and it 
is only a question of time when exports to the 
United States will be reduced to a mere trifle. 
The full text of the report has been transmitted 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

Consul Higgins, writing from Dundee under 
date of February 14, 1899, notes the use of a milk- 
ing machine, known as the "Marchand" device, on 
a farm near the city. The machine has been in 
use for two years, and the owner indorses it as 
practical and successful. The cost, he thinks, U 
about equal to that of haod labor, and the device* 
is most useful when reliable milkers are hard to 
obtain. Drawings and description of the ma. 
chine are sent, which, with the full text of the 
report, have been forwarded to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Consul Hughes sends from Coburg, January 31 
1899, advice to Americans intending to reside in 
Germany for the purpose of studying, etc. The 
German way of living, he says, is not usually 
understood, and additional demands for food, 
fires, lights, or service are charged for extra at 
the boarding-houses, leading to tronble and some- 
times to lawsuits. He would warn single ladies 
or families coming abroad to have a careful con- 
tract with boarding-house keepers, with all de- 
tails specified. It should be remembered also 
that a written notice of intention to leave must 
be given in some places several weeks in advance. 



Have in the basket a qaantity of sand, or, better, 
some gas-producing material to insure loss from 
leakage and the problem is solved. After careful 
study of this plan I see no reason why it would 
not prove a success. ARTHUR DREW. 

Howell, Mich. 

Professor See's Claims Disputed. 

Editor of The Literary Digest: 

In your issue May 13 is an article from McClure's 
in which Prof. T. J. J. See announces "A New 
Theory of World Formation," and a new law, vis. : 
The temperature of a gaseous star varies inverse- 
ly as its radius." The writer speaks of it as Dr. 
See's law, and nowhere in the article is there any 
ntimation that any one else had anything to do 
with it. The fact is, however, that it does not be- 
ong to Dr. See, but was discovered by Mr. J. 
Homer I^ane, and published in The American 
Journal of Science for July, 1870. Professor New- 
comb in his " Popular Astronomy " (page 508, note) 
says of his paper : "It contains the most profound 
discussion of the subject, the theoretical tempera- 
ture of the sun, with which I am acquainted." 

It would have been only just had Professor See, 
like Professor Newcomb, acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Lane. The statement that our 
universe had a beginning, and will surely have 
an end, if left to itself, has passed beyond the 
hypothetical stage, and may now be regarded as a 
fact. C. B. Warring. 
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An Aerial Suggestion. 

Editor of The Literary Digest : 

If a balloon could be constructed so as to rise 
and fall at will without running out of sand or 
gas, it would be placed in the counter currents 
and the problem of aerial navigation would be 
solved. Inventors have seen this. The French 
method is to use water vapor instead of gas. 
Then by varying the amount of heat applied, they 
can raise or lower the balloon and thus accom 
plish the end. Their theory is good, but as the 
higher stratum is generally very cold, it would 
insure great loss of beat, which would cause the 
plan to fail. 

■ The plan I wish to advance is this : Have two 
balloons with the volume of one about four fifths 
the volume of the other. Have the smaller form a 
division inside the larger. Then the smaller has 
no aerial displacement, but is contained in the dis 
placement of the larger. Both divisions are filled 
with gas and the balloon rises ; when it is desired 
to descend, some of the gas from the outer divi 
sion is compressed into the inner by means of a 
pump placed in the basket. This lessens the aerial 
displacement of the balloon and the result is ac 
complished. When it is desired to have the bal 
loon rise, gas is let back into the large division by 
means of a valve placed at the top of the smaller. 



PERSONALS. 



MLLE. Rosa Bohheur (Rosa stood for Rosalie) 
was not without a sense of humor, so it is told of 
her that when presiding over a school of design in 
Paris, the pupils being girls, the artist was disgust- 
ed with the class because, imitative of their 
teacher, the young women had cut their hair short. 
"Grand Dieul" cried Rosa Bonheur, "how horrid 
you all look! This is not a class of boys. You silly 
creatures, let your hair alone and do your best so 
as to retain all the advantages of your sex." 

Now a poem, like Banquo's ghost, rises up be- 
fore Bellamy Storer, who has just been appointed 
minister from the United States to Spain, says The 
Cumberland Presbyterian. As Webster and In- 
galls, and many another distinguished person, 
have not considered it beneath their dignity to do 
a little riming, Mr. Storer indulged in the pas- 
time during our war with Spain. Here are a few 
lines from his effort : 

"O'er the Atlantic 

Comes the roar of the ship guns— 
The English-speaking ship guns- 
Telling the ' Latin race,' frantic and old. 
Telling all Russia, gigantic and young, 



Telliug the feudalboy-kaiser romantic. 
What the Spanish Armada by Howard 



told : 



sung. 

T 



GO SOUTH AND KEEP COOI- 

Somewhat contradictory, do you say? Not a bit. The 
reports of the mountains of Virginia are delightful from 
now until November. One important advantage over 
more northern resorts is a more equable climate — no ex- 
tremes of temperature — delightful and health-giving day 
and night. Then you have in close proximity many fa- 
mous healing mineral waters and those natural wonders 
Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge — all comfortably and 
quickly reached by the Norfolk & Western Railway. . 
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What the winds to the salt seas forever have 



tiling the powers: 
■ The ocean is ours, 
Together we pull. 
Nelson and Farragut, 
Rodney and Hull/' 

"O'er the Pacific 

Comes the roar of the ship guns — 
The English-speaking ship puns- 
Singeing the beard of the don at Manila 

As Drake at Cadiz three centuries agone. 
Drake's message from Dewey : ' We sank their flo- 

In spite of their forts ! As you did, we've done ! 
The ocean is ours. 
The ocean is ours. 
Together we pull. 
Nelson and Farragut, 
Rodney and Hull. T 

Naturally Spain is sensitive regarding refer- 
ences to singeing the don's beard at Manila. If 
this poem should reach that country,'our minister's 
usefulness there may be materially curtailed, if 
his life be not made a burden. 

IN the June Century Professor Wheeler's eighth 
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Add Milk 



To a little Uranola and you have 
a delicious, tempting meal ready 
in a second, at a cost of one cent 
a person. 

Three times the food value of 
best beef, at one-third the cost. 
A muscle- and strength-making 
food, digested by the weakest 
stomach. 



Free Sample 

Send us the name of a grocer 
who does not sell Granola, and 
we'll mail you a free sample. 



Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium 
Health Food Co. 
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paper on Alexander the Great describes "Alexan- 
der's Mightiest Battle," wherein at Uaugamela, 
with 47,000 men he overthrew Darius and his mil- 
lion. His pnrsuit of the Persian king, some 
months later, and his failure to capture him alive, 
were among the most striking incidents in the 
conqueror's history. 

There was no time for delay. Men and horses 
were already fatigued by the forced marches, but 
there could be no halt. It ws a race for a prize 
Alexander had set his heart upon gaining. On 
they went again over hill and valley, through the 
night and on until noon. Then they came to a 
village which the party had left only the day be- 
fore, but with the Intention of traveling by night. 
Still they were twenty-fonr hours ahead. Alexan- 
der's troop was almost exhausted. Did the vil- 
lagers know of no shorter road ? There was one, 
bat through a desert country, with no water for 
horse or man. Quickly transferring five hundred 
selected infantrymen to as many horses taken 
from the cavalry, and directing the rest of the in- 
fantry to follow by the main road, he set off by the 
canter by the desert road. Men fell by the way, 
horses foundered, but all night long the mad chase 
was forced. Nearly fifty miles had been covered. 
Then in the gray morning light was discovered on 
ahead the straggling caravan. There was no 
preparation for defense. One glimpse of those 
dreaded horsemen, and then a wild scramble for 
life. The few who stayed to fight were cut down. 
Be a.* us and his aids had tried to induce the captive 
Shah to mount a horse and flee, but he stoutly re- 
fused. Then they drove their javelins into his 
body and scurried off. 

On down the dismantled line of the caravan the 
Macedonian riders came, no more than three- 
score able to keep pace with the leader. "They 
rode over abundance of gold and silver that lay 
scattered about, and passed by chariots full of 
women which wandered here and there for want 
of drivers, and still they rode on, hoping to over- 
take the van of the flight and find Darius there" 
(Plutarch). But nowhere was Darius to be found 
until at last a rider, straggling away from the 
rest, found a wagon far away from the road, by a 
valley pool where the frightened, nnguided mules 
had dragged it. In it lay the dying Shah. "Still 
he asked for a little cool water to drink, and when 
he had drnnk he said to Polystratus, who had 
given it to him : ' Sir, this is the bitter extremity 
of my ill fortune, to receive a benefit which I can 
not repay ; but Alexander will repay you. The 
gods recompense to Alexander the kindness he 
has done my mother and my wife and my chil- 
dren. I give him through you this clasp of the 
hand.' With these words he took the hand of 
Polystratus and died. When Alexander reached 
the spot he was pained and distressed, as one 
could see, and he took off his own mantle and 
laid It upon the body, and wrapped it around " 
CPlutarch). 

An American who visited the Stevensons at 
Samoa relates that the Samoans have a practise 
of begging. They boldly ask for whatever they 
may covet wherever it may be found. The novel- 
ist became tired of this practise, and therefore 
said one day to a Samoan friend who bad ac- 
quired from him a necktie, handkerchief, and 
some other trinket, "Is there anything else you 
want ? " 

The Samoan made a hasty survey of the room. 
"There is the piano," suggested Mr. Stevenson 
ironically. 

"Yes,* replied the native, "I know, but," he 
added apologetically, "I don't know how to play 

it." 



Loweit Rates West. 

Rates to the West are lower via Nickel Plate Road than 
via other lines, while the service is excelled by none. Three 
fast trams are run every day in the year from Buffalo to 
Chicago. The day coaches are of the latest pattern, are 
elegantly upholstered, and have all the modern improve- 
ments, such as marble lavatories, steam heat, lighted by 
Piotschegas, while colored porters are in charge to look 
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$100 Per Year 

How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 

Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per year. 
Sums of this size can be safely invested in only a 
few ways, usually at a low rate of interest. 

Allow us to suggest a plan 

by means of which you and your family will obtain 
Immediate Protection by a sum many times 
larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 
a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OE AMERICA 
John F. Dryden. Prest. Home Office: Newark. N- J. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



"THE milltnnium will come when men can 
make guns ten times as destructive as those we 
have now, and won't do it." 

Money and Ice.— "Money," said the Cornfed 
Philosopher, "is like ice ; the hotter the time, the 
sooner it is gone."— Indianapolis Journal. 

The Wonders of Chemistry.— "Bluffer is get- 
ting rich, they tell me." "Yes, he's running a big 
toilet-article factory in connection with his gar- 
bage crematory."— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Society— How to Get In.— She: "It requires 
money to get into society nowadays." 

He : "Yes ; and It requires brains to keep out 
of it."— St. Louis Christian Advocate. 

The Difference.— "I've been riding on the ele- 
vated for five years, and I've never offered a lady 
my seat." "Then you've never had any manners." 
"That isn't it. I've never yet had any seat." 

An Insult.— Old Lady : "Well, my little boy, 
do you take after yonr father or your mother ? " 

Little Boy (indignantly) : "Me farder, of 
course ! D'yer think I wears me mudder's cut- 
down togs i " 

Cut Oat his Baton Little Sister is telling a 

fairy tale to her baby brother. She says impress- 
ively : "And the wicked giant seized the man and 
took a large knife and cut out his heart, his liver, 
and his bacon." 



Ceoka a*d Cooks. — Wicks : "' Pon my son), I 
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, fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
, venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
! economical goods made. 

No Laundry Work. 

When soiled discard. A 
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Sample collar or pair of caffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 

ReversW le Collar Co., Dept. 19, Bos to a, Mass. 
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believe a bad cook supplies a doctor with half his 
patients." 

HICKS : "Yes ; and a good one supplies him with 
the other half." 

A Description.— "How big was that sea ser- 
pent, and what did he look like?" "Oh," an- 
swered the seaside journalist, dreamily, "be was 
about a column long and had a fierce-looking dis- 
play head."— Washington Star. 

The Fatal Lack.— HE: "Don't you believe, 
darling, that my poetical aspirations are noble ?" 

She: "Possibly. But your poetical inspirations 
are not up to the requirements of commonplace 
doggerel."— Detroit Free Press. 

Not Quite— Labor Agitator : "Up and down 
that field you toil, poor slave, so j-jr hard- 
hearted master may fatten and grow rich !" 

Small Farmer (justly annoyed): "You're a 
liar ! It's me own land ! "—Punch. 

His Position.—"! didn't say he was a Federal 
employee." "I understood you to say he was a 
departmental clerk." "He is. He has charge of 
the button counter in Wholeblock's department 
store."— Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

Family Pride. —" I right proud er my boy," said 
an old colored citizen, yesterday. "He ain't never 
been Tarn in school, but ef anybody in dis coun- 
try kin beat him votin' dey got ter git up fo' day 
en stay 'twell de polls close '."—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

No Fault of the Camera "I've come to tell 

you, sir, that the photographs you took of us the 
other day are not at all satisfactory. Why, my 
husband looks like an ape ! " "Well, madam, you 
should have thought of that before you had him 
taken." 

Slow Accessions.— Mrs. La Salle : " You said 
Mrs. Wabash got her furniture on the instalment 
plan, didn't you?" 

Mrs. Dearborn: "Yes; she's had four hus- 
bands, and got a little with each one."— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

No Harm Done, — DlX : "I once knew a young 
man who smoked fifty cigarettes daily without 
any particular harm resulting therefrom." 

HlX: "Is it possible ?" 

DlX: "Yes; and the only noticeable effect was 
the death of the smoker."— Chicago News. 



The Treatment of 
Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine. 



Mr. Hunt, of Knoxvllle. Tenn.. 
writes: " 1 was a great sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism, having to bo 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
lithlne was recommended to me so 
highly that I gave it a trial. In a 
short time I discarded my crutches 
and am now a well man. I will 
recommend the Tartarlithlne to 
others." 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINS. 
95 Fulton Street, New York. 

Sole Agents for 

the tartarlithine CO. 
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Boffslo. 



FRESH coat of paint and change 
of color will make your house 
look fresh and bright. If you want 
to sell it will enhance the value of your 
property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money ; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 
practical painter. 

FREE 



By usior National Lead Co. Pure White Lead Tintinf( 
any desired .hade is readily obtained. Pamphlet firing rate- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free : aaw 
folder showing picture of bouse painted in different designs or various style* as? 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to f 



National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 



Mean Man. — Mks. Loveydovev: "O Mortimer, 
you haven't eaten half of my biscuits ! 1 declare, 
we have to throw away so many scraps we ought 
to keep chickens ! " 

MR. Loveydovey : (thoughtlessly): "Chickens 1 
You mean ostriches ! "— .\'ew York Sun. 

They Approved.— In an outburst of enthusiasm 
a negro divinity student in a North Carolina mis- 
sionary college uttered this earnest prayer : 
"Give us all pure hearts ; give us all clea-i hearts ; 
give us all sweet hearts!" To which the congre- 
gation responded "Amen '."—New York Tribune. 

Judicial Wisdom.— Mr. MEEKE: "The paper 
says the judge reserved his decision. I don't see 
why it is judges invariably put off deciding a 
point until the next day." 

MRS. Meeke : "Huh ! Judges have sens - enough 
to want to consult their wives."— Any York 
Weekly. 

The Golden Eagle.— 

Here's the Gold Eagle. Very rare. They say 
This bird is worth ten dollars any day. 
He has no wings, apparently, yet I, 
Or you, or any one can make him fly. 
He's very powerful— held in great esteem ; 
And money talks, so let the eagle scream. 

—Life. 

A Predicament.— FUDDY : "That was an odd 
predicament that Ben Thayer and Add M 
found themselves in." 
DODDY : "They are deaf-mutes, aren't ' ' 
FULLY : "Yes. They clasped each other's hands 
at the critical moment, you know, so that he 
couldn't ask her to marry him, and she was un- 
able to reply if he had."— Boston Transcript. 

As to Cyclopedia*.— Bass: "No I don't want it. 
I have one encyclopedia already." 

Canvasser : "But this is considered prime au- 
thority." 

Bass : "That's just the trouble. It would contra- 
dict my encyclopedia, with which I am t <>w < ' :*.- 
tent, so that I should care for it no longer. No, 
thanks. Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to buy 
another book of reference."— Boston Transcript. 

Civilisation.— A little boy, who in the course of 
some conversation of his elders heard a good 
deal of talk about the progress of civilization, ap- 



For Seasickness 



Use Horsford'a Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. FotjRNBSs-Bmcs, of S.S. Teutonic, says: "I 
have prescribed it among the passengers travelling to and u c 
from Europe, and am satisfied that if taken in time <> 
will, in a great many cases, prevent seasickness " 
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proached his strand father, who was taking no part 
in the talk: 

"Grandpa," aaid the child, "what is the differ- 
ence between civilization and barbarism ?" "Bar- 
barism, my boy," answered the old man, "is kill- 
ing your enemy with a hatchet at a distance of a 
step, and civilisation is killing him with a bomb- 
shell twelve miles away ! "—youth's Companion. 

Credit.— It is said that a contribution box in use 
in a church in Las Callass, N. M., has the spaces 
along the outside, inside, and bottom rented for 
advertising purposes. One of the advertisements 
reads : 

"He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord." 
Ashquith gives to days' credit on carpets, stoves, 
woodenware and furniture. 
Another is as follows : 

"The Lord lovetha 
cheerful giver." 
Benedict gives 
Highest Prices for Butter. 
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One sheet, or three hundred sheets, in ten seconds. The KLIP binds loose 
sheets, pamphlets or magazines. If you want covers also, you had better send 
for a Klip price list— that's free. If you will try the Klip, I will maU a sample 
dozen, six sizes, and a pair of Klip-Keys to put them on with for seventy-five cents 

H 1 JhLj*al lard, 327. Pittsfield, Mass. 




"A Bird."— A parrot, in a remote country dis- 
trict, escaped from its cage and settled on the 
roof of a laborer's cottage. When it had been 
there a little time the laborer caught sight of it. 
He had never seen such a thing before, and after 
gazing in admiration at the bird, with its curious 
beak and beautiful plumage, he fetched a ladder 
and climbed up it with the view of securing so 
great a prize. When his head reached the level of 
the roof the parrot flapped a wing at him and 
said: "What d'ye want?" Very much taken 
aback, the laborer politely touched his cap and 
replied : "I beg your pardon, sir; I thought you 
were a bird ! "—San Francisco News-Letter. 

Current Events. 



as an... 



Monday, June K>. 

—A report from General Otis, on conditions 
in the Philippines, is received at the War Depart- 
ment. 

—Martial law at Pane, 111., Is revoked, and 
the troops withdraws. 

—British Colonial Secretary Chamberlain an- 
nounces that England '• will take a Bra stand 

in redressing grievances of the Uitlanders." 

—The German delegates at the Peace Con- 
ference announce that they will accept no pro- 
posals to reduce armament. 
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A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OF HIGH ORDER 



Pupils board in private families with 
teachers. Board and tuition, from 
$275 to $325 per year. 

All teachers graduates of noted 
schools, and many have studied in 
European universities. Faculty num- 
bers fourteen members. 

Westerleibh Collegiate Institute 

WISTIRLII0N, STATU ISLAND. 
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—The Shamrock, Sir Thomas Liptons yacht, 
which is to compete for the America's cup, is 
launched. 

Tuesday, June 27. 

-The reciprocity treaty with the British 
colony of Bermuda is concluded at Washing- 
ton. 

Prof. George Harris, of Andover, is elect* 
president of Amherst College. 

—The promulgation of the Spanish budget 
causes rlotlog throughout the kingdom. 
Wednesday, /une 18. 

—The new eup defender, Columbia, beats last 
year's champion Defender in the trial races at 
Newport. 

—Harvard University confers honorary de- 
grees upon Jules Cambon, French Ambassador to 
the United States, General Leonard Wood, Rear- 
Admiral Sampson, and President Hadley, of Yale. 

—Yellow fever is spreading in Santiago. 

—The widow of a victim of the Bourgogne dis- 
aster has recovered $20,000 damages from the 
French line for the loss of her husband. 
Thursday, June 20. 

—Governor Roosevelt declares that he will not 
be a candidate for the Presidency In 1900 ; he 
advocates the renomination of President McKin- 
ley- 

—Harvard boat crews defeat those of Yale 

n three races at New London. 
—The passage of obnoxious franchise arguments 
by the Belgian Chamber of Deputies causes seri- 
ous riots In Brussels. 

-It is rumored that Dreyfus has committed 
suicide. 

Friday, June 30. 
—It is announced that the President has given 
assurances to General Otis "that he can have 
all the troops he considers necessary for operations 
in the Philippines." 

-Mrs. E. TJ. K. N. South worth, the novelist, 
dies in Washington. 

—Charles M. Murphy, a New York man, rides a 
mile In 57 8-10 seconds on a bicycle, paced by 
a Long Island railroad engine. 

—The lease of the Boston and Albany Ball- 
road for 999 years to the New York Central is 
completed. 

—The treaty ceding; the Spanish Pacific Isl- 
ands to Germany is signed at Madrid. 

-It is rumored in Paris that Captain Dreyfus 
haa been landed and taken secretly to Rennes. 
Saturday, July 1. 

—The reciprocity treaty with Jamaica, is 

concluded. 

—The Filipinos make a night attack on the 
American lines at San Fernando. 

— Senator Haass makes a speech In London 
on American politics, predicting the reelection of 
McKinley and Hobart. 

— Mme. Dreyfus sees her husband. 
Sunday, July j. 
— MaJ.-Geu. H. G. Wright dies at Washington. 
—Governor Plngree, of Michigan, makes pub- 
lic a letter to Secretary Alger, in which he denies 
the recent interview so widely commented upon. 
—Rioting continues In Spanish cities. 
—German delegates at the Peace Conference 
assent to the proposal for a permanent court of 
arbitration. 

—It is reported from Havana that Major-Genera] 
Brook is to assume command of the Philippines 
and that Robert P. Porter la to become gover- 
nor-general of Cuba. 
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[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 394. 

By A. P. Mackenzie. 
First Prise Sydney Morning Herald Tourney. 
Black— Ten Pieces. 
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White— Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 395. 

By a. Napoleon. 
From 'Caissons Brasileira," a Collection of Prob 
lems of Brazilian Composers. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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M. C; "First-lass "— C. R. O. ; "Pretty, but easy" 
— C. P. P.; "Possesses some fine surprises "— C. D. 

"First-class in all respects "-F. S. F.; "Beau- 
tiful, tho easy "-M. M.; "Sly and slippery key "- 
L. A. L. M-: "Easy but very neat"— J. C; "Well 
deserves first prise "— H. W. P. 



Kt-Q. 6 
K xR 



No. 389. 
Kt-Q 7 



B— Kt 7, mate 



K— B 6 (must) 
R-K 4 



R— K 6, mate 



K x Kt 



K— Kt 3 (must) 
Kt(B 6)— K 8 



R— K 4, mate 



3- 



K— K 3 K-Kaor« 

Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B., F. 
H. J., R. M. C, C. R O., C. F. P.. C. D. S., F. S. 
F..M.M., L. A. L. M., G. E. C, W. S. W..G. P., J. 
T. G. ; J. H. Mimras, St. Albans, Vt. 

Comments: "One of Pulitser's very best "— M. 
W. H. ; "Punctuated with all the pith and pun- 
gency, push and pull of Pulitzer "—I. W. B ; "Diffi- 
cult and neat"— F. H. J.; "This has most, if not 
all, the elements of a first-class problem "— R. M. 
C; "Quite ingenious"— C. R. O.; "A beauty"— C. 
F. P.; "Interesting"— C. D. S.; "Can stand the 
severest criticism "— F. S. F.; "Fine, but key a 
little obvious "— M. M.; "If Black Ps had anything 
to do, this would be perfect. It is interesting to a 
high degree"— L. A. L. M.; "An honor to the 
composer "— G. E. C; "The P on R 3 gives away 
the key "-G. P. 

C. D. S., J. H. M.,and Dr. F. D. Haldeman.Ord, 
Tex., were successful with 387. 

The London Tournament. 

Lasker Still in First Place-Pillsbury 
Second. 

The score, at the time of going to press, stands: 
Won, Lost 



is to exclude certain New York "Cbesi-abarp*," 
who take note of the course of tlx play, and then 
rush off to make bargains with the newspaper*. 
If newspapers are to pay money for Chess-games, 
he think* it ought to go into the pockets of the 
players who manipulate the pieces, and not to the 
"sharps," who "sneak" the scores.— Leeds Mer- 
cury. 

From the London Tourney. 

Ruy Lopes. 
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ITon. Lost. 

Mason 9 12 

Pillsbury 15X 6'A 

Schkchter 13 8 

Shoo alter 10!^ 11 M 

Steinitz 'oh 'i'A 

Tinsley 4 17 

Tschigorin ta 10 



Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Twelfth Game of the Finals. 



PROF. A. S. O.E.WICGXRS. 
HITCHCOCK. 

Hkite. Black, 
1 P-K 4 P-K 4 
Kt— K B 3 Kt-Q B 3 

" P-B J 



White— Eleven Pieces. 
Whit* mates In three moves. 

Solution of Problems 

No. 388. 
Key-move, Q-Q R 4- 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elisabeth City, N. J.; R. 
M. Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; C. F. Putney, Independence, 
la. : Prof. CD. Schmitt, University of Tennessee ; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; Dr. L. A. LeMieux, Seymour, 
Wis. ; G. E. Carpenter, Piano, Tex ; W. S. Weeks, 
Litchfield, Minn.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Dr. J. T. Glass, Womack, Tex. ; Dr. S. M. Weeks, 
Newport, N. S.; T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C; 
W. H. Philbin. Archbald, Pa.; I. Chapin, Phila- 
delphia ; Dr. F. M. Mueller, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 
W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. C. S. Minnich, 
Palmer, Neb.; G.W. S-V., Canton.Miss.; the Rev. 
H. W. Provence, Montgomery, Ala.; H. A. Nor- 
wood, Hoboken, N. J.; S. C. R., Beaverdam, Va. 

Comments: "Must be studied to be appreciated" 
— M. W. H.; "Its purity and beauty far exceed its 
difficulty "—I. W. B.; "A very pretty, clean prob- 
lem"— F. H. J.; "Smooth and well-balanced "— R. 



3 P-B3 
4 B-Kt 5 
5 P x P 
6Q-K a 
7 B-B4 
8P-Q3 

Itle! 



9 CastW 



Q 1 P 
K Kt— K 3 



I'ROF. A. S. O.K.WIGGKRS. 

HITCHCOCK. 

Whitt. Black. 
23 B— K 6chK— Ktsq 

B x P P x P 

25 B x P Kt-Q 5 

26 P-Kt 5 K1-K16 

27 B— B a RiR 

28 R x R Kt— Q 7 

29 P-Q R4 P— K R 4 

30 P-K R 4 R— K B sq 

31 R-K sq P-R 3 
,2 P x P P.P 
33 R-K a P-B 4 
34 P-Kt 3 P-B 5 
3S B-Kt6 R— R sq 

36 R-K 8 ch R x R 

37 B x R B-Q 5 
3BB1P P-B 6 
39 B— Kt 6 Kt-K 6 



Kt-K 8ch 
P-B 7 
Kt x B 



SCHI RCHTRR 

Black, 
x K-K. 4 P-K 4 
a K-KtBj Q— Kt B 3 
3 B-Kt s P--QR3 



JANOWSKI. 

White. 
P-K . 



B-K 

5 Castles 

6 Kt— H 3 
7 B-Kt 3 

8 P-Q 3 

9 Kt-K a 

10 Kt-Kt 3 

11 P-B 3 

12 P I Kt 
.3 P-Q 4 
14 R-K sq 
,5 P-Q 5 

16 Kt — B 5 

17 P-K Kt 4 

18 P-B 4 



Kt-B 3 
li-K a (a) 

Kt-Q R 4 
Castles 
P-B 3 
Kt 1 B 

R-K sq 
Q- B a 
P K 4 
Kt-Q a Ob) 
Kt-B »q 
B B 3 
P-Kt 5 



JANOWSKl. SCHLECHTE1. 

White. Black. 

19 P-R 3(c) Kt-Kt 3 
ao P-Kt 5 „ B-Q sq 
at Kt-R a P-B 3 
22 P x P B x P 
i)Q-K< R— B sq 

24 Kt-Kt 4 Q-Q »q 

25 K-R sq«i> Kt-B 5 

26 B x Kt P x B 
a? R-K Kt sq R— R a 
28 P-B 3 K-Rsq 

20 Kt x 0 Q 1 Kt 

3 0 Kt— R 4 K— Kt sq 

31 k-Kts R— K a (e) 

132 R-Kt 5 Q x P 

133 QR-KKtsq K R-B a CO 
34 Ox Pch(g)KxQ 

1,5 K-R 5 ch K— Ktsq 
I36 Kt— Kt 6 Resigns. 



Notes. 

(a) The usual move is Kt x P. The texupley 
may be an improvement, but it didn't result in 
anything to recommend it. 

(b) This seems like a risky move, as it allows the 
White Kt to occupy a very dangerous position. 
On the other hand, Schlechter's maneuvre is very 
ingenious. 

(c) Janowski prosecutes a splendid attack. Here 
is a fine lesson for students. 

(d) Notice this quiet move. Its purpose is to 
make room for R on Kt sq, and thus increaae the 



presure. 



and materially 



. ay I 

interfere with White's plat 

(f) This is what Janowski was waiting for. 
Black should have played his Q right back to B 3. 

Cg) Very fine indeed. 

A Brilliant. 

The following game took the priie as the bee. 
and most brilliant in the recent match. Bast tw. 
West of Scotland. 

Center Counter Gambit. 

CAMPBELL. F1NLAYSON. 

Hkite. Black. 
laQ-Ka Kt x B 

13 Q R-Q aq Castles 

14 R x Kt O-K sq 
isBxKRPPxB 

.6Q-R5 P- K l 

17 Q x R P P-K B 3 

18 R- Kt 3 ch K— B a 

19 R-Q sq B-K B 4 

20 R-Kt jch K-K3 

21 Kt— Kt j mate. 



Castles (Q R) 
10 P-Q Kt 4 P-B 4 
ti Q Kt— Q a Kt-Kt 3 
iaQ-K 3 Q-B3 
13 5— Kt s B-K a 
,4 Q x Q B x Q 
15 P-K R 3 B x Kt 
t6 Kt 1 B P-K 5! 

17 Kt-Q a B x P 

18 R— Kt sq Kt-B 5 40 K-Kt a 

19 P-R 3 (?) Kt— K 7 ch 41 K— Kt sq 
ao K-R sq Kt x B 4a B x P 
ai Q R x Kt B x Kt 43 Resigns, 
aa Q R-Q sq B— B 6 I 

This game is full of blunders. White's 19th 
move is something wonderful in a correspondence 
game. He loses a piece and the game. 

Pillsbury and the Press. 

Comments and reports of various natures have 
been circulated anent Pillsbury's reply to Janow 
sky's challenge to play him a match when lately 
in America. Mr. Pillsbury's reply was reported 
as being couched in very rough terms, and to the 
effect that he would not play unless the public was 
excluded, and the games paid for by the papers 
using them. Time has brought forth a much 
more likely construction to be put upon Pills- 
bury's reply to Janowsky, and which, in justice to 
Pillsbury, should be made known. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle explains that Mr. Pillsbury's atti- 
tude has been misunderstood. He would be glad 
that any one really interested in Chess should be 
able to be present and watch the play. His wish 




5 B-C 

6 Kt-B 

7 B-K 3 

8 Castles 

9 K Kt-Kt 5 P-K R 3 
10 K Kt-K 4 Kt x Kt 

1 Kt x Kt Kt— K 4 



End-Game Studies. 

To play an end-game well is, generally speaking, 
to play good Chess. Very many persons are 
familiar with the Openings, get along fairly well in 
the middle stage, but when it comes to an end- 
game they show their weakness. We recently 
heard a player say : "I might as well resign ; for, 
altho the game looks like a Draw, yet I can't play 
an end game." On the other hand, we saw a game 
in which Black won. Anexpert present requested 
that the pieces be replaced, and he demonstrated 
to a certainty that Black had only a Draw. The 
British Chess Magazine is publishing a series of 
"End-Game Studies." from which we select the fol- 
lowing : 

White (7 pieces): K on L R 8; Rs on K B sq and 
K R a; Ps on K B 5, K R 7, Q B 2, Q R 4. 

Black (5 pieces): K on K a ; B on Q 7 ; R on Q B 
6 ; Ps on Q Kt 5, Q R a. 

Black to play. What result ? 

Errata. 

In the Hall vs. Amateur game (Literart 
Digest, June 34), Black's 17th move should be 
P— B 4, and aoth move, R— B 3 . 



Gunsberg calls attention to the fact that players 
who have achieved great distinction in tourna- 
ments have invariably played at an average of 
twenty moves an hour. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



RESULTS AT THE HAGUE. 

THE American press takes a rather somber view of the pros- 
pects of any definite success at the disarmament conference. 
If the reports sent out by the newspaper correspondents are cor- 
rect, the plan for limiting armaments will fail utterly, and even 
the American proposal for the protection of private property at 
sea will be " laid on the table " for the consideration of some future 
conference. An arbitration tribunal, temporary or permanent, 
seems likely to result, but there is much doubt whether such a 
tribunal will have any real force. Henry Norman, the London 
correspondent of the New York Times, for example, says of the 
proposed tribunal : 

"What probability is there of first-class disputes being sub- 
mitted to it? The great dangers to peace in Europe are three: 
First, the question of Alsace-Lorraine ; second, the Eastern ques- 
tion, that is, the breaking up of the Turkish empire, precipitated 
by disorders in the Balkans; and, third, the advance of Russia; 
and in Asia, two, namely, the rivalry of Russia and England for 
predominance in China and the almost inevitable struggle be 
tween Russia and Japan. Would any one of these be submitted 
by disputants to arbitration ? In view of the fact that England 
will not arbitrate about the Transvaal nor America about an 
Alaskan boundary, and that only with the greatest difficulty were 
Chile and Argentina coerced into referring to arbitration their 
frontier dispute, the answer must be obviously in the negative. 
The Czar's principal inspiration in calling the congress was for 
the arrest of armaments. This has totally broken down, altho 
the delegates have, with natural diplomacy, made the collapse 
as palatable to the Czar as possible in view of his undoubted sin- 
cerity and lofty aim. William T. Stead telegraphs to-day that 
many delegates forebode that the net result of the conference will 
be to make Social Democrats more confident than ever. 'The 
conference, they will say, has countersigned the confession of its 
own impotence. At the same time that it affirms the urgency of 
the need for a remedy, it is powerless to supply it. ' " 



No Laws in War. — "Of course any two or more of the powers 
could agree among themselves — and it could be done quite as 
well without as with this conference — to arbitrate their mutual 
differences, but it would have no effect or force upon those who 
refused to come into the scheme, not even upon the most insignifi- 
cant of them. Nothing less t' n unanimity of the greatest powers 
could make such a scheme international law, and even at that it 
would be without effect unless the powers were also unanimously 
willing and determined to enforce it, in case of need, by a war of 
vastly greater proportions and greater disasters and calamities 
than the one it was intended to prevent, which would reduce the 
whole affair to a monstrous and horrible absurdity. 

"The projected ameliorations of the conditions of war on sea 
and land are, most of them, equally beyond reach. All those 
which have heretofore been practised by the civilized nations by 
mutual consent are confined to the abstention from doing things, 
which are cruel in themselves, it is true, but which long experience 
has shown have no sort of offensive or defensive value. They 
have never extended to actions by which one belligerent can 
effectively cripple the other. The poisoning of wells, the slaugh- 
ter or mutilation of prisoners, the use of explosive bullets, the 
sacking of captured cities, the seizure or destruction of private 
property of non-combatants, the covert assassination of the 
enemy's leaders, and similar savage acts, are no longer practised, 
not so much because public morality revolted at these atrocities, 
as because the experience of expert military men recognized that 
they have no value as means of crushing an opponent. The law 
of nations which prohibit them has, however, no force when a 
commander discovers that peculiar conditions make one of them 
effective, as, for instance, when a whole province is swept clean 
of all human sustenance to reduce an enemy to powerlessness, 
or when a city which proves to be otherwise incorrigible is re- 
duced to ashes. The explosive bullet was tabooed because much 
more effective methods for killing or disabling are in the hands of 
every army. The explosive shell is a hundred times as cruel as 
the explosive bullet, but it is also a hundred times more effective, 
and consequently no one dreams of forbidding its use. Indeed, 
every modern weapon, every war invention our age "has produced, 
is more savage and more cruel than any of the things which have 
been forbidden. What primitive war of savages ever presented 
so pitifully cruel a spectacle as the wretched Spaniards roasting 
alive in their burning ships at Santiago, fired by our fearful 
weapons? In short, the only object of war is to kill and to de- 
stroy, and the world will never give up any means, howsoever 
cruel, howsoever atrocious, by which one army may be more 
quickly and effectively dispose of its opponent and reduce him to 
helplessness. The conference may make some slight additions 
to the terms of the Geneva convention whereby the dum dum 
bullet, a missile greatly inferior to those in general use as 
against modern armies, will be prohibited; but even that may 
still be continued by England against the savage peoples upon 
whom she now wars almost exclusively, because the ordinary 
bullets do not stop those virile savages as they do the more deli- 
cate European soldiers. And that will be the sum of the great 
Peace Conference's accomplishments." — The Kews- Tribune, 
Detroit. 

Arbitration a* an Apology.— " Not a single proposition of any 
consequence has been so far adopted by a full commission ; and 
the most sanguine promoters of the conference begin now to de- 
spair of the adoption of anyone important proposition. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that, to escape the ridicule of the world, the dele- 
gates may agree in a general way to some quasi-millennial 
scheme, such as arbitration ; but the agreement will be only for 
buncombe, it will not be intended to effect any genuine result, 
its sole object will be to save the credit of the delegates in the 
eyes of the nations. It would be a cause of laughter if the con- 
ference after several months of incubation could show no result 
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of its labors; and it will display an imitation chick if it can not 
hatch a Teal one. 

"Arbitration is to be the last ditch of the conference. If the 
delegates can not make a successful stand anywhere else, they 
will make a stand there, for their own reputation. But the arbi- 
tration which they will adopt will not amount to anything ; it will 
be a merely voluntary agreement to arbitrate the least important 
differences of nations, and it will not even call for the services of 
a permanent arbitration court. The delegates are to adjourn this 
week ; and when they adjourn, it will not be of course because 
the conference has proved to be an utter failure ; oh, no, its ad- 
journment will be that the delegations may have an opportunity 
of consulting with their home governments t This ostensible 
cause of adjournment will save the delegates' amour propre, and 
will probably serve as an excuse for the egregious fiasco as well 
as anything else. 

"But the conference is a flat failure, as it was bound to be." — 
The Times- Democrat, New Orleans. 

Yet It* Moral Influence Counts. — "It is great gain to have 
exhibited, on the most conspicuous stage, the standard of public 
opinion in the most advanced nations on such subjects as arbitra- 
tion and mediation, humane treatment of prisoners and wounded 
in naval battles, and respect for the rights of private property, 
whether enemy's or neutral's, on sea as on land. Few persons 
expected present agreement of the nations represented in the con- 
ference on these points, but their discussion has brought future 
establishment of them much nearer. The public opinion of one 
generation is the law of the next, even in the jurisprudence of 
nations, which grows more slowly than municipal law, because 
agreement to it must be unanimous ; the majority can not make 
law for the minority. It is a long step forward, therefore, to have 
demonstration that most of the nations favor adoption of more 
just and humane rules of war on all these points, and the demon- 
stration will have wholesome influence on public opinion, even in 
the dissenting states 

" It is certain that the moral influence of the Peace Congress will 




Died at Washington. June 15. 



be visible in the practise of nations that may go to war hereafter. 
Nations do many things in deference to the world's moral stand- 
ards that they will not bind themselves in ad-ance to do. A 
notable example of this was the adhesion of Spain to the princi- 
ples of the declaration of Paris in the late war, as well as the zeal 
with which both combatants exceeded the obligations of the 
Geneva convention in saving the wounded after naval battle. Tbe 
most stubborn dissenter from formal agreement will be under 
moral obligation to go furthest in efforts to avert, humanize, and 
limit war. Probably the next great conflict will do far more than 
The Hague conference could do in all these directions." — TAe 
Commercial Adt>ertiser, Aew York. 

American Influence Lea* than Supposed. — "The United 
States has not been humiliated, perhaps, by tbe other powers at 
The Hague, but it has been clearly demonstrated that the Wash- 
ington Government has no influence whatever with the nations of 
Europe when it comes to advising tbe abandonment of long- 
established customs. With a good deal mure of flourish than 
consideration for the intelligence of their fellow commissioners, 
tbe Americans entered the congress to tell the other powers how 
war should and should not be conducted. An elaborate plan was 
formulated to bind all nations to protect private property on the 
high seas, except contraband articles, in times of war. and tbe 
proposition was submitted to the congress with an air of self- 
sufficiency which implied no doubt whatever that the powers 
would quickly jump at tbe Americans' wise and glorious discov- 
ery. The Americans were listened to patiently and courteously 
as they unwound their theme from the reel of oratorical finish, 
and then came the response by all the nations of Europe, which 
was, in effect, 'Not any of that sort of thing for us. ' 

"Even Great Britain, our supposed confidential friend and co- 
partner in various prospective ventures, refused seriously to con- 
sider the proposition. Private property on land might be re- 
spected in time of war, but ships fat with rich merchandise, 
precious metals, and other things of value, including the ships 
themselves, should never sail past a British war-boat, and to this 
all the other powers of the Old World said amen. Great Britain's 
anxiety for an Anglo-American offensive and defensive alliance 
should have prompted her commissioners to give the Americans 
a 'tip' so that they might unreel their beautiful discovery with 
less self-important satisfaction to themselves, and thus escape a 
sitting down upon before all the world. But our British cousin- 
brother did nothing of the kind. He sat quietly but attentively 
through it all with a ready-made 'no ' to drop upon the devoted 
heads of our distinguished representatives. And so the old rule 
to run down and appropriate the merchantmen of the enemy will 
remain in force, the eloquence of America's commissioners to the 
contrary notwithstanding." — The Times, Kansas City. 



Nebraska's New Employment Law.— An example of 
the attempts of the state legislatures to deal with labor problems 
comes from Nebraska, where the working of a law that went into 
effect July 1, dealing with the employment of women, is attract- 
ing interest. The Chicago Times- Herald says of it : 

"The dangers attending the attempts of legislatures to correct 
industrial inequalities and to govern the relations between em- 
ployers and employees by legislation are illustrated by the new 
Nebraska employment law. which aims to regulate the employ- 
ment of women in the various industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments of the State. The law ... is sweeping in its provisions. 
It not only regulates and limits the hours of employment of 
women in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, but re- 
quires every employer to provide suitable seats for them to occupy 
(luring working hours. Heavy penalties are provided for infrac- 
tions of the law. 

"The law was doubtless conceived in a most commendable 
spirit to protect women workers from the oppressive exactions of 
inhuman employers. The motive behind its enactment was the 
amelioration of the hardships to which women employee? are sub- 
jected, but, like all laws of this character, there is dange. that its 
drastic provisions will defeat the purposes of the law, and instead 
of improving conditions of female labor will throw thousands of 
women out of employment. Proprietors of big mercantile estab- 
lishments declare their inability to comply with the provisions of 
the law. and are therefore compelled to displace women with 
men. Even tho the women protest their indifference to the law 
and their willingness to work under former conditions, the em- 
ployers can not afford to take the risk of being continually arrested 
and subjected to heavy fines." 
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WILL THE PHILIPPINES PAY? 

MR. WORTHINGTON C. FORD, late chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, doubts whether our islands in 
the far East will ever fulfil the rosy prophecies that have been 
freely made as to their commercial future. Many of the most 
earnest expansionists, notably Whitelaw Reid, one of the Peace 
Com missi oners who negotiated for the islands, have based their 
expansion arguments upon the great commercial benefits sup- 
posed to be in store for us in the Philippines. Mr. Ford, who 
writes in Harper's Magazine, thinks that these expectations 
will not be realized. If wisely administered, the islands may sell 
considerable amounts of their products in Asia, but Mr. Ford 
sees little prospect that commerce will greatly increase between 
the Philippines and our Pacific coast. Our trade with the islands 
in 1S98 was less than $5,000,000; while in addition to the $20,000,- 
000 we paid for them, it is estimated that they have been costing 
us since February 4. in war expenses, $2,000,000 a week or more. 
As to what figure the natives will cut in the commercial advance 
Mr. Ford says : 

A population that can never be assimilated, and whose most 
active industry is rebellion against foreign domination promises 
little in the way of progress through internal change other than 
through extermination. This may be accomplished by war, 
by labor akin to slavery, or by contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion and its consequent disastrous results to the weaker race. 
Even if the native population be subdued, they will make unwill- 
ing toilers ; if driven out of the larger and more fertile islands, 
some form of labor must take their place. It will not be Ameri- 
can, it will not be European, for it can not be either. It must be 
Asiatic ; and, if left to a free settlement, would be Chinese. Yet 
our laws as applied to the Hawaiian Islands prohibit the intro- 
duction of Chinese, and is it right to apply another rule to the 
Philippines — American territory ? Yet this question of labor is 
the most important one to be faced. " 

The exact state of our trade with the islands before the Spanish 
war is briefly sketched as follows : 

"Products take care of themselves. Climate and soil and mild 
pressure of commercial exchanges have determined that the 
Philippines should contribute to the world's trade a few leading 
commodities. The most important is hemp, a natural monopoly ; 
for tho many spe- 
cies of this plant 
are found in the 
tropics, none pro- 
duces the same or 
as good a fiber as 
is obtained in the 
Philippines. More 
than that, attempts 
to raise this par- 
ticular variety else- 
where have failed. 
The value of the 
exports of hemp in 
1897 was $8,500,- 
000, and a nearly 
equal value of su- 
gar was also ex- 
po r ted ($7,000,- 
000). these two 
commodities mak- 
ing nearly 74 per 
cent, of the value 
of the total ex- 
ports. If' three 
other items be 
taken from the ex- 
port tables — copra 
($2,687,978). to- 
bacco in leaf ($1,- 
323.445). and ci- 
gars ($805,000)— 



about 97 per cent, of the entire export value is accounted for. 
and every leading article entering into the export movement. 

"This is a narrow foundation on which to build a great export 
commerce in which the United States looks to have an immediate 
interest. It is well to remember that the best direction of our 
foreign trade is toward Europe, and in that direction moved in 
1898 nearly 70 per cent, of the value of the total import and ex- 
port commerce. Of the $635,000,000 of imports, $4. 100.000 came 
from the Philippine Islands ; and of the $1,255,000,000 of exports, 
less than $150,000 went to those new possessions, whose benefits 
to our commerce we bear sung on every side. Such a combined 
trade is not to be measured by percentages ; it could disappear 
entirely and not be missed in the totals. The material of this 
trade, on examination, appears in quite as disappointing a light. 
Of Manila hemp, it is safe to say the United States gets all that it 
needs, and at as low cost as can be expected. Great Britain and 
ourselves are the only two buyers of this product, and while its 
uses may be extended, it is not likely to be in such a demand as 
to double its present importance in European and American 
markets. 

"About one half of our imports from the Philippines is repre- 
sented by hemp ; and sugar will bring the average to 98 per cent, 
of the whole import. A little coffee, indigo, and tobacco will 
complete the count of articles entering into this trade. In 1893 
the United States was third in importance among the countries 
receiving Philippine products, being surpassed by the United 
Kingdom (45 percent, of the total), China, including Hongkong 
(22 per cent.). Counting in Spain, the four countries took a little 
less than 90 per cent, of all the exports of the islands. With 
Egypt, 95 per cent, of the total will be covered." 

We have found that we can buy many Philippine products else- 
where cheaper than they can be produced in the Philippines : 

" It is to be noted that some of these exports come to the United 
States in very small amounts, altho taken freely by other coun- 
tries. A striking fact is the decline in the trade of the United 
States in certain commodities at one time favored. Coffee was 
for many years imported, but is not mentioned in recent returns, 
save occasionally and in small quantities. Indigo, hides and 
skins, dyewoods, and even tobacco have shown the same disposi- 
tion to disappear. The imports of sugar were much larger be- 
tween iSSoand 1890 than they have been since. This is not to 
be attributed to mismanagement by Spain so much as to the com- 
petition of other and more favorably situated producers. Hemp 
has always held its own — a monopoly. Sugar has been produced 




Mr. Bryan : "I stand just where I stood three 
years ago."— The Post, Washington. 



TEDDY : " That's right, Mac ; help yourself to the pie and pass it on." 

— The Journal, Minneafvlis. 
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in larger quantities, but its market in the United States is small, 
that in the United Kingdom, now about the same as our own, is 
shrinking, and the markets of Asia are growing. At present, as 
much as 600,000,000 pounds could be obtained from this source; 
but less than one fourth of that quantity is absorbed by the United 
States. All the copra is sent to Europe and Asia; Spain, where 
a strict monopoly exists, takes the larger share of the leaf-tobacco 
export, while Asia takes the cigars. To Spain is sent the sugar, 
and to China the dyewoods. When the entire trade is balanced, 
Europe and the United States have taken 68. 5 per cent, and all 
the rest of the world 31.5 per cent, of the exports. " 

So much for the trade in the past ; what of its future possibili- 
ties? Mr. Ford writes: 

"With a change of ownership, and free trade, it may be as- 
sumed that the export interest remains as it is. What future has 
it ? Hemp is unassailable and may double its output. Sugar, 
shut out from European markets, and not wanted in the United 
States, must seek an enlarged sale in Asia, and in competition with 
other islands?— the Dutch and British — suffering from the same 
closure of the markets they once enjoyed. Copra promises well, 
but it must be multiplied five times in value to touch the ten- 
million-dollar mark. All other products combined will not give 
$2,000,000. The magic of a sugar bounty will not work wonders 
here ; and no favors of a free market will increase to an appre- 
ciable extent the exports of other products. It will be many years 
before the total can exceed $25,000,000, and of that the United 
States can not take $10,000,000. 

"Nor does the import interest promise greater elasticity. The 
largest import on record was that of 1881. when it was $18, 500,000, 
and 4 per cent, of that sum was credited to the United States. 
As sufficient rice is not grown for the needs of the people, it is 
imported ; but wines, flour, and provisions are also important 
food imports, but in none of these items, save some flour, do we 
have a share. More than $7,000,000 in cotton goods is imported 
in a year, but that coming from the United States has never 
touched $21,000. Spain and the United Kingdom held almost a 
monopoly between them. With Spain out of the race, and the 
same equal conditions of entry for English and American cottons 
as have existed in the past, what prospect is there of our wrest- 
ing this trade to our mill products? In looking over the long list 
of imports into the islands from Europe, it is seen that they con- 
stitute what is required by the white man, and the increase will 
be slow, dependent upon the possibilities of a producing and com- 
mercial phase that has not yet been even approached." 

"This phase, "says Mr. Ford, "is one on which I have dwelt 
before, and which becomes clearer the more I study the question. 
Whatever profit is to be derived from these islands must be sought 
in Asia and not in Europe." He continues : 

" This reverses our whole experience, for in Europe are found 
our best buyers and sellers. Yet on this reversal of policy alone 
can I see any future for these Philippines. We must grow what 
Asia wants, and establish factories to make what Asia will buy. 
The French recognize this, and have just floated a loan with 
which to build cotton-mills in Tonkin and Indo-China, employing 
Chinese cotton and Chinese labor. Even Japan, in the treaty of 
Shimonosaki, obtained an express concession of possible future 
importance : ' Japanese subjects shall be free to engage in all kinds 
of manufacturing industries in all the open cities, towns, and 
ports of China, and shall be at liberty to import into China all 
kinds of machinery, paying only the stipulated import duties 
thereon. ' If the United States intends to make the Philippines 
great importing islands, it must be by centering the intention in 
Asiatic products. British India no sooner began to manufacture 
on her own account than she turned t" China and Japan for a 
market. 

" In this light it is useless to look for the rise of a great free 
port in the Philippines. 'Manila,' says an enthusiast, 'should be 
the mart of Eastern Asia. ' No, I answer, for Hongkong and 
Singapore are already in possession, and offer every facility that 
Manila can afford. We have a great historical parallel. Was 
America made commercially from Cat Island or San Domingo? 
Have the West Indies of any power been a lasting factor in Euro- 
pean trade? Have not such as were prominent become so only 
under prohibitions, trade monopolies, exclusive tariffs, and navi- 
gation laws? What open ports existed? The Havana rose to 



importance because of the immense Spanish possessions near at 
band, or monopolized trade. Yet with all England's possessions 
in North America no great port arose. Curacoa and Carthagena 
became ports through smuggling, as have some in late years on 
a smaller scale, through their endeavors to counteract Spanish 
restrictions. Under free competition one and all have lost this 
factitious advantage and found their level ; but they cater to 
American rather than to European commerce. There is little 
reason to look for other results in the Philippines. They face 
toward Asia, not toward California, and face a coast bristling 
with undetermined claims of occupation, of protection, and of 
spheres of influence — containing promise of many things other 
than 'open ports.' " 

Free trade, Mr. Ford thinks, is the logical policy for the islands. 
He says : 

"What, then, must be the trade policy of the United States 
with the Philippines? It would be absurd to extend the naviga- 
tion laws to them ; equally absurd to apply the Chinese exclusion 
act. No system of bounties, direct or indirect, will suffice to 
favor the growth of solid trade connections in natural products. 
Native industries are of no account, and even with coal and iron 
it does not follow that rails or machinery could be made in com- 
petition with our home products. A native mill for making cot- 
tons would employ a small amount of capital, but beyond that can 
not favor the mother country. The markets for the cloths made 
in those mills must depend upon the favor of the powers who are 
parceling China among themselves, and whose claims have now 
preempted the whole Chinese coast and command all the leading 
ports on coast and frontiers. 

" I can see but one policy to pursue — that of free trade in the 
Philippines, permitting the islands to find their place under the 
full stress of competition. . . . The example of a corrupt use of 
tariff legislation should not be extended to these new possessions." 



RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 

THE feeling of solidarity and mutual good- will that seemed to 
spring up spontaneously between the two great English- 
speaking nations with the beginning of the war with Spain, and 
the alliance or "understanding" that was freely talked of. have 
made a stir in Russia ; and Mr. Vladimir Holmstrem, a Russian 
writer, appeals to us through The North American Review to 
beware of England's false friendship. Russia, he declares, has 
ever been a true and disinterested friend of America, her strategic 
situation is similar to ours, her political and ethical ideals are of 
the same high quality, and, most important of all, the benevolent 
attitude of the two nations toward subject-peoples is identical. 
He advocates, therefore, a Russo- American "understanding." 
England, he argues, is a rapacious nation, engaged in a ruthless 
career of conquest, and desires our friendship merely to aid her 
in her selfish schemes. He undertakes to demonstrate the avari- 
cious character of the British expansion policy by reviewing, at 
some length, the British policy in China. England, according to 
Mr. Holmstrem, was the originator of the scheme to cut up China 
and divide it among the powers; and her slogan of "the open 
door" is raised merely to drown out the righteous protests of 
Russia, who would like to preserve China a nation. Russia's 
expansion is a "peaceful movement, bearing with it the seeds of 
culture for barbarous tribes." 

After remarking upon the many symptoms of friendship and 
good-will between Russia and the United States. Mr. Holmstrem 
points out the qualities that the two nations have in common : 

"The position of Russia and of the United States in their re- 
spective continents is identical. Both are self-contained, self- 
supporting communities, with a destiny naturally imposed upon 
them by the prominent place they occupy, each in its own sphere 
and within its boundaries. Their expansion in their respective 
continents has been a natural movement, paralleled only in the 
case of China ; it has been peaceful in the main and brought en- 
lightenment and the higher civilization in its train. I have shown 
elsewhere what the character of Russian expansion in Asia has 
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been. The wars that Russia waged in Europe were carried on in 
self-defense against the pressure of the Teutonic order, against 
the Swedes, the Poles, and the Turks. Russia saved Europe 
from the hordes of Asia, and the mere fact of her gTowth enabled 
the Balkan states to throw off the Turkish yoke, the weight ot 
which was once feltas far as the walls of Vienna. The peaceable 
disposition of Rossiain Europe is evident from the fact tbatduring 
the wholeof the present century Russia has never been the ag- 
gressor in Europe : -other nations have risen in arms against her, 
but with no success worth mentioning. Continuing to demon- 
strate the identity of the positions of Russia and the United 
States we must remark that both these countries, as well as China, 
are, each in its own sphere, a world, a universe, wherein various 
races and creeds are brought together into a harmonious whole, 
and I sometimes think that if ever the union of the churches were 
to become an accomplished fact, it would be in America. Both 
countries, too, afford opportunities for liberty in the highest sense 
of the word, as founded on genuine equality of rights, and cer- 
tainly realize this idea more than any other country. The Czar- 
dom of Russia rests on a democratic foundation ; the Russian 



Czars have always fought for the masses against the classes, 
whenever the latter have shown a tendency to oligarchy and caste 
exclusiveness. The Czar is always the Czar of the commons, of 
the common people whom he has freed from serfdom, altho it is 
admitted that existence of the classes is a condition of regular and 
healthy life for the community. Our nihilists are maniacs in 
their good intentions, corresponding to the anarchists of Western 
civilization ; as are the lat»er. so are the former, the expression of 
some unhealthy symptom in the life of the nation. 

"The identity of interests between our respective countries 
springs from their requirements, as self-supporting communities, 
in the best conditions for the development of their faculties and 
the fulfilment of their destiny. Russia and the United States 
have a common interest in seeing the road they follow cleared 
from obstacles without their coming into conflict with one an- 
other. " 

The plan of the proposed entente is then outlined by Mr. Holm- 
strem as follows : 

"The Russo- American understanding we now advocate is no 
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alliance, no agreement on all or some points or, indeed, on any 
particular point, but simply cooperation of a spiritual nature 
founded on mutual good-will and a strong inclination to keep the 
peace on every occasion. We have common foes, bent on mis- 
chief, as Americans will soon realize on their own continent ; it 
would be well for us to reach one another a helping hand where 
needed. " 

There is a deep ethical side to the Asiatic problem, according 
to Mr. Holmstrem's view, which should influence America, with 
our strong religious and humanitarian principles. Religion has 
its springs in the East, and if we ruthlessly destroy the Oriental 
nations in our march of conquest, we commit ethical suicide by 
destroying the origins of our religion. He says : 

"Our close relationship with the Asiatics imparts to our advance 
in their direction the character of a communion with the sources 
of our individuality, with the vital creative forces of spiritual 
greatness which were in a condition of dissolution for want of any 
inner creative work in the Asiatic native. We seek to unite in 
spirit with the races which carry in them the seeds of our national 
individuality. It is a brotherly union with a civilizing influence 
that we seek — one that has for its object the preservation to the 
Asiatic races of their originality, with a view to their participation 
in our common life and to their spiritual regeneration as well as 
ours. We must not forget that it was from Asia that the glorious 
principles of truth, of faith, and of love were sent into the world 
for the salvation of mankind. Accordingly, the idea of intercom- 
munion with the Asiatic races should be the object of every 
Christian and really civilized nation." 

If our expansion policy shall aim to preserve and help the peo- 
ples in its path, we shall ourselves be helped by it ; if it becomes 
a career of conquest, we will feel its evil effects : 

"The political forms inherited from the ancient world by the 
United States, in order to be living forms, the American democ- 
racy itself in order to be something whole and undivided, must 
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keep in touch with the spiritual forces which are the symbol of 
unity — yea ! which are unity itself — and which underlay that 
ancient civilization ; the Americans must look far back and far 
into the Asiatic East in order to shape their progress. As Emer- 
son said : ' He that will do anything well must come to it from a 
higher ground. ' 

"If the Americans view their progress toward Asia and their 
participation in the Asiatic question in the way I have indicated, 
this movement will mean to them increase of power and spiritual 
renovation, and will be heartily welcomed by the Russians. On 
the other hand, if they follow the lead of Great Britain and view 
their advance in the Asiatic East in the Western Anglo-German 
sense, as that of conquerors coming with the 'mailed fist ' to sub- 
due the Oriental nations, dealing death and destruction to their 
spiritual individuality, then will they simply be committing sui- 
cide ; they will destroy the foundations of their state and endanger 
their democracy, which will die out as Western imperialism gains 
ground. 

"Psychological and philosophical conceptions, it is true, are 
rarely grasped by the masses, whose advance is guided by some 
catchword or truism. But *'mot d'ordre' may bear a special 
meaning and have a moral sense ; in this instance siding with 
England will mean the destruction of China by revolutionary 
methods — and such destruction is not in the interests of the United 
States ; it will also mean 'murder for gain ' in the name of trade. 
On the other hand, cooperation with Russia, the interest of which 
in upholding the existence of China is of vital importance, will 
mean the preservation and strengthening of America's glorious 
traditions of peace and development along the lines of national 
conservatism, it will strengthen the true spirit of Christianity 
and healthy democracy. 

"May Heaven preserve America from the curse of Western im- 
perialism with which England is now tempting her:" 



WHAT THE "SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS' 
DOING. 



ARE 



THE " Social Settlements " in our great cities are pretty gener- 
ally recognized as founded on the principle of studying a 
problem where it exists. Few of the general public, however, 
have definite ideas as to what the settlements aim to accomplish 
as a result of this study. They are sometimes spoken of as " soci- 
ological laboratories," as if the aim were to formulate a classified 
system of knowledge ; sometimes they are considered as an ad- 
vanced form of organization for charity disbursement, and again 
they are sometimes represented as an effort to help the poor to 
help themselves — to teach them to rise to higher planes of life and 
thought by their own efforts. This last conception, according to 
Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull House Settlement in Chicago, is 
the correct one. True, the aim of the settlements is scientific, 
artistic, literary ; but only for the sake of people who can be 
helped thereby ; not for the sake of literature, art, or science. 
Miss Addams, writing in The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), says: 

"The ideal and developed Settlement would attempt to test the 
value of human knowledge by action and realization, quite as 
the complete and ideal university would concern itself with the 
discovery of knowledge in all branches. The Settlement stands 
for application as opposed to research ; for emotion as opposed to 
abstraction, for universal interest as opposed to specialization. 
This certainly claims too much, absurdly too much, for a settle- 
ment, in the light of its achievements, but perhaps not in the 
light of its possibilities. 

"This, then, will be my definition of the Settlement : that it is 
an attempt to express the meaning of life in terms of life itself, 
in forms of activity." 

The Social Settlement is not content with giving the poor more 
money, more light, better air, and less bacteria, but aims to raise 
and broaden the mental and spiritual elements of their natures : 

"The application which I have in mind is one which can not be 
measured by its money-making value. I have in mind an aopli- 
cation to a given neighborhood of the solace of literature, of the 
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uplift of the imagination, and of the historic consciousness which 
gives its possessor a sense of connection with the men of the past 
who have thought and acted, an application of the stern mandates 
of science, not only to the conditions of sewers and the care of 
alleys, but to the methods of life and thought ; the application of 
the metaphysic not only to the speculations of the philosopher, 
but to the events of the passing moment ; the application of the 
moral code to the material life, the transforming of the economic 
relation into an ethical relation until the sense that religion itself 
embraces all relations, including the ungodly industrial relation, 
has become common property." 

In some cities attempts to better the condition of the poor are 
made by free lectures ; but the Settlement workers find that the 
application of knowledge without the statement of it is better 
than statement without application. To show how far the Settle- 
ment idea is from that of many worthy educators. Miss Addams 
gives this illustration : 

" Permit me to illustrate from a group of Italian women who 
bring their underdeveloped children several times a week to Hull 
House for sanitary treatment, under the direction of a physician. 
It has been possible to teach some of these women to feed their 
children oatmeal instead of tea-soaked bread, but it has been done, 
not by statement at all but by a series of gay little Sunday morn- 
ing breakfasts given to a group of them in the Hull House nursery. 
A nutritious diet was thus substituted for an inferior one by a 
social method. At the same time it was found that certain of the 
women hung bags of salt about their children's necks, to keep off 
the evil eye, which was supposed to give the children crooked legs 
at first, and in the end to cause them to waste away. The salt 
bags gradually disappeared under the influence of baths and cod- 
liver oil. In short, rachitis was skilfully arrested, and without 
mention that disease was caused not by evil eye but by lack of 
cleanliness and nutrition, and without passing through the inter- 
mediate belief that disease was sent by Providence, the women 
form a little center for the intelligent care of children, which is 
making itself felt in the Italian colony. Knowledge was applied 
in both cases, but scarcely as the statistician would have applied 
it." 

It vrill be seen that the aim of the scientist engaged in learning 
for learning's sake is quite different. Miss Addams continues : 




■• who's been a-mohkeyino WITH MY BELL I '* — The World, New York. 



"The residents [of the Social Settlement] are actuated, not by 
a vague desire to do good which may distinguish the philanthro- 
pist, nor by that thirst for data and analysis of the situation which 
so often distinguishes the 'sociologist,' but by the more intimate 
and human desire that the workingman. quite aside from the 
question of the unemployed or the minimum wage, shall have 
secured to him powers of life and enjoyment, after he has pains- 
takingly earned his subsistence; that he shall have an oppor- 
tunity to develop those higher moral and intellectual qualities 
upon which depend the free aspects and values of living. " 

The Settlement is led by this aim to teach the poor a higher 
theory of politics than that taught by the ward politician ; and 
the Settlement workers are themselves led to a realization of the 
fact that politics is politics in all gradations of society, and that 
the business man who " swears off * bis taxes or helps buy the 
legislature is not very far different from the man whose political 
iniquities are less reputable. Miss Addams closes by saying of 
the Social Settlement that : 

"Its social relations are successful as it touches to life the 
dreary and isolated, and brings them into a fuller participation of 
the common inheritance. Its teaching is successful as it makes 
easy and available that which was difficult and remote. Its most 
valuable function as yet lies along the line of interpretation and 
synthesis. * 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

THE favorite fish of the anti-expansionist coterie is carp.— The News, In- 
dianapolis. 

What the Peace Congress should have done was to appoint judges and 
debate for points.— The News, Detroit , 

To raise money Spain has sold several of her war-ships and a lot of other* 
are in soak.— The Times, Philadelphia. 

Secretary Alger has one strong claim to a seat in the Senate— he can 
not make a speech. — The News, Indianapolis. 

"Do yon think," said he, "that one can live in New York and remain ab- 
solutely ignorant of the ways of this wicked world ?" "No," was the an- 
swer, "not unless he happens to be chief of police."— The Star, Washington. 

A COLUMBIA College professor claims to have communicated with the 
dead. He neglects, however to specify whether the person at the other end 
of th.- line was John J. Ingalls or Arthur SewalL— The Times- Herald, Chi- 
cago. 



Uncle Sam : " So I see."— The Journal, Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



MARIE BASH Kl RTSEFF IN PARIS. 

SOME new facts about Marie Bashkirtseff 's life as an art stu- 
dent are given by Mr. J. J. Conway in the last number of 
Quartier Latin, based on the writer's personal acquaintance 
with several of her instructors and friends in the Julian schools 
of Paris. According to Mr. Conway, this remarkable young girl, 
who died at twenty-three, is still much talked of in Paris, and the 




MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 

studios she frequented are sought by many American and other 
literary pilgrims. He thus writes of her extraordinary mental 
powers : 

"She was a female Admirable Crichton. It is said that Rus- 
sian children have no childhood. Marie Bashkirtseff was cer- 
tainly very precocious. She knew Greek and Latin, she spoke 
five living languages, she sang with all the art of a finished singer, 
she played six different instruments well. We read with aston- 
ishment of the marvelous memory of Lord Macaulay, who used 
to test and train that mental faculty by repeating Milton's ' Para- 
dise Lost. ' Marie Bashkirtseff performed feats of memory almost 
as wonderful. Often after having returned from a long visit to 
the Chamber of Deputies she amused her companions of the studio 
by repeating one of the stances. Taking the part of each speaker, 
she would reproduce not only his speech, but also his gestures and 
attitudes and mannerisms, the inflections of his voice and the 
various tricks of his oratory, to the uproarious delight of her 
fellow students. " 

Mr. Conway gives a number of anecdotes of Marie which he 
learned from M. Fleury, who is still an instructor in the Julian 
schools. The latter thus speaks of her reported love episode with 
her fellow pupil Bastien Lepage : 

"There was something in her life which made her crave for 
change. Shortly before her death she went from painting to 
sculpture. The impression was that Marie Bashkirtseff had had 
a love affair, and that it left a strange impress upon her proud 
spirit. Yet it does not seem to have been a disappointment in 
love which sent her to study art as a distraction. Were distrac- 
tion the impelling cause, she could never have succeeded so well. 
She loved art for art's sake. She had an exquisite voice, which 
somehow became impaired, and then she gave a more undivided 



attention to her art. The girls at the studio used to gossip about 
an unhappy love affair, and because of it, they played the role of 
the magnanimous, and pretended to overlook what they called 
rudeness, but what was in reality the eccentricities of genius. 
One of the reasons why her fellow students reveled in a little 
feminine tittle-tattle about her was because she did not think 
women sufficiently intellectual, and preferred the company of 
men. Another reason was because the nude model used to have 
to take up attitudes at her orders, given in frank and fearless 
fashion, perfectly intelligible to a mind thoroughly imbued with 
the artistic spirit, but slightly shocking, perhaps, even to the 
average girl student. The name of Bastien Lepage is sometimes 
mentioned in connection with hers. There is no evidence that 
she was in love with him. The fact that he was extremely ugly 
would not have deterred her from loving him, for she liked ex- 
tremes, and her artistic eye could see in superlative ugliness the 
point where it meets beauty. A commonplace man she could 
never love ; an unqualifiedly ugly man, yes ! The truth seems to 
be that she admired the talent of Bastien Lepage, and for this 
reason she liked to work with him. At all events she knew him 
for a short time only ; and four weeks after her death poor Lepage 
followed her to the grave. * 

Indeed, in the opinion of her instructor, she was really inca- 
pable of feeling the influence of the blind god. M. Fleury relates 
some amusing anecdotes which he thinks show this. He says : 

"Her intellectual development may have crushed the ordinary 
tendency of the young woman to have some hero of her heart. 
She was sought in marriage, but the wooing seems to have made 
no impress upon her further than to gratify a vanity. When a 
prince asked her for her hand she rejoiced, forgetful of the fact 
that Paris is the happy hunting-ground of all the European 
princes who are bankrupt in morals and in purse. Another evi- 
dence of her incapacity for romantic attachment is that when on a 
certain occasion two young and wealthy suitors presented them- 
selves, she wrote to her father for advice, disclaiming all personal 
preference, and saying that both were the same to her. The 
woman who has outlived the susceptibility of early feeling, or the 
man who has passed his time amid the gay heartlessness of a dis- 
sipated life, could not be more apathetic to amorous attachment 
than was this lively young girl. " 

Mr. Conway concludes with the following story illustrative of 
her distaste for the thought of marriage and her high opinion of 
her own personal gifts, shown also so frankly in her letters : 

"A hitherto unpublished anecdote told to me by one of her pro- 
fessors throws more light upon this aspect of the character of 
Marie Bashkirtseff . Her mother suggested marriage to her. She 
consulted her teacher, and the latter coincided with Mme. Bash- 
kirtseff, whereupon the young woman said : ' What, you also ! 
Can any one find a husband to suit me ? He ought to be my equal 
in rank, in fortune, in talent, in knowledge, in ambition. More 
than that, he ought to be my superior. Where can you find such 
a man ? ' The professor, evidently subdued by this sublime tor- 
rent of self-appreciation, quite meekly admitted that he did not 
know where such matrimonial timber existed. 'Quite true, there 
is Gambetta, ' he continued, 'but you would be an ill-assorted 
pair. You are a delicate and refined creature ; you would be dis- 
gusted by contact with this gross man, who, doubtless, will one 
day be President of the republic. "* 



Two Authors Who Have Doubles.— A series of fairy 
tales entitled "The Lively City o' Ligg." by Mr. Gelett Burgess, 
a San Franciscan who has recently come to New York, is appear- 
ing in The Criterion in this country, and in The Queen in Eng- 
land. The similarity of his name to that of an English writer 
has caused not a little confusion in the literary journals, witness 
this letter from the English author to the American Bookman ; 

"Sirs : I do not demand your sympathy, but I ask for it in all 
humility. A gentleman who, I believe, hails from California, is 
possessed of a very ready wit. He loves children ; so do I. He 
writes nonsense ; so do I. He is fain to have kinship with the 
fairies; I am already one of their best friends; free of their craft. 

" Sometimes, in various periodicals, I sign my name ; so does 
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be. We have even clashed in the same issue of the same paper. 
His name — one must be courteous in these matters — is GELETT 
BURGESS. Mine is horribly similar— GILBERT BURGESS. 

" I recently wrote some signed art criticisms in a daily paper 
concerning the pictures that should never have been painted at 
the Academy and New Gallery. To him, in many quarters, was 
accorded the discredit. He. telling monstrous child tales in a 
paper devoted to the interests of women generally and fashion- 
plates in particular, has made a great success. But part of this 
has been accredited to me. 

"What am I to do? 

" Shall I go to California and become a humorist under his name, 
or shall I persuade him to stay in this country and become a critic 
under my name ? 

"I respect him ; but I fear him, seeing that he gets the credit of 
all my worst work and I get the credit of all his best. And he is 
bound to have his revenge. 

" Perhaps you, sir, can arrange a meeting between us, so that 
we may be able to effect a compromise. For instance, a bond 
might be drawn up thus : I, in future, will sign Harold Brown ; 
be, in his turn, will inscribe himself John Smith. I am, etc., 

" Gilbert Burgess." 

Another case of mistaken identity in Anglo-American letters is 
that of Mr. Winston Churchill, whose novel, "Affairs of State," 
is running serially in Mac mil I an' s Magazine, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, author of "The Celebrity," and of the recently pub- 
lished and highly successful "Richard Carvel." The English 
Winston Churchill, who is a son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, will probably hereafter add "Spencer" to his first 
name. 



THE COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

ONE of the New York daily papers has recently been collec- 
ting information as to the cost of obtaining an education 
at the leading colleges of the United States. It appears from the 
statistics collected that while great diversity prevails between 
various institutions as to the amount of money required, the abso- 
lutely necessary outlay is moderate even in the more expensive 
colleges, and many men in all of these institutions are able to pay 
for their education in whole or in part by their own work while 
there. We quote from an article in the Hartford Courant based 
on the statistics given in the New York Tribune : 

"The only Western institutions represented in The Tribune's 
returns are the Leland Stanford Junior University (California) 
and the University of Michigan. The former reports a nominal 
yearly tuition fee, $20 ; average yearly expenditure of students, 
exclusive of clothing and railway fare, $325 to $300; no loan 
funds, no free rooms, no free scholarships ; a faculty committee 
to assist students in getting work to do; 'a large number make 
their own way.' The University of Michigan reports small tui- 
tion fees, (30 to $45 ; a few free scholarships, 'no requirements ' ; 
many students at work for themselves in the city ; yearly expen- 
diture, $300 to $600." 

Concerning colleges in the Middle States. The Courant says : 

"The University of Pennsylvania last year gave 315 students 
$43,242 in free scholarships and fellowships. No requirement ex- 
cept good standing. No money loaned, no free rooms. Many 
students support themselves in part, and a few wholly. Average 
expenditure per year, exclusive of clothes, railway fares, etc., 
$450. 

" Princeton University remits tuition and fees ($1 50 a year these 
come to) to ' prospective ministers and other worthy men of prom- 
ise.' The other worthy men are expected to pay up after they 
get out into the world and begin to earn money. Many under- 
graduates obtain work as tutors, newspaper correspondents, etc. 
Yearly expenditure, exclusive of clothes, fares, and vacation out- 
lays, $329 to $663 

"Colgate University has a number of free scholarships, $60 to 
890 a year. Requirements, good character and good standing in 
studies. Free rooms for prospective ministers. Students can 
earn one third of their yearly expenses, which need not exceed 
$250. 



"Columbia University has 71 tuition scholarships in the aca- 
demic department, 35 in school of applied science. Has also a 
loan fund ; repayment of loans expected. Beneficiaries required 
to maintain good standing and good conduct. An employment 
committee assists needy students to get work. Average yearly 
expenditure per student, $550. 

"Cornell University gives free tuition and free rooms to seniors 
and juniors of good standing in their studies and good habits. 
Has 36 two-year scholarships ($200) for freshmen, won by success 
in competitive examination. Has also 512 state tuition scholar- 
ships. Many students support themselves in part by waiting at 
table, shorthand, newspaper work, etc. A few pay their way en- 
tirely. Average yearly expenditure per student, $500. 

" Hamilton College has no loan fund ; so tuition scholarships ; 
holders of these must be ' faithful and orderly ' ; hardly any chance 
for earning money while in college ; some boys get through on 
$200 a year ; it costs the majority from $273 to $380— clothes extra. 

" Rochester University has free tuition scholarships, and makes 
loans (without interest) to needy students of good standing; 
abundant opportunities for earning money by collecting bills, 
waiting at table, taking care of furnaces, etc. ; total yearly expen- 
diture, $300 to $400, covering everything. 

"Syracuse University has many tuition scholarships; makes 
loans ; \no special exactions ' ; one professor helps needy students 
to get work; yearly expenditure (clothes not included), $250 to 
$400. 

"Union College reports many tuition scholarships and ten ($50 
to $100) prize scholarships; beneficiaries required to maintain 
high rank in their classes ; students who have employment just 
about earn their board ; besides clothes and railway fares, their 
college year costs them $280 to $400." 

As to the New England colleges, Amherst, Dartmouth, Brown. 
Trinity, Wesleyan, Bowdoin, Harvard, and Yale are represented 
in the returns : 

"Amherst makes a free gift to prospective ministers of their 
tuition ; has 100 tuition scholarships for other students of good 
character, habits, and standing; has some free rooms; makes 
loans at low rates ; students have chances to earn money at tutor- 
ing, table-waiting, shorthand, care of buildings, etc., newspaper 
correspondence, agencies for laundries, sale of books, etc. ; $500 
a year will defray all necessary expenses. 

"Bowdoin has 80 scholarships, $50 to $7$ a year; 'no limit 
placed on habits or social privileges of recipients ' ; students get- 
ting employment in the library or laboratories can earn about one 
fourth of their expenses; these will be for the college year $300 
to $400. 

"Brown University has 100 tuition scholarships and a loan 
fund ; often remits room rent in return for services about the col- 
lege buildings ; studiousness and economy required in the case of 
assisted students ; some students earning money in various wiys ; 
average yearly expenditure, $500. 

" Dartmouth has nearly 300 scholarships ; those above $50 con- 
ditioned on class rank ; some rooms at nominal rents ; require- 
ments, economy and total abstinence; work of one sort and 
another to be had by needy students ; a few get through on less 
than $250 a year, several extravagant fellows spend more than 
$550. average expenditure about $400. 

" Harvard : 206 scholarships, $60 to $400 apiece ; large benefi- 
ciary and loan funds, distributed or loaned in sums of $40 to $250 
to needy and promising undergraduates, freshmen (usually) 
■barred; a faculty employment committee ; some students earning 
money as stenographers, typewriters, reporters, private tutors, 
clerks, canvassers, and singers ; yearly expenditure (exclusive of 
clothes, washing, books and stationery, laboratory charges, mem- 
bership in societies, subscriptions and service), $353 to $1,035. 'I 
think it probable, ' says the Harvard corresponding secretary, 
' that the average student who belongs to societies and enters into 
college life generally spends about $1,000 a year. Our Trinity 
College has some tuition scholarships and some larger scholar- 
ships, but no loan fund. Good class standing and good conduct 
are required of scholarship-holders. Students who need to do 
so can earn one fourth of their expenses, which are $600 to $750 
a year.' 

"Wesleyan University remits tuition wholly or in part to two 
thirds of its undergraduates. Loan funds are available. • Bene- 
ficiaries must be frugal in habits, total abstainers, and maintain 
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good standing and conduct.' Many students entirely self- 
supporting ; 35 per cent of the whole undergraduate body earning 
money. Yearly expenditure, $325. 

" Yale is pretty well off now for fellowships and prizes ; remits 
all but $40 of term bills, in case of worthy students needing help ; 
requires such students to be regular in attendance and studious; 
many such students earning money for themselves; average 
yearly expenditure about $600. Yale's dean writes: 'I think 
well of our system, and only wish we had larger funds for this 
purpose. As a rule the men who receive financial aid at Yale are 
among the best scholars in college, and among the most successful 
and useful of our graduates. There are hundreds of prominent 
Yale graduates scattered over the country who could not have 
gone through college without this assistance. ' ' 

One of the questions asked of the college authorities was, " Do 
self-supporting students lose caste with the other students, or are 
such efforts approved by their well-to-do fellows?" All the re- 
plies received to the first part of this query were an unqualified 
No. We quote from The Courant as follows : 

"The Harvard corresponding secretary writes: 'Many of the 
men here who have attained high social honors, many of the most 
popular men, have in great part worked their way through the 
college. ' The register of the University of Pennsylvania writes : 
'The student body here is a very democratic one, and I am sure 
that there is no less respect shown to students who are helping 
themselves through college than to those who are not. ' A Cor- 
nell don writes: 'A number of our faculty were self-supporting 
students. Our librarians shoveled sand in student days. A pro- 
fessor of history worked as a printer in the days when we bad a 
university press, and not only supported himself in Cornell, but 
for a time his sister also. A distinguished alumnus, who has 
been president of two great universities, waited on table as a 
student. Such are the traditions of Cornell. ' The dean of Yale 
writes : ' Students who support themselves by work do not lose 
any social standing. If they are worthy they are elected to socie- 
ties and receive college honors on an equality with others. In 
one class not long since, out of the fifteen men admitted to the 
oldest senior society, seven were persons who earned their way 
wholly or in part. ' " 



PUSHKIN, THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN 
REALISTIC LITERATURE. 

FOR the past year the Russian press has been filled with man- 
ifold details concerning the forthcoming celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Russia's greatest poet, Alexander Ser- 
giewich Pushkin, which was to take place in May last. Hardly 
a magazine has appeared which does not contain some detail of 
his life, long-forgotten criticism of his works, or anecdotes of him 
or of his ancestors. Hundreds of volumes and brochures have 
been written about him, minute researches have been made. 
Hundreds of men were for months occupied with the vast prepa- 
rations for the festivity in the Soyatogorsk monastery where he is 
buried. Great hotels were constructed for the occasion, and a 
large theater was built where his plays will be performed by the 
best Russian actors. Thus do times change and thus is greatness 
honored after the writer's bones have for long years moldered 
under the sod. 

In his excellent essay on Pushkin, the famous Russian critic 
Bielinski said that he considered Pushkin one of the greatest art- 
ists, and that in this is contained the whole meaning, or, as he 
expresses it, the whole pathos of Pushkin's literary activity. It 
is easy to see that such an estimate belittles the real literary worth 
of the poet, as in such case the value of Pushkin as a writer would 
be wholly lost for those who are void of artistic sense. Other 
later Russian critics also spoke of Pushkin either in too vague a 
way, like Gregorovich, or in too shallow a way like Strachoff. 
Speaking on this subject the Nedielia says : 

"The reader is thus thrown upon his own resources; he loves 



Pushkin instinctively without taking account why he does so. 
simply because Pushkin's works call out bis utmost sympathy; 
and he feels in accord with the writer. This is the reason why 
Pushkin is so extensively read in our day, while the works of 
authors who wrote long after him are deemed insipid and stale. 

"Bielinski was mistaken in his belief in a narrrow national art. 
In reality there is no such art, and Europe knows only of one 
common art and literature which first saw the iight of day in Old 
Greece and develops continually, thanks to the new nationalities 
coming into and taking part in the historical life of Europe and 
contributing to it their inner content. But historical events help 
to clear and light up the everlasting questions of art from differ- 
ent points. Bielinski thought that the only merit of Pushkin was 
his creation of a Russian literature. In reality Pushkin brought 
in the first instalment of the Russian national spirit into European 
literature. Beginning with Pushkin, the Russian genius partici- 
pates in the common life of the cultured nations and contributes 
to it his elements. Goodness of heart, fraternal feeling toward 
foreigners, tolerance for the opinions of others constitute some 
of the purely Slav features which Pushkin contributed to Euro- 
pean literature. The love of bragging of the victories of Russian 
arms was entirely foreign to him. He dreamed of eternal peace 
between all nations, and of the time when they will all be but one 
family." 

Like all other great poets, Pushkin selected as subjects for bis 
inspiration the most everyday occurrences and the commonest 
feelings. He sang of love, of friendship, of the passions and 
the struggle with them, as well as of religion and of freedom of 
thought, and like other poets he also cared for details only so 
far as they were needed for lighting up the whole. We quote 
again from the Nedielia : 

"But there is a great difference between Pushkin and other 
great poets like Shakespeare, Byron, or Goethe. In all these 
poets an interior struggle is easily discernible ; the spirit is always 
at war with the flesh, and one or the other is perpetually the 
victor. On the contrary, in the poetry of Pushkin a perfect har- 
mony is reigning ; his soul is at peace with his body, and one 
helps the other. 

"By his style Pushkin belonged both to the classic and the 
romantic schools ; but by his way of grasping things he belonged 
neither to the one nor the other, since he always painted the com- 
mon happenings of everyday life just as they are, only shading 
them in a poetical light. These are the attributes of a realist — 
not of a naturalist, of course, for the latter tries to bring forth all 
that is gross in human nature, while Pushkin always tried to 
bring out the noble qualities of human nature and all that distin- 
guishes man from the animal. 

" Pushkin left us a very small inheritance. It will hardly be 
more than a few volumes ; but every word in them, every line is 
precious to us. It is with just such a mental outfit that one comes 
safely into the realm of immortality. In Pushkin we find crys- 
talized the whole substance of Russian literature. " — Translations 
made for The Literary Digest. 



Some Famous Books Under New Names.— One 

would hardly think of turning to a bookseller's catalog for humor- 
ous entertainment, yet an unconscious humor certainly pervades 
the following list of titles quoted by The Bookman (July) from 
a recent London trade publication : 



Titles Given. 

Shakespeare's Judith. Ed. by Black. 
The Curtain will not Rise To-night. 

By Thorpe. 
His Equals and other Poems. 
Paradise of Burglars. 
Pour Wings and an Arm. 
The Newcomers. 
Harry Snoodle's Masterpiece. 
Genaire. 

Darwin's Indecent Man. 
Galloping Midwives. 
Moses Hart's Twelve Masses. 
Homer's The Ills He Had. 
How I Roasted Moses. 



What They Should Have Been. 

Judith Shakespeare. By W. Black. 
Thorpe's Curfew must not ring To- 
night. 

Eiekiel and Other Poems. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Pour Winds Farm. 
Thackeray's Newcomes. 
Aristotle's Masterpie ;e. 
Jane Byre. 

Darwin's Descent of Man. 
Galabin's Treatise on Midwifery. 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass. 
Homer's Iliad. 
How I Reached the Masses. 
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THE NEWLY FOUND STORY BY DUMAS. 

SOME further particulars of the unpublished manuscript by 
Dumas the Elder (see The Literary Digest. June 24) are 
given in a recent number of the London Outlook. Mr. Home 
Gordon, in whose hands the custody and translation of the manu- 
script have been left, writes as follows of the scene and chief 
characters of the first of the two stories which were discovered : 

"Dumas has indeed gone far afield for the scene of his romance. 
The action passes in or near the town of Derbend, an important 
port on the Cas- 
pian Sea belonging 
to the province of 
Darghestan. A t 
the opening, the 
inhabitants of the 
town are suffering 
from a terrible 
drought. A ven- 
erable mollah ad- 
dresses the towns- 
folk in the court of 
the mosque, and 
after reference to 
the ancient cus- 
toms in time of a 
plight constantly 
recurrent in that 
torrid land, sug- 
gests a solution as 
poetic as it is new 
in literature. The 
task of achieving 
that solution is en- 
trusted to the hero 
of the story, who 
sets out on a peril- 
ous journey ac- 
companied by a 

self-invited comrade, who provides most of the humor of the tale. 
This portly Hadji is a whimsical creation, own brother to Parolles, 
and a nephew on the literary side to Sir John Falstaff. He tells 
as many stories as Sancbo Panza, but they are all to his own 
glory. A bigger poltroon was never sketched by a great writer, 
and even more comical than his encounter with the wife of the 
brigand chief is his subsequent narrative of his own prowess to 
his scornful but tormenting friend. The adventures are not only 
exciting, but often fantastic, and odd changes stimulate the at- 
tention of the reader. The brigand chief figures largely through- 
out the book. At the outset he is an object of terror, his very 
name frightening the children and terrifying the inhabitants of 
Derbend. Later he is disclosed as a mournful dignified outlaw, 
a man whom Dumas obviously intends to inspire pity, and who is 
Byronic in bis outbursts of wrath, of sorrow, or of sardonic 
humor. A curious conclusion to his career is abruptly reached 
after he had appeared to fade out of the life of the hero. 

"That hero is in love, and, needless to say, Dumas does not 
permit the course of his affections to flow smoothly. A broken 
pledge causes a fit of despair, in which Dumas subtly shows his 
sense of the difference between an Asiatic and a European. 
The latter would have been resolutely working to win bis bride ; 
the former gives way to passionate and childish despair. Yet so 
completely is the Oriental atmosphere suggested that the outburst 
seems perfectly logical, and the hero in no way loses what inter- 
est he has been able to inspire the reader with. The various 
actors in the earlier chapters are brought into the closing scenes, 
and the influence of the brigand chieftain proves paramount in 
determining the destiny of the lovers. " 

With regard to the general features of the story, Mr. Home 
Gordon says : 

" But the story is far from being the sole attraction of this 
romance. Dumas has saturated himself in the customs of Darghe- 
stan. Not only is the manuscript bristling with Turkish, Rus- 
sian, and Persian words — the majority of which have still to be 
deciphered — but the book is full of Eastern customs and habits. 



PART OK FIRST PACE OF NEWLY FOUND DUMAS MANUSCRIPT. 



The account of the play, the religious rites in the mosque, and 
numerous details of private life are detailed with graphic lucidity. 
Even more impressive is the description of mountain scenery. 
Dumas appears to have grasped the idea of presenting a moun- 
tain range under various aspects of light and weather. So care- 
ful is he to give reality to his sketch that, after translating the 
account, I feel as tho I had seen the mountains and have a gen- 
eral notion of something not unlike the Mediterranean Alps. 

" Manner is much with Dumas. In the present tale he labors 
to catch the Oriental method of deliberation. His narrative pro- 
ceeds without haste and with digressions full of value to the stu- 
dent. The femi- 
nine interest is 
purely subordi- 
nate, and the her- 
oine might have 
come from one of 
Moore's Eastern 
poems. But tho 
male characters 
are sharply con- 
trasted and boldly 
sketched. The 
task of estimating 
the literary value 
of this unexpected 
find is naturally 
not for me; in- 
deed, a story must 
always suffer, 
while still in man- 
use r i p t. by any 
critical survey. On 
a later occasion 1 
shall have some- 
thing to say about 
the other romance. 
But I may here be 
permitted to 
prophesy tba' it 

will become the more generally popular of the two. Both can af- 
ford to court criticism on their own merits as well as because they 
are the posthumous literary legacy of the fine old French writer." 



IS KIPLING ON THE DOWNWARD TRACK? 



JOHN JAY CHAPMAN is not one of those who fall 
down and worship before the Kipling shrine. In the in- 
tervals of fighting the New York traction corporations and tak- 
ing Governor Roosevelt to task for the things he has done and 
has left undone, Mr. Chapman has found time to pen a trenchant 
editorial article on Kipling in a late number of The Political 
Nursery. Kipling's recent illness has set the world to wonder- 
ing what his work really stands for, and Mr. Chapman tries to 
answer this by an examination and comparison of Kipling's early 
and later literary product. He readily admits that Kipling is a 
figure before which to pause in wonderment : 

" He is probably the most famous writer alive. He undoubt- 
edly can reach a larger public with a bad thing that any man 
alive or dead ever has done. He has the greatest immediate 
political influence that has ever been seen in literature. He is 
like the Spanish war, a very sudden upheaval of passion, some 
of which we know to be good, which awakened masses of the 
English-speaking peoples and caused millions of men to think the 
same thought for a day. There is something overpowering and 
splendid about this, no matter what the thought may be. 

"The natural history of Kipling's genius ismuch easier to fol- 
low since he left India than before. All we know about India we 
learn from his early tales. Tbey must be true to life. The 
natives speak for themselves and the Anglo-Indians speak for 
themselves. The heroism and the slight social degradation of 
England in India, the power and the coarseness are given by 
magic. This is India. Kipling did not create this. It created 
him. A careful rereading of these wonderful things reveals some 
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claptrap in the midst of the vigorous hurly-burly in which they 
are flung off. Nevertheless many of them are beyond criticism. 
They are revelation." 

Kipling, the laureate of Anglo-Saxondom, appears to Mr. 
Chapman in this wise : 

"Kipling knew more about the ways and means by which the 
Anglo-Saxons had been spreading than any other man ; and when 
he began singing and story-telling, while Rhodes was prospect- 
ing, and Gordon and Kitchener were fighting, he was really an 
authority. All that was best in conquest and expansion he saw 
and said. Then he went to England, and there, by act of genius, 
he acquired the truly British religious note. He not only got it, 
but he got it right. He not only struck it, but he struck it true. 
The ' Recessional ' is the finest piece of deeply felt British senti- 
mentalists that ever has been struck off. The timeliness of this 
poem illustrates the wonderful receptivity and sympathy of Kip- 
ling. The Venezuela trouble, the African trouble, the French 
trouble had thrown England on her haunches and made her real- 
ize what was at stake. Mot since the time of Chatham had she 
felt so much alone. Then she was triumphant, but now she is 
reflective. The man who could express this was to her a poet — 
a great genius — a great spirit. The ' Recessional ' is in reality a 
bit of good reflective verse tinged with that deeply human and 
very familiar superstition, that pride goes before a fall and the 
gods must be worshiped or some disagreeable thing will happen. 
It is much too self-regardent to be great or permanent. It is not 
strong. But England was not at her strongest. In fact, she had 
recently been very much afraid. Inasmuch as everything that 
England has of value is as important to us as it is to her, we did 
well to give her all sympathy, and her support of us in the Span- 
ish war made us more than grateful. As a piece of politics the 
' Recessional ' was a ten-strike. It is perfectly sincere and yet 
perfectly acquired. Prom this moment Kipling was an English- 
man. He became the Pindar of the Pan-Saxon forward move- 
ment, and it is not only his license but his duty to write verses 
whenever all the world looks one way over an international epi- 
sode. His philosophy of imperialism provides him with his atti- 
tude of mind, and his swinging rhythms, filled with biblical 
words, give him an excellent popular vehicle. " 

Yet Kipling has much to answer for, Mr. Chapman thinks, in 
preaching a gospel of force to the white races : 

"The compass of imperialism is, however, limited, and per- 
force he sometimes strikes false notes. ' Adam-zad the Bear ' is 
a bad-hearted, foolish poem, which brings out the seamy side of 
British imperialism, that is, its hostility to Russians, its disbelief 
in human nature. 'Take Up the White Man's Burden' is a 
sloppy and senseless lyric. It is a wonder the American house- 
holder does not laugh at it. The truth is, we have been so pleased 
at the idea of taking part in the world's history that we do not 
know the difference between Cecil Rhodes and Livingstone. 
'Of course,' we shout, 'our duty, right or wrong'' When the 
Princess Eulalie of Spain was in Chicago in 1892, we stood her 
on a platform, and walked round about her, like countrymen at 
the Eden Musee. So with this Philippine affair. It is the nov- 
elty which excites us. ' We killed four thousand of them yester- 
day. White man's burden; glorious; more to-morrow! Kipling 
was born in India and understands these things. ' " 

Kipling is not only not a true political prophet, in Mr. Chap- 
man's view, but his fame is doomed to eclipse, even to extinction : 

"Since Kipling left India be has done nothing first-rate. It is 
all journalism and cleverness. Even the 'Jungle Book,' which 
is about India, is not as good as 'Plain Tales' and 'Soldiers 
Three. ' 'The Day's Work ' is a series jeux d' esprit, with some 
touches of the old power in the Indian stories. Permanent inter- 
est can not attach to anything which does not consist, from rind 
to seeds, of instructive truth. A thing must be interesting from 
every point of view, as history, as poetry, as philosophy ; good 
for a sick man, just the thing for Sunday morning. It must be 
true if read backward, true literally and true as a parable, true 
in fragments and true as a whole. It must be valuable as a cam- 
paign document, and it must make you laugh or cry at any time, 
day or night. Lasting literature has got to be so very good as 
to fulfil all these conditions. Kipling's work does not do so since 
the time he began making money out of it. There is, moreover, 



a harsh substratum in the man that genius can not atone for. It 
ruins his poetry. This is India, and in India it belonged. It is a 
part of the place. The man is a wonderful apparition of power, 
which every circumstance has combined to intensify, but in him- 
self he is neither England nor America. He is the greatest prod- 
uct of journalism. He is flung out by conditions and reflects 
conditions, but they are not of the sort that remain comprehensi- 
ble. They become a bore. 

" He will vanish. If he had died he would have fallen like a 
bright exhalation in the evening and no man have seen him more. 
The obituaries would have sold another edition or two of his 
books, and five years would have ended bis fame. But he lives, 
and what wil} he do next? He can not become a poet. He is 
not in the class. Kipling can not expand expansion into any 
cosmic force or solar myth. He meets Russia and barks. A 
poet must think he is the voice of humanity. He sings and sings, 
and it turns out afterward that he was the true spirit of Pike 
County. A man who schedules himself as the poet of Anglo- 
Saxondom is a litterateur. He is a class poet. We can not accept 
this race prejudice. There is nothing in it. Every one knows 
that the Emperor of Germany is a human being. He and bis 
must be counted in. They are in already and affect our personal 
comfort, and are part of our destiny and of our problem. 

"As for novel-writing, Kipling never got the stride of it. He 
has acquired the terrible habit of receiving large sums for his 
wares, and he is about to be torn to ribbons before our eyes by the 
vultures he feeds. At each trial more effort, less inspiration — 
disappointment. His talent is as doomed as that of Bret Harte. 
The thumbs are turned down on him already." 

Mr. Chapman finds in Kipling neither the fidelity of Sir Walter 
Scott, who was content to serve his age " without becoming its 
lackey." "the cosmogony "of Tolstoy and Balzac, nor the equi- 
poise and rationality of Thackeray and Penimore Cooper. He 
has rather an insatiable itch to be an Admirable Crichton in the 
eyes of the world, and stands for nothing in particular except 
force, and the noise and fury that proceed from it. Mr. Chap- 
man concludes thus : 

"Kipling is lopsided. He is all turmoil and passion, but be is 
not all humanity. He is like a hull that is flattened on one side 
and can only go round in circles. Why could not Kipling have 
been— somebody else! This is what we always and most un- 
gratefully ask of any newcomer, forgetting that what he is he 
must be ; forgetting that he is only significant because he is the 
product of inherent powers, manifesting themselves inexorably, 
unfolding themselves continually, evolving like a plant. 

" The accomplishment of this man is dazzling. He has covered 
the globe and run down the gamut of readers from the highest 
intelligence to the lowest before his first note has stopped sound- 
ing. But his work has no future. There is no beyond to his 
mind. There remains nothing but repetition. Meanwhile, what- 
ever happens, he will have been a sort of rainbow, a strand of 
galvanic influence crossing the sky above the English-speaking 
peoples and to some extent qualifying their history." 



NOTES. 

THE new edition of " The Life of Charlotte Bronte' " shortly to be published 
will contain the much-discussed suppressed portions which Mrs. Gukell 
was induced to omit on account of the threats of the relatives and friends 
of the Bronte family. 

M. Larroumet, from whose article upon Sarcey we recently quoted, 
and who has succeeded the latter as the dramatic critic of Le Temps., be- 
longs less to the "scientific school " of criticism than his predecessor, and 
follows Lemaitre rather than Brunetiere. He is said to be quite ready to 
state that a play is "delightful " without adding "but unfortunately its 
construction is inartistic." 

THE sale of "David Haram " has now reached 175,000 copies, altho it was 
first published only last September. The average daily sale during April 
was 1,300, tho the sale often reached a.ooo a day, and on one day reached 5,50a 
copies. Some idea of the enormous amount of material involved, says the 
Mew York Times, may be gathered from the fact that if the number of 
copies of the book which has been told up to the present time were laid 
end to end, they would reach from New York to Rye in the same State, a 
distance of twenty-two miles. The manuscript, after having been rejected 
by four publishers, was read by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock of the Appletons in 
December, 1897, and at once recognized as work of uncommon value. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



IS A GERM LESS WORLD DESIRABLE? 

THE condition of things in a world destitute of all microbes is 
pictured by Dr. Henry S. Gabbett in an article on " Benefi- 
cent Germs, " contributed to The Nineteenth Century, June. Dr. 
Gabbett reminds us tbat Mr. H. G. Wells in bis "War of the 
Worlds " has described the planet Mars as a germ-free world. 
What kind of a world would such a one be? Says the author : 

"Suppose that air, water, soil, animals, and plants have all 
been thoroughly sterilized in the bacteriological sense ; suppose 
that by the universal application of an ideally perfect germicide 
every microbe has been killed, while higher living things remain 
unharmed ; and suppose that no new agents have been created to 
perform the functionsof the extinct families. What is the result? 

" First, we observe with gratitude that we have done with a 
large number of diseases, acute and chronic, affecting beasts and 
men. Rinderpest and glanders have disappeared ; anthrax no 
longer slays its thousands among sheep and cattle ; tuberculosis 
in all its forms is unknown. The plague has vanished, never to 
reappear in East or West. Leprosy, the mysterious scourge of 
many ages and many lands, at last dies out. In all probability 
we may expunge scarlatina, measles, and all the common infec- 
tious fevers from our text-books; certainly no one need fear 
cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, or erysipelas. ... In this changed 
world wounds and injuries are robbed of half their terrors, and 
surgeons take no precautions against septic trouble. Pood- 
poisoning by ptomaines is never heard of. Sanitation becomes 
easy; evil odors are almost banished from our streets. Various 
minor sources of annoyance have been abolished ; milk does not 
turn sour, nor butter rancid ; eggs keep always fresh ; in the hot- 
test summer our meat never becomes 'high. ' It would almost 
seem that everybody should be satisfied, except the bacteriologist, 
whose occupation is done. 

"But very soon we begin to miss some things in our germless 
world. There is no beer, wine, or brandy, all the yeast plants 
having perished by the germicide. No doubt chemists will sooner 
or later devise a substitute, but natural fermentation is at end. 
For the same reason artificial methods of aeration must be uni- 
versally employed in making bread ; the leaven that has been 
used for so many ages has lost its potency. Our cheeses will not 
'ripen,' owing to the absence of certain bacilli that used to effect 
the change ; and there is a distinct falling-off in the flavor of our 
best butter. The manufacture of vinegar is stopped, because 
there is no longer a bacillus ace tic us to work upon weak alcoholic 
solutions. Along with these changes in our diet we seem to notice 
some impairment of our digestive powers, which may be explained 
by the absence of those innumerable microorganisms which used 
to inhabit our alimentary canals and which assuredly bad some 
influence upon the processes therein. Certainly the health of our 
herbivorous animals suffers on this account ; they lose the power 
of digesting the cellulose which enters so largely into their food." 

This, however, would not be the worst of it, for to the microbes 
of the soil we owe the nitrification and other chemical processes 
that fertilize it and that enable plants to obtain their nutriment 
from it. Says Dr. Gabbett : 

"If the soil were rendered 'sterile ' in the bacteriological sense 
— that is, if all the lower fungi in it were destroyed — it would 
soon be sterile in another sense also ; our crops would perish, and 
agriculture would come utterly to an end. Neither grass, nor 
herb yielding seed, nor fruit-tree yielding fruit after bis kind, 
could survive the deprivation of their natural nourishment ; and 
as animal life is ultimately dependent upon plant life, the fatal 
consequences would not be confined to the vegetable kingdom. 

" But, indeed, when we consider the matter from another point 
of view, it becomes still more evident tbat the activity of these 
lowly forms is a condition essential to the continuance of higher 
life on the earth. For nothing is more certain than the fact that 
the processes by which organic bodies, animal and vegetable, are 
converted after death into simpler combinations or into their ulti- 
mate elements — the processes known to us as putrefaction and de- 
cay—are absolutely dependent on microscopic organisms, espe- 



cially bacteria. But if such processes did not take place, whence 
would be derived the materials for the construction of successive 
generations of animals and plants? The amount of carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, etc. , available for the composition of liv- 
ing bodies is not an unlimited quantity, but is constantly utilized 
over and over again ; there are necessary economies in the work- 
ing of the laboratories of nature. At present all living things die 
and return to the earth from which they are derived ; and their 
substances are again used to construct the substances of new liv- 
ing things. A part is at once assimilated by 'necrophagous' 
creatures, the scavengers of the soil ; but the important economy 
consists in the slow decompositions set up by bacteria, resolving 
dead organic matter into elements available for fresh life. If 
these decompositions were to cease, if animals and plants were to 
remain incorruptible after death, how can we escape the conclu- 
sion that sooner or later the supply cf such available elements 
must be exhausted, and life itself roust come to an end?" 

Dr. Gabbett's question answers itself. In his article, altbo the 
items of information it contains are familiar to most of us, he has 
marshaled them so skilfully as to present the average utility of 
the microbe in a most striking manner, and few of his readers 
would vote to have this world of ours sterilised, even to gain im- 
munity from leprosy and smallpox. 



TOBACCO IN ITS RELATION TO ALCOHOL. 

IT is often stated that the use of tobacco leads generally to 
overindulgence in alcoholic drinks by creating a craving for 
them, but this has been strenuously denied. In Modern Medi- 
cine, July, Dr. J. H. Kellogg brings up numerous facts that seem 
to him to show a very close relationship between the two habits. 
He says: 

"A very conspicuous fact in reference to these drugs is their 
exceedingly common association in use. Quite a considerable 
number of persons may be found who make use of tobacco with- 
out habitually using alcoholic liquors; but the number of persons 
using alcohol who do not use tobacco in any form is exceedingly 
small. This fact may be attributed to two causes : 

"i. The use of tobacco is usually begun at an earlier age than 
the use of alcohol (this is true at least in the United States), the 
use of alcohol being later grafted on as a result of the associations 
to which the use of tobacco naturally leads. 

"2. The use of tobacco creates a demand for the use of alcohol 
(a) by the production of a drug habit which naturally leads to the 
development of other habits of kindred sort, and (i) by the pro- 
duction of morbid conditions and discomforts from which alcohol 
affords' temporary relief. 

"If, as has been argued, the tobacco habit is a rival of the alco- 
hol habit and a substitute for it. so that smoking and other forms 
of tobacco using should be encouraged as a means of antagonizing 
the use of alcohol, we should expect to see, as a result of the early 
acquisition of the tobacco habit, two general classes as regards 
the use of alcohol and tobacco— one large class using tobacco 
only, and another smaller class making use of alcohol only. But 
instead of this we find practically these two classes : those who 
use tobacco only, and those who use both tobacco and alcohol. 
It is evident, then, that the use of tobacco is not a protection 
against the use of alcohol, but rather an introduction to it. " 

Dr. Kellogg lays special stress on the fact that the physiological 
effects of tobacco create a distinct craving for alcohol, which is a 
temporary antidote for those effects. He says : 

" Perhaps one of the most characteristic effects of tobacco is the 
excitation of the vasoconstrictors produced by it, as is evidenced 
by extreme pallor of the skin. Alcohol, on the other band, pro- 
duces, in moderate doses, the very opposite effect. The smoker 
finds himself suffering from dryness of the throat, thirst, general 
depression of spirits, perhaps slight giddiness, and some cerebral 
anemia. It requires but a single experiment to convince him that 
beer, wine, or whisky, or alcohol in some form affords very 
prompt relief from these distressing symptoms; hence the very 
natural association of cigars with wine or beer. The user of these 
two drugs, by their alternation, is enabled to secure a repetition 
of pleasurable sensations long after tobacco alone has ceased to 
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elicit pleasurable responses to its stimulus by reason of tbe devel- 
opment of its recognized toxic effects. 

"These facts I have verified in the treatment of many hundreds 
of cases of alcohol and tobacco addiction." 

Dr. Kellogg states his belief that the alcohol habit can not be 
radically cured while the patient continues to use tobacco, and 
that if we wish to check the growing tendency to alcoholism, 
which he regards "a disease of civilization," we must turn our 
attention first to the tobacco habit. He asks in conclusion : 

" Has not the time fully arrived when those who recognize in 
alcohol a race enemy and one of the most potent causes of race 
deterioration, which at the present time is becoming so painfully 
evident, should also recognize in tobacco the strongest and most 
active ally of alcohol? And should not those whose efforts are 
directed toward the suppression of alcoholic intemperance seek 
likewise to oppose in every legitimate manner its brother evil, 
the tobacco habit, not only on account of its intimate relation to 
the alcohol habit, but also on account of the evils which are the 
direct outgrowth of tobacco intoxication itself?" 



PERPETUAL MOTION AND THE X RAYS. 

THE Roentgen ray, which now has a well-established reputa- 
tion as a revealer of hidden things and an exposer of frauds, 
has just punctured a " perpetual-motion " bubble. As related in 
The Scientific American, Julyi, one J. M. Aldrich, of Bradford, 
Pa., has for two years past been exploiting a perpetual-motion 
machine. A fellow townsman secured a model last March and 
sent it to the Patent Office, where it was found that the machin- 
ery is driven by clockwork bidden in the wooden base. The 
X-ray photograph shows tbe wheels and spring clearly enough. 
The Scientific American gives an interesting analysis of the 
probable steps by which this would-be inventor was led to become 
a swindler. It says : 

"We can conceive it is quite possible that the builder of this 
'perpetual-motion machine' did not set out with any deliberate 




MOTOR AS IT LOOKED TO THE PUBLIC 
Courtesy of the Scientific American, 

intention to deceive the public. Like many another, before and 
since, he was doubtless attracted by this will-o'-the-wisp of the 
inventor, and started with tbe honest intention and expectation 
of building a machine which would run without the assistance of 



any external agency. The type of motor aimed at was one in 
which the force of gravity should supply tbe motive power, and 
it took the form of a rotating shaft, two transverse arms placed 
at right angles to each other, and jointed levers which should 
always present an excess of turning moment on one side of tbe 

shaft 

"Now we have no doubt whatever that Mr. Aldrich believed 
that his extensible arms with the weights flung far out on one si<le 




X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CONCEALED CLOCKWORK. 
Courtesy of the Scientific American. 

of the shaft and drawn snugly in on the other side, would not 
only insure perpetual rotation, but in a machine of sufficient size 
would exert a not inconsiderable number of horse-power. As a 
matter of fact, even in a frictionless machine there would be no 
turning moment whatever, and, as it was, Mr. Aldrich found that 
on starting his machine it was very quickly brought to rest by tbe 
energy consumed in overcoming the internal friction. 

"If he had been content, as many another unfortunate had been 
before him, to consign his machine to the scrap heap, it would 
have been better for him and for bis victims ; but being of an in- 
genious and resourceful mind, and doubtless 'tempted of the 
devil,' he conceived the idea of overcoming the troublesome fric- 
tion by means of concealed clockwork, and acting upon the 
thought he carefully carved and whittled out the wooden bed- 
plate of the machine and placed therein the springs and the train 
of gears shown in the illustrations. " 



IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 

IT was held by Liebig and the earlier physiological chemists 
that alcohol is a food. In recent times, however, it bas been 
generally agreed that it has no food value whatever, but is a 
pure stimulant. Now comes Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, with experimental proof that alcohol possesses at least 
some of the qualities of a food ; that is, it yields energy, altho it 
does not form tissue. Thus, he asserts, it is as much of a food as 
sugar, starch, or fat. Professor Atwater's results were presented 
by bim in a paper read before tbe Middletown [Conn.] Scientific 
Association, on June 12, and are thus described by The Scientific 
American : 

" These experiments were conducted with the aid of his respira- 
tion calorimeter. . . . Sensational accounts of the experiments 
have appeared in newspapers from time to time, but Professor 
Atwater in his paper gave, for the first time, an authentic ac- 
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count of certain of bis experiments which were conducted under 
the auspices of a committee of fifty for the investigation of the 
drink problem. The special objective of the experiments was to 
determine the nutritive value of alcohol. Pure alcohol was ad- 
ministered with water or coffee. Sometimes it was also given in 
the form of brandy or whisky, wine or beer. The alcohol was 
taken with the ordinary diet. The amount consumed was equiv- 
alent to 1% ounces of absolute alcohol or 5 or 6 ounces of average 
commercial liquor. It was found that the alcohol was oxidized 
as completely as bread, meat, or other form of food. In the oxi- 
dation all of the potential energy of alcohol was transformed into 
heat and muscular work, that is to say, the same use was made of 
alcohol as that of ordinary food materials. The alcohol protected 
the material of the body from undue consumption as effectively 
as the corresponding amount of sugar and starch. Alcohol, like 
the fats, starch, and sugar, does not form tissue, but it yields 
energy. To express it popularly, it serves as fuel for the system. 
Professor Atwater was careful to explain that his experiments 
were simply to get at the real facts in the case. Of course the 
conclusions which be deduces are not to be considered as advo- 
cating the use of alcohol. At the same time, it is no more than 
fair to state that the results of scientific experiments and the latest 
researches tend to show that alcohol is not a poison, but is a food." 



THE STRUGGLE FOR CARBON. 

UNDER this heading M. Charles Richet gives in the Revue 
Scientifique, June 10, what may be called a chemical view 
of evolution. His statistical estimates are so long, altho cleverly 
conceived, that we can not give them here, altho they form 
the basis of his whole article. His conclusions are contained 
chiefly in the paragraphs that we translate below. Says M. 
Richet : 

"In order to move about, living beings need to accumulate in 
their tissues A certain amount of energy. We may conceive of 
the living creature in its simplest form, as an unstable chemical 
compound, capable at a given moment of liberating a certain 
quantity of energy under the influence of exterior stimulation. 
The source of this energy is of chemical origin, and the chemical 
phenomenon that produces the energy is generally one of com- 
bustion or of hydration. 

" Each cellule is like a mass of explosive which, in detonating, 
sets free heat and force, an excitation of the nerves can be com- 
pared to a small explosion which, by the deflagration of carbon 
and hydrogen in the presence of oxygen, disengages force. 

"Thus animals and vegetables need the elements that alone 
can give them strength ; that is to say, oxygen on the one hand, 
and carbon and hydrogen on the other, in a form that enables 
them first to be assimilated, then burned. 

"These elements are foods." 

The struggle for existence, then, is, in its last analysis, a strug- 
gle for the possession of these three elements. Oxygen can be 
obtained easily, so abundant is it in our atmosphere. M. Richet 
estimates that only about 13,000,000 tons of oxygen are consumed 
daily by the whole sum of animal life on the globe — an unimpor- 
tant amount in comparison with that contained in the vast atmos- 
pheric reservoir, which is at least ten million times as much. 
Even the combustion of fuel does not lessen it appreciably. 
Hence there is no struggle for oxygen. But it is different with 
carbon, which is relatively much less abundant. The earth's 
carbon is contained, first, in living beings, animal, and vegetable ; 
second, in the atmosphere ; third, in the earth, as coal and in the 
carbonates of various elements, forming rocks and minerals. The 
mineral carbon is not of direct use as food, and that of the air can 
be used thus only by the vegetable world. Animals can make 
use only of that which exists already in organized beings. The 
amount of animal carbon M. Richet estimates at 800 milliards of 
kilograms [800.000,000 tons]. The whole amount of available 
carbon he puts at about 3,290,000,000 tons, or only one three- 
hundred-thousandth part of the available oxygen, by weight. 
There must thus be a struggle for carbon. Our bodies contain 



carbon that has been won from other organic bodies and by them 
from others still. Says M. Richet : 

"At bottom, it makes little difference, from the point of view of 
general biology, under what form living carbon appears. Mol- 
lusk, fish, bird, or man, it is always the same mass of combined 
carbon, destined to give rise to motion and heat, and then, after 
passing into the state of carbonic acid, to return into plants, to 
become a new mollusk, fish, bird, or man. The struggle for ex 
istence consists in a contest to see what shall be the form of this 
organic carbon. If man, as seems probable, is to triumph over 
other living creatures, he can give what form be desires to this 
alimentary carbon, by cultivation and breeding on the one band, 
and by the destruction of noxious creatures on the other. What 
was left to the chances of natural selection and the struggle for 
existence, before man's appearance on the earth, will become, 
by the fact of human intelligence, the result of men's will. The 
cereals, rice, coffee, the vine, palms, will be the only plants. 
Horses, dogs, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, will be the only living 
animals, besides such fish as a more skilful marine pisciculture 
shall learn to propagate 

"If life tends to a maximum, this maximum will perhaps be 
realized by man. . . . But, powerful tho be may be, be can not 
create carbon, and the quantity of carbon at his disposal is lim- 
ited. It will not be oxygen that is lacking but assimilable carbon 
— carbon, source of force and energy. 

"The limit of terrestrial life seems, then, to be the quantity of 
carbon that the earth contains. . . . Supposing that all the car- 
bon of the air and the earth should enter into the composition of 
animal and vegetable bodies, the number of human beings could 
become a hundred thousand times as great as it now is. This is 
evidently a prodigiously distant limit — a limit almost absurd, and 
impossible to reach ; but it is a definite limit, which can not be 
passed." 

To answer the objections of those who may urge that other 
substances, such as nitrogen, are indispensable constituents of 
the animal body, and that perhaps there may be a struggle for 
these also, M. Richet shows that the necessary quantity of these 
is so very small, comparatively, that there would be a great 
superabundance after all the world's carbon should be exhausted. 
The struggle is, therefore, one for carbon and for carbon alone. 
Says the author in conclusion : 

"Thus, life on the surface of the terrestrial globe appears to us 
under a very simple form. It is a small quantity of carbon, en- 
gaged in very complex and very varied unstable combinations, 
which are living beings with their innumerable forms and all the 
varieties of their aspects, colors, and habits. 

"This mass of carbon, forming part of these unstable com- 
pounds, is continually burning, uniting with oxygen in slow com- 
bustion, passing from one form to another and finally ending up 
in carbonic acid. Then the sun's heat, through the intermediary 
of the chlorophyll of plants, decomposes this carbonic acid, and 
the carbon reappears, first as vegetable matter, then in the living 
animal, and so on perpetually. There is, then, in nature an in- 
cessant circulation of carbon that enables motion to take place in 
living creatures, and it is the sun's heat that maintains this cir- 
culation and restores the energy that has been transformed. 

"The struggle for life determines the forms under which, at 
this or that moment, the carbon shall appear. 

" Now we find that the struggle for life is a struggle for carbon. 
It seems, then, that there is, as it were, an incessant conflict be- 
tween these molecules of carbon to form certain combinations 
rather than others, just as in a crucible where a series of succes- 
sive chemical reactions are taking place. 

" But, unlike what takes place in ordinary chemical action, it 
does not appear that this agitation of chemical molecules tends 
toward a stable state. The sun intervenes to modify it and add 
to it continually a new store of energy. We can not foresee, 
then, what will be the final form of combinations of carbon on the 
earth's surface. It is probable that stability will never be reached, 
and that the cooling-off of the sun will surprise living beings 
while still in a state of evolution. 

"This evolution . . . is a conflict of the carbon molecules one 
with another; it is the struggle of carbon for carbon." — Trans- 
lation mad* for The Litkrarv Digest. 
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PROPHETIC GEOGRAPHY. 

A FRENCHMAN. M. Francis Laur, has recently made an at- 
tempt at geographical prognostication, which tho it is in- 
tended seriously as a contribution to ethnographical science, and 
is as seriously noticed in French scientific journals, will appear to 
Americans as the biggest kind of a joke. We gather from an 
abstract in Cosmos, June 24. that M. Laur believes that the real 



the lamb remained lying between the paws of the dog, who set 
industriously to work to wash her adopted child.* — Translation 
made for The Literacy Digest. 



CANADA 




American is a thing of the past. A crisis favoring disunion will 
come sooner or later, and then the country will break up into 
regions whose character will be determined by the nationality of 
the emigrants therein. Thus, says M. Laur : 

"The concentration of Germans in the Northern States will 
form there a German empire. 

"The French in the South will join together and form a king- 
dom of Orleans. And who knows whether the Chinese of the 
Pacific coast may not ask for the protection of the Celestial Em- 
pire? 

"Then, too, we shall see Mexico retake the provinces torn from 
her in the time of her weakness. The poor Indians, too, will 
aspire, perhaps, after well-won independence. " 

In short, we shall be split up as shown in M. Laur's map. The 
capital of the German kingdom, he tells us, will be Chicago ; that 
of the French, New Orleans; while New York will be at the head 
of the United States, now including only New England and the 
Middle States. San Francisco is to remain as a sort of free city 
in her Chinese environment. "Thus," comments Cosmos, "will 
end a great and beautiful experiment in democracy. * All this is 
not from a humorous journal, but is put forth as agenuine deduc- 
tion from sociological premises Translation made /or Thk 

Literary Digest. 



Adoption of a Lamb by a Dog.— A correspondent of 
L' EUveur, M. Lucet, a veterinary of Courtenay, France, relates 
an interesting case of adoption between different species of ani- 
mals. "It is well known," says the Revue Scientifique, in no- 
ticing his article, "that in such cases extremes occasionally meet 
— as, for instance, when a cat adopts young rats, notwithstanding 
the proverbial enmity of these two kinds of animals. In the case 
cited by M. Lucet, the circumstances were less extraordinary, but 
they are still curious. The case is one of the adoption of a lamb 
by a female dog. The latter had a litter of pups, which had been 
killed, as the owner did not desire to keep them. On the same 
farm was a newly born lamb, whose mother had just died. The 
experiment of giving the dog charge of the lamb occurred to some 
fine, and was very successful, the latter taking a great fancy to its 
mother by adoption. At the time when the case came under the 
observation of M. Lucet. the dog was running about in the court- 
yard, going from her master to the gate of the sheepfold and 
barking joyously. To her barks the bleating of the lamb re- 
sponded from the inside of the fold. The gate having been 
opened, there ran out a little lamb, about three weeks old. which, 
bleating gaily and wagging its tail, ran toward its foster-mother 
and endeavored to nurse. The dog caressed the lamb, and, lying 
down, allowed it to take nourishment. The repast being finished, 



American Speed In Brldge-Bulldlng.— The English 

papers are still disturbed over the speed with which the Pencoyd 
Works of Philadelphia prepared the Atbara Bridge for erection 
in the Sudan. Engineering remarks that undoubtedly the firm 
tried to make a record, but The American Machinist asserts that 
this is untrue, and that, on the contrary, the works made only 
their ordinary speed. The Machinist believes that English build- 
ers are habitually slow because of unsystematic methods. It 
says: "To particularize, the English bridge-builder shows a 
strange fear of the template system of locating the holes. Ameri- 
can bridge works have developed a new trade — that of the tem- 
plate maker, whose duty is to lay out the bridge and locate the 
holes in wood, these pieces then becoming simple templates from 
which the holes are transferred to the iron. In English works the 
whole truss in iron is assembled and laid out in order to locate the 
boles, and is then taken down to have the boles made. The 
whole process of construction is necessarily at a standstill while 
this is being done, and it has to be gone through for every truss 
— in the most favorable case twice, for the two sides of the bridge, 
and where several spans are identical twice for each span, where- 
as for such cases a single template answers for all trasses that 
are alike, and the template making going on side by side with 
other work, it saves enormously in time as well as in cost. The 
template made, all similar parts of all identical trusses are pat 
through together, whereas under the English system they are 
handled one at a time, with a resulting confusion and slowness 
that would drive an American mechanic mad. Excepting the 
far-reaching results of unified and consistent designs, it is proba- 
ble that this template system has more to do with the quickness 
of delivery which puzzles our English friends so much, than any 
other single feature of American bridge practise. " 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

A PRIZE having been offered by The Electrical Review for the best name 
to designate "the electrically propelled, aelf-contained vehicle for roads 
and streets," the judges selected the word "electromobile" from about 400 
proposed terms. 

"THE Merchants' Association of San Francisco has been trying: the ex- 
periment of sprinkling a street with sea water," says Appleton's Popular 
Science Monthly, "and finds that such water binds the dirt together be- 
tween the paving stones, so that when it is dry no loose dust is formed to 
be raised by the wind ; that sea water does not dry so quickly as fresh 
water, so that it has been claimed when salt water has been used that one 
load of it is equal to three loads of fresh water. The salt water which is 
deposited on the street absorbs moisture from the air during the night, 
whereby the street is thorouRhly moist during the early morning, and has 
the appearance of having been freshly sprinkled." 

Liquid Air as a Caustic— According to The Tri-State Medical Journal 
and Practitioner, the use of liquid air as a cautery is already spoken of 
favorably. "It having a temperature of 312° F. below zero, its action is, to 
all intents and purposes, the same as that of the most powerful actual cau- 
tery. It does not really burn, but utterly kills the tissues, leaving a blister 
not unlike a burn. Hence it has been suggested for cauterisation in surgi- 
cal practise. It is not only a good deal cheaper than the ordinary cautery, 
but it is much more efficient, and its action can be absolutely controlled. 
A well-known surgeon has already performed a difficult operation on a 
cancer case with liquid air, and he has reported the case as cured." 

Electricity not Property in Germany.— "It seems," says The Wes- 
em Electrician, June 14, "that the theft of electricity is no crime at present 
in Germany, there being no express law against it. In December last the 
provincial court at Elberfeld sentenced three mechanics each to one day's 
imprisonment for stealing electricity. The men had secretly attached 
wires to a circuit in the house where they lodged, and thus got their room 
lighted by electricity for nothing. The court decided that electricity pos- 
sessed the essential properties of a movable object, but this waa appealed 
against, and the case has finally reached the senate of the supreme court 
of the empire. The senate holds that the judgment of the provincial 
court must be quashed, for the reason that those properties are wanting in 
electricity which would be necessary to constitute it a movable object in 
the sense of the law. In the sentence it is stated that electricity must be 
reckoned as one of the energies of nature, like sound, light, and beat. As 
the law provides only against theft of movable bodies, it is Inapplicable in 
the case. Damage to property can also not be pleaded, for this requires 
that the substance of the object must be affected. It can not again be said 
that a property has been withdrawn from the wire, for electricity is not 
one of the properties of copper wire. The senate came to the nnanimous 
conclusion that, with the law in its present state, tapping an electric current 
is not theft." 
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MENTAL HEALING AND THE 
TRUST." 



MEDICAL 



'"fHE principles of mental science— altho not that conception 
of it for which Mrs. Eddy stands — find an outspoken de- 
fender in the editor of Mind, who condemns the medical profes- 
sion for what he terms their jealous persecution of mental healers. 
Demetrius, the silversmith and idol-maker of Ephesus, crying to 
his fellow craftsmen that this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people and that their craft is in danger is, in the 
opinion of this writer, a type of the physicians of to-day. He 
writes (in Mind, July) : 

" For once in the history of medicine the doctors may be said to 
have agreed. They are practically a unit in declaring that Chris- 
tian Scientists and all other 'irregular ' practitioners of the heal- 
ing art should be suppressed. To this end, during the last few 
months, they have carried on in this city an aggressive news- 
paper propaganda, the ostensible motive being the protection of 
the community against 'charlatanry. ' The new crusade received 
its initial impulse from the death of a woman while under Chris- 
tian-Science treatment— a fact to which the doctors point as evi- 
dence of the 'danger ' of allowing individuals to choose their own 
mode of treatment when ill. The same issues of the journals 
that lend their space to this medico-political persecution of a rival 
profession, however, contain daily an alphabetical list of scores 
of persons that have presumably died under 'regular ' treatment ; 
we are therefore constrained to believe that the ' danger ' appre- 
hended is really to medical incomes rather than to society. 

"We do not presume to speak for the Christian Scientists. 
Mind is not in any sense a representative of the cult founded by 
Mrs. Eddy ; yet we are convinced that, on the abstract questions 
of liberty and justice as interpreted in recent discussions, these 
people have by far the best of the argument. Their position is 
the more logical and tenable, whether the appeal be made to re- 
sults or to theory. We are not unaware of the inconsistencies 
that may be pointed out in the dogmatic teachings of this school ; 
yet it is our observation that it suffers more from misrepresenta- 
tion and misconception than from the defects of its emotional 
method of presenting fundamental truths. For instance, by the 
medical and secular press Christian Science is almost in variably 
confounded with the theological ' faith cure, ' when the truth is 
that these systems have absolutely nothing in common. And 
when the president of the New York Board of Health declares 
that sorcery, clairvoyance, incantation, necromancy, witchcraft, 
etc., should all be grouped under the head of Christian Science, 
it is evident that what be does not know about that system of 
religion and healing would fill several volumes." 

With regard to the medical man's plea that mental healers 
should be subject to the same conditions and restrictions that 
govern graduates of regular, homeopathic and eclectic systems of 
materia medica, the writer says that the two cases are wholly 
different. Physicians are surrounded with restrictions because 
they deal in deadly poisons; while those who practise mental 
healing by the power of metaphysical enlightenment may be 
likened, he says, to those who merely turn on the electric light in 
a darkened room, or that connect the wires or the gas-pipes. It 
requires no architect to do this. He continues : 

" But we are informed that these gentlemen propose to exempt 
the use of hypnotism in therapeutics from the operation of their 
intended infringement upon personal liberty, since 'healing by 
suggestion ' has received the indorsement of the most eminent 
medical men. In such a modification, however, will be presented 
an inconsistency far greater than any that a Christian Scientist 
has ever been guilty of ; for the doctors will then be conceding 
the metaphysician's basic claim, the very foundation of his sys- 
tem of cure — that in every case of genuine healing the direct cura- 
tive agent is the mind. In view of the fact, moreover, that suf- 
fering humanity has learned that between the practise of medicine 
and the practise of the healing art there is often a very wide gulf. 



we do not hesitate to predict that no legislation of the kind pro- 
posed will ever be enacted in the State of New York. The funda- 
mental law of this commonwealth will never abridge the right of 
its citizens to choose their owa religion, their own lawyer, their 
own reading matter — and their own physician. 

" Less easy to understand than the self-interest of the medical 
fraternity in this agitation is the attitude of some members of the 
clergy on the general question of spiritual healing — as expounded 
in the New Thought. They generally uphold the position of the 
doctors ; yet how they can reconcile their opposition with their 
New Testament is difficult to comprehend. They grant that 
Jesus healed the sick without medication, but are inclined to re- 
gard it as a miraculous performance. Yet the apostles accom- 
plished similar cures, and our modern metaphysicians are doing 
likewise by the same means — frequently in cases that have been 
given up by the 'regular ' practitioners. We know the means are 
the same as those employed in apostolic times, because the same 
results flow from the application of the identical principles that 
the Master inculcated in the minds of His hearers. The cures, 
therefore, are not and never were miracles ; they are the effect 
of natural law, definitely understood and applied. Jesus Christ 
gave no lessens in chemistry, or anatomy, or physiology; He 
pointed instead to a deeper realm of truth — a storehouse of power 
beyond the pale of 'experiment ' and accessible to the individual 
himself : the human soul, whose instrument is mind. " 

The writer offers the following semi-ironical explanation of the 
medical profession's hostility to the new healers : 

" Perhaps in the psychology of suggestion we may find an indi- 
rect clew to the real motive of this latter-day persecution of be- 
lievers in the unorthodox and unconventional. The startling in- 
crease in number and magnitude of the 'conspiracies in restraint 
of trade ' known as trusts, which threaten the stability of American 
institutions and bid fair to rob the individual of his power of 
initiative in commercial intercourse, is certain to nave serious 
consequences in reconciling the average mind to the idea of 
monopoly. The monopolist is becoming respectable. He that is 
'first on the ground ' is beginning to reassert bis right to preempt 
everything in sight. Competition has been transmuted into com- 
bination in apotheosis of greed. And the injustice of exclusion, 
restriction, and absorption is no longer confined to industrial pur- 
suits ; it has seemingly placed its blighting finger on the learned 
professions. Are we to have a medical trust?" 



A FACTORY BASED ON THE GOLDEN RULE. 

AS an antidote to pessimism, and a cheering proof of the prac- 
ticability of "Christian Socialism " applied to a great busi- 
ness organization, a visit to the factory of the National Cash 
Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio, will prove to be very effica- 
cious, in the opinion of the Rev. E. W. Work. The Independent 
(June 29) contains an account of what he saw there recently. He 
says : 

"A great factory system organized upon principles of brother- 
hood, openly professing the Golden Rule as its doctrine, advoca- 
ting the care and training of men's minds and spirits, while em- 
ploying their hands, is so unique, so altogether captivating, that it 
would require not above half an hour's inspection most effectually 
to silence for the time being the loudest grumbler at modern in- 
dustrial conditions. Quite the most unique thing about it all, 
too, is the naive confession by the company that they find busi- 
ness profit in what they are doing for their people. Enter the 
women's dining-hall on the upper floor of the Administration 
Building, or the 'rest-room,' or the bath-rooms, or bicycle sheds, 
or the working-rooms, kept as clean as your mother's kitchen, 
painted in Colonial yellow to be easy for the eye— every where the 
same frank placard greets you—' It Pays. ' 

"The company pays good wages and gives unusual attention to 
matters of sanitation, cleanliness, light, ventilation, beating, and 
ornamentation. The health of the employees is made a first con- 
sideration. Several years ago the president found a young 
woman heating coffee in a tomato can on a heater for the noon 
lunch. He promptly furnished a stove for heating lunches, and 
from this has grown the generous noon lunch provided to the 
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young women, at a cost of one cent. The dining-room contains 
flowers, rugs, pictures, a piano, and a ' rest-room ' adjoining with 
couches and medicines. The lunch is estimated to cost three 
cents, but the company figures that the increased efficiency of 
this department amounts to five cents per person. The young 
women are required to wear white aprons and cuffs, which are 
furnished and laundered at the company's expense. They go to 
work an hour later than the men in the morning, and leave ten 
minutes earlier in the evening. There is a ten-minute recess 
each morning and afternoon for calisthenics or rest. They also 
have regular holidays. They receive ten hours' pay for eight 
hours' work. The chairs have high backs and foot-rests. The 
young women in the binderies and at the machines look as neat 
as high-school girls The object-lesson in cleanliness is too plain 
to be mistaken. The men work nine hours and a half with ten 
hours' pay. Weekly baths are granted to all, on the company's 
time. 

" It is believed that pleasant surroundings are conducive to the 
economical production of good work, while they attract a much 
better class of workmen." 

Evidences of the attention given to pleasant surroundings are 
manifest on all sides, both within and without the buildings, and 
this attention is not a mere matter of taste but of business policy : 

" Hence here and there a waving palm among whirring wheels 
and belts. The lawns and grounds were carefully planned by a 
landscape gardener. One of the streets near the factory has been 
pronounced in summer-time the most beautiful in the world. 
The section of the city in which the factory is located was 
formerly 'Slidertown,' disreputable and unsightly. Now it is 
'South Park, ' and is rightly named. The employees themselves 
have formed the 'South Park Improvement Association.' For 
many squares about the factory the effect of the factory's atten- 
tion to beauty is seen in the homes, in a window-box of flowers, 
a vine-clad porch, a well-trimmed lawn, or a well-kept backyard 
The company keeps a landscape gardener who instructs the peo- 
ple in the best methods of planting trees and training vines, and 
the company offers prizes, for example, for the best-kept back- 
yard. Realizing the difficulty of occupying boys and of teaching 
them usefulness, a boys' garden has been furnished. Each boy 
has a plot of ground assigned him and is permitted to raise vege- 
tables. Prizes are given for the best result. This year athletic 
grounds have been added and a club-house for the boys of the 
neighborhood. 

"There are no strikes here and no lockouts. Why, indeed, 
should there be? A prominent German Socialist, visiting the 
factory, said : 'This is all I mean by Socialism. ' Another said : 
'You make money and happiness at the same time. ' All this 
costs the company a large sum, but, besides getting its own 
profits, the lives of thousands of men and women are broadened 
and made more happy. When capital becomes generous to labor, 
labor becomes generous to capital. The employer realizes that it 
is to his interest to make the employee as much of a man as pos- 
sible, physically, intellectually, morally. This represents a dis- 
tinct advance in factory life. The workman is not merely a 
'hand ' ; he is a ' soul. ' Put more into bis soul, give him more to 
think about, give him a better dwelling and better surroundings, 
open new vistas of life, and he will, out of his strengthened man- 
hood, give you a better service. " 

The factory has no general manager or superintendent, but is 
directed by a committee of five experts, representing the different 
lines of factory work. Employees are encouraged to offer sug- 
gestions constantly for the improvement of any detail of the busi- 
ness, and for this purpose suggestion-boxes are placed here and 
there. The best suggestions receive generous prizes. The more 
valuable features of the business have been suggested and 
brought about in this way, and the originality and individuality 
of each employee are thus constantly stimulated, while courtesy 
is exacted of all. 

Besides many other interesting features for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the souls here employed, such as lectures, 
stereopticon talks, and Saturday half-holidays, there are two in- 
stitutions of a social and partly religious nature : 

"The House of Usefulness is the social settlement. Here re- 



sides the deaconess, and here center all the social organizations — 
boys' and girls' clubs, musical organizations, kindergarten, 
mothers' meetings, relief associations. The leverage obtained 
here upon the lives of boys and girls seems incalculable." 

As for the other institution, the Sunday-school, Dr. Work 
writes : 

" It has seven hundred members, and meets on the third floor 
of one of the factory buildings. A printed program is used, with 
a Scripture lesson. First there is a drill of the Boys' Brigade; 
then a choir processional ; then singing and responsive reading, 
and quotation of selected verses. Scriptural and otherwise ; then 
a twenty-minute address, and remarks by the deaconess. The 
subjects of studyare practical life lessons, such as 'Work.' 'Char- 
ity,' 'Child Life,' ' Liberty.' The basis of the study is the Scrip- 
tures, but illustrative material from every source is welcome. 
Often the stereopticon is used in the school to show scenes of 
travel, the beauties of nature, best methods of home-making or 
landscape gardening. 

"There is nothing traditional, nothing hoary-headed about this 
factory system, not even in the Sunday-school. Walking amidst 
these new industrial conditions, one feels as if he had already 
pushed through the door of the new century. " 



WHO WILL BE THE NEXT POPE? 

ALTHO the astonishing vitality of Leo XIII. makes it appear 
not unlikely that he may still see several years, yet his 
extreme age added to the general precariousness of human life 
renders the question of the succession to the papacy of immediate 
interest and importance. One of the most authoritative forecasts 
of the next conclave is given in The Catholic World (July). 
The writer thus prefaces his account of the several papabiles or 
papal candidates : 

"As a word of preamble to the consideration of individual apti- 
tudes and claims, it may be stated that, in forming conjectures 
regarding a conclave, an important matter is supposed to be the 
policy of the various members of the Sacred College with regard 
to the attitude that should be adopted by the church toward the 
state in Italy. It is believed that when, according to custom, 
they shall have been walled up by the stone-masons in that part 
of the Vatican where their deliberations are to be held, the cardi- 
nals will divide themselves into two main groups, according as 
they desire conciliation with the Italian Government, or wish a 
continuance of hostilities toward it as the despoiler of the tem- 
poral power of the Holy See. 

" Should both these groups be strong, as the rules require that 
the person named to the pontifical throne must have a two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast, it might happen that the candidate of 
neither group would be elected. The suffrages would then in- 
evitably converge on some one whose connection with a group 
was not explicit or definite." 

The writer then gives a sketch of the nine leading candidates 
for the tiara. We quote as follows : 

" By far the most conspicuous figure among the present mem- 
bers of the Sacred College is the pontifical secretary of state. Car- 
dinal Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro 

"This eminent ecclesiastic has already acquired for himself a 
world-wide reputation, and has the merit of being recognized as 
an able and conscientious lieutenant of Leo XIII. in all the latter's 
views and undertakings. In Italy Cardinal Rampolla is consid- 
ered the leader of that policy of non-compromise toward the Ital- 
ian state which has been brought out into much greater relief at 
the Vatican since his assumption of office. Cardinal Rampolla is 
also believed to be politically favorable to France and averse to 
the Triple Alliance 

" One of the most conspicuous of those who are called Cardi- 
nals di Curia — that is, who have their residence in Rome and form 
part of the administration — is Lucidio Maria Parocchi, vicar- 
general of Leo XIII. for the diocese of Rome, and known as the 
'cardinal vicar.' Cardinal Parocchi is sixty-six years of age and 
his life has been filled with stirring and important events 

"Cardinal Parocchi's name has recently been kept prominently 
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before the world from the fact that journalists and speculators in 
general name him as the prelate having most probability of being 
elected to succeed Leo XIII. Cardinal Parocchi has had his hand 
in politics, and it is well known that he is a conspicuous friend of 
France and an adversary, to a greater or less extent, of the Triple 
Alliance. He is in the same line of ideas with Cardinal Ram- 

polla, the pontifical secretary of state 

"It is a rule of the church that two brothers shall not simulta- 
neously be cardinals. Exceptions are sometimes made, and this 
has been the case in favor of the brothers Vannutelli, who are at 
present members of the Sacred College. Both have figured 
prominently as papal nuncios and pontifical representatives at 
important functions in various countries of Europe. What gives 
them their prominence among the papabili is the fact that the 
brothers Vannutelli are the most prominent members of that group 
within the Sacred College of Cardinals which has as its policy the 
conclusion of peace, or at least the arrangement of a modus 
Vivendi, with the Italian state, as a means of furthering the in- 
terests of religion. The adherents of this group are called the 
Concilionisti (reconciliationists) . The Triple Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy would naturally hail the arrival to 
power of a member of this group, and is consequently in favor of 
the candidature of one or other of the brothers in question for the 
pontifical throne. England has manifested similar sentiments, 
and many draw like conclusions regarding the sentiments of the 
United States Government in the matter from the fact that Gen- 
eral Draper, the American Ambassador in Rome, is a close friend 
of both prelates, has had them to dinner in the Piombino Palace, 
and frequently dines with them at the table of common friends. ' 

Cardinal Girolamo Maria Gotti is a Genoan. He early became 



superior-general of his order — that of the Discalced Carmelites. 
When the relations between the new Brazilian republic and the 
Roman See had become strained after the downfall of Dom Pedro, 
Gotti was sent thither and did invaluable work in restoring a 
satisfactory understanding between church and state. Says the 
writer in The Catholic World: 

"Cardinal Gotti has his residence in a palace overlooking the 
Trajan Forum. He is rather small in stature, of kindly features, 
and exquisite affability. He is still endowed with all the energies 
of youth and conversant with every subject under the sun. All 
the best qualities of the scholar, the diplomat, and the saint enter 
into his composition. Into Italian politics he has never thrust 
himself, and this fact, joined with his intrinsic qualities, makes 
him be regarded by many of the most qualified judges as the 
cardinal very likely to succeed Leo XIII. on the pontifical throne. 
He represents neither the Conciliationist party nor the Intransi- 
geants. He is not one of any group, but he is regarded as the 
outsider, or the 'dark horse,' who has many probabilities of win- 
ning 

"Since the death of Cardinal Bianchi, Cardinal Domenico 
Maria Jacobini is the only member of the Sacred College who is 
a Romano di Roma (Roman of Rome), as they phrase it. He 
was born in the Eternal City sixty-two years ago, and is a man 
of the roost brilliant parts. As a young ecclesiastic in Rome, 
Monseigneur Jacobini resolved to dedicate himself to the service 
of the workingmen. In the face of obstacles of every kind, he 
began by founding artisans' clubs, afterward organized laborers' 
libraries, and later on established savings-banks and loan-fund 
institutions in various parts of the citv. It is safe to say that the 
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popularity which Monseigneur Jacobini acquired with the* public 
of Rome has rarely been equaled, and possibly never surpassed, 
by any ecclesiastical personage 

"Venice is the only city in Italy which has a patriarch as its 
hierarchical head. Its patriarch at present is Cardinal Giuseppe 
Sarto. . . . No one knows if Giuseppe Sarto is a Concilionista or 
an Intransigente, but they do know that if there is sickness or 
suffering in Venice he is there in the midst of his flock, minister- 
ing to them with bis own hands. And they do know, too, that he 
is a man of great learning, for be preaches great sermons and has 
written important books on virtue and morality, and they know 
that when Cardinal Sarto enters into an undertaking, whether it 
be the building of a church or the waging of a fight with the 
purse-proud, he will never desist till bis enterprise is crowned 
with success. He is a native of the north of Italy, was born at 
Riese, in the diocese of Treviso, in June. 1835. He was created 
cardinal in June. 1893 

" Cardinal Svampa is one of the ' young ' cardinals. He was 
born at Montegranaro, in the archdiocese of Fermo, June 13, 
1851. Leo XIII. elevated him to the cardinalate in May, 1894. 
It may be stated, however, that even in face of the promising 
outlook by the Malachian prophecies. Cardinal Svampa is not 
oversanguine of his prospects of the papacy. He jests freely on 
the subject himself, and to the present writer he remarked : ' It 
would be all very well if it did not happen that there are two 
other cardinals alive to whom the prophecy applies no less clearly 
. than it does to me. ' 

" Angelo di Pietro, now a prince of the church, was born in the 
charming village of Vivaro, among the Sabine Hills. But dire 
poverty was the lot of his parents, and many a day the child, as 
the cardinal now relates, traveled long miles to school and re- 
turned in the afternoon to break bread for the first time in the 
day. The parish priest of Vivaro early perceived that young Di 
Pietro was endowed with mental and moral qualities of a high 
order, and he accordingly had him received as a prospective eccle- 
siastic in the diocesan seminary at Tivoli." 

During this period a prophecy was made by a peasant woman, 
it is said, that Di Pietro would one day " be ordained priest, be- 
come canon of the Cathedral of Tivoli, would fight the cholera, 
be prefect of the papal council, and finally Pope. " Thus far, all 
but the last item in the prophecy has been fulfilled, says the 
writer. He continues : 

" Is the plenitude of the prophecy to be fulfilled, and will Car- 
dinal di Pietro be placed on the papal throne ? Many who have 
followed his career believe so, despite the fact that he is now in 
his seventy-second year. " 



THE INDEX CONGREGATION OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

THE condemnation of the works of the Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of theology at Wiirzburg, Dr. Scbell, has, in connec- 
tion with some other events of the day, drawn special attention 
to the institution known as the Index Congregation, with head- 
quarters at Rome, of which the church makes use in order to pub- 
lish to the world the list of books which she condemns as danger- 
ous to the faith and which she will not allow her adherents to read. 
One of the best of the many articles that have lately been published 
concerning this body and its work is found in the Christliche 
Welt (Leipsic, No. 20) from the pen of Alfred Hegler. We ex- 
tract from it the following data : 

Since the invention of the art of printing and the spread of 
Protestantism the preparation of such an index of prohibited 
books was systematically made the work of a special body of ec- 
clesiastics — altho the oldest lists of this sort did not originate in 
Rome, but in England, followed by the Netherlands and by 
France, and later on in the Italian states. On more than one 
occasion great universities, such as Paris and Louvain, prepared 
such lists by command of the political authorities. . 

The first Roman Index constitutes the basis of the Roman In- 
dexes down to our own day, and has been continually enlarged. 
Originally the Index consisted of three parts, one containing the 



names of authors all of whose works are condemned ; the second 
with a list of special works; and a third with books of anonymous 
writers. Editions of these lists have been repeatedly published, 
the last, in the year 1895, making a volume of nearly five hundred 
pages. Since 1571 the preparation of these lists is the work of a 
special Index Congregation, altho in certain cases with the coop- 
eration of another cardinal committee, namely, that of the Inqui- 
sition. The Congregation proper consists of twenty cardinals, 
who act with the advice and assistance of other ecclesiastics. At 
present, the chairman of this body is the German Jesuit, Cardinal 
Steinhuber. The secretary is appointed by the Pope and is al- 
ways a Dominican, the office at present being held by Cicognoni. 
The decisions of the Congregation are subject to the approval of 
the Pope himself. As a rule, the Congregation passes judgment 
only on those books which have been reported as heretical. Al- 
tho it is the duty of every good Catholic to report such works, yet 
practically this has become the function of the bishops, rectors of 
universities, the nuncii and papal delegates. The whole method 
of procedure has been regulated by a bull of Pope Benedict XIV. 
in 1 7 S3. The author of such a book has no right of appeal, nor 
can he ask to be heard in self-defense. The censors have the 
right of deciding on the merits of the books themselves. The 
constitution of Leo XIII., published in 1897, and entitled "Officio- 
rum ac munerum, " has inaugurated some new features in the pro- 
cedure. A transgression of the laws of this constitution brings 
with it excommunication in its severest forms. Among the books 
prohibited are not only the works of recognized heretics, but also 
all translations and editions of the Bible prepared by non- Catholic 
authors, all religious books for devotional and kindred subjects 
from such sources, as also all from Catholic sources published 
without the special permission of the ecclesiastical superiors. By 
special permission Catholic scholars may make use of certain con- 
demned books for particular purposes. The destruction of such 
condemned works is a most sacred duty. A leading commentator 
on this list, Hollweck, declares that the reading of even the in- 
troduction or table of contents of such a book is to be regarded 
as a grievous sin. 

The history of the contents of this index is a most unique record 
of strange literary ups and downs. In the sixteenth century the 
works of Protestants were so energetically condemned that the 
Index contains the names of some who never wrote a book, and 
names of persons are mentioned who never existed.' Catholic 
opponents of the Reformation quite innocently found their place 
on this list, because their names happened to be mentioned by 
some Protestant author. The selection was often made at random 
and in a purely arbitrary manner. In this way, as a rule, only 
those German and English books were placed on the Index which 
happened to exist in Italian translations. The best and the most 
wicked of books are found in close companionship. Side by side 
with the Bible are found the lewd productions of Boccaccio. Of 
Dante's works only the "Monarchia" is prohibited, altho the 
" Divine Comedy " is anything but complimentary to the church. 
Hume, Hobbes, and Spinoza are found among the condemned, 
but not Leibnitz, Hegel, or Darwin, and of Kant only an Italian 
translation of the "Critique of Pure Reason." The great German 
classical writers are also not represented among the condemned, 
and the Protestant authors of the present century are conspicuous 
by their absence, the leading exceptions being Strauss and his 
"Life of Christ," and Ranke on account of his "History of the 
Popes." 

If a Catholic author is placed on the list, he finds himself in 
rather good compauy, among them being such scientific authori- 
ties as Richard Limon, the great philosopher Pascal, and the 
mystical thinker Fenelon. 

From 1S90 to 1896 the total number of additions to the list has 
been one hundred and nine, and among them are to be found all 
the works of Zola, and about all the direct attacks made on the 
Catholic church during this period, and works in the spirit of 
modern naturalistic philosophy. Leading works of this kind are 
Renan's "History of Israel." Sabatier's "St. Francis of Assisi." 
Brougbi's "Life of Christ." Nearly all of these authors are Cath- 
olics, and the books have nearly all appeared in French or Italian. 
— Translation made Jor The Literary Digest. 



A NOVEL, the "Marked New Testament," i» soon to be printed. Passages 
which are thought of especial interest to busy students of the Bible arc to 
be underscored and made conspicuous by lines in red ink. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



EUROPEAN SYMPATHIES IN THE BOER 
TROUBLES. 

A FEW moderate papers in England agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who declared in the British House 
of Commons that there is no reason for interference in the affairs 
of the South African Republic. But the greatmajority say that it 
is England's manifest destiny to conquer the Boersat this period, 
and they profess to be certain that France and Germany will re- 




The Partners in one cf the Eastern States of America have found out that 
if they blow horns and trumpets under their fruit-trees the Caterpillars 
tumble to the ground, and can be destroyed with ease. Mr. Chamberlain 
wishes he could do the same with the tiom Caterpillar, which declines to 
tumble. — The Westminster Gazette. 

main at least neutral. The continental papers show that the 
British are the only foreigners in the Transvaal really desirous of 
British rule, and there is much speculation on the possible results 
of the war ; and it seem very likely that the Boers, if they resist 
successfully in the beginning, will find assistance. The Temps, 
Paris, believes that "if President Kriiger plays bis cards well, he 
will have the majority of the foreigners on his side, " and admits 
that the granting of a vote to people who do not intend to sever 
their old allegiance is out of the question. The Vicomte de Caix, 
in a work on " Fashoda, France, and England, " writes as follows : 

" It seems now that France made a grievous mistake when she 
stood coldly aside at that time when the Emperor of Germany 
boldly came forward in defense of the Transvaal. Very likely 
the mistake was repeated at a later date, for Germany, being 
isolated in her defense of the South African Republic, was forced 
to come to terms with England with regard to Delagoa Bay. The 
importance of that agreement is probably much overrated by the 
British press, as the terms are kept secret Yet we made a mis- 
take, that much is certain." 

The writer advises his countrymen to adopt Bismarck's maxim 
as their own, /'. e. : " Never launch forth upon * policy you can not 
carry through." The Journal des Debats, Paris, thinks the Boers 
have shown their unwillingness to cringe to England by referring 
to the damages of the Jameson raid, which never have been settled, 
"and any one knows that the English do not like their pockets to 
be touched," says the paper, "but there is danger to British rule 
in a conflict between the Boer and the Briton." Moreover, the 
Journal des Debats thinks "it's just as well to remember that, 
holding Madagascar, France is near enough to the possible scene 
of the conflict to influence it. " The Schlesische Zeitung, Bres- 
lau, which is often used as a "feeler "by the German Govern- 
ment, expresses itself to the following effect : 

The Times and its party are to some extent discredited in 



England, and people know that news coming from that quarter is 
unreliable. Yet war is probable enough. The ordinary English- 
man simply follows the rule: England may and should take 
whatever she is strong enough to obtain, moral impediments do 
not count. The "Kafir kings" want war. they believe that the 
ultimate victory of Great Britain is certain, and that victory must 
bring enormous profits. Salisbury, however, appreciates the 
danger of the situation, and he may prefer to part with Chamber- 
lain rather than risk war. Germany certainly has no reason to 
smooth the path of the British Government for conquest in South 
Africa. 

It is officially denied in Paris, Berlin, and Pretoria that other 
powers have advised the Boers to accept the British terms, yet the 
English papers continue to set afloat that rumor. On the other 
hand, French and German subjects have asked for military pro- 
tection from their governments in case of war. A strong protest 
has been published by representative German-Transvaalers 
against the manner in which some German papers, notably the 
Kolnische Zeitung, side with the English. We quote as follows 
from this protest, as given by the Tageblatt, Berlin : 

"The object is evidently to discredit the republic. It is not 
true that the prices of necessities in the gold-fields are rising, they 
are falling. The head tax is only 18 shillings per year, hence 
very low. The health of the people in the mining districts is 
good, and the administration very attentive. The Government 
is very kind to German immigrants, and we have no reason to 
complain. What we bate here in the land of the Boers is lying, 
and what we despise is British cant. We live very comfortably, 
and do not mean to act as traitors to the people among whom we 
have settled. " 

The Hamburger JVachrichten says that no fair-minded person 
can expect the Boers to give in without a struggle, and ridicules 
the English assertion that the Boers would welcome British rule 
if it were not for Paul Kriiger. The Siiddeutsche Correspondent 
points out that one of the grievances of the English Uitlanders is 
that Paul Kriiger will not pass an ordinance prohibiting German 
servant-girls from getting married before they are two years in 
the country '. That even the British section of the Uitlanders are 
not all in favor of war is shown by the many protesting letters in 
British papers. One Charles Fox writes from South Africa as 
follows to The Spectator, London : 

"We may regret, and perhaps we shall ever regret. Mr. Glad- 




JOHN BULL AND THE TRAITORS. 

JOHN Bull: "See them fellers there, Oom Paul? I don't know nothing 
about them. Every Englishman's a gentleman. Louk at me, for in- 
stance." 

— The A ms/er Jammer. 

stone's qu.xotic surrender of our principal rights as suzerain ; 
but if we are to maintain our self-respect, we must hold to our 
word, and not allow our honor to be undermined by our after- 
thoughts. . . . No one's life or liberty is imperiled. Order is 
well preserved, and personal security is as perfect in Johannes- 
burg as in Birmingham. All this cry of the 'oppressed Outland- 
ers' is simply on account of their pockets. . . . The simple fact 
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Is that these men have gone to dig gold in a country belonging to 
Dutch farmers, to whom we guaranteed the right to govern them- 
selves as they think proper. These Outlanders (i.e., foreigners) 
are allowed to come as visitors, but the Dutch farmers intend to 
keep the management of their country in their own hands, which 
they can not do if they once give the franchise to this crowd of 
visitors." 

The St. James's Gazette publishes a complete account of Gen- 
eral Joubert's movements in case of war, but the Amsterdam 
Handelsblad says that so far it is doubtful whether the Boer 
commander-in-chief is in the habit of telegraphing his plans to 
English newspaper offices. Another evidence of the errors of 
the English editors with regard to the Boers whom they write so 




-HoorretlftenU- 

A PERIUWS PASTIME 

much about is the assertion met with in every British paper that 
German officers have trained the Boers. This is absolutely in- 
correct. The Boers are altogether unfit for German military 
drill, bat have a very good system of their own. The nearest 
approach to the Boer on the war-path was the now defunct scout 
of our prairies. A few German and Austrian officers are in the 
artillery, but the men are all Afrikanders. The Uitlanders who 
side with the Boers — chiefly Dutch and Germans— are formed in 
volunteer companies in which no Boers are admitted. — Trans- 
lations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



CRITICS OF OUR PHILIPPINE OPERATIONS. 

NOT a word is beard abroad of an attempt on the part of the 
Filipinos to obtain the recognition of their republic at the 
present stage of the war, and the natives do not seem to take 
great trouble to communicate with the rest of the world. Some 
of the European papers are printing letters reflecting on the con- 
duct of the campaign, somewhat similar to the letters printed in 
the American press two months ago (see The Literary Digest, 
May 27). Thus Ostasien, a monthly published in Berlin by a 
Japanese, gives the text of a letter by J. Taga-Maynilad, a rebel 
sympathizer, which shows a native view of the struggle. He 
writes : 

"The rainy season will soon be here, and the American army 
will be incapable of operations. It will be difficult for General 
Otis to feed the imperialism of bis nation by daily reports of vic- 
tories. Our faithful allies — fever, dysentery, lockjaw, and other 
tropical diseases — will reduce the American army of 'liberators ' 
40 per cent. The same thing happened in the Ratipunan rebel- 
lion, when General Polavieja resigned because he could not get 
25,000 men sent to fill up his ranks on short notice, and bis suc- 
cessor. Primo de Rivera, was forced to conclude the peace of 
Biak-na-Bat6. Yet only a few provinces revolted then, and we 
could not command above 1,000 rifles. To-day the whole people 
are in arms against the invaders. We have an army of 62,000 
men, better disciplined than the slouchy warriors of Uncle Sam. 
No wonder that Schurman by his proclamation tried to obtain an 
armistice from us! But we will not grant an armistice, which 
would only benefit the Americans. Now is our time to carry on 
a guerilla war." 

The Outlook, London, prints a letter from an Englishman in 
the Philippines who says that the reports of the looting of which 
he writes have been suppressed. He says : 



"After the shelling of this place flloilo] on February 11. a fire 
party was landed from the American war-ships to try to save the 
burning houses. The rebels by this time had been driven into 
the country, and the whole town was swarminp with American 
regulars and volunteers, who commenced to loot right and left. 
All the horses and cabs were taken and utilized. Needless to 
say, Iloilo was soon run out of whisky and other alcoholic drinks. 
The looting was a disgusting sight for an Englishman to witness ; 
but the Americans had got beyond the control of their officers. 

"One Englishman found a man wearing a pair of his best rid- 
ing top-boots, who, on being remonstrated with, said: 'Well. I 
am much obliged to you, stranger; I guess they are a better fit 
than those darned clodhoppers, ' pointing to his cast-offs. 

"Another Englishman who bad saved his bouse from the rebels 
by a bold face, came back from his 'go-downs,' and found some 
American soldiers in his dining-room, swilling liqueurs neat from 
the bottle. Being kindly disposed to them, he offered them some 
whisky and soda as a more suitable drink for that temperature. 
This was declined ; but they parted friends, and, with the usual 
Anglo-Saxon ' blood-ts-thicker-than-water' salutation, wished 
one another good luck. The Englishman then went into his bed- 
room, only to find, after he had managed to pick up the broken 
fragments of furniture and personal effects, that everything he 
had of any value had disappeared. The remnants lay in a mass 
on the floor. His stock of cigars was too large to carry away, so 
some were strewn over the floor. What an American soldier 
wants with a silk-faced dress suit is a problem. Well, the Eng- 
lishman's kindly feeling received a check and his language may 
be passed over; but, being a fairly elephantine youth, he saun- 
tered forth, and, I believe, had something to say to his 'cousins ' 
during that day. " 

Similar accounts are given by many foreign correspondents. All 
agree that the Filipinos have no intention of giving up the strag- 
gle. Hence the European papers hope the United States Govern- 
ment will realize that it has a fairly large-sized war on its bands, 
and furnish adequate means for its successful conclusion. Tkt 
Speaker, London, says : 

"The Roman Catholic clergy, in particular, fear for the relig- 
ious orders, whom the Filipinos would assuredly exterminate if 
they could. We believe these orders — vicious as clergy, grasping 
as landlords— will eventually have to be bought out, and the 
American Congress is hardly a fit body to elaborate a measure 
which will present as many difficulties as an Irish Land Act. 
For the present, however, it can hardly be doubted that America 
must stick to her task. " 

The Spectator fancies that our troops are even less able to 
stand the hardship of a tropical campaign than British soldiers. 
The reason, it thinks, is that the American climate saps the con- 
stitution. It adds : 

"Our cousins are more nervous, more dyspeptic, and peculiarly 
liable to heat-apoplexy, which, indeed, during every 'not spell ' 
is a serious cause of mortality in New York. Bad whisky is a 
frequent explanation, but the animals display the same liability, 
and are strict teetotalers. " 

The St. James's Gazette says: 

" The Americans are at last constrained to admit that they are 
not having it all their own way in the Philippines, and the sooner 
this is officially recognized by General Otis and the United States 
Government the better it will be for the welfare of the country. 
. . . The Americans actually hold little beyond Manila and the 
country immediately surrounding it, and the ground which the 
operating columns happen to occupy at the moment. The Fili- 
pinos have simply adopted the elementary tactics of guerilla war- 
fare. Having lured their enemy far enough, they attack his rear, 
so that having fought his way forward he has now to fight his 
way back. The same cocksureness which marked the campaign 
in Cuba is the prevailing feature of the campaign in the Philip- 
pines, and the same faults of underestimating the strength of the 
enemy, and thinking undisciplined and untrained volunteers, 
personally brave tho they may be, can do all that is required, are 
manifest in the war in the far Eastern archipelago. " 

Meanwhile business is at a standstill in the Philippines. The 
Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, points out that the imports of Manila 
consist of supplies for the troops only, while exports are almost 
nil. It says further : 

"The business of the great European trading firms is seriously 
hurt by this continual war. These firms have united into a trade 
chamber, for the purpose of devising some means to avert utter 
ruin, for the fact that the islands have changed hands has not 
benefited them. Under American rule the difficulties placed in 
the way of business men are increased, and the war coming on 
top of these difficulties, the entire European and American trade 
is likely to vanish."— Translations made Jor The Literary 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 

AUSTRALIAN federation is at last almost an accomplished 
fact. New South Wales has declared in its favor, and soon 
the few millions inhabiting that enormous island will form 
themselves into a nation after the manner of the United States. 
The Speaker, London, says : 

"It is true they might have gone further, and made their feder- 
ation after the Canadian rather than the American model. As it 
is, their central government will only exercise the specific powers 
delegated to it by the constitution, and will not have that general 
power of supervision and control possessed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment over the constituent provinces. But that was made pos- 
sible only by special circumstances in Canada, and was out of the 
question in Australia, and that it should be so is a healthy sign. 
As Home Rulers, we distrust the abiding patriotism and the sta- 
bility of the citizens of a state so centralized that its local institu- 
tions have not a considerable degree of independence. . . . The 
union will fulfil the manifest destiny of the Australian race. It 
will give an adequate political organization to a new nation which 
at present forms a part of our empire. And it will go far to 
insure the continuance of that nation in permanent autonomy 
even should our empire be fated ever to disappear. " 

" The establishment of the federation means the establishment 
<£ a new British empire at the Antipodes." says the Edinburgh 
Scotsman ; and the Birmingham Gazette remarks : 

"If Australia is to prosper as one great country using one 
speech and acknowledging one sovereign, it must follow the ex- 
ample shown by the United States of America and by the Domin- 
ion of Canada. That the existing local governments should be 
preserved is essential to the federation scheme, but it is as easy 
to realize America as a mere muddled conglomeration of inde- 
pendent States as to believe that Australia can become powerful 
or develop as it ought to do if federation be rejected." 

The Daily Graphic, London, thinks South Africa should learn 
unity from the Australian example, but The Da.iy Chronicle 
admits that, whereas Australia is a country settled chiefly by 
Britons, South Africa is largely inhabited by people who do not 
like British rule. The Times points out that some time must 
elapse ere the fiscal arrangements of the new Dominion are com- 
plete, but is confident that no serious discord will retard the 
actual federation on that account. The Standard, London, says : 

"A federation, which includes the two great pastoral and agri- 
cultural states of the island-continent, with their metropolitan 
cities of Melbourne and Sydney, and which may comprehend also 
West Australia, with its gold-fields, and South Australia, with 
its vast undeveloped resources, will have all the elements of a 
splendid and prosperous commonwealth, well worthy to take its 
place among the united peoples of the empire, alongside the ex- 
isting Dominion of Canada and the future federation of South 
Africa. The first century of Australian history will close tri- 
umphantly with this successful achievement in constructive states- 
manship. " 

Doings In Poland.— The Polish press is very downhearted 
on account of the condition of Galicia, where the Lemberg Sa- 
vings- Bank, managed purely by Poles, has burst. As Galicia, the 
Austrian share of Poland, enjoys a large measure of political in- 
dependence, the Poles again doubt their own ability to manage 
their affairs. The Orendownik, Posen, says : 

" In such cases it is really necessary for us to pause and con- 
sider whether we are able to take care of ourselves when a cer- 
tain amount of political independence is granted to us. What is 
happening in Galicia would seem to show that we are not. The 
Polish element appears to be less capable than others to organize 
itself, from a social as well as a political point of view. " 

Hundreds of country gentlemen and thousands of farmers and 
small tradesmen are ruined. The late Austrian premier Badeni 
alone is said to have lost $1,000,000. The Cracow Cxas admits 
that thirty-nine years of autonomy have produced no good results 



for the Poles. The Liberal Reforma, Cracow, remarks that the 
lower classes are ignorant and starving, and the upper do not 
know bow to work, and live beyond their incomes. Much of the 
emigration at present directed to Canada is said to be caused by 
the failures connected with the breaking of the Lemberg Bank. — 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



OUR DISPUTES WITH CANADA. 

THE English papers, when referring to the breakdown of the 
negotiation between Canada and ourselves, throw the 
blame upon us. Mr. Smalley's view of the question, as given in 
the London Times, has not been accepted as impartial, either by 
The Times itself or by other British papers. We quote the fol- 
lowing from The St. James' s Gazette, London: 

" When his weighty message is stripped of mere verbosity, when 
due allowance is made for the influence which the one, the only 
Blowitz has bad on the style of his colleagues, when we discount 
the desire of the modern correspondent to play the diplomatist, it 
is not difficult to get at the meaning of this despatch from New 
York. What it says is, when interpreted into current English, 
pretty much this: We Americans, of the party called Republican, 
are well disposed to make a friendly arrangement with you Eng- 
lish, but it must be on the condition that the terms are so favor- 
able to America that the other side — to wit, the Democrats — shall 
have no excuse for saying that we have yielded the interests ot 
America to the British Government. We have met to discuss 
matters with the Canadians, and have shown ourselves most rea- 
sonable. You can believe that because we say so. But Canada 
will not listen to reason. . . . The evil consequences of the pres- 
ent relations between Ottawa and London, as understood in 
Washington, are far-reaching. They threaten to affect disas- 
trously those other relations between England and the United 
States the recent improvement in which both nations hoped would 
be permanent. . . . 'To this Government that seems an unfortu- 
nate state of things. ' Here we quote the very words, for no para- 
phrase can give the full beauty of the message which American 
affection sends us by the well-authorized mouth of The Times 
correspondent. We have heard something not unlike this before. 
There are Frenchmen who have a real admiration for this country 
and would willingly be its friend, if only it would assume its true 
position, which ought to be one of respectful deference to Prance, 
and of instant acceptance of French views of British interests. 
When it will not conform to this one indispensable condition — 
then 'an unfortunate state of things arises. '" 

The Westminster Gazette says : 

" Mr. Smalley amazed us by telling us that the Canadians, as a 
condition precedent to any arbitration over the differences be- 
tween the two countries, insisted that the United States should 
surrender to Canada practically 'all that they bad ever asked for 
in the conferences of the Commission. ' This seemed an extraor- 
dinary thing, but we have now a definite statement by Sir Louis 
Davies : 

"(1) That in the first instance Canada proposed a compromise 
in re Alaska, rejected by the Americans. 

"(2) That ' then Canada proposed to refer the whole question 
unconditionally to arbitration on the terms of the Venezuelan 
boundary arbitration. ' 

" We are glad to have this reassuring statement, which seems 
to indicate that for once in a way Mr. Smalley is too 'good ' an 
American." 

The London Outlook remarks that "Mr. Smalley is conveniently 
ignorant of many things." including the fact that the Canadians 
refuse to be jockeyed. "America's absolute insistence on arb: 
tration in regard to the Venezuela boundary dispute, " says 7 he 
Spectator, "and our agreement to her demand, binds her in honor 
not to refuse arbitration in the present case. That isa fact which 
we can not believe will be ignored by the American people, who 
have never wavered in their support of arbitration. " 

The Saturday Review remarks : 

"The delusive and elusive attitude of the American negotiators 
is now only too clear. Arbitration is to be permitted if we first 
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concede their claims to everything of importance. . . . The Cana- 
dian assertion that the United States claimed that all places in 
the occupation of their own citizens should be admitted to be out- 
side arbitration is absolutely correct, astonishing as it may seem. 
This is the direct opposite to the attitude we have assumed with 
regard to Venezuela. There we have consented tosubmit all dis- 
puted territory to arbitration, however clear we believe the title 
of our citizens to be. Naturally we negatived this suggestion. " 

The Speaker wants to know if The Times will apologize for 
having been fooled into publishing Mr. Smalley's account. The 
paper adds : 

"The mere continuance of American political control over what 
Canadians believe to be Canadian territory would be of little 
moment if the Americans allowed a reasonable amount of eco- 
nomic freedom. The complaint of the Canadians is that they do 
not. The custom-house at Dyea is exacting as against Canadian 
goods. The American navigation laws prevent any goods, 
American or British, being carried from San Francisco or Port- 
land to Dyea in British bottoms. It is part of the coasting trade 
which is reserved to American ships. Thus the political posses- 
sion of the coast strip between the new gold-fields and the sea is 
made the means of inflicting infinite economic annoyance." 

It is the Alaskan boundary dispute which comes most to the 
fore just now, and even an observer somewhat partial to Canada 
must confess that her case appears somewhat weak. Cool heads 
among the Canadians themselves seem to think it so. The Mone- 
tary Times, Toronto, says : 

"The British commissioners proposed to adopt the rules laid 
down for the Venezuela arbitration ; but the Americans sought to 
modify them by making it a condition precedent that, in any case, 
the settlements on the Lynn Canal should be considered as being 
within the republic. Under one of those rules, fifty years' pos- 
session would give a title to the territory. We are afraid that this 
might be turned against Canada, before the arbitral tribunal, in 
an embarrassing way. We have, it is true, our treaty rights 
under the agreement with Russia, from which the United States 
derives its title, and if Sir Wilfrid is on sure ground in contending 
that they would not be affected by the rule of prescription laid 
down, it would be all right; but there is reason to fear that the 
American counsel before the arbitral tribunal would insist that 
the treaty was subject to that rule. We do not say that the con- 
tention would be good, but it is desirable to guard against the 
possibility of its being made so. " 

The paper would be glad to find that at least the "piece of ter- 
ritory of which the ownership is in question were known as the 
disputed territory. " But most Canadian papers do not take the 
trouble to enter into the merits of the question. They content 
themselves with abuse. Saturday Night, Toronto, says : 

"No one has had to do with Washington without feeling that 
the Yankees are determined to have their own way and to have 
the best of the bargain no matter what may happen. Uncle Sam 
has not a friend in Europe, for he has ' done to a finish ' every 
government that has been foolish enough to try to trade horses 
with bim. Great Britain appears to be a friend, and no doubt is 
sincere, but what is Great Britain getting out of the bargain ex- 
cept an occasional after-dinner speech or some flim-flam message 
from the President? . . . The Yankee hog still squeals at the 
trough ; untruth and unneighborliness still prevailat Washington. 
The result will be that the United States will have no friend any- 
where, for no man or nation can always successfully demand the 
best of it and refuse to recognize the rights of others. Canada, I 
imagine, may yet be the means of imparting to Washington some 
sense of the delicate nature of international complications. We 
may not be secure from bombardment or a retaliatory commercial 
war, but we are safe within the environment of Great Britain, 
backed as we are by our own resources and the friendship that all 
nations must feel for a country which dares to peremptorily re- 
fuse the bulldozing of people who apparently know no gratitude, 
ignore justice, and rely entirely upon aggressive strength, self- 
ishness, and wholesale untruth." 

Prof. Goldwin Smith admits in the Toronto Weekly Sun that 
powerful private interests may have prevented an undesstanding 
so far as Canada is concerned. He says : 



"Absolute free trade in minerals, an enlargement of the free 
list of forest products, an important concession of duty on lumber 
and on most agricultural products, a liberal adjustment of the 
sealing question, an amicable method for the settlement of the 
boundary question, an acceptance of Canada's views in respect of 
alien labor and the lake fisheries, together with reciprocal mining 
privileges— all these things the Americans aver were offered by 
them and rejected by the Canadians, who, they say, rode off on 
the Alaska boundary question, obstinately insisting upon that as 
an indispensable part of the settlement It is not unlikely that 
fear of the Canadian protectionists, to whose influence our Gov- 
ernment has yielded at home, may have operated upon them in 
their negotiations at Washington." 

Events, Ottawa, says : 

"It will be remembered that the tribunal proposed by the 
Americans for the settlement of this burning question was to be 
composed of six arbitrators, tho why such an absurd number 
should have been chosen, especially as three men were to be 
nominated by President McKinley and three by the English Privy 
Council, it is difficult to understand, unless it be on the assump- 
tion that an agreement was not desired. One is led into the dis- 
agreeable suspicion that our American cousins do not want the 
boundary settled. Do they want the whole continent?" 



A BID FOR FRANCO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP. 

THERE can not be any doubt that the French people, who for 
twenty-five years hoped that the German empire would 
once more fall to pieces, have now become used to the idea of a 
nation on their Eastern frontier as solid as their own. This has 
encouraged many Frenchmen to speak of a possible Franco- 
German alliance ; with hesitation at first, more boldly now. If 
we remember that no one in Germany wishes a war with France, 
and that the Germans are only held back from openly advocating 
an alliance with the "hereditary aggressor" by historical studies, 
the international importance of the following summary of Chap- 
puis de Manbou's " L' Alliance Franco- Allemande et ses Conse- 
quences " will be appreciated : 

Germany is the natural ally of France. The policy of England 
is the greatest danger to the peace of the world. Inconsiderate 
egoism, brutal greed, and a megalomania which approaches in- 
sanity rule the British Government. The chief aim of the Eng- 
lish is to suck the marrow from the bones of the people they 
manage to conquer. Under the mask of humanity, Christianity, 
and civilization they follow the nefarious practises of a robber. 
Any nation that trusts England is lost, for it will surely be left in 
the lurch as soon as England can gain by making common cause 
with the enemy. The war of 1870 is. no doubt, a serious obsta- 
cle to a Franco-German Alliance. But this hindrance can be 
overcome if only the French people will consent to be just to 
France. It will be found that the Germans have, to say the least, 
as much reason to complain of France as France has to be angry 
with them. The Napoleonic wars must be regarded from this 
point of view. 

No doubt the German armies made themselves felt in France. 
But justice demands an acknowledgment of the fact that the Ger- 
mans were, on the whole, very humane enemies ; their soldiers, 
being fathers and husbands themselves, showing much kindness 
to French women and children. That the German doctors made 
no difference between French or German wounded is a fact too 
well known to need comment. The Alsace-Lorraine question 
may be a serious obstacle to an alliance. But if Germany took 
those provinces by force of arms, so did Louis XIV. Frenchmen 
must learn to accept the inevitable consequences of their defeat. 
Alsace is German, as every one knows, and the Germans will not 
be likely to give it up. Lorraine, partly French, may be consti- 
tuted into a buffer state, if the Germans believe they can trust 
France to keep the peace. 

How necessary is an alliance between France and Germany is 
shown by the connections of the two nations abroad. German 
and French outposts treat each other with great courtesy in the 
colonies, and there is never any complaint of encroachment, of 
the influencing of native chiefs against the government to which 
they owe obedience, or of the machinations of missionaries. How 
the English are in this respect every one knows. 

As a matter of fact, prudence demands that France should stand 
on good terms with Germany. Germany will not attack her. To- 
attack Germany, the' help of Russia is imperative, and Russia, 
moving slowly, may be too late to help France. On the other 
hand an alliance with Germany would, without a doubt, strengthen 
France in every part of the world, while the pleasure of revenge 
is extremely barren, and not at all certain to repay its cost. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Consul Erdman writes from Breslau, 1899 : 
"The export of kid gloves from this consular 
district has amounted to $736,587.67 per annum. 
The glove leather is tanned, dyed, and the gloves 
are cut at the factories here ; but most of them 
are sewn by girls in Austria, especially in Bo- 
hemia. German girls have never been taught the 
art. There is now an arrangement by which free 
sewing-schools will be started by the Prussian 
Government, one to be located in the province of 
Silesia and the other in the Rhine province, where 
are located most of the glove factories, the sew- 
ing for which has been done in Belgium." 



In reply to a letter from a Massachusetts board 
of trade, Consul Moulton writes from Demerara, 
April 22, i&n : " Imports into British Guiana 
are mostly from England ; some come from the 
United States. Surinam imports from England 
and Germany ; Cayenne from France. Men's low 
shoes sell here at $1.30 to $1.68 ; a few at $2.40 to 
$3.64. Boots sell up to $5. Split hide and satin 
hide are used ; calf quarters and kid uppers in 
black. Tan shoes are popular. Footwear for 
this market must have wide fittinRS, 4 and s Eng- 
lish. The Portuguese, who number about 12,000, 
universally wear shoes made on the Mexican last, 
which is pointed and has an upward curve to the 
to*. Out of a total population of 278.000 in this 
colony, 317,000 people are either black, colored, or 
Bast Indian coolies, a majority of whom go bare- 
footed a great portion of the time, for the reason 
that their occupation or their personal comfort 
does not require them to be shod ; nor will their 
limited means permit the expense. Hence the 
conformation of their feet is such that to crowd 
them into the elegant and fashionable American 
boot, on the special occasions like Sundays or 
holidays, would induce such a fine frenzy of 
misery that neither religious devotion, peace of 
mind, nor graceful deportment would be pro- 
moted. It is estimated that about 5.000 pairs are 
made by hand in this city. Probably, not more 
than 30.000 of the total population wear shoes 
habitually the year round. During the year 
ended March 31, 1898, boots and shoes to the value 
of $137,500 were imported into British Guiana, of 
which $10,000 worth came from the United States 
and the balance from England. A portion of this 
importation went to Surinam, Dutch Guiana." 



From the tables of the trade and navigation of 
the Dominion of Canada for the year ended June 
30, 1898, recently issued, may be gathered some 
data of interest to the manufacturers of bicycles 
in the United States. The total number of bicy- 
cles sold in Canada during the year is estimated 
at 50,000, of which 37.263 were imported from the 
United States and 46 from Great Britain. In ad- 
dition to this large importation of complete ma- 
chines, the value of bicycle parts imported was 
$370,753 (of which the United States furnished 
$371,175), which is held to represent 12.000 complete 
machines at $27 each. In round numbers, the 
otal of imported bicycles sold, complete or in 
parts, was 40.000, averaging in cost $22.20, on which 
a duty of 30 per cent, was assessed and $179,250 
collected, while on bicycle parts the duty collected 
was $83,534. In 1807, the importation of completed 
bicycles was 24.558, or 2,750 less than in 1898. The 
average cost in 1S57 was $33.40, against $23.20 in 
1898 ; and the duty, per machine, $9.72, against 
$'..66. These figures show that as the American 
manufacturer decreases the cost, the demand in- 
creases. During the year ended June jo, 1898. 
18,617 bicycles were manufactured in Canada, of 
which only about 10,000 were sold at home. While 
the United States were encroaching on this mar- 
ket, Canadian manufacturers were reaching out 
for the trade in foreign countries, and sold 8.617 
bicycles for $373,383, Australia taking 5.229 ; Ger- 
nvanv, «.44> ' Great Britain, 616; France, 490 ; and 



the United States, 307, as their largest customers. 
The prices seem to have been varied for each 
country as follows : Great Britain and Australia, 
about $46; France, about $41; United States, 
about $35 ; Germany, about $30. 



" A series of questions having been put to me," 
writes our consul at Marseilles, Prance, " concern- 
ing the possibility of introducing factory-made 
window sashes and doors in France, I wish to say 
first that the method of interior construction in 
this country does not resemble our own, and any 
manufacturer desiring to do business here should 
visit the country and study the local peculiarities. 
All building is done to stay, and the light pine 
doors and sashes often used in America would not 
do here at all. Furthermore, there are no window 
frames in France that slide up and down as they 
do in the United States. The sashes are as lonp 
as doors, a double sash being made for each win- 
dow, opening inward, clamped with a special 
fastening, and provided with interior and exterior 
blinds. In this southern country, where winds 
are severe, the outside shutters have immovable 
slats and are very heavy. Taking up the ques- 
tions in detail, I have to say: There is no exist- 
ing demand for factory-made doors. The notion 
prevails that ready-made doors are inferior to the 
hand-made article, and a demand would have to 
be created. As to shapes and styles in use, they 
are many. Sliding doors are unusual. As a rule, 
even large double doors swing on hinges. The 
dimensions of single doors of the ordinary type 
are: Height, 2.30 to 2.25 meters (7.22 to 7.38 feet); 
width, 80 to 90 centimeters (2.6 to 2.8 feet); thick- 
ness, 3H centimeters (1 4 inches). Doors gener- 
ally are hung on simple hinges. As no factory- 
made doors are sold, prices can not be quoted. 
For hand-made doors of the ordinary variety, the 
ruling price is 7 francs ($1.35) per square meter 
(10.76 square feet), or for double doors, 10 francs 
($1.93) per square meter. One builder ventures to 
say that from three to five thousand doors are 
used annually in Marseilles. No dependence can 
be placed on the guess. The consumption obvi- 
ously depends on the amount of building. Doors 
used here are of local manufacture, the lumber 
generally coming from Sweden and Norway. 
There are no special door factories in this city. 
I have no suggestions to make as to packing for 
exportation. No doors are imported. There are 
no local exporters of doors. Among the most im- 
portant local contractors are the following : L. 
Gassier de Bastide, Rue Consolat, 63; H. Beran- 
ger. Rue Clothilde, 36; Jauffret Freres, Rue de la 
Rotonde. 23 ; Andre Capel, Rue Consolat, 138. 
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Vice-Consul Taylor writes from Ensenada, May 
ao, 1899, in regard to the discovery of very rich 
gold placers near San Jose* and Santa Clara moun- 
tains, within one league of the Pacific coast. The 
port is Ascension Bay. There are already, says 
Mr. Taylor, about 3,000 persons on the ground. 
The mining -camps at Santa Rosalie, San Iawa, and 
Calmaile are deserted. The placers are three 
leagues wide and twelve or fifteen leagues long. 



Passenger transit in Paris is effected by electri- 
city, steam, compressed air, and horse-power. 
There are three tramway lines serving Paris and 
the suburbs, and omnibuses are generally used 
throughout the city. One of the above-mentioned 
tram-lines belongs to the Compagnie Generate des 
Omnibus, and the other two are practically con* 
trolled by the same company ; so that it can be 
said to have a monopoly of the entire passenger 
transit, exclusive of cabs and carriages. It is a 
stock company, organized in 1855, having obtained 
from the city by conventions of July 15, 1S56, and 
June 18, i860, the exclusive right to transport pas- 
sengers from one point to another in the city of 
Paris. This concession expires on the 31st of May, 
t'jio. The omnibuses are of two sires and drawn 
by two or three horses respectively. Tie smaller 
model is arranged for 28 or 30 places (14 outside, 
14 inside, and a on the platform). The larger 
model affords accommodation for jo on top and jo 



E wish to clone out our Summer Minings and skirtings 
during the next few weeks in order to make room 
for Fzll goods. We have therefore made decided reduc- 
tions on almost every suit and skirt You now have an 
opportunity of securing 
a fashionable garment at 
a reduction of one- 
third from former 
prices. 

No. 6-12.— Dressy 
walking gown, consisting 
of tingle-breasted loose 
front jacket and new 
Victoria skirt. The en- 
tire garment is lined 
throughout and is hand- 
somely stitched as illus- 
trated ; the tailoring is 
perfect ; you may select 
from fifty all-wool fabrics 
for this costume. The 
stores ask $19 for a suit 
of tlii* kind. Our price 
has been #13 50. 

Reduced price for 
this Sale, CfeOO. 

ae 5uU* reduced 
rom $4 to $ j 67. 
Pique Skirts reduced 
from $3 to $». 

We tell you about hun- 
dreds of other reduced 
price garments In our 
Summer Catalogue and 
Hargain List, which will 
be sent, free, together 
with a toll line of samples 
of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any garment 
that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned and your 
raonev will he cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Hargain List; 
don't delay— the choicest goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO.. 
1 19 end 121 West 23d &U New York. 
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inside, including 4 on platform. The fare on th* 
top is 15 centimes (nearly 3 cents) ; inside and 
on platform, 30 centimes (nearly 6 cents). The 
payment of the last mentioned fare entitles the 
passenger to a "correspondence* 1 or transfer ticket 
to another connecting or intersecting line. No 
passengers are taken on when the places are filled, 
either at a station or en route. At the starting- 
points, numbered tickets are handed to the passen- 
gers, and when there are more than enough to fill 
one conveyance the preference is given to those 
holding the first numbers. The next omnibus or 
car starting begins with the number last uncalled 
on the previous vehicle. The same system pre- 
vails at the filed stations tn route for vacant 
places. No standing in the aisle is allowed. It is 
impossible to say what the company paid for the 
concession, as the remuneration to the city is based 
upon a percentage and a royalty on the number 
of vehicles working. 



OUR MAIL BAG. 



Consul-General Holloway sends the following 
fro:n St. Petersburg, May 13, 189a : "The Russian 
Government has, after many years' discussion, de- 
termined to abandon the old-style or Julian-Greek 
calendar, which is twelve days behind the now 
universal system of the Gregorian cycle, and 
which has been a source of annoyance to Russians 
doing business with other countries, who were 
compelled to use both dates, as well as to foreign- 
ers trading with Russia. The St. Petersburg As- 
tronomical Society has taken the matter in hand, 
and with the cooperation of the ministers will ap- 
point a commission to be composed of sixteen per- 
sons, nine of whom are to be members of he As- 
tronomical Society, who will arrange all details. 
It is expected that the new-style calendar will go 
into effect in 19"*:." 



Consul-General Gowey writes from Yokohama 
to a Pittsburg Company : 

"The customs returns show that during the year 
1898 there were imported into Japan 3*4,941 pounds 
of copper plates, sheets, and rods, valued at $20,- 
343, a nd 93.925 pounds of yellow-metal sheathing, 
valued at $9,970. What proportion of rods were 
Included in the foregoing, the returns do not in- 
dicate. Under the beading of exports, copper 
sheets and plates do not appear ; but of refined 
copper there were shipped abroad during last 
year 35,709,650 pounds, mostly in the shape of 
slabs and ingots, valued at $3,553,345. Exports of 
manufactures of brass, at the same time, were 
valued at $9,856. The efforts made to produce 
sheet copper in Japan, I am informed, have not 
been encouraging, and the press has lately re- 
ported the failure of one of the largest concerns 
in this line of trade at Osaka. Japanese copper, 
while of fine appearance, ha* produced much dis- 
satisfaction as sheathing on vessels— salt water de- 
stroying it in a very short time. An American 
vessel was sheathed at this port with Osaka cop- 
per purchased from a prominent Tokyo firm dur- 
ing the past year, and in about two months there- 
after the metal was discovered to be entirely 
eaten through in so many places that its removal 
was made necessary, and Muntz metal substi- 
tuted. For the latter article or its equivalent, 
there is undoubtedly a growing market in the 
Orient." 



Consul-General Holloway writes from St. Pe- 
tersburg. June 3, 1899, that he has been informed 
that the Minister of Finance will allow a duty- 
free entry of foreign exhibits for the international 
section of the dairy exhibition, to be opened in St. 
Petersburg September 1, 1899. The exhibits which 
will be sold at the exhibition, as also those which 
will remain in Russia after it is closed, will have 
to pay the regular duty levied on such articles. 



Helping a London Editor. 

Editor of The Literary Digest: 

You will recall that the I.ondon Academy origi- 
nally reviewed Selma Lagerluf's Gosta Berling's 
Saga as if it were the work of a man. This had to 
be corrected in a following issue when the discov- 
ery was made that she was a woman. In the num- 
ber just received (April 39) The Academy seems to 
have made still other discoveries as 10 the Swedish 
novelist, and reproduces her picture and a half- 
column of matter— taken verbatim from The Lit- 
erary Digest— and no credit whatever given 
It reads as if Tie Academy reviewer himself had 
seen the Berlin liclio, but his words are those of 
THE Digest which kindly did the work for him. 

Also, the production of the picture of Selma 
Logerlof's in The Critic for May seems influenced 
by the prior production of the same in the article 
in The Literary Digest already mentioned. 
The Critic had already had its shy ut Gosta Berl- 
ing. 

The Academy end other English papers con- 
demn American papers for using the material of 
others — surely here is a case where a part of the 
account has been balanced. The wonder is that it 
is The Academy that forgets to use special type or 
quotation marks. 

As the writer of the article in question for The 
Digest, I feel I have a right to call your atten- 
tion to the dissemination of this bit of seed sown 
in The Digest's garden. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. JOHN B. HEHNEMAN. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 



Unitod States Hotel, Saratoga. Springs, N. T. 

Is perhaps the brightest and most cheerful as well as the 
most extensive and elegant hotel in the Western Hemi 
sphere. It is preeminently the favorite resort for recreation, 

fileasure, and health, and is patronized by leading people 
rom all parts of the world. This grand hotel, with its ex- 
tensive and fairy-like grounds, is situated in the most eligi- 
ble and fashionable part of this most fashionable Spa, 



PERSONALS. 



The civil authorities of Santiago on June 13 
renamed one of the city streets after General 
Wood, bestowing upon it his Christian name as 
well. They propose to name the road over which 
the American troops entered the city after the sur- 
render " Shatter Avenue." 



The United States Court of Appeals has ren- 
dered a decision in the famous case of Mrs. Hetty 
Green, of New York, who bas been fighting for 
twenty years to have her title perfected to a part of 
the old Gage farm in Chicago, now valued at one 
million dollars or more, upholding her claims to 
the property. When notified of the court's decision 
in her favor, she made this characteristic remark : 
"This suit is part of the almost ceaseless litigation 
which began one year before my father's death in 
1865, and has pursued me ever since. I do not 
court public notoriety, but never shirk my duty 
when I feel that I am being persecuted. Tbe 
judgesof our courts are all right when you can get 
at them, but the lawyers hamper litigants where 
money is involved. They want it all. I am 
thoroughly determined woman, and the entire 
Seventh Regiment with shotted guns can not keep 
me off when once I start in to defend my just 
rights." 

A BASHFUL Chicago man courted a girl for three 
years without daring to propose. Finally, while 
he was visiting in St. Louis, he decided to pro- 
pose by mail. He sent the letter, and for two 
hours was one of the happiest men in Missouri. 
Then he began to believe he had been precipitate, 
and was assailed with doubt. That night he did 
not sleep. He thought all sorts of things, and 
vainly wished he could intercept the letter before 
it reached her. But that was manifestly impossi- 
ble. It was not until noon the next day that he 
received an inspiration as he was passing a tele- 
gaph office. Rushing in he seized a blank and 
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GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM.. 



A prominent physician writes: 

Dear Sirs: Replying to yours on the use of 
Tartarlithinh aj a remedy in the treatment of 
pout. I wi'l saythat I have used It :n the treatment 
of about a dozen ca^es with results that are a little 
less than wonderful. The characteristic feature 
of its action 13 t'-.i rapidity wi.h which patients 
Improve under Hi use. An improvement 1; notice- 
able within 24 hours. One cf the moct striking 
cases W23 that cf a physician cu.'fcr:nj from (put. 
muscular rheumatism ar.d frequent biliou3 head- 
aches. I prescribedTartarlithirtc.and inoneweek 
there was absolute dlcappearance of all cf the uric 
acid manifesutions. The nervous Irritability dis- 
appeared, and he stated that he had done the best 
week's work which he had accomplichcd in years. 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 
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nervously penned the following:: "Miss Mary 

, Chicago : Mailed you wrong letter yesterday. 

Please do not open and deliver to me on my re- 
turn." After that he breathed freer. That eve- 
ning a telegram was awaiting him at the hotel. It 

read: "John , St. Louis: No ; you mailed right 

letter. It was about time.* 1 

Col. R. S. Mackenzie, of the Fourth Uni- 
ted States Cavalry, was regarded in 1874 as the 
next candidate for the appointment of brigadier- 
general ; but another wearer of the silver eagle on 
his shoulder-straps came into prominence abou 
that time in the person of Col. Nelson A. Miles, 
of the Fifth Infantry. It is an old story but will 
bear repetition. In Colonel Mackenzie's regiment 
there was a grizzled veteran, Captain Napoleon B. 
McLaughlen. One starlight night he and Colonel 
Mackenzie were together in camp on a scout upon 
the plains in Texas. Colonel McKenzie was walk- 
ing up and down near his tent, snapping his fingers, 
and showing many signs of inward excitement. 
Suddenly he stopped and gazed up at the sky. 
"What are you looking for, colonel?** inquired 
Captain McLaughlen, stepping out from his tent, 
from which he had been watching the officer's 
movements. **Oh, I'm only looking for a star," 
said the colonel, with some embarrassment. "Col- 
onel,** said the veteran gravely, ** I fear there's 
M lea between you and that star ! " Events 
proved that there was reason in his words. 

John Armstrong Chanlkk, former husband of 
Amelie Rives, now the wife of Prince Troubetskoy, 
who has been an inmate of Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum since 1897, has Anally been declared in- 
competent by a New York sheriff's jury, and an 
application for a committee of his person and es- 
tate will now be made to the supreme court. 

Princess Hfxexe of Orleans, wife of the Duke 
of Aosta and sister of the Duke of Orleans, has 
sold a considerable part of the valuables in her 
Turin, Genoa, Milan, and Paris houses, and placed 
the money thus realized at the disposal of her 
brother, to be used in the Orleanist cause. 



Prince Luigi, the Duke of Abruzzi, who is now 
on his way to the North Pole, sailed in his ship, 
Stella Po'are* on June 12, from Christiania, Nor- 
way. He is accompanied by the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Italy, who will go with htm as far 
as N >rth Cape. Prince Luigi is taking with him 
twenty-ono persons, including Count Quiri, a lieu- 
tenant in t'.ie Italian navy. Dr. Cavilli-Molinelli, 
two Italian sailors, four guides, ten Norwegian 
sailors, and one Rskimo. 




Miss Selina Fitzherbert Fox recently took 
honors in the examination for bachelor of medi- 
cine at the University of Durham, in England. 
She headed the list of candidates, who, with the 
exception of herself, were all men. Miss Fox 
studied at the London School of Medicine for Wo- 
men and at the College of Medicine, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This is the first time in the five years that 
the qualifications have been open to women that 
a- vantage has been taken cf the privMer;?. 



As is well known, Mendelssohn was a great fa- 
vorite of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
and during his visits to London was frequently 
their guest, playing for them and accompanying 
the Queen, who posses.- *d a good voice, and who 
often would sing for him. In "Fragments of an 
Autobiography," recently published by Felix Mos- 
cheles, son of the great pianist, and a god-son of 
Mendelssohn, a pleasing anecdote of the composer, 
and his association with her majesty is told. It 
was in 1847, the year of his death, that Mendels- 
sohn had once more, as in 1842, been " making mu- 
sic with the Queen," and had been genuinely de- 
lighted with her rendering of his songs. As he was 
about to leave, she said: 

"Now, Dr. Mendelssohn, you have given me <o 
much pleasure, is there nothing I can do to give 
you pleasure?** 

He answered that he was more than am pi v re 
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warded by her majesty's gracious reception, and 
by what would be a lasting remembrance of the 
interest she had shown in his music ; but when she 
insisted he sat J: 

-Well, to speak the truth, I have a wish, and one 
that only your majesty can grant/* 

**It is granted,** she interposed. 

And then he told her that nothing could give 
him greater pleasure than to see the nurseries 
and all the domestic arrangements connected with 
the royal children. The most consummate cour- 
tier could not have expressed a wish better cal- 
culated to please the Queen. She most cordially 
responded and herself conducted him through the 
nurseries. Nor was the matter treated lightly ; 
she had to show him the contents of the wardrobes 
and give him particulars of the service, and for 
the time being the two were not in the relative 
position of gracious sovereign and obedient ser- 
vant, but rather of an experienced materfamilias 
and an enlightened paterfamilias, comparing 
notes, and giving each other points on the manage- 
ment of their respective children. 



On the 33d of May one hundred years ago 
Thomas Hood was born, and he died May 3, 1845. ' 
To those of an older generation familiar is the 
name of Tom Hood, for the **Thomas ** does not 
seem to concert with his joyousness. His life, 
says the New York Times* must have been in a | 
measure* a troubled one, for he had to fight against 
bad health and poverty. How be did labor for his ' 
bread and cheese, working off trifles for the red 
satin bound ephemeral volumes, which were called 
"Keepsakes,** or "Friendship's Offerings. ** There 
is a disposition to slight Tom Hood, and it is be- 
cause the critic of to-day is in doubt as to whether 
*.he man was better in his merry or in his more 
serious moods. For ten years Tom Hood worked 
away at **comic annuals." Is he only to be re- 
membered for these? Because he forced us to 
laugh, are we to forget how he could make our 
eyes to be dimmed with tears r Are we to forget 
the pathos of his "Song of the Shirt,** or the sadness 
of "The Bridge of Sighs**? Are we to pass over 
the epigrams he wrote, perfect or their kind t Why, 
some of these are alive to-day and pass from 
mouth to mouth, and those who say them are ig- 
norant of their source. There was that uncommon 
stuck-up person Rae Wilson, who abused Hood 
for what Kae Wilson affirmed was his flippancy. 
Ho<>d wrote what he called an ode as a reply, and 
in it. are f >ur famous lines : 

"A man may cry ' Church ! Church!* at every 
word 

With no more pity than other people— 
A daw's not reckon'd a religious bird. 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.** 

Walter Savage Landor. who was a most difficult 
man to please, wrote the most perfect apprecia- 
tion of Hood that wc know of : 

**I tried at wit— it would not do ; 
At tenderneas — that fatted me too; 
Before me on each path there srnod 
The witty and the tender Hood." 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Two Steps.— "When is their marriage to be 
solemnized ? " "As soon as it has been financed." 

-Fuck. 

No Other Time.— "Henry, why do you smoke 
continually from morning until night?" "It's the 
only time I get. I sleep from night till morning." 
— Tit-Bits. 



The Size of It.— Edith: "What does a man 
mean when he says that comment is useless?" 

Davie: "Means that he can't think of anything 
else to Kay."— Puck. 

Abreast of the Times.— TEACHEK : "What 
does the abbreviaion "lb." mean ?" 

Dicky : "It means 'Lanky Bob,' ma'am."— 
Chicago Tribune. 




Orer the Fence. — MRS. Rile Y : "Are yez on 
callin' terms wid our new neighbor?" 

Mks. Murphy: "Av coorse I am. She called 
me a thafe, and I called her another." — Tid-Bits. 



Even.— Mrs. Busybody: "Your husband goes 
out a great deal, doesn't he ?" 

Mrs. Goodwife: "Oh, I don't know ; he doesn't 
go out any oftener than he comes in."— Yonkers 
Statesman. 



Used to It.— "When I rejected Dick he didn't 
seem a bit put out. I can't understand it." "Well, 
I can. Dick is used to it. He used to write 
poetry, and get a dozen rejections every week." — 
Chicago Tribune. 

Met His Superior.— Hardened Scoundrel: 
"How'd you make out at robbin' the train ?" 

Desperate Villain On disgust): "Done first- 
rate till I go into the Pullman sleeper. Then the 
porter held me up ! "—Harlem Life. 



Quite Easy Then.— "Do you think," said he, 
"that one can live in New York and remain abso- 
lutely ignorant of the ways of this wicked world?" 
"No," was the answer, "not unless he happens to 
be chief of police."— Washington Star. 

Covert Enemies.— "Dorothy has quit making 
me uncomfortable by telling me my hat wasn't on 
straight." "What stopped her?" "Every time 
she did it I told her she had too much powder on 
her nose."— Chicago Record. 



Friend.— Vehisopht : 
called me a conceited 



'That 

idiot, 



Comforting a 

brute Snodgrass 
don't cher know.' 

Hunker : "Is that so? You never struck me as 
being particularly conceited."— Tid-Bits. 

Corned Beef. — JOHNNY : "I know how corned 
beef is made now, grandpa. 

Grandpa: "How?" 

JOHNNY: "I saw the man giving the cows rock 
salt."— Brooklyn Life. 



I am going to join an 
I shall see you at al 



A Chance.— Husband: 
other club to-night." 

Wife: "I don't suppose 
after this ? " 

Husband: "Oh, yes ! They have a ladies' day.' 
-Puck. 

Making a Choice.— "Which do you prefer?' 
asked her indulgent father. "It is so hard to dc 
cide," site answered, "but at the price quoted I 
think the duke is a better bargain than the count. 
I guess you may buy me the duke."— Chicago 
Post. 

Just comfortable. — Uncle inquired of little 
Bobby if he had been a good little boy, 

Bobby: "No, I haven't." 

Uncle: "Why, I hope you haven't been very 
bad." 

Bobby: "Oh, no; just comfortable."— Tit-Bits. 
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A Rational Argument. — "You once said you 
would die for me, Jonas, and now you refuse to 
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cut the grass." "That's perfectly logical, Minerva. 
If I died for you I'd be done with it, but if I mow j 
the grass once you'll make me do it every two 
weeks."— Chicago h'ecord. 

Alternative Hypotheses.— "I love you," he 
whispered. Ernestine trembled, and regarded 
him perplexedly. "Do my ears deceive me?" 
she asked herself; "cr does my complexion de- 
ceive him?" For it was ber misfortune to lack 
confidence in herself. — Detroit fournal. 

As Pants the Hart, Etc.— "She felt the strong 
arm of the law," he said, speaking of a woman 
who had got into trouble. "How delightful!" 
commented the demure young thing. "What is 
delightful ? " he demanded in surprise. "To feel a 
strong arm," she answered softly.— Chicago Post. 

Unreasonable Women ! — Mrs. Fimsby says 
that men are so changeable. Fimsby used to tell 
her that she was worth her we-.ght in gold. When 
she had to sit on his knees in the coach the other 
day he said he wished she wasn't so confounded 
heavy.— Boston Transcript. 

At the 'Phone.— Agitated papa at 'phone. 
"Hello! hello! hello! hello!" "What number, 
please?" "Two." "Two?" "Two, of course." 
Two what." "Twins, confound it. How many 

do you think " Finds he has been rung off. 

Goes away cursing the trusts. —Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 

Brooklyn.— Hicks : "What a talker that man 
Brown is! I always regarded him as such a 
gloomy, reticent fellow until two or three days 
ago." 

Wicks : "Yes, I understand that bis baby just 
begun to laugh for the first time last week."— 
Brooklyn Life. 

Preparation Needed.— "Mamma, what would 
you do if that big vase in the parlor should get 
broken ?" said Tommy. "I should spank whoever 
did it," said Mrs. Banks, gazing severely at her 
little son. "Well, then, you'd better begin to get 
up your muscle," said Tommy, gleefully, "'cos 
papa's broken it."— Harper's Bazar. 

Such Sticky Weather, Too!-"I don't like 
Snaggs's idea of a joke," said Hiland. "No?"re- 
plied Halket. "No, I don't." "Tell me about it." 
"The other night I called to see him, and he said : 
' I'll get a small bottle.' ' All right,' I said, 'get a 
bottle with a 'stick' in it.' So Snaggs went out 
and presently returned with a bottle of mucilage." 
—Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 
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A Hobby of HI*.— An old country sexton. In 
showing visitors round the churchyard, used to 
stop at a certain tombstone and say: "This ere 
is the tomb o£ Thomas 'Ooper an' 'is eleven 
woives." One day a lady remarked : "Eleven ? 
Dear me— that's rather a lot, isn't it?" The old 
man looked at her gravely, and replied: "Well, 
mum, yer se it war an 'obby of 'it'n."—Ttd-Bits. 

Her On. — SHE (after some not infre- 
quent domestic disturbance): "I have nothing to 
say, Kesiah." 

He: "So I see, my dear, but— eh " 

She: "But what, Keslah?" 

He: "Oh, nothing, except that I am amazed to 
realise that you don't follow your usual custom 
under such circumstances and say it."— Richmond 
Dispatch. 



Association of Ideas.— "I'm looking for a man 
that's in business somewhere along this street," 
said the perplexed stranger, "and I've forgotten 
his name. Had it at my tongue's end five minutes 
ago. Say, what's the name of that suburb this 
side of Evanston ?" "Buena Park ?" hazarded the 
policeman whom he stopped to question. "No, 
that isn't it. Isn't there another one." "Edge- 
water?" "Edgewater! That's right !" delightedly 
exclaimed the stranger. "Got it now. Thename 
of the man I'm trying to find is Banks. Know 
hi n t'— Chicago Tribune. 

Didn't Even Hesitate.— An Englishman travel- 
ing in Maryland had occasion to investigate the 
running time of the trains that passed through 
the small place where he was stopping. Carefully 
searching a time-table, he found apparently that 
there would be an express train due at four 
o'clock that afternoon. The Englishman was on 
time with his grip, et cetera, and so was the ex- 
press train. The intending passenger watched it 
approach and thunder by the station at top speed. 
The tra- "er was annoyed, and turning to a 
colored i..an who stood near, remarked : "That 
train didn't stop!" "No sir," replied the colored 
citizen, cheerfully, "didn' ev'n hes'tate. 
change. 



Current Events. 



Monday, Jul) J. 

—A special despatch from Washington says that 
"while the army of the Philippines has been suc- 
cessful, the commanding general lias been a 
failure." 

—Judge W. S. Cox, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, who presided at the trial 
of Gulteau, resigns. 

—The Spanish Senate ratifies the terms of the 
treaty of peace and adjou rns. 

—The British Government grants a subsidy for 
the establishment of a freight and passenger line 
between Jamaica and Great Britain. 

Tuesday, July 4. 

—In a speech at the Tammany Hall Fourth of 
July celebration, ex-Governor Hogg of Texas 
declares that "Democracy ought to renew its 
fight for free silver, with Bryan as the candidate." 

—A silver wreath, the gift of the United States 
to the Netherlands, Is laid on the tomb of 
Grotlnos, "the father of international law," at 
Delft. 

— Disastrous floods oeonr In Texas. 
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—Assistant Secretary of War Meikiejohn an- 
nounces his candidacy for the United States 
Senate for Nebraska, to succeed John M. Thurs- 
ton. 

Wednesday, July j. 

—The annual convention of the Chriatlau Kn- 
deavor Society meets in Detroit. 

— By floods on the Brazos River, in Texas, 

more than 800 lives and a vast amount of property 
are lost. 

— The Michigan supreme court declares uncon- 
stitutional the law under which the city of Detroit 
proposed to buy Its street railways. 

—Bishop John P. Newman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, dies at Saratoga. 

—The American delegates at the peace confer- 
ence secure a unanimous vote in favor of having 
the question of private property at sea In time 
of war dealt with at a special conference, to be 
summoned hereafter. 

—Two attempts are made to assassinate the 
Ameer or Afghanistan. 

At the Henley regatta, Howell, the American 

oarsman of Cambridge, wins the second heat of 
the Diamond Sculls. 

Thursday, July 6. 

— The War Department makes public a formal 
order for the enlistment of ten regiments of vol- 
unteers for service In the Philippines ; Major 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler and his son, Lieut. John 
Wheeler, Jr., are assigned to Philippine com- 
mands. 

— Robert Bonner, editor and horseman, dies in 
New York City. 

- An attempt is made to assassinate ex-KIng 
Milan of Servla. 

—Mrs. May Wright Sewell is elected president 
of the International Council of Women, to 

succeed the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Friday, July 7. 

—Another shooting in the Howard-Baker feud 
takes place at London, Ky. 

— The draft of the proposed convention provid- 
ing that a permanent International arbitration 
court be established is submitted to the peace 
conference, which adjourns until July 17. 

—The American oarsman Howell wins the 
Diamond Sculls cup at Henley. 

—The assassins of the Filipino General Luna 
are acquitted on the ground of self-defense. 

Saturday, July S. 

— The Insular Commission renders an opinion 
that "the islands acquired from Spain as a result 
of the war are not United States territory." 

—Christian Endeavorers at Detroit adopt a 
memorial to the peace conference at The Hague. 

—Governor Roosevelt calls on the President 
at the White House. 

—Secretary Alger denies that he was Inter- 
viewed in New York as to bis relations with 
Governor Pingree. 

-Severe rains are causing distress to American 
troop* In the Philippines. 

—German and French newspapers comment 
favorably on the German Emperor's visit to 
the French cruiser Iphigfnie in the harbor of 
Bergen. 

—The cup challenger Shamrock makes a suc- 
cessful trial spin in the Channel. 

Sunday, July o. 

— The British parliamentary committee on In- 
dian currency recommends a gold standard for 
India with the British sovereign as legal tender. 

—The governor of Devil's Island, upon which 
Dreyfus was imprisoned, has been removed. 

—President Kriiger, of the Transvaal, tele- 
graphs to the Pope: "Our crisis is over, tho the 
settlement is still distant." 
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examination to 
leading colleges. 

(Jeneral c 'lleire pre- 
paratory and pruaa- 
ry course*. Advanced 
* <»rk In buiirtUMTc*. 
music. iMUiitlnv. etc. 
Miss K. S. CkUoHToN' 
Ml>8 E. W. Kasmar 

Principals. 
£«uie«W. .V J. 
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STAMMER 

Write as one* for oar new 200 pert 
book, The Ori K i. Est si Treata.**, •fSi*«> 
Sfterlaf. Th« Urpt*. ua«t Uxotinttrucliv* 
book of Us kind «. vr pU.UIxhI «,„, 
free |». anjr tvMrvM lVr ft renU Id iUuiis* 
to rov«r p>tU(<.. Ask a I to for a free 
•smile oojv of The Flwno- Meter. » 
month ly |**F*r •K<-ln*lT««y tot 
who ■teUBB»«r. Ad.ircn 



The Lewi* School for Stammoron 
96 AdeUld. «t. DttroU, KldL 



Comprehends six Schools. The 
LAW School (with Day and 
Evening Classes). Medical Col- 
lege. Graduate School, Tedm- 
gegy, APPLIED SCIEXCE and UNIVERSITY 
CO1XE0B. For circulars address the Registrar, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 



viralala, sUrassea*. 

University College or Medicine 

310 Students Ust yeai — M in Faculty. 

asoo uo tor 4 years-No compulsory eitnuv 

Keeord before last VlrjrtntA Me<lli-wl F.xarnlnlns' Board. 

«<Ki3s applicants): before last North Carolina Board, 

MO* 1 17 applii'Htitx). For ** page rstnUsrue, address 

111 KTia atclil IKS, M.D..IX D . ITest . or He. Holx.cs, Proctor 



mllfCftTCBU * COLLEGE AJTD 8EMI- 
WCdlClflll HAST FOR WOMEN. 

Course of study furnished on application 

Miss Leila 8. McKee. Ph.D., President. 

Oxford .Ohio 



WANTED 



Two cdncated men in every county to 
represent us on "The' lottTiisv- 
tlonMl Year Book." a necessity io 
_ every teacher or Cvrlop.i-dLi u»er, 
,oot> sold before publication. Address, DoDD, MKAD 
& CO.. New York L'itv. 



■% mm rrvtew of" PrnrTlcnJ Omtlti-m " <t»v Frrw*t L^-mi-) 
\ a L L In Juiw unh imm> <.f Utf.raky .<1".*-t It t.n- y.i< 
.lfr what voti want t<> Itno* nl«>ul o<vuUi-n,, hypnotwn. 
Vbhnnt'hV phpntmifM. kuimw, h. uiih. luti-em'-m, etc. 
Send $l.S>for mine to Orcalt Selene* Ukr«ry, i kit-***. 



Headers of Tn LrrntABT Dienrr ore asked to meotlon the pubUcmtion when 



THE PRATT TEACHERS' AOENCY 

70 Fffth Avenue, New York 
R.somnH'tidit teacher* tocoUe«en. •rhnol«.srjd famlUe*; 
Kdvi^rMp«r«DUsU>ut»cbool«. Wn O- Puatt. M»u»*n r 
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CHESS. 

[AH communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 306. 

Hy. P. G. L. F. 
From The British Chess Magazine 
Black-Six Pieces. 



White- Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 397. 

By Valentine Marin. 
First Prize Buy l-ofez Tourney. 
Black— Twelve Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 390. 

Key-move, Q— K 4. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee ; the 
Rev. P. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. J.; R. M. 
Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; C. R. Oldham, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va.;the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C; 

F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. L. A. 
Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; Dr. F. M. Mueller, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 

G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; T. R. Denison, 
Asheville, N. C. ; E. A. Carpenter, Piano, Tex.; 

H. R. Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; R. H. Bolster, 
Roxbury, Mass.; C. F. McMullan, Madison C.H., 
Va.; D. E. Thomas, Center, Ind.; Dr. C. S. Min- 
nich. Palmer, Neb.; J. H. M., St. Albans, Vt.; Dr. 
H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; M. Crown, Waco, 
Tex.; W. H. Philbin. Archbald, Tex. 

Comments: "Bold, crisp, and bright ; deciphered 
at sight "—I. W. B.; "Neat; but key-move soon 
found"-C. D. S.; "Not difficult-R. M. C; "Un- 
excelled for number and beauty of variations"— 
F. S. F.; "Dead easy "— L. A. L. M.; "These 
Queen-sacrifice problems are too common to be 



difficult "— G. P.; "A splendid sacrifice for posi- 
tion "— E. A. C ; "Most excellent "-C. F. M.: 
"Fine piece of Chess-work "- H. \V. F. 

The H. C. M. t commenting on 38S and 300. says 
that "general opinion " would transpose their posi- 
tions. In ;88 there is a "const ruction flaw." "The 
variations depending on the K Kt P and Kt on K 
K 6 are inane." These two pieces and the White 
Kt on K 5 should be removed. 



Q-R8 

k- o7 



K-H 



No. 391. 

Q-Q Kt S ch Kt— Q 5, mate 
K-K 2 

Q- B 7. mate 

K~ B 4 

Q - K R 8 ch Kt x P, mate 

3- 



K-K a 
K-Kt 4 



Kt— B 3, mate 



Solution received from M. W. H., I W. B., C. 
I). S., P. H. J , R. M. C, C. R. O . J. G. I. , F. S. 
P., L. A. L. M., D. E. T., F. M. M., M. M., «. P., 
T. R. I)., E. A. C, H. R. N.. R. H. II.: "Try 
again." Fairfield Center. Ind. 

Comments: "I admire this very much "— M. W. 
H.; "Fine example of succinct sacrifice "--1. W. 
B ; "An enjoyable exercise"— C. D. S.: "Simple 
neat, good mating position "—P. H. J.; "Unique 
and difficult "-R. M. C; "Deserved the prize"— 

C. R. O.; "Good play-mate for 389"— F. S. F.; "A 
peerless problem "—J. <i. L.: "Mark this »oo; it is 
perfect"— L. A. L. M.; "A beautifully simple prob- 
lem " M. M.; "Deserves a premium"- E. H. C ; 
"Gave me quite a study for a time"— T. A. 

W H. H. C, Canadian, Tex.; the Rev. A. P. 
Gray, Amherst, Va.; F. Rhodes. Center. Ind. ; Miss 
K. S. Winston, Richmond College, Va., and the 
Rev. S. Weston-Jones. Windsor, N. S.. were suc- 
cessful with 388. W. H. H.C.. A. P. G., and T. R. 

D. got 380. W. H. H. C. solved 387. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Thirteenth Game i>k the Finals. 
Two Knights Defense. 



Games from the London Tourney. 

JANOWSKI OUI I'l.AYS PlI.L-BL'RY. 
Vienna Opening. 




JASOWvKI. flLl'.Ht'RV. 
II flit*. /i/.l.h. 

< P- li 4 K-R 2 

O- K B 3 R— K Kt sq 
7 K R 2 P-Kt i sq 

P-K Kt 3 P-O K 4 
R-KBsq 



Q 5 

11 y-B6 

1 14 P-Kt 3 
,11- B 3 

fir 



Q-B : 
K — K K t sq 

R-K B so 
P-R 4 
P-R S 
K-R . 
R-K Kli 



37 R-K Kt sq Kt- h sq 
-,« K — Kt 5 Kt— K 3 
; „B-I!6 Kt-kta 

«„(.!- O S Q-K sq 
41 O— Kt 2 0— I! 2 
ItiBi Kt ch R 1 K 
4 i R x R Ox R 

144 y-Kt 5 ch K-R 2 

145 y x P K-R sq 

46 y - R 5 ch K - K t sq 

47 y— Kt 5' Resigns. 



While. 

1 P-K 4 

2 Kt-K It 3 
3B-B 4 

4 Kt-Kt 5(a) 

5 P x P 

6 Kt x B P 

7 y--B 3 ch 

8 Kt— B 3 

9 P-O 4 

10 Castles 
llQ K 2 

11 Kt-K 4 

13 B x Kt ch 

14 P-K B 4 



I'KOP. A. S. 
HIT< HCOCk. 

Mart. 
P-K, 

P-Q4 

Kt x P (b) 
Kx Kt 
K K 3 
Q Kt-Kt s 
P-B3 
Q-B t 
P-y Kt 4 

St x it 

K-y 2 



V. HKKNT. 

While. 

15 H P x P 

16 P O R 4 

17 P-K 6 <h 

18 P x Kt P 
.,, P-B 4 
jo O x B 

21 Kt-Kt 5 
Kt-Ii 7 

25 Kt-K 5 
34 Kt x P 

■■5 p- y 5 

26 R x 1! < h 
zj Kt-R 5 ih 



I'Ror . a. s. 

Ki ll IK (UK. 

Black. 

K-H "sq 
B X P 

B x P 

y x k p 

y-y 2 

R sq 

0 K 3 
K1-B1 
y x P 

K Kt 2 
Resigns. 



Motes. 



fa) This move, while it used to be considered as 
a strong and somewhat perplexing plav. has been 
discarded, because, with the proper defense, it is 
supposed to give Black the better game. Now- 
adays, Kt— B 3 is preferred. 

(b) Here is where Black made his great blun- 
der, and permitted White to get an attack which 
is almost, if not altogether irresistible. Black 
should have played Kt— y R 4. 

It is not necessary to give any further notes, as 
Black hadn't a ghost of a show after he permitted 
White to get the attack he wasafter. 

End of the London Tournament. 

Laskek First.— Pillshury Sharks Second 
Prize. 

The final games of the Tournament were played 
Monday, July 10. Lasker takes first pri: e, $1,250 ; 
Pillsbury, Janowski and Maroczy divided second, 
third and fourth prizes, each receiving $575; 
Schlechter was fifth, $325; Blackburne sixth, $250 ; 
Tschigorin seventh, $200; Showalter eighth, $150 ; 
Mason ninth and final prize, $100. 

The score, stood as follows at the close: 

Wen. Lest I Won. Lest 

Lasker 22)4 t'r. Showalter 2V2 14^ 

Pillsbury 18 9 I Mason 12 15 

Janowski t8 9 Slrinitz 1 5.V2 

Maroczy 18 9 ,Cohn 117$ 15^4 

Schlechter 17 10 Lee 9J4 i7>4 

Blackburne 15K 11% Bird 7 20 

Tschigorin 15 12 .Tinsley 6 21 



SHOW M TP x. 

H hire. 

1 P-O 4 

2 P-K 3 

3 B-y 3 

4 P-y B 3 

5 P-K B 4 

6 P x P 

7 Kt-11 3 

8 y-K 2 

9 O Kt— <>j 

10 Kt- B«q 

11 R-K Kt sq 

12 B-Q 2 

1 3 Castles 

14 Ktl lllx Kt 

15 B-li 2 

16 R-R sq 

17 R x P 

18 R— Kt 

19 R- R 4 
ao P-K Kt4 
21 Kt— K sq 



Maroczy's Fine Play. 
yueen's Pawn Opening. 

SHOWAl TEH. 

While. 
i2 <>— Kt 2 

23 R(R 4 )-R 

24 B P x P 



MAKOCZV. 

A/a,*. 
P- K 3 
P V « 

p- y b 4 

Kt - O 11 3 
P- K Kt 4 
Q x P 
y-Kt 5 
P-K li 4 
Kt 11 1 

R K Kt sq 

B-Q 3 
Kt K 5 
Kt x B 
P-QBs 
B iP 
B Q 3 

B- y 1 

Castles 

y- Kt 2 
l* X P 
P-K 4 



OiOP 
20 R-Kt s 

27 O K 4 

28 ft X Q 

;2y B X Kt 

Kt B a 
31 R x R 
12 R-R a 

33 R x R 

34 Kt K sq 
15 K— y*q 
3d K x B 

j? Kt x P 
,8 K-B 3 
3'. P-Kt 3 

40 Px P 

41 K x B 

42 Resigns. 



«Aiocnt 
Biack. 

iW* 
Qx P 
B-H 5 
B-Kt 
Qx 6 
R x P 
Px B 
Rx Kt 
R-Q x» 
Rx R 
P-K16 
B-O 4 
B x R 
P-Kt 7 
Bx Kt 
B- O 4 
P 1 P 

b x ;• 

K-Kt a 



A Little Skit. 



In this game, the white pieces were played by 
our youngest solver, Murray Marble, only 15 
years of age. He also furnished the notes, which 
are characteristic of this bright boy. 

While. Black. 

1 P-K 4 P-K B 4 

Black, evidently thinking that White is no good, 
makes a crazy defense, which proves to be no de- 
fense at all. 

2 P x P P-Q 4 

3 <.> K 5 ch P-Kt 3 
(1'iP K-y a 

5 P x P Kt-K B 3 

6 y B 5 ch P-K 3 
7Q-K16 RxP 

8 Kt Kllj R-Kt 2 

0Q-K6 R-Ktsq 

i > y R 3 B- K a 

11 P -1.1 4 Kt-K s 

He should attack les3 and defend more. Kt — B 
3 is the move. 

12 Ki — K 5 ch K — Q 3 

If K — K sq White mates in two. His only alter- 
native gives White a "fork "to win the Q. White 
ignores the "f.»rk." 

11 B-y Kt 5 ! 

14 P-y B 4 ! 

15 Ki x P . h 
lis Kt I! jih 
17 P x Kt 

At last ; but now it is useless. 



R— B sq 
Px P 
K- 0 4, 

Kt x Kt 
Kt Q a 



i8Q-Kt 3 

n) K t - K ch 

20 V li i ch 

21 P x R mate. 



p 



End-Game Studies. 

From The British Chess Magazine. 

White (4 pieces) : K on K B 3 ; Kts on K K t 7 an J 
Q 4 ; Ronn Kt sq. 1 

Black (4 pieces) : K on K R 7 ; B on K sq ; ps on 
K B 7 and K Kt 6. 

Black to play. What result? 

Ages of the Masters. 

Bird, 69 ; Steinitz. 63 ; Blackburne, 57 ; Burn, si ; 
Mason, 50; Tschigorin, 49; Showalter, 30; Tar- 
rasch, 37 ; Lasker, 31 ; Janowski, 3t ; Conn, 30; 

Schlechter, as. 



Lasker, 31 ; 
Maroczy, 29; Pillsbury, 27; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



ARMY APPOINTMENTS FOR MERIT. 

THE announcement following the call for more troops to go to 
Manila, to the effect that the officers for the new regiments 
will be chosen solely on the basis of experience and proved abil- 
ity, has brought out much favorable comment. Governor Roose- 
velt, after his interview with the President, July 8, made the 
following statement in an interview : 

"The President has told me that he wishes only recommenda- 
tions based upon the efficiency of the men recommended, and 
that he will pay heed to no others. Most certainly I should give 
no others, and I feel that the President's attitude in the matter 
in the face of the terrific political pressure to which be is and will 
be subjected is such as to entitled him to the support of all men 
who feel that politics has no place in the army, who feel that it is 
in a peculiar sense the property of the whole country, and that in 
the giving of commissions and promotions alike absolutely no 
consideration should enter outside of the merit of the men as 
soldiers." 

Many of the papers which have criticized the President bitterly 
in nearly everything he has done since he took office have a good 
word for him on this occasion. The New York Evening Post 
(Ind. ) , for example, which has censured the President with great 
freedom and vigor, particularly in respect to his expansion and 
civil -service policies, says: 

"The Administration has given us a striking example of how 
wel' the affairs of the army can be be run if politics be left out of 
consideration. The list of regular officers thus far selected as 
field officers for the new volunteer regiments is one that does un- 
limited credit to the War Department and to the army. If one 
of the fortunate officers is a ' son of his father ' whose service in 
the late war was of no particular distinction, he is thus far only 
the exception to prove the rule of merit which has evidently gov- 
erned the selection of the others. Of the eight colonels thus far 
chosen, Kobbe has distinguished himself in the Philippines, where 



he has had an independent command, altbo but a major ; Rice, 
Hardin, Pettit, Hare, and Gardner commanded volunteer regi- 
ments with signal ability and success last year; Captain Craig 
made his mark as an able and conscientious officer long before a 
war with Spain was thought of, and Major Bell, a veteran of the 
Civil War, was badly wounded at Las Guasimas. With the ex- 
ception above noted, every officer of the seven majors chosen has 
made his mark, one as the most dashing of the artillery subalterns 
and another as the best horseman in the cavalry. It is among 
men of this type that our future generals are to be looked for, and 
if chosen as such on their merits tbey will do as well if not better 
than our Lawtons and Woods and Chaffees Perhaps the minor 
places in the new regiments will be distributed in the true Alger 
fashion. If so, the country will still have had a forcible lesson in 
the value of the merit system as applied to the army, and a plain 
demonstration of the ease with which even so important a depart- 
ment as Secretary Alger's could be conducted as one conducts a 
great business — with an eye single to the results to be attained 
and to the interests of the employer. " 

The Springfield Republican (Ind.) is another paper that has 
opposed the President's policies frequently. Its compliment on 
this occasion is characteristic of many of the comments of the op- 
position press, in tincturing its praise with a word of disparage- 
ment. The Republican says : 

"The President merits the fullest praise for bis excellent start 
in organizing the ten new regiments now being raised for the 
Philippine war. This start consists in nominating regular army 
officers as colonels of all the regiments. Whatever may be the 
qualification of the subordinate regimental and company officers, 
the regiments as a whole, commanded by such colonels, can not 
miss being efficient and soldierly bodies of men The story that 
the PresideD ught General Miles's advice in selecting officers 
for the new .onelcies seems reasonable, because the first regi- 
mental commander appointed was Col. Edmund Rice, who. at 
General Miles's recommendation, took command of the 6th 
Massachusetts infantry in Puerto Rico. No one in Washington 
could better advise the President in such a matter than General 
Miles, for his military life has been spent with the line. General 
Corbin, on the other hand, has been so many years in a depart- 
ment bureau that bis knowledge of the merits of line officers 
could not equal General Miles's. It is a pity that the regulars 
can not be given the first chance at the commissions under that 
of colonel, yet the President's compromising faculty here asserts 
itself, and many of the under officers of the regiments will cap- 
ture the prizes through political pull." 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) says: 

" The Times has criticized the President so freely upon the per- 
formances into which he allowed Alger to lead him at the begin- 
ning of the Spanish war that it is bare justice to note his good 
deeds in the same field. . . . The President seems to be doing 
the very best that a mean and stupid statute, instigated by Gor- 
man, allows him to dofor the efficiency of the army. The country 
owes him thanks. " 

The Washington limes (Dem.), which has been unsparing in 
its criticism heretofore, says : 

"Whatever may justly be said in criticism of President McKm- 
ley's course in delaying the call for volunteers, now that it has 
been issued after a fashion, it must be conceded that be has done 
well to select his commanding and superior regimental officers 
from the regular service." 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.) says: "The Presi- 
dent will have the approval of the country if he adheres to this 
rule be has enunciated." The Detroit free Press (Ind. Dem.) 
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and many other papers that have criticized the conduct of the war 
freely, join in complimentary comment much similar to that 
already quoted. The Republican press rejoice that the President 
has disarmed his critics. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), however, learns 
that the President'sbreak with the spoilsmen is not complete, and 
feels disposed to judge him rather harshly. After quoting Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt's statement, The Ledger says : 

" In the face of this declaration comes a despatch from Wash- 
ington notifying Pennsylvania soldiers that if they want commis- 
sions they must apply to Senators Quay and Penrose, who, of 
course, will use even this petty patronage to promote Quayism in 
the State. The despatch says : 

Senators Quay and Penrose were in the city this morning, and called at 
the War Department and had a conference with Secretary Alger and Gen- 
eral Corbin in regard to the appointments of officers in Pennsylvania. 
They were told that Pennsylvania would have from about twenty-four to 
twenty-six officers in the new regiments, and the Senators stated to Gen- 
eral Corbin that they would consult to-day with the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, and submit to-morrow a list of officers they would indorse. They 
were given a list of officers picked out by the President who had seen 
meritorious service. ' 

" The intimation is that the choice of officers is to be made out 
of a list of eligibles prepared by the President, and that is a dis- 
tinct advance upon the old method, but the choice is to be made 
by politicians, and commissions are to be given out not for mili- 
tary merit alone, as Governor Roosevelt hoped, but because of 
the political influence of the appointees or their backers. Such a 
method of appointment and promotion is demoralizing to the 
army, even tho care should be taken to limit appointments to 
qualified men who have seen service. The soldiers who have no 
political influence back of them are discouraged, and those who 
receive appointments must feel that they have not woii them by 
merit alone, but are under obligations to their backers for a favor 
that must be returned. The President could well afford to break 
with Quay and all the other spoils-seeking politicians on this sub- 
ject. The people would sustain him by an overwhelming vote if 
he should boldly break away from all political influences, and de- 
termine to manage the army and the war in the Philippines ac- 
cording to his own sense of right and responsibility. It is a 
shame to have the brave soldiers of Pennsylvania denied commis- 
sions unless they can go to the War Department branded by 
Quay." 



• Rejection of Austria's Arbitration Proposal.— The 

comments on our refusal to arbitrate Austria-Hungary's claim 
for damages arising from the death of Austro- Hungarian subjects 
during the Hazelton, Pa., riots in September, 1897, show no dis- 
position to dispute the correctness of our Government's position. 
As an example of current opinion on the case, we quote the fol- 
lowing comment from the Baltimore American : 

"The demand of Austria-Hungary for damages for the killing 
of Hungarian miners at Latimer, and the subsequent request for 
arbitration of the claims, were characterized by The American 
when they were made as inadmissible. These claims differed 
radically from those made by Italy for outrages on Italians at 
New Orleans, or for the mobbing of Chinamen in the West, in 
each of which instances the Government paid a sum of money. 
In the Latimer case the Hungarians were conspiring with other 
miners not only to defy the law, but to abrogate all law, and im- 
pose their own will on an entire community 

"A more flagrant case has never occurred in this country, and 
the punishment was severe — more severe, many thought, than it 
ought to have been ; but it is a difficult matter to put a limit to 
the laws of vengeance when once it has been provoked by a ruth- 
less mob, bent upon destruction. After a long and exhaustive 
trial, in which the rage of the mob was fully represented by very 
able counsel, the sheriff and bis deputies were acquitted, and that 
should have ended the incident. The trial ought to have been 
sufficient evidence that there were no valid grounds for interfer- 
ence. 

"The Latimer incident was of great service to that class of 
foreigners who imagine that they can benefit by this country, and 
make a living out of it, and defy its laws, because they have a 



government across the seas that will ward off punishment. They 
discovered at Latimer that when they band themselves into a mob 
to terrorize a community they will be treated with the same stern 
severity which is meted out to Americans under similar conditions, 
and they now learn from Austria's failure at interference that 
their governments are powerless to protect them in their lawless- 
ness. It is a good lesson all around, and will bear fruit." 




— The Rtcord, Chicago. 



COLLEGE PROFESSORS AND FREE SPEECH. 

THE resolution adopted by the University of Chicago "con- 
gregation," June 30, has led to a discussion in the daily 
press concerning the right of a college professor to express opin- 
ions contrary to those 
held by the other au- 
thorities of the college. 
The resolution adopted 
ran as follows : 

"Resolved, 1. That the 
principle of complete free- 
dom of speech on all sub- 
jects has from the begin- 
ning being regarded as 
fundamental in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as has 
been shown both by the at- 
titude of the president and 
the board of trustees and 
by the practise of the presi- 
dent and the professors. 

"2. That this principle 
can neithernownorat any 
future time be called into 
question. 

"3. That it is desirable to 
life it clearly understood 
that the university as such 
does not appear as dispu- 
tant on either side upon 
any public question, and 
that the utterances which 
any professor may make in 
public are to be regarded 
as representing his own 
opinions only." 

The immediate cause of this is said to have been the fact that 
at an anti-expansion meeting in Chicago, Professor Laughlin and 
Professor Hale, of the University of Chicago, made the leading 
speeches. It was then proposed that a resolution be passed by 
the University congregation warning the professors to be more 
guarded in expressing on controverted matters opinions that 
might involve the university. That resolution failed, however, 
and the one quoted above was adopted. 

Socialists and Populists Compromise the Colleges. — "It is 

of course a delicate question how far the right of a college pro- 
fessor to utter everything in his mind is to be restrained, but it 
can hardly be denied that some restraint ought to be applied to 
professors if they do not have enough sense of propriety to exer- 
cise it voluntarily. When Professor Bemis was forced out of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago he claimed it was because of 
his attacks on trusts and other combinations of capital, and tho 
this was denied by the university authorities it may be that his 
statement was the truth, and that it was Mr. Rockefeller's pro- 
prietary interest in the university that made it expedient to un- 
load Mr. Bemis. But there can be no doubt that in the public 
estimation the university was being hurt by the hardly disguised 
Socialism that Professor Bemis was uttering in speeches to labor 
unions and like audiences. Nobody would have interfered with 
the currency notions of President Andrews had he not taken an 
active part in a political agitation that in the estimation of most 
of the people living around Brown University was idiotic theoreti- 
cally and ruinous practically. It was asking a good deal of pub- 
lic forbearance to demand that he should be allowed to advocate 
silverism wherever he got a chance. That was no part of bis 
college work, and yet it was bis college status that gave a sort of 
authority to his opinions. 

" It is no great hardship to a man whose only claim upon the 
public attention is his connection with the public service, or a 
public institution, to remember that he has no right to misrepre- 
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sent or to compromise the institution of which he is a very small 
part. He has no right to go before the public in his official or 
representative capacity and then insist on his right to express 
himself in his individual capacity. The latest announcement of 
the university authorities is that the professors may say what they 
please, but they must not be understood to speak for the univers- 
ity ; they must bo held to express only their individual views. 
But Professors Laughliu and Hale would not have been invited 
to speak for the Filipinos but for their connection with the uni- 
versity, and no university can escape being compromised if its 
professors are Socialists or Populists, or sympathizers with a pub- 
lic enemy. " — The Journal of Commerce, New York. 

Don't Muzzle the Professors. — "When a university muzzles 
its professors in order to attract either students or money it makes 
itself unworthy of public confidence. Any limitation upon 
the right of a professor to give expression to his views must 
tend to impair confidence in the freedom of the universities. 
Of course college professors, like other human beings, some- 
times say foolish things. The right of free speech means the 
right to speak nonsense when the speaker has no sensible views 
to impart. Little harm is done thereby. The foolish and the 
untrue pass away, and the truth remains. Let the college pro- 
fessors go on speaking their minds, without other restriction than 
that which their own sense of propriety imposes, and the people 
will soon come to understand, if they do not now, that the speak- 
ers are giving their own views, and not those of the universities 
with which they may be connected." — The Record, Chicago. 

"Apropos of the proposed gagging, or ' guarding ' as it was 
gently put, of the professors of Chicago University in their ut- 
terances on politics, it is pointed out that the freezing out of 
President Andrews of Brown University for his political opinions 
has not yet been followed by a rush of legacies or endowments 
by Brown's wealthy friends. " — The Transcript, Boston. 

" It is a shame that anybody should question the right of a col- 
lege professor to express his own individual opinions upon the 
subjects which are engaging the attention of his fellow citizens; 
it is a humiliation that persons who question that right should 
need even to be taken into account." — 'The News, Baltimore, 



RAILROADS CONSOLIDATING. 

THE lease of the Boston and Albany Railroad by the New 
York Central, and the announcement, a few days later, 
that the New York Central and the Pennsylvania systems, old- 
time rivals, were working in harmony, has provoked much inter- 
esting comment upon the general effects of railroad consolidation, 
the prospects and expediency of government ownership, and the 
tremendous power wielded by such men as J. P. Morgan, A. J. 
Cassat, and W. K. Vanderbilt. The accompanying map, from 
tne New York Tribune, gives a very conservative showing of the 



lines under the control of the Central and Pennsylvania systems. 
Some of the other maps, which accept unconfirmed rumors of 
New York Central and Pennsylvania control, represent the two 
systems as covering the territory from Boston to Seattle and from 
Winnipeg to Jacksonville, Fla., representing over $2,500,000,000 
capital and covering over 40.000 milts of track — enough to go one 
and three fifths times around the earth. 

Consolidation a Public Benefit. — "Commerce has little to fear 
from railroad consolidation. It has certainly suffered more from 
the unregulated competition of the transportation lines than from 
any efforts they have made to maintain uniform rates. Railroad 
discrimination has been the parent of monopoly ; the means by 
which the organizers of ' combines ' have grown rich at the public 
expense. A strict adhesion to the published rates would mean a 
vast increase of prosperity for the railroads, no less than equality 
of opportunity for all shippers, great and small. The manage- 
ment of the New York Central system is a fair example of what 
consolidation can accomplish in this direction. The managers of 
the great parallel roads of the system use all proper means to get 
each for his own road as much freight as possible, but they do not 
bid against each other by secret rebates, discounts, or commissions. 
They may have to meet a cut in rates made by another trunk line, 
but among themselves they observe strictly the conditions 
demanded alike by law and the common interest. This simply 
marks the difference between responsible and irresponsible con- 
trol ; between the possibility of holding some one to account for 
the failure to observe certain rules and the absence of any effec- 
tive means of punishing their violation. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the tendency toward railroad consolidation should 
not have results entirely satisfactory to the people at large, who 
have as little to gain by compelling railroads to do their business 
at a loss as they have from the low rates of which the great ship- 
pers monopolize the benefit. Till railroad managers are strong 
enough to compel the shipper of a thousand carloads to pay the 
same rate for like service as the shipper of five carloads, their 
methods of doing business must be a constant handicap on the 
development of legitimate trade, and anything which tends to 
elevate them to this standard of independence must be welcomed 
as a public benefit." — The Railway World, Philadelphia. 

How They do it in England. — "The voluntary union of 
strong competing systems, to put an end to costly struggles for 
business, by which the money of stockholders is dissipated in need- 
less service, is an old story where the development of railroads is 
further advanced The great railroad amalgamations of Eng- 
land, by which the very problems that have vexed railroad man- 
agers and the public for so long in this country were finally 
solved, were of this nature, and their result was the substantial 
divisions of Great Britain into districts, in each of which practi- 
cally the whole railway service is under one control. Those re- 
gions served by the Great Northern and the Great Western are 
the most important of these. The amalgamations were author- 
ized by Parliament and the roads are managed under strict stato 
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supervision, for protection of the public, both stockholders and 
shippers. 

"The problem of division of territory and union of competing 
lines is more complicated here than in Great Britain, and neither 
the federal Congress nor any state legislature has found the secret 
of the businesslike supervision exercised over railroads by the 
British Parliament. But the law of tendency is at work, and the 
union of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania would ex- 
emplify it conspicuously. This would not restrain destructive 
competition completely in the trunk-line region, tho it would 
bring strong moral influence to bear. Curiously enough, the 
most immediate effect of the union would be outside of its own 
territory. It would put an end to the rivalry that has sustained 
competing systems in New England and pave the way for consoli- 
dation of all of the roads in that region with the united-trunk-line 
system. Probably New England is the place where the British 
plan of amalgamation will first be completely tried." — The Com- 
mercial Advertiser, New York. 

Is Mr. Vanderbilt Bigger than the United States ?—" When 
anybody suggests that the railroads of the United States should 
be owned by the United States Government and managed by the 
United States Government in the interest of all the people, a 
splendid American howl goes up. 

"The Government is not capable of such worh, we are told. 
The Government can not undertake such a task. The men whom 
Americans elect to office are not fit to manage such big interests, 
and so on and so on, until the advocate of government ownership 
is made to think that he is indeed an anarchist and a worm'in the 
dust. 

"But now comes William K. Vanderbilt, a youngish man, of 
pleasant face, neat clothes, and average intellect. The fact is 
revealed that he has been buying controlling interests in the vari- 
ous great railroads of the country. He controls the New York 
Central and more other railroads than one ordinary man can re- 
member by name. He has got control, through foreign inves- 
tors' holdings, of the great Pennsylvania road. He is reaching 
out for a railroad trust, which would mean the control in one in- 
dividual's hands of all United States railroads. 

" Does this cause a howl? Does this make people say that Mr. 
Vanderbilt is incapable of running the combined railroads of the 
United States? Does this make cautious business men announce 
solemnly that the favorites, parasites, and appointees of William 
K. Vanderbilt are incapable of running all the railroads of the 
country ? 

"Not at all. 

" Our ' respectable men, ' our ' solid interests ' are quite well 
pleased. To them it seems reasonable and proper that Mr. Van- 
derbilt, between trips from Paris to Newport, from the Chantilly 
race track to the Southampton golf links, should pause occasion- 
ally to manage, and incidentally to absorb the earnings of, all the 
railways of the United States. 

"The United States Government, the people of the United 
States, are not able enough or big enough to own their own rail- 
roads. 

" But W. Kissam Vanderbilt, the mildly intellectual descendant 
of a Staten Island Dutchman, is well able to do that work which 
is above the collective powers of the United States. 

"Truly. Mr. Vanderbilt must be a very great man, or the peo- 
ple of this country, especially the ' solid interests, ' must be very 
great idiots. " — The Evening Journal. New York. 

Government Ownership Coming. — "The concentration of 
power is also the concentration of responsibility. The unification 
of the railroads will mean either the establishment of justice in 
the treatment of shippers or the disappearance of all private con- 
trol in the assumption of the roads by the Government. There 
are many incidental evidences that the railroad kings have this 
latter event in mind. There has been a noteworthy disposition 
evinced of late in conservative quarters toward stock-watering. 
Lake Shore was a case in point. The Vanderbilts required the 
stockholders to relinquish their stock, but for every dollar of 
capital surrendered they gave back two dollars. If the Govern- 
ment ever comes to deal with that problem it will come up face to 
face with twice as many dollars of nominal capital as if it dealt 
with the stock. 

"Government control is extremely obnoxious to most people 
who reflect on the matter, but the question is whether they would 



not find it still more intolerable to have one man laying down 
arbitrary and unequal rates which nobody could appeal from and 
the ultimate aim of all of which was to increase his own wealth 
and power. " — The Courant, Hartford. 

"These immense concerns can not afford to knock their heads 
together in competitive warfare on long-distance traffic, and if 
the laws of the United States forbid rate agreements between 
them, they will come together under some form of common 
ownership. But even then long-distance traffic will only be 
served as local traffic now is, for every railroad holds a full monop- 
oly over its local traffic. The railroad is a natural monopoly, and 
competition as a regulator is out of the question. We must look 
solely to government control." — The Republican, Springfield. 

"The moral effect of such an arrangement between these two 
leading systems must inevitably be to promote the spirit of legiti- 
mate open -face rivalry among the lesser companies whose affairs 
are now in many cases suffering the ruinous consequences of un- 
restricted and irresponsible competition for business. When the 
leading railway companies of the country mutually agree to aban- 
don the foolish custom of rate slashing and conduct their traffic in 
accordance with the principles of sound business competition, it 
is morally certain that the lesser and tributary corporations will 
soon begin to do likewise. "— The Mail and Express, New York. 

"The deal between the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
railroads looks very much like an effective move toward the great 
railroad trust, in which the private masters of the transportation 
facilities of the country will be masters also of the lives and prop- 
erty of all its people." — The Social Democratic Herald, Chicago. 



POPULARITY OF BRYAN AND McKINLEY. 

ALTHO several Democratic papers have suggested that the 
silver question be given second or third place in tbe Demo- 
cratic campaign next year, no one has seriously questioned the 
leadership of Mr. Bryan. Now comes a tribute to him from tbe 
Chicago Times-Herald, one of the most uncompromising Repub- 
lican papers in the country. The Times-Herald says : 

"The same day that ex-Governor Hogg was carrying Tammany 
by storm with his reference to Bryan, Mr. Bryan himself was 
received with tremendous enthusiasm both at Atlanta and at 
Barnesville, Ga. Everywhere it is the same story. The man 
seems to have suffered not at all in the esteem of the masses of 
his followers because of his defeat in 1896. True, he has found 
in several States that the Democratic Party leaders consider the 
silver issue a disastrous one, and in those States the popular vote 
would certainly be hostile to his silver policy, but wherever he 
goes he meets with manifestations of an almost fanatical personal 
loyalty. Very few American politicians have been the objects of 
such general or intense devotion. 

"What, then, will explain this extraordinary phenomenon? It 
may be referred to a combination of causes, each potent in its 
way. Mr. Bryan has character, sincerity, a winning personality, 
intellectual brilliancy, eloquence, and the elements are so mixed 
in him as to produce the best possible effect. He is, besides, the 
leading exponent of a principle which gives him a remarkable 
influence where the principle is held, while his character, gifts, 
and attainments secure him the liking of people who regret the 
principle. 

"At one time there was a very natural disposition to ascribe bis 
prestige to a single speech, but the speech was merely his oppor- 
tunity. Since delivering it he has proved his powers as an ora- 
tor many times, and he has stood the closer scrutiny of the public, 
which is attracted but not dominated by oratory. We have 
known men even more brilliant on the platform who never got 
beyond the part of performers in a campaign show. With all 
their ability they could not command respect because they did not 
possess those moral qualities which the American people desire 
in their political leaders of the Presidential class. 

" Mr. Bryan is clean of speech and act. He has nothing to ex- 
plain. He is honest in his convictions. What he lacks most is a 
lively humor, and this sometimes does a politician more harm 
than good, as S. S. Cox used to confess ruefully. Much as 
Americans enjoy a joke, they prefer serious men in high places. 

"When, therefore, all things are taken into account, it is clear 
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why Mr. Bryan is popular, and no one should now feel disposed 
to grudge him the position he has won. Whether he may succeed 
in commending his political ideas to the voters of the country is 
another question." 

The Atlanta Constitution, strongly Democratic, sees in this 
tribute a growth of the spirit that "permits the recognition of the 
true merits of men in public life, regardless of their party affilia- 
tions," and, as a further illustration of it, continues: "The era 
should be welcomed in which the Republican Times- Her aid can 
say such pleasant things of Mr. Bryan, and when the Democratic 
Constitution feels no hesitancy in saying equally as much for the 
personal character and qualifications of Mr. McKinley. All this, 
too, without a sacrifice of political opinion by either." 



PIG IRON AND PANICS. 

A STRIKING argument by Mr. George H. Hull to show that 
our disastrous financial panics are principally due to ad- 
vances in the price of pig iron has attracted considerable attention 
in the past few weeks ; and in spite of the many theories set up 
in years past to account for these periodical business depressions, 
such is the force of Mr. Hull's reasoning that hardly any one has 
ventured seriously to dispute his conclusions. Most papers which 
do not accept all that .Mr. Hull says agree, like the New York 
Journal of Commerce, that even if the advances in iron prices 
are not the direct cause of "hard times," they are at least warn- 
ing signals of danger ahead. 

The great importance of this argument, and of its practical ac- 
ceptance by financial thinkers, lies in the fact that exactly such an 
advance in the price of pig iron as Mr. Hull fears has just taken 
place, iron which was selling at six dollars a ton not long ago now 
selling at twelve dollars. If his view is correct, therefore, we are 
on the verge of another great business depression. 

Mr. Hull, who writes in The North American Review, begins 
by showing that the years of financial panics since 1854 have in- 
variably followed advances in iron prices : 

" In the recent enormous advance in the price of pig iron, the 
people of the United States have another 
opportunity of studying the cause of such 
advances, and realizing the controlling 
and disastrous effect they have upon 




business of all kinds throughout the entire country. It is well 
known that this advance is not an unusual occurrence, being 
only a repetition of what took place in 1S54, 1864, 1872, 1880, and 
1889. It was not disturbed finances, or loss of confidence, which 
turned the tide of prosperity in those years. It was the advance 
of from one hundred to three hundred percent, in the price of pig 
iron. The loss of confidence and disturbed finances came months 
afterward, and were the effects of the turn in the tide. Each 
of these advances, and its results, were object-lessons, from which 
we might have learned much if we had seized the opportunity, 
while the cause and its effect were passing before us. 

"The advance of 1S09 is a fact of the present moment. It is 
here, the evidences of it are everywhere around us, and, if history 
repeat itself, the events which follow its culmination will be a 
vivid and instructive picture." 

He then draws attention to the almost universal use of iron — 
in the preparation of food and clothing, in building, in water, gas 
and other pipes, in all forms of transportation, and, indeed, in all 
the machinery of war and peace. Its use, too, is growing rapidly : 

" Fifty years ago one hundred pounds were consumed in the 
United States annually for each of its inhabitants; ten years 
ago there were three hundred pounds for each person, and to- 
day we are consuming iron at the rate of four hundred pounds 
yearly for each one of our seventy-five millions of inhabitants. 

" Whatever restricts the consumption of iron limits, to that ex- 
tent, the growth of the people in wealth and prosperity. " 

The natural limit of prosperity comes when every worker is 
employed, and such a condition has none of the causes of "hard 
times" in it. "It is the natural condition," says Mr. Hull, "of an 
industrious people : it is. in effect, simply the whole people at 
work." He continues : 

"Nothing short of war, pestilence, or famine should check 
such a condition, and yet without any of these causes it is in- 
variably checked in this country after a few months' duration. 
Is it merely a coincidence that this has occurred, in each case, 
a few months after an abnormal advance in the price of pig iron, 
or is there some connection between the two ? Is one the cause 
and the other the effect ? This is at least a clew— let us follow it. 
In the center of growth in this country, iron advanced from nine- 
teen dollars to fifty dollars a ton in 1854; from eighteen dollars 
to seventy-five dollars in 1S64; from 
thirty-five dollars to sixty dollars in 
187a; from twenty dollars to forty-five 
dollars in 1880; from nine dollars to 
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seventeen dollars in iSSa; and iron which was sold a few months 
ago at six dollars in Alabama, is selling at twelve dollars to-day, 
with an advancing tendency and a visible supply of but six days' 
production. " 

Iron is the chief factor in our greatest enterprises, and most of 
them pay so small a margin of profit that when the price of iron 
rises loo per cent, or more, these enterprises have to stop. The 
end does not come suddenly, for the large buyers of iron carry 
several months' supply, hence the general public does not connect 
the rise in price with the shut-down several months later. The 
shut-downs soon increase in number, however, business slackens, 
failures increase, and a panic is the ultimate result. It is plain 
that whatever is responsible for stopping great enterprises and for 
the discharge of the men employed is responsible for the panic. 
Mr. Hull, to answer those who think there may be some other 
cause, asks : 

"If it is not iron, what is it? There is no other article of im- 
portance which is subject to such a condition of inadequate sup- 
ply or excessive advance in price. It is profitable to carry lumber 
for seasoning purposes, hence we have a stock of two or three years' 
production, piled up in every town, city, and village ; extraordi- 
nary demands can be made on this stock without inordinate ad- 
vances in price. The output of brick and stone can be increased 
quickly to meet any demand, by increasing the force in the brick- 
yards and stone-quarries ; buildings can be put up to-day, exclu- 
sive of the iron used, at an advance of five to ten per cent. It is 
not food or clothing ; there is no g r eat advance in any of these 
articles. Pass in review every other article, and you find no such 
famine and famine prices as take place in pig iron from time to 
time. The more it is studied, the more one will be impressed 
with the conviction that the unnatural price attained by iron is 
the cause which puts a stop to our natural flow of prosperity. 

"Every great staple, except iron, is either carried in large 
quantities, or its output can be increased to any desired degree, 
at short notice ; consequently, we have no famine or famine price 
in the other staples. The average stock of iron carried in the 
United States, during the last ten years, has been less than 
twenty-three days' product, and it takes practically a year to 
build new furnaces. What wonder, then, that as the books of 
consumers fill up with orders for months ahead, they become 
alarmed about the supply of iron, and in the scramble that each 
one makes to get enough to supply his individual wants the price 
is carried to enormous figures. " 

The only remedy for the disastrous advances in price, Mr. Hull 
argues, is to carry an ample supply. The iron men of the country 
are now laboring under the delusion, it seems, that a twenty- 
three days' stock of iron is overproduction, and, indeed, a score 
of efforts have been made within twenty years to restrict the out- 
put. Mr. Hull confesses that in 1884 he was himself at the head 
of one of these unwise attempts. 

How to carry an ample supply of iron, then, becomes the prob- 
lem. The solution, according to Mr. Hull, lies in dealing in iron 
upon the exchanges, and he argues from the example of other 
products to show that the great fluctuations in price would thus 
be stopped : 

" At one time there was no profitable system for carrying large 
stocks of grain, cotton, mineral oil, etc., and, during that time, 
these articles were subject to enormous fluctuations in price. 
Means of storage existed, but even then the carriage was attended 
by loss of the cost of storage and interest, and the price of these 
articles was inordinately low at the time of harvest. Later on, 
certificates representing these articles came to be dealt in on ex- 
change ; as the dealings in these certificates grew to be large, this 
carriage, through modern exchange methods, became profitable, 
and the extreme fluctuations in price were eliminated. The most 
pronounced instance of this change is found in the price of min- 
eral oil, which fluctuated during the nine years before it was dealt 
in on exchange from 52 cents to $7.88 per barrel at the wells as 
against a fluctuation of from 64 cents to $t 06 during the nine 
years after it was dealt in on exchanges. The largest stock car- 
ried during the first period of nine years was five hundred thou- 
sand barrels ; the average stock, after it was dealt in on Ex- 



changes, was thirty-six million barrels. In other words, before 
exchange dealing existed, a stock of five hundred thousand bar- 
rels carried the price down to 52 cents; after exchange dealings 
were inaugurated, a stock seventy-two times as large was easily 
carried, with 64 cents as the lowest price reached. Could there 
be a stronger illustration of the beneficial effect of exchange 
dealings? 

"A three weeks' stock of pig iron in the United States during 
dull times carries prices below the cost of production. With 
active dealings in pig iron on exchanges a six months' stock 
could be easily carried, without forcing prices to as low a point." 

Scotland affords an example. Pig iron has been dealt in on 
the Exchanges there for fifty years or more. Mr. Hull says : 

" For thirty years out of the last fifty the stock carried in Scot- 
land, by exchange dealing alone, has amounted to more than six 
months' production, and at one time, for five years in succession, 
the stock amounted to more than twelve months' production. . . 

"A forced sale of 2o,ocotons in the United States during the 
last twenty years under normal conditions would have caused a 
decline in price of from 25 cents to 50 cents a ton; the same 
amount forced off on the Glasgow exchange would have caused 
a decline of perhaps a half-penny. On the occasion of a very de- 
pressed market, within the last three years, a forced sale of 10,000 
tons in the United States caused a decline of $2 a ton ; 30,000 tons 
were sold on the Scotch Exchange at the same time at a decline 
of one penny and half per ton 

"In this age, an ample supply of iron, tfnd stability in its price, 
are second in importance only to a stable government. We may 
avoid the disasters resulting from a scarcity of money in times of 
an extraordinary demand by inaugurating a flexible currency 
system, but we can not build flexible furnaces." 

The Manufacturers' Record, Baltimore, says of Mr. Hull's 
article : 

"The fact that Mr. Hull is president of the American Pig-Iron 
Storage Warrant Company lends additional force to his argu 
ments in favor of the warrant system, whatever difference cf 
opinion there may be about the connection of the movements in 
iron with fluctuations in industrial life. The system has been 
found exceedingly useful, particularly in the South, where it has 
already gained firm foothold. To put it into general operation 
upon a basis of six months' stocks of iron, however, would re- 
quire an accelerated output of iron, inasmuch as at present the 
iron output is upon a margin nearer six days than six months. 
The general adoption of the warrant system would, we believe, 
be of great value to the country, as the iron situation would be 
materially strengthened in being rid of extreme tendencies in 
either direction, no matter what conditions in other departments 
of industry might arise." 

The Iron Age. New York, says of the iron situation . 

"The predicted shortage in pig iron is beginning to be felt, 
particularly in foundry irons in the West. Instances are coming 
to light of foundries being obliged to shut down for several days 
awaiting receipts of needed raw material. So far it is believed 
that the trouble has been caused by the non-arrival of special 
brands desired for the usual mixture on which the foundry has 
been running or to the deferring of purchases a little too long to 
secure shipments in time to insure steady operation. But it is 
nevertheless a fact to be considered that the stoppage of foundries 
for lack of any kind of pig iron is a new experience in the trade 
which points to further trouble of the same character." 



Where is the Center of Population?— An interesting 

prediction as to where the "center of population" of the United 
States will be found in 1000 is given by the New York Sun, with 
a sketch of its travels since 1790 The Su* says ; 

" By the first national census taken in 1790, when the population 
of the country was not much greater than of New York City to- 
day, the center of population was twenty-three miles east of Bal- 
timore. It was still in the neighborhood of Baltimore, tho to the 
west of that city in 1800. In 1810 it was near Washington. In 
1S20 it was at Woodstock. Va. . and in 1830, 1840, and 1850 in the 
present State of West Virginia. In i860 it was a little to the 
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south of Cbillicothe, Ohio, this being the rirst official appearance 
of Ohio as the center of population, tho it has remained the politi- 
cal center of population steadily ever since. 

" In 1S70 the center of populaton was on a line in Ohio between 
Chillicothe and Cincinnati, in iSSc it was in the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati; and in 1890, the year of the last national census, it 
was in Decatur county, Ind.. near the Ohio boundary, and on a 
line between Cincinnati and Indianapolis. The government esti- 
mate of the present population of the United States, exclusive of 
countries over which its sovereignty has been extended, was 75,- 
000,000 on June 1, and all sections of the country have partici- 
pated, tho not equally, in the growth of population since 1S90, 
when it was (12. 100.000. 

"By the coming census the Ohio and Mississippi Valley States 
will proably be shown to have gained less from direct foreign im- 
migration than in any previous decade, while the citizens of the 
Middle and New England States have relatively gained more. 
There has been a substantial increase in population, larger prob- 
ably than in any period since the close of the Civil War, in the 
Southern and South border States, and a much larger increase in 
those of the Southwest, most notably in Texas the total vote of 
which increased from 330,000 in 18B0 to 340.000 in iSooand 550,- 
000 in 1896. The population of Texas (2.200.000 in 1890) is prob- 
ably near 3.600.000. 

"A state census taken of Kansas in 1S95, on the other hand, 
showed the population of that State to be less than in 1800. while 
in the tame period the population of New Jersey had increased 
16 per cent. Between 1800 and 1895 the population of Florida in- 
creased from 390,000 to 4(>5, 000. while the population of South 
Dakota (328,000 in 1890) was returned as 330.000 five years later. 

"The growth of population in American States between 1800 
and 1900 will be in accordance with the increase of the urban pop- 
ulation in each rather than with the gain in agricultural districts. 
As a majority of the cities are in the North, it appears likely that 
the 'center of population ' in 1900 will be on or near the banks of 
the Wabash in the State of Indiana, at some point northwesterly 
from the present center and nearer the Illinois than the Ohio 
State line." 

HOMES AND STREET-CAR FARES. 

TJJRC'BABLY few of the immense number of people who use 
-*• the trolley-car in the United States realize what an advan- 
tage we have over the people of Europe in the simple fact that our 
fare is no more for a ride of five miles than for one of five blocks. 
Mr. Edward K. Higgms, editor of The Street Railway Journal, 
points out that this difference between uniform and graded 
street-car fares makes the difference between a city comfortably 
distributed over a wide area and one crowded to the limit of en- 
durance. In an address before the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia published in Municipal Affairs (New York), he says: 

"In this country a uniform five-cent fare is almost universal ; in 
other countries a variable fare, based on distance traveled, is 



equally universal. There is something more than a mere tinan- 
cial policy involved in the discussion of the fare problem. 
Broadly speaking, a uniform fare means depopulation of the 
tenement house districts and settlement of the suburbs — means a 
clear happy life in purer air and lietter surroundings — means in 
dividual homes and plenty of room for the children. A graded 
fare means enormous density of population in the heart of the 
city, scanty suburban settlements, pale faces, sickly children, and 
a miserable home- life (or the masses These words are not too 
strong, nor is the influence of street railway fares upon these liv 
ing conditions exaggerated. The difference between the street- 
railway track mileage and investment in our principal cities and 
those of equal size abroad is something amazing. Compare, lor 
example. Brooklyn. Glasgow, and Boston, three cities of about 
the same size. Brooklyn with a population of about 900.000, 
within 5-cent fare limits, has over 500 miles of track. Boston, 
with 700,000 population, has 325 miles of track, while Glasgow, 
with 800.000 population, has but 77 miles of track. The total 
street-railway investment in Brooklyn is nearly $100,000,000. in 
Boston is over $25.ooo,<xx>, and in Glasgow less than $4,000,000 
The 800.000 people of Glasgow are distributed over but 23 square 
miles, Brooklyn's 900.000 inhabitants live in a 45-mile area, and 
have a population density of but 25,000 per square mile, while 
Boston's 700,000 inhabitants are happy in 122 square miles of 
area, with a population density of but 5. 700 per square mile Is 
not the uniform-fare principle justified by these figures alone? 

" For 5 cents a citizen of Brooklyn may travel more than 10 
miles. A citizen of any of our great cities can travel 10. 15, or 
even 20 miles. In doing so he inflicts a loss upon the company, 
and if there were a large proportion of the total number ot pas- 
sengers carried who traveled so far, or even 5- or 10-mile dis- 
tances, our city railway properties would be continually unprofit- 
able and probably insolvent It is in the short distance riding 
that the losses are made up. and it must therefore, in frankness 
be admitted that the short distance rider pays part of the fare of 
him who rides the longer distance. This is an apparent injustice, 
which can not, however, be remedied unless the whole principle 
and policy of American street-railroading be radically changed, 
and the effect of the change would be undoubtedly disastrous 
from a sociological point of view, tending to check the expansion 
of cities into the suburbs and increase the congestion of life in 
the centers. " 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Alger is resigned only to his fate.— The A'ecord. Ckicago. 

ANYHOW, somebody destroyed Cervera*s fleet. — 7 he I ommerctai Affeal % 
Memphis. 

IT is now said that Dewey will arrive much earlier than was expected. 
That is just Dewey s way.— The Record, ( kicago 

Says Bryan, "I stand just where I stood three years ajfo.*' Sit down. Mr 
Bryan. You must be awfully tired, too.— The /*re$s, Sew York. 

Another important victory has been won in the Philippines General 
Otis has been convinced that he needs more troops.— the ^ cws. Deficit 

SOME time in March, 1901, the rumor that Secretary Alger is about to 
retire from the Cabinet is liable to become true - The Tribune, Detroit. 

We apprehend that we snail never have universal peace until science 
jumps in and discovers that war is a disease and isolates the germ — Ike 
Journal, Detroit. 

EuknfK's peculiar idea of American institutions is shown by the fact th*t 
over there Mark Twain attracts tr.ore attention than Mailt Hanna — The 
Star, Washington. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



MRS. SOUTHWORTH AND THE NOVEL OF 
SENTIMENT. 

TV/T RS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, who died at Wash- 
A*-* ington on June 30, was undoubtedly the most voluminous 
writer of fiction in the literary history of America and probably 
of the world. Something over eighty novels are credited to her, 
and at one time her vogue was very great among lovers of the 




MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 

sensational and sentimentally romantic type of literature. The 
New York Sun (July 2) , gives the following account of her career : 

"Her father. Captain Charles Nevitte, was a native of Alex- 
andria, Va. She was married in 1841. She separated from her 
husband in* 1843, and was thrown upon her owu resources. She 
wrote stories and short sketches for weekly newspapers and taught 
in the Washington public schools. Her first novel, 'Retribution,' 
was printed in the Washington National Era. It was begun as 
a short story, Mrs. Southworth has explained since, but length- 
ened itself out week after week until it became a novel, which 
was published as a whole by Harper & Brothers in 1849. The 
story became popular, and she followed it with many others in 
rapid succession. Among them were 'The Widow's Son,' 'Ish- 
mael,' 'The Deserted Wife,' 'The Discarded Daughter.' 'The 
Changed Brides, ' and ' Beautiful Fiend. ' She wrote eighty 
novels in all, and most of them for Bonner's New York Ledger. 
The work was profitable. Mrs. Southworth, after the third or 
fourth year of her literary career, lived in comfort and might have 
lived at ease 

"It was Mrs. Southworth who sent to Whittier the Barbara 
Frietchie incident from which the poet evolved his poem of that 
title. Since the ballad was written the name and truth of the 
incident have been disputed, but from the evidence of the case 
there is but little doubt that there were actual events very much 
like those told in the poem. At the time of her death Mrs. South- 
worth had in her possession the letter which she wrote to Whittier 
relating to the incident, and his reply. Whittier's letter was as 
follows : 

"Amesbury, 9 Mo., 8, 1S63. 
"My dear Mrs. Southworth: I heartily thank thee for thy 
ve _ y kind letter, with enclosed message. It ought to have fallen 
into better bands, but I have just written a little ballad of Bar- 
bara Frietchie, which will appear in the next Atlantic. If it is 
good for anything, thee deserves all the credit for it. I wish I 
could accept thy kind invitation to be present at thy cottage home, 
but I am too much of an invalid to undertake the journey. I 



thank thee none the less, however, for asking me. I shall go 
there in imagination, if I can not go otherwise. 

"With best wishes for thy health and happiness. I am most 
truly thy Fr', John G. Whittier." 

Speaking of Mrs. Southworth's great popularity at the time of 
the War of Secession, the Chicago Times-Herald tells this story : 

" So fond were the soldiers of Mrs. Southworth that at the close 
of the war it was customary for military men visiting Washington 
to go over to the Georgetown cottage and call on the writer, who 
did not, however, appreciate ber popularity, and would keep out 
of the way if possible. On one occasion a party of soldiers were 
told by the colored housekeeper that Mrs. Southworth was not in. 
They loitered about the place, looked over the cliff at the river 
view, and finally approached a plain woman who was weeding in 
the yard, her face hidden under a sunbonnet. 

" ' Do you think if we wait Mrs. Southworth will be home soon ? ' 
asked one of the soldiers, 'we would like very much to see her.' 

"'She isn't much to look at, but you can judge for yourself — I 
am Mrs. Southworth,' was the pleasant reply, and she invited 
the soldiers in and talked with them about their experience in the 
war, making notes that she afterward used." 

The Detroit News Tribune says of her : 

" In the days of her prime Mrs. Southworth was wont to grind 
out a ' three-decker ' in as many months, and even at this rapid 
rate she could not produce stories fast enough to satisfy the de- 
mand. 

"In their way they were very good stories, too. She might 
have lacked George Eliot's erudition, and George Sand's art; 
but her public was not captious, and the sneers of the critic counted 
for naught with the thousands that eagerly waited for each in- 
stalment of her tales of love and chivalry. Mrs. Southworth knew 
nothing of the problem story. She fashioned no psychological 
mazes for her readers to wander through. No hereditary influ - 
ences had to be explained. The heroine was a real heroine and 
the hero was a real hero. The villain was always thwarted be- 
fore he had accomplished his hellish purpose, and when the right 
triumphed it triumphed for keeps. The heroine did not meet an 
untimely fate in the last chapters. Neither was the hero disposed 
of by methods that no honest novelist has a right to use ; for Mrs. 
Southworth took no liberties with the confidence of her readers. 
As a rule the principals in her story were married and lived hap- 
pily ever after, just as tbey should have done. The young wife 
did not compromise herself, or place herself in situations that the 
young person has no business to know anything about, and a dis- 
secting-room was not a necessary appurtenance to the plot. 

"And after all. perhaps her stories are no sillier than many of 
those that appeal to public taste to-day. They were mediocre 
and harmless, but we may forgive her much because she did not 
prattle about her art. " 

The Omaha World-Herald thus speaks of her title to kind re- 
membrance : 

"The death of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth will be deeply re- 
gretted by the older generation of readers, to whom her name 
was familiar. Mrs. Southworth is not well known among the 
younger generation, but thirty years ago her name was a house- 
hold word. It can not be said of Mrs. Southworth that she was a 
great author, but if success is to be measured by popularity, thee 
Mrs. Southworth achieved marked success. She was one of a 
number whose contributions made the old New York Ledger 
famous under the management of the elder Bonner, and no writer 
of the last score of years has been more widely read than Mrs. 
Southworth was twoscore years ago. To modern readers her 
stories are stilted and unnatural, but it must at least be admitted 
that while her novels were not of a high literary order they were 
more moral in tone than the bulk of novels now flooding the 
market. She wrote to lift common people away from their hum- 
drum surroundings and give them a peep into life they could 
never hope to live. She did not write to educate, but to enter- 
tain, and while entertaining did not descend to writing stuff that 
would tend to demoralize. Her novels were all tragic and tear- 
ful, but to her readers they brought joy, for at last virtue always 
triumphed, the right parties wed, and wrong was exposed and 
punished. 

"Among her novels, and the ones that achieved the greatest 
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by tbe critic that be is infallible. When an honest critic writes of 
a book that it is a feeble and worthless production, be is giving 
merely bis own opinion, but unless be is morally certain that such 
opinion is right he has no right to express it. Of course be is 
perfectly certain that his opinion of the book is a just one; in 
other words, he is certain of his infallibility. Asamatter of fact, 
we all know that critics are not infallible. Of what value, then, 
is criticism based upon (he fallacy that when a critic declares ex 
cathedra his opinion of any book such opinion is infallible? The 
more one thinks of what criticism is, of what it ought to be, and 
of what it never can be, the more nearly one approaches to tbe 
confines of insanity." 

Mr. Alden therefore proposes, as the only remedy for "plural 
criticism,'* that tbe public cease from reading criticisms of new 
books except such articles as contain a bare statement of tbe 
book's contents or extracts which will give a just representation 
of its character. He concludes : 

"Once in a century there is born a man whose opinions about 
books are worthy of attention, but what is one real critic among 
such an intolerable quanitity of books ? Even our cleverest men 
merely express their own likes and dislikes when they write what 
they call criticism. Mr. George Moore honestly regards Kipling 
as a hideous blot on our civilization. Mr Andrew Lang thinks 
that Mr. Moore can not write a novel that is worth reading, bat 
at tbe same time he regards Mr. Rider Haggard as one of the 
greatest novelists of the day. If the public accepts tbe opinions 
of these critics what an extraordinary mental condition the public 
must be in 1 

"One would naturally fancy that Sir Edwin Arnold would know 
a good novel from a bad one. And yet look at the list of ' the one 
hundred best novels in the world* published by The Daily Tele- 
graph. This list was selected by Sir Edwin Arnold with tbe 
assistance of Mr. H. D. Trail and Mr W. L. Courtney. In tbe 
list we find ' Guy Livingstone, ' 1 The Wide. Wide World, ' ' Valen- 
tine Vox,' 'The Deemster.' and books by Miss Amelia Rives, 
'Ouida.' Whyte- Melville, and W. H. Ainsworth. not one of which 
deserves a place in any library. When Messrs. Arnold. Trail, 
and Courtney agree in classing the books I bave mentioned among 
the 'one hundred best novels in tbe world, ' of what value is their 
critical judgment? Is the opinion of a man who regards 'Valen- 
tine Vox ' as one of the best novels in tbe world entitled to any 
weight when he brings it to bear on a new novel?" 



A Curious Case of Literary Parallel.— One of the 

most singular literary parallels ever brought to light has just been 
discovered by a correspondent of Literature. Lord Robert Ure, 
in Hall Caine's novel, 'The Christian.' thus describes the dra- 
matic effect produced by John Storm "s prophecv of the impending 
destruction of London : 

"I counted seventeen people on their knees in tbe streets— 
upon my soul, I did 1 Eleven old women of eighty, two or three 
of seventy, and one or two that might be as young as sixty-nine. 
Then the epidemic of piety in high life too ! Several of oar mil- 
lionaires gave sixpence apiece to beggars — were seen to do it, 
don't you know? One old girl gave up playing baccarat and 
subscribed to ' Darkest England. ' No end of sweet little women 
confessed their pretty weaknesses to their husbands, and now 
that the world is wagging along as merrily as before, they don't 
know what the devil they are to do " 



popularity, were ' Ishmael, or From tbe Depths,' 'The Hidden 
Hand,' 'Retribution,' 'The Deserted Wife,' and 'The Haunted 
Homestead.' Of these 'Retribution' was the first and 'The 
Hidden Hand ' the most popular. Tbe latter was first published 
in the New York Ledger about 1854, and was reprinted in that 
paper no less than three times in response to earnest requests. It 
was dramatized and a few years ago no repertoire dramatic com- 
pany failed to include it. The character of Wool, the old and 
faithful negro servant ; Capitola, the heroine ; Black Donald, the 
villain, and Colonel Black, the good old man, were well drawn 
and a never-ending source of amusement to old and young." 



SIX CRITICS ROLLED INTO ONE. 

THE long-standing quarrel between critic and author has just 
taken a curious and unexpected turn in England. The 
parties to tbe controversy are Dr. Conan Doyle and Dr. Nicoll. 
editor of the London Bookman and English correspondent of the 
American Bookman. It appears that Dr. Nicoll, who is also 
editor of a nonconformist weekly journal, writes book reviews for 
these and several other papers — six in all. Worse still, in the 
opinion of his litjsrary victims, he writes under different signa- 
tures in each. Thus if he disapproves of a book be can say so six 
times, to six different circles of readers, under six different names, 
creating the impression in the minds of those who chance to see 
or hear of all these opinions that the consensus of literary criti- 
cism is overwhelmingly against the unfortunate author who does 
not happen toappeal to bis critical taste. Mr. William L. Alden. 
himself a critic who expresses bis literary opinions with sufficient 
strength upon occasion, takes the part of Dr. Doyle in this con- 
troversy. Writing from London to the New York Times, he 
says : 

"The critic of whom Dr. Doyle complains has of course an 
swered his accuser. His answer is perhaps good, considered as 
repartee, but it is hardly argument. He say that he recently 
found fault with a book written by Dr. Doyle on the ground that 
it contained a chapter calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of 
tbe conscientious nonconformist. Hence these tears on the part 
of the aggrieved author! Tbe critic, however, does not deny 
that he is six critics rolled into one, tho he declines to admit that 
be is guilty of any offense. 

** There certainly does seem to be more or less justice in Dr. 
Doyle's complaint. In spite of what Miss Corelli says, criticism 
has ordinarily an important effect upon tbe sale of a book. The 
sort of people who admire Miss Corelli 's productions probably do 
not know what criticism means, and it is extremely improbable 
that any one of them ever reads a criticism in any of the leading 
weeklies. The average reader of Dr. Doyle's books, on the con- 
trary, would be almost certain to read criticisms of any new book 
from his pen, and if those criticisms were unanimously adverse, 
be would not buy it. If the critic of The Bookman points out in 
six different papers that Dr. Doyle's last book is unfit to be read, 
there are hundreds of people who will say - 'The critics all agree 
that tbe book is bad, and so I will not read it. ' It does not seem 
fair that one man should have this power, but what can be done 
to remedy the abuse? " 

Mr. Alden does not think that anything can be done, since the 
"free-born Briton," and presumably also tbe free born American, 
has an inalienable right to pen as many criticisms of the same 
work as he can find acceptance for 

Mr. Alden, tho himself a critic, does not entertain a high opin- 
ion of the value of literary criticism, which he thinks in nine 
cases out of ten represents no more than the generally very lim 
ited taste of the critic himself, or the mood in-which he happens 
to be when he sits down to write. Then too, really trained and 
scientific literary criticism, the outcome of the literary study of a 
broad and well-balanced mind well versed in literary history, is 
as rare, it has been said, as is a similar quality of dramatic or art 
criticism : 

"Criticism is something which can never be made perfect in 
this imperfect world. It is all based upon the false assumption 



In Swift's "True and Faithful Narrative of What Passed in 
London during the Great Conflagration " the following description 
is given of the scenes following the preacher William Cbeston's 
prediction of the coming end of the world : 

" I . . . counted at least seventeen who were upon their knees 
and seemed in actual devotion. Eleven of them, indeed, appeared 
to be old women of about fourscore ; the six others were men in 
advanced life, but (as I could guess) two of them might be under 
seventy. ... It was remarkable that several of our very richest 
tradesmen of the city in common charity gave away shillings and 
sixpences to the beggars who plied about the church doors. . . . 
Three great ladies, a valet de thambre, two lords, a Custom- 
House officer, five half-pay captains, and a baronet (all noted 
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gamesters) came publicly into a church at Westminster and de- 
posited a very considerable sum of money in the minister's 
hands. ... I forbear mentioning the private confessions of par- 
ticular ladies to their husbands. " 

The London Academy, in commenting on this remarkable par- 
allelism, says : 

"Mr. Hall Caine's reply has yet to come. The likeness be- 
tween the two descriptions may be purely accidental and Mr. 
Caine may never have seen Swift's document. But if he has in- 
tentionally adapted an actual account of such a panic, it is a 
great pity he did not acknowledge the loan. No one would think 
less of his own narrative powers." 



ROBERT BONNER, THE FATHER OF LITER- 
ARY ADVERTISING. 



THE career of Robert Bonner, who altho an Irishman by birth 
is said to have been more American than the Americans 
themselves, is an instructive example of the value not only of 
persistence and sagaciousness but of the high art of advertising 
as applied to literary undertakings. Mr. Bonner came to this 
country at the age of 
sixteen, and begin- 




ning as "printer's 
devil " he rose with 
great rapidity 
through the grades 
of printer, foreman, 
proofreader, and ed- 
itor to a command- 
ing position in the 
journalistic world of 
forty years ago. The 
following sketch of 
the busier portion of 
bis life is given in 
the New York Com- 
mercial Adver- 
tiser : 

"In 1844 he came 
to this city and took 
a place as proof- 
reader and assistant 
foreman on The 
Evening Mirror, 
published by Mor- 
ris, Willis & Fuller. It was while here that he made his 
record as a rapid typesetter, which, it is said, had never been 
equaled. Several attempts had been made to set 24,000 ems in 
twenty-four hours, and $10 was offered to Robert Bonner if he 
would make that record. In twenty-hours and twenty-eight min- 
utes he set 35,500 ems of solid type. At this time he occupied his 
leisure hours in writing for The Courant. He also wrote for 
Albany, Boston, and Washington papers. 

"After several years' service on The Mirror, Mr. Bonner, who 
had accumulated some money, bought The Merchants' Ledger, 
a weekly financial journal. Almost from the start of his new 
venture Mr. Bonner began the introduction of fresh features. 
The publication of a financial newspaper was not exactly to his 
liking, and gradually he changed its character so that the journal 
which had been of use only to business men was adapted to the 
home. Many of the old features were retained, however, and it 
was not until 1855 that Mr. Bonner found that the time had ar- 
rived when he could take a decisive step in the direction in which 
his judgment told him lay the way to a fortune. In that year he 
dropped the name ' Merchants' ' from the title of the publication 
and substituted for it 'New York,' and from that day to the pres- 
ent the paper has been known as the New York Ledger. At this 
time he announced that he had engaged Fanny Fern, then at the 
head of women story-tellers, to write a story at the rate of $100 a 
column, what seemed a fabulous sum in those days. It was at 



ROBERT BONNER, 

At the age of Seventy-one. 



this time that Mr. Bonner began his system of extensive adver 
tising in the newspapers that made his paper famous. He filled 
whole pages in the newspapers, and on one occasion The Herald 
had to double its size in order to accommodate Mr. Bonner's ad- 
vertisement. 

"Mr. Bonner's methods bore rich fmit. The circulation of The 
Ledger reached 500,000 and made the owner rich. He secured 
the leading writers of the world as contributors for his journal. 
He secured his first contribution from Edward Everett by offering 
a $10,000 subscription for the fund for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon. He gave Tennyson $?.ooo for a poem, Beecher $30,000 
for thenovel 'Norwood,' and Longfellow $3,000 for some verses." 

The Baltimore American calls him the father of present-day 
methods of advertising, ami -ays: 

" His success was due solely to the fact that from his first ven- 
ture he reposed his trust in the value of printer's ink, and had 
the courage to expend hundreds of thousands of dollars in pre- 
senting the merits of his literary wares. He took an insignificant 
paper, paid fabulous sums to popular authors for stories, and then 
proceeded to acquaint the world with his doings. 

" It was not sufficient to announce merely that he bad paid 
Fanny Fern $100 a column for a story. He must make a sensa- 
tion of it, and in this purpose he succeeded admirably. Thou- 
sands were spent in creating the sensation, but the reward came 
with the first instalment of the story, when the circulation of bis 
paper jumped from nothing to 50.000 in one week. He had peo- 
ple talking about and wanting to see and read his paper, and its 
success was made. He made his millions by spending fabulous 
sums in interesting the public in his projects, and by always 
keeping faith with the public on the promises be made. Since 
he took the initiative thousands have followed in his wake, and 
merchants the world over now know the true value of printer's 
ink as a money-maker. They know that value simply because 
Robert Bonner taught them that the public wonld demand the 
thing, no matter how insignificant, in which it bad become in- 
terested by judicious advertising." 

The Boston Advertiser says of him : 

"The topic is not one which calls for lengthy comment, altho a 
topic more inviting to reminiscence and moralization has seldom 
been offered. His work was in one sense ephemeral. His per- 
sonality was attractive and interesting without being command- 
ing. Neither the paper which he brought from insignificance to 
a circulation of 500.000 copies per week, nor any other achieve- 
ment of Robert Bonner's, can be regarded as an enduring monu- 
ment to his fame. Nevertheless, he did a very great deal for 
American literature. Not that he published anything which wiil 
live, or ought to. Not that he was the means of introducing to 
the world great writers. Not that the character of the reading 
which he sent into so many hundreds of thousands of homes was 
such as to be in any degree worthy of enthusiastic mention, to 
refine and elevate the public taste ; tho it is to be said, to Mr. 
Bonner's honor, or to his credit for business shrewdness, or both 
— probably both — that the stories in The Ledger were invariably 
free from moral taint, and intellectually were a great deal above 
the dime novel and yellow-kid level. 

" But what he really did for literature was to help make it an 
independent profession. For the first time in American literary 
history authors began to be well paid when Robert Bonner began 
to pay them. Some of the sums which he paid were extrava- 
gantly out of all proportion to the real merits of the men and 
women who were lucky enough to receive the droppings from his 
Fortunatus's purse. Those enormous sums were, of course, paid, 
more often than otherwise, as advertisements for The Ledger 
rather than as just remuneration to the authors. All the same, 
not only those authors but authorship in America reaped great 
benefits ; and because they did so, literature to-day in our country 
is better established, and established on a higher plane, than, ;n 
all probability, would have been possible if Robert Bonner had 
not lived." 



Kipling's Case against the Putnams.— One of the 

first things Mr. Kipling has done after his arrival in England ba« 
been to give out a carefully prepared statement of the facts re- 
lating to his pending suit against Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Son> 
for infringement of copyright, so that the English public might 
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understand the principles which are involved in it. Referring to 
the Putnams' allegation that he refused specifications, be says 
that at anytime between March 13 and April 22 a settlement 
could have been made if it had been desired by them. He con- 
cludes with this indictment of them before the bar of public opin- 
ion (as reported in the New York Times of July 8) : 

"They have, under cover of following the routine of trade, pro- 
duced an incomplete set of books, which they wish the public to 
accept as a complete edition of my books. They have attempted, 
both by the title they selected for their edition and by placing on 
every volume my autograph in facsimile and an imitation of an 
elephant's head, which is the distinguishing mark of my 'Out- 
ward Bound Edition,' to make the public believe that their ven- 
ture had my sanction. 

" They have used, in part, matter written and authorized by me, 
in part matter written but not authorized, in part matter neither 
written nor authorized by me. 

"They have appropriated copyright material for their own uses 
in their specially prepared index. 

" They have tampered with a copyrighted book three years after 
publication. 

"They have made me responsible before a public to whom I do 
peculiarly owe the best and most honest work that I can turn out 
for an egregious, padded fake. 

"And all these things they did, taking advantage of that pub- 
lic's interest in my illness when I lay at the point of death. 

" I do not see bow I can permit their action to pass without 
challenge. It establishes too many precedents which will do evil 
to the honor and integrity of the profession that so far has given 
me countenance and profit. " 



PARODIES OF MARKHAM'S 

HOE. 



MAN WITH THE 



EDWIN MARKHAM'S poem, altho first published this year, 
has already been the subject of more comment and contro- 
versy than has probably any American poem written in twenty 
years. Mr. Markham 's reputation as a poet has been increased 
by his new book of verses, which has won much warm commenda- 
tion from critics of note, but the poem entitled " The Man with 
the Hoe * still continues to be the main subject of discussion. It 
has received so much high praise that Mr. Markham can well 
afford to be satisfied if it meets with some misunderstanding and 
detraction. Doubtless Mr. Markham intended that we should 
take Millet's peasant as a type representing roughly the results 
of the inequality of opportunity which so largely prevails among 
all classes of toilers, and naturally he selected an extreme type 




THE REAL MAN WITH THE HOE. 



as a more distinct and impressive illustration of what this inequal- 
ity can and often does bring about. Having been himself bred 
on an American farm, it is highly improbable that he wishes us 
to accept the gaunt and pathetic figure in Millet's painting as a 




THE MAN WITH THE LOAD. 



fair type of the American agricultural laborer. Yet a number 
of his critics have so understood the poem. Mr. Ralph E. Jen- 
kins, of the Chicago bar, has, for example, written a poem in 
defense of the "Real Man with the Hoe," holding up to admira- 
tion the qualities of 
self-respect, i n d e- 
pendence, and intel- 
ligence to be found 
in the American 
rural classes. With 
considerable heat he 
writes : 

" Markham 's ' Man 
With the Hoe ' is an 
insult to every 
farmer and every 
farmer's son in 
America. It draws 
a picture that has 
no foundation in 
fact. It is utterly 
vicious, in that it 
degrades honorable 

labor and promotes contempt for work, and dissatisfaction, 
unrest, and despair where there should be hope, happiness, 
and courage. It and all similar woful waitings are worse than 
worthless trash. " 

We append one of the best parodies of Mr. Markham 's famous 
poem ; 

THE MAN WITH THE LOAD 

Bowed by a weight of fiery stuff, he lean* 

Against the hitching-po&t and gases 'round ! 

Besotted emptiness is in his face, 

He bears a load that still may get him down. 

Who made him dull to shame and dead to pride, 

A thing that cares not and that never thinks. 

Filthy, profane, a consort for the pig ? 

Who loosened and let down that stubbly jaw? 

Whence came the scum adhering to those lips? 

What was it clogged and burned away his brain ? 

Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To love and to be loved ; to propagate 

And feel the passion of Kternity ? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the sunt 

And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more hideous than Ibis— 

More tongued with proof that Darwin didn't know— 

Por where in all the world of brutish beasts 

Is one from which this monster might have come? 

His blood flows in the frail, disfigured babe 

O'er which the pale, heart- broken mother bend*. 

But what to him are those hot tears she sheds, 

What cares he for the taunts his children bear. 

The hungry cries they raise ; their twisted limbs? 

Through this dread shape the devil boldly looks. 

And in that reeling presence mocks the world ! 

Through this dread shape humanity is shamed. 

Profaned, outraged, dragged down and brought to scorn — 

Made to inhale fumes from the slime he spews 

And hear him jest at Virtue and at God. 

O masters, lords, and rulers in our land. 

Must this foul solecism still 

Be tolerated in an age when men 

Grasp power from the circumambient air 

And speak through space across the roaring gulfs? 

Mum this vile thing be left to wed at will 

And propagate bis idiotic spawn, 

A shame upon tne age in which we live, 

A curse on generations to be born ? 

O masters, lords, and rulers in our land. 
How may ye hope to reckon with this - man " t 
How get along without the vote he casts 
When there are public offices to fill ? 
How will it be with candidates when he 
No longer hangs upon the reeking bar 
Prepared to fight, to stab, to murder, and 
Tovote for him who furnishes his drinks? 
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One aggrieved individual apparently thinks that there are still 
worse things in life than men with hoes, to wit : 

THE MAN WITH THE LAWNMOWER. 

[With suitable explanations to Edwin Markham.] 

Bowed by the meanness of the act, he leans 
Upon the handle, Razes on the ground. 
With empty stomach — 'tis but 5 A.M. — 
And on his back naught but an undershirt. 
Who made him dead to other people's rights, 
A thing that cares not how much wo he makes. 
Stolid and selfish brother to the ox ? 
His is the hand that shoves that thing along 
Whose loud, infernal racket breaks the sleep! 
Is this Thing, made in likeness of a man, 
To have dominion o'er the neighborhood ; 
To end the tired dreamer's morning nap ; 
And shall no victim have the right to shoot him ? 
Is this the Dream of all the ages past. 
For whose sake bends the spacious firmament ? 
Down all the block to its remotest house 
There is no dread so terrible as this— 
More potent too'erwhelm the soul with wrath, 
More filled with portent of a day's unrest- 
More fraught with emphasized profanity ! 

O masters, lords, and aldermen, give ear ! 

How will ye deal out justice to this Man > 

How answer when some gaunt, long-suffering wretch 

Whose slumbers he has murdered craves the right 

To punch his head off and once more bring peace 

To a distracted neighborhood ? Ye men— 

Ye men who rule the town, 'tis up to you ! 

— Chicago Tribune. 

Woman must of course be given her say in the discussion, and 
she takes it thus : 

THE WOMAN UNDER THE HEEL OP THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 

"Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this." 

From " The Man with the Hoe * 

Look into that "last gulf,"0 Poett I pray tbee, 

Down, down where its nether c-e leans. 
And find there— God help us !— a "snape " to gainsay thee, 

A shape that aff righteth the fiends. 
And listen, O listen 1 For through all the thunder 

A voice crieth— heavy with wo — 
"I, I am the woman, the woman that's under 

The heel of ' The Man with the Hoe.' " 

She is the begotten of derelict ages. 

Of systems senescent the flaw ; 
She is the forgotten of singers and sages— 

The creature of lust and of law. 
The tale of the "Terror"— the ox 'a brute brother, 

Can never be told overmuch. 
But she Is the vassal, and she is the mother. 

The thrice-accursed mother of such. 

Look up from that last gulf, thou newest evangel, 

Thou builder of ladders for men, 
Look up to the pleading, pale face of the angel 

That wooeth a Prince of the Pen, 
And sometimes, a little, tho half the world wonder, 

And critics cry high and cry low- 
Sing out for the woman— the woman that's under 

The heel of "The Man with the Hoe." 

Hester A. Benedict, in The Pacific Ensign. 



Bernhardt's Views of Hamlet's Madness.— Sarah 
Bernhardt does not believe that the melancholy Dane was mad ; 
neither does she believe that he was fat, as is often alleged. 
During her impersonation of Hamlet at the Adelphi Theater (see 
The Literary Digest, July 8) , an expression of opinion from 
her on these two vital points was obtained by the London Chron- 
icle. The following is a part of the interview as given in that 
paper : — 

"'Your idea of Hamlet, I take it. is that of a slender, willowy 
youth ? ' 

"'Because the original impersonator of Hamlet was a fat man, 
therefore the tradition has remained that the noble Dane was of 
stout proportions. Here again, according to my lights, is an ab- 
solute error. He was slender and supple of limb, a man of nerves 
and intellect, dramatic and passionate in temperament. His hesi- 
tations and perplexities are mostly assumed, for as an avenger be 



must act a part and appear not to feel the storm of rage and in- 
dignation that runs riot in his blood. ' 

"'Then,' I exclaimed, 'you do not believe that Hamlet was really 

mad ? ' 

"'Mad,' said Sarah Bernhardt slowly, as she bent down and 
clasped her hands in her ruddy hair, and her voice was like that 
of one in a dream. 'What could those who said he was mad be 
thinking of? He feigned madness to effect bis purpose, and cany 
out his ends. Observe, too, bow he was all things to all men. 
Boisterous and amusing in bis frolics with Polonius; wicked with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern because he knew them to be evil. 
Terrible with the king. He suits his moods to bis purpose. It 
is all clear as day ! With Ophelia there is no feigning, he is 
always real with her.' And here the cadence of Sarah's incom- 
parable voice changes to the softest music. ' No need to speak of 
love, or pity poor Ophelia. She is Hamlet himself with one ten- 
der spot in his seared heart for the beauty be bade depart to a 
nunnery lest she should turn him from the path of vengeance be 
has mapped out for his own. ' 

"The great actress knows the secret power of things unsaid, 
which is more potent than the eloquence of speech. 

"'Hamlet's insanity would give the lie to the very keynote of 
his character,' continues Mme. Bernhardt. 'Remember, too, be 
was not an Englishman but a Dane. I have endeavored to make 
him what he was. Perhaps you will be very angry if I tell you 
that Shakespeare is not English ! He belongs to the world. His 
genius was what genius ever is, universal — cosmopolitan ! He 
spoke in words that have reached the farthest corner of the earth, 
and found an echo in every heart ! So profoundly am I imbued 
-vith the religion of Shakespeare that I cutout much less of Ham- 
let than you do on the English stage. ' 

" ' Did you consider it a venture to play Hamlet in London ? ' 

'"I did, and a very bold venture, too, for a Frenchwoman. 
But I was accorded a most generous and cordial reception. * 

"'Can any man, ' I ventured to ask her, 'quite grasp the inner 
nature of Hamlet ? ' 

"'Perhaps not,' smiled Mme. Bernhardt. 'There is so much 
that is feminine in it. True, it takes the brains of a man. and the 
intuitive, almost psychic, power of a woman to give a true ren- 
dering of it. ' " 

NOTES. 

IT is said that the late Johann Strauss left an estate valued at t«xxooo. 
According to Music Trades and Musical America, it is to be divided 
among his wife, his two brothers, and the Vienna "Oesellschaft der Mnsik- 
freunde." His last work was a ballet, founded on "Cinderella." but partly 
finished, which was to have been produced next season at the Royal Opera 
in Vienna. One of Strauss's latest waltzes was called after the artist Lehn- 
bach, who had painted portraits of the composer and his wife, and then 
refused to accept a fee for them. 

Opera in Russia is sometimes subject to unexpected interruptions. The 
following incident, which recently occurred at the Court Opera-Houae in 
Moscow, is related by Music Trades: "'Carmen' was being' produced, 
and the commanding general of the garrison had kindly lent a number of 
privates to represent the Spanish soldiers in the piece. When, in the 
second act, at the command of Don Jos<, the privates marched on to the 
stage, they were thrown into confusion by seeing their commander-in-chief 
sitting in the front row of the stalls. They forgot all about the play, and 
stood still at attention before the general, as required by military discipline. 
Regardless of the wild entreaties of the stage manager and the despair of 
the principal actors, the dutiful soldiers remained thus until the general 
shouted: 'AH right, my children, play away.' 'At your command, gen- 
eral,' answered the men, and then took their part in the piece, the produc- 
tion of which suffered, however, somewhat from the unforeseen interrup- 
tion." 

OP the late Augustin Daly and the possible closing of his theater, the 
Baltimore News says : "But Mr. Daly as a manager was as far removed as 
possible from the contemporaneous type of the theatrical speculator. He 
thought always of his art first ; to elevate and advance it be sacrificed 
thousands of dollars. In consequence of this devotion he was enabled to 
establish the finest theater in America— one whose reputation was world- 
wide. The desire in London to see Mr. Daly's company was so great that be 
paid several visits there, and the American verdict upon the organisation 
was warmly indorsed. It would have been a matter of deep regret if the 
death of Mr. Daly should have scattered this admirable group of per- 
formers and have closed the bouse with which, for 10 many years, they 
have been associated. Happily it is not to be ; Mr. Daly in his will makes 
provision for the maintenance of his theater and very generously sets aside 
a portion of the profits for division among certain of his actors and ac- 
tresses who served him faithfully while he was manager. The good will of 
the theater should be very valuable, to say nothing of the copyrights of 
plays, the costumes, scenery, and properties. It would be a misfortune if s 
house with such a history and reputation as Daly's should fall into the 
hands of tbe speculative element which now has such general control of 
theatrica' affairs in New York. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



WHAT IS THERE AT THE NORTH POLE? 

THIS is a question that can not be answered with perfect ac 
curacy, as no one has yet set foot on the northern end of 
the earth's axis. Yet one or two venturesome explorers have 
come within a few hundred miles of doing so, and their reports, 
added to our general knowledge of physical geography, can 




assist us in getting a general idea. In The Youth's Companion. 
June 32, Admiral A, H. Markham of the British navy, himself 
an Arctic explorer of no mean reputation, treats the matter as 
follows : 

"We all know that the term 'North Pole ' is the conventional 
name given to an imaginary spot situated at the northern axis of 
our terrestrial sphere. What we shall rind there it is difficult to 
say. At one time I was under the impression, and it was also the 
view held by many eminent Arctic authorities, that an archipelago 
of many islands would probably be found to exist, extending from 
Frans Josef Land and Greenland across the Pole toward the 
northern coasts of America and Siberia ; or perhaps, as the diur- ' 
nal rotation of the earth has caused all our continents to be 
formed along meridians rather than in an equatorial direction, a 
large continent, like Greenland, might have been found to extend 
right across the Pole. This conjecture has, however, been effec- 
tually set aside by the recent wonderful voyage of Dr. Nansen, 
who saw no land of any description to the northward of Franz 
Josef Land. 

" It is therefore probable that a large frozen sea, studded per- 
haps with a few islands, will be found by the venturesome ex- 
plorer who first succeeds in reaching the Pole. Many singulari- 
ties and peculiarities connected with it will very forcibly be 
brought to his notice when he gets there. " 

The first of these singularities relates to the confusion of direc- 
tions, both apparent and actual, at the Pole. Says Admiral 
Markham : 

"As the terrestrial pole is situated some twelve hundred miles 
to the true north of the magnetic pole, it follows that on passing 
the magnetic pole and continuing toward the terrestrial pole, a 
southerly course by compass will necessarily have to be followed, 
because the north point of the needle will be attracted toward the 
magnetic pole, which will be to the true south of the observer. 

"When, in 1876, I was sledging over the frozen sea in my en- 
deavor to reach the North Pole, and therefore traveling in a due 
north direction, I was actually steering by compass E. S. E., the 
variation of the compass in that locality varying from 96" to 102° 
westerly. 

" It is not, however, to bearings by compass that I desire to call 
attention, but to what is termed true bearing ; that is, the bear- 



ings of places on the earth's surface determined by the relative 
positions that they occupy with reference to the terrestrial poles 

"If our explorer has succeeded in reaching the North Pole, be 
will be able to assert . . . that he has reached a position where 
nothing could be to the north of htm. For instance, bad Herr 
Andree succeeded in reaching the North Pule in bis plucky and 
adventurous balloon voyage, he would have had no difficulty, 
provided there had been any wind, in returning to the south, for 
the simple reason that he could not have been blown farther 
north, for every wind would be a fair wind ; that is, it would blow 
him south. Obviously the North Pole differs from any other 
place in the Northern Hemisphere, inasmuch as it can not possi- 
bly have any place situated to the north, to the east, or to the 
west of it." 

Next, Admiral Markham tells us, there is no time at the Pole, 
or rather it is all hours at once there. He argues thus : 

"Those who are conversant with the use of globes know that 
all the meridians of longitude starting from the equator converge 
toward and meet at the Pole. They know, too, that longitude 
signifies time, and that difference of longitude is difference in 
time. They know very well that when it is noon in London it is 
about seven o'clock in the morning in Boston, and that when it is 
noon in San Francisco it is about quarter past three in the after- 
noon in New York. 

"Now as the meridian of London extends to the North Pole, it 
necessarily ensues that when it is noon in the English capital it 
must also be noon at the North Pole. In a similar manner, when 
it is noon at Boston, or in San Francisco, or at Peking, or any 
other place situated in the Northern Hemisphere, it follows that 
it must also be noon at the Pole, because all the meridians of 
those places unite at the North Pole : therefore it is noon all day 
long at the Pole ! Thus there is an entire absence of time at the 
Pole ; but it would be just as correct to say that it is a place where 
there is a preponderance of time, for it is, practically, any time 
of day during the whole twenty- four hours, or indeed through the 
year. In fact, a resident at the North Pole could make it any 
time of day he might choose to select, with the consciousness that 
it would be the right time ! " 

The sun, of course, is very near the horizon the year round at 
the Pole, being just above it during half of the year and just 
below it during the other half. In conclusion, the admiral re- 
minds us that as the earth is a flattened sphere the Pole is nearer 
its center than is any other point on its surface, and consequently 
all bodies weigh more there. He says : 

"According to Newton, a body weighing one hundred and 
ninety-four pounds at the equator would increase one pound in 
weight at the Pole, simply because the Pole is thirteen miles 
nearer to the center of the earth than any place situated on the 
equatorial belt. " 

The admiral does not advise his youthful readers to start out to 
see all these wonders, yet it is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that some one of them may be the first to stand at latitude 
90° north and to realize that all directions are merged in one, for 
him and for him alone. 



THE PLAGUE AND THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 
RAILWAY. 

A WRITER in La Semaine Medicate says that the plague, 
or a disease very like it, already exists in Siberia, and that 
the approaching opening of the Trans-Baikal section of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad is a menace to Europe. He reminds us that 
several years since, two Russian physicians, Drs. Billiarsky and 
Rechetnikoff. announced the existence in the Akcha district, near 
the Chinese frontier, of a malady that bore a striking resemblance 
to the bubonic plague. This disease has recently been studied 
closely by Dr. Favre of Kharkoff, who finds the likeness still 
more striking. After reciting the points of similarity in the symp- 
toms the writer goes on to say (we translate from an abstract in 
the Revu: Scuntifique) : 

"Besides these clinical points the malady resembles the plague 
in the part that is played in its propagation by a little animal of 
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the family of rodents, which is known in Siberia by the name of 
'sarbagan ' — a part analogous to that attributed to rats with re- 
gard to the classic plague. The disease of which we are speak- 
ing differs from the latter in never having assumed a clearly 
epidemic character. Small ' house epidemics ' have taken place 
since iSS8, and altho lack of bacteriological data prevents us from 
positively affirming the identity of the two diseases, we must at 
least admit that the malady observed in the Trans- Baikal is 
nearly related to the true plague. 

" From what has just been said, it follows that on the day when 
the trains begin to run in this region Europe may be exposed to 
infection from this disease, which the natives call 'thesarbagan 
plague. ' But the danger will be even greater when the whole 
railway is in operation, that is to say, in five or six years, and 
when a 'far-Eastern express' is running weekly, putting the 
coast of the Japan and Yellow seas within fifteen days of Paris or 
London. ... It may be, then, that China will shortly occupy 
the attention not only of the diplomats but of the medical profes- 
sion, and that we may have to call a hygienic congress to deal 
with the situation. " — Translation made for The Literary 
Digest. 



THE STORY OF SMOKELESS POWDER. 

UNDER this head Hudson Maxim contributes to Cassier's 
Magazine, July, a historical account of the invention and 
development of smokeless powder. According to Mr. Maxim the 
first step toward the invention of such a powder was taken in 1832 
when Braconnot of Nancy discovered that starch and similar 
bodies were rendered highly combustible by treatment with nitric 

acid. This discovery 
led to the prepara- 
tion of a true guncot 
ton by Schdnbein in 
1S46 and of nitro- 
glycerin by Sobrero 
in 1847. Of course 
none of these high 
explosives can be 
used as gunpowders 
in their ordinary 
state. But as early 
as 1866 Frederick, 
now Sir Frederick, 
Abel patented in 
this country a modi- 
fication of guncot- 
ton, which, if we are 
to believe Mr. Max- 
im, was a very re- 
spectable smokeless 
powder. He says : 

" In a patent se- 
cured in the United 

States in November, 1866, Abel describes a method of making 
solid masses of a mixture, in a fibrous pulped state, of soluble 
and insoluble guncottons, by subjecting the material to a solvent 
of the soluble guncotton, thus making the solvent serve as a bind- 
ing medium for the insoluble guncotton, either in conjunction 
with or without pressure. In this way grains are formed, of 
sufficient density and hardness to adapt them for use in guns. 

"The import of this invention is better realized when we take 
into consideration the fact that the introduction and employment 
of modern smokeless powders has brought about a complete revo- 
lution in firearms and in projectiles. Abel's invention was as 
great a step as could well have been made in smokeless powders 
in advance of radical improvements in firearms. Smokeless pow- 
der could be made to-day exactly according to hisabove-mentioned 
invention which would give very good results, indeed, in the 
smaller caliber shoulder arms now in use; while none of there- 
cent smokeless rifle powders could be made to give much better 
results in the old Martini-Henry rifle than were then attained by 
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UNBURNED AND PARTIALLY HIRNED GRAINS OF 
MAXIM • SCHUEFPHAUS SMOKELESS CANNON 
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Abel with his powder, particularly if we except nitroglycerin com- 
pounds. " 

The next step, Mr. Maxim tells us, was the patenting in 1875 of 
nitrogelatin by Alfred Nobel. This substance, a combination of 
nitroglycerin and guncotton, was very similar to the modern 
cordite and ballistite. and the inventor is regarded by Mr. Maxim 

as having antici 
p a t e d these com 
pounds. Forms of 
smokeless power for 
sporting purposes 
were also made by 
Colonel Schultz, an 
Austrian, in i860, 
by Prentice of Eng 
land in 1866, and by 
Reid and Johnsen in 
1880. All of these 
were guncotton 
mixed with some 
substance to make 
it explode slowly. 
The Lebel powder, 
made for the French 
Government about ten years ago, whose manufacture was kept 
mysteriously secret, is now known to have been guncotton soft- 
ened in a solvent and then dried in sheets and cut into grains. 
Says Mr. Maxim . 

"The French powder thus made was exceedingly dense, hard, 
and horn-like ; so much so, that it did not ignite readily, except 
with a very strong primer, and it would not burn through a suffi 
cient thickness to permit of a granulation coarse enough to enable 
the use of the charges requisite to give desired velocities. Never- 
theless, the most exaggerated accounts were current at the time 
of results attained with this product." 

Mr. Maxim in this country and Messrs. Abel and Dewar in 
England began working at the problem of producing a practical 
gunpowder by combining guncotton and nitroglycerin about the 
same time — in the late eighties. A contest in the courts was ulti- 
mately the result, 
which ended in in- 
validating both 
Maxim's and Abel's 
patents, owing to 
the earlier patent of 
Nobel, altho there 
is no evidence that 
the latter intended 
his compound for 
anything but a blast 
ing agent. Mr. 
Maxim then turned 
to the employment 
of some inert sticky 
substance with the 
guncotton, to pre 
vent its burning too 
rapidly. Says Mr. 
Maxim : 

"This was the 
primary reason for 
adding oil and other 
substances known 

as 'deterrents' for the purpose of slowing combustion and for 
lessening susceptibility to detonation. 

"However, it was found that the hard guncotton colloid, in- 
stead of burning too rapidly, was too slow, and would not bum 
through a sufficient thickness of material to permit of coarse 
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jnough granulation to enable charges large enough to be em- 
ployed to give requisite velocities without dangerous pressures. 

"The best of all softening agents is nitroglycerin. The reason 
for the employment of so large a quantity of nitroglycerin in cor- 
dite as 58 per cent, is to so soften it and increase the rapidity of 
combustion that rods or sticks of the material may be made large 
enough to reduce the initial area presented to the flame of ignition 
to a minimum per 
unit of weight." 

The writer 
clairns to have 
been "the first to 
introduce to the 
United States 
Government any 
form of smokeless 
powder." and like 
wise to have been 
"the first to make 
smokeless powder 
in America." In 
1893 he joined 
forces with Dr. 
Robert C. Schiip- 
phaus, who had 
already invented 
several kinds of 
smokeless powder, 
and they have 
since worked in 
concert. Their 
present product, 
which has been 
adopted by the 
U n i ted States 
Government, is 
marked by the use 
of gelatin pyrox- 
ylin with acetone, 
which renders the 
mass plastic, so 
that it can be 
molded into grains 
as desired. Says 
Mr. Maxim : 

"In 1894 the 
writer applied for 
a patent on an in- 
vention which has 
since been patent- 
ed all over the 
world — a process 
and a die for the 
m a n u f acture of 
m u 1 1 i - perforated 
smokeless powder 
grains, whereby 

the dense and stiff, tbo plastic, material, with a minimum of sol 
vent, could be practically and rapidly formed into multi perfor- 
ated grains of any desired size and with any desired burning 
thickness between the perforations to adapt the grains to use in 
cannon of all sizes." 

The writer concludes with a few general remarks on gunpow- 
ders and other explosives. He says : 

"In the popular mind many erroneous impressions prevail con- 
cerning the combustion of gunpowder and the meaning of the 
word explosion. There are two ways in which explosive com- 
pounds are consumed. One is called detonation, which is a form 
of reaction, so rapidly propagated through the explosive body 
that it is termed an explosive wave. By the other method, the 
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explosive body is burned from exposed surfaces, and is merely a 
form of rapid combustion. 

"Detonative substances are usually termed high explosives 
Those which burn from surtaces may be termed combustive ex- 
plosives. Combustive explosives, requiring an appreciable time 
for their consumption, are adapted to use as gunpowder by giving 
the projectile time to be moved forward in the bore of the gun 

before the com- 
plete consumption 
of the charge, thus 
providing space for 
the products of 
combustion and 
obviating danger- 
ous pressures. 

"The best form 
of gunpowder 
grain is one whose 
consumption will 
be completed at 
the instant before 
the projectile 
leaves the gun. 
and one so formed 
as to present the 
minimum surface 
to the flame of ig 
nition, and the 
maximum surface 
at the instant be 
fore complete con 
sumption. Such 
forms of grains 
produce what is 
called progressive 
combustion, by 
which the pressure 
is well maintained 
behind the projec- 
tile throughout the 
entire length of the 
gun. Such pro- 
gressive combus- 
tion is best secured 
by multi-perforat- 
ing the grains, as 
is done in the Max- 
i m - S c h ii pphaus 
smokeless pow- 
der 

"Smokeless ex- 
plosives are com 
pounds in which 
the oxygen is in 
chemical union 
with the combus- 
tible elements — 
carbon and hydro- 
gen. Associated 
together in the 
same molecule is 
nitrogen, an ele 
ment of weak affin - 
ities. Such bodies, 

when liquid, like nitroglycerin, are easily detonated 

"If guncotton, however, be dissolved in a suitable solvent and 
dried, a very hard and hornlike substance is formed, which, if 
made into grains of a suitable size, is absolutely safe against de- 
tonation under all conditions to which it may be subjected as 
gunpowder. 

"A pure guncotton colloid, however, is too hard, and will burn 
through too small a thickness of material to adapt it to use as 
gunpowder, because it requires such fine granulation that full 
charges can not be employed without giving dangerous pressures. 
If, however, a small quantity of nitroglycerin, say 10 to i; per 
cent., be added to the guncotton solution, the grains will burn 
much faster and consequently may be made larger, and more of 
the material may be put into the gun without exposing so much 
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burning surface as to be dangerous. The larger the quantity of 
nitroglycerin that is added, the more rapid will be the combus- 
tion, and the larger may be the grains. The British Government 
has found it necessary to employ as much as 58 per cent, of 
nitroglycerin in order to secure sufficiently rapid combustion to 
adapt cordite to large guns. If, however, the smokeless powder 
compound be multi-perforated, as is done in the Maxim-Schiip- 
phaus powder, the material may be made much harder, on ac- 
count of the reduction of initial burning areas per unit of weight. 

" The products of combustion of smokeless power being prac- 
tically all gaseous, it is easy to understand why it is so much more 
powerful than black gunpowder, only 44 per cent, of the products 
of combustion of which are gaseous. Smokeless powder is more 
economical than black powder, altho costing twice as much. 
During the last six years the United States Government has con- 
ducted exhaustive experiments with the Maxim -Schiipphaus 
smokeless powder in the form of multi-perforated cylinders, and 
it has been adopted in both branches of the service." 



Fighting Hailstorms with Artillery.— "In London 
some twenty-five years ago," says the Roman correspondent of 
The Lancet, "a fog of almost unprecedented duration and density 
inflicted such damage, notably on a great cattle show held at 
Islington, that it was seriously proposed on future visitations of 
the kind to clear the air by artillery, even at the cost (as then 
estimated) of ,£10,000 [$50,000]. The proposal, transferred to 
Italy and applied to her hail-storms, has quite lately been ener- 
getically carried out — mainly on the lines recommended and prac- 
tised in Styria by Signor Stiger. At Turin a member of Parlia- 
ment largely interested in agriculture, Signor Ottavi, has shown 
that the mortarused in Styria, and still more the 'Unger cannon," 
also in use there, may be constructed in any well-appointed Ital- 
ian foundry — so simple are they in construction and operation. 
The mortar, for example, with a charge of from 80 to 100 grams 
of gunpowder, rammed in not very tightly and plugged at the 
mouth with a stopper of unseasoned wood, can when fired off in 
repeated volleys keep a hail-cloud at bay and even break it up 
and disperse it. Throughout Italy, but more particularly in the 
more robust, wealthier, more enterprising North, one reads of 
experiments tried with the most gratifying results in this new 
method of dispersion of hail. Let me quote an instance just 
communicated to me. In various districts of Monferrato in the 
Alta Italia a violent thunder-storm accompanied by hail was dev- 
astating a series of upland farms at Trino Vercellese, Camino, 
Pontestura, and Quarti. The storm was signaled to the people 
of San Giorgio Monferrato as 'terrible,' so they lost no time in 
preparing to give it a 'warm reception. ' They had quite a park 
of artillery prepared, the cannon, as described by Signor Ottavi, 
being in great force. On came the storm-cloud and out flashed 
the volleys in rapid succession, till after two hours' bombardment 
the cloud revealed to the eye-witnesses a large rent through 
which the blue sky was visible. It thereafter drifted away, leav- 
ing the 'colles apertos' [open hills] , of which, according to Virgil, 
' Bacchus ' [the grape-vine] is so enamored, in full possession of 
all their menaced riches and smiling at the destruction they had 
escaped. Not a hailstone fell, but from the ragged edges of the 
retreating cloud there dropped a gentle and not unwelcome dew, 
hardly amounting to rain. The vine-dressers, turned artillery 
men for the nonce, find the practise more amusing and less costly 
than insurance. Of the two ' charges ' tbey prefer that of the 
'Unger cannon. '" 



Is th© Climate Changing?— This question is answered 
in the negative by Prof. H. A. Hazen, who writes as follows in 
Popular Science, July : "This subject is of the extreme interest 
and merits a most thorough study. We find the 'early ' and the 
'latter ' rain to-day in Palestine precisely as described 3,500 years 
ago. 'Jordan overflows all its banks ' in February to day exactly 
as it did in Joshua's time, 33 centuries ago. Plants taken from 
mummy cases in Egypt, which must have been gathered more 
than 5.000 years since, are practically of the same size and have 
the same appearance as those growing to-day. Records of vin- 
tages in France for over 700 years show practically the same dates 
as to-day. Actual observations of rainfall for over 200 years in 
France show no change. Observations of temperature for almost 



200 years at St. Petersburg show no change appreciable to us, tho 
of course the earliest observations were extremely crude and 
somewhat unreliable. Facts of this kind might be adduced to 
fill a small volume. On the other hand, we have records of most 
extraordinary cold weather in ancient times. One winter, the 
light wine in Italy froze. Another winter the river Po froze over 
so as to bear teams (a.i unheard-of phenomenon to-day). In this 
journal for June, it is stated that ' Parnassus and Soracte, now 
free from snow, were covered with it in classic antiquity. ' Also, 
'the name. Greenland, which strikes us as so singularly inappro- 
priate, was not inapplicable at the time it was named, in the four- 
teenth century. ' It is entirely probable that descriptions of the 
cold in ancient times were much exaggerated. Parnassus and 
Soracte have snow at times, and, in earlier days, when protection 
against the cold and snow was much less than now, a little snow 
would go a long way. The early voyagers from Iceland, more 
than 1 , 000 years ago, leaving a land of almost perpetual ice and 
snow, and reaching a land in the summer with its beautiful green 
color, to their unaccustomed eyes, would very naturally give the 
name Greenland to it. At the summer-time, it is said, that Green- 
land presents a most beautiful green near the Danish settlements, 
to this day. Our oldest inhabitants, who have been wont to de- 
scribe the terrible cold and deep snows of their boyhood days as 
incomparably greater than anything which does or can occur to- 
day, have completely lost their reckoning the last winter when 
reading of a ship that had sunk in New York harbor by weigbt of 
the ice upon it ; also that Washington had had 34 inches of snow 
on a level, and the lowest temperature ever noted in that fair 
city. I am sure a careful study will show no appreciable change 
in the climate of this earth since the early historic times. Of 
course, nothing here adduced touches climatic changes in glacial 
times, or in prehistoric times, which changes have been estab- 
lished beyond question." 



Thermometer Scales.— "According to the usual prac- 
tise," says the Revue Scientifique. June 34, "the graduations on 
thermometer scales and levels are marked by scratching the sur- 
face of the glass in some way, at each point where there is to be 
a graduation. But the glass is weakened in each of these points, 
and is very apt to break, which is dangerous in the case of boiler 
levels. It is evident that this could be avoided by softening 
slightly the surface of the glass at the desired points and mixing 
some coloring matter with it. An American firm asserts that it 
has obtained this result under the best conditions by passing over 
the tube, where a graduation is to be marked, an iron disk turn- 
ing at the rate of 2. 500 revolutions a minute. The friction causes 
a rise of temperature sufficient partially to melt the glass, and at 
the same time small particles of iron are detached from the wheel 
and become incorporated in the softened glass." — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

"A FEW days ago in Paterson, N. J.," says Electricity, "the X-ray was 
probably the means of saving the life of a flfteen-months-old child who 
had swallowed a nickel which had lodged in its throat. The X-ray picture 
showed the exact location of the coin and enabled the delicate and danger- 
ous operation known as esophagototny to be successfully performed." 

In a recent clinical lecture. Dr. Stewart McOuire exhibited a patient 
who illustrated the fact that skin-grafts do not always acquire the color of 
the individual on whom they grow. "Some of you," said the lecturer, as 
quoted in The Southern Medical Record, "will remember this negro, whose 
leg was amputated in the clinic over a year ago. Owing to an effort to save 
too much of the limb, sloughing occurred in the flaps, and a raw granula- 
ting surface resulted over six inches in diameter. You will recollect that 
as soon as active suppuration ceased he was brought before you again, and 
the defect covered by Thiersch's method of skin-grafting. Usually skin- 
grafts are cut from the individual's thigh, but in this instance tbey were 
taken from the leg of a white man which had been amputated a few mo- 
ments before. I remember telling you that it seemed a shame to mutilate 
black skin when so much white skin was going to waste, and expressed my 
belief, based on the investigation of Karg, that pigmentation would occur 
and that the white skin would gradually become black. The operation of 
skin-grafting was a perfect success, and the patient was discharged in two 
weeks with a well-healed stump. He comes back for exhibition to day. 
The artificially formed skin is firm, pliable, and painless, but as white as 
the day it was implanted. Fortunately, owing to its position, it is a mat- 
ter of ao consequence. Had it been upon the face, and had tbe colors 
been reversed, there might be a lively suit for malpractice.' 
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CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON AMERICAN 
EXPANSION. 

' I 'HE speech of Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishopof Westminster, 
at the banquet of the American Society in London, was 
one full of hope for the outcome of free institutions and Christian 
civilization as applied to the Oriental races. He said in part : 

" It seems to me from the evidence of past years, and from the 
manifestation of friendly feeling expressed at this table by your 
Ambassador and Senators who have spoken, that we are prepar ■ 
ing the American 
and English peoples 
for the great work 
before us in the 
century to come. 

"You no longer, 
if I may speak to my 
American cousins, 
you no longer are a 
self - contained 
power. You have 
come forth from 
your continent, 
forced by the cir- 
cumstance of the 
acquisition of lands 
abroad. You stand 
with your foot on 
the threshold of the 
vast continent of 
Asia. You have 
entered into the 
comity of nations 
that has declared it- 
self in many ways 
interested in the 
welfare and future 

of the Asiatic continent. You will never be able to withdraw 
the influence you have, and it will be greater in the future than 
ever it was in the past. It must make itself felt on the tremen- 
dous population of Asia, which is waiting for the advent of true 
Christian civilization.* 

The Washington Times (July 6) thinks Cardinal Vaughan's 
speech an impressive and important utterance. It says : 

"When his eminence, as a Briton, and with all a Briton's love 
for Anglo-Saxon civilization, said : ' I have in my heart the deep- 
seated and mature conviction that the welfare of the Christian 
world, especially those parts which have not yet been brought 
into the pale of civilization, depends, in a great measure, on the 
good feeling and cooperation that shall exist between the Ameri- 
can and English peoples, ' he spoke what every thinking man who 
uses our common language, and who lives under the egis of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, must feel and know to be true. 

" But, Cardinal Vaughan went further, and directly invoked the 
cooperation of Anglo-Saxon peoples in spreading the freedom and 
civilization which they enjoy, among the teeming millions of 
Asia, as a means to prevent the subjugation of these same mil- 
lions to the autocracy of Russia. In this we are able to see the 
ideas, ideals, and principles of the British citizen, rather than the 
official views of the Roman cardinal. 

" It will be asserted that such pregnant speech could not have 
been made by a member of the Sacred College, unauthorized by 
the Vatican ; but we do not regard a point of that kind as well 
put. If the Roman side of the Archbishop of Westminster is to 
be taken into account at all, it must be so taken with strict refer- 
ence to the tendencies and policy which have marked the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XIII. for the past twenty years or more. During that 
time we have seen the Pope detach the French hierarchy from the 
cause of monarchy and admonish it to support that of the demo- 
cratic masses. We have witnessed a growing disposition on the 
part of the papacy to actively espouse the cause of the people 
against oppression, whether of political or economic character. 



It is very possible, then, that a prospect of the religious freedom 
which Anglo-Saxon civilization promises to the pagan hordes of 
Asia and Africa may appeal to the head of the church as a golden 
one for the spread of Christianity, and Cardinal Vaughan may 
indeed have been exhorted to help along the good work. 

"However that may be, it is satisfactory to know that a force 
in Europe which in times past we have been inclined to regard 
as conservative, if not reactionary, is in some sense committed, 
by the words of Cardinal Vaughan and other exponents of its 
sentiment and authority, to an indorsement of America's new 
position as a progressive, developing Asiatic and world power. 
It amounts to fresh evidence that the dona fides of the American 
people, in their radical departure from the segregated provincial- 
ism of their old system and policy, is recognized and appreciated 
among the intellectual and civilizing forces of the Old World." 

The New York Commercial Advertiser (July 5) thinks the 
speech indicative of a great change in the relations of republican 
Government and the Roman Catholic church : 

"The most momentous utterance of yesterday was Cardinal 
Vaughan's speech in London indicating that the Church of Rome 
would unite with England and America against Russia in the 
future of China. With the ending of the temporal power of the 
Pope, and with the growing hostility of royalty in Europe, the 
Catholic church is realizing that its greatest power in the future 
must be in the free countries, through the people whom it knows 
so well how to sway. This in its turn has counteracted on the 
church, making it broader and more liberal, and adapting it to 
the form of government between which and itself there was for- 
merly the greatest mutual antagonism." 



BISHOP JOHN PHILIP NEWMAN. 

NOT only as a preacher and administrator, but as an example 
of a modern Protestant ecclesiastic and diplomat, was 
Bishop Newman notable, and the religious and secular press 
unite in expressing the opinion that his death is a loss to religion 
and to the Methodist Episcopal church. Bishop Newman first 
attained prominence in the reorganization of the church in New 
Orleans just after the war. The New York Sun thus speaks of 
his work at that time and of his later career : 

"He displayed great energy and executive ability, qualities 
that aided him notably in his later life. In 1S69 be was assigned 
to the newly formed Metropolitan church in Washington, and 
from that time dates his success in getting what he wanted. He 
met General Grant, then President, and his fortune was made. 
When his term as pastor of the Metropolitan Church ended, the 
President appointed Dr. Newman to an office created for him and 
held by no one since his time, the office of traveling inspector of 
United States consulates. This post Dr. Newman held for two 
years, long enough to travel leisurely around the world and take 
notes for a second book, called 'The Thrones and Palaces of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon. ' In the course of his official travels be located, 
to his own satisfaction, the site of the Garden of Eden. Whether 
he made any report on the consulates of the United States does 
not appear from the list of the publications of the Government. 

"On bis return ' Parson ' Newman went again to his old church 
in Washington ; then he engaged in journalism for a time, and 
then went for a third term to the Metropolitan Church. In 1SS0 
be made his first attempt to secure an election as bishop at the 
General Conference of the Methodist church held in Cincinnati 
He failed there, however, and in 1SS2 accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Congregational Church in thiscity. 
He held this pulpit for a time, but left it by resigning after he had 
been removed from the pastorate. The church is not now in ex- 
istence. In 1SS4, after leaving this Congregational church. Dr. 
Newman visited California, and during his stay there preached a 
funeral oration over the young son of Senator Leland Stanford, 
for whom later the Leland Stanford Junior University has been 
named. This sermon is said to have brought Dr. Newman a 
present of $10,000. It was eulogistic to the last degree, and is 
said to have compared young Stanford with the Pounder of the 
Christian religion. In 1SS5 Dr. Newman was invited by General 
Grant, then dying of cancer, t j stay by his side. He was present 
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at the general's deathbed and preached at his funeral. He was a 
preacher at the funeral of General Logan a few months later. 

" In 18SS Dr. Newman made another effort to obtain a bishopric 
in the church to which he had returned after his misadventure 
with Congregationalism. At the General Conference of the 
Methodist church, held in the Metropolitan Opera-House in this 
city, Dr. Newman at last got his prize. His success was the re- 
sult of long and well-directed efforts. Nothing that could aid 
him was neglected. Social influence, the influence of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the influence of a well-directed lobby, the 
influence of a house packed with applauding friends ; all these 
were used by the man who wanted to be a bishop. The bishops 
of the church disapproved Dr. Newman. It was reported that 
fraudulent ballots were 
found in the boxes, tho the 
tellers never disclosed the 
real facts. But the candi- 
date's power was too great ; 
nothing had been left un- 
done, and Dr. Newman was 
elected. The Reverend 
Doctor had directed his 
campaign from a box in the 
Opera-House, where his 
lieutenants on the floor and 
in the galleries reported to 
him constantly ; and after 
the announcement of suc- 
cess on the fourteenth bal- 
lot, the new bishop received 
his admirers as a trium- 
phant general. 

"As a bishop Dr. New- 
man disappointed his de- 
tractors and opponents and 
pleased his friends. His 
executive ability stood him 
in good stead and his work 
was well done. He con- 
quered much of the distrust 
that his methods had ex- 
cited, and won a reputation 
that his career for the pre- 
ceding fifteen years made 
unexpected." 

The Rochester Post- Ex- 
press thus speaks of his 
gifts as an orator, writer, 
and diplomat : 

" He was an orator of the 
old type, the type of the days 
of Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster. He studied the best 
models the United States 

Senate could afford, mastered and appropriated as far as pos- 
sible their best in manner and in diction, and transferred them 
to pulpit and platform. In person Bishop Newman was always 
commanding ; in conduct always dignified. He did not hesitate 
to say things which he knew would awaken antagonistic utter- 
ance. He had measured the result of bis words and deeds and 
was always composed when contention was provoked. He had a 
cosmopolitan mind, and his extensive travels in the lands of the 
five great monarchies of the East furnished him material for 
creditable work in Assyriology and Egyptology. His knowledge 
of affairs fitted him for practical politics, in which he did not dis- 
dain to exert his influence as opportunity offered. While he was 
Republican in his politics, he never ceased to be broad and states- 
manlike. He was a partizan, but not in a narrow sense." 

The Baltimore Herald says of him : 

"The death of Bishop John Philip Newman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, has removed from his earthly labors a notable 
figure in the religious history of America. He was distinguished 
as both a preacher and a writer, and was conspicuous for being 
one of the most eloquent of pulpit orators. He will long be 
remembered for the part he played in the progress of his church 
during the last thirty-rive or forty years 
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"While there is no doubt that Bishop Newman owed much of 
his celebrity to his intimate association with public men at the 
capital, he was, withal, a man of force and character, one wbo 
would probably have distinguished himself even if his lot had not 
been cast in a city which was the seat of government and the 
center of official and exalt xl influence. It may be remarked as 
rather singular that Bishop Newman's death occurred at a place 
not far removed from the spot where General Grant breathed, his 
last." 

The Buffalo Evening News says : 

"Political opponents of General Grant, during his occupancy of 
the Presidential chair, turned their sarcasm upon 'Grant's pastor.' 

as they delighted to style 
Rev. Mr. Newman in the 
days when the same politi- 
cal critics created what was 
styled President Grant's 
'Kitchen Cabinet. ' But 
amid all the political stories 
of a deceptive character, 
which no party ever made 
more bitter toward their op- 
ponents than the Demo- 
cratic Party, Bishop New- 
man stood undismayed and 
unscathed. He was a man 
of attractive manners and 
of great personal magnet- 
ism. To know him was to 
love him. Without conten- 
tion and free from animos- 
ity, he brought the most 
intelligent men of the coon- 
try captive to his influence, 
for he was eminently a man 
of peace and good-will. His 
learning carried him into 
the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eology, and he enriched the 
library of the society with 
several works of great merit 
His descriptions of Oriental 
travel remain as proof of his 
fine style of description and 
intelligent observation. " 

Bishop Newman's name 
is not without honor in his 
own city. The Washington 
Star says of him : 

"Dr. Newman was per- 
haps more thoroughly iden- 
tified with the capital than 
with any other city. His 
eloquence and his splendid Americanism endeared htm to the 
people even beyond the confines of his denomination. His as- 
sociation with President Grant, too, was a factor in his fame, 
which in time spread to other parts of the world. Bishop New- 
man was a fine type of the American religious worker, intellect- 
ual, zealous, tactful, and sincere. He breathed the spirit of up- 
rightness, and whether in sermon, in prayer, or in literature he 
touched a chord which gave helpful vibrations to the hearts of 
his hearers." 

The editor of The Northwestern Christian Advocate, writing 
just before Bishop Newman's death, said : 

"Bishop Newman's services have run through many long years. 
His early ministerial training and actual work were thorough. 
He then aimed at highest excellence. Some of the early- morning 
addresses he has made during annual-conference sessions have 
indicated what are the elements of success upon which he de- 
pended and upon which he urged young ministers to depend. He 
glorified bard work and untiring devotion to that which a man 
pledges himself. We heard many of the lectures alluded to, and 
we are sure that the bishop's high standards, fervent exhorta- 
tions, and earnest appeals made deep impressions upon many. 
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and particularly upon those who were in the flush of their early 
ministry. The church now has many bishops, and they individ- 
ually stand for contrasting and varying types. Bishop Newman 
is of his own valuable kind, and as such has made a useful and 
valuable impression. He has cultivated some fields of thought 
and culture into which few others have cared to enter His 
knowledge has given him brotherhood and influence among many 
kinds of men. He has traveled far and wide, and during every 
voyage he seems to have gathered stores which were disregarded 
or overlooked by the majority of other travelers. He has friends 
among scholars and thinkers of high degree, who always are glad 
to listen to him in pulpit and on platform." 



IS PRESBYTERIAN ISM DECLINING IN NEW 
YORK? 

THE statement has been made more than once of late that 
the Presbyterian church is not maintaining its hold in the 
metropolis. In particular the New York Sun, which is always 
interested in questions of religious and social as well as of 
political morals, has recently printed a number of articles and 
letters in proof of this assertion. The Sun points to the fact that 
at the present moment there are ten Presbyterian churches in the 
borough of Manhattan which are without pastors or are in a dis- 
tracted or declining condition. Others which were once notable 
and prosperous churches are maintaining themselves only with 
the greatest difficulty. "Dr. Hall's old Fifth Avenue Church, 
once the richest and most powerful Presbyterian church in the 
world, remains without a pastor. " The Brick Church is soon to 
be deprived of Dr. Van Dyke, while a Jewish congregation is to 
buy Calvary Church in 116th Street. 

These statements were lately disputed in the New York Observer 
but have apparently been confirmed by the New York presbytery 
itself, which very recently referred to the facts in dealing with 
the McGiffert case, hoping by this means to induce Dr. McGiffert 
to retire voluntarily from the church without further weakening it 
by the turmoil and animosities of a heresy trial. Thus far, how- 
ever. Dr. McGiffert has shown no signs of yielding, and has reit- 
erated the statement that his faith is not in conflict with, that of 
the Presbyterian church. As to the causes of this decline. The 
Sun is disposed to think that Dr. McGiffert and the type of 
thought he represents are largely to blame. It says : 

"Various explanations of this decline of Presbyterian ism in 
New York are made, but, undoubtedly, it is a distinct lapse of 
faith which is at the bottom of the trouble. The church of the 
Westminster Confession gets its sole vitality from earnest convic- 
tion, for its manner of worship is comparatively bare, with few 
appeals to merely esthetic tastes. People must believe heartily 
in the Presbyterian doctrine in order to be content to remain in 
its simple fold. An unusually brilliant preacher may hold to- 
gether a large congregation as a personal belonging, but he is 
always a very uncertain reliance. He may go, or he may lose 
his popularity with advancing years, for tastes in preaching 
change, and the less the distinctive faith of a church is the more 
likely it is to be captious in its criticisms of its pulpit. Only 
when the appetite for the doctrine preached is hearty is the per- 
manent success of the preacher assured. 

"Social influences, consequently, have drawn away from the 
strength of the Presbyterian churches of New York. People who 
have lost devotion to tenets peculiar to their own denomination 
and become indifferent to them are easily subject to such distrac- 
tions. The teaching of one church satisfying them as well as 
that of another, they are free to select their religious home ac- 
cording as it appeals to their fancy in the matter of decoration or 
the more agreeable social character of its inmates; and Presby- 
terianism. comparatively bare and ascetic, suffers accordingly. 

"That is the real reason of the decline of Presbyterianism in 
New York ; it is simply a decline of faith both in the pulpit and 
the pews. The movement for a revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession showed the growing indifference to doctrine once stoutly 
held, and then came the theological assault on the old belief in 
the Bible. The second may have affected the clergy more than 
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the laity, but its destructive influence on a church like the Pres 
bytcrian. whose life is altogether in its doctrine, aided by socially 
disruptive tendencies, goes on with increasing force. The only 
remedy is a revival of genuine and profound faith in the doctrines 
which once made the Presbyterian denomination the most power- 
ful in New York." 

A number of The Sun's Presbyterian readers have expressed 
their views cf the case. One correspondent attributes the de 
cline to three causes : that Presbyterians are too much inclined to 
controversy ; that there is an inordinate real in behalf of foreign 
missions; and that a "cold Calvinism" prevails, which no longer 
appeals to the people of this age. Another correspondent, the 
Rev. Dr. F. P. Mullally, who is a member of the New York pres- 
bytery, disputes all three of these allegations, and says ; 

"It is not true that Calvinism 'dots not appeal to the people. ' 
What is Calvinism but the doctrine of the living, sovereign, abso- 
lute, unconditioned Creator, of man's immortality and subjection 
to moral government, of sin. of justice, of mercy, of redemption, 
of a judgment to come, of the Cross of Christ? These great 
truths have ever appealed to the people, attracted their attention, 
won their taith, and excited thtir emotions, as no other ideas have 
done. It is not the 'people,' but the critical few, distinguished 
by sophistry and worldly advantages, that turn from Calvinism. 
The common people have ever heard its teachings gladly. The 
things which it declares are often hid from the wise and prudent 
and revealed to babes. To counsel the Presbyterian church to 
give up Calvinism in order to save her life is to counsel her to go 
out of existence in order that she may live. 

"The preachers of the New York presbytery ceased to preach 
Calvinism before the decadence of Presbyterianism began in this 
city, and accordingly it can not be the cause of the disease. Be- 
fore, when Calvinism was preached, the condition was healthy. 
Would not a true science of ecclesiastical pathology recommend 
a return to that which seemed conducive to progress, to gaining 
popular favor, and obtaining the divine blessing? 

"Your correspondent asserts that it is 'works' and not 'faith ' 
that 'the world is looking for, ' but can there be any works worth 
' looking for ' if there is no faith to supply motive and guidance? 
It is by believing that all which is worthy of the name work lives 
and moves and has its being. Anything which men do when not 
prompted by belief is not rational human performance at all. any 
more than are the movements of a brute ; in all philosophy faith 
and works, while distinct, are inseparable and not opposed. 

"He attributes the trouble to the form of worship in the Pres- 
byterian church, but the adversity to be accounted for has been 
coincident with a decided departure from the simplicity of our 
ancestors, and a growing imitation of Prelatists and Catholics. 
If ornate form has anything to do with the malady it must be as 
a symptom of the disease, not as something to be encouraged and 
fostered, but to be checked and cured. The best form of godli- 
ness is that which best expresses the power thereof, and in view 
of this end it were better to err on the side of simplicity than of 
gorgeous display. He who is thoroughly indoctrinated in Pres- 
byterianism would prefer the real and spiritual in a barn to the 
apparent and imaginary in a grand temple. If the hearer and 
the preacher are truly Presbyterian, no mere outward beauty of 
form can separate them. The right prescription for New York 
Presbyterianism is not more form, but more of the distinctive 
truth of the Gospel. The remedy, compendiously expressed, is 
Calvinism in our pulpits and in our heads and hearts — more of 
'the good old religion. ' " 

The writer just quoted also disputes the claim that there is 
too much controversy in the church, and asserts that Paul and 
Jesus Christ were themselves constant controverters. Another 
Presbyterian writes to show that Dr. Mullally is wrong He 

says : 

"Dr. Mullally seems in his combative spirit to countenance 
church quarrels, for that is about what a controversy in a church 
amounts to. Does anybody deny that the recent controversy 
within the church 'has left an aching void ' ? Presbyters are tired 
and wearied of the diabolical controversies. The 'peace and 
unity ' of the church never have been maintained through contro- 
versy, but by the adherence to 'the faith delivered to the saints. ' 
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There has been no little confusion in the church ever since the 
adjournment of the Washington Assembly. Is it from heaven ? 
' God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. ' 

" What, Christ a controverter ? Not by any means. Altho ' He 
was Himself a Jew, ' Christ was a Jew after the flesh, not after 
the spirit. Christ never controverted with those Jews who be- 
lieved in His Messiabship. He says of the Jews in His day, ' Ye 
are of this world ; I am not of this world. ' The Jews believed 
one thing and Christ another ; hence they were not one among 
themselves. When Jesus controverted with the Jews it was be- 
cause they did not believe in His divinity and the cause He 
founded and represented. On the other hand, Jesus never con- 
troverted with His beloved disciples. He taught them, but did 
not debate with those who believed that He was the ' Christ, the 
Son of the living God.' viz., the Apostles and disciples. Tbey > 
too. were Jews. Christ was 'constantly in open disagreement' 
with those who believed Him in league with Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils. Christ never controverted with the early Christians. 
He invariably taught them, not as a scribe, but as one having 
authority." 

"Nowhere in the New Testament can Dr. Mullally cite Paul as 
controverting with the churches that he organized. On the other 
hand, he continually taught them, but controverted with the 
Felix, the men of Athens, or the shrine worshipers of Ephesus. 
So with the New York Presbyterianism. When the presbyters 
are at peace with each other the Master will show them His work. 

"Dr. Mullally does not need to tell me what 'cold Calvinism ' 
is, for I have Calvin's Institutes and have bad three years' train- 
ing in the citadel of American Presbyterianism, and know the 
system quite thoroughly. If I went down on the Bowery or over 
in ' Little Africa ' or elsewhere to preach to the ' toiler ' or the 
'submerged tenth,' would I preach Calvinism? No; but Christ, 
the Son of the living God. When Christ is made the central 
theme, instead of doctrinal differences. New York Presbyterian- 
ism will take a new lease of life, for, ' if I be lifted up, ' says 
Christ, 'I will draw all men unto Me.' No, Calvinism 'does not 
deny that Christ died for all mankind, ' but it asserts that Christ 
died for the 'elect. ' His death, says Calvinism, had a particular 
reference to ' some ' that it did not have to all. Sinners care little 
about hearing anything else save Christ and Him crucified. Dr. 
Mullally, I fear, would do with Calvinism as the Christian Scien- 
tists do with 'Science and Health ' ; they put it ahead of the Bible. 

" If, indeed, the decadence of Presbyterianism in New York is 
due to a 'decline of faith in the pulpit and in the pews, ' what is 
it that brought about the declension, if it is not doctrinal contro- 
versies and assaults on the foundation of faith itself? Let ns, 
like the Episcopalians, make the services of the grand old Presby- 
terian church more ornate and beautiful, more attractive, so that 
they will appeal to the esthetic tastes of the people. Then there 
will be a marked increase in interest in all lines of Christian 
activity. " 



A Samoan's Logic. — The untutored savage is sometimes 
more logical than the most orthodox Puritan in his application of 
biblical doctrine or story. A correspondent of the San Francisco 
Chronicle tells the following tale of his experience with one bright 
South Sea Islander. He says : 

"While in command of a guard protecting the United States 
consulate at Apia, the writer was furnished with a native force of 
Malietoa warriors, whose familiarity with the environment was 
supposed to recommend tbem for use as scouts. During the 
night of one of the first Sundays passed on shore, while my entire 
force was lying behind the barricades expecting momentarily to 
be attacked, these gentle and guileless Christians requested per- 
mission, through a missionary who was a refugee at the consu- 
late, to sing a few hymns. It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that they were refused. 

"Imagine my surprise and disgust a few days later to see one 
of these meek and lowly converts, hideously bedaubed with paint 
and stripped nearly naked, triumphantly carrying through the 
streets the head of an enemy (who, in this case, was said to be 
his own cousin) as a mark of Christian spirit and brotherly love, 
the aforesaid head having been severed by the then possessor in 
a skirmish that morning. Expressing somewhat strongly my 
.surprise to the missionary that one of his flock should so quickly 



have lapsed into semi-barbarism, I was told, with an expressive 
and deprecating shrug of the shoulders, that it was Faa Samoa, 
and could not be helped. ' But, ' I asked, ' do you not tell them 
that such an atrocity is unchristianlike and abhorrent to our 

religion?' 'Oh, yes,' replied Mr. , 'but they answer by 

quoting the fifty-first and fifty-fourth verses, seventeenth chapter 
of the first book of Samuel, and the Gospel according to St. John, 
and ask, with a devout air of truth and triumph, if, as the Scrip- 
ture says, David, one of God's chosen, cut off the head of his 
enemy, the Philistine Goliath, whom he killed in battle, and ex- 
hibited it, while Simon Peter, the Apostle of Christ, drew bis 
sword and smote off the ear of the high-priest's servant, and it 
was not right, why then did God approve ? '" 



Mr. Markham's Remedy for the "Man with the 
Hoe."— At a church gathering in San Francisco lately, Mr. Ed- 
win Markbam offered his own solution of the problem suggested 
by his famous poem. His solution is in part a subjective and in 
part an objective one. It begins with a readjustment of the heart, 
which when consummated must of necessity blossom into deeds 
of human sympathy and brotherhood. The following report of 
his words is taken from a recent number of Signs of the Times : 

" I have been asked to say a few words about ' The Man with 
the Hoe,' and my solution of that problem. I have no new solu- 
tion. The problem is as old as humanity. The men who built 
the pyramids struggled with that problem. The men who are 
building London are struggling with it to-day. I have but one 
solution— that is the application of the Golden Rule. We have 
committed the Golden Rule to heart ; now let us commit it to life. 
[Applause.] That is the only solution. 

"As to what steps should be taken, I can not say. Various 
solutions are offered. The Republicans offer one solution, the 
Democrats another, the Socialists another, and the single-tax 
people have their solution. In my judgment it is wise for us all 
to consider all these questions, and try to find some way of en- 
larging the sphere of justice for all men. 

"I believe that the industrial question is a religious question. 
[Applause.] I believe that everything that has to do with the 
welfare of men, in politics, in industry, is religious at the bottom : 
that everything shows our relation to one another and our relation 
to the Father of life. 

"I believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the Father, the Savior of 
the human race. In His principles of justice, in His principles 
of brotherhood, we find the solution of these questions. Fratern- 
ity to me is the dearest of all words, and in that word is the hope 
of the human race. " 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

In India there are 8o.ooo.ooo Hindus who hold neither the Hindu nor the 
Mohammedan faith, and are looked upon, it is said, by the Hindus as de- 
spicable and by the Mohammedans as accursed. 

The Temple Emanu-El Sisterhood for Personal Service, a society among 
Jewish women corresponding to deaconesses in other religious bodies, has 
raised $25,000 for the erection of a sisterhood home. 

The Christian Advocate of Nashville predicts : "Signs are not lacking that 
the movement to collect $1,500,000 during the closing years of the century 
for the better equipment of our educational institutions will prove a great 
success. Some large gifts have already been made and others are forth- 
coming." 

The Philadelphia Bulletin has been making a comparison of the number 
of people in that city who attend the theater and those who attend church, 
and finds the church attendance far in excess. The weekly attendance at 
the different places of amusement, it says, is not more than 170,000. It is 
hard to compute the church attendance exactly. 

The Christian Observer (Louisville) , one of the leading journals of the 
Southern Presbyterian church, is frank to say that it does not favor the 
movement for a reunion of the two branches of the Presbyterian church. 
North and South, at this time. "If we understand the sentiment of the 
great majority of our people in the Southern church," it says, "there is 
now no serious desire to have this question of reunion reopened. Tbey 
rather wish to be allowed to continue their work in their present separate 
organization. They feel that the Lord is blessing their labors in many 
ways, and is setting His seal of approval upon their present relations. 
Hence they can not see that anything could be gained, and not a few fear 
that something would be lost, by an attempt at the reunion of the two 
bodies at the present time." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



WHAT THE PEACE CONFERENCE HAS DONE. 

' I "HE European press think it now plain that the International 
*• Peace Conference at The Hague will accomplish very little, 
less, perhaps, than other conferences of former years, at which 
the lessening of the horrors of war was the main object. The 




PEACE, PEACE, PEACE. THE HARVEST. 

— Der Wahre Jacob, Stuttgart. 



Hague correspondent of the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, who has 
i probably as good facilities as any one else, writes to the following 
effect : 

The Germans continually point out how difficult it would be to 
secure adherence to any agreement that may be arrived at. Thus 
with regard to the matter of military budgets Colonel von 
Scbwazhoff showed that it is not easy to define what is military 
and what is not. Germany and Prance, for instance, have fin- 
ished their strategic railroad lines, Austria and Russia have not. 
If the military budgets are fixed for a period of five years, and 
railroads are included, Austria and Russia would be much at a 
disadvantage. Disarmament, or even a check to armaments, can 
not be secured without international supervision, and no nation 
will be willing to submit its sovereignty to such restrictions. 
The German delegates further point out that the idea of a perma- 
nent arbitration tribunal is very difficult. Sufficiently trust- 
worthy, fair-minded, unprejudiced men are not easy to find. 

It seems that the Russian delegates are not men of such great 
knowledge, strength of character, and personal magnetism that 
they can lead the movement begun at the suggestion of their 
Government. Sir Julian Pauncefote exercises much more influ- 
ence than Baron de Staal. This circumstance does not assist the 
work in hand. 

That hardly any nation, certainly none of the great powers, is 
willing to bind itself, is shown by the press everywhere. In 
England even Mr. Stead of The Review of Reviews, who is con- 
sidered the peace apostle par excellence, claims that England 
must have a fleet strong enough to overcome with reasonable cer- 
tainty the two next strongest powers. But the English profess to 
be indignant that Germany refuses to tamper with her military 
organization The Germans, on the other hand, point to the his- 
torical fact that they, of all nations, always had their fields trod- 
den by invading armies until they became strong enough to defend 
themselves, and that the English have always ridiculed them for 



their disposition to subm it to the laws of any country in which they 
settle, rather than subject to German rule the peoples to whose 
lands they emigrate. But England's attitude toward mitigating 
the horrors of war is not encouraging. Nearly all the "jingo" 
papers are up in arms against the suggestion that needlessly de- 
structive bullets should be prohibited. "The best thing we can 
say about the suggestion to abolish the dum-dum bullet is that it 
will be ignored by this country." says The Saturday Review, 
London. Still, some papers feel a little uncomfortable about the 
matter. 7 he St. James's Gazette says : 

"It may seem a little too emphatic to speak of the condemna- 
tion of the dum-dum bullet, seeing that the conference was con- 
tent to condemn unduly destructive projectiles at large. But we 
know very well what the delegates were after— and it was the 
dum-dum bullet. . . . If the world is persuaded that the bullet is 
a particularly cruel one, the reason is largely because one school 
of scientific soldiers has gone very much to tongue. Finally, see- 
ing that the matter was sure to be discussed, it was by no means 
intelligent in her majesty's Government not to have a packet of 
dum-dums to show the delegates, instead of coming forward with 
the tame-looking excuse that there were none in this country, 
which, of course, left everybody at the conference with the con- 
viction that we were afraid of our own prejectile. Still, when all 
is said and allowed for, it is curious that we were singled out for 
condemnation. " 

Many English publications are disgusted with the whole con- 
ference, denounce it as a sham, and say no good can come of it. 
"Will the arbitrators be honest?" asks the London Spectator. 
" It would take a long time for the nations to cease being suspi- 
cious." says The Speaker. In Blackwood' s Mr. Frederic Green- 
wood writes : 

"The ruse of the Peace Conference (no reflection on the good 
Czar intended) was prepared for one country alone; for in no 
other was it likely to succeed, and in no other bad it an hour's 
success. That country, of course, was our own, where a glorious 




DR. JEKVLL AND MR. HYDE. 

— The Free /V«j. Ortma 

reception for it was prepared long since by the phrase-enslave«l, 
phrase-enslaving emotionalism which has no effective existence 
elsewhere. " 

Some hold that the conference so far has only increased the ex- 
isting hatred between Germany and Great Britain. The German 
papers bitterly resent both the editorials and news in the English 
press, and aver that England is trying to place them in a false 
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position in order to embroil tbem with Russia. An example of 
this acrimonious wrangling, caused by a Peace Conference, is 
seen in the charge by the Berlin Eiho that the speech of Professor 
Zorn against arbitration, as reported in the London Daily News, 
is "pure swindle." According to the Norddeutsche Allgemeine, 
Professor Zorn merely made a short remark to the effect that Ger- 
many was willing to support the Russian suggestion of a new 
arbitration tribunal for each case, but could not accept the idea of 
a permanent court, as no nation would permanently submit to it 
The Hannoversche Kurier says : 

"Any one who has a chance to see The Daily News will be 
convinced of its anti-German aims. It continues its nasty attacks 
upon the person of the Emperor, and publishes its ' telegrams ' 
from The Hague with quotations from the doggerel which Cap- 
tain Coghlan made famous, as motto. This continual mobbing 
of the German Emperor is as cheeky as it is stupid. The only 
pleasant thing about it is that The Daily News thereby shows 
its hand and stamps its news as lies." 

"The proof of the pudding is in the eating," remarks the Na- 
tional Zeitung. " Germany has no quarrel with any one just now. 
England has picked a quarrel with the Transvaal, but refuses to 
arbitrate." According to the frankfurter Zeitung the English 
version that the American delegates are for permitting the use of 
explosive bullets is incorrect: the Americans vote for the aboli- 
tion of the dum-dum. 

The French press, which seems to be on better terms than ever 
before with Germany, also delights in an occasional fling at the 
British. " It is England herself who constitutes the greatest dan 
ger to the peace of the world, " says a writer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes ; "the England of to-day goes with Jameson, 
Lugard, Kitchener, and Chamberlain." And the Journal des 
Dibais says : 

"It is not so much the exclusion of the press from the delib- ' 
erations of the conference that irritates Germany as the partial- 
ity and error of the news published in the papers of some conn- 
tries. Especially has the insinuation that Germany systematically 
opposes the work of the conference aroused the authorities in the 
Wilhelm-Strasse. Even when exact versions are given the journ- 
alists in question do not curb their imagination. " 

* 

It seems, however, that nearly every country represented at the 
conference hinders the good work by its anxiety to profit individ- 
ually. The Kblnische Zeitung, Cologne, says : 

" In circles which may be trusted to possess reliable information, 
the attitude of the Russian delegates is very favorably commented 
upon. The Russians seem chiefly anxious to preserve the possi- 
bility of agreement among the delegates, hence they are neutral 
with regard to individual amendments to the plans originally 
suggested. On the other hand, the action of most of the smaller 
states renders practical results very doubtful. The delegates of 
these states endeavor to create an ideal condition, under which 
the difference of power between the countries represented will be 
made to disappear. This is not likely to further the work. It is 
said that upon one occasion such countries as Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, and the United States formed a minority. Any 
resolution adopted under such circumstances must naturally re- 
main a dead letter." — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



Why No Papal Delegate was Invited to the 

Hague. — The omission of the Vatican from the list of invita- 
tions to the Peace Conference is regarded by some as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that in the eyes of the European governments 
the Pope has become a political quantiti negligeable. The en- 
ergetic protests of the Italian Government are probably the chief 
reason for the omission. The Tageblatt, Leipsic, endeavors to 
give additional explanations. It says: 

"The program of the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
he described it in the invitation, deals exclusively with the cur- 
tailment of armaments by land and sea. with weapons, with pro- 



jectiles, and explosives as used in war ; further, with arbitration 
as regards warlike measures With all these the Pope has noth- 
ing to do. The religious or moral side of the question will not 
be touched upon at all. Were this phase to be considered, the 
heads of other religious communities could not well be ignored. 
The head of the Prussian state church and the Greek Patriarch in 
Constantinople would have precisely the same right as the Pope 
to send delegates " — Translation made Jor The Literary 
Digest. 



WILL SPAIN PAY HER DEBTS? 

THE riots that have taken place in Spain on account of in- 
creased taxation show that the people are beginning to be- 
come restive under the burden with which their unprofitable wars 
have encumbered them. It ii especially the extravagance which 
Spain exhibited in guaranteeing colonial debts that makes her 
burden almost insupportable now. The Vossisckt Zeitung. Ber 
lin, sketches the financial situation of the country as follows : 

"The late insurrections and the war with the United States 
cost Spain nearly $400,000,000. A guaranteed debt of $300,000, 
000, contracted in the interest of the colonies, must be added to 
this. Further, there is a consolidated debt of $300,000,000 of 
moneys borrowed by the colonies themselves, sums which the 
Americans refuse to take over, and which were guaranteed by 
Spam. The Spaniards retain of their colonial empire nothing 
but the obligation to pay $50,000,000 interest annually out of 
their own diminished resources. " 

The Epoca, Madrid, remarks that Spain need not default if ber 
chronic deficits are stopped now. To do this. Seflor Villaverde 
proposes a tax of 3 to 20 per cent, on public debts. The Spanish 
bondholders will have to submit, but the foreign holders are not 
likely to favor this arrangement. The English, on the whole, 
consider that the matter does not seriously affect them. Money, 
London, says . 

"One is driven to the conclusion that the bondholder will have 
to consent to the proposed tax. We do not see what he is to gain 
by a refusal. Spain clearly can not continue to pay the full inter 
est upon the external debt, and unless terms can be arranged de- 
fault simple and unredeemed must take place. The best that can 
be hoped is that in return for consenting to the tax some compen- 
sating concession maybe obtained from the Spanish Government, 
such concession to take effect at some future time when Spain 
shall have outlived the misfortunes and embarrassments which 
have been her lot for some time past. In some fashion or other 
Spain has got to accomplish the big task of balancing revenue 
and expenditure, and the bondholder will not be the only person 
to suffer. . . . To a very considerable extent any tax on metals 
in Spain would be a tax on foreign industries, and on the foreign 
shareholders of the copper and iron companies working in Spam. 
. . . With the loss of her West Indian possessions she has shed 
the last shred of her old greatness, and finally frittered a magnifi- 
cent inheritance. Her future policy should be to develop Spam 
itself, to open up the vast resources of the country, to introduce 
honest and capable government. In this way it would be possi- 
ble, but not very probable, for Spain to become not only a solvent, 
but a prosperous country. And in the hope of some such happy 
consummation those bondholders who make sacrifices to-day are 
fairly entitled to ask that in return there shall be accorded them 
some charge on future revenue." 

The /nvestors' Review also points out that British bond- 
holders have thrown off what they held of the Spanish debt, and 
welcomes the idea of an agreement between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and its original creditors 111 London. It says : 

"We can have no objection to a uix of j,o per cent, on Spanish 
'Fours ' coupons, becar.se at one and the same time it would give 
the 'bears' here their long-looked-for opportunity and cripple 
the French market. So it is to our council of foreign bond- 
holders that Senor Villaverde is going to address himself, and we 
can assure him beforehand that he will meet with the utmost suc- 
cess there. We are all 'friendly to Spain ' in her straits over this 
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matter. . . . Doubtless, unless the French intervene and make 
effective protest, communications will run Bmoothly on over this 
part of the debt ; we shall soon cheerfully behold it bearing its 
share in the sufferings imposed on all Spain's creditors by her 
hopelessly bankrupt condition. 

." On France it is that the sorrow will fall. The French banks 
and some of the French public hold perhaps ,£150,000,000 to 
/ 200. 000, 000 of the Spanish debt at the present time." 

But this does not lead The Investors' Review to consider the 
plans of the Spanish Minister of Finance free from objection. 
Indeed, it says pointedly that this "taxation" of bonds means 
^tate bankruptcy. It says : 

"First of all the sinking funds on every form of amortizable 
iebt are to be suspended, then a 20-per-cent. tax is to be imposed 
.m all the colonial debts, except the Philippine one. on which the 
tax is to be 15 per cent., and on the internal bonds. Further, the 
colonial debts are to be subjected to a discount of 20 per cent. 
That is to say, the Government wipes off one fifth of its capital 
obligations on these debts at a stroke, and the only consolation 
offered to the miserable bondholder is that upon the present prices 
these debts would still produce more than 5-per-cent. interest. 
This is a most excellent argument for a defaulting state to em- 
ploy, and might be applied in a variety of ways. Why not, for 
example, cut down the interest upon the 'sealed' bonds right 
away to half its present amount, and tell the holders of the stock 
that it would still pay them more than 3. 5 per cent, on the mar- 
ket price, which is a better return than can be got from the debts 
of Italy or France? The argument is irresistible, if you take it 
the right way, and do not put yourself in the position of a de- 
frauded creditor." 

The French indeed enter a mild sort of protest against the ruse 
of the Spanish Minister of Finance to make use ot the former 
connection with London for his purposes. But they are evidently 
convinced that one can not draw blood from a stone, and are pre- 
paring themselves for heavy losses. The Journal des Dibats, 
Paris, says : 

"Sefior Villaverde's proposals may cause some disappointment 
in certain circles, and especially in France, but on the whole it 
must be admitted that they are reasonable. . . . He has, more- 
over, good reason to hope that it will be considered in the interest 
of Spain's creditors to favor the relief of that country rather than 
to insist upon the clause which exempts 'Spanish Fours' from 
taxation. One can not well refuse to negotiate on this point. 
But nearly all the Spanish debt is held in France now, and French 
holders should be consulted. If it is in the interest of the bond- 
holders to make concessions to Spain, it is surely also in the in- 
terest of Spain to come to terms with the people who hold the 
obligations which are to be taxed. Considering the present deli- 
cate state of Spain's national credit, it is of utmost importance 
that the good- will of the creditors be preserved." — Translation 
made Jor The Literary Digest. 



CHINESE AS SOLDIERS. 

IN view of the fact that our troops are not well fitted to the 
climate of the Philippines, it has been suggested to substitute 
colored for white soldiers. It may, however, be interesting to 
note that competent authorities attach a high value to Chinese 
disciplined by European officers. The Hamburg Correspondant 
recently remarked that the Chinaman is a failure as a soldier. 
Major von Reitzenstein, who trained some Chinese for their gov- 
ernment, denies this. He writes in the main, as follows : 

Left to themselves, the Chinese soon lose whatever discipline 
has been instilled into them. But as long as European officers 
command them, European noncoms. continue the drill, and pun- 
ishment threatens everywhere, the Chinaman is a good soldier 
enough. That is to say, if he is paid well. The yellow man be- 
comes a soldier solely "for what there is 111 it." Esprit de corps 
he knows not, military orderliness he hates, and the profession of 
arms is despised. But he is brave, easily trained, and possessed 
of steady nerves. His eye is not ruined by civilization, and he 
becomes an excellent shot. He is, moreover, very obedient. 



Whether he has any patriotism is not easy to determine. It is 
certain only that his code differs markedly from that of the West- 
erner, or the Japanese. The indifference of the Chinese with 
regard to national affairs is perhaps best explained by the Confu- 
cian maxim that those who are not in office should not do the work 
of an official. If leaders were to be found who have the full con- 
fidence of the men, patriotism may be awakened. Foreign powers 
must pay Chinese levies well, and especially pay them with great 
regularity. The principles of Frederick the Great regarding the 
payment and care of soldiers are of utmost importance with such 
troops. — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



SITUATION IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AN agreement has at last been concluded between the govern- 
ments of Austria and Hungary, and no sudden rupture of 
the bond which unites the two need be expected for some years 
to come. Austria continues to pay, as before, the lion's share of 
the expenses of the union, and Hungary has the financial backing 
of a united Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the privilege of estab- 
lishing a separate customs tariff gradually. The Hungarians are 
thoroughly satisfied, and the Austrian Government declares that 
the Austrians ought to be. The official Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Vienna, says : 

"Economical union is now assured until 1907, the union of the 
banks until ioioif the fiscal arrangements are continued after 1007. 
The Hungarian separatist tendencies are therefore silenced. 
The clause which provides that Hungary may make her own 
terms in the case of commercial treaties which terminate after 
this is of purely academical value, for if a new fiscal and com- 
mercial agreement is concluded before 1903 the economical stabil- 
ity of the Dual Monarchy is assured until 1913. This has been a 
pleasant surprise to Austria, for the Austrian Parliament has now 
an opportunity to make sure of the Customs Union until 1913." 

The best summary of the situation for the benefit of readers 
who are not, like the Germans and Austro-Hunganans, compelled 
by self-interest to study the question continually, we find in The 
Saturday Review, London. We take from it the following : 

"It is the fashion to dismiss the present situation as incompre- 
hensible. No doubt the constitution, like the empire itself, is 
exceedingly artificial, but there is no reason why the rights and 
wrongs of the case should not easily be grasped. There are only 
two main issues, each plainly intelligible. The Hungarians may 
be likened to a cantankerous and exacting wife, the Germans of 
Austria to an indulgent, deprecating husband. The Ausgleich is 
their marriage settlement, and. as it has been drawn on a tempo- 
rary basis, it affords constant op[>ortunities for bickering. The 
virago hints at a judicial separation, while her lord alternates 
between sulky references to the marriage vow and ungraceful 
concessions on every important point. The Slavs are their bond- 
servants rather than their children, and are bullied by both in the 
intervalsof henpeckingand recrimination. . . . As for Hungary, 
no doubt she possesses a high-sounding past, and zealous histo- 
rians have taken more than then usual license to embellish it. 
But she has long remained stationary in all the essentials of 
national development, arrogance and commercial greed have 
condemned her to friendless isolation, and with all her outward 
show of robustness she has every symptom of internal decay. 
Her character is that of a bully, and her loud voice has often pro- 
cured undeserved triumphs, but the hollownessof her pretensions 
is already beginning to be laid bare. It is only her overwhelm- 
ing pride which blinds her to the poverty of her future and makes 
her willing to postpone a final settlement, tho with every year's 
delay this must be less advantageous for her. No doubt, with 
her narrow conception of patriotism, she trusts that the increasing 
difficulties of Austria will enable her to extort better and better 
terms, but this is to ignore the rapidity of her own progress 
downward The original Ausgleich of 1S67 was far more favor- 
able to her than she had any right to expect, and, tho its perfections 
on paper developed every sort of confusion and deadlock in action, 
it remained a splendid lever for constitutional pressure." 

The Germans of Austria are, however, so little satisfied with 
the treatment accorded them by the imperial Government that 
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they are rapidly losing interest in the preservation of the empire. 
They declare in pretty plain language that, if they instead of the 
Slavs are to be the " bondservants,* they had rather see the purely 
or chiefly German provinces annexed to the German empire, 
leaving the Slavs and Hungarians to shift for themselves. The 
ratification of the Ausgleich may therefore be rendered impossi- 
ble by obstruction, and the constitution be suspended in Austria. 
The Germans have now given up their party squabbles, and have 
formulated a common program which may be summarized as fol- 
lows : 

German must remain the official language of the army, parlia- 
ment, and government offices so far as the central bureaus are 
concerned. The alliance with Germany must be maintained. In 
the German crown lands of Austria, Germany must be the domi- 
nant language. Where Germans and Slavs are in equal numbers 
an agreement which satisfies both should he sought. In the 
provinces where the Slavs predominate, their wishes must be re- 
spected. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung says to this : 

"This is the minimum of German demands, and without it their 
position would become untenable. It can not now be said that the 
Germans do not know what they want, as all their parties have 
united in these demands. But there is no longer a patriotic Ger- 
man party, which cares chiefly for the welfare of the monarchy. 
For the welfare of the House of Austria no one cares now. The 
Government must take care of that, if it can ; and the Government 
must now be as willing to consider the wishes of the Germans 
as of other nationalities, for the Germans will not respond any 
longer to an appeal to make sacrifices for the sake of the empire." 

That the Slavs will be satisfied with this, is to be -'oubted. If 
the Government uses the elastic "§ 14 " of the constitution to in- 
stitute a benevolent kind of absolutism under which all parties 
and nationalities are treated fairly, no internal conflicts need 
take place. But the emperor favors Catholicism and the Slavs, 
who are more easily managed by the church than the Germans. 
The latter represent all Liberal elements, from the progressive 
German noble to the Socialists. An attack upon them to please 
the Slavs seems likely to lead to rebellion, and the sense of racial 
unity has become so strong among the Germans that an attempt 
to abandon the eight millions of Germans in Austria to their fate 
for the sake of peace would endanger Kaiser Wilhelm's throne. 
But the revival of a second German empire in Central Europe, 
in which a Slav majority is ruled by a German minority, is im- 
possible. The Journal des Dibats, Paris, a paper noted for the 
logical value of its deductions, says in effect : 

The program of the German- Austrians is moderate enough, and 
they do not claim to recover the ground already lost. They only 
wish to preserve what rights remain to them. That they will 
succeed is doubtful. Since Austria was cut off from the German 
empire, the predominance of the German element has - been 
doomed. All their endeavors will be in vain. They resemble, 
in the midst of the Slav agitation, a man who stands on a rock in 
the middle of an angry and rising sea. — Translations made for 
The Literary Digest. 



THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 

FRENCH ministries change so often that generally little in- 
terest is attached to them, especially as they have long 
since allowed the powerful bureaucracy of France to render them 
almost powerless. But the ministry which has just been formed 
differs somewhat from the rest. Its avowed purpose is to pre- 
serve the republic, as the form of government at present most 
popular in France, from the attacks of irresponsible agitators. It 
contains men of the most extreme political parties, yet personally 
moderate enough to subject their own political aspirations to the 
welfare of the community. It is composed as follows : 

Premier, and Minister of 

the Interior Waldeck-Rousseau (Republican.) 

War GENERAL de Gallifet (Monarchist.) 

Marine DE LANRSSAN (Radical.) 

iustice Monis (Republican.) 

oreign Delcasse (Republican.) 

Trade MlLLERAUD (Socialist.) 

Finance CAILLAUX (Very Conservative 

Republican.) 

Education LBVOUES (Republican.) 

Public Works Baudin (Socialist.) 

Colonies ... Decrais (Republican.) 

Agriculture DUPUV (Radical.) 

Postal and Telegraph. .. MOUOEOT (Republican.) 



What astonishes moat is to find Milleraud, the Socialist, and 
Gallifet, who was always hated by the Socialists for the extreme 
rigor with which he put down the Commune, in the same boat, 
hence the new cabinet meets with much suspicion. The Repub- 
lique Francaise says : 

"M. Waldeck-Rousseau has admitted in his cabinet the enemy 
of order and of private property, the prophet of social revolution. 
He himself has sometimes told us that the republic will be in 
danger when it has to accept the help of revolutionaries. For 
behind the red specter lurks the spirit of reaction, and reaction 
means the definite loss of liberty in France." 

The Liberty fears the republic is likely to lose by the "unholy 
union of Milleraud and Gallifet, the Red Terror and the White." 
The Temps says : 

"What the country needs and what we hoped for is a strong 
ministry. How can a cabinet be strong which is composed of so 
many conflicting parts? M. Waldeck-Rousseau has judged other- 
wise. He has grouped around himself men of whom he has de- 
manded nothing but that they should agree with him as regards 
the Dreyfus affair. The names of the men he has chosen impress 
one only by their juxtaposition " 

On the other hand, Charles Malo. the military writer of the 
Journal des Dibats, professes satisfaction with the choice of 
General Gallifet as Minister of War. He writes, in the main, as 
follows : 

We may be assured that strict justice will be done. What 
worries the country is not that half a dozen men have misused 
their authority, but that this fact has been used by the enemies 
of our institutions to undermine the respect for the thousands of 
other officers who quietly do their duty, and upon whom our wel- 
fare at home and abroad depends. France needs her army, no 
one will deny that, but the enemies of order continue to sow 
hatred, distrust, and suspicion against the officers. How can 
such an army be expected to serve its purpose in time of need ? 
Any ministry that restores confidence by putting the unlucky 
Dreyfus affair out of the world deserves our confidence as a 
nation. 

The most interesting figure in the cabinet certainly is General 
Gallifet. He is one of the few French commanders whose repu- 
tation, like Canrobert's, passed unscathed through the trying 
ordeal of 1870. The Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin, speaks ot 
him, in the main, as follows : 

He is a soldier born and bred. He served with distinction in 
the Crimean War, where he earned bis medal of the Legion of 
Honor for conspicuous bravery. He served with success in 
Africa. Mexico, and Italy. At the battle of Sedan he led. after 
General Margueritte had fallen, the famous charge of the French 
cavalry at Floing. which all but turned the fortunes of the day. 
Returning to France after he had been a prisoner of war. be was 
made brigadier-general, and he served the republic as faithfully 
as the Emperor. Tbo a Royalist at heart, a well-ordered France 
is his chief aim, and he earned the reputation of somewhat re- 
lentless rigor in dealing with the Communards. He loves the 
army, but he will see fair play in the Dreyfus affair, for he be- 
lieves that justice only can uphold the prestige of the army. — 
Translations made for Tut Literary Digest. 




AH AUSTRIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN EXPANSION. 

—Kiktriki, Vienna. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OFi 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 1 



{.From the Atlanta Constitution.} 

The United States consular service is becoming: 
more effectual in furthering our commercial in- 
terests abroad in suggesting practical methods for 
the introduction and sale of American products. 
The official consular reports are not over-alt rac- 
tive to the busy manufacturer, and are as a whole 
often ignored, while they always contain items of 
profitable interest. The Literakv Digest, in 
its broad pu rpose to do the most good to us thou- 
sands of readers, makes it a point to rescue these 
profitable items under the above appropriate 
caption, and every weekly issue of The Digest 
collects and condenses all that is of interest to 
American producers. 



Consul Dudley sends an undated report from 
Vancouver as follows : 

"I have for several months observed the fact 
that very few sailing-vessels are coming to this 
port to load lumber for China, Japan, Australia, 
South America, and South Africa. When I first 
assumed charge of this consulate, there were a 
number of such vessels engaged in this traffic. t 
Many boats are needed here and would be char- 
tered immediately if they could be obtained, as the 
shippers of lumber find it impossible to secure 
them. The increase in exports of lumber from 
Washington and Oregon in part accounts for the 
change. The large wheat crop of last year and | 
the immense foreign demand have also taken up 
much of the shipping formerly engaged in the 
lumber traffic, the owners of vessels preferring to ' 
carry grain rather than lumber. If there are 
sailing-vessels on the Atlantic coast seeking em- 
ployment, I feel very certain they could obtain it i 
by coming to this coast. The export of coal from | 
Vancouver Island is steadily increasing, and sail- \ 
inc. -vessels find employment there, altbo the larg- 
est quantity of coal is carded by steamships. 
Owners of vessels can secure full information by 
addressing any of the shipping firms at this port, 
at Seattle, Wash., or at San Francisco, Cal." 

Consul Brodowski writes from Solingen, April 
«>, 1809: " Millions of knives, razors, etc., are manu- 
factured In this consular district, and the material 
for the shields is Imported from all parts of the 
world, to the value of tens of thousands of dollars 
monthly. Any kind of hard wood (walnut except- 
ed), bones of horses and other large animals, deer 
and buffalo horns, ebony, etc., are used. Cuban 



Reduced Prices 



ebony and hard wooda are preferred, and it teems 
in general that the American imports give the 
most satisfaction. A good deal has been lately 
imported from the Chicago stock-yards. The 
largest firms in this branch here are Wilhelm 
Flucht and Carl SchQrmann. I believe that I 
could do a good deal to further our export trade 
in this direction if fair offers were made to im- 
porters here." 

Minister Loom is writes from Caracas: "The 
Venezuelan Congress, which adjourned on Satur- 
day last, enacted a new tariff law ; but, owing to 
the numerous amendments made to the original 
bil!, it is not possible for me to get a corrected 
copy for transmission by this mail. It can be 
said, however, that there will be an average in- 
crease of 25 per cent, on existing duties, a very 
few articles— ilmir among them— being excepted. 
In addition to the advance in duties made by the 
new law, power is given the President to add 25 
per cent, more to any or all of the new schedules, 
as he may see fit. In short, the new law makes it 
possible for the President to regulate the tariff 
pretty much as be deems best. The new duties 
will probably not be imposed for sixty or seventy 
days. No date, I think, has been fixed for putting 
the tariff into effect." 

Consul-General Pratt, of Singapore, transmits to 
the department a copy of a letter addressed by him 
to General Otis, at Manila, in which he states that 
upon relinquishing his position in the consular ser- 
vice he contemplates the establishment of a line of 
steamers under the American flag, to ply between 
Singapore and the different ports of the Philip- 
pines, especially the southern ones, which can be 
reached with special facility by way of British 
North Borneo. Such a line of steamers, of suffi- 
ciently light draft to enter the shallower island 
harbors, would, Mr. Pratt thinks, be useful for the 
transportation of troops and supplies. The boats 
would, in the first place, be at the disposal of the 
Government, and serve, secondarily, for the con- 
venience of the public. 

Consul Le Bert writes from Ghent, May 19, 1899: 
" I have this day received from Mr. A. Heynssens, 
Rue Haut Port 17-14, ■* letter asking the names 
and addresses of important firms in the United 
States manufacturing dairy machinery, such as 
churns, separators, butter workers, dairy articles, 
refrigerators, cheese-making machines, etc. He 
desires firms not as yet represented in Belgium 
and asks that catalogs and circulars, with con- 
ditions of sale, be addressed directly to his firm. 
This house is one of the oldest and largest of the 
provinces of Bast and West Flanders handling the 
line of goods mentioned. Upon inquiry, I learn 
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Belgium. The importations to both Flanders are 
chiefly from England and Denmark. Considering 
the vast dairy industry of the Flanders and our 
improved apparatus, there should be, with proper 
representation, a wide field for our manufacturers 
of dairy machinery and utensils. " 

In reply to a correspondent. Consul -General 
Gowdy, of Paris, under date of February 14, 
writes as follows : 

** The paving of the Paris streets and boule- 
vards dates as far back as the end of the twelfth 
century. In the year 1184, Philippe Aususte com- 
menced replacing the beaten ground by stone 
paving. The localities first treated were the 
square of the Chatelet, the routes of St. Antoine, 
St. Jacques, St. Honore", and St. Denis. It is con- 
sidered that the department of streets and alleys, 
as we would designate it in the United States, is 
one of the most important services in the city 
administration. The streets of the city of Paris 
are supplied with four different classes of paving, 
vis., stone, macadam, asphalt, and wood. There 
are some streets still remaining of ordinary earth 
composition, but they were originally the prop- 
erty of individuals and are fast being replaced by 
other compositions, as they come under the con- 
trol of the municipal authorities. 

"On January 1,1896, the total amount of stone 
paving was 1,410,300 square meters (1,686,719 square 
yards); In 1897,1.396,400 square meters (1,670,094 
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square yards). The decrease between the years 
was accounted for by t he replacing of this paving 
by wood. 

" In 1896, the total surface of asphalt paving was 
357.650 square meters (427,741) square yards); in 
*%97> 37*^50 square meters (446,048 square yards; — 
an increase of 15,300 square meters (i8,j'» square 
yards). 

*• In January, 18^6, the total surface of wooden 
paving was 007,400 square meters (1,085,250 square 
yards); in 1897, 1,120,000 square meters (.1,330,520 
square yards). 

"On January 1, 1806, the total surface of earth 
roads was 40,7^0 square meters (48,737 square 
yards) ; in 1897, 40,500 square meters (48,4^8 square 
yards). 

"The paving stones are generally in block form, 
16, 18, or 20 centimeters (6, 7, or 7 i> inches< high, of 
hard stone. Paving blocks of porphyry are not 
used now, being considered too slippery. The 
cost of putting down this paving includes the s'»nd 
bed, from 15 to 20 centimeters iyr, to 7,0 inches) 
thick. Its great fault is the noise it produces. It 
was estimated that up to 1897, the stone paving of 
Paris had cost the city 1 10,484,000 francs ($21,123,412). 

" Macadam. — The cost of cleaning and watering 
is included in the price of maintenance of this 
paving. The cost quoted is for a depth of broken 
stones of 35 centimeters ( 1 1. 7 inches), reduced to 
30 centimeters Oi 8 inches) by the rolling cylin- 
ders. The macadam paving had cost the city of 
Paris, up to 1897, the sum of 6,448.750 francs 
($1,244,607). 

"Asphalt.— These roads have a foundation 15 cen- 
timetres (5 q inches) thick of mortar, called *'b«kon," 
composed of lime, sand, gravel and water, and 
broken stones, over which is placed the layer of 
asphalt 5 centimeters (1.9 inches) thick after com 
pression. The asphalt used in Paris comes from 
Ragusa (Sicily), de Mons (Department du Nord), 
and Val-Traverse (Switzerland). The asphalt, hav- 
ing been reduced to powder by the action of heat, 
is transported while warm to the roadway, beaten 
down with hot metal stampers, and afterward 
subjected to the cylinder rolling. 

"The principal advantage of asphalt is that it 
produces no noise. The objectionable features 
are its slippery condition in wet weather, and that 
it can only be used in level streets. It is chiefly 
employed in narrow streets or where there is great 
traffic. Up to 1897, asphalt paving had cost the 
city 6,448,750 francs ($1,244,600). 

"Wooden Paving — Wooden blocks 12 centimeters 
(4.7 inches) high and 15 centimeters (,.9 inches) 
long are placed upon a foundation of ' beton,' as 
described above. The blocks which have given 
the best results are from the pine-trees of the De 
partment of the La.nd-.-s, and these are mostly 
used. However, on many of the main thorough- 
fares the pitch pine of Florida has been employed 
with marked success. Within a few years, trials 
have also been made with the hard exotic woods, 
such as the kauri and teak of Australia and Java, 
the lime of Anam, the stringy bark, etc.; but 
these trials have been of so recent a date that 
they can not be used for purposes of comparison 
It is estimated that up to 1897 the wooden paving 
of Paris had cost the authorities 16,386,027 francs 
($3,162,503). 

** The maintenance department of the streets and 
alleys of Paris is composed of 3 ,6 agents, includ- 
ing one chief engineer, 8 ordinary engineers, and 
387 assistants, with a pay-roll of 1,350.261 francs 
<$26o.6oo) per annum. 



The following is a copy of a letter from Convj 
Dent, dated Kingston, April 27, 1899, to a Pittsburg 
correspondent : 

"The imports of sheet copper and brass into 
Jamaica are very small, and come mostly from 
England. I append a memorandum showing the 
importations last year. This memorandum shows 
the values also, from which the prices here can 
be calculated, tho I am informed the price is 
regulated by the value in England. The ordinary 
, English measurement is used, not the metric 
[svstem. Sheet copper for guttering is imported 
, from England in limited quantities in lengths of 
5, 10, and 100 feet (the latter made up of 10- foot 
lengths seamedtin widths of 18, 20,22, and 24 inch- 
| es ; weight, 16 ounces to the square foot. When 
I the sugar estates were more numerous and more 
1 prosperous, sheets of copper were imported for 
repairing stills and teaches, in thicknesses from 
, one sixteenth to three eighths of an inch ; sizes of 
sheets, (< by ?. up to 8 by 6 fYet ; but it is now very 
rare that any are required, atid the importation 
in this line has almost ceased. Copper for sheath- 
ing ships' bottoms is no longer used here, being 
superseded by yellow metal. Yellow sheathing 
metal is used here in limited quantity sheetsare 
4 feet by 14 inches, 12, 14, if>, and 18 ounces to the 
square foot. For any further information of this 
character correspondence may be addressed to 
Messrs. E. Lvons & Sons, or D. Henderson A Co., 
Kingston, Jamaica." 



PERSONALS. 



A GOOD Greeley story is told by a writer in The 
Youth's Companion. He says : 

Horace Greeley's sympathy with the working 
classes was intense, and his indignation toward 
those who oppressed them was not unlike the 
"perfect hatred " of the Hebrew king. A graphic 
illustration of this sympathy and indignation is 
given in t he "Personal Recollections " of James k. 
Gilmore, who was formerly one of the editorial 
corps of The Tribune. 

One winter night two thinly and poorly clad wo- 
men entered the room of the managing editor and 
asked to see Mr. Greeley. Mr. Gilmore, who was 
reading proof-sheets, answered that Mr. Greeley 
was very busy, and a half adozen gentlemen were 
waiting to see him ; but if they could wait, he 
would probably give them audience. 
I They were willing to wait, and Mr. Gilmore 
ushered them into the great editor's apartment, 
I where he sat at his desk, with his back to the 
door, absorbed in an editorial, 
j Curious tosee whatkind of a reception he would 
1 give the women, Mr. Gilmore lingered near the 
; doorway As soon as Mr. Greelev had finished his 
.editorial, he turned around ar.d glanced at his 
1 visitors. The gentlemen were well known to him, 
for each man was a prominent politician ; but, 
'giving them scarcely any attention, he rose and 
said courteously to the women: 
J "Ladies, what can I do for you ?" 

The younger of the two stepped timidly forward 
and explained their errand. They were employes 
in a hoop-skirt factory, where the workwomen had 
the day before suspended work and demanded an 
\ increase of wages. 

I "What pay do you get ? " asked Mr. Greelev. 
1 "Three dollars, and a half a week." was the timid 



"The city spends for the maintenance of the answer, 
streets, 12,644,592 francs {$2,440,4';/.) ; for sidewalks I "And how much of that goes for board : 



and alleys, 2.009,611 francs ($387,855); for cleaning 
the streets and alleys, 9,340.082 francs ($1,802,635), 
making a total expenditure for streets and alleys 
of 2^004,285 francs ($4,630,897). The figures, as 
above given, include the salaries of the mainte- 
nance force. 

"The number of permanent workmen is: For 
maintenance, 1,902 ; for cleaning, 3,694 ; total. 
5>5'>6." 



"Three dollars." 

"Do you mean to say that you have only fiftv 
cents a week for your clothes and other neces- 
saries / n 

"That is all." 

"It's a shame — a burning shame!" said Mr. 
Greeley, quickly. "You wish me to expose these 
men. I will do it. They shall have a column in 
to morrow's Tribune." 
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Then, seeing Mr. Gilmore standing in the door- 
way, he said: "Be kind enough toshowthese laJiei 
to the stairway, and" (drawing his ear down to him 
and speaking in a lower tone) "look at their 
clothes! Give them ten or twenty dollars; I'll 
pay it." 

"Did you hear what Mr. Greeley said to me?" 
asked Mr. Gilmore of the younger woman, as they 
reached the door of the outer editorial room. 

"Yes, sir; but we don't want alms— we ask for 
justice, not charity," she answered. 

" He does not consider it charity. Hethinksita 
duty to divide his larger earnings with those who 
are underpaid. He will be offended if you refuse 
the money," answered Mr. Gilmore. 

"We wouldn't offend him for the world," said 
the woman, reluctantly taking the offered bank- 
note. "I shall pray God to bless htm." 

"Did those women take the money >" asked Mr. 
Greeley, after his visitors had left. 

"Yes; • twenty-dollar bill— I had nothing small- 
er. But I'll compromise with you for ten, "an- 
swered Mr. Gilmore. 

"No, you won't," said Mr. Greeley, fumbling in 
his pockets for the money. "But I haven't a dol- 
lar. You'll have to get it of Sinclair (the cashier); 
and mind, if you don't collect the whole we'll have 
a row." 



Sven Hboen, the distinguished Swedish ex- 
plorer, whose work In Central Asia won for him 
European reputation, is leaving soon for the 
heart of Asia. He starts from Kashgar for Lob- 
nor, and hopes to reach that famous lake by the 
northern route and make a map of Yarkend 
Daria. He will spend next winter at Lob-nor, 
and make a special study of the varying bed of 
the lake with the view of settling the long-stand- 
Ing dispnte regarding its character and move- 
ments. In the summer of 1900 Dr. Hedin will 
begin the exploration of Northern Tibet, and the 
winter of igoo-t he will spend on the Tibetan 
highlands, not less than 15,000 feet above sea level, 
making a complete series of meteorological ob- 
servations. In the spring of toot he proposes to 
return to India and Europe. 



During *.he winter months the little colony of 
sixty or seventy English people at Teheran or- 
ganize concerts for one another's amusement 
When the weather is cold, of course there is skat 
inn- Skating is the greatest marvel of all to the 
Persians. A few years ago the late Shah, Nasr-i- 
Din, saw twenty skaters twirling and curling and 
spinning gracefully on the ice. He was amused 
he thought it wonderful. The next day he sent to 
the legation and borrowed a dozen pairs of skates. 
These he made his ministers put on and attempt 
to skate on the lake in the palace gronnds. The 
poor ministers were terribly discomfited, but it 
was twice as much as their heads were worth to 
refuse. His majesty was more amused than ever, 
and he nearly had a fit from laughing. 

Mrs. Barbara Moon, who lives at the Kentish 
village of Rolvenden, says a Dover correspondent, 
has an interesting history, having been present as 
a child at the battles of Quatre Bras and Water 
loo. She was born at Gibraltar in March, '1811, 
christened at Malta, and when her father, after 
the Peninsular War, went with his retiiment to 
Waterloo, the child and her mother accompanied 
him. Her father was wounded at Waterloo and 
died from the effects. The old lady is now eighty- 
eight years of age, and has had eleven children, 
five of whom are alive. An extraordinary thing 
is that up to the age of seventy she could not even 
tell one letter from another, but she then began t 
learn at a Bible class, and can now read with 
facility. She still retains possession of all her 
faculties, and has a good memory. She savs she 



"THE FINEST HOTKL IN THE WORLD" 

is what nv»st widely traveled people say of United Si.iie: 
Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N Y. On account oi its colovsa 
m/c the quadrangle about which it h built is quite a lai^e 
park ami grown with lofty and beautiful forest trees. At 
ni<ht when echoing the sweet vr.iins of music and hril 
li.vuly illuminated with vari-colored lielitv electric fotuv 
lams. etc.. tltese magnificent grounds become a veritable 
iairy bower. 



remembers, as they were leaving Waterloo in a 
baggage wagon, one of the spare horses following 
would put his head into her lap. 

Sir Alfred Mh.nek who represented Great 
Britain tn the recent conference at Bloemfotiteine, 
Orange Free State, is a master of politics. In his 
earlier life he succeeded but indifferently as a 
journalist and a member of Parliament. But as 
under-secretary of state for finance in Egypt he 
made a brilliant record, and his mastery of finance 
and all deta.'.s connected therewith is remarkable. 
He understands the Dutch temperament, and no 
Englishman is better adapted to settle the Trans- 
vaal problems than himself. 

Many stories about the career of Cecil Rhodes 
are getting into print. He was barely twenty 
when he left his father's rectory at Bishop Stort- 
ford for South Africa, beccuse the doctors told 
him that only by this change of climate could his 
life be prolonged. His brother, who accompanied 
him. met a tragic death while hunting elephants. 
Cecil set out to earn his living and something 
more in the diamond mines, but he kept up bis 
studies, and. by returning for a time each year to 
England, was able to take his degree at Oxford. 
He was highly esteemed by General Gordon, and 
only by a mere chance was prevented from ac- 
companying Gordon on his last fatal journey to 
Khartoum. 

Miles B. McSweeney, formerly lieutenant- 
governor of South Carolina, who succeeds the late 
Governor Ellerbe as governor of the State, was 
left an orphan when four years old, and at the age 
of ten was earning his living by selling newspapers 
in the streets of Charleston. Afterward he at- 
tended a night school and was employed in a 
printing office. He won from the Charleston 
Typographical Union a scholarship offered to the 
most deserving young printer in the city, but 
owing to lack of means was able to remain at the 
university only a short time. With a capital of 
only sixty-five dollars he started a newspaper in 
a small town, and in this venture was successful. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



A Poier.- "Never ask a Rirl if she dislikes your 
Kisses. What could she say?" San Erancisco 
Sews-lMter, 

Unspeakable. — ** Yes, poor Mrs. Gabber died an 
unspeakably hard death." "What killed her?" 
44 Lockjaw."— Philadelphia Ihtlletin. 



Correct.— Teacher : 
tal of the United States?" 
WlLL.lv TOUATK : ** In the trusts 



Willie, where is the capi- 
Tcncn Topics. 



Even So.— 14 My curiosity is running away with 
me," said the farmer when his two-headed calf 
broke loose and towed him round the barnyard. 
— Exchange. 

Quite Sore of It.— **I wonder if any of the 
bride's relatives are present." **Oh, yes. 1 saw 
some people in the next room, counting the pres- 
ents,"— Exchange. 

Bad Been There.— Goon Man : "Do you know 
where little boys go who smoke cigarettes ?" 
Bad Roy : "Yep! Dey goes out in de wood- 

shed."— Chicago Xetvs. 

The Diplomat. —Maud: "I firmly believe that 
we should love our enemies.** 

Jack: "In that case, I declare war upon you at 
once."— Brooklyn Lift. 

At the Royal Academy.— "This portrait makes 



If You are Tired 
I «n» Horwford'a Acid rhoaphatc. 

IV. M H. Hj-srv, New York. *ny. : "When com- 
[ilitt-ly ured out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork. 
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THE- 
TREATMENT OF 
RHEUMATISM..... 

The editor of the New Albany (Ind.t Medical 
Herald recently published an article on Rheu- 
matism in which he said : 

" But not until lately, when Tartarlithine 
has been emp.oyed by us. have we attained 
results that were even fairly satisfactory in 
the treatment of pcut and rheumatism. By 
the employment of this drug I have been ab'e 
to relieve some of the most distressing afflic- 
lionsof this class, and now regard Tartarlithine 
as the most valuable remedy at our disposal 
in the treatment of this class of affections. In 
rheumatism and in tout Tartarlithine can be 
administered with confidence..' 

Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail 
Pamphlets with Testimonial, f REE. 
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her look prettier than she did when I met her, 
Jane ? * "Of course, ma, the artist paints so much 
better than she does."— Pict-.Ve- 1 'p. 



Pneumatic Sausage.— SQUIFF : "The cycle U 
superseding the horse everywhere." 

Biff : "Yes ; 1 found a piece of pneumatic tire 
in my sausage this morning."— Tit-Pits. 

Using it.— Mamma (at the breakfast-table) : 
"You always ought to use your napkin, George.' 

GEORGIE : "I am usin' it, mamma ; I've got the 
dog tied to the leg of the table with it."— Ex- 
change. 

Particular.— THE Grocer: "Yes, sir, this 
grano-grino is the best breakfast food on the mar. 
ket. It is predigested " 

MR. FADSBY (shuddering): "Bless my soul ! Hy 
whom r— Exchange. 

It's Use.— "Say, I wouldn't be as supersti- 
tious as you for forty dollars." "Who's supersti- 
tious?" "Wy you. Carryin' a horseshoe to de 
ball game." "Aw, go on. Dat's to soak de um- 
pire wit' '."—Anoiiymoti s. 

An Exception.— Orator : "No, gentlemen; I 
tell you that if you want a thing done well, you 
must always do it yourself." 

Voice from the Crowd: "How about gettinj; 
your hair cut ? "—Exchange. 

The Postage. — "The first writing was done on 
stone," remarked the wise man at dinner. "Great 
gracious! Think of the postage !" involuntarily 
exclaimed the rising poet, with a shudder that 
rattled the dishes. —Anonymous. 



A Contractor. -Flim : "What's your busi- 
ness ? " 
FLAM : "Contractor." 
Flim: "What line? " 
Flam : "Debts."— Totvn Topics. 



Didn't Know.— Attorney (sternly): "The 
witness will please state if the prisoner .was in the 
habit of whistling when alone." 

Witness : "I don't know ; I was never with the 
prisoner when he was alone."— Exchange. 

More Penetrating. — "As 1 understand it, an 
X-ray will go straight through a man's head. 
There is nothing quite so penetrating, is there?" 
"Oh, I don't know. Did you ever hear my 
daughter sing? "—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Anonymous. — "Adolph, where is the letter 1 
left on my desk?" "-I mailed it, sir." "But I 
hadn't put the name and address on the envelope.' 
."That's just it, s*.r— I supposed it was an anony 
mous letter." — I.e Petit Journal pour Rire. 

Bad for Him.— Mamma: "Bobby, if you saw a 
man starving, would you give him a piece of your 
pie ? " 

Bobby : "No'm. You said a person shouldn't 
eat pie on an empty stomach."— Anonymous. 

Manual.— "I'm in trouble again," said the new 
reporter. "Here's a story of a debate at the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution. What head shall I put on 
it ? " "That's easy," suggested the snake editor. 
"Make it 'Hand-to-hand Contest.' "—Exchange. 

Better Phrased. -^Amateur Poet: "How's 
this line of my Ode to My Sweetheart: 'Thy 
bright eyes outrival twin diamonds ? ' " 



Lowest Rates West. 

Rates to the West are lower via Nickel Plate Road than 
via other lines, while the service is excelled by none. Three 
fast trains are run every day in the year from Buffalo to 
Chicago. The day coaches are of the latest pattern, are 
elegantly upholstered, and have all the modern improve' 
ments, such as marble lavatories, steam heat, lighted bj 
Pintsche gas, while colored porters are in charge to loot 
after the wants of passengers, especially the ladies and 
children. Vestibuled buffet sleeping-cars are run on all 
trains, while the dining-cars and meal stations are owned 
and operated by the company and serve the best of meals 
at moderate prices. If your ticket agent cannot give you 
all the information you desire in regard to rates, routes, etc., 
address F. J. Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 
iqi Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. No. 83 
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HY is it that the brands of White 
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His Sistkk : "Make it ' Thy rivals shall eye thy 
twin diamonds' and she's yours forever."— Ex- 
change. 

None in the Family.— PROFESSOR : "This ec- 
centricity you speak of in your daughter, isn't it, 
after all, a matter of heredity?" 

The Mother (severely):— "No, sir. I'd have 
you to know, sir, there never was any heredity in 
our family." — Tit-Bits. 

Use of the Zebra. — A little boy, writing a com- 
position on the zebra the other day, was requested 
to describe the animal and to mention what it is 
useful for. After deep reflection he wrote : "The 
zebra is like a horse, only striped. It is chiefly 
used to illustrate the letter 7. "— Exchange. 

In Chicago.— Bf.aner : "What seems to be the 
feeling in Chicago regarding the annexation of 
the Philippines ? " 

Lakeh : "Well, there is a difference. Some of 
us are for annexation, and there are others who 
think the city large enough as it is."— /.//<;. 

Hamlet Also.— "Come and dine with us to- 
morrow," said the old fellow who had made his 
money and wanted to push his way into society. 
"Sorry," replied the elegant man, "I can't. I'm 
going to see ' Hamlet.' " "That's all right," said 
the hospitable old gentleman, "bring him with 
you."— Chicago Record. 

Compensation.— Father and son out walking. 
Father (to son): "See that spider, my boy, spin- 
ning his web. Is it not wonderful ? Do you reflect 
that, try as he may, no man could spin that web ?" 

Johnnie : "What of it? See me spin this top. 
Do you reflect that, try as he may, no spider 
could spin this top ? "—San Francisco News-Letter. 

A Matter of Finance.— "I can't make out the 
last part of this prescription," said the new drug 
clerk with a puzzled expression. "Never mind 
that," replied the proprietor, that's only a 
private mark of the doctor's to indicate the finan- 
cial standing of the patient, so that I can know 
how much to charge him for the medicine."— Sin 
Francisco News-Letter. 
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Time to Go. MR. Henpeck: "A New York 
debating club has decided that a woman is not a 
man's equal." 

MRS. Henpeck : "Well, what of it." 

MR. Henpeck : "I merely thought I'd tell you 
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for fe»r yon might be worrying over the subject." 
By clever maneuvering he reached the front door 
first. -Chicago Times-Herald. 

A Regular Customer. — SCENE : Residence of 
one of our best-known doctors. 

Little Bov : " Please, I want the doctor to 
come and see mother." 

Doctor's Servant : "Doctor's out. Where do 
you come from ?" 

Little Boy: "What! Don't you know me? 
Why, we deal with you— we had a baby from here 
last week."— Exchange. 

Didn't See Them.— "We tried to keep the 
railway carriage to ourselves from Liverpool to 
London," writes a young American bride; "the 
steamer was so crowded we really had not had a 
moment to ourselves. At Busby, the guard open- 
ed the door, and, in spite of Fred's scowls, lilted a 
small girl into our compartment, making a lot of 
apologies about having no place else to put her. 
She was a real little tow-headed English girl of 
about seven, and she sat down on the edge of the 
seat and stared about her. ' What is the matter. 
Miss Victoria?' asked Fred. ' I don't see the 
birds,' said the small girl, plaintively. ' Birds? 
What birds?' asked Fred. 'When 1 came from 
my other train, your guard said to my guard : 
" Shove her in along wif the love-birds." ' Where 
are they ?"'— Exchange. 



Current Events. 



officers to the new ' 



Monday, July 10. 
—The President appoints 
volunteer regiments. 

—The Christian Endeavor convention in De 
troit closes its sessions. 

—Captain Watklns, or the American steam- 
ship Paris, in his report, assumes full responsibil- 
ity for the grounding of the vessel ; his license is 
revoked for two years. 

—The United States Government refuses to 
arbitrate the claims of the Austrian Government 
for damages arising from the death of Austrian 
subjects In the Haxleton riots In 1807. 

-The Grand Duke George, brother of the Ciar, 
and heir apparent of the Russian throne, Is 
dead ; the Grand Duke Michael is declared heir 
to the throne. 

_ Lasker wins the Chess Tournament in Lon- 
don. 

Tuesday, July />. 

—The United States civil-service commission 
begins a hearing in Concord, N. H.,on charges 
against Senator Galllnger. 

—The President issues an order extending the 
protection of the American flag to vessels owned 
by residents of Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. 

—The National Educational Association 
opens its annual convention in Los Angeles, Cal. 
The American Line steamer Paris, which 



went ashore in the British Channel on May at, is 
floated by the salvagers. 

—Two British batteries of artillery are or- 
dered to South Africa ; the governor of Queens- 
land offers a force for service in case of war with 
the Transvaal. 
Wednesday, July n. 

—Secretary of War Alger again denies ru- 
mors of his Intended resignation and declares 
that he will remain in the Cabinet for the full 
length of his terra. 

—The Kentucky Republican State Conven- 
tion is begun at Lexington. 

—The steamer Paris Is towed Into Falmouth. 

— General Wood quarantines the city of Santi- 
ago ; the yellow fever seems to be under control. 

—Admiral Dewey reaches Sues. 

— Agulnaldo makes a speech in which be de- 
clares that "many of the people and many states- 
men censure President McKinley ... for having 
ordered his representatives to seek means to bring 
about hostilities with the Filipinos." 

—At the hearing of the charge* against Sena- 
tor Galllnger for having violated civil-service 
laws, a violent altercation, nearly coming to blows, 
takes place between Senators Galllnger and Chan- 
dler. 

Thursday, July ij. 

— Kentucky Republicans nominate Attorney- 
General Taylor for governor. 

—A committee of the G. A. R. has a conference 
with President McKinley with regard to the pen- 
sion policy of the administration. 
I — Herr Rose, formerly German consul-general 
1 at Apia, attends a conference In Washington on 
| Samoan affairs. 

—The Spanish Cabinet accepts the Queen 
[ Regent's offer of 3,000,000 pesetas for the civil 
list. 

—The Roer Tolksraad adopts a preamble on 
the new franchise law. 
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Friday, July 14. 

—Secretary Hay instructs the American minis- 
ter at Pekin to "make representations to the Chi- 
nese Government in favor of the continuance of 
railway concessions made to Americans." 

—A dispatch from Kiel says that the German 
cruiser Geiger has sailed fox Guatemala to join 
Great Britain in a demonstration in behalf of the 
foreign creditors of that Republic. 

—The anniversary of the fall of the Hast lie is 
celebrated in Paris, with much enthusiasm in 
favor of the army and the Republic. 

Saturday, July y. 
—The transport 
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078 men. 

I — W. K. Vanderbilt states that there is no truth 
In the report that there is a plan on foot to make 
a through railroad Hue from the Atlautle to 
the Pacific. 
—The mill firemen at Fall River strike. 
—The New York State Bankers' Association asks 
Congress to enact a currency reform measure. 

— The Pingree plan for municipal ownership 
of street railroads In Detroit is believed to have 
failed. 

—Secretary Gage again defends the President's 
Civil Service order. 

—It is said in Washington that the three powers 
concerned will agree to the abolition of the 
kingship In Samoa, 

Sunday, July it>. 

— A negro Is lynched in Louisiana, altbo not 
definitely charged with any crime. 

—A large number of the employees of the 
Brooklyn street railroads strike. 

—A serious Bre occurred in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

-Col. William Preston Johnson, president of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, dies in that 

city. 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 398. 

By P. Siedenschnur. 
A Prize-Winner. 
Black— Eifc.it Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 399. 

By F. A. Larsen. 
First-Prize, Tidttrift for Stat Tourney. 
Black— Ten Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 39a. 
Key-move, Q— B 4. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. J.; 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; C. 
R. Oldham, Monndsville, W. Va.; F. S. Ferguson, 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. M. Campbell, Cameron, 
Tex.; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S. C; J. H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt. 
A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; G. Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C. ; Dr. 
F. M. Mueller, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; G. E. Car- 
penter, Piano, Tex. j C. Dadant, Hamilton, 111.; 
H. A. Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; R. S. F. Cin- 
cinnati; J. J. Post, Ordway, Col.; W. H. Philbin, 
Archbald, Pa.; C. F. McMullan, Madison C. H., 
Va.; J. Astrom, Milwaukee; Dr. R. H. Morey, 
Old Chatham, N. Y. ; the Rev. S. Weston-Jones, 
Windsor, N. S.; Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb. 

Comments: "A very ingenious case of the 
Martyr Queen "— M. W. H.; " Killing a bug with a 
blunderbuss"— I. W.B.; "A neat sacrifice"— C. R. 
O.; "Easy and pretty "— F. S. F.; "Skilful and 
beautiful throughout "— R. M. C; "Very good "— 
A. L. M.; "Key quite obvious"— M. M.; "An in- 



teresting study "—J. G. L; "Good A K.; "Fine 
composition "— G. E. C; "A renal self-sacrifice 
for a good cause "— S. W-J. 



No. 393. 



B R 8 
Q x B 

P-K 6 



p n 



Q-R 2, mate 



Q x Q. mate 



Any 
y-K 8 

y x b 

B x Q, mate 

Q any on diagonal 
Q x P. mate 

Any other 

P— B 4 Q mates 



R P moves Any 

Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B. , F. 
H. J., C. D. S., C. R. O., F. S. F., R. M. C, L. A. 
L. M., M. M.,J. F. L, J. H. M , A. K., G. P., T. R. 
D., F. M. M., G. E. C, C. D., H. A. H., R. S. F., 
J.J. P.. D. E. Horn, Branford, Fla. 

Comments: "Very ingenious "— M. W. H.; "Its 
novelty and intricacy are more striking than its 
harmony and beauty"— I. W. B.; "Key difficult " 
— F. H. J.; "A good problem, but the plan is old " 
— C. D. S.; "Unique and ingenious "— C. R. O.; 
"Position, artificial— play brilliant "— F. S. F.; 
"Too many duals for first class"— R. M. C; "A 
peculiar position, all Spanish "— L. A. L. M.; "It 
hangs together beautifully "— M. M.; "Splendid 
piece of work "—J. G. L; "A puss-in-the-corner 
problem"- J. H. M.; "Capital "—A K.; "One of the 
finest "-G. E. C. 

The joke of the problem is to discover the rea- 
son that the B on any square of the diagonal will 
not do asw well as on R 8. For instance: why 
will not B— K 5 or B-Kt 7 do? Several solvers 
tried Q-Q 2 and the y— K sq. mating by Q x Q or 
Q x B; but they overlooked Black's answer: 



Q-Q » 



Q-K sq 
P-Kt 7 ch 



P x P 

A K. and Dr. R. H. M. got 300 and 39,. C. D., 
S. W-J., E. D. Evans. Chicago, Dr. G. Suttie, De- 
troit, were successful with 390. Prof. C. D. S. 
should be credited with 387. 

Twenty States represented in to-day's solvers. 

The probability is that 386 has a second solution : 
R x P. 

End-Game Studies. 

No. 3. 

From The British Chess Magazine. 

White (6 pieces): K on K R sq ; B on K B sq ; 
R on K B a ; Ps on K R 2, Q B 4, y R 5. 

Black (5 pieces) : K on K R 2 ; Kt on K Kt 2 ; R 
on K s ; Ps on K B 4, K Kt 5. 

Black to play. What result? 

This position is taken from a game in the Tour- 
nament of 1862 (the Rev. J. Owen vs. Mongredien), 
Black played R— K 4 and lost. 

Modern Chess. 

The New York Times, in an editorial, says that 
the games of recent tournaments remind one of 
the "strife of the two paupers for t a shilling." 

"The modern game, Mr. Steinit7. observes, con- 
sists in ' the accumulation of small advantages.' 
Exactly. That is to say, each player strives to 
get a Pawn the better of the other, to keep the 
Pawn to the ending, and then to win with it. . . . 

"And yet those curious creatures, the perform- 
ers, think the public ought to take an interest in 
this performance. . . . The fact that the more of 
these games are played, the less interest can any 
rational being taken in the game, unless he be con- 
demned, like the contestants, to play it for his 
living. It is no longer a game at nil. It is a 'cut- 
throat competition.' There is really no interest 
in it except to competitors, and their interest is 
not sportsmanike, but commercial. . . . There is 
often, in a whole tournament, not one of the bril- 
liant finishes which the student can find in almost 
every recorded game of the old players who 
played Chess for amusement and not for a living, 
as Philidor and Labourdonnais, and MacDonneil 
and Morphy and Anderssen. The usual thing is 
the 'accumulation of small advantages ' and the 
final winning by the accumulation on account of 
the inability of "the other man to stop the progress 
of the odd Pawn. It is ■ two paupers fighting for 
a shilling.' 

"In other words, that has happened to Chess 
which happens to every sport when it becomes 
professional. It is no longer a game, but a busi- 



ness. 'I never was, I am not, I never will be. a 
professional player,' wrote Paul Morphy. Ani 
that is partly why, as a recent commentator his 
satd, there are more brilliant ending in Morpr.y's 
games than in all the rest of Cbess put together." 

The London Tournament. 

The First-Prize Winner. 
Emanuel Lasker is not only Champion of toe 
World, but he is, without doubt, the strongest 
Chess-player in the world, and probably the jrrea:- 
est since Morphy vanquished every antagor..s*_ 
Lasker's latest victory ranks among the most br:,- 
liant achievements in the history of Chess, and 
wnderfnl score has never been surpassed: Jit 
list culv one came out of txventy-seven. This bo r- 
ders upi n the marvelous when we consider 1:4 
fact that, with the exception of Tarrasch and 
Charousek, the greatest masters in the world were 
his opponents. Lasker is a most conservative 
player, and while his games may not be ca.3 ed 
brilliant, they all show a machine-like precis. ..0 
and freedom from errors. 

Games from the London Tourney. 

The Two VETERANS. 
Queen's Gambit. 



ULACKRIRNH. 

Mad. 




STEtNITZ. BLACKIH KM 

White. Bleuh. 

17 K R-Q sq Kt— Q 2 

18 It— K Kt 3 Q Kt — B 3 

19 B-Q 3 P-K 5 

20 B-Kt sq Kt— R . 
-Kt 5 



22 r?x Kt 



Kt— R 4 
Ktx BP 
Bx Kt 
RiBch 
B— Kt c 
Kt— B 3 
Q-R 4 ch 



236-B.q 

24 K x B 

25 K-Q 4 

26 P-Q 6 

27 K— Kt sq B — Kt 

28 I'— Q 7 Kt— Kt s 

29 PQueenschR x Q 

30 R x R ch K — B a 
!3i R-B 7 ch K— K 3 
.32 Resigns. 

The Russian Beats the Hungarian. 
English Opening. 



MAR'ir/Y. 

White. 
1 P- y B 4 

»p-y 4 

3 Kt-Q B 3 

4 Kt — B 3 

5 P-K 3 

6 B- Q 3 

7 Castles 

8 P K 4 

9 n % v 



K — R sq 

12 y-H 2 

13 1! x Kt 

14 P x P 



Ts( HIOORIN. 

lUack. 
Kt— K B 3 
P-K 3 

p y 4 - 

P-l! 3 
Q Kt— Q a 

B-y 3 

Castles 
P x B P 
P-K 4 



o H-K Kt 5 O— K a 
R-Qsq 
P-K R 3 
Q x B 
fix P 

15 Q R-Q sq R-Ksq 

16 B- K 1 B-B 2 

17 Kt— K sq Kt— K 4 



MARoezv. 

White. 


TSCHh i\. 

fitad. 


Resigns. 




18 P-li 4 


Kt-Kt 5 


19 B x Kt 


B x B 


20 R-Q 3 

21 Q-ita 


QR-ysq 


22 Kt xR 




23Q-K13 




24 P-K 5 




25 Kt- B 5 




26 Kt x B 


Px Kt 


2 7 y-K 3 


B x Kt 


28 Fx B 




29 P-K R 3 




3 oy-K a 


RxBP 


31 Q-R 6 

32 K — Kt sq 


R=Si 
Q-Q 8ch 


33 R-B 3 



A Stubborn Fight. 
Ruy Lopes. 



riLl.SIU'RV. 

Hhite. 
1 P-K 4 

a Kl-K B 3 

3 It— Kt 5 

4 Castles 

5 P-y 4 
6(1— K 2 

7 n x Kt 
s p \ p 

9 Kt-B 3 

10 R — K sq 

11 H-B4 

12 P x Pc/. 

13 y R-(,l sq 
• 4 P-K R 3 

15 Kt— K 4 

16 t.) y 2 

17 P x li 



I.ASKF-R. 

/Had. 
P-K 4 
Kt-O B 3 
Kt— B 3 
Kt x P 
11 K 2 

Kt-y 3 

Kt Px B 
Kt— Kt a 

Castles 
R- K sq 

P xH>* 

H — Kt 5 
B R 4 
B - B sq 
1! x Kt 

p— y 4 



PIL1.SBURY 

White. 

18 Kt— Kt 3 

19 K— Kt a 

20 P-Kt 3 

21 B-K 5 

22 Kt-B 5 

23 K—R sq 

24 R-K Ktsq 

25 B- Kt 2 

26 R-Kt 3 

27 Q R-K 

Kt sq 

28 y-R 6 

29 11 x P 

30 B x R 

31 R x P 

32 R(Kt)-K a 
Drawn. 




Another Gem from Russia. 

This game is a fine example of the manner in 
which an expert takes advantage of even tbe 

slightest slip of his opponent. 



Ruy Lopez. 



L. MAX! MOW. 

White. 

1 P- K 4 

2 Kt — K 11 

3 B-Kt 5 ' 

4 Castles, 
s I'- O A 



6 I! 
7? 



: Kt 
P 

8 Kt-ll 3 



Mad. 
P— K 4 

Kt- y B 3 

Kt-B 3 
Kt x P 
Ki Q 3 
Kt P x B 
Kt- Kt 2 
11 -li 4 



L. MAXIMOW. I K. 

White. F't.id. 
q Kt— K 4 Castles 

10 Kt(B3)-KtsP— K R j 
■ 1 Q-R 5 P-Q, 

12 Kt-B6ch! P x Kt 

13 Q x P P x Ki 

14 B x P B— K 2 

11 B-B6 Bx B 
i'iPxB Resigns. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



PROTEST AGAINST MANILA CENSORSHIP. 

THE "round robin " of the American newspaper correspon- 
dents at Manila, drawing a picture of the military situa- 
tion there darker than most people here had supposed to be 
warranted, has created considerable stir in all parts of the coun- 
try. The press seems to be almost a unit in upholding the cor- 
respondents in their protest and in demanding a change in gov- 
ernment policy. A large number of papers ask that General Otis 
be recalled, and that General Miles, General Brooke, or General 
Merritt be substituted. The statement of the correspondents 
runs as follows : 

"The undersigned, being all staff correspondents of American news- 
papers stationed in Manila, unite in the following statement : 

"We believe that owing to official despatches from Manila made public in 
Washington, the people of the United States have not received a correct 
impression of the situation in the Philippines, but that these despatches 
have presented an ultra-optimistic view that is not shared by the general 
officers in the field. 

"We believe the despatches incorrectly represent the existing condition 
among the Filipinos in respect to internal dissension and demoralization 
resulting from the American campaign and to the brigand character of 
their army. 

"We believe the despatches err in the declaration that 'The situation is 
well in hand, ' and in the assumption that the insurrection can be speedily 
ended without a greatly increased force. 

" We think the tenacity of the Filipino purpose has been underestimated, 
and that the statements are unfounded that volunteers are willing to en- 
gage in further service. 

"The censorship has compelled us to participate in this misrepresenta- 
tion by excising or altering uncontroverted statements of facts on the plea, 
as General Otis stated, that ' they would alarm the people at home ' or 
'have the people of the United States by the ears. ' 

"Specifications: Prohibition of hospital reports; suppression of full re- 
ports of field operations in the event of failure; numbers of heat prostra- 
tion in the field ; systematic minimization of naval operations, and suppres- 
sion of complete reports of the situation. 

"John T. McCutcheon, Harry Armstrong, Chicago Record. 

"Oscar K. Davis, P. G. McDonnell, New York Sun. 

"Robert M. Collins, John P. Dunning, L. Jones. The Associated Press. 

"John F. Bass. Will Dinwiddie, New York Jltrald. 

"E D. Skeene. Scripps-McRae Association. 

"Richard Little, Chicago Tiibune." 



It was announced at the War Department last week Tuesday, 
the day the "round robin " was published, that the Administration 
would pay no attention to it ; but the next day Senator T. C. Piatt 
gave out a long statement, which has been generally accepted as 
the President's reply. This reply points out what some are likely 
to overlook, that the. news the President receives from Manila is 
not censored : 

"The Government's means of information concerning what has 
occurred in the Philippines is not confined to General Otis. The 
Navy Department has its agents there. The President is directly 
represented by Mr. Denby, who was for fourteen years our Min- 
ister to China, and by Professor Worcester, who resided in the 
Philippines for four or five years, who speaks the Tagalog lan- 
guages, and who knows the native character and habits. The 
Philippine campaign is receiving the President's constant per- 
sonal attention. He is in direct cable communication with 
Manila and receives daily reports from all sources. The possi- 
bility of his being misled about the facts in the case is scarcely 
worth considering. " 

With these sources of information, the President has, according 
to Mr. Piatt's statement, pursued the best possible course, ever 
since the war with Spain began. No one else could have done 
better. Mr. Piatt summarizes his manifesto by saying that he 
has shown : 

" First, that the President had no right, in honor and good faith 
with Spain, to send to the Philippines one single man more than 
was there, or on his way there, when the peace protocol was 
signed last August, nor until the ratifications of the treaty of 
peace were exchanged on April 11. On that day the Philippine 
Islands became the property of the United States. 

"The facts show, second, that he could have sent to the Philip- 
pines, assuming that the obstacle of good faith with Spain had 
been removed, only a body of men whose enlistments expired 
with the proclamation of peace, and whose despatch out of the 
country was consequently of no avail. 

"The facts show, third, that he had assembled, while the right 
to do so was still existent, an army much larger than bis military 
advisers thought necessary, and large enough, as the event has 
proved, to maintain our position and greatly to extend our 
authority. 

"And the facts show, fourth, that since the proclamation of 
peace with Spain and the passage of the new army bill he has 
reorganized our military forces in their entirety, and is now pos- 
sessed of an army with two years of service to run. amply eompe 
tent, as be and his advisers believe, to bring about the pacifica- 
tion of the islands. 

"There is nothing for which any American need apologize in 
this record. It is a record of sagacity and competency. It is a 
record of consistent and unparalleled success, a success that be- 
gan with the message to Dewey. ' Go and destroy the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay,' and that will not end until the possessions 
which duty and fortune have confided to our care are firmly ad- 
vanced on the highroad to peace and prosperity.* 

It will be seen that Senator Piatt's presentation is intended not 
only as a reply to the "round-robin " signers, but as an answer to 
the newspapers, many of them of his own party, which have been 
criticizing the President's conduct of the Philippine campaign. 
Senator Piatt announces it as a fact that the native forces are 
badly demoralized, and will soon give up the fight if they cease 
to receive encouragement from American critics of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Almost the only papers to oppose the course of the correspon- 
dents — except the New York Sun (Rep.), which has ignored tto 
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matter entirely— are the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), the 
Chicago Times-Herald (Rep.), and the St. Louis Globe- Demo- 
crat (Rep.). The Times says: 

" In some States of this Union the statement of the correspon- 
dents' interview with General Otis will be read with hot indigna- 
tion. They demanded the simple, God-given right of an Ameri- 




"Oh. what a tangled web we weave. 
When lirst we practice to deceive.* 

-The World, New York. 

can citizen to prepare and transmit ' complete reports of the 
situation.' He coldly refused. This is militarism rampant. 
This uniformed satrap is keeping things from us. He must have 
something to conceal. A general in the field who refuses to in- 
vite the newspaper correspondents to his tent every night to go 
over his plans with him, and who excludes them from his coun- 
cils of war, must be looked upon as a menace to our institutions. 

"Yet there are or have been generals. Kitchener, for one ex- 
ample, and Sherman, for another, who would have packed the 
correspondents out of Manila bag and baggage to Hongkong, 
with an emphatic warning that they would have been careful to 
heed. The type of mind that looks upon the statement ot the 
correspondents as something that ' will shock the country ' is in- 
capable of comprehending the difference between war and back- 
gammon. The plain truth of the matter is that newspaper cor- 
respondents with an army engaged in actual war have no rights 
at all. They are barely tolerated. Nearly every military man 
charged with great responsibility looks upon them as a nuisance 
and source of danger. Every prudent general keeps a rigid band 
on them. The pretense that there is anything unusual or im- 
proper in refusing the Manila correspondents permission to send 
' complete reports of the situation ' proceeds either from great 
hardihood or great naivete". . . . The notion that the people also are 
entitled to full reports without evasion or suppressions is an out- 
growth of the modern yellow-journal spirit, which respects the 
privacy neither of citizens nor of governments." 

The Times-Herald says : . 

"Not since the three tailors of Tooley Street addressed the 
House of Commons a petition of grievances, beginning ' We, the 
people of England, ' has.there been anything to equal the vanity, 
effrontery, and impertinence of the statement of the eleven cor- 
respondents censuring the censorship of their despatches at Ma- 
nila. In the entire outfit there is not a man, unless it be John 
F. Bass, who before the outbreak of our war with Spain knew a 
flying battery from a flying kite, or a twelve-pounder from a 
twelve-pound baby 

"The American people had bitter experience of the folly of 
relaxing the censorship of newspaper correspondence during the 
campaign in Cuba. The public mind was abused and harrowed 
by ignorant and insolent criticisms of every military movement. 
Conditions were misrepresented, and a campaign which performed 
the miracle of driving Cervera's fleet out of Santiago tisn days 
after a landing was effected at Daiquiri was described as a dis- 
aster and a fiasco by men who scarcely distinguished between a 
sutler and a trooper 



"It is worthy of note that General Miles, who has been the idol 
of the critics of General Otis, does not mince words in speaking 
of the acts of the correspondents. ' The newspaper correspon- 
dents are in Manila by sufferance,' says he. 'They are camp 
followers like any other hangers-on of an army, and they are lia- 
ble to be court-martialed if they transgress too far. 

Some of the most loyal Republican papers, tike the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the New York Press, do not come out strongly 
against the Administration's policy in the Philippines, but inti- 
mate that a change of generals might be wise. 

Will the Administration Survive ?—" President McKinley's 
Administration should not, and, we think, will not. put itself in 
a position adverse to the entire press of the United States and, 
sequently, to the people of the United States. No administra- 
tion ever has survived such a position ; none ever could, and none 
ever will. 

"Such evils as the correspondents at Manila pronounce to be 
grave will have to be regarded as grave by the Administration 
and will have to be corrected. If they are not, the Philippine 
question will carry in it such complications as will overthrow this 
Administration and as will involve the choice of new instruments 
for the national purpose in the archipelago. The national purpose 
will not change. The insurgents will be put down there. Toe 
national authority will be established and enforced there. But 
the instruments to do it, if not supplied by this Administration, 
will be secu.-ed by the choice of another Administration, whether 
at the hands ef the Republican or the Democratic Party 

"The censorship of suppression has operated as falsification. 
That had resulted in deception. The deception is apparent now, 
and national indignation is the consequence. The campaigns of 
General Otis in the field may have been as successful, in the form 
of displays, as has been stated, but they have been failures, all 
the same, in long respects. The Peace Commission has made no 
record on which the American people can come to an intelligent 
conclusion. The whole thing is in a condition of muddle, and the 
Administration is not strong enough to stand against the conse- 
quences which the correspondents set forth. 

"A new policy, new commanders, overwhelming force, and the 
desert of public confidence are at once necessary. Without such 




well — The Record, Philadelphia. 



a change, the people of the United States will choose new instru- 
ments for their will."— The Eagle (Ind. Dem.), Brooklyn. 

The Censorship of Vocal Organs.—" It is right that the people 
at home should have accurate information as to the real situation 
in the Philippines. The disposition of those far away insular 
possessions must be determined largely by popular sentiment in 
the United States, and it is necessary that popular sentiment be 
educated so that it may form itself intelligently. Congress will 
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be influenced in its action by what it deems to be the wishes of 
the country. If the censorship maintained by General Otis is of 
a nature to mislead the people at home in this matter, it should 
be radically modified. 

" It is quite possible that General Otis has permitted a too 
optimistic belief to be entertained in regard to the seriousness of 
the problem confronting him. His predictions as to the early 
suppression of the insurrection have not been fulfilled, and his 
representations as to the number of soldiers required for the work 
have been discredited. Making due allowance, therefore, for the 
natural irritation of news-gatherers at any sort of restriction upon 
their enterprise, it is altogether probable that the correspondents 
at Manila have some ground for complaint. We shall know more 
about this when the volunteers return home ; there will be no cen- 
sorship on their vocal organs." — The Journal (Rep.), Kansas 
City. 

Let Us Have the Truth.— "This formal indictment of the 
management of the campaign in the Philippines is made, it must 
be borne in mind, by men whose probity is unquestioned, and 
who represent the greatest news association in the world and 
several of the most influential journals in this country. . . . 

"The truth, however discouraging, is at all times better than 
misrepresentation. If we are engaged, as we now have reason 
to believe, in an unpromising contest with an enemy more for- 
midable than was thought, let us know it flatly, that we may be 
able to force the problem intelligently and courageously, and 
plan together for its satisfactory solution. If Otis is unequal to 
the occasion, let us send a man to the Philippines who can cope 
with the situation and master it. We want no more shuffling 
equivocation and petty prevarication from Manila. We want 
FACTS, and now that the true state of affairs has been revealed 
to us, the Administration will be wise if it mistakes not the tem- 
per of the people, but deals with them frankly, no matter how in- 
juriously its revelations may reflect on its past policy. 

" A debt of thanks is owed the patriotic newspaper correspon- 
dents who have at last shaken off the shackles of military despot- 
ism and given the nation a right conception of the task that lies 
before it. It comes as something of a shock, but the people are 
sturdy enough to withstand it, and they will see to it that differ- 



ent methods are inaugurated and pursued in the war of subjuga- 
tion that is on their nands. *— The Times-Union (Dem.) , Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

"The policy of suppression of news, of slurring over mishaps, 
and exaggerating the importance of successes, never pays. No 
censorship can keep the truth bidden long, and when the truth 
does leak out finally there is much more irritation than if the 
facts had been given fully at once. Americans want to know, 
and have a right to know, all that their soldiers are doing and 
suffering in the Philippines. They have to sit in judgment 
sooner or later on everything that has been done in Luzon. No 
censor should be allowed to keep the truth from them, and no 
military officers should be allowed to gull them with deceptive 
bulletins. "— The Tribune (Rep.), Chicago. 

"The press censorship maintained at Manila under the orders 
of General Otis has gone beyond the justified limits, by prevent- 
ing the sending of despatches to American newspapers which 
revealed the true situation of affairs. The truth can not be 
concealed or suppressed. Newspaper correspondents who are 
expected to serve their papers faithfully will manage in some 
way to communicate the facts to them, and it would have been 
better to let the truth be told in an open way and under proper 
supervision." — The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 

" When General Otis, as alleged by the correspondents, at- 
tempts not only to conceal from the American people a knowledge 
of the true situation of affairs, but even to color it and make it . 
appear more favorable than it really is, he is taking an unwar- 
rantable and unwise course. It is unwarrantable because this is 
a popular government, and except when it is clearly detrimental 
to their interests as at a critical military juncture, the people are 
entitled to know the facts fully and promptly in all public matters. 
It is their army that is doing the fighting, and it is they who pay 
the bills."— The Advertiser (Rep.), Portland. Me. 

"A campaign of deception must result disastrously. The peo- 
ple of the United States want the truth. They demand the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and the correspondents at Ma- 
nila have given the Administration something to think about." — 
The Journal (Rep.), Syracuse. 

"The martyred Lincoln was not mistaken when he said it was 
always safe to trust the plain people. President McKinley has 
called for the people's voice on the Philippine question. They 
must know, in order that they may speak." — The Advertiser 
(Rep.), Boston. 




DELEGATES TO THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

At the entrance of "The House in the Wood." 
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SECRETARY ALGER'S RESIGNATION. 

NO one, whether friend or foe of General Alger, seems to 
think that he should have remained in the Cabinet longer 
than he did remain. The Administration's critics continue to as- 
sert that he should have resigned or been forced from the Cabinet 
long ago ; the Administration's friends defend his conduct of the 
war, but urge his alliance with Governor Pingree as sufficient 
reason for his retirement ; and General Alger's friends declare 
that when the President surrendered to the storm of criticism, 
the Secretary resigned from the Cabinet " to preserve his own dig- 
nity and self-respect." Governor Pingree gave out a statement 
last week Friday telling of the relations between the President 
and Secretary, in which he says that General Alger repeatedly 
offered to retire, but that the President would not consent to it. 
On June a, however, before the alliance with Pingree, Secretary 
Hay, so the statement runs, requested Vice-President Hobart to 
intimate to General Alger that his resignation would be accept- 
able to the President. Mr. Hobart declined to do so. The state- 
ment continues: "After that General Alger, entirely ignorant of 
this miserable conspiracy, several times offered to end the attacks 
by submitting his resignation, but still the President did not have 
the courage to express himself to his Secretary. General Alger 
finally did band his resignation to the President, to take effect on 
January 2. The President dared not face the general in a manly 
way and ask him to retire, and give his reasons for making the 
request. He finally accomplished by indirection what he dared 
not do in open and frank manner himself." 

Governor Pingree states that Mr. Hobart was finally prevailed 
upon by Attorney-General Griggs to suggest to the Secretary that 
his resignation was desired, and "gave my alleged alliance with 
the Secretary as a pretext." He adds: "I am told on the very 
best authority that General Alger made very few appointments 
cf officers during the war, and that the commissions were issued 
almost entirely upon the orders of the President." The governor 
alleges that the more recent attacks upon Alger in the East were 
caused by his frank declaration of opposition to trusts, and he 
adds that " there is a decided odor of trusts around the present 
Administration, with Mark Hanna as the acknowledged ' king- 
maker. ' " 

General Alger's home organ, the Detroit Journal, says of his 
resignation : 

" The maligners of General Alger have never been able to make 
specific charges assailing either his integrity or his competency. 



RUSSELL A. ALGER GAVE $100,000 

TO ELECT M'KINLEY. 




"I'VE PAID MY FARE— NOW LET'S SEE YOU PUT ME OFF." 



The abuse of him has been based on malice, hate, and partisan 
blindness only. When he took upon himself the duties of the 
office he found confronting him conditions which had been estab- 
lished by the traditions of the department or by acts of Congress, 
and which he was powerless to modify or change. War came 
unexpectedly. The department was unprepared. It was neces- 
sary to put a big army in the field in a short space of time. The 
department had neither arms, equipment, ammunition, nor sup- 
plies for so vast an army. Chaos reigned in the department, but 
with a clear mind and a steady band General Alger directed the 
mobilization of the troops, supplied them with necessaries as 
rapidly as they could be produced and procured, and won for the 
country the splendid triumph over Spain under difficulties and 
discouragements which would have utterly appalled one less res- 
olute and patriotic. 

" He has been hounded out of office by the yellow journals of 
the East, but he will come back to his home neither discredited 
nor disgraced. The people of Michigan know General Alger. 
They respect and love him for bis broad and chivalrous manhood, 
for his unselfish love of country, for his spotless character, and 
for his absolute integrity and purity of purpose." 

It is noted that only three are now left of the original Cabinet 
with which Mr. McKinley began two and a half years ago. The 
portfolios and the men who have filled them are : 

State.— John Sherman ; William R. Day ; John Hay. 
Treasury.— Lyman J. Gage. 
War.-R. A. Alger; Elihu Root. 
Attorney-General.— Joaeph McKenna: J. W. Griggs. 
Post Office. —J. A. Gary ; C. E. Smith. 
Navy.— J. D. Long. 

Interior.— C. N. Bliss; E. A. Hitchcock. 
Agriculture.— James Wilson. 

COMMENTS FAVORABLE TO GENERAL ALGER. 

No Foundation for Charges. — "Month after month it has been 
charged that the War Department has been run as a political 
machine, but there has been no evidence of any such abuse of 
power. 

"There has not been a single specification of dishonesty and 
corruption in the handling of public money. 

"American soldiers have not been killed by the thousands on 
American soil or elsewhere, by embalmed beef, bad sanitation, 
or any other agencies. 

" In the fifteen months since the declaration of war with Spain 
there have not been 2 per cent, of deaths from all causes among 
our 300,000 enlisted men in the United States army. 

" Regular army officers have been appointed to commands as 
far as they would go, and fitness has been the rule for advance- 
ment among volunteers, and not political pull. 

"Honesty, intelligence, and administrative ability have been 




off HE goes ! — The Journal* Sew York. 
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shown without a solitary exception wherever the American army 
has carried American authority. 

There has not been a single case of corruption brought even 
by the an ti -imperialists against what the [London] Times calls 
the new imperial policy. The Carter case antedates the war. 

"The public condemnation of Alger is largely a pigment of yel- 
low newspaper imagination. The same newspapers which de- 
nounce Alger have not hesitated to say that Theodore Roosevelt 
is only honest and fearless when it pays him to be. '—The Times- 
Herald (Rep.), Chicago. 

Compared with Stanton.— "The American people can not es- 
cape their responsibility by electing Alger their scapegoat. They 
must bear the responsibility for years of warlike talk unaccom- 
panied by the slightest preparation against the eventuality of 
hostilities. They allowed the regular army to be the shadowy 
force it was when the war opened, and the militia to be a merely 
paper reserve, something that was statistically rather imposing, 
and in parades rather spectacular, but capable of military service 
only after being recast at great expense of time, labor, and 
money. 

" We believe that ten years hence the public estimate of Secre- 
tary Alger will have been greatly softened by reflection. By that 
time people will realize that ' Algerism ' was to a certain degree 
the result of the volunteer array's inability to do a lightning- 
change act and convert itself from militiamen into regulars in the 
twinkling of an eye. Nowadays everybody admires StaDton. 
Without comparing Alger to Stanton, we respectfully suggest to 
those who did not touch the public opinion of Civil-War times 
that they consult the files of the illustrated papers of 1862 and 
1S63 and study the caricatures of Stanton. They bear witness to 
the fact that a Secretary of War we now know to have been a 
great admin istrator was then so regarded by millions that carica- 
turists hit the popular fancy by depicting him as a goat who had 
no other idea than to butt everybody, occasionally the enemy." — 
The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 

Alger Not to Blame. — "It is only fair to ask ourselves how 
many other men in public life we can think of who, in his place, 
could have been relied upon to master instantly and absolutely 
the tasks, responsibilities, and perplexities with which he had to 
grapple. We do not bold any brief for him. He made great 
mistakes and sad failures. The situation was too much for him 
from the start. But we bate injustice, and we know that it is 
grossly unjust to hold Alger accountable for the age-long divorce 
between the staff and the line, for the conversion of department 
bureaus into depositories of red tape, for the retention of anti- 
quated methods dating from before the Civil War, for the crimi- 
nal negligences and follies of sixteen Congresses, or for appoint- 
ments which were neither of his making nor of his suggesting." — 
The Courant (Rep,), Hartford. 

His Misfortune, Not His Fault.— "In every war there is some 
high official on whom the people lay all the sins of mismanage- 
ment. Yet the worst that can truthfully be said of Russell A. 
Alger is that bis job was too big for him. No dishonest acts 
have been traced to his door. He has been industrious and pa- 
triotic. He would havo been an acceptable Secretary of War in 
times of peace. But it would take a civilian of exceptional pow- 
ers to conduct the War Department during such a crisis as the 
country has just faced, and even General Alger's warmest admi- 
rers would not claim that he is in the first flight of statesmanship. 
The civilian secretary necessarily trusted too much to his military 
bureaucrats, and they undid him." — The Express (lnd. Rep.), 
BuJJTalo. 

GENERAL ALGER'S CRITICS. 

Thank God I "—"To the people of this region and State, es- 
pecially to all who had to do with the work of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Aid Association, or with the individual-relief work 
performed at Montauk Point, the resignation of the Secretary of 
War called out a deep, heartfelt, ' Thank God ! ' The ad Regi- 
ment, which went out of this part of the State, made us all know 
and realize the terrible shortcomings in the War Office, we saw 
bow the Secretary of War was bent on glossing and denying the 
abuses that we knew and felt, and the fact that he was sustained 
in this by the whole power of the Administration can not be for- 
gotten. ' War is hell 1 always and everywhere, but the camps at 
home and the transports that carried our volunteers need not have 



been as bad or worse than the tropical scenes of battle in their 
deadly work. Human memories are short, but there are some 
things so horrifying and repellent that they never pass from mind. 
None of the Springfield people who did all in their power to remedy 
the governmental shortcomings at Camp Wikoff can speak of what 
they saw and learned there without emotion. An incompetent 
public official is a thousand times more an offense when bis lacks 
are responsible for such things as there took place. He is not to 
be excused. No friendly relationship can palliate him, and his 
continuance in office is not the less blameworthy because time 
has passed since the first keen sense of his unfitness burned itself 
upon the hearts of the people. The passing of Secretary Alger 
means very much to the people of Massachusetts. " — The Repub- 
lican (lnd.), Springfield. 

Should Have Been Done a Year Ago.— "The thing should 
have been done a year ago. The proofs of his incapacity were 
then heaped mountain-high. Reviewing them, even the subser- 
vient and whitewashing commission of inquiry was forced to re- 
port that the Secretary of War had failed to ' grasp the situation. ' 

"How had he failed? In almost every way in which an 
executive could fail. He had vacillated like a school-girl, issuing 
orders in the morning only to countermand them in the afternoon. 
He had established army camps on sites ill-chosen, and filled them 
with soldiers badly equipped, badly fed, and killed by the thou- 
sand through official negligence. He had flung the army helter- 
skelter in Tampa, and dumped it down hugger-mugger at Santi- 
ago. He had written that amazing despatch, when warned after 
the capitulation of the danger that yellow fever would carry off 
half the men, that the troops must nevertheless stay in their pit of 
death, and let the fever 4 run its course. ' He had been forced to 
bring the soldiers home, but exposed them in their own land to 
such horror after horror of slip-shod contract and shocking 
neglect that the country rang with denunciation of the head of a 
'great department of the Government responsible for such monu- 
mental blunders worse than crimes. 

"That was the time for President McKinley to act, if he really 
wished to rid himself and bis party of the incubus of Alger. 
Prompt and sharp decision a year ago would have retrieved, in 
the public mind, the original mistake of ever making Alger Secre- 
tary of War. But Mr. McKinley never decides ; he drifts."— T he 
Evening Post (lnd.), Ae-w York, 

More than Incompetent.— "The people feel that Alger's fail- 
ure is not wholly due to incompetence. He would probably have 
made at least a respectable Secretary of War if he had devoted 
his energies wholly to bis proper work, and bad made that work 
bis only care. His mistakes have, in many cases, grown directly 
out of his efforts to play politics. 

"The trouble is that Alger is, as be always has been, a narrow- 
minded, vengeful, and unscrupulous politician, without proper 
conception of the relation that a public officer should sustain to 
the people. He did not like General Miles, and so he would lis- 
ten to few or none of his suggestions, and spared no opportunity 
to humiliate him. He sent Shafter to Cuba when we believe it to 
be generally admitted that that officer was unfitted, physically at 
least, for service in a tropical country. In spite of the brilliant 
results of the Santiago campaign, it is known that the expedition 
was wretchedly equipped — or at least that the army did not get 
regularly and promptly and in sufficient quantities what was pro- 
vided for it 

"But Secretary Alger was the responsible head of the depart- 
ment, and he cannot escape all blame. Nor will the country for- 
get how skilled officers, veterans of the Civil War, pleaded for 
employment, and how they were passed over for inexperienced 
young men with ' pulls. ' The country was full of officers who 
would have been glad to accept the most subordinate places in 
the volunteer array, and who, if they could not have gone to the 
front, could have performed most valuable service in drilling the 
recruits. These men could have instructed the raw volunteer 
officers in the practical work of caring for their men. With in- 
telligent supervision over the volunteer regiments we should have 
escaped much of the disease and suffering in camp. 

"But the country is rid of Alger, and it will rejoice that the Ad- 
ministration which is charged with such delicate and important 
duties is relieved of him." — The Mews (lnd.), Indianapolis. 

At Last) — "So long desired, so little expected, but come at 
last ! What might have been saved to the President and to the 
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country had General Alger left the War Department long before ! 
How infinitely better it would have been for President McKinley 
and the American people if be had never been called to it ! What- 
ever the obligation which compelled his appointment to a place in 
the Cabinet, it has been discharged at heavy cost to both Presi- 
dent and people. Let him give a full receipt and go as soon as 
possible. 

" Now that the War Department is to be relieved of Alger, it 
should be also purged of Algerism. President McKinley can not 
do better for himself politically than by weeding politics out of 
the army. There is a great opportunity for reforming the depart- 
ment, repairing as far as possible the errors of the Philippine 
campaign, and restoring the prestige of the army and of the Ad- 
minstration. both of which have suffered greatly from the blight 
of Algerism. "— The Plain Dealer (Ind.), Cleveland. 

A Warning to Presidents.—" The people have felt that Alger's 
actions as Secretary of War were often directed by personal inter- 
est and narrow favoritism rather than by the needs and interests 
of the public. They have blamed bim for the swarm of unskilled 
civilians who were commissioned to do things the wrong way in 
the Commissary Department and elsewhere during the American- 
Spanish war because they bad political influence. They have felt 
that the War Department was being run at all times for Alger and 
his friends rather than for the people of the United States. 

"Now Alger is going out of the Cabinet. He should never 
have gone into it. His fate should be a warning to Presidents 
and to Cabinet officers that high position is pot to be used to 
further selfish ends. "—The Record (Ind.), Chicago. 

Failed. — " From the beginning of our troubles with Spain to the 
moment of his final disagreement with the President, he conducted 
his office on political lines, without regard to the interests and 
dignity of the country or the welfare of the soldiers in the field. 
His administration has been distinguished, by profligate expendi- 
ture and shameful intrigue. He has sought the punishment of his 
personal enemies and used bis office to promote the fortunes of 
those who were useful to him in the attainment of his ends. He 
had a great opportunity and failed to meet it." — The News and 
Courier (Dent.), Charleston. 



ELIHU ROOT APPOINTED SECRETARY OF 
WAR. 

THE appointment of Elihu Root, of New York, to the war 
portfolio, made vacant by the resignation of General Al- 
ger, seems to be, with few exceptions, received with favor by 
newspapers of every political complexion. The following sketch 
of his career appears in the news columns of the New York Sun • 

" Elihu Root was born on February 1 5, 1845, in Clinton, Oneida 
Co. , the son of Dr. Oren Root, until a few years ago professor 
emeritus of mathematics, mineralogy, and geology in Hamilton 
College. Dr. Root was a man of fine taste in literature and of 
solid and varied learning. He was succeeded in his professor- 
ship by his son, the Rev. Oren Root. Elihu Root was graduated 
from Hamilton in 1864, valedictorian of his class. Altho distin- 
guished in college by literary and scientific tastes, and proficient in 
classics and abstract science, be early determined to study for the 
bar. He taught for a year after leaving college in the academy 
at Rome, not far from Clinton, and then came to New York. 
Here he studied law under John Norton Pomeroy. He took a 
course in law at the New York University and was admitted to 
the bar in 1867. Since that time he has practised law continu- 
ously in New York. 

"The first case of importance in which Mr. Root was retained 
was the suit of the People vs. Ingersoll, in which be successfully 
contended against Charles O'Conor's theory that the State instead 
of the county was the proper party to sue for money alleged to 
have been taken from the county. He exhibited such readiness 
of resource and such a thorough knowledge of the technicalities 
of law that his abilities were never after allowed to lie fallow. In 
many of the important cases which have since aroused the public 
interest he has been employed. He conducted the defense of 
Stephen B. French, president of the Police Board, and obtained 
a legal triumph. He has been retained by many of the great cor- 
porations, and has been especially prominent in railroad and will 
cases. 



"Mr. Root was a candidate for judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1879. In 18S6 be was made chairman of the New York 
County Republican committee. For a number of years be was 
the executive member from the Twenty-first Assembly district. 
He is now president of the Union League Club. He was vice- 
president of the Bar Association for a number of years and vice- 
president of the Grant Monument Association. He has been a 
Hamilton College trustee since 1883, and he has been president of 
the New England Society. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Hamilton in 1894. He was one of the most prominent 
members of the State constitutional convention, and was chair- 
man of the judiciary committee. He has been one of the most 
earnest of Republican campaigners. His name has been promi- 
nent in past years when the party was looking around for mayor- 
alty and gubernatorial timber. He was prominently mentioned 
this year for United States Senator and later for Ambassador to 
Great Britain." 

The New York Journal (Dem.), one of the most bitter oppo- 
nents of General Alger, says of Mr. Root : 

"The only question with which we have to concern ourselves is 
whether he is a good man of bis kind, and that he -certainly is. 
He is no soldier, but he is so infinitely superior to Alger that we 
have a right to expect him to institute a revolution in the conduct 
of his department. 

"The President has done a good thing, and as long as be does 
good things The Journal is with him. He has wiped off the slate 
and made a fresh start. He has a right to ask the country to re- 
serve judgment until he makes some new mistakes." 

The New York Tribune, which does not hesitate to criticise the 
Administration upon occasion, does not express an approval as 
unqualified as some other papers, but takes a hopeful view : 

" The President has consulted his personal preferences in select- 
ing General Alger's successor, but if. as is understood to be the 
case, Mr. Elihu Root's private ties and professional interests in 
New York have not deterred him from accepting the Secretary- 
ship of War, there is no reason to doubt that his appointment 
will be kindly regarded by the country. Mr. Root is a successful 
lawyer whose practise has been large and diversified for macy 
years, and he therefore fully satisfies the President's desire that 
the new member of the Cabinet should be qualified to handle the 
serious legal questions which, be thinks, the results of the war 
have devolved upon the War Department. He has not bad wide 
experience, we believe, as an executive in affairs of great magni- 
tude and importance, but he is generally credited with a capacity 
for efficient work in any field to which he chooses to devote him- 
self. In recent years especially Mr. Root has given considerable 
attention in a professional way to the course and processes of 
legislation, and it is possible that the experience thus gained will 
be convenient to him in presenting the claims of the military es- 
tablishment to the consideration of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. Altogether the public will hope that be may show 
himself to be a man of skill and resource in the conspicuous place 
which he has been asked to fill." 

The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.) remarks upon Mr. Root's 
demonstrated intelligence, integrity, and independence as hope- 
ful indications of better things in the War Department. The 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) considers him nearly an ideal 
man for the place. The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) says. 
" No man who knows Mr. Elihu Root's abilities and characteris- 
tics will have any misgivings as to his success in the post where 
his predecessor exhibited such a total want of it. . . . It was the 
service of a trained and sagacious mind, a cool and sure judg- 
ment, and a wise counselor, not at law but in politics and poli- 
cies, we imagine, that Mr. McKinley sought in Mr. Root. He 
will not be disappointed." 

The New York World (Ind. Dem.). however, thinks Mr. Root 
no better than General Alger : 

" If the War Department is in need of a very able corporation 
lawyer, a defender and organizer of trusts, then the appointment 
of Mr. Root is admirable, ' ideal. ' If a man fit to direct war 
affairs is needed, then the selection is a bad one. 

" Mr. Root is just as unfit for the place as Alger was, tho his 
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unfitness is different in kind. The man wanted at this critical 
juncture at the bead of the War Department is a great adminis- 
trator or a man familiar with military affairs and requirements, 
or, better still, a man who combines both these qualifications. 

" The appointment of Elihu Root is a conspicuously unwise one, 
made for personal aDd political, not for military or administrative 
reasons." 



DEATH OF ROBERT C. INGERSOLL. 

THE press comments on the career of Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll. who died suddenly last week Friday at Dobb's Ferry, 
N. Y. , pay tribute to his patriotism, generosity, and affection, 
but criticize his efforts to break down the faith of others. The 
Philadelphia Times says of him : 

"Colonel Ingersoll had in high degree the qualities of head and 
of heart which endear a man to his fellows. Handsome of per- 
son, brilliant of wit, persuasive of tongue, a clear, logical rea- 



COL. ROBERT C. INGERSOLL. 

soner and a deep student of literature, law, and politics, he had 
every requisite for a successful career. Brave, generous, truth- 
ful, charitable, and patriotic, he bad the power to sway the rea- 
son of men and win their hearts. He was in all his dealings a 
living exemplification of the Golden Rule. He was a devoted 
husband, a kind father, a generous neighbor. Love was his 
religion, home was his heaven. He had no sympathy with those 
of his pretended followers and blatant imitators that declaim 
against the sanctity of marriage and the liberty of law. At the 
Cincinnati Convention in 1876 he delivered the most eloquent, 
thrilling, and effective political speech that has been made in 
America since Patrick Henry. At the funeral of his brother a 
few years later he paid the most beautiful tribute to fraternal 
affection of which we have any knowledge, while at the same 
time admitting the possibility of and expressing a tender yearn- 
ing for a meeting in the great beyond 

"His fatal fault was not that he was an unbeliever, but that he 
paraded his unbelief and sought to destroy the faith of others. 
He tried to tear down the dearest possession God has given His 
children, and offered nothing in its place. Therefore is this 
man's name, which should have been placed so high, written in 
sand. 

"But we can safely leave his final judgment to Him who in His 



death agony cried: ' Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do, ' while we lay flowers on the coffin of a tender 
father, a faithful husband, a generous friend, an open-handed 
benefactor, a brave soldier, and '«n unflinching patriot." 

The New York Press says : 

" Probably the worst that can be said of the colonel is that he 
was a religious gamin. He was not of the sort who undermine 
the foundations of belief — no such bard work for him, thank you. 
He was rather the bad boy, with sunburned legs and tow hair,, 
who 4 rocks ' the congregation at church on Sunday mornings and 
tempts the good boys off to the swimming-bole or the fishing- 
weir. If we press for conviction in a higher degree, Ingersoll 
may also have to plead to a charge of religious demagogism. 
Starting in revolt against only the forbidding unloveliness of 
Congregational Puritanism, he seems to have been led, demagog 
fashion, into the general unsettlement of the minds of superficial 
folk merely by the discovery that he could unsettle tl.ero. If not, 
we are driven to the disagreeable conclusion that hs preached 
spiritual annihilation for the money in it. He had no substitute 
gospel, save a vague naturalism. But the more rational conclu- 
sion is that his irresponsibility proceeded from the delight in 
swaying large bodies of people, which actuates the political 
demagog. It is pretty certain that Ingersoll took little thought 
of the number of imperfectly educated young men for whom his 
clever mockery of things which they bad revered made excuses 
for evil courses. It was this influence of his undoubtedly which 
caused the religious societies to combat him so vigorously and to 
labor so hard for his conversion. These good people were un- 
doubtedly much worried by his life. They may calm themselves 
at his death. He leaves no legacy of disbelief like Voltaire, or 
Renan, or Strauss, or even Tom Paine. With the last echo of 
bis mellow voice silenced, and tbe last twinkle of his bright wit 
quenched, his influence is exhausted. 

" But as a man he was far less interesting and important than 
as one of modern democracy's methods of testing the things 
hitherto accepted. From all outward signs, tbe thing with which 
he strove is the soundest of all. The Disestablished Church of 
tbe United States to-day in all its creeds and sects presents the 
most impressive voluntary tribute of the mortal to tbe immortal, 
of man to God, whereof the world holds record. There has been 
at no other place and no other time in Christendom so large an 
example of tbe free and uncompelled worship of a Creator as in 
the land of Colonel Ingersoll 's birth on tbe day of Colonel Inger- 
soll 's death." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Undoubtedly it is the business end of the Filipino insurrection that is 
in sight.— The News, Detroit. 

One day some savant will discoverthe French crisis germ and put it 
under a glass case. — The Record, Chicago. 

Oom Paul has at least refrained from irritating the British Government 
by any comments on the work of the poet laureate.— Tie Star, Washington. 

Prosperity is not when some people are making all the money, but when 
all of the people are making some money.— The Record, Chicago. 

The boundary line between the United States and Canada is making so 
much trouble that it may soon have to be wiped away entirely.— The A ems, 

Pittsburg. 

It is now suspected that Secretary Gage's love for civil-service reform 
was the kind of affection the wicked wolf had for Little Red Riding Hood. 
The Ledger, Philadelphia. 

Df.wey hats and Punston hats are already on tbe market in great num- 
bers. But Dewey heads and Punston heads are as scarce aa ever. — The 
lournal, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Captain Dreyfus should be grateful for one thine. He has heard noth- 
ing about the Dreyfus affair during all the time he has been away from 
France.— The P'ree Press, Detroit. 

Secretary Gage has himself so well trained that be sees evidences of 
prosperity in the movement of gold, whether it flows to this country or in 
the other direction.— The Record, Chicago. 

OUR Populist friends need not remain in the dark any longer as to the 
real purpose of imperialism. The federal Government has been asked to> 
charter two national banks in Manila.— The Tribune, Detroit. 

We've taken up the white man's burden 

Of ebony and brown ; 
Now will you kindly tell us, Rudyard, 

How we may put it down ? 

-The World, Xew York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



"KIPLING'S BARBARIC YAWP." 

ANOTHER voice is raised in protest against "the Kipling 
hysteria." This time it is Mr. Elbert Hubbard, who in 
The Philistine (July) makes an onset upon Kipling in the amu- 
singly unconventional Roycroft style, which, like the Roycroft 
books, is something unique. Mr. Hubbard admits the literal 
truth of Professor Norton's statement that "the strongest individ- 
ual voice in contemporary literature is that of Rudyard Kipling " ; 
but, he says, the voice to him is "often heady, and occasionally 
guttural." The voice has timbre, it carries, but it is not smooth, 
musical, nor vibratory. "The vocal spectrum reveals small trace 
of the refined, gentle, or sympathetic in Rudyard's nature. " The 
•writer then proceeds to tell why we have accepted Kipling with 
such apparent unanimity : 

"Kipling voices violence— Kipling voices nothing better than 
that which the world has held and followed since history began. 
That is to say, Kipling represents power for prowess — violence 
that good may come : Christianity on the point of a spear — civili- 
zation dealt out with a catapult. And the reason we have ac- 
cepted Kipling and gulped him without question is because as a 
.people we are essentially barbaric. 

"To a degree his vogue is due to a recoil from a sham culture 
and an over-refinement which certain poets who had latch-keys to 
the popular magazines were trying to push upon us. From inan- 
ity and pretence we turn to rugged nature. Yet civilization de- 
mands that nature be tamed, lest perforce the ethics of the barn- 
yard prevail. To a degree we must spiritualize nature and tame 
the tiger in our hearts. 

"Yet here comes Kipling, loud, blatant, hairy — voicing the old, 
old doctrine of force and violence in which we Christians have 
always believed ; and lo ! we hail Rudyard as a prophet. We 
hail any man as a prophet who voices the things we believe. 
Kipling represents the beast-like in our nature — the mob spirit — 
he goes in droves and hordes, making a mighty howl, and the 
echo of his hobnailed mirth smothers the still small voice that a 
few fain would hear. " 

Mr. Hubbard, who says that he has bad "Kiplingitis" in every 
form from varioloid to acute, but is now immune, goes on to ex- 
plain the grounds of bis present opinion of Kipling : 

"I admire Kipling, but well on this side of idolatry, and think 
I know his limitations. And among the reasons why all these 
screechy attempts to work his apotheosis will fail, I will name 
two : 

"i. Kipling has no comprehension of the nature and attributes- 
of a good woman. 

"a. He has no understanding of the value of Silence and Peace. 

"As to the first of these counts, let me say that all literature is 
a confession. We write of the things that we do know— we write 
of the things that fill our waking hours and haunt our dreams. 
Outside of this, we may make occasional skirmishes into — well, 
say a roundhouse, and with the help of a wiper make a list of the 
parts of a locomotive ; and then, to bamboozle the world into the 
belief that we are versatile, write a story, incorporating all the 
locomotive parts we have listed, and let an engineer correct the 
final proof. We could do that, or we could write a horse story 
and call a trotting-borse a thoroughbred, making the horses talk, 
but it would all cost conscious effort, and this effort would show 
in the work, and stamp the whole as Class B — just fairish ma- 
chine-made stuff 

"To sura woman up as 'a rag and a bone and hank of hair ' is 
the last word on the woman question that Kipling has to say. To 
him woman is a vampire that sucks the life-blood of men. He 
shows several women who possess a dogged loyalty and cling in 
maudlin fondness to the hand that strikes them ; and many others 
of similar nature who are slaves, pets, and playthings of men ; 
but the woman of intellect and aspiration — honest and helpful — 
fit comrade for a strong and earnest man, he does not know. If 
she existed in his brain, he would have pictured her ou paper. If 



he ever met such a woman, he failed to appreciate her nature 
and in his dreams he never conjured her forth 

"As a writer. Kipling has wrung his soul dry for copy, a:: 
then to satisfy the demands of publishers be has gone ouis.it 
and written ' Stalky Stories. ' But the strong and good worcai 
for him does not live, because his ideals are the ideals of an age 
that held woman as a chattel, or purchased her favors on i> 
Rialto, thus saving the bother of supplying her board <ci 
clothes 

"Representing an age of materialistic power and pomp, be be 
lieves in war, and is the advocate and apologist of strife and r . 
lence. And this brings us up to the second fact, which is that M: 
Kipling has no conception of the value of Silence and Peace. 1: 
cultivate the Silence means to have such an absence of fear that 
you find a pleasure in solitude. Only good men can bear toU 
alone. 'Give me solitude, sweet solitude ; but in my solitude g.v: 
me still one friend to whom I may murmur, solitude is swee: 
The war spirit means combinations, alliances, fortresses, bar* 
and loaded cannon. It means crowds, mobs, fear, bate, unrest 
gloating glee, flaunting pride, boastful vanity — hell either *ay 
and in any event. Kipling's poem 'The Truce of the Bear 
gave two nations a twist to starboard, by ingeniously picture 
the Czar as a bear that liked a man's face and took it — first ge: 
ting the man, through a shallow ruse, to lay down his gun. Thus 
did Kipling show that it matters not who makes the laws, if he 
can write our songs. Kipling did the Czar a most rank injustw 
in assuming that Russia was only working to get the rest of a 
within reach and then claw the countenance off us 

" A clever singer of songs came to us from ever the sea, married 
one of our fair daughters, paid a beautiful tribute to her brother 
— dead and gone — altho she has another left — and we have yeaned 
toward this singer, and made his songs our litany — forgetful of 
their barbaric brutality — forgetful that such songs have cursed 
the world a-down the centuries — songs of violence, blood, and 
sudden death ! 

" Pie upon the writer ! and shame upon us who have accepted 
his jolt-head jests and barbaric yawp for holy inspiration." 



Yankee Doodle as a Medieval Papal Chant- 

" Yankee Doodle "can not be claimed as the exclusive property « 
the Yankee race. According to a writer in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, it has had a long and varied history. He says 

"' Yankee Doodle ' is one of the oldest songs in the world aid 
at different periods of an unparalleled career has belonged to 
England, to the once vast empire of Holland, and to the Roma: 
Catholic Church, where it probably originated, somewhere about 
the year 1200 a. d. If you happen to be a musician and do no: 
believe that such an undignified ditty could ever have been in- 
tended for religious purposes, play it over on a pipe organ very 
simply and slowly, and as the majesty of a grand old papal char, 
fills your soul, all your doubts will vanish away. 

" Several hundred years ago the good people of Holland thoogtl 
so much of ' Yankee Doodle ' that they adopted the tune for the 
harvest song and made up new words for it. Mary Mapes Dodge 
gives one of the verses in ' Hans Brinker ' : 

Yanker didee dudle down, 

Didee dudel latanter, 
Yankee viver voover vown, 

Botermelt und taunter. 

"Soon after being first sung, this quaint verse became so popu- 
lar among all classes in Holland that it became a truly national 
song. It was sung in livelier time than the old chant which it 
supplanted. 

"One of the latest and aptest historical — if least literary— ver- 
sions of ' Yankee Doodle ' is a stanza said to have been snsg by 
some of the Rough Riders in Cuba after the surrender of Santi- 
ago. It ran something like this : 

Yankee Doodle came to town 

Wearing striped panU on, 
But Spain she saw so many stars 

That now tiiey need expansion. 

'"Yankee Doodle' has already belonged to the three great 
families of the Caucasian race [sic] — the Latin, the Teutonic, and 
the Anglo-Saxon. In seven centuries it has been carried into the 
heart of four of the greatest political powers of history.* 
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FAMOUS LITERARY MEN IN CARICATURE. 

ONE of the most deft and subtile of caricaturists was Carlo 
Pellegrini, who under the pseudonym of "Ape" for many 
years contributed to Vanity fair. Some of his best caricatures 
have lately been republished, and form the basis of an interesting 
article on the art of caricature in The Academy (June 24) , which 
reproduces several of the most striking of his literary portraits, 
together with one or two by 
other bands. Of caricature 
as a fine art the writer says : 

"With most persons, who 
have no time for elaborate 
distinction, the word 'carica- 
ture ' covers any humorous 
portrait: but it has, of 
course, a finer and more 
exact meaning than that. 
The dictionary defines it as 
'a figure or description in 
which beauties are concealed 
and blemishes exaggerated, 
but still bearing a resem- 
blance to the object. ' Yet 
this hardly expresses every- 
thing. We have seen many 
drawings in which beauties 
were concealed and blem- 
ishes exaggerated that still 
did not deserve to be called 
caricatures. The true cari- 
cature is more. In 
the hands of a mas- 
ter, it is a portrait 
of a man as he is. 
The ordinary por- 
trait, whether a 
painting or photo- 
graph, shows the 
sitter at his best, 
self - conscious, in 
special clothes, 
with features 
formed to suit the 
occasion. The 
caricature is mer- 
ciless, but not necessarily cruel. It 
allows no affectations — unless they are 
in the nature of a man. and then it 
allows little else. It is not the result 
of any sitting, but the summary of 
long acquaintance. It permits just 
enough emphasis to make its critical, 
autobiographical point, but otherwise 
it is realistic. " 



cigarette-smoking in this country, and it is natural that it should 
please him to make the Sage of Chelsea grotesque and the Sage 
of Brantwood ridiculous. Similarly, he did not quite rise to Mr. 
John Morley. And yet how good they are, still ! — the Carlyle 
has something of the melancholy of his best portraits. The fan- 
tasia on Jowett, played by Mr. Leslie Ward, whose pseudonym is 
'Spy,' is among that clever artist's best work. But here again 
we miss profundity. The caricaturist, however, is at liberty to 
confine his energies to one aspect of a man, and, if we miss the 

wiser and more serious side 
of Jowett from this picture, 
the benign and dapper 
' Jowler ' is there to the life. 
The Matthew Arnold is un- 
signed, and we are unaware 
of its artist ; but it is very 
rich. Confidence and the 
knowledge of intellectual 
superiority are both indi- 
cated. And there is also 
mischief, a necessary qual- 
ity in the caricaturist." 




Pellegrini was an Italian, and there- 
fore peculiarly adapted by heredity to 
express the delicacy of shading and 
subtilty of suggestion which are nec- 
essary for the highest success in this art. 



Says the writer : 



"To his skill with the pencil he added that instinct which plays 
a larger part in the composition of a genius than any amount of 
taking pains can. With every one he was not equally successful ; 
but his best caricatures are superb, instinct carrying him straight 
to the heart of the matter. Look, for instance, at the Disraeli, 
one of the seven Vanity Fair cartoons which we reproduce in 
black and white. Even in that medium— for which it was not in- 
tended — and many times reduced, it is still convincing. Cyni- 
cism, race, diplomatic craft, power, the vein of dandyism — all 
are there. Pellegrini had a great subject, and he rose to it. His 
Mr. Swinburne is less profound, and in the Carlyle and the Rus- 
kin criticism is sacrificed to comic effect. Pellegrini, it must be 
remembered, was a flaneur, a haunter of cafes, and the father of 



Hall Caine and Lit- 
erary " Plagiarism."— 

Mr. Hall Caine maintains 
a contemptuous silence in 
reference to the request that 
ho explain the strikingly 
close resemblance between 
a paragraph in "The Chris- 
tian " and one in a 
book by Dean 
Swift (see The 
Literary Digest, 
July 22). Mr. 
William L. Alden. 
the London corre- 
spondent of the 
New York Times, 
says of this bit of 
gossip, which is 
just now a mid- 
summer day's 
London literary circles : 

" Those people— and there are many 
thousands of them— who fancy that an 
author who is so prolific and so suc- 
cessful as Mr. Hall Caine would be 
capable of the folly of plagiarism would 
never accept what is unquestionably 
the true explanation of the resemblance 
between the two paragraphs referred 
That Mr. Caine could not have 
written his paragraph without having 
previously read that of Dean Swift 
seems certain. But that be remem- 
bered the Swift paragraph and deliberately copied it is incred- 
ible. The explanation undoubtedly is that he had read the 
Swift paragraph and had so utterly forgotten its origin that he 
wrote his own paragraph in perfect good faith, imagining that it 
was wholly his own. I have known precisely such cases. I knew 
a man who wrote a poem that he could have sworn was entirely 
original, and when the editor to whom it was submitted pointed 
out that it bore a close resemblance to one of Owen Meredith's 
poems, the man was indignant. He was absolutely certain that 
the poem was wholly his own, and, moreover, he had no recollec- 
tion of ever having read the volume of Owen Meredith in which 
the poem referred to by the editor had appeared. However, the 
man procured the volume and found that the editor was right. 
The resemblance in subject and treatment between bis own verses 
and those of Meredith was so close that no one could read the 
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former without charging the writer with plagiarism. The ex- 
planation was that the man read Meredith's poem and that it had 
sunk into his memory. In course of time he had completely for- 
gotten it, as he supposed, and when one day something happened 
which suggested the same subject to him. he wrote a poem, which 
virtually reproduced that of Meredith. 

"Since this case and one or two - others came to my knowledge, 
I have been slow to accuse any man of plagiarism, unless he had 
copied the exact words of another writer. Mr. Hall Caine is not 
one of my favorite authors. Indeed, 1 have so far been entirely 
unable to read ' The Christian. ' But that Mr. Caine is capable of 
the inconceivable folly of plagiarism is simply unthinkable. To 
imagine that he knowingly copied the essence of what Swift bad 
previously wri.tten is as absurd as the suggestion made some 
time ago that Mr. Kipling owed the idea of bis ' Brushwood Boy ' 
to Du Maurier's ' Peter Ibbetson.' " 



A POEM WHICH WAS MISTAKEN FOR 
BROWNING'S. 

IT is no small honor to write a poem that could be extensively 
and admiringly quoted for many years as the work of Robert 
Browning. Such an honor befel a young woman some years ago 
— Miss Ophelia G. Browning, the daughter of a Methodist minis- 
ter of Pordham, N. Y. Miss Browning, who was not much more 
than a girl at the time, assisted her father in his religious work, 
and upon one occasion, in 1879. sne na d endeavored to bring com- 
fort to a mother who, like another Monica, was greatly distressed 
over the spiritual indifference and worldliness of her children. 
Their conversation together left a deep impression on Miss Brown- 
ing's mind, and upon her return to her home she wrote the fol- 
lowing verses, which since then have been so widely printed and 
quoted under the title "Sometime, Somewhere " : 

"Unanswered yet, the prayer your lips have pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years ? 
Does faith begin to fail, is hope declining. 
And think you all in vain those falling tears ? 
Say not the Father has not heard your prayer. 
You shall have your desire, sometime, somewhere I 

"Unanswered yet— tho when you first presented 
This one petition at the Father's throne 
It seemed you could not wait the time of asking, 
So anxious was your heart to have it done ? 
If years have passed since then, do not despair. 
For God will answer you, sometime, somewhere. 

"Unanswered yet ? But you are not unheeded ; 

The promises of God forever stand ; 

To Him our days and years alike are equal. 
* Have faith in God r It is your Lord's command. 

Hold on to Jacob's angel, and your prayer 

Shall bring a blessing down, sometime, somewhere. 

"Unanswered yet ? Nay do not say unanswered ; 
Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done. 
The work began when first your prayer was uttered. 
And God will finish what He has begun. 
Keep incense burning at the shrine of prayer. 
And glory shall descend, sometime, somewhere. 

"Unanswered yet? Faith can not be unanswered ; 
Her feet are firmly planted on the Rock, 
Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted. 
Nor quails before the loudest thunder shock. 
She knows Omnipotence has heard her prayer. 
And cries, 'It shall be done, sometime, somewhere.'" 

It is of course unlikely that the student of Robert Browning 
would find in these limpid lines the characteristics of the author 
of " Sordello, " altho on occasion Browning could write as limpidly. 
The poem, however, has a curious history. It was printed, we 
are told by a writer in The Presbyterian Journal, at the desire 
of the lady already mentioned, that it might "be sent out to cheer 
and comfort other mourning hearts." It first appeared in The 
Christian Standard in May. 1880. over the signature "F. G. 
Browning. " Shortly afterward it was copied in The Christian 
Advance, and was there attributed to Robert Browning. Later, 
another paper, The Methodist Review, in an elaborate article 
on Robert Browning, mentioned this poem as an evidence of his 
ripened spiritual culture. Some years subsequently. Miss Brown- 



ing, who in the mean time bad married and bad become Mrs. 
Burroughs, of Poughkeepsie. had, in company with the very 
friend for whom the verses were originally written, the caique 
pleasure of hearing her poem repeated before an immense throng 
at a religious gathering in Ocean Grove, the audience by request 
joining in the recital of the last stanza. The two unknown 
authors of the poem doubtless enjoyed a reward of authorship not 
often matched in literary experience. 



THE CHANCES OF NEW WRITERS. 

THE old question as to whether new writers have a fair 
chance of obtaining recognition in the magazines or whether 
those mysterious sanctums are controlled by "a ring" is being 
threshed over anew, and from the figures given by a recent writer 
on this subject. Mr. Crittendon Marriott, the outlook certainly is 
not one to discourage any one who possesses undoubted merit. 
Says Mr. Marriott (in The Critic. July) : 

" Various arguments pro and con have been advanced, bat no 
one. so far as known, has as yet offered any statistical proof oc 
the subject. Mere assertions from either side amount to little, 
because they are supposed to be prejudiced or interested, and 
even those of a recent writer who examined the pages of the 
magazines for last December, and found that most of the names 
were unfamiliar, can not lie taken as conclusive. Yet absolute 
proof exists and has existed for some time past — proof, too. that 
is open to all and is easily obtained. Subject indices of the con- 
tents of practically all the magazines of this country and of Eng- 
land for the last fifty years are in existence, and author indices of 
the same articles have been prepared annually ever since 1891. 
The volume for 1898 is not yet out. but even without it there are 
six volumes in print, quite enough on which to base an extremely 
accurate estimate of the value' to an author of former writings. 
The indices in question give the names of practically all the 
authors of all the articles in all the magazines of the United States 
and England. In 1892 in magazines were indexed; since then 
the number has steadily increased until in 1897 they numbered 
141, an annual increase of five per cent, in the number indexed. 
Some of the more ephemeral and recent magazines of light fiction 
may have been omitted, but they are very few. Every article 
printed during the last six years that amounts to anything is to 
be found there. 

"If we examine the 1897 volume, we find 65 pages of fine print 
in the authors' index, containing $,900 names, of which about 
1,100 are those of authors whose principal work was fiction, while 
4,800 are those of authors who have treated of religion, science, 
travels, histories, essays, and the like. The qualifying adjective 
'principal ' is used because quite a number of fiction writers have 
occasionally written more or less fact while a goodly portion of 
the fact writers have written more or less fiction. Now if we go 
over the five preceding volumes, from 1892 to 1896 inclusive, we 
shall find just what part previous publication played in securing 
a hearing for these 4, 800 writers of fact and these 1, too writers of 
fiction. Of course it would be a tremendous task to go through 
all these pages of fine print in all these volumes, but it is com- 
paratively easy to examine a sufficient proportion of them to ob- 
tain figures which, by simple rule of three, will give us the facts 
for the whole. Accordingly, let us take the authors whose names 
figure on the first five full pages in the 1897 volume, and look up 
their previous records. We find that these five pages contain the 
names of 367 writers of fact and 87 writers of fiction. Of these, 
1 54 of the former and 30 of the latter are absolutely new writers, 
who have not appeared in a magazine for five years and have 
probably never before appeared in one. We also find that 82 of 
the former and 14 of the latter have had just one former article 
printed, and are therefore practically new writers. That is to 
say, about two thirds of the fact writers and one half of the fic- 
tion writers of 1897 were either absolutely new or had had only 
one previous article accepted. This seems to show that the 
chance of the new writer is very good. 

" Let us go farther. We find that 101 of these fact writers and 
30 of these fiction writers for 1807 have had from two to six arti- 
cles each published within the five preceding years. Of the re- 
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mainder. 36 fact and iz fiction writers have had from 7 to 25 arti- 
cles each, and 3 fact writers have had from 2s to 40 each. One 
other. Grant Allen, has bad more than 60 articles, about equally 
divided between fact and fiction. No one in the five pages can 
touch his record, altho probably there are others equally large 
farther on in the index. 

""Putting these findings in the form of percentages, we ascertain 
that the following facts existed in 1S97 : 

" Fiction writers, about one fifth of the whole : absolutely new 
writers, 35 per cent. : nearly new, 15 per cent. ; fairly old, 35 per 
cent. ; and thoroughly established, 15 per cent. 

" Fact writers, about four fifths of the whole : absolutely new, 
42 per cent. ; nearly new, 22 per cent. ; fairly established, 2S per 
cent. ; and thoroughly established, 8 per cent." 

It may be replied that if these statistics are so encouraging to 
new writers, they appear to be equally disco iraging to those who 
desire to obtain a permanent standing in current literature. If 
62 per cent, of all who contributed to the magazines in 1897 are 
nearly or quite new, then only 38 per cent, are fairly old. Mr. 
Marriott, however, while admitting this fact, thinks the prospect, 
for the older writers of fiction at least, is not by any means bad. 
He says : 

"There were 4.700 names indexed in 1892 against 5.900 in 1897. 
an increase of nearly 5 per cent, each year. But investigation 
shows that nearly all this increase was in the fiction writers, who 
increased from 500 to 1.100, while the fact writers only increased 
from 4,200 to 4.800. That is, the fiction writers increased at the 
rate of 17 per cent, each year while the fact writers increased only 
about 2 per cent, per year. It is evident that these facts must 
alter the reverse percentages more or less, probably to a consider- 
able extent so far as fiction writers are concerned. If the whole 
number of these last in 1892 were doubled in 1897, they could not 
form more than 50 per cent, of the whole in the latter year even 
if every one of them had survived through to that year. As a 
matter of fact, actual investigation from 1892 forward shows that 
three fifths of the fiction writers and nearly one third of the fact 
writers of 1892 are still flourishing at the present time — afar more 
favorable showing than might have been expected. 

" If these percentages and increases are applied to the future — 
remembering that 1898 has not been considered and that the in- 
creases will be for two years — we may safely assume that in the 
present year, 1899. there will be 6,500 magazine writers who will 
secure publication. Of these, 5,000 will be fact writers and 1,500 
fiction writers. Some 2,100 of the former and 525 of the latter 
will be wholly new ; 1, 100 of the former and 225 of the latter will 
be nearly new; 1,400 of the former and 525 of the latter will be 
fairly old ; and 400 of the former and 225 of the latter will be old 
and thoroughly established friends. Thus there is abundant 
encouragement for new writers, both of fiction and fact, to try 
their hands, and abundant encouragement for writers of fiction to 
hope to become well established in their work. For writers of 
fact the chance of establishing themselves is not so good." 



Successful Books that were at First Rejected 
by Pu bllshers. — The tremendous success of " David Harum," 
which was rejected in manuscript by four leading publishing 
houses before it was accepted by the Appletons, calls attention 
anew to the fact that the beginner in literature need not feel dis- 
couraged by some initial setbacks. Several misjudgments of 
publishers are given by a writer in the New York ( Times July 8) , 
based on the reminiscences of Mr. James C. Derby, a lifelong 
associate of the foremost publishers and writers of America. Says 
the writer : 

" Miss Muhlbach's novels were offered to almost every publisher 
in New York and declined, finally being published by the Apple- 
tons. The friend of our youth, ' The Wide, Wide World,' was 
rejected again and again in manuscript, and the publisher who 
finally put it upon the market did so against his ' better judg- 
ment ' and to please bis very aged mother, who was greatly taken 
with the story. Mr. Robert Carter, whose firm was for many 
years the Misses Warners' publishers, once declared somewhat 
grimly that he was the first publisher to reject Miss Warner's 



book, and that he had read the manuscript himself at the solicita- 
tion of the author's father, one of his personal friends, at that 
time a practising attorney in this city. The authors of ' Rut- 
ledge ' and 'Stepping Heavenward ' had a similar experience, 
both stories being put upon the market with great timidity and 
achieving immediate and emphatic success. Marion Harland met 
with similar difficulties, and as for Mrs. Stowe and * Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ' the fate of that American classic was a doubtful one for 
some time after it — with difficulty — found a publisher. 

"Julian Hawthorne is himself the authority for the statement 
that 4 Archibald Malmaison, ' one of the best-selling products of 
bis pen, was refused by nearly all of the foremost publishers of 
Boston and New York. McMaster's ' History of the People of 
the United States ' was rejected by the publishers' readers to 
whom it was submitted, and ' a distinguished httlrateur ' passed 
an unfavorable verdict on the work. Finally Mr. Appleton him- 
self read the manuscript, came to an opinion diametrically op- 
posite to the judgments previously rendered, published the work, 
and the results we all know. 

"The subject might be pursued much further and innumerable 
other instances given, but it has gone far enough to show that the 
publishing fraternity is not exempt from the errors of judgment 
which pertain to the rest of fallen humanity. And that is quite 
enough." 



STEVENSON AS A BOHEMIAN AND LOVER. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is already familiar to us as 
a steerage passenger on a transatlantic liner, as a sojourner 
in the byways of San Francisco, as a plantation owner in Samoa, 
as a delightful correspondent, and as at all times a devoted liter- 
ary worker; but to most of us the picture of Stevenson as a con- 
tinental boheraian, leading a semi-literary free-and-easy life 
among the painters and bon-viveurs of a little French village, 
and dallying with a rather risque 1 intrigue with a charming bone- 
mienne, will present elements of piquant and pleasing novelty. 
A writer in The New Century Review for May, Miss Lillith Ellis, 
gives us some glimpses of this period of his life in the early eigh- 
ties. She bad left London to go to Gr£tz for a few weeks, and 
had the good fortune to meet Stevenson on the first night of her 
stay, at the headquarters of the colony of French, American, and 
English students from Paris who were spending the summer there 
sketching and writing. She thus narrates the first meeting : 

"E took me up a flight of wide, wooden stairs. As he 

turned the handle of a door, he said, 'Oh, by the by, you must 
come and see Stevenson. ' 

"We entered a room that might have been a dormitory, but it 
suggested a literary den, for the settee near the window was full 
of books, papers, bottles, cigarettes, paints, brushes, and can- 
vases all piled in a heap in the utmost disorder. Two or three 
chairs and a washstand were equally occupied, but a box turned 
upside down was quite a distinguished seat. A singularly pleas- 
ant voice from a narrow camp-bed took pity on my nervousness 
and bade me be seated. I saw a pale, slim youth with a great 
length of face from the eyes, features strong and impressive, and 
long, matted hair coming down over his forehead. He was 
dressed in a very negligi style. The whole of his bed was cov- 
ered with magazines, sketches, papers, and writing materials. 
An ordinary person would have been driven crazy with such dis- 
orderly surroundings, but nobody here seemed to think anything 
of it. While Stevenson talked, he smoked incessantly. By bis 

sido sat his friend, the beautiful Mrs. O , who rolled the 

tobacco into the size and shape that he liked, and smoked, her- 
self, continually. The lady had the loveliest eyes that I have 
ever seen ; they were large, black, and fringed with long, deep 
lashes. She was very* dark, and her frizzy hair fell in thick curls 
over her eyebrows. She had a large, expressive mouth, a straight 
nose, and beautiful teeth. She wore a loose cotton gown, a man 's 
tie at her throat, and over her thick curls a Turkish fez of bright 
scarlet which looked piquantly bewitching. Her broad, Ameri- 
can accent betrayed her nationality. 

"E talked 'shop.' Stevenson contradicted him with ex- 
travagant theories of art which he advanced w^th the utmost seri- 
ousness. I wore an esthetic gown of pale green silk, with a 
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coachman's cloak of many capes, and a bonnet to match. It was 
the first costume of the kind that Stevenson had see», and be 
admired it greatly. I became the rage among the painters on 
account of my dress, and I rapidly developed into a good-natured 
model. 

"Stevenson and I became great friends, despite his erratic and 
fanciful moods. I likened him to Shelley ; first, because of his 
delicate, highly strung temperament ; secondly, on account of his 
capriciousness and his passion for ' fantasy. ' I don 't think he had 
made much of a name in literature at that time, but he was re- 
nowned among his own set as a most brilliant talker on trifles. 
He would take a simple word — one in daily use— and fence, and 
play, and dwell upon it until the commonplace substantive grew 
unnatural and heathenish, and never quite went back again to its 
original innocence. He delighted to draw me out on politics, 
women's rights, and kindred subjects, and in forcing me into ridic- 
ulous positions which I defended, metaphorically, with tooth and 
nail. The more abusive and illogical my argument became, the 
more interested he grew." 

Stevenson was dubbed "St. Louis " by the other men at Grew, 
some of whom had known him in Paris. Most of these men have 
since attained eminence and fortune in art or letters, but were 
then boon comrades of the author of "Treasure Island." Miss 
Ellis continues: 

"There were all sorts of extravagant stories circulated and 
freely discussed about him. It was said that he bad already 
spent two fortunes ; that, in Paris, champagne baths bad been in- 
cluded among bis other luxuries. It was also said that be was no 
stranger to all the vices of tbe gay city, for truly here, in the 
shade of the great forest sanctuary, St. Louie was a fascinating 
anchorite, and might have passed for a saint who had never broken 
his baptismal vows. 

"His perfect ease amid bis bohemian surroundings made it 
difficult to imagine him in another fraternity. For my own part, 
I am convinced that the take-no-thought-for-the-morrow creed 
was the only precept enforced upon bim by nature and inclina- 
tion. They did not matter to him. I never saw an individual so 
free from the trammels of education and convention. I am not 
surprised that he was a source of constant anxiety to the respect- 
able, middle-class friends beyond the Tweed who now and again 
stopped the supplies with vague hopes of possible reformation. 
The supplies must have been stopped, I think, at Gretz, for the 
incorrigibly lazy Louis was writing in the dog-days. True, be 
lay in bed to do it, but as be smoked and thought and jotted down 
impressions while he entertained his visitors, tbe heat rendered 
exertion of any kind a purgatorial sacrifice. 

"One reason why I was so attracted to him was the rumor of 
his romantic interest in tbe dark-haired lady who rolled his 
cigarettes. It was a new experience to me to be thrown into tbe 
immediate neighborhood of an intrigue that was indifferent to 
gossip and impervious to scandal. ... I never thought Steven- 
son was so desperately in love as be was believed to be. It was 
difficult to imagine that be could be serious, really serious, about 
anything. He appeared to drift through life with a mild accept- 
ance of anything be fancied that chanced to pass his way. He 
never seemed to have enough energy to keep up a love affair at a 
high rate of pressure, but in affairs of this kind men, and women 
too, are deceiving. She was American-Indian, and cosmopolitan. 
He, Scotch-Parisian, with a strong flavor of the Arabian Nights. 
Perhaps she had never learned the Commandments in ber youth, 
and be had learned so much that be had forgotten them 

"Tbe beginning of my interest in Robert Louis Stevenson was 
on account of bis love-affair with the lady of the cigarettes. A 
]ove-affair of this sort, spiced with a thousand romantic stories, 
and with an elopement in view at no very distant date, stimulated 
my curiosity to the highest pitch, and E , who was a verit- 
able walking encyclopedia of fascinating gossip, always bad some 
fresh 'development ' to unfold. I had: an ynpression at the time 
that tbe author of the ' New Arabian Nights ' was not quite as 
desperately in love as circumstances demanded. If he was ever 
serious, really serious, it must have been when he was asleep, 
for I never saw any trace of it in his ordinary social life. This 
characteristic shone through all he said or did. and a Romeo who 
'jests' through 'front' scenes, as well as 'full sets,' may right- 
eously expect to have his passion doubted by entranced listeners 
who are nothing if not sentimental." 



One of Miss Ellis's last evenings among this coterie of uncon- 
ventional spirits happily was spent almost wholly in Stevenson's 
company, and was the occasion of bringing out some literary 
small-talk from bim. Tbe conversation wandered, with charac- 
teristic facility, from the English romantic poets to dressmaking . 

"It was tbe custom of tbe inhabitants of this free-and-easy city 
of Prague to arrange themselves into sympathetic couples, and. 
on moonlight nights especially, to wander away 'motif ' bunting 
among the exquisite woods and lanes that lingered on tbe out- 
skirts of the great forest. It thus happened that, on one occa- 
sion, I was left alone in the wilderness of a garden where tbe 
apple-trees ran down almost to the river's edge, and tbe old sun- 
dial of two hundred years stood upright in a bed of roses and 
lupins, to daily record our hourly, nay momently, frivolity. 

E and P had taken a boat and gone down the river to 

sketch the sunset in the Mill Garden, and I bad promised to await 
their return. As I sat down on the little wooden seat in a rustic 
arbor, whence I could see the sudden bend in tbe river, I sud- 
denly became aware that I was not alone. I got up at once to 
find another resting-place— there were dozens about — but Robert 
Louis — for it was he— begged me to stay. He, too, was waiting 

for the boat's return, P having promised to bring some 

tobacco from Barbizon. This explained the delay. E had 

lent bim my Rossetti in tbe morning, and be bad been 'looking 
through it. ' He had not much to say in favor of my prince of 
poets, frankly confessing that he preferred Byron. I asked him 
if be bad read 'The Stream's Secret,' and he said 'No.' Quite 
impulsively I turned to it — for the book lay upside down on tbe 
bench — and read snatches from it. He was still insensible to its 
beauties, merely remarking : 

"'I should like to hear you read Milton. What a pity such en- 
thusiasm should be wasted on a woman. ' 

14 He asked if I smoked, and upon my replying that I was learn- 
ing, said, ' Don't, for you won't be so quaint then. ' 

" He admired my dresses very much. They were the first es- 
thetic costumes he had seen, and I had a reputation in England 
for being a ' high priestess of the cult. ' He said be could imagine 
Lamia or Vivien wearing them, but be was no longer surprised 
that I drank milk — an unholy beverage in bis sight — since Ros- 
setti was my god, and Botticelli my dressmaker." 



NOTES. 

A record of Zola's exile in London of eleven month* is to be written 
shortly by Ernest Visetelly, who translated Zola's "Paris." Zola, who it 
seems lived in complete obscurity in a hotel just off Fleet Street, intended 
to write a book on England. It is also reported that he has in band a novel 
on the "Affaire Dreyfus." 

THE publication of the new book entitled "Joe Cboate's Jest Book * 
has. It is not surprising; to learn, been suppressed by the London publisher 
at the request of the American ambassador. The wonder is that a pub- 
lisher could be found, and an English one at that, who would perpetrate 
such an undignified piece of vulgarity as the title. 

The English are soon going to outdo the Century Dictionary in bulk 
and presumably in quality. The London Outlook says that it will be a mere 
trifle when compared with the Oxford English Dictionary announced by 
Mr. Henry Proude under authority of the delegates of tbe Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Says The Outlook: "When completed this monster enterprise 
will consist of 12.000 to 13.000 pages against the other's 7,000, and as regard! 
words and illustrative quotations almost the same proportions will be 
maintained. Some idea of the labor involved in so vast an undertaking 
may be gathered from the fact that even before the printing of the Oxford 
Dictionary began, its projectors were in possession of about three and a 
half millions of quotations, selected by some 1,300 readers from the works 
of more than 5,000 authors oLall periods. The Oxford Dictionary will be 
issued in monthly parts." 

Jean de Reszke is reported to receive /300 a night in tbe London opera 
season, which is in full swing at Covent Garden. This sum, says the Lon- 
don Outlook, seems preposterous. Yet the sums received by the opera 
singers in New York were much larger. According to figures which The 
Outlook says are authentic, Jean headed the list in New York with $65,000 
for the season, Edouard received about $28,000, Van Dyck $23,000, Van 
Rooy and Plancon each $12,000, Saleta $10,000, and Bispham $7,000. With 
regard to the ladies, Mmr. Sembrich made about $28,000, Lehman n $26,000, 
Nordica $24,000, Eames $15,000, and Brema $10,000. The New York season 
is twice the length of the London season, the latter containing only three 
months. "Lohengrin" drew tbe largest house in New York last winter 
when Jean de Reszke took the leading part, the box receipts being $14,000. 
On another occasion, when the "incomparable Jean" did not appear tbe 
same opera drew the smallest house— $2,500. 
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Se a inventions that we need. 

^ULD.BE inventors who are confident of their ability to 
devise something that will make them famous, and yet 
n ot know exactly where to start, are advised to study an arti- 
cle contributed to Modern Machinery by Dr. Robert Grimshaw, 
in which the author tells us some of the things that the shipbuilder 
needs but as yet sighs for in vain. The first thing that naval 
architects need at present, he tells us, is a process for fireproof - 
ing wood. Says he: 

" What we need is a composition which will render wood fire- 
proof, without making it attack iron which is in contact there- 
with — as much of the recently vaunted ' fireproof ' wood did. A 
fireproof coating is no good against the penetration of half- 
burned and still burning powder grains. 

" The exclusive use of iron, as advocated by constructors and 
combatants, is impracticable, for several reasons. In the first 
place, it greatly increases the 'sweating.' Covering ironwork 
with a dope of paint skins and cork chips is good enough for the 
cabins of merchant ships in hot climates, but is for war-ships of 
no use; the entire ceiling, sides, and floor can not be so treated. 
In the second place, quarters so treated in great surfaces would 
toe uncomfortable or even untenable, and the comfort of officers 
and men is essential to their health and efficiency. In the third 
place, such a coating would not only be highly inflammable, but 
would generate noxious gases in burning." 

Dr. Grimshaw next tells us that marine constructors would also 
like water-tight bulkhead doors that can be opened and shut from 
the deck, improved boat-lowering devices for ocean steamers, 
gun-carriages that will not rack a war-ship to pieces when the 
gun is fired, cellulose that will really stop up shot-holes by swell- 
ing; (we have none that is cheap, light, compressible, absorbent, 
and fireproof), a practical reversing propeller, improved ash- 
hoists, better steam-blowers, and properly constructed marine 
condensers. He also visits steel rigging with the weight of bis 
displeasure. Says the doctor : 

" Any one who has ever had the deck of a yacht pulled up by 
steel rigging will agree with me when I suggest that if some 
benefactor will produce a steel wire rope that has a little ' give ' 
to it, such as one always gets in hemp, many ship-owners and 
others who ' follow the sea, ' or have it ' followed ' for them, will 
rise up and call him blessed. The old-fashioned ' chains ' and 

* channels' are rapidly disappearing, and eye-bolts are taking 
tbeir places: but it is too much to expect six feet in length of 
hemp at the lower end of a hundred feet of steel wire will give as 
much elasticity as tho the entire length bad ' give. ' " 

The author next calls for a " good marine governor, " to stop the 
44 racing " of the propeller when it lifts clear of the water. He 
says : 

** Any one who has made a trip on an ocean steamer— particu- 
larly on one of the ' greyhounds ' that cut their way through the 
water and always have wet decks — knows that the ' gurring ' of 
the screw is about the most disagreeable feature of the voyage. 
It aggravates seasickness, and never gives a let-up. day or night, 
if the sea be in the least bit rough — that is, if it be anything but 

* rnill-pondy,' which it very seldom is. The chattering makes 
every partition vibrate. This makes traveling less pleasant and 
lessens the number of transoceanic passengers; but it has a still 
worse effect — it racks the engines themselves, particularly the 
shaft and the cranks, and it gradually destroys the whole structure 
(which, after all, is only riveted together) by working the con- 
tracting surfaces against each other and making the rivets fit less 
and less tightly. Thus the evil increases from year to year, and 
the danger with it. . . . The life of a ' racer, ' or, at least, her 
life as a racer, is much shorter than it would otherwise be if it 
were supplied with a good marine governor." 

Getting back to war-ships. Dr. Grimshaw telU us that smoke- 
less powder is not all that it should be. To quote again : 



"As the use of the present qualities of ' smokeless ' ( ?) powder 
has a choking effect on those in the vicinity, when the yellow 
vapors are encountered, and as the half-burned grains are un- 
pleasant things to have driven into one's face, there seems to be 
a good opportunity for a chemist to produce a ' Jonesite ' or a 
' Smithite, ' or some other kind of an ' ite, ' that wilt be a better 
neighbor. This ' powder ' (if sticks as big as a lead pencil or 
grains the size of a walnut may be so called) must have a hi&h 
explosive effect, not be readily set off by concussion, must resist 
dampness tolerably well, and not alter its characteristics by age; 
must not corrode the gun nor foul it greatly; must not generate 
poisonous or highly noxious vapors when exploded ; must be 
comparatively gradual in its burning, so as not to put too great a 
strain on the breech of the gun before the shot has got started, 
and yet must have got completely converted to gas before the 
shot has reached the muzzle — else there will be not merely a 
waste of powder, but unpleasantness for the gun's crew. It 
must be made from materials all of which are obtainable not 
merely in the country of manufacture, but in the neighborhood 
of the mill or factory ; and these raw materials must be quickly 
convertible into the finished product. If the material can have a 
high specific gravity, so as to diminish the bulk to be carried, for 
a given weight and for a given explosive effect, so much the 
better." 

Prom all this it may be seen that the ambitious inventor has 
plenty of work cut out for him, even if be confines himself to the 
sea. 



POISONED WEAPONS. 

A BRIEF but comprehensive review of the different kinds of 
poisons used by savage or barbarous tribes to tip their ar- 
rows or spears is contributed to La Nature, June 24. by M. 
Henry Chastrey. M. Chastrey tells us that the most effective 
and durable poisons are those of vegetable origin. He says : 

" From the age of stone up to the time when the art of killing 
one's neighbor led to the discovery of powder and firearms, primi- 
tive peoples, owing to the insufficiency of their weapons to canse 
prompt death, have invented means of giving them poisonous 
qualities. 

"Poisoned weapons, whether they are arrows, knives, lances, 
or what not. may get their fatal properties from either vegetable 
or animal poisons. The South American Indians use curare ; the 
natives of India, Indo-Cbina, Borneo, and the Moluccas employ 
(or rather did employ) the upas, to poison their weapons; the 
negroes of the Sudan and the Kongo still make use of a poison ex- 
tracted from different varieties of strophanthus, called m'boumom 
or in/, according to the regions where it is employed ; the peoples 
of South Africa, the Hottentots, the Bushmen, the Kafirs, and 
the Akkas, poison their arrows with the venom of divers serpents, 
the cobra-de-capello among others; certain tribes of equatorial 
Africa, the N'Dris and the Ban j iris, use their arrows, after long 
burial in decomposing corpses, to communicate blood-poisoning, 
which results in speedy death ; in Oceanica the natives of New 
Caledonia, the Hebrides, and the Solomon group give their ene- 
mies lockjaw by soaking their arrows in marshes containing 
large quantities of the bacillus of tetanus. 

"The first three kinds of poison are practically of vegetable 
origin, tho the local medicine-men mix with tbeir preparations 
red ants, snake's venom, toads' eyes, etc. ; they are the charac- 
teristic alkaloids of plants, which serve as the basis of a deadly 
poisonous mixture. Curare, upas, and m'boumou have as their 
principal elements plants whose sjiecies varies with the tribe, and 
which all belong to the strychnin family. 

"The three last-named poisons, except that of the South Afri- 
can negroes, are of microbial origin. 

"What are the valne, duration, and activity of these poisons? 
Curare keeps indefinitely; in 1757, in the course of experiments 
in physiology made in France with curarized arrows brought in 
1752 from equatorial America by La Condamine, a fowl scratched 
with one of these arrows died in seven minutes; among the 
Ouiteto Indians, lumps of curare, banded down from father to 
son, have preserved all their poisonous activity altho covered with 
mold. The same may be said for the upas, which, kept in little 
sections of bamboo for seven or eight years, retains the same 
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active qualities as when freshly prepared. Malay weapons, even 
those of steel, always keep their poisonous properties. The black 
races that use int claim that it will keep only a short time because 
it spoils. 

"Now ini, which is an aqueous maceration of strophanthus 
seeds, to which is added the juice of a fig or of a euphorbia, and 
generally also viper's venom, becomes covered with mold at the 
end of a few weeks, but notwithstanding it has preserved all its 
toxic properties ; guinea-pigs have been killed in a few minutes 
by being scratched with arrows whose points had molded. In fact, 
the vegetable poisons used by primitive peoples for their arrows 
keep indefinitely and always make effective weapons. 

"This is not the case with poisons of animal or microbian origin. 
As we have seen above, the Bushmen, the Kafirs, and the Akkas 
poison the points of their arrows with serpent venom, especially 
that of the cobra ; at the end of two or three weeks their arms 
have lost all harmful quality. This is due to a single cause ; the 
venom of snakes, which is preserved indefinitely in alcohol, be- 
comes covered in air with a peculiar mold, which has not been 
studied hitherto, and which removes all poisonous effect from the 
venom. The poison used on the arrows of the N'Dris of the 
Upper Ubanghi is nothing else than the septic vibrio [microbe of 
blood-poisoning] which dies in the air if it is not in the presence 
of decomposition ; thus these arrows are harmful only during a 
very short time. As for the arrows of the New Caledonians, 
which infect their victim with tetanus, authorities do not agree 
about the duration of their harmful action, altho it is proved that 
the bacillus of Nicolaier can not live except in a very moist 
medium and together with other bacilli, harmless or otherwise, 
such as the septic bacillus, which, as we have seen, dies in a short 
time. 

"Thus, in all cases, the poisoned arrows of the races that make 
use of vegetable alkaloids are much more to be feared than those 
of the tribes that employ poisons of animal or microbian origin." 
— Translation made J or The Literary Digest. 



A MILE-A-MINUTE BICYCLE RIDE, AND 
WHAT IT TEACHES. 

THE recent feat of C. W. Murphy, in riding a mile in 57} 
seconds behind a specially arranged railroad train, near 
Patchogue, L. I., has. evoked much comment. Of course it was 
not ordinary cycling, but the lessons that may be drawn from it 
are curious and interesting. The conditions under which the feat 
was performed are thus stated by The Scientific American, 
July 15: 

"The measured mile was laid off on a straight and approxi- 
mately level stretch of road about 2% miles in length. Three 
quarters of a mile was allowed on which to get up speed and half 
a mile on which to slow up. The bicycle track was supported on 
2 by 4-inch ties, which were cut to exact length and laid on the 
inner flanges of the rails. Upon these were laid five 1 by 10-inch 
planks, which were dressed on both edges and the upper side, and 
laid close together, the abutting ends being arranged to break 
joint on the ties 

"The pacing outfit consisted of an engine and one passenger 
car, at the rear of which had been constructed a wind shield of 
the kind shown in the accompanying illustration 

"The shield was built of 1 by 3-inch tongued and grooved 
sheathing, laid over a light framework of 2 by 4 scantling. It 
was built flush with the sides and roof of the car and extended 
for a distance of 5 feet beyond the rear of the platform. Below 
the level of the floor of the car platform its sides sloped inwardly 
until its bottom edges were between the rails and the board track. 
Projecting forward below the car platform and extending down to 
within an inch of the track was a plow-shaped projection which 
served to deflect the wind, dust, etc., to each side of the shield. 
The latter was thus perfectly closed at the front, top, and sides, 
the only entrance for air being by way of the one inch of clear- 
ance between the shield and the track. To enable the rider to 
keep the middle of the track a vertical strip of wood 3 inches in 
width and painted white was nailed to the rear of the car plat- 
form. To prevent his wheel from touching the rear of the shield 
a fender of i-inch round iron projected rearwardly 2% feet at a 



height which would allow the front wheel of the bicycle to p»~ 
beneath it, but would cause the head of the machine to bring c-. 
against the bar, which was covered with rubber to lessen the 
shock. * 

Under these circumstances it will be seen that the cyclist »i< 
practically riding in a following wind blowing at the rate of sixtr 
miles an hour. Of the three forces tending '.o stop him, namely. 




DETAILS OP WIND SHIELD. 

internal friction, rolling friction, and air resistance, the last was 
abolished, and the first two can be made very small on a good 
wheel. Murphy thinks that in this way a cyclist can keep up to 
any locomotive that exists, and The Scientific American is in- 
clined to agree with him. It says : 

"It is more a question of rapidity of pedaling, and a cool head, 
than of strength and endurance. Altho he was using a 120 gear, 
equivalent ... to a 10-foot driving-wheel covering over 31 feet 
at each revolution of the pedals, the rider was spinning his feet 
at the rate of 2.91 revolutions a second or 17s revolutions a 
minute. 

" Without disparaging in any degree the persistence and pluck 
of the bicyclist, the most interesting feature of the ride is the im- 
pressive object-lesson it affords as to the serious nature of atmos- 
pheric resistance on moving bodies. " 

The suggestion in the last sentence is followed out further in 
an editorial in the same issue of the paper. Says the writer : 

"People who are, or ought to be, greatly interested in the sub- 
ject (foremost among whom are the railroad men of the country) 
are aware that air resistance is one of the impediments that keep 
down the speed of moving bodies ; but we question if one in a 
hundred of them realizes that this is not merely one, but probably 
at high speeds the chief resistance. Engineers and architects tre 
all familiar with the tables of wind pressure, . . . but while 'v. is 
believed that a 60-mile wind will exert an 18-pound (Smeaton) or 
a 36-pound (Trautwine) pressure per square foot, it does not seem 
to occur to practical men that a 60-mile train (action and reaction 
being equal) will be subject to the same unit of pressure — or, if it 
does occur to them, the fact is steadily ignored. " 

A brief calculation shows that to make a mile a minute through 
still air a bicyclist must do work at the rate of 7 horse-power. 
Now tests show that few crack racers can exert even 1 horse- 
power. In Murphy's ride, therefore, the engine was doing at 
least six sevenths of the work that enabled him to keep up bis 
speed. Now comes the lesson, and it is thus stated in the edi- 
torial : 

"Applying these facts to a train composed of an engine, tender, 
and say half a dozen cars, moving at the rate of a mile a minute, 
we see at once that the accumulated atmospheric pressure on the 
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front of the engine, the front of each car. the front of each set of 
trucks, and the various projections of ventilators, window re- 
cesses, etc., must mount up in the aggregate to an enormous 
figure, and it is certainly a proof of the extraordinary conserva- 
tism of even such practical people as build and operate our rail- 
roads that nothing whatever has been done to smooth down and 
close in our trains, so that the engine should do for the train that 
follows it what it did for the cyclist Murphy. 

" For the train to get all the benefit of the ' pace ' (to use a 
cycling term) afforded by the engine, the front car should be 
connected to the engine and each car to the one behind it by a 
coutiuuous sheathing, similar in cross-section to the shield built 
for the recent bicycle trials. Sheathing should also extend from 
the sides of the cars to the rails, as in the wind shield, and this 
sheathing should be continuous from the pilot of the engine to 
the rear steps of the last car. The train would thus be vestibuled 
from the roof to the rails and from the pilot to the rear platform, 
and the result would be that the total front vertical area opposed 
to the atmosphere would be reduced about three or four hundred 
per cent. As trains are now built, the air that is pushed aside by 
the engine closes in upon the first car, and upon the front of every 
car that follows it. Each truck also, and all of the brake-gear, etc. . 
add to the total resistance, until we think there is little reason to 
doubt that at high speeds the resistance of the air exceeds by 
many times the internal and the rolling friction of the train. . . . 

" If at 60 miles an hour 7 horse-power is consumed on the 3 
square feet surface of a bicyclist, bow much is consumed on the 
400 to 600 feet front surface of an express train of the same speed ? 
We commend the subject to the consideration of our master me- 
chanics and railroad superintendents throughout the country." 



A NEW DEPARTURE IN ANESTHESIA. 

EXPERIMENTS in anesthesia by Dr. Bier of Kiel, related 
by him in the Deutsche Zeitschrift Jtir Chirurgie of April 
last, mark, according to The Medical News, July 1, a distinct 
step forward in painless surgery. Dr. Bier's idea is to produce 
general insensibility to pain, not by the use of an anesthetic like 
chloroform or nitrous oxide, but by applying a local anesthetic 
like cocain to the spinal cord. Says The Medical News : 

" By the bold expedient of throwing small quantities of very 
dilute cocain solution directly into the spinal canal be attacks the 
nerve- roots and ganglia themselves as well as the non-medullated 
nerve-trunks before their emergence from the spinal column, and 
produces satisfactory anssthesia of the whole body beneath the 
nipple line. Insensibility is complete seven or eight minutes 
after the injection, . . . and continues for about three quarters 
of an hour. Strange to say, beat and cold perception and also the 
touch and pressure senses are preserved, but all impressions of 
pain are entirely obliterated. Because of this, and inasmuch as 
it seems incredible that the entire thickness of the large nerve- 
trunks should be permeable by the solution in so short a time, the 
inference is drawn that the pain-conducting fibers are placed at 
the periphery of the nerve- bundle. 

"Bier performed in this way severe operations . . . to the per- 
fect satisfaction of the patients. By experiment on himself and a 
colleague he also proved that the anesthesia was absolute and its 
production unaccompanied by unpleasant sensations. 

" Unfortunately for the vogue of the new method, however, the 
after-effects are quite as undesirable and much more prolonged 
than those following chloroform or ether, and consist in dizziness, 
severe headache, nausea, and vomiting. As these symptoms do 
not put in an appearance till a number of hours after the opera- 
tion, it is assumed that they are due merely to the disturbance of 
the cerebrospinal system and not to any direct toxic effect of the 
drug, and it seems probable that modification of the solution em- 
ployed may eliminate these difficulties. 

" While in its present form suitable only for individual cases 
where the use of the usual anesthetics is inadmissible, the idea is 
a very promising one and opens up a most suggestive field for 
investigation." 

What Lamps are Best?— This question is answered in- 
cidentally by Dr. Stevenson Macadam, a lecturer in chemistry at 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, in a recent pamphlet. Says 



The Hospital, referring to his conclusions: "Contrary, as it 
might seem, to expectation. Dt. Macadam prefers one with a 
glass fount, in which you can see how the oil is diminishing, tie 
objects to founts which have any special opening for the purpose 
of filling. He protests, too, against the use of the popular stand- 
ard lamps 'Many of the founts in these lamps become very 
highly heated from imperfectly aired burners and from the large 
shades which are placed above them, and which are often heavily 
ornamented with colored muslin or tissue paper of the flimsiest 
and most inflammable nature. With any oil, but more especially 
with the low- flash oils, these standard lamps are most dangerous, 
not only from the possibility of explosion within the lamp fount, 
but from the facility with which such a tall lamp can be upset by 
a push or by an article falling against it . . . These standard 
lamps are most unsafe in houses, and should only be tolerated 
when the base of each is sufficiently weighted or is securely bolted 
to the floor or wall, and when the top-heavy combustible shade is 
discarded.' The standard lamp is so precious to the soul of the 
would-be esthetic house-mistress, and the shade to the bazar 
worker, that we fear it may be difficult to get rid of them. But 
it is well to recognize the dangers attendant on their use, so that, 
even if they are not totally abolished, they may be guarded with 
the utmost care. After all, they are not much of a success as 
illuminating agents. Would it not be quite as satisfactory to 
keep them purely for ornament, with no oil in the founts, and 
never try to light them ? " 



CRIMINAL CHEMISTRY. 

UNDER this somewhat misleading title, which might be taken 
to refer to chemistry used for the commission of crime, 
rather than for its detection, M. C. de Boisgerard writes for La 
Science Francaise, June 30. a brief description of some of the 
methods used by chemical experts in ferreting out criminals. He 
says : 

"Active tho our detectives may be, criminals seem daily more 
audacious and more skilful. Poison is now very much in the 
fashion, and recent trials have shown how hard it often is to find 
traces of it. In other cases— assassins are so prudent ! — the pres- 
ence of a suspicious spot on the floor or on the blade of a knife is 
the only thing that can serve as a guide to justice and as a start 
ing-point for investigation. 

"The matter then becomes the business of the chemical experts, 
whose part in this kind of investigation is becoming of capital im- 
portance. In their hands is often found the key to many mys- 
teries. 

"As regards the irritant poisons, which leave apparent traces 
in the bodies of their victims, nothing is easier than to determine 
their amount and nature. On the other hand, the operation be- 
comes singularly delicate when we have to do with certain very 
subtle poisons like atropin, aeon i tin, morphin, etc. 

"To speak only of the principal ones, let ns note that an infin- 
itesimal dose of aconitin suffices to kill a robust man. With a 
few grains we could poison a whole regiment of infantry. 
Likewise, strychnin is mortal in very small doses. Finally, 
prussic acid is so dangerous a poison that a small quantity placed 
on the tongue, without swallowing it, will be fatal in a few 
seconds. 

"Without entering here on a course of instruction in toxicology, 
we may explain briefly bow the nature of a poison that has caused 
violent death, voluntary or involuntary, is ascertained. 

" For example, if there is reason to believe that the poisoning 
is the result of strychnin, several drops of concentrated liquid 
from the tissues are added to some bichromate of potash. No 
matter bow small the dose of strychnin, the mixture becomes in 
turn blue, violet, purple, and finally pale blue, remaining of the 
last-named tint. 

"The feeblest trace of arsenic is comparatively easy to discover. 
We have only to place a thin leaf of copper foil near the interior 
wall of the stomach or intestines. The arsenic is deposited on 
the foil in the form of a thin, almost black, layer. 

"If there is suspicion of morphin. nitric acid is the test usually 
employed. A single drop colors bright red the liquids from or- 
gans poisoned with this dangerous alkaloid. 

"But all this is really child's play to the expert chemist. There 
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arc much harder problems to solve, notably, as was remarked at 
ths outset of this article, when he is asked to determine the exact 
nature of a suspicious spot cr stain. 

" Her,s, for instance, is a kitchen knife covered with black spots. 
Are they human blood, chicken's blood, or only lemon juice? 
Apparently all spots of this kind are the same, and only a labora- 
tory experiment can furnish the key to the mystery. 

"The best method is to pour on the blade a drop or two of tinc- 
ture of guiacum, and then a little peroxid of hydrogen. If the 
mixture remains colorless, the spots are caused by some vegetable 
coloring matter; if, on the contrary, it turns bright blue, we may 
assert that the spots are blood, either human or animal. 

"Finally, to discover the kind of blood, we must use the micro- 
scope. Every one knows that blood contains corpuscles of vari- 
ous forms and sizes. If these globules are egg-shaped, the blood 
is that of a fish or a bird ; if they are round and of an average 
diameter of .007 millimeter, the blood is human ; there can be no 
more doubt that a crime has been committed. 

" Before reaching this degree of rigorous scientific certainty, the 
investigation presents real difficulty. The discovery of the incep- 
tion of a criminal act often requires long experiment, which has 
made the reputation of more than one savant. Thanks to modern 
progress in chemistry, experts are now in their heyday." — Trans- 
lation made /or The Literary Digest. 



REVERSING THE PHONOGRAPH. 

REFERRING to the curious effects obtained by running a 
phonograph backward, Professor Pichot, in an article in 
Cosmos, June 17, notes that we may obtain an even better reali- 
zation, in this way, of what a reversed world would be than by 
reversing the kinetoscope, as has sometimes been done. After 
noting some of the curious speculations regarding such a world- 
bewitched, he goes on to say : 

"We now have two instruments that . . . can transport us to 
this new world — this world moving backward. They are the 
cinematograph and the phonograph. 

"The first aids us very easily in getting a view of a backward- 
moving scene. Unfortunately, the scenes that can be reproduced 
on the instrument are too limited to give us a general idea of 
what the whole world would be like under these conditions. In 
. the instrument the aspect of a person approaching evidently re- 
sembles, when the machine is reversed, that of one who is retiring 
by walking backward. This is nothing new. It gives no idea of 
a world where effects precede causes. 

"The phonograph, on the contrary, . . . positively introduces 
us into a new world, gives us a new language and a new music. 
I wish to call the attention of musicians to this fact. It is said 
that Wagner, to get new musical ideas, used to put bis piano out 
of tune, and then play upon it the most beautiful pieces of Mozart 
or Beethoven. Thus, by chance, unexpected effects would be 
revealed to bis ears. Chance is sometimes artistic. Children 
throw big ink-blots on a bit of paper, fold it up, press it down, 
and then admire the odd forms produced. Who has not won- 
dered, during a thunder-storm, at the fantastic and grand forms 
of the clouds, and in winter at the elegant decorations made by 
the frost on our window-panes? 

" I advise musicians to hear the best pieces of their repertoires 
played backward on the phonograph. I do not say that all that 
they hear will be equally beautiful. But I am sure that they will 
be surprised more than once to hear the result. It may be that 
from this will arise some new form of music. Let them hear also 
a piece declaimed in the same fashion, if they wish to get an idea 
of a new language where the accents are all reversed. I hasten 
to add, that running the machine backward does not injure the 
cylinders — at least if they are those of celluloid. This reversibil- 
ity makes of the instrument a doubly interesting toy. 

"This is a good opportunity to put anew the following question, 
which was once discussed in Les Mondes by the Abbe Moigno: 
' Is the universe reversible, absolutely speaking ? That is to say, 
if we admit the principle of the convertibility of the various forms 
of energy, could it happen that the universe should return to its 
primitive state by passing through all the intermediate states in 
reverse order?' " — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



Liquid Air as an Explosive.— "Searching experimental 
trials have been made at a large explosive factory in Germany as 
to the use of liquid air as an explosive," says The Engineering 
and Mining Journal. " The chief difficulty that bad to be sur- 
mounted was that no means existed for keeping the air in a liquid 
state for any considerable length < f time, because, when this liquid 
has a temperature of less than 2oo = C, every increment of heat 
causes a rapid evaporat.on, so that about half a liter of liquid air 
contained in an ordinary receptacle becomes completely evapo- 
rated in from 20 to 30 minutes. Now, however, means have been 
found to considerably prolong the continuance of air in a liquid 
state ; and for this purpose special receptacles are used, in which 
the air can be kept liquid, not merely for days, but even for 
weeks. According to the Austrian Chemische Technische Zei- 
tung, these receptacles consist of double conical glass flasks, in 
which a vacuum as perfect as possible is formed in the space be- 
tween the inner and outer sides, while the inside of the outer 
glass wall is silvered with amalgam. Owing to the vacuum and 
also the silvering, any increment of beat is prevented from enter- 
ing the inside of the flask ; and the heat rays that impinge upon 
the outside of the flask are reflected, while the vacuum in the an- 
nular space between the inner and outer sides of the flasks pre- 
vents any conduction of heat to the inside." 



Cause of Injuries due to X Rays.— Much has been 

said about serious injuries received in some cases by persons sub- 
jected to the X ray for surgical purposes. These have occasion- 
ally suffered from a skin affection resembling acute sunburn, with 
inflammation, hardening, and falling off of the skin, and loss of 
hair. In a few cases suit has been brought by the victim against 
the surgeon at whose hands he has received the injury. Accord- 
ing to recent researches by Messrs. Bordier and Salvador, the 
trouble is not due to the X rays themselves but to a high-tension 
induction-current formed in the near vicinity of a Crookes tube. 
Their experiments clearly reveal the existence of such a current. 
Says the Revue Scientifique, July 1 : "The researches were un- 
dertaken with the aim of furnishing a scientific explanation of 
the injuries to tho skin produced in certain conditions by the 
Roentgen rays. The two electricians tried to see whether they 
could not trace these to electrolytic action due to an induced dis- 
charge near the electrodes of the Crookes tube, which discharge 
passes through the surface exposed to the rays when it is too 
near. The conclusion to which they have come is as follows: 
Electrolytic phenomena arise in any electrolyte whose electrodes 
are situated in the neighborhood of an active Crookes tube. The 
polarization of the electrodes is not due to the action of the X rays, 
but to an obscure induction discharge ; this is equivalent to a con- 
stant current of high pressure but feeble intensity formed in the 
neighboring electrolyte. " — Translation made for The Literary 
Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

A tank of chlorate of potash recently exploded in a factory in Lan- 
cashire, England, with disastrous results. As the substance is not com- 
bustible in itself, altho a powerful aid to combustion under some cir- 
cumstances, the disaster, says The British Medical J ournal , is not easy to 
account for. 

"Modern inventions," says a correspondent of Popular Science, "are 
working out some unexpected and apparently not closely allied results ; 
thus the electric car and bicycle are reducing the number of flies by taking 
the place of horses. Fewer horses, fewer breeding-places, fewer flies. 
Equilibriums and correlations are cften surprising. Push down or pull up 
in one spot and you get a result in an unexpected quarter." 

Aseptic Duelling.— "The newspapers announced recently," says The 
Medical News, "that the well-known French author, Catulle Mendes, had 
been wounded in a duel . . . some of the details of [which] are of consid- 
erable interest to medical men. For instance, whenever the sword of 
either one of the duelists touched the ground the duel was instantly inter- 
rupted until tho blades had been thoroughly sterilised by being passed 
through the flame of an alcohol lamp. What was especially feared, and the 
reason for these minute precautions, was contamination with tetanus ba- 
cilli. Not long ago a French surgeon issued a book giving the indispens- 
able regulations for the proper conduct of a surgeon when summoned to a 
duel, which included the most rigidly surgical sterilization of the dneling 
swords, and their careful preservation in a state of the most absolute asep- 
sis until the moment they were handed to the combatants, special care 
being prescribed that no hands came in contact with the blades before 
they were put to use. The interruption in order to resterilise whenever 
possible contamination is suspected is the very latest wrinkle and all up 
to date. Specialists in dueling surgery will, it is hoped, take note of this 
latest humanitarian addition to the surgical technic of the duel." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



THE " AGNOSTICISM " OF BISHOP POTTER. 

I N a prefatory note to the recently published edition of his 
*■ sermon delivered at the ordination of Dr. Briggs, Bishop 
Potter says : 

"There is in his [the preacher's] words no disparagement of 
those various expressions of the conception of authority, as these 
find form in symbols, articles, or other formulated utterances all 
down the track of history. But the time has come when the 
church and its teachings must vindicate themselves by something 
more than speech hardened into dogmatic terms. In our age, 
and in a world that reads and compares and inquires because it 
thinks, authority must vindicate itself by its appeal to those 

judges of all truth 
which are the im- 
age of the Divine in 
man — the spiritual 
intuitions, the con- 
science, and the rea- 
son." 



liiSHOP HENRY CODMAN POTTER. 



Commenting o n 
this the New York 
Sun, which has 
throughout this 
controversy been, as 
ever, solicitous for 
purity of doctrine in 
all the churches, 
brands Dr.' Potter 
as an agnostic. It 
says: 

"The meaning of 
this can only be that 
in the opinion of 
Bishop Potter the 
time for dogmatic 
religion has gone by. 
If that is the case, 

the time for Christian theology has gone by, for theology rests 
necessarily on dogma — the dogma of revelation, of supernat- 
ural direction and occurrences — or on no evidence which can 
be adduced or supported naturally, but wholly on dogmatic asser- 
tion. The divinity of Christ and His birth and resurrection are 
dogmas purely. They can not be demonstrated, but must be 
taken on faith in their dogmatic assertion. They do not appear 
to 'the spiritual intuitions, the conscience, and the reason,' but 
must be accepted as facts on the authority of dogma purely. In 
a natural and a wholly rationalistic view, they are impossible, 
for they violate the law of nature. They must be rejected or be. 
accepted simply on the dogmatic authority of the Bible or the 
church, because of 'speech hardened into dogmatic terms.' 
" Bishop Potter goes on to speak thus of the Bible : 
'"The Book is a literature, priceless, incomparable, and most 
precious, but still a literature, and it must accept, and those who 
love and reverence it must accept for it, the conditions of its 
existence. ' 

"If the Bible is literature it is human simply and has no super- 
natural authority. Looked at in that light and as without special 
authority as the Word of God, it is incredible, for it describes 
events and relates occurrences which are naturally impossible. 
No human intelligence could have penetrated into the mysteries 
the Bible assumes to explain ; only God can know of them. If 
' the Book is a literature ' it is merely a work of the human imag- 
ination, not a record of veritable supernatural occurrences; it is 
a collection of myths, of the vain and impossible attempts of men 
to fathom the mind of God. Where, then, does Bishop Potter get 
the authority for the creed so dogmatically required by the Epis- 
copal church ? 

"His argument i3 nothing but an agnostic argument, and as 
such it will commend him to the favor and applause of the men 



'in a world that reads and compares and inquires because it 
thinks, ' who give up the mystery of life and death, of creation, 
and of the government of the universe as impenetrable by man, 
and reject religious dogma as unable to 'vindicate itself.' " 

A correspondent criticizes The Sun for its assertion that theol 
ogy rests " wholly on dogmatic assertion. " He says : 

"You are particularly unhappy ia instancing in support of this 
assertion the resurrection of Christ. Turning to the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians we read : ' For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures ; and that He was buried ; and 
that He hath been raised on the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures. ' Had St. Paul stopped here, your assertion, as far as St. 
Paul goes, might stand. But ho proceeds : ' And that He ap- 
peared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then He appeared to above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain 
until now. but some are fallen asleep ; then He appeared to 
James ; then to all the Apostles ; and last of all. as unto one born 
out of due time, He appeared to me also. ' You perceive that St. 
Paul, far from resting our Lord's resurrection upon dogma, ad- 
duces the direct evidence of human witnesses to prove it. Indeed, 
the whole of this fifteenth chapter is an elaborate argument ap- 
pealing not to faith, but to reason, to support the doctrines which 
the Apostle advances. Even in the final glowing phrases, in 
which he asserts the fact of our resurrection, and which, of course, 
does not admit of the same class of proof, he deduces it from his 
previous line of reasoning. 

"The Bible is not a book of dogma, but a book of logical deduc- 
tion from historical facts, boldly challenging criticism. It could 
never have bad the hold it has upon the minds as well as hearts 
of men were it otherwise. And if there is to-day a Christian 
church which is built upon dogma, it is not the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in the United States of America." 

The Sun in reply says that the " logic apparatus of this corre- 
spondent is out of gear," and proceeds to set him right as follows, 
for the benefit of other " loose reasoners " who have not hitherto 
had the benefit of the light of The Sun : 

"The fact of the Resurrection rests here only on the assertion 
of St. Paul, and the witnesses to it to whom he referred died two 
thousand years ago. His assertion flew ia the face of natural 
law, and never since has there appeared any mundane evidence 
to sustain it. The credibility of St. Paul has no other support 
than in dogmatic authority. Of the original records of the testi- 
mony of his alleged eye-witnesses to the Resurrection nothing 
remains. The Gospels are founded on undiscoverable documents 
or on traditions handed down to their writers a half-century or a 
century after the events described ; and the authority of the Gos- 
pels is in dogma only. The whole supernatural basis of Chris- 
tian theology is necessarily dogma purely. Dogma is always the 
premise from which its whole conclusion is drawn. The Bible 
itself is wholly dogmatic in its authority. Its canon was fixed by 
the church, so far as it is fixed. No other evidence as to its divin- 
ity appears. 

"If, then. Bishop Potter is justified in saying that 'the time has 
come when the church and its teachings must vindicate them- 
selves by something more than speech hardened into dogmatic 
terms,' the time has come when the church must abdicate its 
supernatural authority, for that is necessarily dogmatic purely." 

The Atlanta Constitution also, like The Sun. champions the 
dogmatic view of religion. It says, in reference to the words of 
Bishop Potter already quoted : 

"This means, of course — it can have no other meaning what- 
ever — that the time has come for such exploiters as Dr Briggs 
and Bishop Potter to announce once for all that faith is played 
out, and that Christianity, as it has been understood since the 
New Dispensation was instituted, depends not on its inherent 
truth, but on the views and opinions of people who (because they 
read and compare and inquire) have intuitions and know how to 
reason. 

"Now, Christianity rests on dogma pure and simple, and 
dogma does not appeal to reason, which demands proof, but to 
the faith that gives birth to belief. The Incarnation is the cen- 
tral, the vital fact of Christianity. When we say that Christ, the 
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Son of God, came into the world to save sinners, we do but com- 
municate a dogma that is common to all Christian churches. 
Here is the great claim of Christianity 'hardened into dogmatic 
terms.' What part can 'intuitions' or the 'conscience' or the 
'reason ' play in 'judging ' the truth of this dogma? The human 
reason can not compass it, and in many notable cases shrinks 
from contemplating it. 

"Even miracles are no proof of the main dogma of Christianity, 
for the fact behind that dogma is the miracle of miracles, and the 
human understanding simply reels before it ; and so. in truth, 
with all the Christian dogmas. They have nothing to do with 
pure reason, or logic as such, or with scientific demonstration. 
The whole basis of Christianity is authority, and that authority 
is to be taken on faith — not faith in men as men, but faith in God 
and belief in the dogmas which set forth the facts of Christianity. 

" In the prefatory note to the sermon — from which note we have 
already quoted — Bishop Potter thus disposes of the Bible: 'The 
book is a literature, priceless, incomparable, and most precious, 
but still a literature, and it must accept, and those who love end 
reverence it must accept for it, the conditions of its existence. ' 

"What are these conditions? Why, they are precisely such as 
are filled by the works of Shakespeare, Homer. Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, and other makers of the world's literature. They are the 
conditions which apply to man's works. If the Bible is literature, 
it is from the hand of man. It has its literary aspect, of course, 
for it is transcribed by the band and translated by the learning of 
man ; but to say that it is literature, as Potter says, is to deny its 
supernatural aspect, and to deny, and destroy, and obliterate by 
one word all the promises and phophecies which were fulfilled by 
the coming of the Son of Man. 

" More than that, if it is to be deprived of its supernatural au- 
thority, and stripped of the divine significance which Christians 
have always and everywhere attributed to it — if it is simply from 
the hand and brain of man — it ceases at once to have any cohe- 
rence, and becomes incredible. The greater part of it, indeed, 
ceases to be literature, but is without form and void ; it falls to 
pieces and becomes meaningless. " 

The New York Commercial Advertiser takes a more hopeful 
view of Dr. Potter and the modern religious world. It says : 

"That which makes Bishop Potter's position invincible and his 
influence potent, on the side of the world as well as on the side of 
the church, is bis mingling, in thought and action, of devout re- 
ligious sincerity with full openness of mind to the intellectual re- 
sults of science and scholarship. Time has come for this union 
of the critical mind and devout spirit to be the saving force, in a 
society that has outlived the faith of dogma, of those supreme 
ideals which are the soul of dogma and the life of society. The 
type of mind that overstrenuous spirituality and intolerant mate- 
rialism agreed in rejecting in their times of prevalence is going 
to be most potent for social elevation and human enlightenment 
in a time of reaction from both. Erasmus would have saved a 
century of bloody and bitter religious war. at the cost of some 
splendid spiritual training for the race, had his world been as 
open to wise and tolerant teaching as the modern world is grow- 
ing open to the teaching of them that can feel the spiritual fervors 
of St. Francis or Newman, and yet see intellectual truth as clearly 
as Galileo or Renan. 

"This is the compromise of religion and science that is going 
to vitalize the one and immortalize the other. Nothing is more 
futile to seek than that literal compromise which was to reconcile 
the poetic and figurative forms, into which Hebrew poetry and 
exalted Christian tradition threw its high spiritual truths, with 
the arid facts and laws of human science and the colorless logic 
of literary and historical criticism. This is the letter which kill- 
eth. That which the supreme evolution of both is destined to 
merge into a common law for the world is the spiritual truth of 
religion and the spiritual truth of science. We begin to get 
glimpses of it already in the meeting of the fundamental laws of 
political economy and the higher laws of spiritual morality on the 
common ground of human utility and happiness; and in the 
heightened potency of spiritual truth when freed from the husks 
of literal dogma, stripped from it by destructive literary and his- 
torical criticism. 

"The incident that closed with the publication of the Briggs 
ordination sermon is chiefly important for the opportunity it gave 
to set the seal of high church authority on the lawful union of 



literary and spiritual interpretation in the work of applying the 
Bible as a rule of human life. That the Bible is a literary monu 
ment as well as a code of moral law, and that it can only grin 
force and authority by cleansing from literary and historical 
error, is the enduring residuum of the teaching that was the cause 
of the Briggs controversy. To set on this the stamp of high 
ecclesiastical approval is no less gain for the spiritual truth of 
religion than for the intellectual truth of literary criticism." 



LIBERAL AND LITURGICAL DRIFT OF PRES- 
BYTERIANISM IN SCOTLAND. 

IT has often been said of recent years that Presbyterian ism in 
this country is drifting away from its ancient moorings. If 
so, the American church appears to be only following the lead of 
its venerable mother church in Scotland. A notable article on 
this subject appears in a late number of the New York Tribune 
(July 2) . The writer says : 

"American Presbyterian liberals have yet to fight for recogni- 
tion and toleration ; but in the Scottish church that stage was 
passed some years ago. Professor Briggs would not have been 
molested in the church founded by John Knox. On the contrary, 
he would have found in it scholars and thinkers like-minded with 
himself. Open-mindedness is the characteristic of the Scottish 
church. Implicitly, if not explicitly, truth is the first article of 
its creed, and all the other dogmatic articles of its creed are inter 
preted in the light of the truth. It is true the biblical scholars 
and theologians of Scotland are more conservative than those of 
Germany. But, for all that, some of them would have as hard a 
time in the American Presbyterian church as Professor Briggs 
had. Nor is that all. A ritualistic tendency has grown up in the 
Scottish church that has for its object the restoration of some 
liturgical and ceremonial features that were discarded at the 
Reformation. This movement meets with a sympathetic response 
from the people in the larger towns, and bids fair to revolutionize 
the church. Only in the remote country districts will one find 
the typical Presbyterians of the old days, and as they die there 
are none to take their places. Thus, in spite of its strong govern- 
ment and its uncompromising creed, Scottish Presbyterianism 
finds itself moving along in the stream of tendency. 

" But most remarkable of all is the drift away from the severe 
conception of life and religion that characterized the Scottish re- 
formers. During the last few years there has been a noteworthy 
change of sentiment in regard to the observance of the Sabbath. 
Not long ago Principal Story, the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Scottish church, preached a sermon on Sabbath ob- 
servance in Edinburgh. In this sermon he made a strong plea 
for a less rigid observance of the day. and especially for the 
opening of clubs, public gardens, museums, art galleries, and 
libraries. And he referred in scornful terms to the ' prosperous 
Pharisees' who oppose the opening of such places, where poor 
people might obtain needed rest and recreation, while they had 
no thought for the overworked men and women in their mills and 
factories, whose lives were being shortened by unrelieved toil. 
He told bow he had visited Continental cities, and had seep work- 
ingmen spending pleasant and profitable hours on Sunday, with 
their families and friends, in galleries full of beautiful works 
of art, or listening to music fitted to elevate and refine their 
thoughts. That so prominent and representative a man should 
thus hold up the Continental Sunday for approval in a church in 
Scotland's capital city is a striking illustration of the change of 
sentiment that has come over the Scottish church to-day. It 
shows how difficult, if not impossible, it is for a church to resist 
the tendences of the time. It may refuse to change one iota of 
its creed ; yet along with the old creed the members of the church, 
both ministers and people, will, perhaps unconsciously, modify 
that creed so as to square it with their environment. And against 
such a modification of creeds there is no protection, and can be 
no appeal." 

" Holy Firecrackers."— We are all acquainted with the 
subtlety of the Heathen Chinee through the immortal lines of 
Bret Harte, if not, happily, through sad experience. We know 
that for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain. Ah Sin is 
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peculiar, and that when his smile is most childlike and bland it is 
time to infer that he has something up bis sleeve. It appears that 
the London Mission Board has of late been highly encouraged by 
the great demand for Bibles on the part of the Chinese. What 
this apparent outburst of desire to search tbe Scriptures really 
means is told by Mr. M. W. Mount in Frank Leslie' s Popular 
Monthly (July). Mr. Mount got his information from a mission- 
ary just returned from the Celestial empire. He says : 

"• Independence Day reminds me.' said the missionary from 
China, ' of tbe most encouraging and the most disillusionizing ex- 
perience in my life. I bad labored hard in the work of converting 
the Chinese to Christianity, and there was unfeigned rejoicing 
among all tbe missions in China and the churches in America 
when the demand for Bibles on the part of our converts culmi- 
nated in orders for 84,000 Bibles in one shipment. 

" ' The remarkable number of new Christians thus indicated, 
while it occasioned much thankfulness in America, caused the 
heads of the missionary associations to set on foot an inquiry as 
to the methods employed in saving the souls of such an unusual 
□umber of Celestials, and the uses to which they put the Bibles 
sent them. 

You may not know that in China the majority of the fire- 
crackers with which we celebrate our day of national independ- 
ence are made by the Chinese in their homes. Contractors for 
fireworks give each man a certain amount of powder and that 
must be made into a given number of crackers. Tbe paper used 
in the manufacture he buys himself — and paper is not a cheap 
commodity in China. Tbe powder furnished seldom fills the re- 
quired number of crackers, but that does not disturb the Celestial 
in the least; he turns in his quota all the same, and the American 
boy, in consequence, invariably finds in each package of fire- 
crackers a few that "won't go off. " 

"' I discovered that Yankee thrift had been absorbed by the 
heathen Chinee with much more readiness than Yankee morals 
In contributing his labor toward our festival occasions he hit upon 
an expedient whereby a considerable profit accrued to himself. 
In other words, our great shipment of 84.000 Bibles had literally 
"gone up in smoke." They were to be had for the asking, and 
the Celestial conscience seems never to have suffered a pang as to 
their disposal for firecracker-wrappers. ' " 



"THE MOTHERHOOD OF GOD." 

THERE are not a few signs which indicate a revival among 
Western nations of a belief in tbe very ancient doctrine of 
the feminine element in the Deity. It will be remembered that 
Edwin Markham recently published a poem entitled "The Divine 
Mother" (see The Literary Digest, June 17) in connection with 
which be mentions the primitive belief of tbe Hebrews in the dual 
nature of the Godhead, in the image of whom the first man-wo- 
man was created. This feminine element, which of course has 
been recognized in almost all the great religions of the world, 
ancient and modern, is believed by some to have been existent in 
the earliest conception of the Christian trinity, in which the Holy 
Spirit represented the Divine Woman of the deific family. Those 
who accept this view find in the high reverence paid to the Virgin 
throughout the greater part of Christendom in all ages an indica- 
tion that the religious instinct can not permanently dispense with 
a feminine conception of tbe divine nature as an object of wor- 
ship. In this century several non-Catholic sects, among them the 
Mormons, the Shakers, and, most recent of all, the Christian 
Scientists, have formulated the doctrine of the Motherhood of 
God. Still another powerful impetus to this belief has been 
given of late years by the remarkable spread of Oriental philoso- 
phies and religious cults throughout Europe and America. The 
Hindus have from time immemorial paid reverence and worship 
to the Divine Feminine, and in the ancient Vedantic philosophy, 
which at the present moment is being promulgated throughout 
both the East and the West by the Swamis Vivekananda, Abhe- 
dananda, and scores of other Oriental missionaries, this holds 



an important place. A recent number of the London L'ght con- 
tains the following resumt of a lecture on this subject by the 
Swami Abhedananda . 

" In the word ' nature ' we find the clew which leads to the idea 
of ' the Motherhood ' of God. Nature is the produced or, better 
still perhaps, the producer, the born or that which bears. We 
know nothing of the mode of being of God, and it is quite argu- 
able — we believe it has long been held in India — that nature has 
been the Mother of God, in any sense in which God is conscious. 
The universe, says Swami Abhedananda, is a cosmos, one har- 
monious whole ; and behind every step of evolution there is some 
orderly hidden purpose and energy. It is that purpose, that 
energy, which gives birth to all forms of life and intelligence. 
' Thou art the Par A Prahrili, ' says an ancient Indian writing, 
' the divine energy of the Supreme Being. Of Thee is born 
everything of tbe universe ; therefore Thou art the Mother of the 
universe.' ' Wherever there is the expression of any force or 
power in the universe, there is the manifestation of the eternal 
Prahritiox the Divine Mother — Mother, because that energy con- 
tains the germ of tbe phenomenal universe, projects it into space, 
and preserves it when it is bom.' Brahma himself is ber child, 
and the Hindus have worshiped ber time out of mind. In tbe Rig 
Veda, tbe most ancient of the Hindu scriptures, the Divine Mother 
is made to say : 

"" I am the Queen of the universe, the giver of all wealth and 
fruits of works. I am intelligent and omniscient. Altbo I am 
one. by My powers I appear as manifold. I cause war for pro- 
tecting men, I kill the enemy and bring peace on earth. I stretch 
out heaven and earth. I have produced the Father. As tbe wind 
blows by itself, so I produce all phenomena by My own will. I 
am independent and responsible to none. I am beyond the sky, 
beyond this earth. My glory is the phenomenal universe . such 
am I by My power.' 

"'Thus,' says Swami Abhedananda, 'we see tbe Divine 
Mother is all in all. We live and move and have our existence 
in that Divine Mother. ' 

"Tbe influence of this fundamental idea is felt, says the Swami, 
all over India : 

As woman represents motherhood on earth, therefore all wo- 
men, whether married or unmarried, are representatives of that 
Almighty Divine Mother of tbe universe. It is for this reason 
women are so highly revered and honored by the Hindus. . . . 
In India the wives do not adopt their husbands' name, they do 
not merge their individuality into their husbands' as they do in 
tbe West, but they keep their own name separate. If a wife's 
name be Radha, and ber husband's name be Krishna, and if we 
say tbem together, we should say Radha-Krishna and never 
Krishna- RAdhd. The wife's name must be said first. ' " 

The writer thinks that just as the new idea of the kinship of 
human nature with the divine in the doctrine of the Sonbood of 
Christ introduced a more humane, a tenderer, and closer concep- 
tion of Deity than that of the Hebrew Jehovah, so tbe revivifica- 
tion of the doctrine of the Divine Maternity will still further add 
to the idea of tbe immanence of God now taking so deep a bold 
upon men tbrougb tbe teachings of Spinoza, Wordsworth. Whit- 
man, and other great thinkers : 

"Says the Swami : 

"'As a ruler punishes his disobedient subjects, so Jehovab 
punished those who disobeyed Him or His laws. The duty of a 
subject was almost the same as that of a slave to his roaster. As 
a slave serves his master through fear of punishment, so the 
Hebrews served Jehovah. The transition from such a relation to 
that of a father to a son was indeed a grand step. It was no 
longer an eternal relation to power and strength, but it became a 
kind of kinship, a kind of internal or blood-relation, which exists 
between the earthly father and his son. ' 

. " But ' the same Jehovah when cousidered as the Father of the 
universe by Jesus and His followers, did not lose this extra-cos- 
mic nature. Even to day the majority of the Christians can not 
go bevond this idea of an extra-cosmic God." And [continues 
Lighi\ that is where we are to-day, for the most part. What if 
the profound Eastern idea of the Motherhood of God. allied to 
our already fruitful idea of the Immanent (instead of the tran- 
scendent) God. should turn out to be the practical emancipation of 
the Western mind, delivering it from the anthropomorphic images 
that cluster about this ' extra cosmic ' God. and introducing it to 
a thought of God which will bring Him absolutely near? " 
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GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 

THE wonderful increase of the Christian Endeavor movement 
was most prominently brought into notice at the recent in- 
ternational meeting at Detroit. Beginning as a local church guild 
at Portland, Me., in 1881, it has now reached a membership of 
3.500.000, organized into 55.813 societies. During the past year, 
in spite of prophecies that the movement had already reached the 
crest of its wave of success, nearly two thousand new societies, 
with over one hundred thousand new members, have been added. 
Russia, the only large country which had hitherto been without 
an organ. zation, welcomed the Christian Endeavor Society dur- 
ing the past year. The chief foreign countries are represented as 
follows according to the report of Secretary J. \V. Baer : 

"Great Britain has over six thousand societies, and a royal wel- 
come awaits us next July in London. Australia has over two 
thousand societies, and is represented in this convention by two 
delegates that have traveled over six thousand miles to bring 
greetings from our brothers and sisters under the Southern Cross. 
India has 454. China 14S, Africa 136, Mexico 108, West Indies 
103, Germany 101, Madagascar 93. Japan 73, and on through a 
long list, which I must omit at this time, but can not pass by 
Spain, the country with whom we were at war last year. Spain, 
rent with war and turmoil, has more than held its own, for she 
has 36 societies. " 

In the United States there are 42.075 societies; in Canada, 
3,487; in all other countries combined, 10,128. The department 
called "The Tenth Legion " numbers 14.700 members, while 15,- 
000 are enrolled as comrades of " The Quiet Hour. " According to 
the secretary's report, in England the Baptists lead in Christian 
Endeavor, in Australia the Wesleyan Methodists, and in the 
United States the Presbyterians. Mr. Baer's report concludes as 
follows : 



"Christian Endeavor has in more ways than those already 
referred to. borne fruit, and is to-day one of many other agencies 
for increasing the membership of the churches of Christ. During 
the last ten years over one million and one half of our members 
have joined the church. Over one million and one half church 
members from the ranks of Christian Endeavor in the ten years. 
Behold what God hath wrought." 

The Detroit Free Press finds in the present strength of the 
movement a most impressive illustration of "the growth of an 
idea " : 

"Eighteen years ago the pastor of an unpretentious church in 
Maine conceived the plan of organizing the young people of his 
parish into a society for systematic religious training and effort. 
He saw the necessity of utilizing the talent and enthusiasm of his 
youthful parishioners to save them from relapsing into a state of 
indifference and inaction in relation to spiritual things 

"Here is a movement whose rapid growth has surpassed the 
progress of any cause recorded in the history of the world. Here 
is an organization, interdenominational and international, that 
annually assembles the largest concourse of accredited represen- 
tatives of any sect, society, or association on either continent. 
In three days it is to be Detroit's privilege to look upon the im 
pressive evidences of the magnitude and the evangelizing power 
of this mighty host of zealous young Christians. 

"In looking for an explanation of this forward movement— the 
most remarkable growth of all the centuries — it must be borne m 
mind that religion has been the most potential force that has 
reached the hearts and minds of men since time began. With 
this inherent responsiveness to spiritual truth in the human soul 
to start with, it was Dr. Francis E. Clark's inspiration that the 
supreme necessity of organized religious effort was to direct it in 
hopeful, reasonable, and practical channels 

"The broadness of the movement, being intersectional and in- 
clusive, is likewise in accord with the spirit of largeness, love, 
and tolerance that is coming more and more to mark the relations 
of religionists in these closing years of the century. Finally, the 
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whole tone and trend of the Endeavor idea is to make religion 
practical and reasonable and its application to the relations and 
responsibilities of the life here so direct and clear that the young 
disciple will not reserve his saintliness for the regions of the blest, 
but live it, use it here and now." 

The Detroit News- Tribune is impressed by the rare spectacle 
of a vast concourse of modern men and women fascinated by a 
spirit of "other- worldliness," not by money-getting or other form 
of self-seeking : 

" Every effect has its cause. The forces that have conspired to 
bring together 50,000 people from tiie four corners of the world 
must be real. All the other conventions that convene in this city 
of conventions are explicable. The purposes, objects, and mo- 
tives of them are known, and there is not the suggestion of mys- 
tery about them. Material well-being of some sort, usually of a 
pecuniary nature, is behind them all, and even the city that in- 
vites them to its hospitality is not without its selfish interest in 
receiving them. But here is the most stupendous concern of 
them all, from which these common motives are wholly absent. 
No pecuniary profit awaits these devoted members of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor. No increase of knowledge in the modes and 
ways of getting on better in the pursuits that add to worldly and 
luxurious pleasures is to come to them out of the social conditions 
of the meeting ; such gain would be loss, according to the ancient 
formularies of their faith. They come here wholly under the in- 
spiration of an other- worldliness. They hold that the business of 
this life is not what the world calls gain, but to lay foundations 
for the life that has no end. The essential business of the meet- 
ing is to get increase of knowledge and fitness to bring this 
worldly world into the possession of the rich faith and hope they 
themselves enjoy. In other words, they come to give something 
and not to get something. It cost them time, money, and effort 
to do it. but they do it. 

" Such a human spectacle is well worth any man 's while looking 
.at. It is even worth any man's while to try to understand it." 

The Baltimore American says of the results of the movement : 

"There is not a land beneath the sun into which it has not gone 
and been firmly established. Its growth has been truly wonder- 
ful, and proves the mighty power of the church directed in a 
practical way toward practical ends. 

"This society has put to good use, in the church and for the 
■church, the earnestness and religious enthusiasm of its young 
people. It has made this a mighty force, directing it. developing 
it. and pointing out to it the way to great results. It has formed 
the young people into a vast army, under one banner and under 
one Commander. Its work has been as wonderful as its growth. 
The society stands to-day the marvel of the religious world." 

The Christian Intelligencer says : 

" Before this movement, there were not only young people in 
the communion of the church, they not only composed no incon- 
siderable proportion of her membership, but in many live, active, 
working churches there were young people's societies, not, how- 
ever, organically affiliated with the societies of other churches, 
even of the same denomination, under a constitution affording a 
common basis of union and action. This result has been effected 
by the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and in this consists 
its great blessing to the church and to the world. 

"We believe, with Dr. Clark, its founder, that it is more than 
a society, yielding only ' the frothy product of beardless exuber- 
ance ' ; it is a * Providential movement ' ; one which God has sent 
' to the kingdom for such a time as this ' to answer theoretical 
atheism and infidelity in the world, and to counteract practical 
atheism and infidelity in the church ; to substitute for the ' I don't 
know ' of the agnostic, and the ' I doubt ' of the skeptic, the ' I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded ' of the Christian, 
and so effectually as to put the blush of shame on the cheek of the 
doubting and unbelieving. . . . That magnificent assemblage in 
Detroit last week of twenty thousand Christian Endeavor dele- 
gates, representing a constituency of three and r n :- third million — 
their prayers of faith, and songs of praise, and thrilling speech, 
and joy of heart, and their seal on fire for the glory of the Master 
—should hush into a long silence the blare of the infidel and the 
whine of the pessimist." 



Stevenson and the Roman Catholic Church.— 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Broyer. Bishopof Samoa, whoknew Robert Louis 
Stevenson well during the latter's life in the South Pacific, has 
recently given some interesting information about Stevenson's 
religious attitude, in an interview reported in The Catholic Press 
of Sydney, Australia. Says the writer : 

"We had come to talk about Samoa, and we told the bishop so. 
But when we should have been framing questions about Mataafa. 
a vision came to us of a lonely height overlooking the sea. and a 
still more lonely tomb that covered the last resting-place of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

" It was not necessary, but we asked : 

"' Did you know Stevenson? ' 

* Bishop Broyer smiled. 

"' I knew him very well,' he said, ' for I often visited him at 
Vailima. Not so often as he wished me, tho. He often re- 
proached me for not coming more frequently, but what could I 
do? Had I gone too much it might have aroused jealousy on the 
part of the English consul. Stevenson was very partial to 
Catholics, you know. ' 

"Yes, we did know, and we thought — at least it had often oc- 
curred to us — at times when we crossed passages in some of Ste- 
venson's letters, that it was just possible that he might have . . . 
Well, we insinuated our thoughts to Dr. Broyer. 

" He grew very grave and was silent for a time ; then with deep 
conviction turned to us earnestly. ' I have every reason to be- 
lieve. ' he said, ' that had not death struck bim down so suik.t nly, 
without a moment's warning, be would have become a convert 
to the Catholic faith. He thought deeply on religious matters, 
and that his heart was turned toward Catholicism there can be no 
doubt. He was singularly free from any taint of sectarianism, 
and on religions matters thought that none should be coerced. 
He asked his step-daughter's (Mrs. Strong) boy what religion he 
would like to be brought np in— Protestant or Catholic? "I 
would like to be a Catholic, " said the lad. Whereupon Steven- 
son brought him to me and he was baptized in the Catholic faith. 
The lad, I believe, is now being educated in America. ' " 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

DR. John BROWN, of Bedford. England, author of "The Life of Bunyan," 
will bo next year'a Lyman Beecber lecturer at Yale. 

BISHOP Hurst of the MethodUt church, in an article in The Western 
Christian Advocate on the trend of criticism in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many and Prance, says that the tendency at present is to abandon the 
higher criticism and return to the long prevalent belief of the church. 
After indicating works of such a tendency he reaches the general conclusion 
that "there has been a marked increase in the number of able and scholarly 
critics in favor of the conservative position " in regard to the authorship 
and interpretation of the Scriptures. 

The Outlook says that the new People's Church in Baltimore, which meets 
in the Lyceum Theater, is making an auspicious beginning, and the audi- 
ences are reported to be large. The church is organized to reach tbe float- 
ing classes of people who would be more likely to be reached by a theater 
meeting than by the usual church service. There is no formal creed, but 
instead a " Bond of Union," which is as follows : " We believe in the Father- 
hood of God, the Sonship of Jesus Christ, and the brotherhood of Man. 
We believe Jesus Christ to be supreme, and we also believe that no oni» 
else has the slightest authority over our personal freedom or religious 
rights." 

The Commonwealth, a Baptist paper of Philadelphia, gives an expression 
of its views on tbe Biblical criticism of the day in these words : "The term 
'higher criticism ' is, unfortunately, extremely vague. When it is re- 
ferred to in pulpits or papers some think of It as a movement to destroy 
faith n the Bible, while others think of it as only a legitimate inquiry into 
the dates and composition of the books of the Bible. It is better to define 
our meaning if we use tbe term, but it is better not to use it at all. It is 
entirely too definite for pulpit use. But for the sake of those who are too 
ready to catcb at every ' new view ' and at every doctrine ' off color ' we 
ought never to give the impression that higher criticism means infidelity 
or the highway leading to it." 

Pops Leo XIII., with astonishing vitality after bis recent illness, is al- 
ready arranging the grand religious ceremonies to usher in tbe year 1900. 
The celebrations in Rome, says Tht Criterion, are to begin on next ChrUt- 
mas Day, when His Holiness will go in state to the door of St. Peter's and 
knock thrice with a hammer The door will then fly open and the Pope 
will enter the church carrying a crow in his rigbt hand and a candle in his 
left. The doors will not be closed until New Year's Day. and some of the 
magnificent services of tbe Catbolic church will be celebrated during the 
week. This remarkable Pope is looking forward to taking a large personal 
•hare in the devotions. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



LABOR LEGISLATION IN EUROPE. 

THE protection of the workingman, provisions for bis old age, 
and the strengthening of his position as against the capital- 
ist have been the subject of many debates in the European parlia- 
ments of late, but the result is very barren. Most of the proposals 
will be repeated in the winter. In Germany the establishment of 
regular labor chambers, which might be extended into interna- 
tional bureaus for the protection of workingmen, is contemplated. 
Herr Rosike, a prominent manufacturer of Hamburg, leads the 
movement, which is favorably received even in Socialist circles. 
Another bill deals with the subject of strikes and lockouts. It 
threatens state prison in the case of strikers who forcibly pre- 
vent men from returning to work, and of employers who endan- 
ger the public peace by enforcing a lockout. Employers and 
workingmen both object to this restriction of their right to com- 
bine. The Socialist Voriv&rts indulges in the most bitter attacks 
against the Minister of the Interior. It says : 

"Graf Posadowsky preaches rank anarchism. The right of the 
individual to interfere with the civilizing influence of organized 
labor must not be interfered with. This right of the stupid, the 
coward, the blackleg, to betray his comrades must be carefully 
preserved. Not the good of the whole, not the welfare of the 
community, is to be considered, but the sweet will of the individ- 
ual. This preposterous proposal is a direct invitation of the sol- 
diers to shoot their officers, for the will of the soldier can not 
logically be subjected to the command of a superior entrusted 
with watching over the welfare of all." 

The Deutsche Tages Zeitung, a very Conservative paper, 
thinks the bill cuts both ways and threatens the capitalist as 
severely as the workman. The Volks-Zeitung, Berlin, an ap- 
vanced Radical, says : 

"It has been proven conclusively of late that the employers 
have organized themselves for the purpose of boycotting workmen 
for whom they bear a grudge. This means that workmen who 
are willing to work are prevented from doing so, hence the first 
candidates for state prison would be found in the ranks of the 
employers. We do not see bow in that case the bill can become a 
law. Employers do not intend to run their neck into a noose." 

However, the bill is a pet scheme of the Kaiser's, and will be 
again presented in the autumn. Another piece of labor legisla- 
tion in Germany is the extension of the accident and invalid law, 
which has passed without serious opposition. In England, too, 
an attempt has been made to provide something better for the 
veterans of labor than the workhouse, but the efforts in this di- 
rection were not crowned with success. The prevalent argument 
seems to be that an Englishman can not be expected to accept a 
very small pension, so it is best not to offer him anything. The 
Speaker, London, says: 

" Where is the money to come from ? The taxable resources of 
the richest country in the world are singularly inelastic. . . . 
When some one specifies a tax which can be imposed without 
making life harder for the poor — by falling on their food, for ex- 
ample — a very long step will have been taken toward a solution. 
We ourselves can see no such tax, unless it be on the unearned 
increment of town lands. But that is shut out of the Unionist 
program. Lord Salisbury has declared that the line between the 
parties will henceforth be determined by questions of property — 
he meant, of course, the property of the very rich ; the Liberals 
will attack, the Conservatives will defend. If that is the case, 
old-age pensions bad better be left out of the Unionist program 
at once." 

One of the main excuses of the present British administration 
for refusing to propose a pension law after the German pattern is 
that the British workman will not submit to compulsory thrift. 
His love of freedom is too great for that, even if, as in Germany, 



the employer and the Government pay a share. Very well, says 
Mr. Charles Booth, let the Government pay all, and be suggests 
pensions similar to those provided in Germany, is. bd. for males, 
ix. orf. for females beginning at sixty, rising to js. for males and 
5*. for females beginning at seventy. But this, many people 
think, would be a greater burden than the country can bear. 
The Spectator says : 

" It would be totally impossible to raise the money required by 
merely demanding a few more pence in the pound from the long- 
suffering payers of income tax. Indirect taxation, enhancing the 
cost of living for the working classes, would also certainly have 
to be resorted to. And then, if some sudden national emergency 
arose, or the public conscience became keenly alive to some other 
weak spot in the body politic, on what resources could we fall 
back ? We are a rich and strong nation, but we have no right to 
trench dangerously on our reserves of wealth and force for the 
achievement of a single social reform, however beneficial. " 

Justice, a Socialist organ, suggests that a pension should be 
paid to every workman who becomes incapacitated, never mind 
what bis age might be. Ten shillings is the least that can be 
offered without insulting the workmen. How the money is to be 
raised the paper does not tell, but it is confident that the funds 
are to be had. It says : 

" We know that there are plenty of all the necessaries of life, 
and plenty of the means for producing more, to make it easy to 
provide decent comfort for all. There is never any outcry about 
the difficulty of finding the means when it is a question of provid- 
ing additional subsidies for our cormorant royal family, or voting 
tens of thousands to some buccaneering butcher of subject races. 
Oh, no, it is quite easy to provide pensions for the idlers and 
plunderers. It is only when it is a question of permitting the 
workers to share in what they have produced that alarm is ex- 
pressed as to the possibility of providing the means. We do not 
share this alarm. The workers produce everything, and they 
certainly produce sufficient to maintain their own aged and infirm 
free from want and misery. Let us have done with cant. then, 
and insist on adequate and comfortable free maintenance for the 
aged and infirm." 

Tha principal act of the French Government in the way of labor 
legislation is an extension of the accident insurance law. The 
state in future enters into competition with the existing insurance 
companies, but the aim is chiefly to provide insurance where the 
companies were unwilling to take risk. — Translations made for 
The Litekary Digest. 



GERMANY AND THE SAMOAN AFFAIR. 

THERE is no attempt in Germany to deny that the proposed 
solution of the Samoan difficulty falls short of German ex- 
pectation. The Germans desired a partitioning of the group, 
which would allow them to avoid contact with American and 
English officials. Against England the German feeling is cer- 
tainly very strong. The British papers generally avoid mention- 
ing the subject, but there is a conviction that the Samoan affair 
will influence Germany's South African policy. In lieu of other 
comment, most English papers give lengthy extracts from an 
article in the Deutsche Revue, Berlin. Its writer describes the 
effect the Samoan affair had upon Mr. Rhodes. We summarize 
as follows : 

" Events in Samoa will arouse German public opinion against 
England and your railroad plans," said I to Mr. Rhodes. He 
looked astonished. "I have a written agreement with the Em- 
peror and his Government." be replied. Like many people in 
England, he regarded public opinion in Germany as a quantite 
negligeable, and it was only when I showed him that the Em- 
peror would never ask Parliament to guarantee the railroad if the 
voters were against it that he became worried. Later on be dis- 
covered that the treatment accorded to Germany influenced An- 
glo-German relations, and that the spirit of the German voters in 
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The German to the Samoan Kino 
warn you against that old lady's humanity cordial 
— Der Flok, Vienna. 



South Africa was also affected by it. Then he exercised pressure 
upon the papers swayed by him. Of course he did not do this for 
love of Germany. His interest is in Africa alone, and he does not 
wish to have Germany opposed to Great Britain there. He did 
not approve of Admiral Kautz's behavior, and severely censured 
President McKinley for his behavior to Captain Coghlan after the 
latter had uttered insults against the Kaiser, "altho McKinley 
probably meant no barm, and only wished to make bis bow to 
popular opinion in America." I remarked, however, that altho 
the Americans had acted brutally, England is the real stumbling- 
block to a satisfactory settlement. 

A few Englishmen, like John G. Leigh, the American corre- 
spondent of the London Times, admit that "Great Britain and the 
United States are 
in the wrong," 
and that "the 
British Govern- 
ment endeavors 
to withdraw from 
the position 
taken in the mat- 
ter. " The ma- 
jority of English 
papers follow 
their custom of 
dropping an un- 
pleasant subject. 
So does the co- 
lonial press. 
The Samoan af- 
fair has vanished from their columns except when, as in the case 
of the Sydney Daily Telegraph, the " brutality of the Ameri- 
cans " is made responsible. 

All the more lasting is the impression in Germany. The ru- 
mors which were circulated to show that German war- vessels may 
safely be toyed with are bitterly resented, and the Tageblatt, 
Berlin, explains bow some of these popular little tales are sup- 
plied. It says : 

" Harper' s Weekly of February 25 published a series of pic- 
tures from Samoa. One of these shows the Porpoise and Falke 
steaming out of Apia harbor. Both vessels are evidently going 
fast, and thick clouds of smoke ascend from their funnels. The 
photographer, a Mr. Andrews, had taken this picture January 16, 
when a storm forced the ships to leave the harbor. On the copies 
be had for sale is photographed the legend : ' Apia Harbor. Janu- 
ary 16, "99. A Northwester. Andrew.' 

"This signature has been carefully cut off in the reproduction 
in Harper's Weekly, and instead we read the following explana- 
tion : ' H. B. M. S. Porpotse, with two forward guns trained on 
German war-ship Falke. ' 

"What conclusions must the reader draw when he reads in 
addition that ' these first photographs of the rebellion are kindly 
supplied by Chief Justice William L. Chambers ' ?" 

That German planters were arrested because the British-Ameri- 
can detachment walked into a trap is bitterly resented. "It 
means that a civilian is to be made responsible for the incapabil- 
ity of the British officer," says the Tages Zeitung, Berlin. Yet 
the German papers acknowledge that a war with Great Britain 
and the United States, even for the indemnity due to the Germans 
whose property has been destroyed, is out of the question. The 
Samoan affair must, however, be carefully remembered "for 
future reference." 

The Kolnische Zeitung, in the course of a long article, ex- 
presses itself to the following effect : 

The English must know best what suits them. But what was 
the object of their behavior? Was it to teach the German nation, 
whose enterprise they hate, a lesson? Very well, we will remem- 
ber it ; remember it longer, perhaps, than our good cousins may 
like. At present, things go swimmingly with the English. But 
the political aspect may change. We will bear in mind that only 



a single English paper refrained from attacking us. and that pa- 
per is owned by an American. Good comes sometimes of evil, 
and the one good lesson taught us is the need of an adequate fleet. 
We may not think of creating a navy of the very first rank, but 
we must have marine armaments sufficient to preserve us from 
such treatment as France received at the hands of Great Britain 
some time ago. And for this the necessary grants will be made. 
Most of our people did not know the value of a fleet. They do 
now. 

The destruction of property caused by the bombardment is said 
to be considerable, but the German Government is not likely to 
present claims where payment can not be enforced. Such influ- 
ential publications as the Berlin Echo nevertheless keep the mem- 
ory of losses of this kind alive, as in the case of the Denhardt 
claims in Witu. — Translations made Jor The Litkhaky Di- 
gest. 

MORE FOREIGN CRITICISMS OP THE PHIL- 
IPPINE WAR. 

A CERTAIN amount of impatience is noticeable in the foreign 
comments on our Philippine war, especially in the far East, 
where the destruction of the trade with the Philippine Islands is 
most seriously felt. The Telegraph, Hongkong, says : 

"The Americans have all along made the mistake of looking 
upon the Filipinos as savages, and treating them as such, and 
now it is too late to mend matters. At the commencement of the 
Spanish-American war the Americans bad the trust and respect 
of the Filipinos, and a very small modicum of consideration and 
diplomacy would have enabled them to have retained those 
friendly feelings and to have been to-day in peaceful occupation 
of the country. Had any of the natives of the interior or of other 
islands offered opposition to the Americans, there would have 
been the Filipino troops at hand to act under American officers 
and so save the expense of maintaining and operating the large 
force which is at present necessary. It must not be thought that 
we are antagonistic to the American cause ; such is not the case, 
but we must say and say plainly that we are sorry to see that in- 
stead of the Filipinos being introduced to the benefits of peace 
and a just and civilized form of government they are now likely 
to be cursed by a war of extermination, and all on account of the 
bungling and mismanagement of certain officials of the United 
States." 

"The Filipinos begin to discover that there is mighty little 
difference between Spanish tyranny and American freedom," 
says Jugend, Munich ; but it suggests that the wholesale mas- 
sacre of the Filipinos mentioned by the Hongkong Telegraph ia 
for the present prevented by the Filipinos themselves, and it pic- 
tures Aguinaldo glancing at the headlines of an American news- 
paper. "Great American victories, "he murmurs; "I wonder who 
else they're fighting with ? " A recent letter from Manila pub- 
lished in the Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin, certainly indi- 
cates that the "round robin" of the American newspaper corre- 
spondents in Manila is very mildly worded. We quote as 
follows : 

"Manila, June 13. 
"The Filipinos have given battle to-day in a manner very 
humbling to our pride, and which puts even the most pessimistic 
expectations in the shade. And this battle did not take place 
around their own strongholds, but right before the gates of Ma- 
nila. What makes the matter worse is that the battle was not 
fought by Aguinaldo's main army, nor by the troops under Gen- 
eral Pilar, nor by the troops of Luna— said to have been assassi- 
nated recently ; but merely by the detachment which so worried 
the garrison of Manila in the south that General Otis never dared 
to send bis best regulars northward. Events have proven that 
his caution was justified." 

The writer then describes the battle much in the same way aa 
in the official report received here, and adds : 

"In the evening General Lawton had to be content to hold, 
with the assistance of the war-ships, the right bank of the Zapote 
River and to keep open the communication between Cavite and 
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Manila. Inland, from Paranaque to Binacayan, the Filipinos 
remained masters of the position, and they continue to threaten 
Cavite on their left and Manila on their right. * 

Much censure is aroused by the manner in which our " yellow " 
journals continue to speak of Aguinaldo and his people, "but," 
says The Friend of India, Calcutta, "these attacks cause unim- 
peachable witnesses to take up the cudgels for the Filipinos." 
It adds : 

"One of the great difficulties that confront the journalist is the 
difficulty of getting at the facts. ... A flagrant example of this 
trouble in getting at the facts is afforded by the rebellion in the 
Philippines. The view that we must take of the struggle pro- 
ceeding there depends largely upon the relations and dealings 
between Aguinaldo and the American leaders ; and the credence 
we attach to the conflicting accounts of those relations and deal- 
ings must, in turn, depend largely upon the personality of the 
chief actors and narrators. The ' yellow ' journals and the repre- 
sentatives of the neck-or-nothing jingoism of the United States, 
have naturally found their profit in painting the Malay president 
in the darkest colors. To allow that he is a patriot in any worthy 
sense of the term is to condemn the American campaign." 

Howard Bray, writing in the Singapore Free Press, says : 

"I am certainly the only foreigner who has enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Filipino leaders both before and during the rebellion 
against Spain, and, above all, I was the medium through which 
Aguinaldo was brought into relation with the American Govern- 
ment in Singapore last April. ... I have known the Filipinos 
probably better and more thoroughly than most people, and I 
must confess I was surprised at this unstinted and unselfish de- 
votion, which, I submit, is, indeed, a charming trait in the char- 
acter of these much-maligned people, against whom the ' free 
people ' of the United States are committing one of the greatest 
crimes in history, in the name of what McKinley, with Methodis- 
tical cant and revolting hypocrisy, terms ' benevolent assimila- 
tion. ' " 

Every foreign paper that comes to hand shows that a weari- 
some and difficult war of conquest is now expected, and there are 
not wanting hints that President McKinley and the Republican 
Party will have "to pay the piper." "President McKinley 's 
popularity is for the present impaired," says the London Specta- 
tor. The Journal des Debats, Paris, says : 

"The man at the White House is not bedded upon roses just 
now. The great majority of Americans still hold that their flag, 
once hoisted in the Philippines, should not be hauled down ; but 
the former enthusiasm has disappeared. . . . Resolute action is 
needed in the Philippines unless an agreement can be reached 
with the native chiefs. The President saw that, at the time peace 
was concluded with Spain, public opinion demanded the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines, and he allowed himself to be drawn into 
annexation. . . . The wisest thing for him to do now is, since 
the soup has been cooked, to eat it." 

Meanwhile our revival of the old French maxim that one nation 
is justified in conferring forcibly upon another the benefits of its 
own civilization and humanity, has led to a much stricter exami- 
nation of our methods than was practised for years. It is gener- 
ally denied that we have benefits to confer. Goldwin Smith, 
whose popularity with the British public has risen much since be 
has abandoned his former advocacy of Canada's union with the 
United States, writes as follows in the Toronto Sun: 

" What proof can these poor people give of their worthiness to 
be the fathers of a nation more signal than this lavish outpouring 
of their blood in the struggle for independence against the over- 
whelming forces of iniquity? Can we believe that they would be 
exalted in character or made more capable of self-government by 
the rule of American carpet-baggers such as it was in the South- 
ern States ? This it is which, under the fine name of a reign of 
law and freedom, is really in store for them when they are van- 
quished, as vanquished they can not fail in the end to be." 

Professor Smith denies that he is hostile to the United States. 
It is his love of truth only, he says, which compels him to ex- 
press himself as in the above. The Saturday Review assumes 



that even now the United States Government confesses itself in- 
capable of furnishing an incorrupt administration, and says : 

"One of his promises was ' an honest and effective civil service' 
for the Philippines, but what hope is there for those distressful 
islands when we find that the Alaskan civil service has been 
handed over bodily to the political sportsman, and that the excuse 
given is ' the distance from Washington ' ? Mr. Gage's naive de- 
fense of his chief bodes no good for the new territories cut off from 
Washington by salt water." 

There is little doubt that many Japanese sympathize with the 
Filipinos, but the position of Japan is not such that the Govern- 
ment could interfere unless forced to do so by an overwhelming 
outburst of public opinion. But the authorities do not encourage 
an agitation in this direction, and open filibustering expeditions, 
advertised in the papers, will hardly leave Japan for the Philip- 
pines. The Japan Mail, Yokohama, whose opinions are ac- 
cepted as semi-official, says: 

"The United States Government is reported to have addressed 
to Japan a friendly inquiry about a rumor that supplies of arms 
and ammunition are being secretly sent from this country to the 
Filipino insurgents, and the foreign office in Tokyo is said to 
have been able to reply that the story had not the smallest basis 
of truth. We transcribe the statement because it has currency, 
but we attach no credence to it. The United States, having 
already received assurances of Japan's official resolve to strictly 
guard against any and every breach of neutrality, is most unlikely 
to formulate any fresh query on the subject. If concrete evidence 
of the smuggling of munitions of war were forthcoming, the 
United States authorities would doubtless call Japan's attention 
to the tact, but a mere breath of rumor would not warrant re- 
course to international communications, in whatever language 
they might be couched." — Translations made for Thi Lmnurr 
Digest. 

A BRITISH VIEW OP AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

" A MERICAN brag " has come to be almost proverbial, for- 
A eigners not always appreciating the fact that what is 
called our brag is half the time due to American love of humor 
rather than to American conceit. Nowadays, however, we do not 
have to do all our own bragging ; there are others who do some of 
it for us. We take the following from an article in the Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce, a paper not likely to be prejudiced in favor 
of the United States even by Anglo-Saxon sympathies : 

" That citizens of the United States are given to ' blow their own 
trumpet' few will deny. Before condemning them wholesale, 
however, for indulging in so harmless a discharge of gas— which 
to the British public shows, perhaps, just a little want of taste- 
it is as well to look around and see if there is not some justifica- 
tion for the American's assumptive right to talk in a tone some- 
what above a whisper, and brag of the achievements of his 
country. Without giving any opinion likely to hurt the suscep- 
tibilities of our fellow countrymen, we would advise many of 
them, especially the manufacturer, to take a journey over to the 
States and there examine the way things are done, note the 
machinery that is nsed in producing goods there, and compare it 
with that which obtains in similar factories in this country. 
Above ali, moreover, pay particular attention to the workers. 
To an unbiassed person the difference all round can not but be 
noticeable and favorable to the American. There men work as 
if tbey had to, as if their very lives depended upon putting in as 
much labor as could be crowded into the working hours of a day, 
as if, indeed, they had a direct interest in the result of their toil. 
No one would need to go a long way in this country to find men 
in the pay of any industrial concern loafing about as if they were 
paid to learn and practise draughts or cards, or amuse then-chums 
with entertaining gossip, when they should be bead and ears ir 
their business. ... It may be said that the American is better 

Eaid than his British contemporary, hence this display of energy, 
ut, if the American gets more, there can be little doubt that be 
earns it all. And, without condemning the working capabilities 
or proclivities of our own countrymen, it can not be denied that, 
generally speaking, the measure of their day's work is gaged by 
the capacity for work of the poorest workman, or at least of a very 
indifferent one. This restraining influence upon men of energy 
and ambition is demoralizing, and has played no little part, we 
opine, in the retrograde movement of Great Britain as the world's 
factory. . . . Germany, with her technical education and skill, 
has been looked upon too distractingly, while America might 
have had the attention, for it is from Western, not Eastern, trade 
rivals that former British controlled markets are now and will t* 
assailed." 
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burL M Hollo »»y «nd* from St. Peters- 

of d ' 3 ' Program of the exhibition 

a.iiry products and machines and appliances 
■or use in dairy worU, to be opened in St. Peters- 
Th , ptember *. 1800. to continue one month. 
Ihe exhibition consists of the following divisions 
and classes: 

Division I._Dairy products. Class i: milk, 
cream, curds, sour cream, and other products; 
Class 2 : all kind* of butter ; Class 3 : all kinds of 
cheese ; Class 4 : accessory products : koumiss 
(fermented milk of mares), kefir, gaseous milk 
and other kinds of it, milk brandy, condensed and 
dry milk, whey, etc. 

Division II.— Dairy apparatus and machines. 
Class 5 : apparatus and machines to work the 
milk, separators, churns, butter dryers, cheese 
kettles, pasteurisators, elevators, etc. ; Class 6 :>p 
paratus for scientific and practical analysis of 
milk, butter, and other products. 

Division III. — Class 7: exhibition of the products 
under work. 

Division IV. — Class 8: tasting division. 

Division V.— Class 9: scientific division : inves- 
tigations, descriptions of farms, herbaria, etc., 
collections, models, apparatus, adaptations for 
learning, reports of the dairy— schools and learn- 
ing books. 

Division VI. — Class 10: auxiliary substances, 
salt, color, ferment, abomasums, thermometers, 
psychrometers, etc. 

Division VII.— Class it: dairy buildings, plans, 
models, special adaptations for cooling, ventila- 
tion, and heating. 

Division VIII. —Class is: conservation and 
transportation of dairy products: ice-wagons, 
cooling- rooms, magazines, and samples of differ- 
ent kinds of packing butter, cheese, etc. 

The dairy products are to be of Russian origin ; 
tho exhibition is international in regard to ma- 
chinery, apparatus, kinds of packing, and means 
for transportation. The entrance fee is 4«- (97 
cents) per square meter. Articles must be de- 
livered to the exhibition not later than five days 
before opening, with the exception of machinery, 
which must be sent twenty days before. There 
will be daily demonstrations of the fabrication of 
dairy products and the working of machines. 
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The following shows the volume of shoe imports 
into Ecuador during the year 1898: 

Country. Value. 

Belgium *7>o.5o 

England 3«.5*7-4« 

France 11,882.35 

Germany 4,234-58 

Spain 4.3°° 5> 

United Stsates 8,930.99 

These figures are from the custom-house records 
and refem- exclusively to foot-wear of leather. 
Duties are charged by gross weight-$i.6 7 silver 
per ailotcram. There is no prejudice against 
American goods in this country ; our shoes are 
considered higher in grade, and perhaps in price, 
than those from other countries. The same is 
true of other lines. A number of prominent firms 
here carry a small line of American shoes. Com- 
petent salesmen should visit the country, in order 
to obtain knowledge of requirements and scope 
of the trade, and results would justify expense. 
Unless salesmen are sent, it is certain that Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, whose represents 
tivos exploit this field with zeal and frequency, 
will continue to enjoy the bulk of the business,. 
A New York salesman recently obtained a large 
ordjr, and expressed surprise at his unexpected 
success.. Imported shoes are retailed at from 
$3 50 to* $8 gold, according to quality. All varie- 
ties of finish are on the market, and only an ex- 
pert can judge of technical requirements. Trade 
manuals are useful only in Spanish, as a supple- 
ment to the exertions of a salesman; otherwise, 
they receive no attention and are money wasted. 



It seems to be generally admitted that German 
beet sugar, when once it comes into competition 
with the Cuban product, must go to the wall. In 
casting about for some way of saving the industry 
from utter destruction, many plans have been 
proposed, but the most available seems to be to 
" increase home consumption." To this end, it is 
proposed to issue sugar as a ration to the soldiers 
and to encourage farmers to feed it to stock, es- 
pecially to hogs. Of course, this will necessitate 
the cheapening of the article, and the only way 
this can be effectually accomplished is to abolish 
the taxes now paid on sugar consumed in Ger- 
many, and reduce or entirely discontinue sugar 
bounties. 

The following statistics of the consumption of 
sugar in Europe and America, taken from the 
last monthly report of Herr Licht, statistician of 
the beet sugar industry of the German empire, 
show conclusively that there is ample room for a 
large increase of its use in Germany: 

Sugar used 

Country. Population, ^/^m. 

Pounds. 



England 39.07'- 000 

Switzerland 1,990,000 

Denmark 1,340.000 

Sweden and Norway 7.031,000 

Holland 4.938.000 

Prance tf-sw-a 00 

Germany 54,168,000 

Belgium 6,405.000 

Austria 45. Wi- 1 **' 

Portugal 5,ios.ooo 

Russia 106,250,000 

17.913,000 

5.505, 000 

24,082,000 

31.300,000 

a.433,°°° 

3,312,000 

2.345.000 



Spain 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Italy 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Servia 



All Europe 400,109,000 

United States 72,807,000 



01.31 
52.11 
48.83 
40-74 

34-4» 
31.0a 
30.22 
23.08 
17.84 
14-24 
12.61 
8.09 
7.21 
7.08 
6.28 
624 
5-53 
47> 

25.42 
59 W 
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Consul-General Lincoln writes from Antwerp, 
May 5, 1899 : 

'• At the second quarterly sale held on the 2d 
and 3d instant, the ivory offered and sold wa< as 
follows : About 133.411 pounds Kongo hard, 9.473 
pounds Kongo soft, 18,026 pounds AnRola, 9.918 
Readers of Tax Lrrausv Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to adTertisers. 
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For a score of household things— case- 
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occasional coat of enamel ■ 

A can of our Liquid Enamel is crammed 

full of economy and decoration •• 

Our enamel is incomparably the best in 
durability, in richness of gloss. In ease 01 
application, and for preservation and orna- 
mentation 
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pounds Gaboon, i,in pounds Zanzibar soft, and 
994 pounds Senegal and Gold Coast. The total 
was about 173,041 pounds, as compared with 138,- 
568 pounds in 1S98, 163,114 pounds in 1897, and 146,- 
681 pounds in 1896. The bidding was very active, 
the prices established showing an advance of 
from 9.6 to 19.3 cents per a. 304 pounds for the heavy 
and medium weight tusks and 19.3 cents for the 
scrivailles. For tusks for bangles, however, there 
was a fall in price of about 19.3 cents. There was 
a considerable increase In the value of soft ivory, 
varying from 57.9 to 96.5 cents per 3.304 pounds. 
Stock on hand this day is about 306,075 pounds, 
against 117,831 pounds in 1898, 185,136 pounds in 
1897, and 136,930 pounds in 1896. The next quar- 
terly sale will be held on August 1." 



Consul Hetcalf, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, reports 
the recent establishment of a weekly line of steam- 
ers from that port to Finland, carrying passengers, 
mails, and freight. One steamer has already ar- 
rived at Newcastle with above 300 emigrants on 
board, en route for the United States. 



PERSONALS. 



A youno officer who served under General 
Wood in the second battle of Santiago — that 
against disease— says a writer in The New Voice, 
has returned with some stories and descriptions 
that throw new light, or at any rate more light, on 
the doctor-soldier who has won the whole coun- 
try's enthusiastic admiration and confidence. " I 
saw General Wood," declares this officer, "at his 
desk for three days when, I really believe, he was 
the sickest man in Santiago. Once, going into the 
palace in the morning, I saw him lean against the 
wall for support, but in a moment he braced up 
again, and went on and worked just as hard that 
day as on any other. With chills shaking his en- 
tire body he would press bis hand hard against 
the desk so as to stop the trembling while he 
wrote." Here, too, is a significant detail : "He is 
a man who talks with his eye, and you know what 
he means. Clear blue eyes they are, attractive 
m their mildness, but they can be 'cold enough to 
give you a chill,* as one of his men said." And the 
general not only works himself, which is no rare 
merit, but he inspires others with his own energy 
and forgetfulness of self. "Somehow or other," 
we read, "he makesyoufeel that the complaining 
man is a sickly sort of creature, undeserving of 
pity. I know of two instances of men who were 
born kickers and had the worst sort of reputation 
for fault-finding down in Alabama, where they 
came from, and if you were to see them now you 
would think that they would suffer the worst pos- 
sible torture without an ejaculation. The change 
in their character has simply come about by their 
being brought into close contact with the general." 



THE death of Augustin Daly, says the New York 
Tribune, removes the most distinguished figure 
among the dramatic managers of America since 
the time of Lester Wallack, and the most power- 
ful and most important intellectual force that has 
been operant in the American theatre since the 
best days of Edwin Booth. Mr. Daly was ani- 
mated by the highest ambition, and in all his rela- 
tions with the stage he was conscious of a solemn 
responsibility and acted from motives that were 
conscientious and noble. 

The early part of his career as a manager was, 
naturally, marked by some wildness of experi- 
ment, but he soon obtained a firm control of the 
business and of his resources, and shaped the clear 
policy of aiming at the best, and from that pur- 
pose he never deviated. He gathered the ablest 
men and women in the dramatic profession: he 
presented the best plays that were available ; be 
made the theater important, and he kept it worthy 
of sympathy and support of the most refined taste 
and of the best intellect of his time. 

His fertility of resource seemed inexhaustible. 
He was quick to decide, and the energy with 
which he moved in the execution of his plans was 
all the more splendid because it was never de- 
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ranged by tumult nor marred by ostentation. As 
long as he had a finely intelligent public with 
which to deal, and until the actors of the old 
school began to die away, giving place to the 
cohorts of the drawing room, he touched nothing 
that did not succeed. 

He has earned a great renown and has left an 
Imperishable exam pie. His character was marked 
by some eccentricities— for he liked to hide his 
virtues and to seem indifferent and hard, but it 
was a thin disguise. He had encountered much 
ingratitude, and his experience had made him 
stern in judgment and somewhat cold and austere 
in manner ; but those who know him well knew 
that his probity was like a rock; and they will re- 
member him now as a man of perfect honesty, of 
inflexible principle, of a most affectionate heart, 
and of a temperament marked by singular sim- 
plicity, generosity, and tenderness. The passion 
of his life was to deserve true success and bene- 
ficent power in his vocation by the genuine and 
unquestionable merit of his deeds. 

His life was completely free from pretense and 
flurry. He bad a distinct design, and he worked 
for its accomplishment with an industry that 
never slept. He was a deeply religious man, and 
bis absolute faith, combined with his great firm- 
ness and force of character, made bim resolute to 
meet every trial and calm in the face of every 
danger. 



An interesting account of the early career of 
Empress Eugenie is given by Mme. Clara Tschudi, 
iu a recently published biography. 

Eugenie is by blood and inheritance an adventu- 
ress. Kirkpatric, her maternal grandfather, was 
a canny Scotchman, who married a Spanish wo- 
man and kept a wine-store at Malaga, where he 
started as a small retailer and grew rich. One of 
his two daughters who waited upon the customers, 
Manuela, had an overpowering ambition and an 
insatiable vanity. Whether true or not, she got it 
into her head that she was of royal lineage. With 
a sneer in her heart she doled out wine to the Mal- 
aga peasantry and entertained her great dreams. 

" Manuela was far from being a true Spaniard. 
A Spanish woman is as a rule indolent and igno- 
rant. . . . But it was otherwise with Kirkpatric's 
daughter. . . . She was a Spaniard, but at the 
same time possessed the energy of the Scotch- 
woman, a quality without which her dreams and 
wishes could never have been realized." 

As the wine-shop grew In importance there came 
to it a Spanish colonel of artillery, Don Clpiario. 
He was a true soldier and a real hidalgo. He later 
became the Count of Montijo. Manuela set about 
to entrap the don with her smiles and bewitching 
glances across the wine-cup. When Scotch gen- 
ius is in earnest it never fails, and she bagged him 
and became the Countess of Montijo. To them 
two daughters were born, Franciska Teresia in 
1835 and Maria Eugenia Ignacia Augustina, May 
5, 1826. The couple were poverty-stricken, but 
the count's eldest brother was immensely rich 
and childless, and his wealth at his death would 
go to the count and countess if his opposition to 
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their marriage could be removed. The clever 
Manuela soon made a friend of the brother' and 
later got his money. She then took her husband 
and two children to Madrid, where she plunged 
into the highest social swirl. She was a wild, 
daring woman, not valuing any too high a virtu- 
ous name, altho she guarded her daughters' inno- 
cence with a jealous care. Tiring of her plain 
husband, she left Madrid in 1834 for extensive 
travel in Europe. In 1837 she put her two girls in 
school at the Sacred Heart in Paris. Altho a 
countess, she could not shake off the reputation of 
an adventuress, and she hurried back to Madrid 
to gain a more fixed position by seeking admit- 
tance to the court. Soon after her two daughters 
returned. 

It was there thct Eugenie's career really be- 
gins. She fell desperately in love with a man who 
loved her but was forced to choose her sister. 
She took poison, but was discovered. After this 
she was no longer a "retired shy girl, but became 
an eccentric, exacting coquette, who sought for- 
getfulneas of the past in a vortex of dissipation." 
Her ambition and vanity became like her moth- 
er's. She frequented the theaters, bullfights, and 
places still more risque. She got a place as one of 
Isabell's maids of honor, but her reputation for 
riding in male attire and bathing in a curious cos- 
tume and carrying in band a riding-whip and 
dagger frightened hidalgos as suitors. The silly 
and immoral Isabella dismissed the young woman 
from her circle. Her mother, who wss the queen's 
camerara, was also dismissed for scandal. The 
mother then tried to persuade her daughter to 
take the veil, but without success. The two left 
Madrid and set out to lead a life of roving. 

It is supposed that Louis Napoleon came across 
Eugenie in London in 1847 or 1848. Napoleon was 
a notoriously unsuccessful suitor. No women 
could ever fe«l any attachment for him, and up to 
this time his prospects were not an inducement. 
Eugenie first appeared in the court circles of Na- 
poleon in 1853. It is certain that he then had no 
idea of marrying her. One of his followers, 
Fralin de Persigny, called on the countess and 
explained to her that considerstions of state 
would not allow his master to share his throne 
with Eugenie. The countess curtly dismissed Na- 
poleon's emissary. Napoleon, who had been 
snubbed by about every woman in Europe "fit to 
be his wife," could not endure this last snub, so 
pressed his suit. His family strenuously opposed 
the match, but on January ao, 1853, the civil mar- 
riage took place, followed by the grand pageant 
at Notre Dame. Mme, Tschudl gives a pleasing 
description of Eugenie as she appeared on this 
occasion. But only three persons were pleased- 
Napoleon, Eugenie, and ber mother. 



It is doubtful whether there is any author now 
before the public who receives as large an amount 
of remuneration for bis literary labors as Rudyard 
Kipling, whose illness has aroused deep sympathy 
throughout the world. The British Wtckly pub 
lishes this paragraph on the subject: 

" Rudyard Kipling has contracted to write eight 
stories for one of the magazines next year, for 
each of which he will receive about ^240. This is 
simply for the English serial rights of the stories. 
In addition, Mr. Kipling receives payment from 
America, India, and the colonies. This will prob- 
ably bring up the price of the stories to about 
£%oo each, making .£4,000 for the year. In addition 
to this, Mr. Kipling receives the royalties for book 
publication in England and America. This will 
not amount to less than about £4,000, so that for 
each story the author ultimately receives not less 
than £1.000. Whether these high prices will be 
kept up is very doubtful. If the cheap magazin- 
ism succeeds in injuring the older periodicals, 
they can not be maintained. It remains to be seen 
whether the public cares much for names, and it 
must be remembered that the papers with the 
largest circulation in this country do not depend 
apon names at all. I remember some years ago 
Mr. Kipling contributed one of his best pieces of 
work, better work by a great deal than he has 
been doing lately, to a monthly review. The edi- 
tor informed me that not one extra copy of the 
periodical was sold." 
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Classed Alfred Austin is the poet laureate. 

Rudyard Kipling is the poet litigant.— Boston 
Globe. 

The Common Fate.— Like everybody else, the 
sea waves arrive at the shore In great style, but 
they go away broke.— Philadelphia Record. 

Chicago Debutantes. — "I don't believe that he 
has sand enough to propose." "You might help 
him a little. If he hasn't sand, he has plenty of 

rocks. '—Broohlyn Life. 

A Youthful Hluffer. — Dolly : "Dick, I've seen 
the Obelisk in Central Park." 

Dick: "Hub! That's nothin'. I've seen 'em 
feed It I "—The Xew Voice. 

Valued Classmate.— Father: "Who is the best 
writer in your class, Bobby ?" 

Bobby : "Jack Bulger. He writes the excuses 
for every feller in the clsss."— Judge. 



Division of Labor.— "Look at poor Mrs. Jones 
dragging that heavy hose around, sprinkling 
their yard." "That's all right. Listen to Mr. 
Jones. He's putting the baby to sleep."— Chicago 
Record. 

In Chicago's "Elite" Directory.— " Long be- 
fore I met you I beard of your family," said the 
Count. "Yes," replied the beautiful girl coolly. 
"I believe papa is quoted in Bradstreet's."— 

Chicago Post. 

With the Hunting Set.— Miss CHASE: "That I 
sporting widow who got the brush to-day has been 
in at the death a good many times.'* 

Miss Hunt: "Yes, and each of them left her a 
tonan:'— Broohlyn Life. 

Not a Good Year tor It "Maria, do you feel 

any symptoms of your regular annual attack of 
hay fever yet?" "Not yet." "Well, you'd better 
not have it this year at all. I've lost too much 
money on wheat."— Chicago Tribune. 

A Devoted Father.— Fond Mother (listening 
to baby's cries): "What a sweet-toned voice she 
has, dear. She'll be a splendid singer. We must 
send her to Italy and have her voice cultivated." 

Brutal Father: "Send her aom.'-Tid-Bits. 

His Version.— "Haven't you and your friend 
gotten through that argument yet ?" "It isn't any 
argument," answered the opinionated man, re- 
sentfully. "I am merely telling him the facts in 
the case, and he is so obtuse that he can't under- 
stand."— Washington Star. 

A Wise Girl.— "I know the secret of your 
birth!" hissed Reginald J. Porter after Miss 
Clytie T. Msginnis had rejected him. "Indeed 
you do not," she replied emphatically. "I cut the 
birth pace out of the family Bible year* ago."— 
Detroit Free Press. 



RELIEF FROM 
RHEUMATICS.. 



Mr. W. H. Jenkins writes from Topeka. Kan., 
under date of August 5th, 1 898: 

Cents : Several years ago 1 was crippled with 
rheumatism, and for 162 weeks I was unable to 
do business of any kind, and in that time I have 
expended nearly $3,000. 1 had given up all hope. 

My mother In looking over the Christian Ad- 
vocatb saw your advertisement, snd we ordered 
one bottle of your Tsrtsrluhlno. which gave me 
immediate relief. 

1 have recommended your medicine to a num- 
ber of parties in this city, who have had chronic 
rheumatism fcr years. One of them, a lady 68 
years of sge. Is now doing her own work. So Car 
your medicine has not failed to make a cure. 

In conclusion your medicine is lust ss repre- 
sented, snd has entirely eliminated the disease 
from my body. My mother is enthusiastic over 
the benefits that I -have derived from the use of 
your medicine. 
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Then you are a musician ? What instrument do 
you play ? " 

Musician : "The first fiddle." 

HIS Wife (emphatically) : "But only in the 
orchestra ! "— Tit-Bits. 



Their Limitations.— "Some of those post-office 
people are very clever. They can read illegible 
writing and deliver letters when the address is 
worse than a Chinese puzzle. " "Yes; but they 
can't help out the man who forgets to mail his 
wife's letters.** — Brooklyn Life. 

Settled.— "Have you made up your mind what 
college you will send your boy to?" "Oh, yes. 
That's all settled." "What one is it?" "What 
one ! Didn't three boat races and the baseball 
championship all go to one institution this year ? 
What one ! Say, you amuse me with your fool 
questions."— Chicago Post. 

Accepts the Situation.— "Why, darling," ex- 
claimed the pretty bride of three weeks as she 
rushed to embrace her husband, "how good it 
was of you to skip baseball once and come home 
early! You're just too sweet." And he accepted 
it all without saying a word about there being no 
game.— Detroit Free Press. 

A Bright Little Pupil. -"Give me some fa- 
miliar proverb about birds." said the teacher. 
Tommy Tucker raised his band. "The early bird 

" He paused a moment, and tried it again. 

"The early bird " "Yes," said the teacher, en- 
couragingly. "That's right." "The early bird 
gathers no moss."— Chicago Tribune. 

Wherein He Stands Alone.-Miss Caustique: 
"So you are engaged to that Mr. Atkinson, are 
you ? Now, tell me honestly, what can you see in 
him that distinguishes him from all other men in 
the world whom you have met ?" 

Miss Passte (with unlooked-for frankness)— 
"He asked me to be his wife."— Tit-Bits. 

Weaving a Spell.— He : "I am rather in favor 
of the English than the American mode of spell- 
ing." 

She : "Yes?" 

He : "Yes, indeed. Take "parlour," for in- 
stance ; having "u"in it makes all the difference 
in the world."— Boston Christian Register. 

Wouldn't Offend.— An old negro once, in rela- 
ting his religious experience, avowed that he had 
seen the devil in bodily form. Upon being asked 
whether his satanic majesty presented himself as 
a white man or a black one, the honest darkey re- 
plied: "Neither white nor very black, but of a 
grizzly gray Augusta (Co.), Chronicle. 

Getting Even.— "Oh, yes," said the stocky man 
with the square jaw, "my married life is quite a 
happy one." "Glad to hear it," said the thin man 
with the thin hair. "Got any particular system ? " 
"Well, yes. Whenever my wife get's into a tan- 
trum I go out and find the fellow who introduced 
us and give him another licking."- Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Ineligible.— PlLSON : "Are you going to take 
part in that guessing contest ?" 

DlDSON : "Oh, no ; they'd rule me out as a pro- 
fessional." 

PlLSON : "Professional ? " 

DlLSON: "Yes; you know I am connected with 
the Weather Bureau."— Columbus Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 

Ate Too Fast.— Hicks : "They have music dur- 
ing luncheon. Let's go there." 

Wicks: "No. I used to go there, but it gave 
me indigestion." 

HICKS : "Cooking bad ?" 

Wicks: "No, it was the music. They play noth- 
ing but rag-time marches and quicksteps."— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 

Author's Incredulity.— In his anguish the 
author cried aloud. "You don't read the manu- 
scripts you reject ! " he protested. Here the 
editor smiled the sweet t wan smile peculiar to his 
kind. "You are mistaken," he replied, with gentle 
insistence. "We not only read the manuscripts 



we reject, but the manuscripts we print, as well." 
Ah, who could believe that.— Detroit Journal. 

Quite Absurd. — Hark Y : "I had a letter to-day 
from Mrs. Mustudseed, the Christian Scientist 
who treated Aunt Hannah." 

Dick : " What did she have to say ? " 

Harry: "Oh, nothing much. She said she was 
pained because we had not settled with her." 

Dick: "And, of course, you replied to herthat 
there is no such thing as pain; that it is only a 
creature of the imagination ? '—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Habituated to Solitude.— Mr. Newlywep (of 
Lonelyville): "I've been to the employment 
agency and got a jewel of a cook— coming to- 
morrow, dear. Said she'd just as leave live here 
as not, and was three years steady in her last 
place, just as lonesome as this." 

Mrs. Newlywed: "And where was that?" 

MR. Newlywed : "I forgot whether she said it 
was on a whaler or a lumber schooner, but I know 
she'll like Lonely viUe.'-Judgt. 



Current Events. 



Monday, July 

—The American newspaper correspondents at 
Manila unite in a formal complaint, cabled by 
way of Hongkong, against the press censorship, 
and declare that the situation is worse than has 
been supposed in this country. 

—The trolley strike In Brooklyn continues, 
but with decreasing prospects of success. 

—The street-railway employees at Cleveland, 
Ohio, strike again, claiming that the company 
has broken its promises. 

- The supreme court of Colorado decides that 
the eight-hour law is unconstitutional. 

—It is reported that the Transvaal Government 
will adopt a franchise law that will terminate 
the strained relations with Great Britain. 

Tuesday, July iS. 

—The State Department makes public reports 
received from M anlla,oon tradlctlng the gloomy 
statements of the correspondents as to conditions 
there. 

—Advices from Samoa say that fighting has 
broken out between the forces of the rival kings, 
and several chiefs have been killed. A despatch 
also shows that Chief Justice Chambers intends to 
resign. 

—The American representatives sign at the 
State Department a reciprocity treaty relating 
to British Guiana. 

— Negotiations of the Franco-American treaty 
are resumed at the State Department. 

—Rioting occurs in Brooklyn in connection 
with the trolley strike. An elevated railroad 
pillar is blown up by dynamiters; twenty-one 
arrests are made. 

—Secretary Alger returns to Washington from 
his visit to Vice-President Hobart at Long Branch, 

—The Transvaal Volksraad adopts the seven- 
year franchise proposition, which will probably 
avert the trouble with Great Britain. 

IV ednesday,July jq. 

—Secretary of War Alger presents his resig- 
nation, to take effect at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. 

— A Manila despatch says that the total rainfall 
there thus far in July has been 35 Inches ; and in 
the last 31 hours 12 inches of rain have fallen. 

—The Brooklyn trolley strike extends to New 
York City. Mobs have frequent clashes with the 
police and many arrests are made, but the disor- 
der continues. 
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— Mt. /Etna it in eruption. Earthquake 
•hocks in Italy have done considerable damage. 

— San Salvador is reported to be in a state of 
siege as the result of revolutionary plotting. 

— Senator T. C. Piatt gives out a statement in 
riefente or the work of the Administration's 
course in the Philippines. 

Thursday, July jo. 

—The President accepts the resignation of 
Secretary Alger, to take effect August i. 

— General Otis reports that the whole country 
around Manila is flooded and that the troops on 
the outposts have suffered severely. 

—The trolley strike in New York decreases In 
importance, and comparative order was pre- 
served by the police, and cars were run with po- 
lice protection. In Brooklyn the company ran 
about %o per cent, of the cars. 

— The protracted struggle over the silver issue 
at the Democratic National Committee meeting in 
Chicago failed to materialize. 

—Thirty-four articles of the arbitration sum- 
mary were adopted at The Hague peace confer- 
ence Firing of explosives from balloons will be 
prohibited. 

—Admiral Dewey is received at Trieste with 
distinguished honors. 

Friday, July 31. 

—A company of the Sixth Infantry surprised a 
force of 450 natives on the island of Megros, and 
killed 115 and wounded many. The American 
loss was one killed and one wounded. 

— General Otis cabled a denial of the charges 
of the newspaper correspondents. 

—The floods around Manila will stop extensive 
military operations for some time. 

—Governor Plngree, of Michigan, makes public 
a statement sharply criticising the President 
for his treatment of General Alger. 

—Col. Robert O. Ingersoll, the famous agnos- 
tic, dies at Dobb's Perry, N. Y. 

—Mobs of strikers in Cleveland commit depre- 
dations with dynamite, and the militia are 
called out. 

— The strike in New York and Brooklyn appears 
to be at an end. 

— Five Italians are lynched in Louisiana for 
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the fatal wounding of a doctor who shot a goat 
belonging to one of the Italians. 

— Admiral Dewey is banqueted at Trieste. 

—The British admiralty announces that F.ng- 
land will continue to maintain a naval power 
equal to that of France and Russia. 
Saturday, July 32. 

— A Manila despatch via Hongkong says that 
many sick and wounded are in the hospitals, and 
that General Otis has disapproved a request for 
more surgeons. 

— Ellhu Root, of New York, accepts the War 
portfolio, succeeding General Alger. 

—The Italian Charg" d'Affalres in Washington 
made representations to the State Department in 
regard to the lynching of Ave Italians in Louis- 
iana. 

—The President issued a proclamation putting 
in force the reciprocity arrangement with Por- 
tugal recently negotiated. 

—The signing of a reciprocity treaty with 
Prance is regarded as assured by the officials 
who are conducting the negotiations. 

—The militia were called out in Cleveland to 
suppress disorder and protect lives and property 
while the street car strike continues, 

— Reports from Honolulu indicate that one side 
of the great volcano Mauna Loa has fallen in. 

—The new torpedo-boat Dahlxrrn made a rec- 
ord mile in a trial on the Kennebec River, Me. 

—The Third Committee at The Hague adopted 
the arbitration scheme as n whole. 

—At the grounds of the Queen's Club, the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge athletes defeated repre- 
sentatives of Yale and Harvard in five out of 
nine contests. 
Sunday, July 2j. 

— A movement for the Independence of the 
church In the Philippines resulted in the ex- 
communication of its leader. 

—A report from Trieste says that Admiral 
Dewey will remain there for ten days. 

—Authorities at Havana have taken measures 
to check gambling. 

—There was considerable rioting in connection 
with the street car strike In Cleveland ; a street 
ear was wrecked by an explosion, and a woman 
fatally hurt. 

—The negroes who committed the assault on 
Mrs. Ogletree, in the presence of her husband, 
were lynched In Georgia. 

—Fire in a grain elevator in Toledo caused a 
loss estimated at $1,000,000. 

— The Kpworth League Convention closed in 
Indianapolis, and will meet in San Francisco in 

I'jOI. 
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CHESS. 

[All communication! for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
DIOEST." 



Problem 400. 

Br H. M. Da Costa, Amsterdam. 
Black— Eight Pieces. 
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White— Sis Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 401. 

Bv Ed. Bttsch-Masskopf. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Seven Pieces. 
White mates In three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 394. 

Key-move, B— Q 8. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
CP. Putney, Independence, la.; the Rev. F. H. 
Johnston, Elisabeth City, N. J.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
V. Streed, Cambridge, 111.; G. E. Heddon and J. 
R. Warn, Pontiac, Mich.; D. E. Thomas, P.Rhodes, 
B. Hatton, and H. Moore, Center, Ind.; J. Astrom, 
Milwaukee; J. H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt.; C. P. 
McMullan, Madison C. H., Va.; Dr. L. A. Le 
Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; D. E. Horn, Branford, 
Pla. 

Comments: "A fine problem"— M. W. H.; "In 
Mackenzie's best vein"— I. W. B ; "A very good 
two-er"— C. F. P.; "A clever piece of work"— F. 
H. J.; "Very fine"— C. R. O.; "Very pretty and 
quite difficult"— M. M.; "Difficult for a two- 
mover"— A K.; "Leads a beginner into tempta- 
tions "—J. A. 

Very many of our solvers were caught in the 
traps cunningly laid by the Blind Problematist; 
(1) B-Kt 5, answered by Kt x R. (3) Q-K 7, an- 
swered by Kt <B 5) x Kt. (3) Q x B, answered, 
also, by Kt x Kt. 



R— K R 4 
K-B 4 



No. 395. 
Kt-Q 3.ch 

K-Qs 



Kt— B 3, mate 



R— R 6, mate 



K— Kt 3 

Other variations depend on these. 

Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B., F. 
H. J. , C. F. P., C. R. O., M. M., A K., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. S., G. E. H. and J. R. W ; G. Patter- 
son, Winnipeg, Man. 

Comments: "Only medium ; key, however, 
hard to find"— M.W. H. ; "A curious conglomerate 
with a cunning key"— 1. W. B ; "A very hard 
Brazilian nut"-F.H. J.» "Difficult key"-C. R.O.; 
"Beautiful with difficult key"-M. M.; "A subtle 
stroke"— A. K.; "Eluded me for a long time "— G. 
P.; "Locked the door and threw the key in the 
welI"-C. F. P. 

As M. M. prophesied, this has proved a "Water- 
loo." A number of solvers gave it up as insolvable; 
others tried R— K sq, R— K 3, and R-Q j. The 
idea of the problem is to pin the ad Kt P so that 
White can mate by Kt— B 3. 

G. E. H. and J. R. W. got 391, 392, 393. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. S.. D. E. T., F. R., B. H., and H. M. 
were successful with 391. 393. J. A. and M. Walsh, 
Cincinnati, send solution of 390 (Q — Kt 4, and not 
Q-K 4 as a typographical error made it). Dr. J. 
T. Glass, Womack, Tex., is to be credited with 390, 
391, 391. The Rev. H. W. Provence, Montgomery, 
Ala., and G. W. S-V, Canton, Miss., found the 
way of doing 390 and 392. 

The London Tints, commenting upon the 
"sneers" we sometimes hear by those who affect 
a lordly position over the 'mere problem-student," 
says, concerning problem-solving: "As a matter 
of fact the ordinary player misses many of the 
beauties and delights of Chess by declining to de- 
vote himself to study and analysis. Much so- 
called Chess is mere skittling and wood-sbifting." 



The Great Morphy. 

Commenting on this game, the Chess-editor of 
The Timts- Democrat, New Orleans, says: 

"The following superb specimen of blindfold 
simultaneous play was contested at Paris in the 
winter of 1858 as one of eight parties contested by 
Paul Morphy against the strongest aggregation 
of players that the Cafe tie la Regence could fur- 
nish. We have no hesitation in saying that, con- 
sidering the strength of Morphy's antagonists and 
especially that of Mr. Bauc ler, who was really al- 
most of master strength, we consider it the most 
wonderful blindfold game ever produced. 



•tye 



Philidor'rf petense 



PAUL MORPHY. T. BAUCHEK. 

White. Black. 
j P— K 4 P-K4 
2 Kt-K B 



I Q x P Kt-Q B 3 

5 B— Q Kt 5 B-O a 

6 B x Kt K x B 

7 B-Kt 5 P-B 3 
8B-R4 Kt— R 3 
9 Kt— B 3 B-K a 

10 Castles! K Castles 
R) 

Ii4(ch)K-Rsq 



«3 q'k-Q sq r"-8 



PAUL MORPHY. T. PAfCHKR. 

White. 

14 P-B 4 

15 P-B 5 



16 kt-K 6 

17 P-R4 

18 y-K 1 

19 B-Kt 3 

20 II x Kt 
ai R-B 3 

22 R-R 3 

23 Q-Q 2 
14Q1H 

25 Kx P<ch) 

26 R - Q 3 



27 y -B 7 (ch) 
And While wins. 



Hlack. 
P-R4 
K R-B so. 
R-K Kt »q 
Kt-Kt 5 
Kt-K 4 

gp'U 

\-\\ 
K-R 2 

B-O 3 
K x R 
K — R 4 



Lasker's Latest Record. 

While Lasker's score in the recent London 
Tourney was as good as any ever made, yet there 
have been others that equaled it. We give the 
records made by several of the masters in former 
tournaments; but the question still remains 
whether or not any ever played against thirteen 
men as strong, as distinguished, as masterful, as 
those from whom Lasker won first prize in Lon- 
don. 



Date. 



1857 
1862 
1872 

"873 
1881 
1883 
,890 
18*9 



Place and Winner. 



New York, Morphy ... 
London, Anderssen ... 

London, Steinitz 

Vienna, Steinitz 

Berlin, Blackburne 

London, Zukertort 

Manchester, Tarrasch. 
London, Lasker 



Won. 


Lost. 


Per ct. 


'4 


1 


933 


12 


1 


•9*3 




0 


t 000 


22« 


aH 


833 


•4 


3 


•875 


22 




.846 


ISX 


u 


.816 
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London International Tournament, 1899. 

The following table showa the results of the 
tournament: 
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An examination of this table shows that Lasktr 
lost one game, to Blackburne ; he drew one gune 
with Janowski, Maroczy, Pillsbury, Schlechter, 
Mason, Cohn, and Steinitz, and won all the other 
games. 

Janowski lost seven games, to Lasker, Marocu 
and Pillsbury, both games to Mason, and to 
Schlechter and Bird. He drew with Laiker. 
Blackburne, Showalter, and Tinsley. Marocsr lost 
only four games, to Lasker, Janowski, TschigoriB, 
and Mason ; but be drew ten games, with Lasker, 
both to Pillsbury and Schlechter, with Blackburne, 
Showalter, Steinitz, Lee, and Bird. Pillsbury lost 
five games, to Lasker, Janowski, both to Blsck- 
burne, Tsohigorin; and he drew with Lasker, both 
with Maroczy, with Schlechter, both with Show- 
alter, with Bird and Teichmann. Schlechter lost six 
games, to Lasker, both to Janowski, Pillsbury, 
Tschigorin, Cohn, and Steinitz; he drew wt:» 
Lasker, both with Maroczy, with Pillsbury, Black 
burne, Showalter, Mason, and Cohn. Blackburne 
lost eight games, to Lasker, Janowski, Maroar. 
Schlechter, Tschigorin, Showalter, Cohn, ft 
Steinitz. Showalter won only eight games, from 
Blackburne, Steinitz, both from Lee and Bird, from 
Tinsley. and Teichmann. The poor showing of 
Steinitz is one of the strange things of this 
Iburney. This is the first time in his career 
that he has not been with the winners, and yet he 
won from Janowski and Blackburne. 



End-Game Studies. 

No. 4. 

From The British Chess Magaxxiu. 
The following position is from actual play: 

White (7 pieces) : K on K 3 ; B on K 5 ; Kt oo K 
R < ; R on K Kt 7 ; Ps on K B 6, K R 4, Q Kt 1. 

BLACK (7 pieces) : Kon K R sq ; B on K B 1 : R» 
on K B sq and Q Kt 2 ; PsonK R 4, Q Kt6, QRs- 



Black to play. What result? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



TRADE PAPERS ON PROSPERITY. 

THE business outlook in nearly every field of industry, the 
country over, seems to be one of almost unexampled pros- 
perity. The iron trade is undoubtedly in the lead, with an ad 
vance of 100 per cent, in prices, and apparently still more to fol- 
low. One company alone, the Pressed Steel Car Company, has 
contracted with the Carnegie interests for an average of 1,000 
tons of steel every day for the next ten years— enough, it is said, 
to absorb ar quarter of the entire pig-iron product of the country 
during that long period. The railroads have all the business they 
can handle, shipping on the Great Lakes is overwhelmed with 
traffic, and rates have been advanced to the highest point reached 
in ten years. The grain crop of the West and Northwest is enor- 
mous, and it is reported that the demand from Europe will be as 
great as last year, assuring the farmers a good price. The cloth - 
ing trade is experiencing great activity, and the canned-beef com- 
panies, in spite of all that has been said on both sides of the 
water, are steadily increasing their export trade. Perhaps the 
best index of prosperity, however, is the low tide of failures. In 
an article which has commanded wide attention, Bradstreet' s 
says: 

"It may well be considered a special index of the widespread 
activity in trade during the period under review to find that busi- 
ness embarrassments for the first half of 1 899 make just as favora- 
ble a comparison with preceding periods as did the record of the 
first quarter of the year. Earlier reports by Bradstreet' s appar- 
ently indicated that the first quarter of the present year witnessed 
the minimum of friction or disturbance in general trade, inas- 
much as it was shown that in that period the number of failures 
reported was the smallest there was any record of for seventeen 
years past, and the liabilities involved were the smallest reported 
for twelve years. The showing for the second quarter of 1899, 
however, is almost equally encouraging in that while the number 
of failures in the second quarter this year has been slightly larger 



than in some other years, the volume of liabilities involved is the 
smallest there is any record of since 1883. Records of failures by 
months show that the failures in June were the lightest and least 
damaging for any month this year, and a comparison of May and 
June failures with the same months of recently preceding years 
shows that this year's troubles have been unprecedently small, 
pointing to the continuance of the favorable conditions referred 
to to the very close of the six-months' period. For that latter 
period of time as a whole, therefore, the showing is an exception- 
ally favorable one, pointing, in fact, to the smallest number of 
embarrassments reported since 1882, while the liabilities of the 
failing traders are the lightest reported since 1881. Further tes- 
timony to the decline of business troubles to a minimum is found 
in the small percentage of assets to liabilities, the proportion this 
year, in fact, sinking to the extremely low level of 45.5 per cent, 
a point not heretofore reached since Bradstreet' s statistics of 
failures first began to be compiled, twenty-one years ago." 

The New York Journal of Commerce says : 

"It would be difficult to exaggerate the degree of prosperity 
which the country is now enjoying, and while there are occasional 
warnings, and it is prudent to remesjber that the rate of increase 
in the volume of business in the past few months can not be in- 
definitely continued, it is also true that there are at present few 
clouds upon the commercial sky. and there is the utmost confi- 
dence in trade circles that existing conditions will last for some 
time. 

"There is speculation, but it is not the leading factor in the 
present situation. There have been rapid advances in prices on 
the Stock Exchange, but they have been checked from time to 
time, so that they have not soared far above the material facts 
upon which they must ultimately rest. The conspicuous facts are 
4 not speculative but commercial, and they are closely connected 
with the actual consumption of the merchandise. Consider one 
. fact lately mesJMoned in the dry-goods review in this paper, that 
clothiers are complaining that tbey can not get goods fast 
enough. They are supplying the men who are wearing the 
clothes, and instead of exhausting the patience of manufacturers 
by returning goods, which has been a common enough practise of 
late years, they can not get their re-orders filled fast enough. Or 
consider the trade in which there has been the greatest expansion 
in the past half year, the iron and steel trade. With the produc- 
tion rapidly increasing it has been unable to keep up with the 
demand, and the stocks have been nearly exhausted, while the 
buyers of pig are not speculators, but manufacturers who have 
difficulty in keeping up with the orders for materials needed at 
once for consumption. The enormous shipment of lake ores is 
giving the lake vessel interests an unexampled prosperity, and 
yet the furnaces can not get enough domestic ore and are tm - 
porting it from remote countries. 

" The Chronicle' s computation of railroad earnings shows an 
increase for the first half of this year over the first half of last year 
of $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and the earnings in the first half of 
1898 were $57,000,000 above those of 1897. The railroad receiver- 
ships in the first half of 1809 were fewer than in any previous 
half-year since the records began, tho one company was large 
enough to carry the mileage and capital figures above those of 
the same period in 1S98. Commercial and manufacturing bank- 
ruptcies were exceptionally low. The amount of liabilities in 
failures in the second quarter of the year was smaller than in any 
previous second quarter in Dun's tables, which cover twenty-five 
years 

"Wages in almost every line of industry have been advanced, 
and in many instances a second and even a third advance has 
been made since the beginning of the year, the deposits and loans 
of the banks as well as their clearings, the activity of all manu- 
facturing plants, and the distribution of goods from all centers. 
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afford evidence of a degree of prosperity that bas never been ex- 
ceeded, and in which there is so moderate an element of specula- 
tion that it is reasonable to expect its continuance for a considera- 
ble period. " 

The Southern papers report that the commercial uplift has 
reached that part of the country, and that railroads, furnaces, and 
other industries are in a thriving condition. The editor of The 
Tradesman (Chattanooga, Tenn. ) declares that he could fill three 
pages of his journal with proofs of Southern prosperity. Brad- 
street's says of the Southern railroads : 

"While the fiscal year which terminated on June 30 last was 
marked by large increases in the earnings of railroad companies 
in all parts of the country, the principal systems of the Southern 
States have been particularly favored. The transportation of 
another large cotton crop was, of course, a factor in the matter, 
but owing to the diversification of Southern industries, and espe- 
cially to the development of the coal and other mineral resources 
of that section, the prosperity of the carriers whose properties 
are south of the Potomac and Ohio has been really remarkable." 

The American Grocer (New York) finds that the controversy 
over canned meats has not decreased the export trade : 

"The charge has been publicly made by a prominent Govern- 
ment official that the foreign demand for canned meats had fallen 
off as the result of the beef scandal and the charge that chemicals 
were used as preservatives. Naturally, we look to the official 
report of exports for a verification of the statement, but can not 
find that the figures support the assertion. The latest official bul- 
letin furnishes the following statement of exports of canned beef, 
as follows : 

Pounds. 



May, 1849 1,646,939 

May, 1898 1,827,815 

Increase 819,114 

Eleven months ending May, 1899 36.252,9m 

Eleven months ending May, 1898 35,83^,544 

Increase 416,358 



"Some of the most prominent packers state that their export 
sales are larger this year than ever, and are of the opinion that the 
charges against American meats have bad little or nothing to do 
in checking demand. " 

The same paper says of the retail trade : 

"There has not been a period in years when the retail grocery 
trade was so free from the influence of the cutter as at present. 
Few complain, and such as have grievances find that in nine out 
of ten instances the fault lies with themselves, and not with the 
general conditions. * 



The American Wool and Cotton Reporter (Boston) says of the 
dry-goods and clothing trade : 

"Not in years has there been such an influx of buyers in the 
cities of New York and Chicago as have come during this month. 
Among them are many men who have not gone to market to buy 
goods for a long time. The travelers are all at home and are 
kept busy selling goods 'in the house ' daily. . . . The industrial 
and agricultural conditions throughout every section of the coun- 
try seem to warrant fully the belief, so widely prevalent in the 
clothing circles, that business will be exceptionably good in every 
section of the country this fall and winter. . . . The boys' cloth- 
ing houses are doing the biggest business in their history." 

The Textile World (Boston) says : 

"At no time, except immediately after the passage of the pres- 
ent tariff law, has the wool market been in such an excellent con- 
dition as it is now, for sustaining prices. The supply of desirable 
wool ii quite within the limits of the demand, if it does not greatly 
fall short of it, not only in this country, but abroad. This condi- 
tion bas been growing for the last number of years, especially in 
relation to the supply of fine wools. . . . The cotton situation, as 
regards the raw material and manufactured goods, is in a fairly 
satisfactory condition, especially for the latter." 

As to the cause of our present flood-tide of prosperity. The 
Textile Record ( Philadelphia) avers that it is due in great part 
to the presence on this side of the water of large quantities of 

gold: 

"The prosperity of this nation at the present time is not only 
gratifying in itself, but it may be made profitable for instruction 
if the people will regard it in tbe light of certain theories which 
in the past they have been invited to accept. It has long been a 
favorite doctrine of the free traders, for example, that a nation 
must be better off with the balance of trade against it than with 
the balance in its favor. The argument advanced in support of 
this proposition has never commended itself to really sound judg 
ment, but it has been urged with vehemence, and, by some per- 
sons, accepted with confidence. After a long period of depression 
tbe business of this country began to improve when its export 
trade began enlargement; and at this moment prosperity has 
come to us again, in some measure, chiefly because last year we 
sold six hundred millions more than we bought. The effect fol- 
lowed the cause, not solely for tbe reason that we pocketed tbe 
profits upon the excess transactions, but because the balance in 
our favor was paid in gold, which came here in unusually large 
quantities, and by its mere presence strengthened the market, 
inspired confidence, and put up prices. . . . Prices have ad- 
vanced with the arrival of gold and have tended more strongly 
upward as the imports of the metal were enlarged. We need 
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have no doubt that, if the current shall set strongly in the oppo- 
site direction, if we shall lose gold largely, prices will speedily 
be depressed again. " 

The fditor of The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 
Association (Philadelphia) takes the same view : 

"In every European country business is now better than it has 
been because of the large increase in the world's supply of good 
money, that is, gold. The director of the mint sums up the gold 
production of the world for 1899 at the enormous total of $340,- 
000,000. The corresponding figures for 1897 amounted to $237.- 
505. 000, and for 1898 to nearly $288,000,000. These are startling 
figures. Tho discovery of gold in California and Australia about 
fifty years ago stimulated business all the world over. We have 
always believed, however, that our Government could have kept 
in circulation, if it had so desired, a much larger quantity of silver 
coins than it has done, and could thus have stimulated business 
without impairing in the least the security of the gold standard." 



CITY OWNERSHIP'S DEFEAT IN DETROIT. 

A DVOCATES of municipal ownership of street railways, who 
have been expecting a trial of their theories in Detroit to 
result from the energetic efforts of Governor Pingree. feel disap- 
pointment at his failure, but find a grain or more of comfort in 
the fact that city ownership was not defeated on its merits. The 
solid opposition of the Detroit papers and of a large number of 
the Detroit people to Governor Pingree's plan was due pertly to 
the price ($17,500,000) which the company wanted for its prop- 
erty, and partly to tho fear that the roads could not pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on this large sum out of the proposed three-cent 
fares. Tho failure to do so would mean that the roads would go 
back to the present company for forty-eight years, which would 
make the last state of Detroit worse than the first. The Detroit 
papers rejoice over the downfall of the governor's plan, and 
are waiting for him to evolve another which will eliminate the 



features they think objectionable. The details of the Detroit 
contest, which has been a long, involved, and bitter one. are told 
as follows in the Indianapolis Sentinel : 

"It will be remembered that after a prolonged contest an act 
was passed by the last Michigan legislature authorizing the crea- 
tion of a municipal commission in Detroit to devise means for 
putting municipal ownership into practical operation. A com- 
mission of three was apppointed under this act, with Governor 
Pingree at the head. This commission entered into negotiations 
with the street-railway companies for the purchase of their lines 
for $1 7, 500.000, payable in four-per-cent. bonds to run fifty years. 
Legal proceedings were instituted to test the constitutionality of 
the act providing for the commission, and the supreme court of 
the State rendered a decision that the municipal ownership of 
street railways or other common carriers in Michigan was in vio- 
lation of the constitution. 

"Governor Pingree. with characteristic persistency, refused to 
acknowledge defeat, and. altho his commission was stripped of 
all powers, it continued in existence as a voluntary organization, 
and proposed to take over the street-railway lines and operate 
them under a three-cent fare with universal transfers, issuing 
bonds to the amount of $17,500,000 to the present companies in 
payment for the properties and agreeing to devote the entire net 
earnings of the roads to a sinking fund for the redemption of such 
bonds. The companies — that is to say the ubiquitous and many- 
sided Tom L. Johnson, in behalf chiefly of himself and Banker 
Wilson of New York — agreed to accept these bonds, provided the 
city would guarantee them by the issue of a so-called ' security 
franchise. ' This franchise was to become operative only upon a 
failure to pay the interest or principal of the bonds as agreed, 
and to confer upon the grantees the use of the streets of Detroit 
for forty-eight years, fares to be five cents, six tickets to be sold 
for a quarter. This franchise was embodied in an ordinance, 
which, after a most tumultuous session, passed the council by a 
vote of 19 to 14. The press of the city was almost unanimous in 
opposing the measure, which was freely denounced as a bare- 
faced job, and charges of wholesale bribery were profusely made 
in the council and in the newspapers 

"The despatches yesterday announced that Mayor Maybury has 
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vetoed the ordinance and that the number of votes necessary to 
pass it over bis veto could not be secured. The street-railway 
companies have been giving the people of Detroit ' an object-les- 
son' in three-cent fares for the last few days, with a view of cre- 
ating public sentiment in favor of the ordinance. Now that the 
ordinance is dead we suppose the ' object-lesson ' will be discon- 
tinued and the old fares will be restored. But Governor Pingree 
will hardly ' throw up the sponge. ' The question may be carried 
into the next municipal campaign, and if the people of Detroit 
favor his project they can elect a council committed to it. In the 
mean time an amendment to the constitution of the State author- 
izing the municipalities to own and operate common carriers may 
be brought forward, but of course it will take some time to se- 
cure its adoption." 

The Hartford Courant says : 

"The present street-railway situation in Detroit seems to be 
this : Municipal ownership postponed indefinitely ; the scheme to 
extend existing franchises for forty-eight years blocked by the 
mayor, the papers, and public opinion ; the street-railway owners 
in a surly and threatening mood ; the people waiting to see what 
turn affairs will now take, but not at all hopeful that the three- 
cent fares of last week will last. The company's franchises have 
only nine or ten years to run. Judge Speed, Pingree's man of 
law, says that the governor will now let things take their course, 
having done his best for the public and failed. The judge's 
prophecy is that Tom Johnson will now ' get all he can out of the 
franchises during their remaining life. ' The Detroit paper quoted 
above [The Journal] tells Governor Pingree that he has been 
' hornswoggled. ' " 



MILITARY PRESS ON THE CENSORSHIP. 

WHILE the majority of the daily papers are following up the 
" round robin " of the Manila correspondents with de- 
mands that the censorship be relaxed. The Army and Navy 
Register (Washington) and The Army and Navy Journal 
(New York) declare that the correspondents are wrong and Gen- 
eral Otis right. The Register points out that the news sent 
to the Government at Washington is complete and uncensored, 
and if the authorities want it given out to the newspapers it can 
be done at Washington. General Otis, therefore, is no more 
guilty than the officials nearer home. The Register says : 

"The indifference of General Otis to the appeals of newspaper 
representatives for 'stories' is altogether creditable. It shows 
that he is not inclined to depend upon the favor of newspaper 
representatives for the heroism which sometimes comes from edi- 



torial adulation. He evidently prefers to do his work as it is as- 
signed him or as be sees it before him prompted by the conditions 
he knows to exist or suggested by bis advisers. If fame can come 
to an officer with such a modest policy, he will be repaid for his 
reticence in the presence of the interviewer in greater measure 
than if he substituted loquacious candor for legitimate military 
work. His duty is to suppress an insurrection, not to furnish 
articles for newspaper writers. The latter have their rights and 
privileges, but at this time those rights and privileges axe de- 
pendent entirely upon the views of the responsible commanding 
general. It is natural that there be difference of opinion between 
the authorities charged with the success of the campaign in the 
Philippines and the contemporaneous historians. It seems to us 
that whatever criticism may be visited upon General Otis by the 
strategists at home for his military plans and achievements, they 
must receive in silent commendation his attitude toward the news- 
paper men during the period when there is, to all intents and 
purposes, a state of war existing . 

"There is no doubt that General Otis has kept the Washington 
authorities fully advised, and the responsibility of giving oat 
such portions of his advices as are deemed necessary for public 
information without menace to American interests rests with the 
authorities here and not with General Otis at Manila. The action 
of the correspondents in advertising their animus is most unfortu- 
nate. We are not sure that it is not treasonable." 

The A rmy and Navy Journal says that the correspondents 
"raise the direct issue as to who controls the Philippines, the 
newspapers or the United States Government, and whether our 
army is there for the purpose of serving the Government or to 
make space for the ' bright young men ' of the daily press. " The 
Journal then tells how they do it in the British army : 

"How other governments deal with such matters as this is best 
shown by the example of the British Government, which is in 
much the same position as our own, so far as concerns a necessary 
deference to public opinion and the rights of a free press. A 
circular recently issued for the guidance of the military authori- 
ties in India requires each correspondent to takeout a license and 
to limit his contributions to the paper mentioned in the license. 
Only one correspondent is allowed to each paper, and bis charac- 
ter must be passed upon by the military authorities. He is for- 
bidden to use a cipher, to go to the outposts without written 
permission for each visit, and is under the army act during his 
stay with the army. All newspaper communications must be 
examined by a staff officer, who may alter them if necessary in the 
interests of the army, and to him the correspondents must go at 
a given hour to obtain the information considered proper for pub- 
lication. The other regulations are as follows : 
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" ' i». The military authorities will facilitate, to far as they can, the de- 
spatch of messages of correspondents. 

" ' 13. Should the means of communication at the disposal of the general 
commanding-ln-chief in the field not be sufficient to convey the messages of 
correspondents, the latter may, under bis sanction, arrange for special 
means of transmitting their messages. It is, however, to be clearly under- 
stood that such arrangements are to be entirely under the control of the 
staff officer previously mentioned. 

" ' 14. The general commanding-in-chief in the field has power to revoke, 
at any time, any license granted under the authority of the commander-in- 
chief, should be consider it advisable in the interests of the army to do so. 
Correspondents are to be warned tbat any messages despatched, either 
from the field telegraph office or elsewhere, without the countersignature of 
the staff officer, mentioned in paragraph 9, will involve immediate with- 
drawal of the license.' 

"Such are the regulations which the British authorities consider 
essential for the proper control of correspondents with the army, 
and we can imagine what would happen to the correspondents 
who should unite in the publication of protest against the com- 
manding officer enforcing them. Article 14 would no doubt be 
promptly put into operation against them, and the places that 
knew them would soon know them no more. 

"The War Department should assume the authority for the 
regulation of correspondents by the issue of some such order as 
this. There is no reason to suppose that the restrictions to which 
correspondents at Manila have been subjected are any more severe 
than those we have quoted. " 

Tke National Tribune (Washington) , the organ of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, takes the opposite view : 

"The censorship of the news from Manila is simply intolerable. 
The people are entitled to have every bit of information tbat can 
be given them. They can be trusted to do the right thing at all 
times if fully informed as to the situation. It seems strange, 
after our experience in the war of the Rebellion, that it should be 
necessary to impress this on anyone's mind. Then there was the 
freest possible communication between the army and the people, 
and not an ugly detail was allowed to be hidden. People who 
could not be shaken in their determination by the awful slaughter 
of their sons at Gettysburg and the Wilderness can be safely 
trusted with full details of the skirmishing around Manila." 



LESSONS OF THE STREET-RAILWAY STRIKES. 

MANY papers point out in connection with the street-railway 
strikes iu Cleveland, Brooklyn, and Manhattan, as they 
have pointed out often before in connection with other labor 
troubles, that when the strikers resort to violence they lose public 
sympathy. The press admit that the strikers have real grievances 
and great provocation, but hold that no provocation can justify 
the attempts upon human life that have marked these disturb- 
ances. The acuteness of the strikes and the refusals of the em- 
ploying companies to arbitrate have led to several suggestions for 
remedying the conditions from which the evils arise. The public, 
it is argued, have as much interest in the street-railway systems 
as the companies or their employees, and have a right to compel 
arbitration, to buy and operate the railways themselves, or to 
take any other measures tbat will remove the cause of the present 
difficulties. 

The People Own the Streets.— "It is true that strikers who 
break the laws put themselves in the wrong and forfeit any claim 
upon public sympathy, but the people are not prevented by a 
present necessity for restoring order frqra inquiring whether the 
employing corporations were not originally in the wrong and 
could not have avoided war in the streets by a redress of griev- 
ances or a resort to peaceful arbitration. They own the streets, 
and the corporations have obtained for little or nothing, in most 
cases, the privilege of making a profitable use of these highways. 
The people may reasonably require the holders of the franchises 
to deal justly with their employees and to avoid by peaceful and 
reasonable agreements any conflict which will subject citizens to 
great inconvenience, expose them and, their, families to danger, 
and seriously injure their business interests. 

"If the corporation asserts that there has been no just ground 
for complaint, and the men say they have been badly used, why 
should not the controversy be adjusted peaceably by arbitration? 
If the men are ready to go before arbitrators, and the corporation 



declines to do so, preferring war in the streets, may not the people 
reasonably infer that the corporation is in the wrong? If such 
controversies ought to be settled by arbitration, what can the 
people do to induce or compel both parties to reach agreements 
in that way ? 

" In the State of New York there is a law providing for arbitra- 
tion, but it is only a permissive statute, which has no force in 
cases where one of the two parties declines to use it. The time 
has come for the enactment of laws in New York and other States 
compelling the submission to arbitration of such controversies 
between the employees and the officers of corporations using pub- 
lic franchises as have recently caused deplorable disorder and 
conflict in the streets of several American cities. Compulsory 
arbitration has been tested in New Zealand with very satisfactory 
results. There the process begins with a hearing before a local 
board of conciliation, whose decision has no binding force, but 
by such boards many disputes have been settled. An appeal 
may be taken, however, from the local board to the Court of 
Arbitration, which consists of one person elected by the trade 
unions, one elected by the associations of employers, and a jus- 
tice of the supreme court, who presides. The decisions of this 
tribunal have the force of law. 

"The public may not suffer when work is stopped in a cotton 
mill or a shoe factory by a strike or a lockout. In such cases very 
few persons except the employers and the employed are affected. 
But when the street cars in a city of a million inhabitants stop 
running or can move only under the protection of an armed guard, 
and both life and property are menaced by riots and explosions, 
and trade is checked, the effect is more injurious upon the public 
than upon either the workmen or the employing corporation. 
The people should and will undertake to protect themselves. 
They can do this most surely by legislation requiring the other 
two parties to seek the decision of arbitrators and abide by it. "— 
The Independent, New York. 

Arbitration Should be Compulsory. — "What we need is a 
kind of arbitration tbat neither party will be at liberty to treat 
with contempt. If two men have a quarrel and begin fighting in 
the street, the police do not leave them to fight it out until one 
gets the other down and sits on him. One of the disputants may 
be absolutely right. The policeman pays no attention to that. 
He takes both men to the station-house, and the next morning a 
magistrate passes upon the case and both have to abide by his 
decision. 

"Even if the man who happened to be in the right should say. 
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' There is nothing to arbitrate — just stand aside and watch me 
polish this fellow off, ' the policeman would soon convince him 
that there was something to arbitrate after all. 

"When a community gives up its streets to a corporation it does 
not reserve many rights, but one of the few that it does reserve is 
the right to have peace. A street-railroad company operating 
under a public franchise is a quasi-public agency. It is not en- 
titled to carry on its business with the same freedom from inter- 
ference that might be claimed by a purely private individual, 
like a barber or a tailor. And even barbers and tailors have been 
compelled by law to treat their employees decently. 

"Let us have a system of compulsory arbitration, under which 
corporations holding rights granted by the public will be deprived 
of the power to sit in judgment in their own cases. Let the tri- 
bunal established take cognizance of any dispute between such a 
corporation and any substantial number of its employees and 
render a decision which shall ba binding upon both parties. 

"The present system, or rather lack of system, is simply eco- 
nomic anarchy — the naked, unrestrained right of the strongest, in 
whose application the most accomplished financier is merely a 
humble imitator of the primitive gorilla with a club." — The Jour- 
nal, Nev> York. 

Three Remedies. — " These strikes would have been averted had 
we as a people had three things: the initiative and referendum, 
the-income tax, and municipal ownership. This paper doesn't 
pretend to the wisdom of Solomon. It can, however, say to the 
strikers this: Did you ever consider a fireman at his ease? or 
behold a policeman in bis widespreading magnificence? They 
toil not ; neither do they spin. But the important part in this 
conjunction is: They never strike. Why? Because they work 
for the people — work for the city. If every man now 'striking. ' 
and every one now thinking of a strike, were to devote himself 
to his party, whether it be Republican or Democratic, and strike 
to lead control in favor of municipal ownership, be would press 
toward the solution of the question which to-day galls him to re- 
bellion."— The Verdict, New York. 

Free Land for the Unemployed. — "One feature of the Brook- 
lyn strike contains a lesson for those reformers who would some- 
how get the Government to grant the use of sufficient land and 
tools of production to put the unemployed to work. On the first 
day of the strike most of the cars in Brooklyn were running with 
new men, drawn from capitalism's reserve army of the unem- 
ployed." — The Social- Democratic Herald, Chicago. 



GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS ON THE HAZEL- 
TON KILLING AND ARBITRATION. 

THE refusal of our Government to arbitrate Austria- Hun- 
gary's claims to indemnity for the killing of the miners at 
Hazelton, Pa., in 1897, is not accepted by the German-American 
press with much favor. They see in it an indication that the for- 
eigner can get little protection in America. One and all declare 
that the verdict which exonerated the sheriff was in open viola- 
tion of justice, and that, whatever legal defenses the United 
States Government may have, it is morally bound to indemnify 
the people whom it failed to protect. The Wdchter und An- 
sseiger, Cleveland, says : 

"Some twenty miners were killed by the bloodthirsty crew of 
Sheriff Martin, some sixty were badly wounded and crippled. 
Dozens of poor families were made to suffer pain, poverty, star- 
vation. People who thought that justice would be done in Amer- 
ica reckoned without the Pennsylvania courts, which are nothing 
but the flunkies of the coal barons. These miners committed no 
crime, they violated no law, they marched along the road under 
the American flag which, as they thought, would protect them. 
They little knew. They were shot down like partridges. . . . 
Formally our Government may be in the right. But nobody in 
the world, not the Washington authorities themselves even, be- 
lieve that these Hungarians were rioters. They were solely the 
victims of blood-sucking exploiters and paid murderers. The 
shameful fact remains that in the United States men who ask for 
justice may be shot down with impunity. Austria-Hungary will 
probably be forced to let the matter drop. But this stigma of in- 
justice and anarchy can never be removed from America ! " 



The Anzeiger des Westens, St. Louis, points out that, altio 
those miners were marching along the highroad quiet and no- 
armed, and were not even given time to understand what the 
sheriff wanted ere the massacre began, the official excuse is tbat 
they were " rioters. " The paper adds : 

"Formally the position of the Austrian Government may not be 
tenable. The responsibility of the Government is no greater in 
the case of foreigners than in the case of citizens. What hap- 
pened September 10, 1897, to those Hungarian immigrants may 
happen to-morrow to Americans who strike, and their claim to 
indemnification would be just as invalid. But morally the 
United States Government certainly is responsible. Like the 
massacres of Chinese in Wyoming and of Italians in New Orleans, 
this shooting of the ' Huns ' was largely due to the jealousy of 
' foreigners. ' By its refusal to express even regrets the State 
Department shows that, under the present Administration, immi- 
grants who do not blindly obey their masters have 110 rights at 
all." 

The Staats-Zeitung . Chicago, remarks that no power more 
effectively made a joke of the Peace Conference than did the 
United States by its refusal to arbitrate, and continues : "' There 
is nothing to arbitrate ! ' Tbat is the standpoint taken by the 
American Government. In the future as in the past the nation 
which fights in a just cause may be thrice blessed, but four times 
armed is he who can hit a knock-out blow!" The ' VolksHatt, 
Cincinnati, says : 

" How can an arbitration court ever come into play if every na- 
tion judges its own cause ? . . . If of two parties each believes 
itself in the right, an impartial tribunal must judge between 
them. If the United States is in the right, the verdict of an 
arbitration tribunal need not be feared. If America is in the 
wrong, it is her duty to make reparation. It is nothing but a 
miserable farce to pretend to be a progressive, philanthropic na- 
tion at The Hague by advocating arbitration, and yet to refuse 
arbitration when the opportunity offers. " 

The New York Morgen Journal, which still remains a little 
"yellow" imperialistic and inclines to defend the doctrine of 
America's high humanitarian destiny, nevertheless believes that 
there would be no harm in paying an indemnity. It says : 

"The case itself has long since been decided against Sheriff 
Martin and his men by public opinion. Men who peacefully 
walked along the highway, and who understood little or no Eng 
lish, were ordered back and immediately shot without provoca- 
tion. The general impression is tbat the jury was strongly influ- 
enced and that the verdict can not claim to be impartial. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government was represented at the trial, and 
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based its demand for indemnification of the victims upon these 
very proceedings. Again, as in the case of the Italians lynched 
at New Orleans, the United States Government refuses to accept 
responsibility by pointing to the sovereignty of the individual 
States. Austria-Hungary will hardly discuss the question. She 
will merely enter a protest, and diplomatic relations will be offi- 
cially somewhat clouded. An indemnity was afterward granted 
to the widows and orphans of the Italians ; it would not hurt the 
dignity of the United States at all if the same course were adopted 
with regard to the Pennsylvania incident." — Translations made 
Jor The Literary Digest. 



LEO XIII. AS THE ORIGINATOR OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 

IT has long been known that the Pope was not invited by the 
Czar to send a representative to The Hague owing to the ob- 
jections of the Italian Government to any recognition of the Pon- 
tiff's sovereignty. It will, however, be a surprise to many to 
learn that Leo was himself the originator of the plan for a Peace 
Conference. Such is the claim made by a writer in The Catholic 
World (August), who adds that this statement is "an undeni- 
able, incontrovertible fact, here advanced on the highest au- 
thority." He says : 

"When Emperor Alexander III. died, in November, 1894, the 
Pope was one of the first to whom formal announcement of the 
event and of the accession of bis son Nicholas was made. The 
Pope was invited to send his representative to the coronation of 




IN THE POPE'S ANTECHAMBER. 
"Is he dead?"— "No, only a new poem I'—Simflicissimus. 

the new Czar. To the special pontifical embassy which went to 
Moscow for this purpose quite extraordinary honor and attention 
were paid by the Russian authorities. The special representative 
of the Pope was Monsignor Agliardi. then apostolic nuncio to 
Vienna and now cardinal prince of the church, and in his suite 
■was Monsignor Tarnassi, a young ecclesiastic belonging to the 
papal diplomatic corps. When the special mission left Moscow 
to return to Rome, Monsignor Tarnassi detached himself from it 
and turned his steps toward St. Petersburg. No secret was made 
of the fact that he had gone there on a private diplomatic mission 
to the Russian Government. The nature of this mission was for 
the time being unknown, but the fact that Monsignor Tarnassi 
bad been fully successful in the undertaking entrusted to bim 
was soon announced, and the practical proof of it was had when 
the Vatican shortly afterward rewarded the young ecclesiastic by 
appointing him to the important position of internuncio at The 
Hague. Later on the fact came out that Monsignor Tarnassi's 



special mission was to convey a special proposal to the Russian 
Government, that the Czar should on the inauguration of his 
reign publicly and solemnly call upon the nations of Europe to 
join bands in an effort for peace and social well-being, and as a 
first step thereto to begin a reduction in their costly armaments 
and military organizations, which were threatening to lead not 
only to financial ruin, but also to serious social disaster. 

"The Pope's proposal was received by the Russian minister 
with much diffidence, but on the arguments by which it was 
backed being exposed by Monsignor Tarnassi, the statesmen were 
won round, and the young Czar himself clinched matters by 
taking up the idea enthusiastically and entrusting the papal rep- 
resentative to inform the Holy Father that his desire in the mat- 
ter would be accomplished to the fullest. Even at that time His 
Holiness had foreseen all the details of the practical carrying out 
of the project, and even then Holland had been looked to as the 
most suitable place for holding the projected meeting of the dele- 
gates of the powers. It was on this account that Monsignor Tar- 
nassi was appointed apostolic internuncio to partly prepare the 
way. as far as the court of Holland was concerned, for the coming 
congress. " 

The writer says that when it was suddenly learned that through 
the animosity of the Italian Government the pontifical represen- 
tatives would be excluded from the conference, the tidings un- 
questionably came as a blow to the venerable pontiff, who could 
thereafter only look on impassively as a spectator. The writer 
says that had the great influence which the Pope holds over many 
of the continental governments been allowed full play in the con- 
ference, the beneficent results of the conference would have been 
vastly greater. In conclusion, he says : 

"Many minor points of interest have undoubtedly been settled 
in the Peace Conference at The Hague. Such, for instance, are 
the questions of privateering, the rights of private property at sea 
during a war, the use of explosive projectiles, the prerogative of 
the Red Cross Society, and similar items. But, be it noted, these 
and other matters, on which tho members of the congress reached 
definite conclusions, have relation to what is to take place during 
war. In other words, the conference is a preparation for the 
exigencies of war. A peace conference it has proved only in 
name. 

"As a peace conference its results have been Dead-Sea fruit. 
No one alive deplores this fact more than Leo XIII. But those 
who organized the conference may well reflect what measure of 
the ill success of the undertaking is attributable to their want of 
judgment and foresight in excluding from the conference the 
potentate who was the real father of the project, and who alone 
could have aided most mightily to its successful outcome." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

"Will Dewey run?" asks a contemporary. He never haft yet. — The 
World, New York. 

The only thing that ails the Van Wyck boom is that there isn't any.— 
The Record. Chicago. 

There isn't much money In the practise of criminal law unless the crim- 
inal is incorporated. — Puck, Aetv York. 

Shoulo Elilm Root disappear suddenly he may be looked for behind his 
pile of bouquets. — The Ledger, Philadelphia. 

IN selecting Mr. Hobart as the official cabinet bouncer, Mr. McKinley 
found a real use for a vice-president. — The Tribune, Detroit. 

While nobody doubts that Michigan is for McKinley, there is more than 
one meaning to the word "for" in politics.— The Journal, Detroit. 

The movement to sidetrack Mr. firyan would stand a better show for 
success if it had been started eaily in i8v6. — The Tribune, Detroit. 

PlNORF.E's brother says the governor will soon quit politics. That is ti e 
first intimation given out that the governor's earthly career is drawing to .1 
close.— The Record, Chicago. 

THE mere fact tli.it Governor Roosevelt has been made a doctor of laws 
will not prevent Prof. Tom Piatt from continuing to doctor a little on his 
own account. — The Aetrs. I-altimore. 

A NEW Trust.— A rich California merchant offers to purchase the entire 
grape crop of that State for a peri. d of five years. This looks like an at- 
tempt to corner appendicitis.— The Globe-Democrat. St. Jjfuis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



MARY MACDALENE-A BIBLICAL DRAMA. 

THE fascination which biblical narrative and story possess 
for the poet and fiction writer is phenomenal. This fact 
is demonstrated anew by the publication of a five-act drama, 
entitled "Maria von Magdala." by Paul Heyse, generally re- 
garded as the leading dramatic writer of Germany and himself 
anything but a friend of the Christian cause or church. Yet he 
has handled the subject in so chaste a manner, with such a venera- 
tion for the person of the Nazarene, whom he does not make a 
leading actor but rather the powerful agency for good behind all 
that appears on the stage, that the play is practically unobjec- 
tionable from a Christian point of view. There is an objective 
presentation of the Gospel story, including the resurrection of 
Christ. The relation of Jesus toward His mother and other New- 
Testament women is treated in the same spirit, at once reverent 
and artistic. The action of the drama is in substance as fol- 
lows: 

Scarcely fifteen years of age, Mary of Magdala is given by her 
parents in marriage to a man forty years her senior, who is at the 
same time the richest but also one of the most wicked men in the 
city. On bended knees she begs her father not to sell her to such 
a husband, but her tears availed nothing. Three years Mary en- 
dures her terrible fate, and then flees to Jerusalem, and as she had 
learned to despair of those two things which she had considered 
most sacred on earth, love of parents and love of husband, she 
gives herself up to a life of shame and of sin. But gradually she 
becomes more and more revolted at this method of existence, and 
she comes under the influence of a man who is rough and ready, a 
terrible hater of the oppressors of her people, the Romans, but 
who at the same time does not hide from her the truth as to her 
condition and its consequences. This man is Judas Iscariot. In 
his friendship she learns to trust implicitly. 

This friend, however, seemingly deserts her for four weeks, 
and when he returns informs her that he has found in a prophet 
from Nazareth in Galilee a man who was the true leader of the 
people, the anointed of the Lord, who would break the yoke of 
the people. The desire to see the Lord becomes all powerful in 
Mary, and this explains her entrance into the house of Simon. 
And when the cries of resentment at the presence of the adulteress 
at the feet of the prophet of Nazareth are beard, she hears His 
voice for the first time, saying that those that are without sin 
shall cast the first stone upon her. This quells the riot; she 
bears the Jews throw aside their stones, and disperse through the 
garden. Mary, however, keeps her eyes riveted upon the Lord, 
and anoints His feet and dries them with her hair. She knows 
that from this hour "she is His, but He is not hers," as He had 
come to comfort all those who are in distress. She becomes a 
warm devotee of the principles He preaches and teaches, and 
dedicates her life to the purity of the Gospel religion. And this 
adherence she maintains even in that terrible hour when Judas, 
who had led her to the Lord, betrays the Master, because he 
found that Tesus was not willing to head an insurrection against 
the Romans. Her phenomenal faith and purity are further at- 
tested when Flavius, the nephew of Pontius Pilate, offers to release 
Christ from captivity and save Him from the ignominious death 
on the cross if she will yield to his passions and become his mis- 
tress. This scene, in which Mary, for Christ's sake and on ac- 
count of the truths which she has learned from Him, is not per- 
mitted to save Christ from His shameless death, is the summit 
of the dramatic development of this drama, and by a German 
critic is pronounced to be one of the grandest things ever pro- 
duced by poetic thought. Mary, who is in despair at the Mas- 
ter's death, which she regards as having been partially caused 
by herself, is comforted by Peter, who tells her that this death 
is only a passing phase in Jesus's career, and that after three 
days He will arise again from the tomb. With this promise the 
drama closes. 

The German papers, including such religious journals as have 
announced this new drama, have accorded it a warm welcome. 



Heyse has used the Gospel narratives as historical records of 
facts, which he himself may not accept, but which he has m- 
lized to telling advantage. The picture of Christ here drawn ha; 
nothing offensive to Christian convictions, altho the Gospel storj 
has been somewhat enlarged. A correspondent in the Christ- 
liche Welt, No. 25, regards Heyse's Mary Magdalene as onet: 
the most successful dramatizations of biblical material that )a- 
ever been produced. — Translation made /or Thk Littuit 
Digest. 

KIPLING A3 A GLOBE-TROTTER. 

RUDYARD KIPLING made one voyage around the world 
avowedly as a globe-trotter. It was in 1889, soon af:er 
he had written "Soldiers Three" and "Plain Tales from the 
Hills," and wanted to find publishers for them in England and 
America. Mr. Kipling was at that time a reporter for Tn 
Pioneer, published at Allahabad, and also did work for Tki 
Military Gazette. In the early spring of that year he set 00: 
by way of China and Japan to visit America and England. A: 
regular intervals he wrote letters describing what be saw. The 
letters have at various times since then been dug out of the files 
of these papers, especially the letters concerning America, as: 
published with misquotations and interpellations to suit the 
publisher's purpose, without the authority of the author. Th.s 
has been carried to such an extent that Mr. Kipling decided ti 
have all this correspondence collected and republished in boot 
form in his own name. This book, which has just appeared, is 
entitled "Prom Sea to Sea." and contains " Letters of Marque,' 
"The City of Dreadful Night," "The Smith Administration,' 
and other short sketches. His letters on America have been so 
generally quoted that we pass them by for those describing 
what he saw in China and Japan, which some of his friends hole 
to be of the very best work he ever did. 

The first important place this young globe-trotter in cork be! 
met and duck shoes touched at after leaving Calcutta was the 
city of Rangoon, Burma. The golden dome on the old Skway 
Dagon, the Buddhistic temple in this city, was the first thing Mr. 
Kipling saw, and it said to him : "This is Burma, and it will be 
quite unlike any land you know about. " The writer says of it: 

"Then we came to a new land, and the first thing one of the 
regular residents said was : 'This place isn't India at all. They 
ought to have made it a crown colony. ' Judging the empire as 
it ought to be judged by its most prominent points — videlicet, its 
smells — he was right ; for tho there is one stink in Calcutta, an- 
other in Bombay, and a third and most pungent one in the Pun- 
jab, yet they have a kinship of stinks, whereas Burma smells 
quite otherwise. It is not exactly what China ought to smell lite 
but it is not India. " 

He tells us this country smells of nopi, or pickled fish which 
ought to have been buried long ago. Burma is a very lazy land, 
full of rich colors, pretty girls, and bad cheroots. Mr. Kipling 
fell in love with this land, especially its girls, and wanted to die a 
Burman without going farther. But wait. He had not yet seen 
Japan. 

The first Chinese he saw on this voyage was at Penang, a tow 
in the Straits Settlements under the English flag. Neither here 
nor at Hongkong nor at Canton could Mr. Kipling tolerate the 
Chinese. He berates them as a people without nerves and diges- 
tion. They had the stomachs to eat anything and the ears to en- 
joy the most horrible dins for music. He thought there most 
something wrong with the Chinese mind, altho he confesses he | 
never saw a Chinaman idle or asleep. They have some interest- j 
ing characteristics too. He says : 

" But it is not true that they are born with full-sized pigtails 
The thing grows, and in its very earliest stages is the pretties' 
headdressing imaginable, being soft brown, very fluffy, abo:' 
three inches long, and dressed to the end with red silk- 
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infant pigtail is just like the first tender sprout of a tulip bulb, 
and would be lovable were not the Chinese baby so horrible of 
hue and shape. He isn't as pretty as the pig that Alice nursed 
in Wonderland, and he lies quite still and never cries. This is 
because he is afraid of being boiled and eaten. I saw cold boiled 
babies on a plate being carried through the heart of the town. 
They said it was only sucking-pigs, but I knew better. Dead 
sucking-pigs don't grin with their eyes open." 

Mr. Kipling drew one picture of a spoiled American boy in his 
"Captain Courageous." Here is another. This boy was an 
American-German Jew. and its appears had been brought up on 
globe-trotting. Surely he is not an average : 

" But the real monstrosity of the ship is an American who is not 
quite grown up. I can not call it a boy, tho officially it is only 
eight, wears a striped jacket, and eats with the children. It has 
the wearied appearance of an infant monkey — there are lines 
round its mouth and under its eyebrows. When it has nothing 
else to do it answers to the name of Albert. It has been two 
years on the continuous travel ; has spent a month in India ; has 
seen Constantinople, Tripoli. Spain ; has lived in tents and on 
horseback for thirty days and thirty nights, as it was careful to 
inform me ; and hasexbausted the rounds of this world's delights. 
There is no flesh on its bones, and it lives in the smoking-saloon 
financing the arrangements of the daily lottery. I was afraid of 
it. but it followed me, and in a level, expressionless voice began 
to tell me how lotteries were constructed. When I protested that 
I knew, it continued without regarding the interruption, and 
finally, as a reward for my patience, volunteered to give me the 
names and idiosyncrasies of all on board. . . . On certain sub- 
jects it was partly better informed than I, on others it displayed 
the infinite credulity of atwo-year-old. . . . Albert is, I presume, 
but an ordinary American child. He was to me a revelation. 
Now I want to see a little American girl— but not now— not just 
now. " 

Here is a picture of another type of traveler, a bit of whose 
conversation Kipling overheard at his hotel in Hongkong : 

" A rattling of trunks in the halls— a click of heels— and the 
apparition of an enormous gaunt woman wrestling with a small 
Madrassi servant. . . . ' Yes, I haf traveled every where and shall 
travel everywhere else. I go now to Shanghai and Peking. I 
have been in Moldavia, Russia, Baireut, all P rsia, Colombo, 
Delhi, Dacca. Benares, Allahabad, Singapore, l'enang, here in 
this place, and Canton. I am Austrian Croot, and I shall see the 
States of America and perhaps Ireland. I travel forever. I am 
— how you call ? — veuve— widow. My husband, he was dead ; 
and so am I sad — I am always sad und so trafel. I am alife of 
course, but do not live. You onderstandt? Always sad. Vill 
you tell them the name of the ship to which they shall warf my 
trunks now. You trafel for pleasure? I trafel because I am 
alone und sad— always sad. '" 

Mr. Kipling is left wondering how that conversation began and 
why it ended so suddenly. He wishes it bad kept on until an 
explanation was reached. He was, however, no longer left in 
doubt where the fragmentary school of novelists got their material 
from. 

Almost everything Mr. Kipling saw in China repelled him. 
But he marveled at the people's capacity for work and their accu- 
racy in art : 

"Neither at Penang, Singapore, nor this place (Hongkong) 
have I seen a single Chinaman asleep while daylight lasted. Nor 
have I seen twenty men who were obviously loafing. All were 
going to some definite end — if it were only like the coolie on the 
wharf, to steal wood from the scaffolding of a half-built house. 
In his own land I believe the Chinaman is treated with a certain 
amount of carelessness, not to say ferocity. Where he hides his 
love of arts the heaven that made him out of the yellow earth that 
holds so much iron only knows. His love is for little things, 
or else why should he get quaint pendants for his pipe, and at 
the backmost back of his shop build up for himself a bower bird's 
collection of odds and ends, every one of which has beauty if you 
hold it sufficiently close to the eye. It grieves me that I can not 
Account for the ideas of a few hundred millions of men in a few 



hours. This much, however, seems certain. If we had control 
over as many Chinamen as we have natives of India, and bad 
given them one tithe of the cosseting, the painful pushing for- 
ward, and studious, even nervous, regard of their interests and 
aspirations that we have given to India, we should have long ago 
been expelled from, or have reaped the reward of, tho richest land 
on the face of the earth. " 

An executioner in Canton, who happened to be wandering about 
in search of employment perhaps, offered Mr. Kipling a sword 
with the guaranty that it had cut off many heads. The Anglo- 
Indian tourist replied: "Keep it, keep it, and let the good work 
go on. My friend, you can not execute too freely in this land. " 

Of Canton he says : 

"A big blue sink of a city full of tunnels, all dark and inhabited 
by yellow devils, a city that Dore ought to have seen." 

But in a few more days the glol>e-trotter was in Japan— the 
Japan of cabinets and joinery, gracious folks, and fair manners. 
And at last Kipling is perfectly bappy, altho a newspaper man 
met him on board the ship before reaching Nagasaki and pre- 
sented him with a copy of the new constitution of this country. 
An examination of this modern English instrument threatened to 
destroy all of his pleasure. What countries Lut England and 
America had any business with a constitution ? He says : 

"Nagasaki is inhabited entirely by children. The grown ups 
exist on sufferance. A four-foot child walks with a three-foot 
child, who is holding the hand of a two-foot child, who carries on 
her back a one-foot child, who— but you will not believe me if I say 
that the scale runs down to six-inch little Jap dolls such as they 
used to sell in the Burlington Arcade. These dolls wriggle and 
laugh. They are tied up in a blue bed-gown which is tied by a 
sash, which again ties up the bed-gown of the carrier. Thus if 
you untie that sash, baby and but little bigger brother are at once 
perfectly naked. I saw a mother do this, and it was for all the 
world like the peeling of hard-boiled eggs." 

Kipling of course took tea or tiffin in a Japanese tea- house. 
When he entered, Y-Tokoi, the proprietor, said to him, "You 
must take off your boots. " Kipling obeyed and describes his 
awkwardness : 

"I assure you there is no dignity in sitting down on the steps of 
a tea-house and struggling with muddy boots. And it is impos- 
sible to be polite in your stockinged feet when tho floor under 
you is as smooth as glass and a pretty girl wants to know when 
you would like tiffin. Take at least one pair of beautiful socks 
when you come this way. Get them made of embroidered somb- 
kur skin or silk if you like, but do not stand as I did in cheap 
striped brown things with a darn at the heel, and try to talk to a 
tea girl." 

Mr. Kipling remarks further that a white man is always de- 
graded when he goes barefooted. After describing in his own 
peculiar style this Japanese, tea-bouse, he closes in this happy 
vein : 

"My very respectable friends at all the clubs and messes, have 
you ever, after a good tiffin, lolled on cushions and smoked, with 
one pretty girl to fill your pipe and four to admire you in an un- 
known tongue ? You do not know what life is. I looked around 
me at that faultless room, at the dwarf pines and creamy cherry 
blossoms without, at O'Toyo bubbling with laughter because I 
blew smoke through my nose, and at the ring of Mikado maidens 
over against the golden-brown bearskin rug. Here was color, 
form, food, comfort, and beauty enough for half a year's con- 
templation. I would not be a Burman any more." 

But how horribly out of shape a Jap looked dressed in Euro- 
pean clothes! They never fit him. Another one of their cus- 
toms also embarrassed Mr. Kipling : 

"Apropos of water, be pleased to listen to a shocking story. 
It is written in all the books that the Japanese, tho cleanly, are 
somewhat casual in their customs. They bathe often with noth- 
ing on and together. This notion my experience of the country. 
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gathered in the seclusion of the Oriental at Kobe, made me scoff 
at. I demanded a tub at Jouter's. The infinitesimal man led 
mo down verandahs and upstairs to a beautiful bath-house full of 
hot and cold water and filled with cabinet work, somewhere in a 
lonely art gallery. There was naturally no bolt to the door any 
more than there would be a bolt to a dining-room. Had I been 
sheltered by the walls of a big European bath I should not have 
cared, but I was preparing to wash when a pretty maiden opened 
the door, and indicated that she also would tub in the deep sunken 
Japanese bath at my side. When one is dressed only in one's 
virtue and a pair of spectacles it is difficult to shut the door in the 
face of a girl. She gathered that I was not happy, and withdrew 
giggling, while I thanked Heaven, blushing profusely the while, 
that I had been brought up in a society which unfits a man to 
bathe a deux. " 

Japan pleased Kipling because it is a land of children. A man 
there never ceases to be a child, and Kipling's well-known love 
of children stood him in great service among such a people. One 
morning after a refreshing rain Kipling arose to find the sun 
come out for the first time in a month : 

"Then the land of peach blossoms spreads its ragged wings 
abroad and rejoiced, all the pretty maidens put on their loveliest 
crepe sashes — fawn color, pink, blue, orange, and lilac — all the 
little children picked up a baby each, and we went out to be 
happy. In a temple garden full of blossoms I performed the 
miracle of Deucalion with two cents' worth of sweets. The 
babies swarmed on the instant, till, for fear of raising all the 
mothers too, I forebore to give them any more. They smiled and 
nodded prettily, and trotted after me, forty strong, the big ones 
helping the little ones, and the little ones skipping in the puddles. 
A Jap child never cries, never scuffles, never fights, never makes 
mud pies, except when it lives on the banks of a canal. Yet, lest 
it should spread its sash bow and become a bald-headed angel ere 
its time, Providence has decreed that it should never, never blow 
its little nose. Notwithstanding the defect, I love it. " 

But Mr. Kipling stops every now and again to berate the 
Japanese for having a constitution : 

" Fancy a people like the Japanese solemnly going in for a con- 
stitution. Observe ! The only two nations with constitutions 
worth having are the English and the Americans. The English 
can only be artistic in spots and by way of the art of other nations 
— Sicilian tapestries, Persian saddle-bags, Kroten carpets, and 
the sweepings of pawnbrokers' shops. The Americans are artistic 
so long as a few of 'em can buy their art to keep abreast of the 
times. Spain is artistic, but she is disturbed at intervals; France 
is artistic, but she must have her revolution every twenty years 
for the sake of fresh material ; Russia is artistic, but she occa- 
sionally wishes to kill her Czar, and has no sort of government ; 
Germany is not artistic because she experienced religion ; and 
Italy is artistic because she did very badly ; India 

" I am of the opinion that a constitution is the worst thing in 
the world for a people who are blessed with souls above the aver- 
age. Now the first demand of the artistic temperament is mun- 
dane uncertainty. The second is 

"Sleep," said the professor, and left the room. 



Sir Walter Besant on Hopes for New Writers.— 

A contributor to a New York paper — Miss Ruth Hall — recently 
attempted to show that new writers have very little chance of 
getting into the magazines. Her plea, as summarized in The 
Society of American A uthors (July) , is as follows : 

"i. Harper's Magazine for February contains twenty-three 
articles. Of these, one short story, one essay, and three poems 
are by unknown writers. 

"2. The Century for February contains twenty-seven contri- 
butions, of which seven are by unknown writers. " 

Sir Walter Besant, however, is not disposed to think that these 
figures make a bad showing for the new writer, but that they ap- 
pear "to prove exactly the reverse of "her proposition." In The 
Author, London, be says: 

"When we consider that a magazine is not run with the object 



of advancing writers, but of advancing the proprietor ; that tie 
editor's first duty is to find out what will instruct and attract 
that popular authors are certain to attract ; and that untried a 
unknown authors can only attract by the reason of the very a- ; 
condition of having something to tell which is new and curioc 
and that popular authors can almost always be had if the edit.- 
will pay them — we can understand how difficult it must be for; 
new writer to get a hearing. We can also understand how :':t 
English magazine of the older kind seems sinking into a kind c 
atrophy because the editor and proprietor will not understand the 
simple rule of supply and demand. To sit down in a chair a:: 
wait for things is the editing of the past. Toarrange beforehaK 
with an eye to what will please and attract readers, yet with a 
door open to a newcomer, is the editing of the present and the 
future. The newcomer, when he finds in Harper's Magazm 
there are five out of twenty-three papers, and in The Cent™ 
seven out of twenty-seven, contributed by unknown writers, may 
take courage. There is still the open door." 



BALZAC'S LETTERS TO M ME. HANSKA. 

IF the philosophy of Balzac's writings is that of "wickedness 
triumphant," as has been said, his letters to Mme. Hansb 
published in the Revue de Paris, do much to explain if not» 
atone for it. In these letters he shows a nature so simple as' 
pure, and a faith in human nature so childlike, that one can easily 
understand why it was that when disappointments came upon hi: 
and when those he trusted failed him, he should have become a 
little bitter and to some extent distrustful of bis kind. 

The ingenuousness with which he acknowledges his financial 
embarrassments to his friend, and the concern which be evidently 
feels for his debts, must be something of a revelation to a more 
modern mind. In one of bis letters to Mme. Hanska be writes: 

"You have not written because my letters have been infrequent' 
If so, it has been because I have not always had money with which 
to stamp tbem. Yes, my distress has been just there, and err. 
beyond it. There have been days when I have proudly eaten 2 
small piece of bread upon the boulevards. I have experienced 
the greatest sufferings ! Self-respect, pride, hope, my future, ail 
have been attacked. But I hope to surmount all that. The affair 
of Peytel has cost me 10,000 francs, and they say I bave receive; 
50,000 francs. You know the case of this poor boy. accased d 
the murder of his wife and of his domestic. Oh ! there are fatal- 
ities in this life. The evidence against him was very slight. E 
he had been of the noblesse no man would bave believed it ci 
him. I shall read you some day what I wrote of bim before he 
went to the scaffold. It is two days since be was executed 'A 
Christian, ' said the priest, but I said, ' A man who is not guilty.' 
He was a martyr to bis honor. What they applauded in Shake- 
speare, Calderon, and Lope de Vega, they have guillotined at 
Bourg. 

" No, I was not happy in writing ' Beatrice, ' as you should 
know. Yes, Sarah is Mme. de Visconti ; yes. Mile, des Touch" 
is George Sand; yes, Beatrice is Mme. d'Agoult to the life- 
George Sand is at the height of her joy ; she takes a little ven- 
geance there upon her lover. Tastes sometimes differ, re 
history is true. 

" Turrette has appeared in ' Le Siecle. ' Friends and enemies 
have proclaimed this little book a chef-tPauvre, and I shall be 
happy if they do not deceive themselves. They have put it by 
the side of La Recherche" de I* Absolu. 

" ' Vautrin ' is to be mounted. I have a rehearsal every day- 
It is almost certain that' Vautrin ' will be represented on the very 
evening that you will receive this letter. It will be a fortune 0: 
gold and a literary fortune played in the same evening. Freder- 
ick Lemaitre answers for its success. Harel, the manager, be- 
lieves in it ! me ! It is ten days that I have despaired of it. I 
find my piece stupid and I am right. I hare begun it again en- 
tirely and I find it passable, but I have conceded to the v ish o'- 
others to throw upon the scene a romantic person, and I hare 
been wrong." 

Again, February 10, he says : 

" I have surmounted many miseries, and I have won success. 
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Judge what will be my anguish during the evening when ' Vau- 
trin ' will be represented. In five hours it will be decided whether 
I pay or whether I do not pay my debts. But I have been crushed 
under this burden during fifteen years. It has prevented the ex- 
pansion of my life ; it has taken happiness from my heart : it has 
stifled my thoughts; it has spoiled my existence; it embarrasses 
my movements; it arrests my inspirations; it weighs upon my 
conscience; it hinders me everywhere and in all things. My God! 
have I not paid dearly enough for my place under the sun ? All 
this calm future, the tranquillity of which I have so much need — 
all this, played in a few hours and given to the caprice of Paris- 
ians. And if in this moment should come censure! I need re- 
pose so much. 

"Think of it, forty years of suffering, because the happiness 
which was mine in living beside an angel from 1823 to 1833 must 
needs have the counterpoise of an equal misery. I sigh for the 
promised land of a happy marriage. I am tired of treading a 
desert without water, full of sun, and of Bedouins. 

** Ah, well ! see Dumas, who has married Ida ! I dare not ques- 
tion the motives of this marriage. There was no affection in it ; 
it has proved itself a horror twenty times. She has not the sub- 
lime excuse of talent; she is an execrable actress, and she 
despises Dumas. It is only love, the purest love that excuses all 
things. Thus is it to love Fannie Ellsler, who was sixty, as did 
Gentz. Hugo at seventeen loved and married Juliette, a woman 
of forty, and made her his idol. Pierre le Grand married a vi- 
vandiere. Yes, love justifies all. But the marriage of Dumas 
makes my heart ache, and fills me with chagrin for literature, of 
which he is a part. He has a name, not merited, but be has a 
name. " 

On May 10 he writes to her : 

"You doubtless know that * Vautrin ' has had the misfortune to 
be suppressed by Louis Philippe. He has seen a caricature of 
himself in the fourth act, in which Frederick Leroaitre presents 
the character of an envoy from Mexico. ... I am followed by 
the most active persecution, but, notwithstanding these hostile 
efforts, we have obtained a grand financial success. It was all I 
wished for the theater and for myself when the prohibition came. 
Behold me then on Sunday with 60,000 francs ; on Monday with 
nothing. 

"Victor Hugo accompanied me to the minister, and we were 
assured that the minister had had nothing to do with the interdic- 
tion ; Louis Philippe, all. In all these circumstances, whether 
during the representation or during our visit to the minister, the 
conduct of Hugo has been that of a true, courageous, and devoted 
friend. When I was sick he came to see me. I have been well 
treated also toy George Sand and by Mme. de Girardin. Frederick 
has been sublime, but the matter of the resemblance to Louis 
Philippe is still a mystery to me. The journals have been infa- 
mous. They say that the play is revoltingly immoral. You 
shall read it! It may not be very good, but it is eminently 
moral. Believe me. it is all due to the terrible attacks which I 
have made upon this tottering throne. " — Translation made /or 
The Literary Digest. 



NEWLY DISCOVERED STORIES BY BALZAC 
AND CHARLES LEVER. 

BESIDES the new Dumas manuscript (see The Literary Di- 
gest, June 14, July 15) two other posthumous discoveries 
of works by well-known authors have lately been made. One is 
an unpublished novelette by Balzac. Only four hundred copies 
are to be printed, according to The Critic, and these will be illus- 
trated in water-color by a French painter of some prominence. 

The other newly discovered work is a novel entitled "Gerald 
Fitzgerald," by Charles Lever. It first appeared serially in the 
Dublin University Magazine many decades ago, but singularly 
enough has never since been reprinted, either in separate form or 
in Lever's collected works. The magazine in which the story 
was appearing changed hands on the death of Lever's old friend 
and publisher, James McGlashan, and the author, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the new proprietors, decided to discon- 
tinue further publication of the novel in that form. Further de- 



tails as to the subsequent history of the story and as to its plot 
are given in the New York Times (July 7) : 

"When he was arranging a new edition of his novels just before 
his death be omitted this and certain other stories from the collec- 
tion. His daughter, Mrs. Nevill. who died recently, and who as- 
sisted him in making the collection, was unable to account for the 
omission of ' Gerald Fitzgerald. ' The decision as to its republica- 
tion was left by her to the present publishers, and they concluded 
that, while the work would not rival Lever's earlier productions, 
it was worthy of a place among the author's books. These facts 
are embodied in the preface to the present edition. 

"' Gerald Fitzgerald ' is a story of the last of the Stuarts, a son 
of Charles Edward by a secret marriage with an Irish girl of 
good family. The author, according to an appendix, obtained 
the suggestion of the existence of such a personage from the cor- 
respondence of Sir Horace Mann. The incidents of the story are 
such a wondrous mixture of fact and fiction that it is not worth 
the reader's while to endeavor to separate the true from the fanci- 
ful. The Prince Charles appears as one of the characters, and is 
made to recognize the youth Gerald as his son. Whether any- 
thing of the kind ever occurred it is impossible to tell, and in 
view of the perfect security of the Hanoverian succession at the 
period in which the story is placed it is a matter of little moment 

" Historical persons teem in the pages of this vigorous yet over- 
wrought and over-elaborate tale. The poet Altieri is dragged 
into the story with little or no purpose, and Mirabeau appears in 
several chapters, a gloomy and portentous figure. Even the 
grim figure of Marat stalks briefly across the stage of action, and 
passes away into the world of specters. Other historical person- 
ages come and go, and some of the characters who are undoubted- 
ly fanciful are identified with historical occurrences. The book can 
hardly be said to have a heroine, yet, if there is one. it is Marietta, 
a gypsy. She is identified with Gabrielle, the mysterious lover of 
Mirabeau, and is also pictured as the woman who posed as the 
goddess of Reason in the Revolution. 

"The tale is a rambling one, and is incumbered with endless 
details and with personages having little or no real relation to the 
vital incidents. Yet there are passages of immense power, and 
there is constant evidence of a supreme mastery of the art of 
realizing imaginary incidents. Those who are fond of novels of 
intricate plot and abundant action will find this minor work of 
Lever's well worth reading. " 



PUSHKIN'S FATAL DUEL AND THE 

KISS." 



BLACK 



T'HE centenary of the birth of Pushkin, the great Russian 
*• poet, recently so generally celebrated in European literary 
circles, has recalled his tragic death in a duel, and various ac- 
counts of the circumstances are given currency. Pushkin mar- 
ried, in 1831, Mile. Natalie Goutcharov, whose sister, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1837. married Baron de Heeckeren d'Anthes. Pushkin, 
madly jealous of his wife, took umbrage at bis brother-in-law, 
and provoked him to a duel, which was fought with pistols 
on February 15. 1837. Baron de Heeckeren d'Anthes had his 
arm broken. Pushkin was wounded in the lower abdomen, 
and died several hours after with horrible suffering. The ques- 
tion is raised as to the real causes of the duel and how far Push- 
kin's jealousy was justified. 

M. Charles Laurent attempted some time since to answer it in 
the Matin of Paris, and gave a striking version, which is repro- 
duced as follows in The British Weekly: 

"One evening in the poet's parlor were seated Pushkin, his 
wife, and the Baron d'Anthes. Pushkin, who suspected his wife 
and his friend, wished to ' know all.' He went to his samovar, 
took a bit of charcoal, crushed it between his thumb and forefin- 
ger, and made an impalpable powder, with which be blackened 
the palm of his hand. Then he went to the lamp as if to turn it 
up, and by a feigned awkwardness put it out. As he apologized 
for bis blunder be kissed his wife. and. taking her head in his 
hands, he blackened her face. Then he went out to get the lamp 
lighted. When he came back the Baron d'Anthes bad on his 
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face the mark of the ' black kiss. ' The next day the duel was 
fought." 

Laurent's account was confirmed by M. Solness. who wrote in 
the Matin (as translated by The British Weekly) as follows: 

"The revelation of the black kiss and the dreadful stratagem of 
the accusing charcoal are facts. Baron Antoine d'Ezpeleta has 
assured me that the story is true. He was in the confidence of 
Baron de Heeckeren, Pushkin's unfortunately successful adver- 
sary, whom he knew at the Imperial Club. M. de Heeckeren was 
extremely reticent on the subject. He never told the details of 
the memorable duel. He did not like to have it spoken of. 
There was one quite accidental circumstance relating to another 
projected encounter that induced him to give with great sober- 
ness some details of this duel. It took place, it seems, without 
the usual seconds. A friend of Pushkin's named Dauzat alone 
witnessed the deadly combat, tho at a distance." 

When he had heard of these reports, the son of Pushkin's ad- 
versary. Baron de Heeckeren d'Anthes, left Alsace, where he 




ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 
After the painting by W. Tropinin. 

lived, and came to Paris, emphatically denying to the newspaper 
writers mentioned the assertion that his father had ever told any- 
body that the story of the black kiss was true, because he had 
always denied it. M. de Heeckeren declared, moreover, that he 
wanted to put an end once for all to the tale, so injurious to an 
estimable lady, and that he intended to find out, yes or no, 
whether anybody could guarantee the truth of an admission which 
his father, as he said, had never made or could make. 

Tho result of all this is shown in two letters that the Matin 
published, one from Baron d'Ezpeleta and one from Baron de 
Heeckeren d'Anthes. M. Solness received the following from 
Baron de Ezpeleta : 

"Baron de Heeckeren, who was a great friend of mine, never 
told me anything about the duel or its causes. 

"The explanation of the confusion under which you are labor- 
ing is the fact that when you spoke to me of the circumstances 
that led up to the duel between Pushkin and Heeckeren, I told 
you that, as a matter of fact, I bad heard the story told as you 
told it yourself in your paper, and that that was the story current 
at the time." 

On the other hand, Baron de Heeckeren d'Anthes wrote M. 
Charles Laurent as follows : 



"In view of the very proper discussion that the celebration <•'. 
Pushkin's centenary has caused in France as well as in Russia. I 
had determined to keep silent, the reason for which you will sure- 
ly understand. 

"One fact has compelled me to break this silence and utter ar 
indignant protest — the statement that Baron Antoine de Ezpeleta 
had heard from my father a remark tending to confirm the truti 
of the story about the ' black kiss.' Baron de Ezpeleta's letter 
entirely satisfies me on this matter, and leaves no room for further 
discussion. 

** Nevertheless, I deem it proper to give certain additional facts, 
which I state for the first time, based on reminiscences from rev 
father's lips and on written documents that he left me in order to 
establish the facts in the case clearly and beyond the possibility 
of contradiction. 

"Pushkin's jealousy was excited without ground, by an anony- 
mous letter. Nothing in the actions of Mme. Pushkin toward my 
father, her future brother-in-law, could properly have aroused 
the gloomy spirit of the great poet. As a result of this anony- 
mous letter Pushkin, on November 16, 1836, gave my father provo- 
cation to a duel. In a letter of December 3 of the same year he 
withdrew it. Nevertheless, the usual relations of persons con- 
nected by marriage were not resumed between Pushkin and my 
father. The latter had no further occasion to meet Pushkin ex- 
cept in society and at formal gatherings. This fact I lay stress 
upon, because it shows that any such meeting as that in which 
the ' black kiss ' is alleged to have occurred was out of the ques- 
tion. 

" Nevertheless, anonymous letters continued to be sent to Push- 
kin. They were all in the same handwriting, a disguised one, 
but showing in each letter certain identical features. This 
proves that there was a plot, whose consequences were fatal. 
Pushkin wrote a letter that led to the duel of grievous renown, 
fought on February 15. 1837. 

"His second was his friend Dauzat; my father's was the Vis- 
count of Archiac, secretary of the French Embassy, bis cousin. 
Everything was carried out in the most regular way. and with the 
strictest correctness, for it is well known that in Russia at that 
time it was the custom to have only one second in a duel. 

"I will add that our relations with my mother's family, except 
with Pushkin's direct descendants, have been uninterrupted, and 
perfectly affectionate. There is one point which I must place 
quite outside of all controversy. On the honor of Mme. Pushkin 
there has never been cast the slightest suspicion in St. Petersburg 
society, and we, as well as our Russian relatives, preserve the 
profoundest respect for her memory. As the keeper of this tra- 
dition, I can not permit the least doubt to be thrown upon it. It 
will remain unbroken in my hands and my son's. " 



NOTES. 

Two new daily papers are shortly to be established in London, one by 
Pearsons as a rival to The Daily Mail, which has been an enormons mc 
cess, the other a Nonconformist journal. The latter enterprise is re- 
garded as a doubtful one. since there are already two papers of this claas- 

The Daily News and The Daily Chronicle. 

MR. Kiplino finds England hardly a safer retreat from the inconven- 
iences of publicity than was America. Mr. W. L. Alden writes of bim u 
follows in the New York Timet: "Mr. Kipling has returned to bis home 
at Kottingdean. He is said to be looking much better than it was feared he 
would look. Perhaps the sea voyage has done him much good. He 111 
compelled to steal away from London in order to avoid being mobbed at 
the station by his innumerable admirers— a fact which goes some way to 
indicate his enormous popularity. Beyond all question he is to-day tbe 
most popular man in England." 

Harold Frederic's posthumous novel "The Market Place" is having 
a tremendous success in London. " It is an instance of the irony of fate." 
says Mr. W. L. Alden in the New York Times: "For twenty years or so 
poor Frederic labored to become a successful novelist, and when, after 
half a dozen failures— that is to say, financial failures— he finally made a 
brilliant success he suddenly died. And now after his death comes the 
still greater success of 1 The Market Place. ' " 

Of another American, Mr. Alden writes: "Because Lady Randolph 
Churchill happens to have a title, her appearance as the conductor of a re- 
view is treated as if it were the mere fad of a rich woman with plenty oi 
time on her hands. Those who k now her assert that she is a woman of un- 
usual cleverness, and that her review will be far from being the amateur 
publication which many people assume that it is. She Is certainly entitled 
to fair play, and most of all from Americans, for in spite of her marriage 
she is and always will be an American.** 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



THE WEATHER SERVICE AT MANILA. 

OWING to the censorship of despatches at Manila much of 
our news from that point, and especially all criticism of 
our administration there, must come to us in a roundabout way. 
The following charge, which we translate from Cosmos (Paris, 
July 8) , has to do with a matter of science. We are accused of 
suppressing, for improper motives, the local weather service, 
which, it is said, had reached a high state of efficiency. Cosmos 
heads its article sarcastically, " The New Agents of Civilization at 
Manila," and says : 

"While the United States deserve all admiration for the talent 
with which they have organized the service of their Weather Bu- 
reau, and while they have established throughout their territory 
an admirable system of forecasts, their War Department has just 
given the most absolute orders that this service, carried on ad- 
mirably at Manila for a long time by the Jesuit Fathers, shall be 
stopped. With them apparently, questions that have to do with 
scientific matters are not for exportation. 

" We should note that in this particular case things are compli- 
cated by the jealousy of Dr. Doberck, director of the Kowloon 
Observatory at Hongkong, who aspires to the monopoly of 
weather in those parts. 

" Here is the history, as we gather it from an article in The 
Journal of Indian Engineering. 

"The Jesuit Fathers of the observatories of Zi-ka-wei and 
Manila have been long sending telegraphic weather forecasts and 
storm warnings to the consuls at different ports and especially at 
Hongkong, Shanghai, and Singapore. These agents transmitted 
them to the press, which published them, to the great advantage 
of all. The service, carried on voluntarily by the Jesuit Fathers, 
is admirably organized, very accurate, and ought to be encouraged 
and aided ; it renders the greatest possible assistance to mariners 
in all these ports. 

" Now the United States War Department has formally forbidden 
the sending of meteorological despatches from Manila, and it is 
asserted that this decision has been made at the demand of Dr. 
Doberck, director of the Hongkong Observatory. He must have 
used his influence with the United States Weather Bureau to ob- 
tain this measure from the American Department of War, which 
represents for the moment the administrative authority at Manila. 

" Dr. Doberck thinks that his own telegraphic forecasts, being 
the only good ones, should be the only ones given out to the pub- 
lic. The Journal of Indian Engineering remarks with some 
reason that the public is perfectly able to judge for itself of the 
value of published forecasts, and that it has no need of aid from 
the American authorities at Manila ; and that, besides, it is ab- 
sence of the most elementary judgment to fix a limit to the diffu- 
sion of scientific information. 

" It adds that, in the case in question, the service being carried 
on voluntarily and gratuitously by the Jesujt Fathers, the meas- 
ure is so much the more incomprehensible." — Translation mad* 
for The Literacy Digest. 



"Liquefied Steam."— A writer in The American Ma- 
chinist, June 15, thus makes fun of some of the recent claims for 
liquefied air : " If we take steam and put it under pressure, we 
shall cause some of it to liquefy. If at the same time we abstract 
from it some of its heat by means of some less hot body, we shall 
perform this duty of liquefaction with much greater ease, and we 
can with the command of a sufficient amount of beat-absorbing 
material liquefy practically all our steam without exercising upon 
it any pressure whatever. I have myself manufactured many tons 
of water by liquefying steam, and by again applying beat I have 
succeeded in again vaporizing the liquid steam and generating 
power by the use of the enormous expansive force thus set free. 
I have applied this force to turn machinery for the grinding of 
corn, for the spinning of cotton, and for drawing vehicles along 
rails. Is it not marvelous 1 Yet no one gives me any credit for 
doing this. I am told that the principle has been known for 
years, and that my results are only an improvement on some re- 



sults obtained a century ago by some fellow named Watt, and that 
Watt would have done just as well as I can do, but he did not 
have the appliances which I can command. Yet here comes Mr. 
Tripler. In place of a chemical combination of oxygen and hy- 
drogen Mr. Tripler takes a mechanical mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, having practically identical properties with my steam 
gas. The only substantial difference between his gas and mine 
is that the properties I have described as connected with my gas 
are exercised by his gas at temperatures much lower down the 
scale. ... I see that he can carry his liquefied air in milk-cans. 
Well, what if he can ? Our milkman gives away a quantity of 
liquefied steam with every quart of milk he leaves at the door. 
. . . Liquefied steam has many other advantages. At its usual 
temperatures it may be drunk without danger, and there are 
thousands of uses to which it can be put for which liquid air is 
unsuitable. As to power-production, liquid air is not in it. 
Why, then, all this fuss about liquid air, as tho Mr. Tripler had 
discovered a new principle ? He has possibly improved the ap- 
paratus for liquefying air, but here his useful work ends, and bis 
liquid air can only have a very limited application ; and when 
once vaporized, can not be returned to the liquid state except by 
great expenditure of energy. Its use, therefore, must demand a 
great expenditure of fuel, and after all he must employ my liquid 
and my motor to produce his liquid. Yet the papers are full of 
Tripler, and say nothing of me. Is this because Tripler promises 
perpetual motion and I don't? Looks like it." 




AN INSECT THAT COUNTS. 

Line below (bow* 
actual length. 



AN INSECT THAT CAN COUNT. 

AN account of a curious insect found in the French colony of 
New Caledonia is contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel De- 
launey of the French army, who believes, from the regularity of 
certain gyrations that he has seen it make that it can count, or 
estimate number, up to six. We translate Colonel Delauney's 
letter in La Nature (Paris, July 8). He 
says : 

"In my capacity as an entomologist I 
havo observed many curious customs and 
habits of insects : I have often employed 
my time in watching the sports of the flies 
in the sunshine ; I have looked on with 
interest at the toilet of these same dip- 
tera, as they rub their legs, bodies, and 
heads ; and I have seen many other things. 
But I never had the fortune to witness so 
extraordinary a spectacle as that offered 
me by an insect in New Caledonia on 
September 29, 189a. 

"I was walking, on that day, in my 
garden at Noumea, when my attention 
was attracted by the singular movements 
executed by a small insect on a banana leaf; it was turning 
about its own head as a pivot, describing rapid circles; every 
now and then it made a sudden stop and then went on again ; it 
seemed, in short, to be a sort of ' skipper, ' which was executing 
its gyrations on a leaf instead of on the surface of the water. 

"All of a sudden the insect came to a full stop, and I waited 
patiently a good quarter of an hour to see what it would do. I 
resolved to observe and note the number of circles that it should 
describe in either direction, and when it began to move again, I 
put down the following data successively : 

"Six turns in the direction of the hands of a watch, then a stop ; 
six turns in the opposite direction, a stop; five in the first direc- 
tion, a stop; five in the opposite, a stop; four in the first direc- 
tion, a stop; four in the second, a stop; three in the first, a 
stop ; three in the second, a stop ; two in the first, a stop ; two in 
the second, a stop ; one in the first, a stop ; one in the second, a 
full stop. 

"I waited for the insect to begin to move again, but I waited in 
vain ; an hour was passed uselessly in this occupation ; the crea- 
ture was immovable and seemed to be asleep. I then decided to 
put it into my poison bottle, and some time afterward I examined 
its corpse at my leisure. 

" It belonged to the order of Hemiptera. Its length was about 
3 millimeters [% inch] and its form was in general that of * 
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' water boatman ' with its large head and powerful legs, altho it 
was flatter than this coleopter. ... Its color was a light tan. 

"I made a note of what I had observed, and placing the insect 
in a little paper box I packed it in cotton and sent it with a letter 
to M. Stanislas Meunier, at the Museum. 

" Alas ! Three months later this scientist sent word that be had 
received both my letter and the box, but that there was no insect 
in the latter. Owing to its smallness and lightness the hemipter 
had slipped out. 

"Six months afterward I was fortunate enough to find one of 
the same kind of insects again. I hastened to capture it and 
placed it in a large box with a glass cover. I then promised my- 
self a very interesting series of observations. 

" But on the morrow there was no insect in the box ; it had dis- 
appeared. My servant had evidently involuntarily aided it to 
escape by displacing the glass cover of the box while setting my 
table to rights. 

"During more than a year's stay in the colony I never met with 
the creature again. 

"However this may be, in reporting the observation of Septem- 
ber 20, 1892, I may be permitted to think that I have seen an in- 
sect that knows bow to count at least up to six, since it made 
movements numbering successively from six down to one. 

"The accompanying illustration is as exact a representation as 
possible of this curious New Caledonian insect." — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 



THE CAUSE OF THIRST. 

WHY are we thirsty ? Is the sensation due to dryness of the 
throat, or to a general need of the system for liquids? 
Each theory has had its advocates, but the latter, we are told by 
M. T. Obalski, in La Science Francaise (July 7), is supported 
by the facts. Thirst is a constant phenomenon in living creatures, 
says M. Obalski. Altho there are some that appear never to 
drink, we must not forget that their food always contains water. 
He proceeds as follows : 

"Thirst is more active among herbivorous animals than with 
the carnivorous. Herbivores use much water ; they must have a 
great abundance of salivary and digestive fluid to digest the herbs 
which, in great volume, contain a relatively small amount of nu- 
tritive matter. These animals need to have water in their stom- 
achs, for otherwise the material swallowed would dry and form 
what are called ' heteroliths. ' 

"Carnivorous animals, as has been said, are less often thirsty. 
We may cite as an instance the cat, which can live eighteen 
months without drinking, and lions, which in menageries remain 
easily all winter without liquid. " 

Is thirst a localized or a disseminated sensation ? On this M. 
Obalski writes as follows : 

" It has been thought that we may localize it in the back part of 
the throat, since thirst may be appeased by moistening the larynx 
with a little water or a few drops of diluted citric or malic acid. 
This palliative, however, acts only for an instant, the thirst reap- 
pearing almost at once. 

"We must abandon this idea of localization, for the following 
experiment, made by Claude Bernard, disproves it : he cut open 
a horse's esophagus in the middle of the neck, and after fixing a 
glass tube there caused the horse to drink ; the water was carried 
off through the tube after passing through the pharynx. In the 
experiment the animal drank an enormous quantity of water 
without appeasing its thirst. 

" Louget cut the sensory nerves that lead from the rear of the 
throat — the glossopharyngeal, the lingual, the pneumogastric ; 
the animal so treated continued to have thirst. So there is no 
localization. 

"Thirst can be appeased by the injection of water into the 
veins. In some cases of dilatation of the stomach it may be satis- 
fied by intestinal injections. Bathing also relieves it. 

" We must believe, then, that thirst is a general sensation ; that 
it results from a general need of the anatomical elements, pro- 
duced by a loss of the liquids of the organism. 

"Thirst presents varieties, sometimes by exaggeration, some- 



times in the contrary direction. There is ' polydipsia ' [extreme 
thirst] in diabetic patients, in cases of fever, in certain stages of 
cholera, and in great pain. There is ' adipsia ' [absence of thirst] 
in cases of marked prostration, altho this phenomenon is rare.*- 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



THE "KISSING BUG." 

' I -HIS latest hero of the yellow journals is viewed in the sober 
*■ light of science by Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron in Tkt 
Scientific American. It appears that there is really an insect. 
.Melanolestes picipes, to which this name properly belongs, but 
it is neither new nor specially harmful, while a majority of the 
bites reported in the papers prove on investigation to have been 
due to other bugs, to mosquitoes, or even to horseflies. In none of 
these bites is there poison, and the occasional serious results are 
to be attributed to the inoculation of disease germs by the insect 
Says Dr. Murray -Aaron : 

"The ' kissing bug ' is no commoner this year than usuz'.. of 
the gen us Melanolestes. the two not uncommon species, M. pcipes. 
with black, piceous legs, and M. abdominalis, with the sides and 
sometimes the whole upper surface of the abdomen red, are to be 
observed by the entomologist around electric lights in our parks, 
or in decayed matter, or under stones in our woods, with about 
the same frequency as always before. ' They are active, blood- 
thirsty insects, and inflict a severe wound upon the hand of 
the incautious collector," has been said of them [The "River- 
side Natural History," vol. 2. p. 281]. altho to describe them 
as ' bloodthirsty ' gives a false idea of a creature which, prob 
ably, never uses its proboscis on man for any purpose other 
than self-defense. There is no proof whatever that tbey are 
bloodthirsty, in the sense that that term may be applied to the 
mosquito. I have handled scores of both species, and have been 
bitten but once ; and then only because I carelessly pinched the 
picipes too tightly between thumb and finger, in lifting it from 
the ground to my killing- jar. The wound made in my thumb 
was excessively painful, because my powerful little antagonist 
had no difficulty in piercing to the bone ; but there was no more 
poison about it than about the puncture of a clean knife-blade. 
For Melanolestes is not possessed of any virus or poison-secreting 
apparatus whatever ; the occasional poisonous effects observed as 
following a wound from its proboscis are entirely due to the food 
or the environment it is lately from. " 

Dr. Murray- Aaron has followed up the newspaper reports, and 
finds that out of about forty cases reported since the beginning of 
June, there are but three cases in which Melanolestes has been an 
undoubted offender. In two of these three cases there was"» 
slight amount of poisoning," in the other case simply the pain of 
the puncture. In many of the reported cases the bite was to all 
appearances due to the stable-fly or horse-fly (Stomoxys cahi- 
trans) . 



The X Ray In Medicine.— The use of the Roentgen ray 
in surgery is now so common as to require no comment. We are 
told by a contributor to The Lancet, July 1, that it is extending 
to medicine, properly speaking, where it has been found, in cer- 
tain cases, to be invaluable as a means of diagnosis. Says the 
writer : 

"Dr. F. H. Williams, of Boston, United States army, finds that 
fluids, whether blood or serous effusions, have great power of re- 
sisting the passage of the rays ; and that by employing an open 
fluoroscopic screen and by tracing thereon the outlines of the 
shadow, the form and position of organs can be exhibited. . ■ ■ 
The different degrees of transparency in the lung are. he finds, 
due to the greater and less amount of blood, not of air, in the 
stages of expansion and contraction. . . . He was able by this 
means to see and to trace the extent of a pleuritic effusion imper- 
ceptible by ordinary methods, and in a case of pneutnobydro- 
thorax to see the waves following the heart's movements and the 
splashing produced by succussion. Of most interest perhaps was 
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iiia demonstration of aneurisms which were not only unsuspected 

but the symptoms of which were erroneously explained 

" In pleurisy the presence of effusion may be seen before it can 
be determined by physical methods and after these have ceased 
to afford evidence of its persistence, and the same was the case 
with pneumonia even after the patient had been discharged as 
cured. Pleuritic adhesions in themselves are not visible by the 
fluoroscope, but may be inferred by the consequent restriction of 
the movements of the diaphragm. . . . Pericardial effusions, 
dilatation, hypertrophy, and the atrophy of the heart accompany- 
ing some forms of anemia are easily seen, as may be the enor- 
mous enlargement of the left ventricle in aortic insufficiency. 
Lastly, the passive congestion of the lung in diseases of the kid- 
ney as well as of the heart, as shown by the fluoroscope, may give 
timely warning of danger to life previously unsuspected." 



MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA AGAIN. 

THE specialists who believe that the mosquito takes an active, 
if not a principal, part in the propagation of malaria are 
now urging that efforts be made to extirpate the disease in notori- 
ously malarial districts by preventing the breeding of the objec- 
tionable insects therein. To the argument that malaria does not 
exist in some particularly mosquito-cursed districts, they reply 
that only certain species of the insect harbor the germs. In a 
recent lecture at University College, Liverpool, printed in The 
British Medical Journal (July l) , Major Donald Ross, a surgeon 
in the British army and a great authority on the subject, asserts 
his belief that the well-known fact that malaria is lessened by 
proper drainage simply means that such drainage removes breed- 
ing-places for mosquitoes. He says : 

"We can detect the dangerous species of mosquitoes in a given 
locality by a perfectly certain method, namely, by ascertaining 
. . . whether the parasites of malaria will live in them or not. 
We can detect their breeding-grounds by searching for their larvae. 
If the dangerous mosquitoes prove to be confined to the genus 
Anopheles, the problem will be much simplified, and it will be 
advisable to declare war against the whole genus. The larvae of 
this genus can be distinguished by any intelligent European by the 
fact that they float flat on the surface of the water, and the adults 
can be generally distinguished by their having spotted wings. 
In order to obliterate pools which breed dangerous mosquitoes, 
they must be filled up or drained away. As I have said, mos- 
quitoes scarcely ever breed in large bodies of water, because these 
contain fish. To kill larvse in wells, some appropriate drug must 
be sought for, but I think it unlikely that malaria-bearing insects 
often inhabit wells. 

"To conclude, then : It will be observed that the practicability 
of eradicating malaria in a locality by the extermination of the 
dangerous mosquitoes in it depends on a single question — Do 
these mosquitoes breed in spots sufficiently isolated and rare to 
be dealt with by public measures of repression ? I am afraid that 
it is impossible to give a final answer to this question as yet ; we 
do not yet know all the dangerous species of mosquito, much less 
are we acquainted with all their habits. But ... I am inclined 
toward giving an answer in the affirmative to the question. At 
any rate, in view of the mischief wrought by the disease in warm 
countries, I certainly think that we should make every effort to 
ascertain whether or not we can give an affirmative answer to it 

" For a concrete example, suppose we were to discover by accur- 
ate investigation that all the malaria in a large town — say on the 
coast of Africa — arises from a few small puddles which can be ob- 
literated at the expense of a pound or two, would not this dis- 
covery repay our exertions? and, further, if we could next extend 
our operations to other towns — to numerous towns — in the tropics, 
should we not be more than repaid for our exertions? At all 
events, the question can be decided only by experiment ; and the 
experiment is well worth making." 



The Care of Children's Teeth.— In an article in The 
Nineteenth Century on the care of children's teeth. Dr. E. Col- 
lins, editor of The Dentist, asserts that the condition of school- 
children's teeth in England may be looked upon as a "national 



calamity," giving rise, as it does, to dyspepsia, headache, sleep- 
lessness, irritability, and deformities of the jaws. He also refers 
to the state of the teeth as a possible factor in the mental state of 
the child, and strives to impress upon teachers the necessity of 
having the teeth of children under their care inspected by skilled 
dentists. He condemns unwarrantable teeth extraction, asserting 
that "teeth-drawing is not dentistry, and that the supply of arti- 
ficial dentures should no more be regarded as the chief aim of 
dentistry than the supplying of wooden legs is looked upon as the 
ideal of surgery." "We are of opinion," says The liritish Medi- 
cal Journal, in commenting on this article, "that it is not alone 
after the eruption of the teeth that care should be exercised. 
The future of the teeth as well as the future of the body depends 
for the most part on the care of the child during the early years 
of its existence, and it is more important to consider the subject 
of children's teeth during their development in the gums and be- 
fore they have erupted than even to check decay when they ap- 
pear or to scoop out microorganisms from their sockets. This 
aspect of the hygiene of the teeth has yet to be dealt with." 



THE ELECTRIC-LIGHT BATH. 

THIS form of treatment, in which the patient's body is ex- 
posed to the radiation of numerous incandescent lamps, has 
already been noted in these columns. Why should this form of 
heating be more effective than the ordinary hot-water bath, or 
than the Turkish bath of hot dry air? Modern Medicine endeav- 
ors to answer these questions by referring us to the recent physi- 
ological experiments of Dr. Hertz of Vienna. He says : 

"Among other interesting experiments made was a series of 
studies which bad for their purpose a comparison of tho amount 
of heat absorbed by the skin when exposed (i) to hot water; (s) 
to dry hot air; and (3) to an incandescent body, as a lamp 
flame 

"The results were most interesting and remarkable. It was 
found that during exposure of the hand near the flame of a lamp 
for thirty seconds, as much heat was absorbed as by holding the 
hand in very hot water for thirty minutes ; in other words, the 
heating effect of a flame was sixty times as great as that of hot 
water, while the sensory effect was the same. When the hand 
was held above the lamp chimney, the time required for the ab- 
sorption of a given amount of heat was many times greater than 
when the hand was exposed to the flame of the lamp 

"These interesting observations showina most graphic manner 
the superiority of the electric-light bath over the older forms of 
the heating apparatus, as fie vapor, hot-air, and hot-water baths, 
as well as the Roman or Russian and Turkish baths. 

"The explanation of this phenomenon is easily found. The 
heat from an incandescent body, whether a lamp flame or the fila- 
ment of an electric light, is in a state of activity, so to speak ; it 
is in the form of radiant energy, and is thrown out into space in 
lines which travel an indefinite distance without loss unless they 
meet resistance. These rays pass through transparent bodies, 
like glass, without beating them ; but in an opaque body the light 
is converted into heat just as electricity is converted into beat 
when it meets with resistance in a poor conductor. Thus when 
light falls upon the skin it penetrates to a greater or less depth 
according to its transparency, finally being all transformed into 
heat in the deeper parts. 

" When heat is applied to the skin by means of such a heated 
substance as hot water or hot air, the heat is slowly communi- 
cated to the deeper parts by means of conduction. The skin is a 
very poor conductor, while at the same time it is. if not quite 
transparent, very translucent, so that radiant heat passes readily 
through it, while the heat of conduction penetrates slowly. 

"This simply physical explanation makes very clear the reason 
why the direct rays of the sun are so powerfully active in pro- 
ducing heat effects, while one may readily tolerate.a temperature 
of 200° F. or even 300° F. in a Turkish bath 

"Dr. Winternitz. the eminent professor of hydrotherapy and cf 
nervous diseases in the Royal and Imperial University of Vienna, 
recently informed the writer that he had in the use of the electric- 
light bath succeeded in some instances in producing perspiration 
at a temperature of less than 70* F. ; that is. the air of the bath 
was less than 70° F. Of course the temperature of the skin of the 
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patient wa< much higher. . . . The writer has observed perspira- 
tion at a temperature of 85° F. Nearly double this temperature 
is usually required in the hot-air and Turkish baths, and consid- 
erable time, whereas vigorous perspiration occurs in the electric- 
light bath usually within from three to five minutes. 

"The electric-light bath is already in use in many hospitals and 
other medical establishments in Austria and Germany, thanks to 
the cordial commendation of this new thermic method, of which 
America claims to be the origin. The bath is also gaining ground 
in America, and is being introduced quite extensively in England 
and other countries. It undoubtedly has come to stay, and by its 
convenience and superior efficiency will largely supplant the older 
methods of producing heat effects for therapeutic purposes." 



THE "AMERICAN VOICE." 

THE belief entertained by all orthodox Britons that every 
American has a shrill nasal voice will be strengthened by 
a paper read at the recent congress of the American Laryngologi- 
cal Association at Chicago by Dr. John W. Farlow. The doctor 
surrenders at the outset by admitting that the "national voice" 
has a "nasal twang," and be sets himself to discover its cause. 
The British Medical Journal (July 1), which compliments Dr. 
Farlow as "a bold man," goes on to give the following abstract of 
bis paper and of the subsequent discussion. It says : 

"The question he set himself to discuss is whether this [twang] 
is due to catarrhal or other pathological conditions of the upper 
air-passages. There is a general impression that such conditions 
are relatively very frequent among the citizens of the United 
States. Indeed, if we may judge from the text-books of the 
specialists of that country, the average American nose must be a 
museum illustrating most of the diseases and deformities with 
which that part of the human fabric can be afflicted. But as Dr. 
Farlow correctly points out, the nose is not the determining fac- 
tor in the formation of the nasal voice. The twang appears, like 
smoking, to be largely a matter of imitation. But the defect 
must have been fairly prevalent before it became so fashionable 
as to be an object of imitation. Owing to the great influx of for- 
eigners into America the English tongue is mangled and outraged 
there more than anywhere else, and Dr. Farlow admits that his 
countrymen are quite indifferent to purity of accent or correctness 
of speech. He therefore urges that children should be carefully 
trained in the use of their organs of speech, and pains should be 
taken to prevent them from forming themselves vocally on an 
exemplar vitiis imitabile. Dr. G. Hudson Makuen (Philadel- 
phia), in discussing the question, gave it as his opinion that the 
American voice is due to the excessive tension of modern Ameri- 
can life. How this tension affects the vocal organs is not very 
clear, but as Dr. Makuen goes on to affirm that ' the active ana- 
tomic factor in nasal voice is probably a low banging palate dur- 
ing speech, ' it must be inferred that the tension of life in some way 
causes relaxation of the velum. The remedy which he suggests 
is to train the levator palati muscles by making the patient prac- 
tise several times daily with open mouth before a mirror. The 
' patient ' will be obliged to segregate himself as carefully as if 
he were learning to play the fiddle. Dr. Amory De Blois (Bos- 
ton) thinks the voice is all a matter of race. The German has a 
guttural voice, the Yankee has a high-pitched voice, while the 
English voice, ' no matter what the social rank, is always of an 
agreeable low pitch. ' Dr. De Blois has evidently never heard 
the newspaper boys shriek ' Winners! ' or ' Horful Murder! ' in 
the Strand. It must also, we fear, be confessed that the voices 
of our fashionable ladies are too often remarkable for their un- 
Cordelia-like quality. On the whole the debate threw little light 
on the mechanism of the American voice, which we are inclined 
to regard as due to some peculiar condition of the nasal sinuses 
and other parts of the resonating apparatus. This may be caused 
by climatic influences ; but, however it is produced, its effect on 
the voice is aggravated by a bad habit of speech which will never 
be corrected, because patriotic Americans look upon it as one of 
their national institutions." 



Brooms as Germ Breeders. — "Bacteriologists devote 
themselves to the detection, isolation, and destruction of bacteria, " 
says The Scientific American, "and strange to say, they do not 



appear to have given much attention to the danger that lurks in 
the ordinary articles of household use. For example, the com- 
mon house broom is both the habitation and breeding-place for 
whole colonies of bacteria, and cases of disease have been traced 
to this apparently inoffensive article. At KSnigsberg a course 
on bacteriology is given by a physician, in which he maintains 
that the strictest sanitary and hygienic conditions in things per- 
taining to the house should be inculcated, and in this country in 
the Boston Cooking School, and doubtless elsewhere, there are 
many lectures given on bacteriology. The refrigerator is one of 
the danger spots, for bacteriologists tell us that the minutest or- 
ganisms may thrive even in melted ice, and putrefactive bacteria, 
once gaining access to the household refrigerator will breed and 
contaminate butter, milk, meat, and other food kept therein. 
Cupboards and closets also afford an excellent breeding-place 
for the ever-present microbe, and housekeepers will do well to 
look to such articles as refrigerators, brooms, dusters, etc." 



Iodin In Nature.— Iodin is found in many quarters where 
it would least be suspected. According to some interesting ex- 
periments of Armand Gautier, we are told in La Science lllus- 
trfe (Paris. July 15), the thyroid gland contains about one-thou- 
sandth part, by weight, of this substance. Where does it come 
from ? Some authorities say that it is derived from the atmos- 
phere or from water, but others fail to discover traces of the sub- 
stance therein. M. Gautiei believes, however, that their failure 
was due to insufficient methods. He finds minute quantities of 
iodin in the air of Paris, and still more in that of the sea-shore 
and salt marshes. It is well known that seaweed is especially 
rich in iodin. It has also been discovered in ordinary foods, es- 
pecially in certain fish. By bathing a rabbit in water containing 1 
iodin M. Gallard discovered a curious fact, namely, that the 
brain has a peculiar attraction for this substance, absorbing over 
seven times as much, proportionately to weight, as the glands of 
the neck and four times as much as the heart and lungs. Iodin 
may have a special action on the brain, but this is for future ex- 
periment to determine. — Translation made for The Literary 
Digest. 



The Russian Calendar to be Conformed to Gen- 
eral Use. — "It is officially stated through the Department of 
State of this country." says The Railway Review, "that the 
Russian Government has decided to abandon the Julian calendar 
and adopt the Gregorian, now in use all over the world except ia 
Russia and Greece. A commission of sixteen members, includ- 
ing nine astronomers, has been appointed to arrange the details, 
of the change, and it is the intention to have the new calendar go* 
into operation in the year 1901. As readers will understand, the 
Russian calendar is now twelve days behind that in universal use. 
A potent cause for the change is stated to be the confusion of dates, 
in correspondence and business transactions, between Russians 
and citizens of foreign countries." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

"IT is reported," says Science, "that Dr. Nansen has resolved to enter the 
lists as an Antarctic explorer. Letters received in London from him state 
that he hopes to have an expedition organized and ready to start in ion. 
He is at present engaged in preparing his plans, and will endeavor to shape 
them so that he may supplement the work which the British and German 
expeditions propose to accomplish." 

"THE Eiffel Tower," says The Scientific American Supplement, "is under- 
going a complete renovation in preparation for the forthcoming exposition. 
The entire structure will be painted with an enamel in five shades. The 
dome and summit are to be of a fine lemon chrome, and the shades will 
graduate to the pedestal, which will be a rich, dark orange. The Mechanical 
Engineer states that for the two coats which are to be applied upon the 
tower, nearly fifty tons of enamel will be employed ." 

A writer in Nature speaks of the medical tyranny which banishes the 
strawberry from the diet of the gouty, and notes that Linnasus considered 
that he had been cured of this very disease by free use of the fruit. He 
goes on to say : "Altho strawberries are forbidden to the gouty by some 
authorities, by others they are permitted, the fruit being regarded as a 
useful food for gouty persons on account of its richness in the salts of 
potash, soda, and lime, and its cooling, diuretic, and laxative qualities. The 
analysis of the strawberry shows it to be particularly rich in soda salts, 
and in spite of the high percentage of water this fruit excels all other com- 
mon fruit in the amount of mineral salts. The chemistry of the straw- 
berry, therefore, would teach that this fruit is likely to be beneficial ia 
gouty states." 
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ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 

"THE secular press throughout the United States teems with 
*■ lengthy comments on the life, character, and religious 
opinions of Colonel Ingersoll. There is upon the whole a sur- 
prisingly small amount of bitter criticism, even from those who 
differ greatly from him in his views. Such persons for the most 
part attribute what they regard as bis extreme opinions to the 
reaction of a buoyant, sympathetic, and freedom-loving spirit 
against the unfortunate influences of an early religious environ- 
ment. The Springfield Republican gives the following outline 
of his life : 

"Robert Green Ingersoll was born in Dresden, N. Y., August 
13, 1833. and thus be had nearly compassed bis sixty-sixth year. 
He was of New England ancestry, and bis father. Rev. John 
Ingersoll, was a Congregational minister of many and brief pas- 
torates. Altbo Colonel Ingersoll used to say that his ' infidelity ' 
was largely caused by his being compelled to go to church twice 
or three times of a Sunday, with Sunday-school between services, 
and his youth was a time of pretty strict theology, nevertheless 
Rev. John Ingersoll's chief difficulty in retaining bis charges was 
his broad view of religion. Robert's boyhood was spent in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, the family removing to the latter State 
in 1843. His education was of the common schools, and then 
picked up along the wayside, as is often the case. In 1857, when 
he was twenty-four years old, he with bis brother, Eben C. In- 
gersoll, went to Peoria, and thence Eben went to Congress, 
where be made a reputation for ability and especially for a happy 
tarn of wit. Robert was Democratic candidate for Congress in 
i860, but was unsuccessful. He made a good campaign, and one 
of remarkable interest. It is related that when his Republican 
antagonist, Judge William Kellogg, a friend of Lincoln, asked 
him what he would do if a black man escaping from slavery 
should ask him for food and shelter — would be, as the fugitive 
slave law required, have him arrested and remanded to slavery— 
Ingersoll interrupted Kellogg to say that he would do just what 
be had done within a week — give him the last dollar be bad and 
bid him Godspeed to Canada. This was Ingersoll's first and last 
candidacy for an elective office. 

"The war for the Union came on, and he went out in 1862 as 
colonel of the nth Illinois cavalry. He was a good soldier, a 
competent officer, holding the affection of the men. He was cap- 
tured by Gen. N. B. Forrest's command, and winning the heart 
of the Confederate by his genial wit, be was paroled. In 1866 he 
was appointed attorney-general of Illinois, and soon became 
known as a leader of the Republican Party. He would have 
been candidate for governor in 1868 had it not been for his heter- 
odoxy in religious matters. Three fourths of the delegates of the 
nominating convention were in his favor, when some foolish per- 
son brought up the matter of his attitude in respect to Christian- 
ity. A committee was appointed to wait upon him, and they 
asked him to pledge himself not to discuss religious issues in the 
campaign. It should have been plain that Mr. Ingersoll would 
not have interposed such a matter in his political work, but when 
he was required to pledge himself not to do so, he took the only 
manly attitude, and declined to make even this passing surrender 
of his liberty of speech. And thus it came about that General 
Palmer was the Republican candidate and was elected, and In- 
gersoll was one of the most effective of the campaign speakers. 

"Important tbo he was in Illinois, Colonel Ingersoll had no 
general reputation until after the brilliant speech he made in 
nominating James G. Blaine as a candidate for the Presidency in 
the Republican national convention of 1876, held at Cincinnati. 
That splendid moment takes place with the swift triumphs of 
orators in many a juncture, and it was in this pyrotechnic speech 
that he bestowed on Mr. Blaine the sobriquet of ' The Plumed 
Knight, ' destined to become a by-word in politics in several cam- 
paigns that were yet to come. The phrase in which he framed 
this sobriquet, referring to an episode in a debate in the House 
of Representatives, was this ' Like an armed warrior, like a 
plumed knight, James G. Blaine marched down the balls of the 
American Congress and threw his shining lance full and fair 



against the brazen foreheads of the defamers of his country and 
the maligners of her honor. ' Mr. Ingersoll was one of the best 
orators of the campaign for Hayes, notwithstanding the defeat of 
Blaine's candidacy, and he bad ever since been active wherever 
the party exigency demanded. He received no rewards of office 
for his services. He was talked of for Minister to Berlin, in 
Hayes's Administration ; some say it was offered to him. But 
offered or not, be did not get it; and so it had been ever 
since 

"Colonel Ingersoll married in 1862 Eva Parker, daughter of a 
farmer in Tazewell County, 111. A devoted husband and father, 
he had led a happy life. He had become a man of literary cul- 
ture, being an enthusiast on authors so diverse as Shakespeare, 
Shelley, and Walt Whitman. His oration on the occasion of a 
reception to Whitman in Philadelphia was quite remarkable. 
And be had been of generous and constant service to many young 
men beginning life." 

The New York Times thus speaks of him : 

"Whatever else he was or was not, he was an American, a prod- 
uct of our soil and racy of it, particularly a product of the Mid- 
dle West, which is developing its own sub-variety of American. 
He was that American whom Kipling bad in mind — 

Uncouth, illogical, elate 

He greets th' embarrassed Gods, nor fears 
To shake the iron hand of Pate, 

Or match with Destiny for beers. 

"A writer as different as possible from Mr. Kipling, Mr. Henry 
James, to wit, has expressed the same thing in a novel in which 
he makes an admiring Frenchman say to an admired American 
that he went about the world as if he were traveling on a railroad 
in which he held a large amount of stock. Certainly no order of 
men is more at home in the world than the American of the Mid- 
dle West. Certainly no one of these was ever more at home in it 
than he who has just left it. 

"Not that the character is wholly admirable. It has the defects 
of its qualities. Its qualities are energy, bravery, friendliness, 
and frankness ; as a Bostonian returning from the West once put 
it, ' candor till you can't rest. ' We can not say honesty in a con- 
ventional or even in a real sense, because one of its chief defects 
is a lack of scruple, the other being a lack of respect, a lack of 
that ' reverence ' without which Goethe, who was by no means a 
conventional moralist, said that ' all other things are of no use. ' 
The defect as well as the qualities were illustrated in this man of 
the Middle West, were even exaggerated in him. Nobody could 
possibly ascribe scrupulousness to the man whose mining and 
ranching operations in the Southwest attracted so much attention 
a dozen years ago. And as for bis want of reverence, he gloried 
in it, gloried in having a hollow where the bump of veneration 
' ought ' to be. It has been justly said that he was ' no respecter 
of parsons, ' but that was only part of his radiating and centrif- 
ugal disrespect. Geniality, courage, frankness, without scruple 
and without deference ; these are the qualities which were as 
completely summed up in Ingersoll as in any man we can recall." 

The New York Herald says : 

"He was a strong enemy and as gentle, kindly a father as ever 
breathed, loyal in his attachments, reckless of consequences when 
defending his opinions, and eloquent to the verge of genius. 

"We can find in his early environments one reason at least for 
his hostility to creeds and churches ; his father was a clergyman 
so broad in his views that he suffered from a harassing unpopu- 
larity. In his outspoken youth the son was ostracized and possi- 
bly embittered by what amounted to persecution for his opinions. 
He was driven into solitude at a time when be should have been 
welcomed for his honesty and his courage, and in those far-off 
days may be found the root of that unbelief which marked his 
riper years and made him proud to be called an agnostic. 

"He will be greatly missed, for a more intrepid champion of 
what be believed to be right and true can not easily be found. 
Most men will declare that he was mistaken in his religious opin- 
ions, but all will concede that be fought for them like a true 
knight." 

The Baltimore News thinks that the dogmatic ideas which In- 
gersoll attacked are no longer the beliefs of to-day : 

"Great changes have taken place since ' Bob ' Ingersoll first 
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leaped into prominence by his daring crusade against the Bible. 
Belief in the literal correctness of the Bible narratives has been 
gradually dying away in most religious denominations. Au- 
diences of to-day would be quite unmoved by ridicule based on a 
showing of the amount of heat which must have been generated 
by Joshua's stopping of the earth in its rotation, or on the diffi- 
culties presented by the dimensions of Noah's ark. The repre- 
sentatives of the church have quietly bowed to the inevitable in 
all these matters, and have taken the wind out of the sails of any 
Ingersoll of to-day by admitting in advance all that he may choose 
to say in this line. 

"This change was plainly on the way, and quite inevitable, 
apart from any efforts which might be made or not made by 
iconoclastic orators. What Ingersoll did, that gentler and more 
scrupulous critics did not do, was to attempt roughly to tear 
away what had become dear to millions of his fellow human 
beings. In this, there is no reason to suppose that he had very 
widespread or lasting success. More has been accomplished for 
the liberalization of religious views — and has been accomplished 
with less harm — by those who have written or spoken in quite a 
different spirit; by Emerson, for instance, who, as has been 
said, took down our idols with such gentleness and reverence that 
it seemed like an act of worship." 

The New York Mail and Express takes a condemnatory view 
of Ingersoll's attitude toward the fundamental principles of relig- 
ion, and fairly represents the position adopted by most of Colo- 
nel Ingersoll's critics : 

"In the large sense of the word. Colonel Ingersoll's life was 
a failure. He was a phrasemaker and magician, who fascinated 
his hearers but never instructed them. He appealed to the ima- 
gination but not to the soul. He painted beautiful pictures, but 
they faded like mists in the sunshine. His life was one long pro- 
test against truths which he was too small to grasp, and which, 
for that reason, he held to be non-existent. He was a destroyer 
as far as he could be, and had nothing to offer in place of that 
which he destroyed. He taught only the gospel of doubt and 
dark despair ; his spiritual vocabulary contained no such word as 
faith, and in all the beautiful things he ever said he never brought 
cheer to an aching heart nor hope to a troubled soul. The ideals 
and aspirations which he decried still thrill the heart of human- 
ity ; the institutions at which he scoffed still shed their benign 
radiance upon the races of the earth, and he leaves the world 
without having added even a fragment to its knowledge or a sin- 
gle ray of light to its joys and hopes. 

"Colonel Ingersoll failed not only for the world, but for him- 
self. If he was an honest seeker for the truth he was a most un- 
fortunate one. For with the badly poised mind which disputes the 
existence of all things which it can not comprehend, he barred the 
gates against his own progress and became a hopeless wanderer 
in the gloomy marshes of doubt. And so he passes, like a shadow, 
while the faith which he assailed still brightens the world." 

The New Voice, New York, in a discriminating review of his 
life, touches on some phases of bis personality and work which 
have not often been understood : 

"Ingersoll's assaults upon religious faith were not the product 
of any deep research, laborious scholarship, or intellectual strain. 
His weapons were sarcasm, flippant smartness, catchy rhetoric, 
and at times an eloquent and obviously sincere appeal to the feel- 
ings of justice and humanity, so often outraged, as we all know, in 
the history of the church. He added practically nothing to the 
world's stock of knowledge and thought, and produced no litera- 
ture that is likely to live as that produced by Voltaire, Hume, and 
Paine has lived. We have spoken of him as an antagonist of the 
Christian religion ; yet in fact he was more an antagonist of the 
Jewish religion as expounded in the Old Testament than of the 
Christian religion as expounded in the New Testament and em- 
bodied in the life of Christ. The phases of the Christian religion 
from which he seemed unable to get away were those phases that 
developed in the days of Puritanism and, farther back still, in the 
days of medievalism. The Christian world has not been stand- 
ing still since the days of Ingersoll's youth, when the fiery tor- 
tures of the damned were so apt to hide the love of God from the 
eyes of His children. Even twenty years ago Ingersoll's death 
would have elicited comment of a much different kind from that 
which It will now elicit. We do not undertake to judge him. 



Perhaps in the all-encompassing wisdom of God such antagonism 
as his is of positive benefit in driving us back from the conven- 
tionalities of religious formalism to a reexamination of the first 
principles and a reconstruction of dogmas." 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 

DR. NICHOLAS BJERRING believes that while Christ's 
words, " The poor ye have always with you, " will probably, 
in their literal sense as applied to material poverty, remain the 
order of things on earth until the full coming of the spirit of 
Christ among men, yet the harshest conditions of poverty may 
even now be greatly ameliorated. There is still another text, 
"Neither was there any among them that lacked," that shows 
what already has been and can again be accomplished by apply- 
ing Christ's spirit to the social organism and the daily life of men. 
After briefly referring to the harsh and cruel conditions intro- 
duced by industrialism and commercialism, through which multi- 
tudes of men must be content merely to work, eat, and sleep from 
day to day, he declares (in The Catholic World, July) that the 
remedy is to be found, not in new laws of trade, but in the appli- 
cation of old principles : 

"I shall endeavor to sketch briefly the outlines of this social 
question, as viewed from the principles of religious communism, 
by speaking of the community of production, consumption, and 
property. Just as the body has many members, and each has its 
particular work to do, contributing to serve the whole body, so in 
a well-ordered household the work is distributed among the vari- 
ous inmates according to their ability, and if every one work in- 
dustriously, then the house is well cared for. 

"Thus it is ordered in the household which God has established 
in the world. All must serve each other, both high and low ; to 
none are time and power given for naught ; the main question is 
not the high or low position, but that time and power are well 
employed. With the common work of his hand man may serve 
his fellow man, still more serve God ; for he does the daily work 
that God has entrusted to him, and by serving his brother he 
serves himself. By achieving his maintenance he gains health of 
body and soul. That we shall eat our bread in the sweat of our 
brow is a punishment of sin ; but, willingly borne, the punish- 
ment turns into a blessing. That is the Christian doctrine of 
labor, and social cooperation through labor." 

Ultra- individualism is, he says, the canker-worm that has de- 
stroyed the sense of race solidarity, and this sense can only be 
recovered through the Christian sense of brotherhood : 

" Competition reigns on most fields of social activity. This is 
by no means a friendly rivalry, but a cruel war for life and death. 
Whoever can not hold out in this competition must look to him- 
self or fall by the wayside ; his fellow will take no heed of him. 
The maxim, ' Private egoism leads to the general welfare, ' is not 
only the soul of modern production, but is actually established as 
a principle, and in it lies the canker-worm of the social evil. Is 
it to be wondered at that 'professional envy ' has become prover- 
bial ? Employers and laborers stand in no lasting relation toward 
each other ; each has need of the other for individual purposes, 
that is all. Hence it has come that the master has banished the 
young workman from his table and house. Master and servant, 
factory lord and factory hand, storekeeper and clerk, stand in 
like loose relations. 

" It is a Christian principle that we must not only respect and 
love ourselves, but also those who are our companions in salva- 
tion, and who possess the same rights of citizenship in the king- 
dom of heaven. When master and servant, employer and laborer, 
factory lord and factory hand meet on Sunday for the worship of 
God, then at least they roust demonstrate by their actions that 
they all alike call God their Father. It would appear in the 
modern industrial world that if such a consciousness ever was 
present in them, it has become extinguished. Faith, hope, and 
charity have been forced to make room for the greed to possess, 
to enjoy, to assert one's self, to govern. How, then, can a relig- 
ious communism exist, and by its social workings demonstrate 
itself in actual living relations?" 

The writer sees no hope of a restoration of this sense of race 
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solidarity except through a return to religious community and in 
the passage of laws which recognize the principles of brotherhood 
and cooperation rather than the power of might and the right to 
trample underfoot one's fellow men. 



A PROPOSED RELIGIOUS DAILY PAPER. 

AT the recent International Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Detroit the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, author 
of "In His Steps," the most popular book of the year in England 
and the United States, proposed that the members of the society 
raise one million dollars to establish aChristian daily paper which 
should represent the spirit of Christ as applied to journalism. In 
his book Mr. Sheldon had told of an hypothetical newspaper of 
this kind, and he believes that there is need for such papers in 
the world of real life. The proposal awakened much interest 
and enthusiasm, and it is possible that an attempt may be made 
before long to carry out bis plan. Mr. Sheldon says that he has 
in readiness a competent newspaper man to take charge of such 
an enterprise — "a man ready to lose his money and everything 
except his reputation " if need be. He has other men of the right 
kind ready to take places as reporters and pressmen, making alto- 
gether " a corps sufficient to start the paper in Topeka or Chicago 
to-morrow if some man will raise the money." Mr. Sheldon's 
own idea as to the necessary financial basis of such an undertak- 
ing is thus expressed in an interview quoted in The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate : 

"I don't think that a paper of the kind I have in mind can suc- 
ceed without financial support. I think the Lord intends us to 
use means to carry out His work, and I do not yet myself see how 
a man can found a daily paper without means. I don't know of 
any such paper. The nearest thing that comes to it is the Mon- 
treal Daily Witness. I want to say here, and I am going to say 
it again to-night, that this paper ideal of my book will be real in 
a few years, I hope. I have had letters from newspaper men in 
every part of the country saying they are willing to throw up the 
positions which they now bold to go upon the staff of just such a 
paper as that I have a newspaper man in my own church, a 
young man who has had experience in newspaper work, a grad- 
uate of your state university and who worked upon the newspaper 
at the college, who has since been trying to run a political paper 
on the basis of this pledge. He says : ' I can't do it. I am going 
to give up the paper, but I want to start a paper of the kind you 
mention, if somebody will come to the front with the money. ' " 

The same paper, in commenting editorially upon this proposal, 
says: 

" We doubt that even a city as large as Chicago would support 
a Christian daily paper, after the novelty of the first year had 
worn off. Yet, even if it would, no one should flatter himself 
that cities and towns at a considerable remove from the publica- 
tion center would wait for their daily paper until ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning. We doubt that they would wait until 
ten, and some will doubt that they would wait until nine or eight 
or even seven o'clock. It is not to be supposed that any one 
wishes to found a Christian daily paper simply as a monument, 
or a representative protest against the defects in management or 
of conscience which attach to daily papers as they now exist. If 
any city needs such a daily, many cities have the same need. If 
any group of right-minded people deserves such a paper, all right- 
minded people have the same desert. It would seem, therefore, 
that not only one, but many Christian daily papers should be 
contemplated. 

"No paper of the kind can subsist upon the receipts from its 
subscription list alone. Sums received from that source should 
be considered a surplus, or bonus. A few years ago the morning 
paper was sold at five cents, which cost was reduced in this city 
to one cent, and later was increased to two cents. Our Endeavor 
friends must plan to sell their paper for not more than two cents, 
and even then it would meet dangerous competition in the penny 
papers that omit much evil reading matter— but with this differ- 
ence — that the existing penny paper omits it because it costs 
money, while the Christian daily paper will omit it because it 



should not appear. That matter being omitted from both pa- 
pers, the old query remains— Can the Christian daily charge two 
cents for itself while the penny paper charges only one half so 
much? 

"The main reliance of a daily paper is upon its advertisements. 
Right at this point must come the tests respecting daily income. 
A Christian daily probably will not advertise theaters, horse- 
races, immoral medical doctors, liquor stores, quack doctors, 
patent medicines of exceeding patent dishonesty, department 
stores whose subsidation of the ordinary daily paper amounts to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars every year ; Sunday excursions, 
railway trips on Sunday, Sunday picnics, secret or public society 
outings on Sunday, or any of scores of other movements or events 
or plans that desecrate the Sabbath or tend to aid sharpers to rob 
confiding people of their money. Much less will the Christian 
daily issue an edition on Sunday, on which day reading matter is 
multiplied by six or ten, and advertisements are multiplied and 
get cash by like ratios. London recently gave up its Sunday pa- 
pers solely because all the papers there agreed to do the same, it 
being understood that if one paper bad its Sunday edition, all 
must have them. American papers entered the field on Sunday 
from like motives, because it is well understood that the paper 
that thrives on Sunday has that much the more of profits where- 
with to excel its rivals on the six secular days of the week. He 
who risks his money in a paper like the one suggested in Detroit 
must therefore take into intelligent consideration both the matter 
of cost per copy and the advertisement question." 

The Advocate sees another difficulty. How is such a paper to 
get its telegraphic news ? The writer says : 

"The new paper could not get into the ' Associated Press, ' for 
memberships therein are not for sale at any price. We deprecate 
that monopoly, but deprecation is as useless as are deprecations 
of some other unkillable monopolies. The new daily must have 
the news and all the news ; therefore, it is quite pertinent to ask 
where the proposed new daily will get its telegrams. When our 
American cities have founded about fifty daily papers it will be 
time to found a new news-gathering association, if the associated 
telegraphic companies even then can be persuaded to transmit 
your news. 

"We repeat our old prescription : Christian people can have the 
right kind of a paper when they persuade some already established 
daily paper to edit and print the right kind of a paper. Select the 
right man or company of men, convert him or them, and then set 
them to work, the next morning, to make the paper Christians 
are supposed to want. Are Christians ready to tell their daily 
paper that it can not have their advertisements on Monday if it 
prints any advertisements whatever on Sunday? Is any one 
ready to condition bis subscriptions to a paper for all days upon 
the issuance of a decent paper on six secular days of the week ? 
A paper that can get Christian patronage on the six days on its 
own terms can better afford to snap its fingers at the church on 
Sunday." 

DR. PAUL CARUS ON AGNOSTICISM, THEISM, 
AND HERBERT SPENCER. 

DR. CARUS, editor of The Monist, in a lecture delivered not 
long ago at the Philosophical Club of the University of 
Chicago, defined his views upon the problem of theism. The 
lecture was afterward printed in The Monist, and has led to an 
interesting discussion between Dr. Carus and Mr. Amos Waters, 
writing in the London Literary Guide. Mr. Waters, who may 
be described as a Spencerian agnostic, takes issue with Dr. Carus 
in his statement of the agnostic and theistic conceptions of the 
world. We quote as follows from Mr. Waters's risumi of the 
lecture, and his criticisms upon it : 

"Even from the standpoint of the atheist. Dr. Carus opines, 
the ' God-idea remains the most important thought in the history 
of the world. ' ' It is neither irrelevant nor an aberration, but con- 
tains the most important, the deepest and most comprehensive, 
philosophically the most explanatory, and practically the most 
applicable truth of all truths. ' And then Dr. Carus vehemently 
assails the agnostic position as he conceives it : 

" ' Agnosticism . . . as » bankruptcy of thought, Is net Only the weakest, 
but also the most injurious, philosophy. It is the philosophy of indolence. 
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which, on account of its own insolvency, declares that the most vital ques- 
tions of man's life, the questions of the soul, the soul's relation to the body, 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, the creation, and the 
ultimate purpose of being, are beyond the reach of reason.' 

" Dr. Carus affirms that there are but two kinds of agnosticism 
— ' the pious agnosticism of him who would not allow the light of 
science to shine upon the problems of religion ; and the infidel 
agnosticism of the scoffer, who argues that, knowledge on matters 
of religion being unattainable, we ought to leave religion alone.' 
The latter proposition is offensively worded and loosely phrased. 
What is 'infidel agnosticism '? Infidel implies "faithless ' ; does 
Dr. Carus mean that the 'scoffer' is 'infidel' to agnosticism? 
But should such 'scoffer' argue that 'knowledge of matters of 
religion [is] unobtainable, ' that is a faith. To what, then, is 
even the 'scoffer ' faithless? The orthodox Christian theist might 
describe Dr. Carus's position as 'infidel theism,' and we should 
anticipate an exposure of such misuse of words. 'Christian 
agnosticism ' is an oblique compliment to agnosticism ; ' infidel 
agnosticism ' an illogical offense." 

Dr. Carus, whose views have an added interest from the fact 
that he has advanced to his present philosophical position from 
one of scientific agnosticism, thus partly defined his concept of 
Deity in his Chicago lecture : 

" God is, further, not an indifferent being to us. He has a per- 
sonal and private relation to all Iiis creatures, being nearer to 
every one of them than the beating of their hearts and the neural 
vibration of their brains. He is in them, and yet different to 
them, and infinitely high above them. He is their life, their 
home, whence they stay, and the goal whither they travel. God 
is not like us, but we like Him. He is the light of our life. He 
is the mariner's compass which guides us, and the anchor of hope 
on which we rely. Unless we feel His presence, we shall find 
no peace in the restlessness of this world. Unless we sanctify 
our lives by the purport which His existence imparts to all life, 
we can find no comfort in our afflictions. Unless we recognize 
that our soul is an actualization of His eternal thoughts, we shall 
not learn to fight the right way in the struggle for existence. 
Unless we listen to the still, small voice that teaches us our duties, 
we shall not obtain that blissful assurance which the childship of 
God alone can afford." 

Upon this Mr. Waters remarks : 

"This certainty of utterance seems to be inspired by a new 
conviction. Such new conviction may command our remote ad- 
miration if explicitly avowed. Of absolute sincerity in any 
conviction there is no question. . . . Dr. Carus alleged that his 
conception of God ' was not only compatible with the Christian 
conception ; it is the Christian conception itself, in its matured 
and purified form. ' We ask for more explanation. 'Is it possi- 
ble to explain too much ? ' 

"We yield to none in admiration of the splendid and catholic 
spirit, the lofty ethical inspiration, the ofttimes exactitude of 
philosophical thought and definition, that we associate with the 
attractive personality of Dr. Carus. His persistent misconcep- 
tions of agnosticism we have willingly — altho regretfully — attrib- 
uted to unconscious bias, in degree of rebellion against dogmatic 
delimitation of the knowable. Time was when he appeared as 
the apostle of science in denial of knowledge other than physical 
science can yield. And we who have — on this side of the Atlantic 
— through many years acclaimed his work, despite his petulant 
upbraiding of agnosticism, have now the right to ask for 'light, 
more light. ' Have the ' philosophy of science, ' the ' science of 
religion, and the religion of science,' evolved a coherent theistic 
belief? If not, is it inconceivable that theitts may reasonably 
assume that the editor of 7 he Alonist has a god-knowledge he 
is able to announce. ' Is it possible to explain too much ? ' " 

In The Mom's/ (July) . Dr. Carus makes reply to these protests 
and questions of Mr. Waters. As to agnosticism, and Mr. 
Spencer, its great protagonist, he says : 

"lam loath to reopen the debate on agnosticism, and repeat 
here only that there are many kinds of agnosticism. On some 
other occasion I expressed my approval of the agnosticism of 
modesty, which is a suspension of judgment so long as there are 
not adequate grounds to be had for forming an opinion. But the 
-ujnosticism of modesty is a personal attitude, not a doctrine. As 



soon as it is changed into a doctrine it becomes the agnosticism 
of arrogance. By agnosticism of arrogance I understand the 
theory that the main problems of life (viz., concerning the exist- 
ence or non-existence of God and of the soul, as to the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and the relation of the soul to the body, as to the 
origin of life, the nature and authority of morals, etc.), are not 
within the ken of human comprehension. There is no need of 
entering now into details, as I have discussed the subject time and 
again. Mr. Herbert Spencer is the representative agnostic thinker, 
and when I criticize agnosticism, I mean Mr. Spencer's agnos- 
ticism. His agnosticism is not a mere suspense of judgment, but 
a most emphatic declaration that the mystery of life is utterly in- 
comprehensible, that the substance of the soul (whatever that may 
mean) can not be known, that energy is inscrutable, etc. He 
has of late reiterated his principle in censuring Professor Japp for 
asserting that organized life can not have risen from inorganic 
nature, and Mr. Spencer declares expressly that he rejects the op 
posite view too. He rejects both horns of the dilemma, the af- 
firmation as well as the denial, winding up his argument with 
these words : 

"'My own belief is that neither interpretation is adequate. A recently 
issued revised and enlarged edition of the first volume of the Principles of 
Biology contains a chapter on "The Dynamical Element in Life," in which I 
have contended that the theory of a vital principle fails and the physico 
chemical theory also fails : the corollary being that in its ultimate nature 
life is incomprehensible.' 

"This high-handed way of condemning the very attempt at 
solving a problem on the plea that it is insolvable is the agnos- 
ticism which I reject. I know that Mr. Spencer is commonly re- 
garded as the most liberal, progressive, and most scientific phi- 
losopher, but I can not help thinking that be is not. Mr. Amos 
Waters must not blame me for not joining the liberals in their 
enthusiastic laudation of agnosticism ; for agnosticism is to my 
mind illiberal, anti-scientific, and reactionary in the highest de- 
gree. How does Mr. Spencer know that the main problem of 
biology, the question as to the origin of organized life, lies be- 
yond the ken of human knowledge? Judging from the tone of bis 
expositions, be is not informed on the present state of things and 
has not very closely followed the investigations of biologists. 
And bow does Mr. Spencer prove his proposition ? He does so in 
the old-fashioned dogmatic way, by quoting Scripture. There 
is only this difference between him and the theologian, that the 
latter quotes from the Bible and Mr. Spencer refers to bis own 
writings. 

"Mr. Amos Waters, I know, understands by agnosticism the 
agnosticism of modesty, a suspense of judgment as to problems 
as yet unsolved, and I repeat that I gladly join him on that score ; 
but agnosticism is commonly understood as Mr. Spencer defines 
it, and whatever admiration we may have for Mr. Spencer per- 
sonally, for bis noble intentions, his studious habits, his indus- 
trious collection of interesting materials, his versatility in writing 
on various subjects, we must not be blind to the truth that his 
philosophy is wrong in its roots and exercises as baneful an influ 
ence as does the religious dogmatism which it attempts to replace. 
Its main usefulness consists in stimulating thought and in dis- 
quieting the complacent assurance of the old fogies, who imagine 
themselves in possession of the whole truth." 

Referring to Mr. Waters's characterization of his view as "the 
Christian conception," be says that there is nothing to be alarmed 
at in this. The Christian God conception has itself undergone 
changes : 

"The God of the church authorities who instituted the inquisi- 
tion is different from the God of the Reformers, and the God of 
Calvin is no longer the God of the Presbyterians to-day. My 
own God conception has developed from the traditional Protestant 
God idea and has been modified under the influence of science, 
passing through a period of outspoken atheism, until it was trans- 
formed into what some sarcastic but friendly critics of mine have 
called the God conception of atheism — the doctrine of the super- 
personal God. ...... 

"I am fully satisfied that my article on God is sufficiently clear 
not to be misunderstood as a pandering to that kind of a God be- 
lief which I have unhesitatingly and without any agnostic sus- 
pense of judgment branded as a superstition. Mr. Amos Waters 
must bear in mind that I have not requested any one to believe 
in God, but have simply investigated the question of what God 
must be, if we understand by God that something which molds 
the world and shapes the fate of man. I have, however, come to 
the conclusion, and am becoming more and more convinced, that 
the superpersonal God, the God of science, the eternal norm of 
truth and righteousness, is God indeed ; He alone is God. He 
is what the pagans (including the pagan Christians) have been 
groping after for ages. " 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE BELGIAN TROUBLES. 

SINCE 1884, the Catholic Party has ruled in Belgium. Its op- 
ponents were unable to muster sufficient force, for, being 
divided into Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists, and giving full 
scope to the individual opinion of the voter, they were ill matched 
against a party whose followers are trained to strict obedience on 
religious principles. Of late, however, the opposition parties 
have shown a tendency to unite, and have been hoping for victory 
at the next election. To prevent this, the premier has proposed 
certain "reforms," suggested by M. Schollaert, abolishing the 
*' blanket ballot " in the large cities, but retaining it in the country 
districts. This, it is charged, would insure the election of Cleri- 
cal candidates where the Catholics are in the majority, and while 
enabling the Clericals to avail themselves of the services of a 
strong Catholic minority in the cities, the Opposition minority in 
the country districts would be prevented from making itself felt. 

Serious riots were the result. Stormy scenes in Parliament en- 
sued. A general strike was threatened by the Socialists, who 
have sufficient power to make good their word, and the Govern- 
ment has been forced to pigeonhole the obnoxious redistribution 
bill. The Independance Beige, Brussels, says : 

"There is only one way out of the difficulty. The country 
must be divided anew, yes; but in such a way that the majority 
rules. A redistribution which is intended solely to benefit the 
Clerical Party is not to be tolerated. The system which allows 
the Clericals to obtain a seat at a second ballot must also be abol- 
ished. What we need is a system which enables each party to 
muster its full strength on the first ballot, and quiet will not re- 
turn for good until these much-needed reforms have been accom- 
plished." 

1 1 appears that the opposition parties are very much in earnest, 
and that the militia could not well be depended upon to support 
either the king, the ministry, or the present parliamentary major- 
ity. The A/oil e Beige expresses itself in the main as follows : 

"The militia U with the people. At Doornik, when General 
Tournay called for cheers for the king, only three officers re- 
sponded, the men all remained silent. At Liege a militia officer 
addressed the crowd as follows : ' We have inscribed on our 
swords the device "For King and Country." But if the king in- 
terferes with the rights of the people, we will say : " For the 
Country only."' Every one who is not an out-and-out supporter 
of the Clerical Party indorses these sentiments. " 

The Clerical Gazette de Liege suggests a referendum, but it 
seems that the majority is so certain to be with the Opposition 
that the Government would only suffer moral defeat by risking a 
referendum. "There is no doubt that even good Catholics are 
revolting against the Clerical Party, " says the Paris Journal des 
Dibats. Naturally developments are watched with much inter- 
est in the neighboring countries, for a revolution in Belgium 
would lead to serious international complications. We condense 
the following from an article in the London Spectator : 

There was revolution in the air, and a revolution in Belgium 
would gravely affect the military position of France and Ger- 
manv. A republican Belgium would of a necessity be an appan- 
age of France, the German staff and the British admiralty would 
be wild with suspicion, and. as in 1830, all Europe would be com- 
pelled to intervene to prevent a general conflagration. The Bel- 
gians, tho prosperous and pacific, are divided by differences of 
race, creed, and social condition more violent than exist in Ire- 
land, where, at all events, all alike, with few exceptions, speak 
the same tongue. The French-speaking Belgians despise the 
Flemish-speaking, the Flemish-speaking despise the French- 
speaking, the Clericals and Secularists hate each other as only 
religious parties can hate. The possessors of property expect that 
the "ugly rush " which used to be talked of in England will occur 
to-morrow, while the workers declare they are worked to death 



for the benefit of others. The wisest course would be to let the 
majority rule ; but that is precisely what the Catholic and Flem- 
ish-speaking will not do. 

In the Nation, Berlin, Leon Leclere says: 

" If the state of public-school education is to be deplored from a 
material point of view, considering the competition with better 
educated nations, political questions must also be considered. 
For five years Belgium has been a democracy ruled by the ballot. 
The people has become the ruler. But this ruler is little fitted to 
exercise power, for one sixth of the adult males, that is to say of 
the voters, are unable to read a newspaper or even an election 
manifesto. They are analphabetes. " — Translations made J or 
The Literary Digest. 



WHAT DREYFUS SUFFERED. 

ALFRED DREYFUS has been permitted to see his relatives, 
and to learn of the extent of the conspiracy which for so long 
a time prevented a revision of his sentence. He has heretofore 
believed, so it is said, that his superiors were merely the victims 
of erroneous impressions. Now, however, the significance of the 
treatment to which he has been subjected is made known. In the 
Aurore, Paris, Clemenceau describes the sufferings of the famous 
prisoner. We condense it as follows : 

Even if he had been guilty of the crime of which he was accused, 
the punishment ought not to be more than five years' deportation. 
But Dreyfus would not even hear of a legal protest ; he denied 
the justice of the charges against him in every detail, and refused 
to ask for clemency for fear that this might be interpreted as an 
admission of guilt. 

Life in the climate to which he was sent is in itself damnable. 
The French officials never stay more than two years at a time. 
It was hoped that Dreyfus would die in two or three years a. the 
most. When the atmosphere in his hut became intolerable, he 
would go into the narrow space between the hut and the stockade. 
The heat was here still worse, and often he fainted. Then bis 
jailers hoped that he had died. They threw him upon his pallet, 
ready for the inquest. But he always revived, tho his continual 
fever, the excessive use of quinin, and bis many fainting fits 
caused excessive weakness in an otherwise robust body. To re- 
duce his chances of life, the preserves he ordered from Cayenne 
were taken from him and his rations of milk were denied to him. 
Food which he could not eat was given him instead. But he 
would not die. 

To all this must be added the tortures of the mind. The letters 




DOWN WITH TRUTH. 
Truth: " I must come out." 
French Generals : " Not it we know it.' 
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his relations wrote were never given to him in the original. He 
was not even permitted to see the handwriting. Copies, muti- 
lated and altered, alone were given to him. At last the entire 
correspondence was withheld, and he was told that his family had 
abandoned him. A few books were left to him ; but if he wrote 
down over so trivial a thought, the paper was torn to shreds be- 
fore his eyes. At last he copied chapter after chapter as the 
minimum of brain work necessary to keep him from becoming 
insane. 

The death of Dreyfus was so necessary to the conspirators, we 
are further told, that Paty du Clam informed the Minister of 
Colonial Affairs that an attempt would be made to liberate Drey- 
fus. Then followed, at a time when his friends were already 
active in their endeavor to procure a revision of his sentence, an 
increase in his punishment. He was placed in irons. He was 
put upon rations of bread and water. It was then that the 
famous stockade was built, which Louis Hanet, a member of the 
French Institute, describes graphically as follows in the Figaro: 

" Between the box which served as his hut and the stockade, the 
distance was only 40 centimeters [13'A feet] . I beg every reader 
to note this carefully. Fancy yourself walking in a narrow 
groove, touching the wall on each side, in a climate like that of 
Guiana. This lasted a year. At last when the prisoner was too 
frequently in danger of asphyxiation, the doctor demanded a 
change. Then only the box was raised a little, to enable the hot 
tropical sun to reach the prisoner. No wonder, that Mme. Drey- 
fus was not allowed to visit her husband. She would have de- 
scribed these things. Somebody would have been found to ask 
questions in Parliament." 

No wonder that the authorities provided a coffin and the mate- 
rials needed for embalming the unfortunate prisoner. It should 
be remembered that all this is true to the letter. M. Lebon, the 
then Colonial Minister, does not deny it. His only excuse is the 
rumor that an attempt would be made from America to liberate 
the prisoner. 

That Dreyfus will be declared innocent by the new court is now 
tolerably certain. Even Deroulede admits now his innocence, 
and Rochefort believes that the intellectuels have definitely tri- 
umphed over the patriots. The last efforts of the anti-Dreyfu- 
sards to obtain some evidence against him are not lacking in 



humorous aspect. A wag obtained 750 francs from Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire — the judge who resigned from the Court of Cassation 
because he would not admit that Dreyfus could be innocent — un- 




Pkesident Loubet : " At last, my dear Marianne, you realize that mud 
baths are not good for your constitution, and now the clear water will 
benefit you." Humoristiscl e HIStter, Munich. 




"ARE THEY TAKING ANY ONE TO REPLACE DREYFUS ON DEVIL'S ISLAND I * 
"NO. IT ISN'T BIO ENOUGH TO HOLD THEM ALL." 

—Fischietto, Turin. 

der pretense of furnishing evidence hidden in Switzerland or Ger- 
many. The money was returned to M. de Beaurepaire after he 
had been allowed to boast of the "evidence" he would obtain. 
The Aurore, in order to ridicule the weakness of the French for 
mysteries, publishes the following amusing persiflage of the let- 
ters received by the unfortunate Beaurepaire : 

"Ascend on a calm day the Eiffel Tower, as far as the second 
platform. Drop a Lebel bullet which has been wrapped in a copy 
of the Libre Parole. From the point where it touches the ground, 
draw a direct line to north-northeast. At a distance of fifty yards 
dig three feet into the ground. You will find an oaken case with 
a silver lock, containing a pocketbook of shark's skin. In the 
left-hand pocket you will discover the name of a small town in 
the West, in which lives the veteran of the African wars who has 
the parchment with the proofs of Dreyfus's guilt. Knock three 
times at the back door. When it opens pronounce the words. 
1 Ad iniqua per occulta ! ' The old African will take off his blue 
glasses and false beard, and, dressed in Bedouin garb, will reply : 
' For Boisdeffre, for our country, for the forgers? ' He will take 
you by the hand and lead you through the garden to the little 
stone steps which enable you to get to the river. He will loosen 
the last step, the one washed by the flood, and produce an old 
sabretash, of the pattern of the Hussars during the first empire. 
In this is carefully bidden the document which will relieve the 
public conscience." 

In the Figaro, Gaston Deschamps makes fun of the weakness 
of France for "traitors." "At first it was Bazaine," he says. 
" He is dead now. Somebody had to take the job. Dreyfus was 
given it, but the people discover that he isn't a genuine traitor 
at all. Now they are mad. They are entitled to their traitor, 
they must have one, can't live without one." — Translations 
made Jor The Literary Digest. 



DECLINE OP FAITH IN REPUBLICS. 

FOR some time past there has been noticeable in Europe a 
marked decline of belief in the value of the republican 
form of government— not, however, of democracy. The convic- 
tion that the rule of the masses by means of the referendum will 
bring the millennium is stronger than ever among the Socialists ; 
but the bourgeois form of republic is decidedly discredited. The 
Spectator, London, sketches the skepticism with which it is re- 
garded as follows : 

"All through the 'forties, 'fifties, and 'sixties, the ideal of 
genuine Liberals, the system toward which they looked with hope 
and a certain enthusiasm as of the youthful, was republicanism. 
If only the monarchies would take themselves away, and men or- 
ganized under a wide system of suffrage would govern themselves 
through themselves, then everything would go right, war would 
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cease, oppression would be regarded as loathsome, and the eco- 
nomic miseries of the multitude, which were as clearly perceived 
then as they are now, would gradually be removed. . . . Those 
impressions produced in 1848 a dozen abortive revolutions, and 
in 1871, when in Prance a great defeat had shattered the prestige 
of a dynasty, a successful one, and they regulated for more than 
a generation the aspirations of all who, whether from misery or 
from thoughtfulness. are unable not to aspire. At present, tho 
they are not dead, and indeed can not die, they have been pro- 
foundly modified, and may almost be pronounced in a state of 
catalepsy. The universal arming of the peoples, which produces 
a sort of natural demand for a commander-in-chief ; the rise in 
Germany of a strong monarchy, ruled in succession by two most 
interesting individuals, Bismarck and William II. ; the remark- 
able diffusion in Austria of belief in the Grand Referee ; the use- 
fulness of the monarchy in Italy as a preventative of disunion ; 
the steady growth in power and visibility of autocratic Russia ; and 
the immense popularity of the British Queen — have all tended to 
revive, both in the masses and the reflective, the belief that there 
is a force in monarchy which neither logic nor ridicule suffices to 
disprove. . . . Prance since it became a republic has repeatedly 
fallen into the hands of inferior jobbers, who have not conquered, 
have not founded, and have not in any way whatever proved 
leaders of mankind. They have not even kept clear of the dirti- 
est pecuniary corruption. They have not made their country as 
strong as her conqueror, and of late they have shown a disposi- 
tion to coquet with pretorianism ; that is, in the opinion of all 
Liberals, to go further backward than even reactionaries wish to 
go. There is certainly nothing noble in the present position of 
Prance. America, it is true, has been more attractive, for in her 
great Civil War she developed magnificent patriotism and endur- 
ance, she produced in Lincoln an almost ideal republican chief, 
and her astounding increase in strength has removed from the 
general mind the impression that republics are always weak. 
The effect of her example has, however, been seriously weakened 
by the corruption rampant in her great cities, by the extreme 
slowness with which she produces great men, and by her almost 
entire failure to solve the greater economic problems. . . . Taxa- 
tion, it was thought, would be lighter, dangerous accumulations 
of wealth would be infrequent, and the mass of mankind, who, 
instinct tells us, must always labor if the earth is to yield her in- 
crease, would perform that labor under conditions favorable at 
once to happiness and to intellectual progress. The recent ex- 
perience of white mankind has not verified those anticipations. 
The Americans, who seemed for a moment likely to realize 
them, have turned aside to try a colossal experiment in individ- 
ualism, which, whatever its ultimate result, has for the present 
increased the disparities of fortune to an amazing degree, so that 
there are now individuals with the income of ten thousand pros- 
perous workmen, that the opportunities and careers open to all 
men have been seriously diminished — through trusts — and that 
there is danger of a whole community consisting only of capital 
ists and those to whom they give orders. . . . The human race, 
however, so inventive in the domain of creeds, has never shown 
itself inventive as regards methods of government, and at present 
-displays a singular shrinking from any method which has once 
failed, even tho it succeeded for long periods. It seems unable 
or unwilling even to think of any plans of government except 
confiding the executive to a hereditary monarch or confiding all 
practical power to representatives of the people. . . . The peo- 
ples consider only monarchy and republicanism, and, for the rea- 
sons we have indicated, the favor of republicanism declines, with 
a grave result, we fear, in an increase of political hopelessness, 
and therefore a decrease of political energy." 



GREAT BRITAIN'S POSITION TOWARD THE 

BOERS. 

" T ITHAT is needed in South Africa is quiet on the part of the 
» » British," says the Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin; 
""yet England will hardly allow herself to be turned from war. 
Pot things have come to such a pass that the British possessions 
— if at all— can only be retained at the cost of war. England 
knows this, and that is why Chamberlain is master of the situa- 
tion." 



The situation as thus described is recognized not only by a 
multitude who write to the English newspapers demanding re- 
venge for Majuba Hill, but also by more thoughtful persons. In 
The Nineteenth Century. Sir Sidney Shippard, lately adminis- 
trator of British Bechuana Land, declares outright that the Brit- 
ish Government must resort to war immediately, else South 
Africa will become a great Dutch republic. Again, in The Con- 
temporary Review, the old doctrine, "Once a British subject 
always a British subject," is revived. When the Boers left the 
Cape Colony after it had been ceded to Great Britain, the British 
Government argued that any one who became subject to them 
could never free himself, and that the Boers "carried British soil 
on their feet, "i.e., the parts they populated became of themselves 
British territory. Mr. Prank Safford declares that the Transvaal 
having once been British territory, whether the Boers liked it or 
not, it remains so forever unless an act of Parliament specially 
decrees otherwise, "as the sovereign has no right to release sub- 
jects from their allegiance." Yet there are plenty of Englishmen 
who believe that such a war would be unjust, and that it would 
hurt England more than if Mr. Chamberlain were to withdraw 
from the position be has taken. The Westminster Gasette, 
London, says : 

"But if we want victory, if we are seeking annexation, if we 
are filled with undignified panic about the supposed aims of the 
Dutch, and if we really imagine the power of Great Britain in 
South Africa to hang on the suffrage dispute in the Transvaal, 
then, of course, we shall spurn these concessions and mobilize our 
troops. But let there be no mistake about the nature of this issue. 
We shall be face to face with a united Dutch South Africa. Mr. 
Schreiner for the Cape Government and Mr. Fischer for the Free 
State have indorsed Mr. Kriiger's terms. Mr. Schreiner and his 
government are constitutionally the representatives of our chief 
South African Colony. We shall, therefore, be entering upon an 
internecine struggle, in which a majority of our own fellow citi- 
zens will be against us. We shall have rejected and vetoed the 
advice given us by our own self-governing colony." 

The Economist, London, expresses itself to the following effect : 

The attitude adopted by Mr. Chamberlain can only tend to 
weaken morally the position of Great Britain. He has rendered 
a critical situation worse by a systematic appeal to the passions 
of the English people. He now indulges in violent language and 
browbeating telegrams. All that is unworthy of the minister of 
a great country. The situation is rendered worse by the fact that 
his excitement is noticed in other countries. 

The London Echo still believes that the war may be averted, 
but asserts that the object is to obtain larger grants for British 
armaments. It says : 

" Mr. Chamberlain himself let the cat out of the bag. On three 
previous occasions, be pretended, war with the Boers had only 
been averted by prodigal military expenditure on our part, and 
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Queen Victoria : " Are you not afraid the gun will bunt ?" 
Chamberlain : " So far I have only loaded it with blank cartridges " 

— Amsterdam mer. 
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overwhelming display of force. Already, in connection with the 
present dispute, we have increased our military garrisons at the 
Cape and at Natal at an extra cost of half a million sterling per 
annum. Mr. Chamberlain, in short, contrives s:are after scare 
in order to make it easy for his brother brigands at home to wring 
more money from the taxpayers for more soldiers and more guns. 
Nobody believes there will be war, but it is so easy to tickle the 
' patriotism ' of the average British fool by reminders of our licking 
at Majuba Hill, that you may take a few more shillings out of his 
pocket to squander on military preparations. Foreigners simply 
laugh at the farce, and that is really the worst of it ; because, if 
we can not get rid of our windbag Colonial Minister, some great 
danger may confront us when it may be necessary that a man 
should speak for England — not a pair of bellows." 

The extreme Radicals and Socialists are decidedly against the 
war, including Reynold' s, which some time ago we erroneously 
classed among the jingo papers. Countless are the warnings 
which come from South Africa; the most effective among them, 
perhaps, a little book by Olive Schreiner, who is a South African, 
but is linked by strong personal ties to Great Britain. She says : 

"Do not think that when imported soldiers walk across South 
African plains to take the lives of South African men and women 
that it is only African sand and African bushes that are cracking 
beneath their tread ; at each step they are breaking the fibers, in- 
visible as air but strong as steel, which bind the hearts of South 
Africans to England. Once broken they can never be made 
whole again ; they are living things ; broken they will be dead. 
Each bullet which a soldier sends to the heart of a Sonth African 
to take his life wakes up another who did not know he was an 
African. You will not kill us with your Lee-Metfords; you will 
make us. There are men who do not know they love a Dutch- 
man, but the first three hundred that fall they will know it. 

" Do not say to us : ' You Englishmen, when the war is over, 
you can wrap the mantle of our imperial glory round you and 
walk about boasting that the victory is yours.*' 

" We could never wrap that mantle round us again. We have 
worn it with pride. We could never wear it then. There would 
be blood upon it, and the blood would be our brothers'." 

Very remarkable is the attitude of the press of other countries. 
Despite their numerical weakness the Boers of the Transvaal are 
thought to have a good chance of victory — a chance which, in the 
event of a general rising throughout South Africa, would become 
a certainty. It is even predicted that defeat in South Africa 
would mean ruin to the British empire. Altho the English pro- 
fess to take up the cudgels for all the "Uitlanders," i.e. , foreign- 
ers, it is well known that only the English rebel ; the French and 
Germans in the Transvaal will side with the Boers. In Holland, 
indignation meetings are held. At one of these, Mr. Beelaarts 
van Blokland said : 

" Remember the history of the Boers, how they have been ill- 
treated ; driven from their homes, deprived of their rights, until 
at last they became strong enough to resist ; how, even after their 
independence seemed assured, England broke her word and ridi- 
culed their complaints. Remember that even for the enormous 
crime of the Jameson raid no reparation was made. At this very 
moment, while Sir Julian Pauncefote speaks of arbitration at 
The Hague, Chamberlain continues to utter bis untruths against 
the Transvaal. How can we trust the justice of England?" 

In the Economiste Francois, Paris, Pierre Leroy Beaulieu ex- 
presses himself to the following effect : 

Threats will never succeed with the Boers, and their attitude 
shows that their patience as well as their generosity is pretty near 
at an end. If more is wanted than President Kriiger, for the sake 
of peace, has offered, war must be resorted to. Now what are the 
chances of the English ? Leaving the altogether uncivilized parts, 
such as Rhodesia, out of the count, there are some 391,000 Boers 
and 311.000 English* in South Africa. Even in 1880-81 many 
Free-State Boers assisted the Transvaalers, and when the Jameson 

* This number is frequently described as excessive. Peaceable English- 
men writing from South Africa assert for instance that not 21,000 male 
Englishmen are to be found in the Transvaal, altho that many names are 
on the petition to the British Government.— Editor The Literary Digest. 



raid occurred many Natal Boers crossed the frontier to fight with 
their brethren. Forty thousand men, at the smallest computa- 
tion, is the number which the Boers would put in the field. Eng- 
land can hardly muster as many, and the quality would not be- 
nearly as good, as the English element lives mostly in the cities. 
England would need, perhaps, 80,000 men to carry on the war 
with reasonable chances of success. It would be difficult to fur- 
nish supplies, for the Boers would see to it that no English army 
is supplied in the country itself. When the British army, after 
much fighting and hardship, reaches Johannesburg, it will be in 
no better position than the Spaniards formerly and the Americans 
now in Manila. The surrounding country will, perhaps, never be 
conquered, considering the determined character of the Boers. 
Conquest is no easy thing. Napoleon was beaten by the Span- 
iards on their own soil, yet his troops were superior to those Eng- 
land can furnish to-day. But suppose England wins. Can she 
hold the Boers in subjection and oppose Russia at the same time ?' 

The Kdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, declares that Germany will 
remain neutral, but explains that Germany can afford to do so as. 
the Boers are quite able to take care of themselves. In the 
Deutsche Revue, M. von Brandt points out that Britain's rule in 
India is anything but firmly established, and that a rebellion is 
only too certain if her prestige suffers. "It is incredible that 
England should risk all for the pleasure of subjugating the 
Boers, " says the Jndependance Beige. The Handelsblad, Am- 
sterdam, thinks the English may hope to exterminate the Boers 
ere they get strong enough to take the offensive for the mastery 
of South Africa ; but the main reason for the war would be that 
Rhodesia is bankrupt, and that the men at its head wish to hide 
this fact. It adds : „ 

"There was a deficit of $2,555,000 last year in the budget of 
the Chartered Cqmpany, and this year the estimated deficit is 
already $2,090,000. Even the Chartered Company can not hold 
out against this. So the Jameson raid, for the purpose of annex- 
ing the Transvaal gold-fields, is to be renewed, but this time with 
British regulars. Unfortunately, the Boers will fight, and the 
English throughout South Africa are full of fear. Kimberley and 
Newcastle have already petitioned for guns and fortifications. 
Certain it is that the Afrikanders are more enthusiastic and reso- 
lute than ever, and a declaration of war is by no means synony- 
mous with the destruction of Boer independence. Many Afrikan- 
ders are convinced that such a war means Boer rule throughout 
South Africa in the end." 

Beyond a hope that the United States, on the principle that the 
rule of the English-speaking people must be established through- 
out the world, will offer some assistance, no alliance against the 
Boers is in sight. The British Colonies have offered a few in- 
significant detachments only. German mercenaries can not be 
obtained in this case. But the jingo papers demand that the war 
be fought with troops raised in India, and that the Basutos, 
Swazies. and what is left of the Zulus be utilized against the 
Boers.— Translations made /or The Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN NOTES. 

A curious lawsuit was recently won by the VorwSrts, Berlin. That 
paper asserted that the Saxon supreme court was influenced against the 
Socialists. The Saxon judges brought suit, and the Berlin supreme court 
decided against them ! 

The Prince of Monaco declares that Anna Gould's husband has no right 
to his title, and the matter may be fought out in the courts. It is, how- 
ever, certain that many of the present-day French nobility do not derive 
their titles from noble deeds of ancestors. The Pope supplies them. The 
Count de Jametel was merely Mr. Jametel a short time ago. The Prince 
d'Achery's father was honest Mr. Dachery, who had a store in St. Quentin. 
The Prince of Nissol, the Duke of Astrando, and the Duke of Esclands are 
all titles which should be examined by intending American fathers-in-law. 

The practise, which originated in Italy, of using artillery to ward off 
bail-stones has been used with considerable success in the province of 
Lombardy on several occasions. The Italian Government, with commend- 
able alacrity, has placed some of its black powder at the disposal of the 
authorities for this purpose. The cloud of heavy black smoke, so famil- 
iar to men accustomed to battles in the days of black powder, is said to 
prevent the hail-stones from advancing even in cases where the wind is 
favorable. At Calepi a thunder-cloud was diverted at a distance of 3,060 
yards. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OP 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Consul Canada, of Vera Cruz, transmits news- 
paper clippings describing a new cotton-mill lo- 
cated in Orizaba, about eighty-two miles west 
[mm Vera Cruz on the Mexican Railway, as fol- 

lows : 

'The company interested in the new concern 
consists mainly of French capitalists. The capi- 
tal ts $a,«oo,ooo. Work on the building was com- 
menced December i, 1896. In the latter part of 
August. 1808, the first turbine wheel was installed. 
The power is derived from a fall in the Rio Blanco 
-a height of 8a feet— 5,000 liters per second. The 
water is stored up in a tank containing 1,300 cubic 
aeters, moving two turbine wheels of 500 horse- 
power each. Prom the turbine pit, 135 feet deep, 
tfce water flows through a tunnel 670 meters in 
.rcgth and is nsed again by the cotton-factory at 
Xogales, another suburb of Orizaba. The factory 
<ccopies an area of 170 square meters. The build- 
-gz are lit with 1,100 incandescent lamps and so 
arc lights. The company generates its own elec- 
n-.atv. In addition to the power derived from 
±e turbine wheels, there is a magnificent steam- 
engine of English make ; capacity, 450 horse- 
power. There are eight Northrop American 
Iwms. The balance of the machinery, with the 
exception of the electrical plant, is English. The 
electrical part is French. This factory is now the 
second largest in the republic, the largest being 
That at Nogales. This concern employs some o;o 
operatives — men, women, and children— but the 
belp so far is almost entirely male, girls and 
women being scarce in the district. Germans and 
Frenchmen are in charge of the printing. Six 
colors are printed simultaneously, with ;fine en- 
rrossed English cylinders. The capacity of the 
mill is 1,500 bolts a day. The mills are turning 
out various grades of goods, from common manta 
to prints. At present they are not making a very 
cigh class of goods, but when the help gets more 
intelligent they will do so." 

Minister Straus writes from Constantinople, 
under date of May 18, 1809, that, according to a 
note verbale from the ministry of foreign affairs in 
Turkey, the regulations prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of horses from that country have been re- 
moved and a duty of 5 Turkish liras ($34) will be 
charged upon each horse exported. As inquiries 
are made from time to time regarding the export 
of Arab horses from Turkey, adds Mr. Straus, 
this information may be of interest. 

Consul Skinner of Marseilles, under date of 
May 3. 189a, transmits the following information : 

"Reports from Algeria indicate that standing 
crops will be seriously damaged and in some cases 
destroyed by the clouds of grasshoppers now mov- 
ing in a northerly direction. Ten thousand 
francs ($1,030) have already been placed at the 
disposal of the general of the division for the first 
expenses incurred in fighting against the invasion, 
and steps have been taken to secure $38 600 addi- 
tional for the same purpose. Near Biskra 3,200 
camels are being employed in the transportation 
of inflammable materia], which is being burned 
where deposits of eggs are found. In all parts of 
the colony men are at work plowing up eggs and 
destroying them. It is hoped that the energetic 
measures being taken will prevent a now menaced 
catastrophe. The Algerian wheat crop of 1898 
was estimated at 14,118,000 bushels. The exports 
of cereals from the colony during 18,7 were as 
follows, in tons: Wheat, 54. 178 ; corn, 971 ; barley, 
35-49" ; oats, 32,781 ; flour, 3,826." 

Consul-General Holloway writes from St. Peters- 
burg: The Russian Government has raised the 
pilotage for steamers and sailing-ships trading 
with Cronstadt and St. Petersburg from 60 copecks 
fjo 9 cents) per foot draft to 6 copecks (3.09 cents) 
per register ton from and to sea. The difference 
is considerable, amounting to 60 roubles ($30.00) 
for a steamer of 1,500 tons loading or discharging 
is Cronstadt, and i>o roubles ($61.80) if such 
steamer goes np to St. Petersburg. 

An analysis of the banking and railway statis- 
tics of Ireland for 1S08 shows that the amount of 
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deposits and cash balances in the various banks 
in Ireland on December 31, 1808, was $138,156,777, 
being an increase, as compared with 1897, of 
$3,387,084. The total amount was made up of $191,- 
915,027 in the joint-stock banks, $35,160,462 in the 
post-office savings-banks, and $11,071,288 in the 
trustees' savings-bank. These figures, respec- 
tively, show the following increases as compared 
with 1897: $671,577, $2,525,714, and $189,793. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that not only 
was the total amount in the banks the largest ever 
recorded, but that in each class of banks the de- 
posits were the largest on record. The average 
bank-note circulation at the close of 1898 was $31,- 
150,466, a decrease of $3,260,533 as compared with 
1897. There were 2,988 miles of railway open in 
Ireland at the close of 1898, the earnings of which 
were $16,979,597, an increase over 1897 of $228,929, 
or 1.4 per cent. The local financial papers seem 
to consider the above figures evidence of a very 
satisfactory condition of affairs as regards the 
resources at the command of the people, and of an 
increased capacity to save a portion of their earn- 
ings. While this may be partly true, it is believed 
that these increased deposits in the banks, draw- 
ing little or no interest, are due to some extent to 
distrust in many of the businesses in which the 
people formerly invested, and partly to the high 
price of really sound securities and the conse- 
quent small dividends on money invested. 

The wool market in the province of Silesia has 
not only decreased in quantity during the past five 
years, but the quality has deteriorated. Breslau, 
the capital of the province of Silesia, is the chief 
market of Germany for all kinds of wool. The 
amount of wool offered for sale in Breslau during 
the year 1808 was as follows: Old fine to extra fine 
Silesian wool: Fleece washed, 495,000 pounds; in 
the grease, 175,000 pounds. Wool of sheep more or 
less crossed with Rambouillets, fleece washed and 
in the grease, 825.000 pounds ; better quality of 
Posen wools, fleece washed and in the grease, 550,- 
000 pounds. 

Ia the year 1898 the prices per 50 kilograms 
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(no 33.pounds), for Silcsian wools were as follows : 
Fleece- washed extra-fine "Electoral," $57.12 to 
$64.26; fine wools, $50.00 to $57.12; middle fine, 
$41.55 to $48.80; middle, $30.94 to $39.37; in the 
grease, fine to extra fine, $13.09 to $16.66 ; Posen 
wools: middle fine to fine (special quality), $30.94 
to $42.84 ; in the grease, $11.42 to $13.80. 

In 1897, the amount of wool offered for sale was 
10 per cent, less than in 1898, and in 1894 the quan- 
tity of wool was at least 50 per cent, greater than 
in 1898, and the quality was better. On account 
of the importation of Australian and Buenos Ay res 
wools into this market since 1894 the price of wool 
has been very low ; in fact, it was lower in 1894 
than ever known before. For that reason the 
farmers, who had been raising the pure Silesian 
wool, imported English and Scotch rams, and the 
cross produced larger sheep for meat purposes, 
but an inferior quality of wool in comparison to 
the pure old Silesian product, which is known for 
its soft, silky, and long fleece as one of the finest 
qualities of wool, and was sought after by the 
manufacturers of fine cloths, dress goods, and 
shawls. For the production of these goods, the 
manufacturers are now mixing the fine Silesian 
with wool imported from Sydney and Port Philip, 
as the pure Silesian wool is too high and scarce. 



PERSONALS. 



ROSA Bonheur had many honors showered 
upon her since the Empress Eugenie gave her 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor. She was 
always a stanch patriot. It is related, says the 
London Chronicle, that in 1871 Frederick, crown 
prince of Prussia, rode into her chateau grounds 
at the head of a troop of Uhlans. Dismounting, 
he asked graciously that the great artist would 
do him the honor of receiving his visit and show 
him some of her pictures. A servant carried the 
message to her mistress, and in a few seconds re- 
turned with the answer: " The crown prince of 
Prussia is welcome to look at the pictures he 
wishes to see, bnt Rosa Bonheur can not, and will 
not, entertain her country's conqueror." The 
prince, as may be expected, was greatly taken 
aback with such an answer. For a moment he 
stood undecided, then aaid carelessly : " Well, 
well, so be it ; but as I can not see the artist, I do 
not care to see her pictures; but tell Rosa Bonheur 
that her courage is above that of men, for in all 
France there is not a householder who would have 
dared defy Frederick of Prussia at the head of a 
regiment of soldiers." 



THE following story about the Archduchess 
Valerie of Austria is told by the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the London Morning Post. A short 
time ago a thirteen-year-old schoolboy was sum- 
moned home from his boarding-school at Linzto 
attend his father's funeral in Vienna. The lad 
was without traveling companions, and while 
waiting on the platform at Linz began to cry 
bitterly. His distress was noticed by a lady in 
a first-class compartment, who summoned the 
guard and had the boy brought to her. She paid 
his excess fare for traveling first class, and de- 
voted herself to the task of comforting him and 
relieving the tedium of the long journey to Vi- 
enna, telling htm that she too had suffered much 
from the loss of a parent who had died sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in a foreign land. The 
schoolboy was not a little astonished at the end 
of the journey to learn that the kind-hearted lady 
was the Archduchess Valerie, daughter of the 
emperor. 

In Mr. Justin McCarthy's " Reminiscences," re- 
cently published, there is a good story about 
Thomas Carlyle and his friend Allingham, the 
poet and essayist, whom Mr. McCarthy describes 
as one of the gentlest of men. One thing that 
would never have occurred to any of his friends as 
possible was the chance of his taking on himself 
to dispute with Carlyle. But once when Carlyle 
was denouncing an English statesman, he gently 
urged that something might be said on the other 
aide. "Eh, William Allingham,:' Carlyle broke 



forth, "you're just about the most disputatious 
man I ever met. Eh ! man, when you're in one of 
your humors you'd just dispute about anything." 
It was the fable of the wolt and the lamb over 
again. 

Major Marchand, whom rival factions are 
combining to exalt into the hero of the hour in 
France, was born at Thoissey, a village on the 
edge of the district where the Macon wine is 
grown, says the London Chronicle. His father, a 
grizzled, bony little man of sixty-five, still plies 
his humble trade as a carpenter, and makes a 
decent living, for the country around is fairly 
prosperous. The major is the eldest of four sons, 
all of whom have left home to seek their fortunes 
abroad. One died as a non-commissioned officer 
in the Sudan, and another is employed as a civil- 
ian in Africa, while the youngest hopes to become 
an engineer in the navy. 



AN amusing story concerning the great Bohe- 
mian poet and dramatist, Maurus Jokai, is told 
in the Glasgow Herald. His youthful drama, 
" Dalma," was performed in its author's presence 
at Pesth a few days ago, and the students, with 
true Continental enthusiasm, took the horses out 
of his carriage to drag the hero home. Arrived 
at the house, Jokai put his head out of the car- 
riage window, declaring that he had left these 
premises more than three months, a fact which he 
had for some moments past been endeavoring to 
explain to them. Nothing therefore remained but 
for the students, with many a hearty laugh, to 
drag the carriage to the poet's new abode. 

MR. EDMUND GOSSE has written a paper on 
" Stevenson's Relations with Children," in Cham- 
bers s Journal. In it he relates a story of bis youth- 
ful days as narrated to himself by Stevenson. 
He was still a little fellow when in the summer 
holidays, after reading a number of detective 
novels of a bad kind, he was passing one Snnday 
afternoon along a road in an Edinburgh suburb. 
There he saw a deserted house, furnished, but 
without a caretaker. It struck young Stevenson 
that it would be a fine thing to break into this 
house, which he accordingly did, roaming from 
room to room, looking at books and pictures in 
great excitement, until he thought he heard a 
noise in the garden. Terror seized upon him as 
he imagined himself handcuffed and conveyed to 
prison just as the church folks were returning 
home. He burst out crying, then managed to 
creep out as he had come in. 

David B. Henderson, who will probably be the 
speaker of the next House of Representatives, once 
fired a rather hot shot, according to The Argonaut, 
at Holman of Indiana, whose savage opposition to 
any and all appropriation measures earned him 
the title of "watch-dog of the Treasury." Some 
years ago, when an appropriation for Holman's 
own district was up for consideration, the latter 
arose, and, departing from his usual custom, made 
a warm speech in its favor. The instant he sat 
down Henderson was on his feet. ' Mr. Speaker," 
be said, "the member's address brings to mind 
Byron's lines : 

" ' 'Tis sweet to hear the honest " watch-dog's " 
bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
borne.' 

The Germans ever had the highest admiration 
and respect for Gallifet, and when the cavalry 
hero attended the German maneuvers one au- 
tumn in the eighties by special invitation of the 
old emperor, relates the London Chronicle, he was 
treated with the most exquisite courtesy and con- 
sideration. His majesty placed him on his right 
hand at table, and felt inclined to repeat Che re- 
marked later) what Frederick the Great once said 
to the Austrian Marshal Daun on meeting him 
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Diet for Summer. 

Few people realize what an important part 
the food plays in the temperature of the body. 
It is just as important that the diet be changed 
with the weather, as the clothing. Foods 
that heat the blood should be avoided when 
the mercury stands at 80 degrees as much as 
one would shun a heavy overcoat. 

Meat heats the blood and should not be eaten 
in hot weather. Many people are so accus- 
tomed to their meat, however, that they feel 
as if there was something lacking in the meal 
without it. 

An investigator has been experimenting for 
years on a substitute for meat and has at last 
discovered a delicious, dainty vegetable meat 
that can hardly be distinguished in taste from 
beef. This new and nutritious product is 
called Protose. It contains 25 per cent, more 
nutriment and 10 per cent, more fat-making 
properties than beef and can be served in any 
manner that beef or chicken can be prepared. 

The noted trainer at Princeton College, Mr. 
Walter M. Christie, says : " For hot weather 
Protose takes the place of meat admirably 
and one feels the better for using it." 

Protose is made by the Sanitas Nut Food 
Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. Any of our read- 
ers who will mention The Literary Digest, 
and enclose six cents to the maker, to pay pos- 
tage, will receive by mail free a sample can 
and handsome booklet on nut foods. 
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liter the seven-years' war. The marshal was for 
liking his place at table opposite the king, but 
Frederick exclaimed : " No, that will never do ; 
come and sit beside me ; I know only only too 
well what it is to have you on the other side," 

A whiter in CasselTs Magazine tells a pretty 
story of Sardou. In his twenty-third or twenty. 
:' -nrth year (the date was April, 1854) he had coll- 
ided to produce at the Odeon a comedy called 
.be "Taverne des &tudiants." The author him- 
self bad named it simply "The Tavern." The 
aanager of the theater, which is situated in the 
cedents' quarter of Paris, renamed it, with an eye 
to gain, " The Students' Tavern," whereupon the 
scholars, thinking themselves attacked, promptly 
dinined the piece. Sardou's distress both of mind 
ltd body was now extreme, and lie was presently 
li t low in his garret by a terrible attack of ty- 
-hoid fever. On another floor of the house there 
m living a certain pretty Mile, de Brecourt, who 
Hi sometimes met the unsuccessful interesting 
-ramatist upon the stairs. Missing him, the young 
'sir learned in what manner he was stricken, and 
Mating to the top story, she installed herself at 
:> bedside. So good a nurse did Mile, de Bre- 
raart prove that Victorien was presently in cour- 
ageous health again ; and there is nothing to add 
except that the devoted nurse became, in a very 
•Sort time, the not less devoted wife. Yes ; there 
s something else to add, for his young wife, hav- 
ing saved his life, promptly placed in his hands 
tke means of fortune. She it was who brought 
h-m under the notice of Dejazet, just as that great 
actress was founding a theater of her own. The 
encouragement and support of Dejazet awoke in 
Sardou the talent which was being stifled. She 
brought out in succession his " Candide " (the 
?«ce he had carried tremblingly to her), the 
• Premieres Armes de Figaro " (his first distinct 
«Kcess), M. Garat," and the " Pris Salnt-Uer- 
11* Suffering was at an end, the empty purse 
began to fill, and nine years later Victorien Sar- 
: -s was on the flood-tide of prosperity. 
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OU cannot afford to take chances 
in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 
the best materials (and, as you will find, by 
far the cheapest) can be obtained. 

The best materials are Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. The brands named 
in margin are genuine. 

Cn pj C Bv a,in * National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colon, 
r IV C C anv desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to \ 



National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 



game. He's papa coming home late 
you."— Tit-Bits. 



and I'm 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Wnstt Did They Mean?— "And was your speech 
unccess?" "Well, when I sat down they said it 
was tbe best thing I had ever done."— Judy. 



No Case on Record. — "Brooks," asked Rivers, 
* do you know what will cure a wart?" "I never 
heard of a wart being sick," said Brooks, without 
looking up from his writing.— Chicago Kecord. 

One of Many. — " You are not very fond of surf- 
bathing, are you?" asked her friend. "Not 
very." replied the girl in the bathing-suit. "My 
s5ection for salt water is merely platonic. "—Puck. 



Frightful. — Uneasy Passenger (on an ocean 
steamship): "Doesn't the vessel tip frightfully." 

Dicsified Steward 1 "The vessel, mum, is 
rrring to set a good example to the passengers. " 

-Tit- Bits. 

Bright future May : "I shouldn't think 

T<5u'd be feeling so gay after quarreling with 
Jick last night." 

Madge: "But just think of making up again ! " 
-Brooklyn IJJe. 

Haw to Do It —The only way to enjoy a 
Georgia watermelon is to scoop out the heart with 
:be hands, fetch a swipe or two across the mouth, 
sid let the juice trickle down your neck and arms. 
- Atlanta Constitution. 

Her I>l agnosia —"Yes," said the pale woman, 
"ay husband keeps grumbling day after day 
iVrnt the way things are going." "What makes 
i.a?" "He says it's patriotism. But between 
TOiand me, I think it's rheumatism."— Washing- 
tot Star. 

No More to be Said— MAMMA : "Susie, what 
in yon mean by all this noise ? See how quiet 

Willie is." 

Sctie : "Of course he's quiet, ma— that's our 



After Patrick Uenry.— HENPEKT : "Emily, 
these biscuits aren't the kind that " 

Mrs. Henpekt (glaring) : "Go ahead, Henry ; 
go on ! " 

Henpekt : "That I used to get down in Cuba 
in the war."— Brooklyn Life. 



Free Coinajge. —Trotting Thomas: "I wish I 
conld turn myself into a rumor for a few mo- 
ments." 

Walking William: "What for?" 
T. T. : "Why they say rumor gains currency."— 
Yonkers Statesman. 



Laugh. — Burglar (taking watch 
'Ha, ha ! excuse me for taking up 



The Last 

from vest) - 
your time." 

SCRIBBLER ; "Oh, that's all right— the watch 
only cost a dollar, and I will get two dollars for 
the joke. Ha, ha, ha ! "-fudge. 

Theory and Practise.— Kino Lady : "If you 
did not drink liquor, you would have more to eat." 

TRAMP: "Oh, no, mum; no indeed, mum; it's 
just the other way. If the barkeeper didn't see 
us buying a drink once in a while we'd soon 
starve."— New York Weekly. 

Appreciated.— Watts: "Did you see that story 
about an arrowhead being brought up from a 
dept of more than 1,500 feet underground ? " 

Potts: "Yes. Strikes me the fellow that shot 
it that deep into the earth must have been a pretty 
good man in his time."— Indianapolis Journal 

Auf Wiedersehen — After the high-church wed 
ding, the fashionable bride and groom shook 
hands. "Shall we meet again?" she asked, try- 
ing to seem interested. "Yes, there's ladies' day 
at the club, you know," he answered, smiling, for 
it would be impolite to act bored.— Detroit Jour- 
nal. 

The Old Trouble.— "I would like to know," 
said the gruff old father to the young man who 
had been calling with considerable frequency, 
"whether you are going to marry my daughter?" 
"So would I," answered the diffident young man. 
" Would you mind asking her ? "—Chicago Evening 
Post. 

Side Lights on History.— "Do I want the 
earth?" echoed Alexander the Great. "I should 
say I do. I want all the earths there are ! " "But, 
my master," urged one of his confidential advisers, 
you couldn't display them to any advantage, i 
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nam*. 
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You haven't the space." It was then that Alexan- 
der wept.— Chicago Tribune. 

A Feminine Victim.— Mr. Lingerer: "I must 
tell you about the dream I had last night; it was 
an awfully pleasant one." 

Miss Weary (indifferently) : "Indeed !" 

MR. LINGERER : "Yes. I dreamed that I was 
hundreds of miles away from here." 

MISS WEARY (with enthusiasm) : "Oh, how de- 
lightful."— Richmond Dispatch. 

The Main Question.— A funny incident hap- 
pened during a performance of "Macbeth" in 
Dublin. In the sleep-walking scene, when the 
nurse and doctor appeared on the stage together 
and confabulate with one another, a loud voice 
suddenly called out from the gallery, causing a 
roar of laughter in the middle of a most serious 
scene: "Well, doctor! Is it a boy or a girl?"— 
Tid-Bits. 

Sold.— Her dilating eyes left no doubt that she 
-was deeply horrified. "What dreadful people!" 
she cried. "The Orientals, I mean ! They actually 
sell wives in department stores, I read here ! " 
•" Well, we can't brag much ! " protested the man, 
Tier husband, speaking in general terms, it is true, 
but glaring fixedly at the So-cent rocking-chair 
she had that day paid $3.50 for at a bargain 
sc ram ble. — Detroit Journal. 

Practising Medicine.— "Doctor," sighed the 
fat man, "I guess it's no use. I've tried every- 
thing you've prescribed and grown fleshier all the 
time. Your latest recommendation was to ride 



Morning 
Headache 



is usually caused by retention of uric acid In 
the system which. If not attended to, results 
in rheumatic, catarrhal or kidney troubles. 



Tartarlithine.. 



gives Immediate relief In these 

Dr. J. M. Welch, St. Paul.. Minn., says: 
" I gave Tartarlithine to a lady who had been 
suffering for ten days with a severe headache, 
caused by retention of uric acid, having been 
a sufferer from that complaint for several 
years. For the past ten days her physician 
could not relieve her headache, and the Tar- 
tarlithine helped her very materially—at 
once." 

Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street. New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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ALICE B. STOCKH AM k CO.. BOFifth Ave., Chicago. 



horseback. I've done so faithfully for a month, 
but I've taken on eighteen pounds and the horse 
has lost 160." "Ah! there's a scientific sugges- 
tion," said the elated doctor. "Try letting the 
horse ride you for a while."— Detroit Free Press. 

Girls Never Understand.— "I don't see," said 
Flossie, throwing a torpedo on the ground with a 
bang, "how they manage to blow up a big ship 
with one of these things." "Oh, you girls can't 
expect to understand about such thing," said 
Tommy, in a superior manner. "Of course the 
torpedoes they use are about a hundred times as 
big, and they use a derrick to lift them and drop 
them on the ship."— Harper's Bazar. 

A Fable.— Once upon a time some Parties of- 
fered to sell a Farmer a tin box for $500. "But it 
contains only sawdust ! " protested the Farmer, 
who took seven daily papers. "Yes," replied the 
Parties, smiling patiently, "but with a sucker be- 
ing born every minute, there's going to be a great 
demand for sawdust. There's bound to be a 
bulge in sawdust sooner or later." The Farmer 
was much struck with this theory, and bought 
the box, mortgaging his farm to raise the money. 
This fable teaches that with the common people 
becoming so exceedingly intelligent, as they now 
are, methods of doing business with them will 
have to be revolutionised.— Detroit Journal. 



IS IT A TRIFLE P 



That Common Trouble, Acid Dyspepsia, 
or Soar Stomach. 



Current Events. 



Monday, July 24. 

- More mob violence, bloodshed, and intense 
excitement marked the efforts to. operate the 
trolley lines in Cleveland, Ohio. A car was 
wrecked by an explosion, injuring several per- 
sons. A boy was shot and killed by a non-Union 
car conductor, and the police charged repeatedly 
upon the street mobs. All the Cleveland militia 
are under arms. 

—The reciprocity treaty between the United 
State* and France was signed at Washington. 

—The Kev. Dr. Thomas 3. Sawyer, the noted 
Universalist writer and educator, aged ninety-five 
years, died in Boston. 

—The twenty-one strikers arrested in Brooklyn 
for wrecking the elevated railroad pillars with dy- 
namite were discharged. 

Between 5,000 and 7,000 coat-makers in New 
York struck. 

—About 200 Postal Telegraph messenger boys in 
New York went on a strike. 

By an explosion of gas in a Pennsylvania 
mine, four men lost their lives. 

—General Wood reports that he has the yellow- 
fever situation under control at Santiago. 

—The final act embodying the declaration of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague has been made 
public, for the approval of the respective govern- 
ments. 

—The rumor that President Krflger, of the 
South African Republic, has resigned, is denied. 
—Reports of a Chinese-Japanese alliance are 

taking a definite form. 

Tuesday, July 25. 

-Gen. Joseph Wheeler sails jo the transport 
Tartar from San Francisco for Manila. 

—The state militia, to the number of a thousand 
or more, with the adjutant-general of Ohio in 
command, have supplemented the troops at 
Cleveland, to suppress disorder growing out of 
the trolley strike. 

—At the meeting of the Cabinet, Secretary Alger 
made his farewell, and his successor, Mr. Root, 
was formally presented. 

—The messenger boys on strike in Cincinnati 
were joined by the newsboys, and scenes of great 
disorder prevailed. 



Now Recognized as a Cause of Serious 
Disease. 

Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heart- 
burn or sour stomach, is a form of indigestion 
resulting from fermentation of the food. The 
stomach being too weak to promptly digest it, 
the food remains until fermentation begins, 
filling the stomach with gas, and a bitter, sour, 
burning taste in the mouth is often present. 
This condition soon becomes chronic, and 
being an everyday occurrence, is given but 
little attention. Because dyspepsia is not im- 
mediately fatal, many people do nothing for 
the trouble. 

Within a recent period a remedy has been 
discovered, prepared solely to cure dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. It is known as Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and is now becoming 
rapidly used and prescribed as a radical cure 
for every form of dyspepsia. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets have been placet! 
before the public ami are now sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents per package. It 
is prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and while it promptly and effectually 
restores a vigorous digestion, at the same time 
is perfectly harmless and will not injure the 
most delicate stomach, but, on the contrary, 
by giving perfect digestion strengthens the 
stomach, improves the appetite, and makes 
life worth living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases. 
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Bachelor's Button* made 
with lnproved Wash-, 
bur no Patent Fasteners' 

slip on in a Jiffy. Pressalittle 

lever— they bold like frrtm 
death, but don't Injure the 
fribric. Instantly released 
when desired. By mall. 10c. 
each. Illus. catalogue. Mow- 
ing collar button* and other 
useful novelties nude with 
these fasteners, fres on re- 
quest. 

American Ring Co., Box 55, Waterbury. Conn. 





1NGERS0LL DOLLAR 
SEWING MACHINE. 

Warranted to do Perfect Sewing 

on «ny F*l<ric; I. --k Kilt, li . V*e* Kexo- 
[pir HaU'lilne Needles and Thread ; a De- 
light to Olrlafor makhiic Dolls' Clnlhlnjr 
and also cspable of doing Family 
Sowing. Htronglysnd Perfrnly Built 
andOnarantend. Tour Money Back. 
If You Want It. Sent by EiprMS 
for only SI.OO. By Hail 32c 
Bstia. Largo Catalogue of 
Merchandise sent PRBB. 
R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. , 
Dspt. 17 67Cortlsudt8i..N. Y. 



If you Feel Irritable 

Take Horsford'a Acid Phosphate. 

makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an 
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Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled (or prevention and cure of throat and lung 
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WATER I OO PURE 
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No. 188 N. Green St.. Chicago. 
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— Toefanoral of Col. Robert O. Ingersoll was 

held ax bis home at Dobbs' Perry on the Hudson. 

-Opposition is arising In France to the rati- 
fication of the commercial treaty with this coun- 
try. 

Wtdntsday, July 26. 

— Comparative order is restored In Cleveland. 
Cars are being run on nearly all the lines. 

— Ponr hundred striking bricklayers in Buffalo 
return to work, the company granting part of their 
demands. 

—The 600 employees of the Pingree & Smith 
shoe factory, of Detroit, return to work, the com- 
pany gaining a victory over the union. 



EUROPE 

j H. Caze & Sons Tourist Agency 



ESTABLISHED 1S44 

R. H. CRUNDBN. General Agent 

Forty Programmes, all Europe, now ready— 
sa-r where you are going. Individual trips. Es- 
corted parties, Round the World. Tourist Gazette, 
too pp. free. 113 Broadv/ay, New York. 



SUMMER EXCURSIONS 

TROY LINE 

To Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, the Adiron- 
dacks, and all points North and East, 
far* Iswar than by any other routo. 

Searchlights. Dining-rooms unsurpassed. 
Strs. Saratoga and City of Troy have been entirely rebuilt. 
Service daily except Saturday from West 10th St. at 6 p.m. 
Sunday steamers touch at Albany. Send for Eacur. booklet . 
R. L, Him, Gen'l Ticket Agent, Piar**.. H. R. 
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TBS ROOT CHARJOKO INLAKD WATRR 
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Sttamtrs "New York" and** Albany' 
General Office. Desbrones Street 
Pier, New York 



Pick on Memory 

Near edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, >s cents. Sent by mall. 
Address B. PICK, 137 Bast 10th Street, Hew Tork. 



POULTRY ABB 

trial 10 seats. SawtpU rvtt. 64-pafe practical 
poultry book free to yearly snbsoribera 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 
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buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
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A COLLEGE AND SEMI- 
NARY FOR WOMEN. 
Course of study fnrnished'on application. 

Miss Lxila 8. McKee, Ph.D.. President. 

Oxford, Ohio. 
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-President and Mrs. McKinley left Washington 
for Lake Champlain. 

—The demand for Iron and steel is so great 
that a practical famine in pig iron is reported 
from many parts of the country. 

—Captain Dreyfus is said to be seriously ill with 
fever. 

—Gen. Ullses Heureaux, President of the Do- 
minican Republic, was assassinated at Moca, 
Santa Domingo, by Ramon Caceros, who escaped. 

Thursday, July zj. 

—Brigadier-General Hall, with 1,000 men, has 
captured Calamba, a town on the south shore of 
Laguna de Bay. Our force lost four killed and 
twelve wounded ; the Filipinos left three dead 
and twelve were captured. 

—The transports Ohio, Newport, and Tacoma 
sail from San Francisco for Manila. 

—Two thousand brickmakers struck in Chicago. 
Friday, July 2S. 

—The cruiser New Orleans and the gunboat 
Hacblaa were ordered to San Domingo to pro- 
tect American interests there, in case of trouble 
following the assassination of President Heureaux. 

—Chief Justice Chambers, of Samoa, arrived at 
San Francisco. 

—The Populist Convention of Kentucky 
nominated a full state ticket and indorsed Whar- 
ton Barker, of Philadelphia, as presidential can- 
didate. 

—The Buakln cooperative colony, of Ruskin, 
Tenn., sold its 1,700 acres and ceased to exist. 

—The volcanic eruptions on the island of 
Hawaii continue with great violence. 

Saturday, July ao. 

—Rapid progress in filling up the new volun- 
teer regiments is reported at the War Depart- 
ment. 

—Captain C. F. Goodrich has been assigned to 
command the battleship Iowa, which is at San 
Francisco. 

—Ten Eyck won the amateur single-scull row- 
ing championship at Boston. 

—The final sitting of the peace conference 
was held at The Hague. 

—The insurgents of San Domingo are await- 
ing the arrival of their leader, to begin active 
operations. 

— General Guxman Blanco, ex-president of 
Venezuela, died in Paris. 

Sunday, July 30. 

—The report of the Samoan commission is 
made public, recommending a new form of gov- 
ernment for the island. 

—An accident on the Erie road, near Lacka- 
waxen, caused the death of an engineer and 
fireman and Injured twenty-seven persons. 

—Secretary McAneny, of the Civil Service Re- 
form League, replies to Secretary Gage's de- 
fense of the President's civil service order. 

—Two balloonists cross the English Channel, 
reaching an altitude of 13,000 feet. 



When in Montreal tf&rTx 

the tHKK.VS MOTKL. The only lire-proof hotel In 
the city. CAN. Vai'lee, Proprietors. 




Str&nge indeed tha.1" 




r * like SAPOLJ© should 
'm&ke everything so bright, but 
*A needle clothes others, a.nd is itsel/r 
n&kedVTry it in yqy r next house-cleaning 
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Collegiate institute 



A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OF HIGH ORDER 



Pupils board in private families with 
teachers. Board and tuition, from 
$275 to $325 per year. 

All teachers graduates of noted 
schools, and many have studied in 
European universities. Faculty num- 
bers fourteen members. 

Westerleigh Collegiate Institute 

WESTERLEIOH, STATER ISLAND. 



Cfte Brooklyn rjeiflM* Seminary, 
138140 Montague St. % Brooklyn. 

An exceptionally wet I -equipped hoarding* and day 
school for girls. Kach department in charge of a 
specialist. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Special attention to hygiene and phvs.ca! culture. 
49th year. 

CLARA H, COLTOTf, ") 
CORNELIA H. FULTON, )■ Principal*. 

KATHARINE S. WOODWARD, J 
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Comprehends six Schools. The 
LAW School (with Day and 
Evening Classes). Mrdtrai Cot~ 
ttye. Graduate School, Peda- 
gogy, APPLIED SCIENCE and UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. For circulars address the Registrar, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 



Virginia. Richmond. 

University College or Medicine 



310 Students last year— M In Faculty. 

$300.00 for 4 yearn— No compulsory extra*. 

Record before last Virginia Medical Examining Board, 

Wfl*<3S applicant*); before laxt North Carolina Board, 

100% 07 applicants). For Mt page Catalogue, address 

H VST kb HcOutHK,M.D.,LL.D., rarest., or Da. Hodoks, Proctor 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 

LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOltEST fSIVERSlTT. 
Three- Year Courw leading to degree of 1.1. B.. prepares for 
admission to the liar In all the Stated. 
For catalogue address 

E. E. RARRKTT, LL.B., Secretary. 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Liter art 
Digest." 



Problem 40a. 

By J. Pech, Prague. 
A Prize-winner. 
Black— Seven Piecea. 
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White— Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 403. 

BV J. JESPERSEN, SVENDBORG. 

Black -Seven Pieces. 
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White— Bight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problem*. 

No. 396. 
Key-move, Q— Kt 3. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem. Pa.; 
the Rev. P. H.Johnston, Elisabeth City, N. J.; P. 
S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; R. M. Campbell, 
Cameron, Tex.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. 
Va.; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; the Rev. 
J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. 
Streed, Cambridge, 111.; Dr. P. M. Mueller, Law- 
renceburg, Ind.; J. H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt.; 
W. H. Philbin, Archbald, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass ; C. F. McMullan, Madison, Va.; J. 
Astrom, Milwaukee ; O A. Rice, Chicago ; G. W. 
S-V , Canton, Miss.; D. E. Horn, Branford, Fla., 
Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb.; "Merope," Cin- 
cinnati; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; Dr. F. W. 
Pannin, Hackett, Ark. ; M. Crown, Waco, Tex.; 
the Rev. S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. S.; C. E. 
Lloyd, Washington C H , O., H. A. Horwood, 
Hoboken, N. J.; T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C. 

Comments: "Very good"-M. W. H.j "Still an- 
other Queen-massacre "— I W. B; "Might pass 
muster as first-class "— F. H. J. ; "Good and easy " 
— F. S. F.; "A pretty game little fellow"— R. M. 
C; "A dandy. Better than 394*— L. A. L. M.; 
"Pretty but not difficult "-H. W. F. 



Kt— B 4 
KPxR 



KtPx R 



Kt 



No. 397. 
-Q3 



B— Kt 1, mate 



Kt— R 3 



Any 
Kt— Q 3 

P x Kt 
R-R 3 

' K x R 



R— R 4, mate 



Kt— K a, mate 



R x K P, mate 



3- 



Any other 
Other variations depend on those given. 
Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B., F. 

H. J., F S. P., R. M. C.,C. R. O., L. A. L. M., J. 
G. L . Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S., F. M. M. 

Comments: "Difficult but rather defective"— 

I. W. B.; "Solution depends on second move, which 
is exceedingly intricate "— F. H. J.; "Quite diffi- 
cult "-F. S. F.; "Very difficult "-R. M. C; "Deep 
and difficult "— C. R. O.; "Very fine and difficult " 
— L. A. L. M.; "First-prize well won "—J. G. L. 

The reason that so few got this problem is that 
so many selected Q — K 5 as the key-move. One 
of our solvers writes: "After 1, Q— K 5, I can see 
no way by which Black can avert a, R x P (K j) 
die. ch., and Kt— B 4, mate." The reply to Q— K 5 
is R-R 4. If j, R x P ch, then R x Q, etc. 

R. M. C, and Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of 
Tennessee, got 104 and 345; L. A. L. M., 395, C. 
B. L., and H. A. H., and Dr. C. S. M., 394 , B. C. 
Harrison, San Francisco, 391 and 393. 

Roasting Pillsbury. 

The Washington Post declares that our cham- 
pion "deserves, and will receive, no sympathy 
whatever" for losing first prise in the London 
Tournament. "It was his own fault," etc. His 
countrymen expected him to take first," etc. To 
this the Norfolk Landmark felicitously replies: 

"Thai is right. If an American enters any sort 
of contest with a foreigner, he must win or be dis- 
graced. It is true that Lasker, who won the first 
prise at London, played a phenomenal game, los- 
only once outright; but that ought not to have 
disturbed Pillsbury. Pillsbury ought to have 
risen to the occasion and won every game he 
played. The American people have no patience 
with the man who loses, and they make haste to 
dispose him from their graces. . . . Know all 
men bv .these presents: No such thing as a second 
prise Is worthy of consideration in the United 
States of America. We feel that we are in a posi- 
tion to take everything now, and have just started 
out to acquire the earth, beginning with the Phil- 
lippines. It is a pity that our so-called Champion 
Chess-player can not get the best of a measly Hun- 
garian or Russian. The thing is a shame and is 
not to be tolerated. Pillsbury should be branded 
with a red-hot iron, hung by the thumbs for a 
week, and then shot. . . . Conspuez Pillsbury ! 
Out with him ! ! A bas le traitrt .'.'/• 

Lasker and Janowski. 

The latest item of interest in the Chess-world is 
Janowski's desire to play Lasker a match for /400 
a side and the Championship of the World. The 
French expert is anxious to have this settled early 
in 1900, and will play anywhere except in London. 
His objections to the British metropolis are not 
given. It is the general opinion of Chess-students 
that Lasker is much stronger than Janowski ; but 
the latter has been playing very fine Chess and 
improving right along, so that a match between 
these masters would be productive of some very 
fine games. 

"The American Cheaa Magazine." 

The only magazine in America devoted to Chess 
begins its third volume with the July number 
which has just been received. We congratulate 
American Chess enthusiasts over the fact that Dr. 
L D. Broughton, Jr., assumes the editorship, for 
under his able management we have every reason 
to believe that we will have a first-class publica- 
tion. This number is interesting and Instructive, 
and give* promise that the good work will con- 
tinue. We have advised our readers to subscribe 
for this magazine, because it was American, and 
especially because we hoped and believed that it 
would be helpful to those interested in Chess. It 
seemed to us at one' time that the A. C. M. was 
fated to go the way of experimental periodicals, 
but we are hopeful now that it will continue as 
good as this number, and that it will receive am- 
ple support, so that It can increase its worth and 
influence 



Games from the London Tourney. 

Lasker Returns the Compliment. 
The only game Lasker lost was his first with 
Blackburne. The second time be played the Eng- 
lish champion, he wasn't caught napping, as the 
following game shows : 



BLACK BUHNK. LASKBR. 
While. Black. 
1P-O4 p-q 4 

I Kt— K B 3 Kt- KB; 
3 P-K 3 P-K3 

« B-Q 3 Q Kt— Q , 

5 Q Kt-Q a jf-O 3 

6 P-K 4 PiP 

7 Kt x P 1 

8 Castles 

9 Kt x B ch 
loR-Ksq I 

II B-K Kt s 
la P-B 3 

13 B-Kt S (a) B-B 3 

14 B x B UiB 
5 g-O. 3 P~_K R 3 



O-Ba 
K R— K sq 

B- ~ 

i6B"-R"4 QR-Biq 
17Q R-Qsq Kt-Q 4 

18 B- Kt 3 P-QKt 4 

19 Kt-Q a Q Kt-Kt 3 
P-Q R 3 (b)P-y R 4 



ai R- 
aa P 



Q KsqP-R 5 
K 4 P-B, 



BLACKBURNE. 
Whitt, • 

13 B — R a 
a 4 Q-Kt 3 

1; KtiP 

28 Q-Bsq(d) 

29 Rx Kt 

30 R-B a 

31 K R-B sq 
3a P-B 3(e) 

33 P X P 

34 R-B 8 ch 

35 R x R ch 

36 0— Kt sq 

irP-Os <0 

38 R— B 7 ch 

39 R-B sq(g) 

40 K-R sq(h) 

41 R— B 8ch 
4a R-B 7 ch 

Resigns. 



LASKBR . 

Black. 

Px BP 
P-Kj(c) 
Kt > Kt 
R-Ktsq 
K-Rsq 

OiRP 
Ax K P 
R x R 
K-R. 
Kt— B 3 
P-Kt? 
K-Rsq 
R-K 7 
Kt-Kt « 
K-Kta 
K-B3 



Notes from The Evening Post. 



(a) The exchange of Bishops, challenged here- 
with, is not at all to our liking. The K B could 
have been used to better advantage. 

(b) Tantamount to wrecking the Queen's wing. 
This move may have been necessary, but the cure 
seems worse than the evil. 

(c) A beautiful and well-calculated rejoinder ! 

(d) If 28. R x P, then Kt x Kt ; so, R x R ch, Q x 
R, and White can not retake the Kt because of 
Q— K 8 ch. Or, 19, K x Kt, R (K sq) x R; 30, Q x R 
(if R x R ch, Q retakes, threatening mate), R x R, 
31. Q x Kt ch, Q— B a, remaining exchange ahead. 
If, however, a8, Kt x Kt, then PxQ; 19, Kt xQ, 
P— Q 7, and wins. 

(?) After 3a, P-K Kt 3, P— B 6, White's Bishop 
would be shelved for good. 

(f) If R— K 8, then P— <J 4, which White prevents 
with his last move, threatening also R— B 4. 

(g) Nothing would be gained by continued check- 
ing at B 8 and 7, as the King crossing over would 
ultimately attack the Rook, which then must re- 
turn to the first rank to guard against R— K 8 ch. 



BIRD. 
Whilt. 

1 P K 4 

a P-K B 4 
3KP1P 

4 B-Kt 5 ch 

5 P x P 

6 B-B 4 

I $1-0 B 3 
9Q-B sq 
10 Kt-Qsq 
u Kt— K 3 
• a P-Q R 3 

13 P-K Kt 3 

14 P-K R 4 



an Easy One for Pillsbury. 
Falkbeer Counter Gambit. 

PILLSBURY. 
Black. 



PILLSBURY. 
Black. 
P-K 4 

P-Q4 
P-K s 
P-B 3 
P x P 
Kt-B 3 
B-U B 4 
Castles 
Q-K a 
P-QR4 
Kt— R 3 
Kt— B a 
Q Kt-Q 4 
Kt x Kt 



BIRD. 

White. 

15 Px Kt 

16 Q- K a 
i 7 H-Qa 

18 U-Ba 

19 Q x R 
2oQ-Kt a 
n B-K a 
aa K — B sq 
S3 B x B 
24 K- B a 
as K-B sq 

26 K-B a 

27 K-K 2 
Resigns. 



Q-R a 
R-Q sq 
B-K Kt 5 
R x B 
B x K P 

Q-Qs 
B-Q 7 ch 
Kt-0« 
Kt— K 6ch 
Kt x P dis ch 
Kt — K 6 ih 
Kt x B ch 
Q-Q 6 ch 



The Westminster Gatette in commenting on this 

fame says: "Bird played a favorite variation of 
is own, with which he might have been success- 
ful against inferior opponents, but Pillsbury de- 
molished it mercilessly in a few moves. It shows 
the lucid grasp of the situation and thorough 
judgment of position of the American master." 

Errata. 

The London Games 

We are very sorry that there are so many typo- 
graphical errors in the "Games from the London 
Tournament" that we have published. Special 
efforts will be made to have the rest of the games 
correct. The Lasker-Blackburne, Lasker-Lee, 
Lasker-Steinitz, Janowski-Pillsbury, Showalter- 
Maroczy, and Maroczy-Tschigorin games are free 
from blunders. In the Janowski-Schlechter 
game. Black's 14th shonld be P— B 4 ; in the Tschi- 
gorin-Pillsbnry game. White's aist should be P— 
Kt 3; in the Steinitz-Blackburne game. Whites- 6th 
should be B x P, Black's aist Kt x R P, and 
White's 25th R— Q 4; in the Pillsbury-Lasker 
game, Black's 27th should be Q—R 4, and White's 
33d R (Kt sq)-Kt a. 

Lasker May Come to America. 

We are informed that the Manhattan Chess- 
Club, of New York City, is trying to make ar- 
rangements to induce the Champion to visit this 
country. His terms are rather high ; but we hope 
that this will not stand in the way, as his coming 
to the United States would be of great advantage 
to Chess. If arrangements are made, it is under- 
stood that he will give exhibition games, meeting; 
all comers, and will lecture on Chess. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



CLOSE OF THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

NOW that the delegates at The Hague have concluded their 
deliberations (the conference ended July 36), the fruit of 
their labors becomes an important matter of discussion. The 
proposed arbitration court, which is considered by far the most 
-valuable result, must depend entirely on the support of public 
opinion to give it force ; and the comments and arguments of the 
public press and of prominent men for the next few months or 
years can make ormar this effort to keep the world's peace. The 
reception of the conference's results by the press, therefore, is of 
considerable consequence. 

The proposed arbitration court will have its headquarters at 
The Hague, and will be composed of four representatives from 
each power, to hold office six years. The parties in dispute may 
select from this court any number of judges upon whom they can 
agree. The special field for this tribunal will be cases involving 
questions of judicial bearing, especially as regards the meaning 
and application of treaties. Perhaps the feature that will do 
more than all else to aid the cause of peace is the proviso that 
neutral nations may call the attention of disputing powers to the 
existence of the court ; so that if the disputing parties then refuse 
to arbitrate, they will have to tell why, or suffer a loss in public 
esteem. The nation which recommends arbitration, moreover, 
will feel constrained by its sense of consistency to submit to arbi- 
tration at its own next quarrel. Sixteen governments, by their del- 
egates, signed the arbitration agreement. The United States re- 
served the rights declared in the Monroe doctrine. Germany, 
Austria, China, Japan, Luxemburg, Servia, Switzerland, and 
Turkey did not sign the agreement, but some of them probably 
will do so before the close of the year, when the time for doing so 
expires. 

Pifteen governments signed the convention on the rules of war, 
fifteen the adaptation of the Geneva convention to naval warfare. 



seventeen the declaration prohibiting the use of explosives from 
balloons, sixteen the declaration prohibiting the use of projectiles 
containing asphyxiating gases, and fifteen the prohibition of the 
use of dum-dum bullets. England and the United States did not 
sign the agreement prohibiting the use of dum-dum bullets. The 
final act, which reviews the work of the congress and recommends 
future conferences, was signed by all the nations represented : 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, China, Denmark, Spain, 
the United States, Mexico, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Persia, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, Sweden and Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

One result of the conference has been, it is said, to give added 
prestige to the United States in the eyes of the other nations. 
The Hague correspondent of the New York Huh says : 

"The feature of the congress which most impresses many mem- 
bers is the removal of many prejudices and misconceptions which 
more than two months of close and amicable association between 
representative men of all countries has accomplished. 

" This will unquestionably prove of greater future value to the 
United States than to any other country. It is true, as mentioned 
earlier in these despatches, that there was a feeling at the outset 
in many delegates' minds that the Americans were almost inter- 
lopers in what bad heretofore been regarded as exclusively 
European questions. This feeling had entirely disappeared be- 
fore the American delegates themselves raised the point a week 
ago that the United States must decline to accept the proposed 
duty to volunteer friendly offices in quarrels between European 
countries. Moreover, America is not only fully recognized as a 
great new factor in the international situation, but her delegates 
have commanded greater influence during the past six weeks of 
the session than those of any other country. 

"It is a curious but significant fact that nothing added so much 
to the American influence in that parliament of the world as the 
advent of the American flag in the far East. It has been mani- 
fested again and again in indirect ways to the United States dele- 
gates that the appearance of American authority on the other side 
of the Pacific has won recognition and respect from the other 
great powers such as no amount of internal progress and prosper- 
ity would have accomplished. " 

A Ridiculous Court. — " It is safe to say that the expectations 
of neither Mr. Stead nor the congress will be anywhere near real- 
ized in the matter of arbitrating international disputes. Mr. 
Stead himself admits that the wording of the agreement leaves 
tho right to any nation to blackball any other nation applying to 
be included, except the nations signing The Hague compact. 
England would surely blackball the Traaavaal. Italy would never 
consent to the Pope becoming a member, the United States would 
never permit the so-called republics of Cuba and the Philippines 
to appeal to the arbitration court, nor would any of the signatory 
powers allow the court to listen to an appeal from China for pro- 
tection against the spoliation of the empire by greedy Europe. 

" It looks like a close corporation of the stronger nations to pro- 
tect themselves while scrambling for opportunity to make con- 
quest of the territory of the weaker countries. The most im- 
portant questions now before the world are to have no standing 
at court. The Transvaal must right wrongs put upon it. the 
Pope must fight alone, the Cubans and the Filipinos must wear 
the collar of subjects if they can not win their freedom, and China 
must not grumble if she is too weak to protect herself against 
land robbers. Such a court of arbitration would be a travesty on 
justice, if not on decency, too. " — The Times, Kansas City. 

An International Farce. — "The Peace Conference finished its 
labors and passed into history as one of the many international 
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farces whicb have from time to time engrossed public attention. 
It was an impracticable scheme originated by an autocrat whose 
system of government and the fact that he maintains the largest 
standing army in the world made it plain to everybody that be 
had some other motive in view than the one announced 

"The conference was a failure in every sense of the word, be- 
cause it accomplished nothing of the least practical value. It is 
true that not one of the powers represented had any hope or even 
desire that anything should be accomplished. They all sent 
delegates out of a desire to appear complaisant to Russia, but 
there was but a thinly veiled purpose from the start on the part 
of the delegates that Russia's plans, if indeed she had any, should 
come to naught. 

"The only agreement of interest arrived at by the conference 
was the formulation of a scheme of voluntary arbitration, by 
which nations may refer disputes to a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion. The scheme is utterly impracticable, because the arbitra- 
tion is purely voluntary, and no nation would resort to it except 
where it realized that it could not maintain its point and desired 
a graceful way out of a tight place. . . . The adoption of the 
arbitration plan was the means the conference employed to con- 
ceal the utter insincerity of the whole proceedings. . . . Those 
kind-hearted and well-meaning souls who imagine that the con- 
ference has placed us nearer the millennium are likely to be very 
quickly undeceived." — The Picayune, New Orleans. 

Epoch-Making and Significant. — "In «rder to appreciate the 
labors of the conference at their true value it is necessary to rec- 
ognize the fact that the decline of warfare and the growth of the 
peace sentiment have been and will probably continue to be slow 
— discouragingly slow, perhaps, to men of extremely sanguine 
temperament. Those who confine their attention to their own 
times and their immediate surroundings may be inclined to the 
pessimistic conclusion that human nature will be in the future 
very much the same as it has been in the past, and that war is an 
incurable evil. If, however, the conditions of life during past 
ages be examined, and comparisons be made of the same, a steady 
development of human sympathy and the gradual sapping of the 
military spirit will be noted. At a comparatively recent time in 
the history of mankind a battle was regarded by men of our race 
as a religious rite, wherein the priests of warring clans sacrificed 
the women to slaughter in honor of their tribal gods. The student 
may read in the pages of the chronicles bow our Teutonic ances- 
tors hacked off the arms of their captives and cast the severed 
members into the blazing fires of their altars. Wherever they 
marched their route was marked by wanton massacres, in which 
neither age nor sex was spared. Occasionally the monotony of 
putting a whole nation to the sword was relieved by a variation 



in deviltry, as when the Franks, during the invasion of Gaul, 
rolled their wagons over two hundred maidens and cast the man- 
gled bodies to the dogs 

"It would be possible to trace the amelioration of social life 
through successive sUges up to the present time, each stage show- 
ing a distinct advance in humanity and a decline in brutality. 
The most successful nations from a material point of view are no 
longer those which are the most incessant fighters, but those 
which have developed to the highest degree the arts of peace and 
the pursuits of commerce. The essentially martial Turks occupy 
a low place in the family of nations, while the shopkeeping 
Englishmen are far in the van. In the light of past history the 
achievements of the Peace Conference must be regarded as epoch- 
making. The professional peace-makers may be obliged to defer 
to a still distant future the final consummation of their hopes ; 
but it can not be denied that the establishment by universal con- 
sent of an international court to which all nations may appeal for 
a judgment of their differences must mark a point of departure 
quite as significant as was the proclamation in a more brutal age 
of the ' Truce of God. '"— The Record, Philadelphia. 

An Immense Gain.— "The fact that sixteen nations, including 
the most powerful and the most advanced in Europe, have be- 
come signatories of the arbitration convention really changes the 
situation as to war and peace radically. It makes war more diffi- 
cult and improbable, and it makes peace more easy and certain. 
It creates obstacles in the way of the former and safeguards for 
the latter. It raises in the mind of the world a presumption that 
did not exist in favor of peace. It is a formal and general decla- 
ration that the nation that enters on the path of war without 
having exhausted the means provided for avoiding it must expect 
the condemnation of the opinion of civilized mankind. 

"It will be said that no nation is obliged to regard this opinion. 
That is true. It is equally true that this opinion is all that has 
secured every change for the better in the relations of nations. 
It is open to any government to-day to violate any of the essen- 
tial principles of what is called international law. if it choose to 
do so. There is no court before which it could be arraigned, 
there is no machinery of punishment that could be set in motion 
against it. Other governments might, indeed, join in defending 
its victim, but there is no legal obligation on any one of them to 
do so. Yet it is simply incredible that any government would in 
war bombard a defenseless and unfortified city, or kill prisoners, 
or turn troops loose for rapine and outrage, as was done with im- 
punity only little more than a century ago. Nor is this the only 
evidence of the power of opinion. Every one of the changes for 
the better that have been adopted was originally suggested by 
mere writers, with no authority but the respect their motives and 




TASKS FOR THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR. 
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their reasoning inspired, and often without official station or 
even actual experience in diplomacy. " — The Times, New York. 

American Success. — " Against the one failure to secure the ex- 
emption of private property not contraband from seizure at sea 
the American delegates to the Peace Conference at The Hague 
are to be credited with several distinct diplomatic triumphs. It 
was to their initiative and persistent advocacy that we owe the 
adoption of the principles of mediation and arbitration, which, if 
they do not afford the promise of uninterrupted peace among 
nations, yet provide a standing invitation and method to avoid 
war. The signatory powers bind themselves to at least count 
thirty before they let loose their ponderous armaments. 

"la uniting with the British delegates in opposition to limiting 
the advantages of financial strength and mechanical resources in 
warfare the American delegates were only strengthening the 
forces of civilization against ignorance and sheer brute force. 
The dum-dum bullet is as much an instrument of civilization as 
the bell-mouthed blunderbuss was in its day. 

" But the triumph of genuine American diplomacy was shown 
in securing the adoption of a resolution saving to the United 
States the time-honored principles of the Monroe doctrine. Ac- 
cording to the synopsis of the work of the conference cabled to 
The Times- Herald last Monday the twenty-seventh article of the 
international agreement provides : 

"The signatory powers consider it their duty, whenever an acute con- 
Sict threatening to peace occurs between any of them, to recall to the lat- 
ter that the arbitration court is open to them.' 

"Seth Low was quick to warn his associates that in the word 
"duty ' there might lurk a menace to the Monroe doctrine. They 
therefore formulated and secured the adoption of a resolution de- 
claring that nothing in the arbitration convention shall impose 
an obligation upon the United States to interfere in European 
affairs or vice versa. 

"This preserves to the United States what may be called its 
hemisphere of influence." — The Times- Herald, Chicago. 



THE CLEVELAND BOYCOTT. 

THE singular turn which the street-railway strike in Cleve- 
land took at the end of July has provoked considerable 
comment, mostly of wonder that a city of over a quarter of a mil- 
lion people should enter into the boycott movement with such 
an approach to unanimity. Some of the papers express surprise 
that the people of Cleveland should be so completely "terrorized " 
by the strike leaders ; but others, remembering the aid that the 
Cleveland people have given the 'striking employees from the 
start, conclude that the strikers have cause for their action and 
that the people are influenced rather by sympathy than fright. 
Milwaukee, it will be remembered, had a similar boycott expe- 
rience in 1S96, the movement finally weakening and the street- 
car lines winning a victory. As the Cleveland Leader and Plain 
Dealer have stood with the street railway in the struggle, the 
strike leaders ordered the merchants to place no advertising in 
their columns. The Leader says : 

" To get the true measure of the boycott's meanness and lack 
of every element of fair play it must be imagined reversed. Sup- 
pose that capitalists interested in the big consolidated company 
should begin the systematic discharge of all workingmen em- 
ployed by other companies which they controlled or had influence 
with, if those wage-earners did not ride on the big consolidated 
lines ; would not such tactics be justly denounced as infamous 
cruelty by the same men who are now doing all they can to en- 
force a boycott of their own? Imagine the outcry which would 
go up if any corporation were to notify its employees that they 
must ride on the cars of the Cleveland Electric Railroad or be 
discharged, and should give as its reason a warning from the 
Street Railroad Company that unless it took such action it would 
lose the patronage of the street railroad ! That would exactly 
turn about the conditions existing where a merchant tells his 
clerks that they must not ride on big consolidated cars under pain 
of losing their positions, his excuse being that he fears a boycott. 
All such fighting is hitting below the belt, and hitting innocent 
persons at that. It is unfair, mean, un-American, and vile.' 



The Washington Times says : 

"We are compelled to congratulate the Cleveland strikers on 
their success in boycotting the city of Cleveland. It is a wonder- 
ful illustration of the domination of an organization of men over 
a demoralized outfit of asses and cowards. The supine worms 
of the Cleveland city government should not only be prevented 
from riding in street -cars; they should be compelled to work 
the treadmill for the rest of their lives. If there ever was a ridic- 
ulous exhibition of American official cowardice and contemp- 
tibility Mayor Farley and his Columbus superiors have dis- 
played it." 

FAITH HEALERS AND THE LAW. 

PUBLIC opinion as represented in the daily press is still 
aroused upon the subject of mental healing. The discus- 
sion, which began with the death of Harold Frederic in London 
last October, has recently been further stimulated by a number 
of casus in various parts of the United States in which patients 
have refused or have been refused medical attendance, and have 
subsequently died. Believers in mental therapeutics, whether 
calling themselves mental scientists or Christian scientists, hold 
that a man has an inalienable right to die in his own way. Many 
of their opponents, on the contrary, claim that regular medical 
assistance should be made use of in every serious case of illness, 
and particularly that in the case of children, who are not compe- 
tent to speak for themselves, professional faith healers who dis- 
pense with the traditional therapeutic agencies should not be per- 
mitted to be called in attendance. We have been unable to find 
thus far in the secular press any defense of the new system of 
therapeutics. The Philadelphia Times says : 

"The public press reports almost daily the sacrifice of life in the 
charlatanism popularly known as the faith cure. It is organized 
in all the great centers of population, and tempts those who would 
profit by the infirmities of others to engage in it as a matter of 
speculation. The faith-cure doctor is now to be met with in all 
the cities and larger towns of the country, and often in rural com- 
munities, and alleged professional services are rendered for pay 
the same as regular physicians 

"But while a few of the faith-cure practitioners are sincere in 
their faith, the theory has been degraded to the basest charlatan- 
ism, and it is rapidly growing upon us every day." 

Under the heading "The Punishment Cure." the New York 
Times of recent date says : 

"We do not think the courts will long continue to cheat the 
criminal law by accepting the Christian Scientists' defense of their 
murders as the ex- 
ercise of a religious 
right. The earlier 
opinions of the 
judges here and in 
England display a 
shocking confusion 
of mind. The per- 
secution of Puri- 
tans, Quakers, and 
Scotch Covenanters 
has inspired the jur- 
ists of both countries 
with an exaggerated 
timidity toward all 
malefactors and 
cheats who look 
sanctimonious and 
use their pietistic 
cant terms fluently. 
The judges at first 
were unable to see 
the difference be- 
tween the devotee, 
daft and harmless, 
who preaches an ec- 
centric gospel, and 
the harpies of Chris- 
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tian Science who substitute their incantations for the resources 
of rational medicine at the bedside of helpless children, and take 
fees for their deadly work. 

"Of late the judicial mind has become clarified, and the num- 
ber of trials and convictions are proof of a disposition to deal with 
these murderous charlatans as the law intends and the safety of 
the weak and deluded demands. The practise of Christian- 
Science ' healing ' will at no distant day involve such vicissitudes 
of fine and imprisonment as will tend notably to diminish the zeal 
of the gullible for the gospel of Mrs. Eddy." 

In another editorial article, however, The Times expresses a 
belief in what it terms a legitimate system of mental therapeutics 
as an auxiliary to the sciences of physic and surgery. It says : 

"It is possible that profit may come to humanity in the form of 
a more systematic study by regularly trained and competent phy- 
sicians of what with entire propriety may be called the depart- 
ment of mental therapeutics. Even now, of course, as always, 
every doctor pays more or less attention to that branch of his art 
and utilizes its dimly understood resources to a much greater ex- 
tent than do the quack healers, for whom those resources, still 
more vaguely understood, are the only stock in trade. The oc- 
casional successes of the charlatans, which, tbo rare, are ex- 
tremely well advertised, have emphasized the existence of a great 
and fertile field of research that hitherto has received but desul- 
tory cultivation from men practical as well as intelligent and 
honest. At the recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society an earnest appeal for more and better work in this 
direction was made in a paper read by Dr. J. J. Putnam. It is 
hardly necessary to say that his demand is for the extension of 
medical science, not for an abandonment of drugs and hygiene 
and exclusive reliance on mental influences. In the course of 
some highly eulogistic comments on Dr. Putnam's paper, the 
Boston Medical and' Surgical Journal quotes, as expressing a 
real grievance, the question asked by a student in the Harvard 
Medical School : 'Are we in our course to get no systematic work 
in the mental treatment of disease ? ' What this inquirer wants. 
The Journal says, is instruction from trusted teachers on the best 
methods of handling sick minds as well as sick bodies, and it 
adds : ' We do not for a moment presume to say that the subject 
is unmentioned at our best medical schools. On the contrary, it 
is much talked about under such vague headings as the "person- 
ality of the physician," or "tact," or the "effect of cheerfulness in 
the sick-room," but as yet we hardly go further. Such matters 
are never brought sharply to the student's attention, as is the 
action of opium or strychnin. It is not that individual teachers 
are not fully alive to the importance of such teaching, but as yet 
we see no evidence of concerted action toward a radical improve- 
ment, and until such concerted action comes we are confident the 
student will continue to go out from his medical course with a 
biased mind, and one incapable of seeing the full scope of his 
therapeutic possibilities. ' Here, evidently, is a valuable hint as 
to the best way of meeting and destroying 'Christian Science' 
on its own ground." 

At the June dinner of the Medico-Legal Society in New York, 
the relations of law to Christian Science was the principal subject 
of discussion, and the religious, scientific, and legal aspects of 
the question were brought out rather fully. We quote from a 
report in the New York Times : 

"Ex-Coroner Moritz Ellinger led the discussion with a paper in 
which he said the death of Harold Frederic last October called 
attention to a new school of medical practise called Christian 
Science. This school, be declared, was more closely allied to the 
undertaking business than to the practise of medicine. Its name, 
he said, was misapplied, as science, impartially considered, is 
undenominational. The title 'Christian Science, ' he declared, is 
only justifiable as it applies to the domain of theology. As used, 
however, it depends upon an arbitrary construction of the Bible. 
Its healers, he declared, invariably collect their fees in advance, 
thus setting an excellent example to practitioners in other schools 
of medicine. According to Mrs. Eddy, the founder of the sect, 
payment in advance is necessary as an earnest of the faith of the 
patient. He held that the practise was iniquitous, and argued 
that the law should be invoked to suppress it, as it does other 
species of charlatanry. No alleged cure which depended on the 



superstition of the people whom it sought to aid should be toler- 
ated, and the severest penalties should be enforced against those 
who practised it. If it were to be permitted, every safeguard 
possible should be thrown around those who accept its ministra- 
tions. Howard Ellis followed Mr. Ellinger in an argument favor- 
ing the placing of Christian Science under the laws which apply- 
to other schools of practise. The side of the Christian Scientists 
was maintained by Carol Norton, who recently lectured on the 
subject in the Metropolitan Opera House, and whose paper, read, 
by Stanley Burger, was, in a general way, a repetition of his lec- 
ture. He contended that Christian Science mind-healing is a part 
of genuine Christianity, and therefore can not be dealt with except 
as a religious act or system. It is essentially different, he said, 
from mind cure, hypnotism, and suggestive therapeutics. H. 
Gerald Chapin discussed the subject from the point of view of a. 
lawyer. He felt that the matter was extremely difficult to deal 
with, because the religious and medical ideas were so closely 
allied. He did not doubt that the treatment was efficacious in its 
application to imaginary diseases and hysterical affections, but 
he declared firmly that in cases of infectious or contagious diseases 
the healers should be put under the same restrictions as physi- 
cians. In closing, Mr. Chapin remarked : ' On the whole, the 
case seems to be one where each individual may be permitted to 
act as be thinks best about calling a Christian -Science healer, and 
any legislation which would tend to restrict it would be so pater- 
nalistic as to deserve failure." 



SECRETARY GAGE AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

THE disagreement between Secretary Gage and the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, as to whether the President's civil- 
service order of May 29 was good or evil (see. The Literary 
Digest, June 10), instead of being healed by the lapse of time 
has grown more acute : until we now find Secretary McAneny, of 
the League, accusing Secretary Gage of having broken the civil- 
service laws repeatedly before the recent order, and Secretary 
Gage, in reply, reflecting on Mr. McAneny's intelligence and 
truthfulness. Mr. McAneny's charges are of added importance 
from the fact that Secretary Gage had always been considered 
one of the stancbest friends of civil-service reform, and it is 
pointed out that, if the allegations are true, Mr. Gage's admirers 
may have to revise their opinions of him. In replying, therefore, 
Mr. Gage is defending not only the President, but himself. Sec- 
retary Gage's reply is in the form of an open letter to the League, 
published in the columns of The Independent (July 20). He 
says: 

" I shall consider only a few of the allegations, and if these are 
shown to be not founded in truth, I shall leave the public to judge 
of the reliability of his statements as to the rest. He says : 

"•Following the incoming of the new Administration, however, there 
were sweeping changes in the force of agents and clerks known commonly 
as 1 depnty collectors,' 
in many districts. The 
new appointments were 
made generally in open 
disregard of the civil- 
service law, and in most 
cases for political rea- 
sons,' 

"This statement is 
misleading, and there- 
fore untrue. Not a 
clerk, not an agent, 
in the service of the 
Internal Revenue 
Bureau has been re- 
moved for political 
reasons. Very few 
removals of any kind 
have in fact been 
made, and when 
made, they have been 
in strict conformity 
with the President's 
order of July 27, 1897, 
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which requires, antecedent to removal, the filing of charges and 
the opportunity for defense. It may be doubted, however, if your 
secretary intended to refer to clerks and agents in the language 
be used. He speaks of ' agents and clerks known commonly as 
deputy collectors. ' There are no such clerks and agents. There 
are clerks, agents, and deputy collectors, but they are as dis- 
tinctly separated as are the Treasurer of the United States, his 
bookkeepers, and his money-counters. Does be know this, or 
does he mix these classes together to confuse the mind ? However 
that may be, his remarks are without application, unless it be to 
deputy collectors of internal revenue, and I do him the credit to 
believe that it is these he bad in mind. 
" How about this ? He says : 

"The new appointments were made generally in open disregard of the 
civil-service law.' 

" He knew when writing this that there is and has long been a 
contention as to the legal right of collectors to appoint their depu- 
ties. He was aware of Section 3. 148, Revised Statutes, that reads : 

*■ Each collector shall be authorized to appoint, by an instrument in wri- 
ting nader bis band, as many deputies as he may think proper, to be by bim 
compensated for tbeir services, and to revoke any such appointment, giv- 
ing such notice thereof as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may pre- 
scribe.' " 

The United States circuit court of the district of New Jersey, 
in fact, Mr. Gage points out, has sustained an internal-revenue 
collector in appointing deputies of bis own choice. Mr. Gage 
holds that Mr. McAneny must have been aware of this decision. 
Farther, be must have known that the Civil-Service Commission 
itself, on June 1. 1808, recommended that these deputies be ex- 
empted from the operations of the civil-service law. Yet he 
alleges that for twenty months prior to the President's order the 
force of deputies " was treated as tho actually outside the classified 
service. " As to the truth of this. Secretary Gage says : 

"With all the assertions of right and power made by the collec- 
tors to appoint their own deputies, a claim which has been put in 
practise in certain cases, it still remains true that the restraining 
influence of the Treasury Department has been such that out of a 
total of 963 such appointees 753 deputy collectors were appointed 
and, on May 29 last, held tbeir positions under the provisions of 
the civil-service law and rules, wbicb he charges the Treasury 
Department with ' entirely ' disregarding. The 211 not thus ac- 
counted for include those temporary appointments made with the 
consent of the Civil-Service Commission in cases where they were 
unable to furnish eligibles. The remainder may be said to be 
those appointments which are alleged to have been made in con- 
travention of the civil-service law. But they were made in view 



of section 3. 148, Revised Statutes, an authority invoked by col- 
lectors for their independent action in the premises, and, as he 
must well know, in some instances sustained by the courts, no- 
tably the case before cited." 

Of Mr. McAneny 's charge that " since the opening of the war 
with Spain the number of appointments in the Washington 
offices of the Treasury Department through competition under 
the civil-service rules has been insignificant," Mr. Gage says that 
this does not prove that the law has been violated, as positions 
can legally be filled by reinstatement and transfer. He says : 

" It is not worth the time to look up the data, but this I assert, 
that every appointment to the classified service in the Treasury 
Department has been made either by taking ' eligibles ' from the 
commission lists, by reinstating ' eligibles,' or by the transfer of 
' eligibles ' — in one of these three ways and none other. 

"He confuses this question — whether purposely or not you must 
judge — with quite another question — i.e., the appointment of 
temporary clerks made necessary by the late war." 

Even when given power by Congress, on March 31, 1898, to ap- 
point sixty-five clerks, without restraining directions as to how 
they should be appointed, Mr. Gage subjected them to the civil- 
service regulations until the July 7 following, when Congress 
decreed that such positions should be filled without compliance 
with the civil-service law. Nor did this decree drive him to the 
spoils system. He filled the remaining places by the transfer of 
men who had already passed the examinations. "Can he find 
anything in this action," says Mr. Gage, "inimical to the spirit 
of the civi 1-service act ? " He says of Mr. McAneny : 

" In this connection I can not avoid an expression of regret that 
he seems to strain far away from fact and truth in order to justify 
criticism. I believe in tbe principles which the Civil Service Re- 
form League is intended to foster and protect, and I am heartily 
in accord with every intelligent effort it makes looking to the 
public good. I am entitled to some fair presumptions in this 
regard by a reputation earned by zealous endeavor in the fields 
of state and municipal reform, covering, perhaps, more than all 
the years the secretary of the league numbers ; therefore it is a 
matter of keen regret to me that, instead of receiving sympathetic 
encouragement from a body whose purposes are acknowledged to 
be for the public good, only captious criticism is accorded." 

Mr. Gage demonstrates that some of the rest of Mr. McAneny 's 
charges are irrelevant and some others outside the province of the 
Treasury Department, and concludes with a gloomy view of tbe 
entire National Civil Service Reform League : 
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"I have made analysis of the suostanlial part of bis letter. I 
have endeavored to make clear what he has obscured. Those who 
read it must judge. In the National Civil Service Reform League 
those who administer the law ought to find an intelligent and con- 
scientious adviser, a considerate and just friend. In the two com • 
munications submitted by your secretary on behalf of that body, 
he furnishes evidence that it can not be classed in either 
category. " 

In spite of Mr. Gage's repeated statements in defense of the 
President's order, few if any papers have come around to the 
view that the relaxation of the rules was a benefit to the service. 
Yet at the same time few papers are willing to believe that Secre- 
tary Gage has become an open ally of the spoilsmen, preferring 
to think that be is doing his best amid the hampering usages and 
rules of generations of less scrupulous predecessors. Secretary 
McAneny has replied to Mr. Gage's article in an open letter whose 
main points are summarized in the following paragraph from the 
New York Evening Post : 

"Very few" removals of any kind have been made in the rev- 
enue service, asserted Mr. Gage. Mr. McAneny cites official fig- 
ures to prove that 50 per cent, of the entire service has been re- 
moved since March 1. 1897. Is 50 per cent, "very few "? In all 
the removals made, continued Secretary Gage, there bad been 
"strict conformity " with the President's rule requiring "the filing 
of charges and the opportunity for defense. " The records of the 
Civil-Service Commission show case after case of collectors defy- 
ing this rule, alleging " verbal instructions " from " the Depart- 
ment, " and upheld by their superior officers in their open violation 
of the law as regards both removals and appointments. Mr. 
Gage declared that the Civil-Service Commissioners themselves 
recommended the exemption of deputy collectors from the classi- 
fied service. Yes; but why? Because, says Mr. McAneny (and, 
of course, he speaks by the card) , " they preferred absolute ex- 
emption to a continued state of disregard of the law. " If Mr. 
Gage was to appeal to the Commission at all, he should have 
stated the whole truth about it. If he had done so, he would 
have admitted that it recommended only 1,000 exemptions, in- 
stead of 10,000, and that so far from being unable, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury asserted, to furnish eligible lists, it "was 
prepared to furnish as many eligibles as might be needed, at the 
shortest notice. " 

Reform Falling to Pieces. — " One can not remain long in Wash- 
ington, we are told, without hearing well-authenticated instances 
of violations of the civil-service law which make Mr. McAneny's 
statement of yesterday seem conservative. ' How did you get 
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that job?' one crony will ask another; ' I thought it was under 
the civil service. ' ' So it is, ' comes the reply, ' but so-and-so 
fixed it up for me. ' It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
' fixing-up ' process is bringing more employees into the govern- 
ment service to-day than the Civil Service Commission. . . . 

"This is no time for an ostrich attitude toward civil-service re- 
form. From all Washington sources of information which are 
not themselves heavily indebted to the ' temporary lists.' word 
has long been coming that the reform causo was falling to pieces. 
Public sentiment must be reawakened. Congressmen must be 
made aware of results of steadily undermining the merit system, 
and the reformers themselves must be willing to join in helping 
to bring about such a revision of the present system, correcting 
its obvious defects on the reform side as well as upon the other, 
as will give a sure basis upon which the good citizenship of the 
country may firmly stand. "— The Transcript (lnd. Rep.), 
Boston. 

Unintended Effect. — " Whether Mr. Gage was mistaken or not, 

time must tell, but no real friend of civil service has any moral 
right to impugn the motives which prompted the issuance of the 
order. 

"And here it is important to direct attention to one of the most 
remarkable and unintended effects of that order. Instead of hav- 
ing weakened and jeopardized the merit system as a whole, it has 
really infinitely strengthened it. The storm of protest and indig- 
nant outcry it provoked emphasized in the most striking possible 
manner the devotion of the people to the cause of civil-service re- 
form. . . . The open exultation of the spoilsmen must have been 
even less palatable to the Administration than the vigorous attacks 
of the civil-service reformers. . . . There will be no temptation 
to repeat the experiment. No official, however satisfied in his 
own mind, will venture to invite another avalanche upon his 
head. The merit system is a fixture, and it will not again be dis- 
turbed for any reason. Surely in this there is consolation and 
cause for congratulation even for those who refuse to admit that 
any necessity or reason existed for the recent modification. The 
politicians who flattered themselves that the spoils doctrine was 
still a safe and attractive one to preach have been disabused. 
Civil -service reform is firmer than ever to-day." — The Evening 
Post (lnd.), Chicago. 

"The Secretary bas ceased the attempt to square the President's 
exemption order with the party's and Mr. McKinley's own pledges 
on behalf of reform, and bas turned to the defense of his own ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department. This leaves the Presi- 
dent's order indisputably where the shouts of the spoilsmen in 
Obio and Kentucky and elsewhere are placing it — first among the 
executive blows delivered against the reform since the enactment 
of the civil-service law in 18S3. and of vastly demoralizing effect. " 
— The Republican (lnd.), Springfield. 



Michigan Press on Alger.— If an exception is needed to 
prove the rule that "a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country," General Alger seems to supply that exception. 
His welcome home to Detroit last week partook of the nature of 
a "triumph," and the feeling expressed by it is equally apparent 
in the Republican press of Michigan. The Detroit Journal 
(Rep.), News (lnd. Rep.). Tribune (lnd. Rep.), and Free 
Press (lnd. Dem.) are loyal to General Alger, as has been shown 
by quotations in these columns heretofore. The Union City Reg- 
ister (Rep.) says of his resignation : "In Michigan there appears 
to be but one opinion, and that is of regret. No matter what 
may be the result of the senatorial fight. General Alger will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that Michigan stands loyal to him. 
and therefore can not help but condemn the action of the Presi- 
ded." The Middleville Sun (lnd.) says: "General Alger met 
all obstacles in a manner that reflected credit upon the country 
and upon himself, and his friends and foes alike must look upon 
a record that will take its place among the most brilliant in 
American history." The Marshall News says: "There is not a 
doubt that the most of Alger's shortcomings were the result of 
his obedience to his employer. " The St. Joseph Herald (Rep.) 
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says that Michigan should resent this "shabby treatment of one 
of ber most honorable and distinguished sons." The Ipsheming 
Iron Ore (Rep.), the St. Ignace Republican (Rep.), and miny 
other papers accuse the "yellow" press of gross libel and mis- 
representation. The Kalamazoo Telegraph (Rep.) says that 
bis reception home " will be a solace for the bitter wounds which 
be unjustly bears," and the Battle Creek Moon (Ind.) says that 
General Alger's triumphal entry into Detroit "will astound the 
nan in the White House and cause him to tremble as did an 
ancient ruler when the handwriting on the wall was inte preted 
to him." 



PENSIONS FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

THE announcement by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
that it has established a pension system for its men has 
elicited from the press nothing but praise and predictiot s that the 
system will prove a reciprocal blessing to the company. The 
ratline of the plan is given as follows in the Newar'c Evening 
Sews : 

"The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which is r pioneer in 
most things for which great corporations can be praised, has de- 
cided to create a pension and superannuation fund for the benefit 
of its employees. This will be entirely distinct from the Em- 
ployees" Relief Fund, which has proved such a substantial suc- 
cess, and will be maintained solely by the company . while in the 
relief fund each member contributes a certain sum monthly. 
Threescore and ten years has been fixed upon by the company as 
the age limit. Hereafter, when an employee arrives at that age 
he will be compulsorily retired and will then for life receive from 
the company an allowance based upon his length of service and 
average wages. It will not be necessary, however, for an em- 
ployee to have attained the age of seventy yea.s to become a 
beneficiary of the fund. If he has been in the conpany's employ 
thirty years he may become entitled to the fund's benefits upon a 
favorable report by the committee having it in charge. What 
percentage of the former wages will be paid bis not been an- 
nounced, but it is stated that it will require a payment by the 
company of about $300,000 to make the fund eff-.-ctive in the fall, 
when it is expected that it will go into operation." 

The New York Journal, which seldom gives praise to a great 
•orporation like the Pennsylvania unless it is earned, says: 
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"The Pennsylvania Railroad has taken a long step on the road 
that leads toward industrial peace. It has established a system 
of retirement and pensions, not built upon sums compulsorily 
held out from the wages of its employees, but paid for by the 
company itself. It is estimated that the expense to the corpora- 
tion will be about $300,000 a year 

"The cost of this arrangement to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will be trifling in comparison with the benefits the corporation 
will receive from the plan. If the scheme is carried out in good 
faith every employee will gain interest in his work. His position 
will become a property, like an insurance policy, which will in- 
crease in value from year to year. The company will be insured 
against frivolous strikes. It will know that nothing except seri- 
ous grievances can induce its men to risk their places, and if a 
strike is threatened it will know that some substantial wrong has 
been committed which ought to be redressed. 

"On their side the men will have a sense of security that is sel- 
dom felt in this era of unbridled competition, on the principle of 
every one for himself. They will feel reasonably certain of hold- 
ing their places so long as they are able to work, and of enjoying 
a peaceful old age afterward. 

"The Pennsylvania managers are wise in their generation. 
They have adopted the only course that offers any hope of delay- 
ing the approach of public ownership of railroads." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Possibly Santo Domingo would rather ask for annexation than be 
benevolently assimilated. — The News, Detroit. 

Advices from various sections of the Union indicate that Bryani&m is 
dead in spots.— The ledger, Philadelphia. 

The census department might attempt to discover and report how many 
kinds of Democrats there are in this country.— The Record, Chicago. 

General Alger is already enjoying the satisfaction of seeing the bricks 
take a more direct coarse to the White House.— The News, Dttroit. 

New YORK'S recalcitrant councilmen are afraid they'll go to jail, and the 
citizens are afraid they won't.— The Ledger. Philadelphia. 

Would Mr. Laurier be disposed to arbitrate if we were suddenly to de- 
mand the province of Quebec? — The News, Detroit. 

So Americans have bought the Lakes of Killarney and own part of Ire- 
land! Well, turn about's fair play. -The World, New York. 

ON his way home from The Hague peace conference. Captain Crosier is 
to stop in England to investigate recent inventions in high explosives.— The 
News, Detroit. 

THERE is a third way out of the Alaska dispute, which Mr. Laurier didn't 
mention. The boundary might be left where it belongs. — The News, De- 
troit. 

Considered the Enemy Silenced.— Otis seems to have thought that all 
was over when he captured that brass band. — The Commercial-Appeal, 
Memphis. 

ALL Democrats look alike to Bryan, he says. It would be interesting and 
possibly historic to find out how Bryan looks to all Democrats. — The Press, 
New York. 

The condition of the man with the hoe is not entirely hopeless. He knows 
enough to put the largest radishes on the outside of the bunch. — The Record, 
Chicago. 

ADMIRAL Dewey will be tendered a reception by the President, which is 
a very different thing from being entertained by the Vice-President.— The 
News, Detroit. 

Making Use of His Knowledge.— The new Seeretarv of War. Lawyer 
Root, might swear out an injunction against the Filipino insurrection. — The 
Commercial-A ppeal, Memphis, 

THE Georgia supreme court has handed down a decision which, it is 
claimed, will encourage lynching. This is the first intimation that the 
Georgia lynchings needed encouragement.— 1 lie Tribune, Detroit. 

Slightly Invidious. —Senator Stewart proc-oses a plan to prevent va- 
cancies in the Senate. A more popular plan would be one that would in- 
sure a great many more vacancies than there are.— The Courier.Journal % 
Louisville. 

What He Has to Learn.— Captain Dreyfns's intimate friend was narra- 
ting to him the principal events of the last five years. "It was about this 
time," he said, " that Mark Hanna became prominent ir American politics." 
Captain Dreyfus interrupted him. ''Who is Mark Hanna r" he asked. 
And the intimate friend fainted.— 7^ Tiibune, Chicago. 

It is all very well for the directors of the New York Central and Boston 
and Albany to map out a program for oqo years ; but perhaps it might have 
been well for them to bear in mind that on the nth of November of this 
present year our planet is to come in contact with the comet known to 
astronomers as the comet of iSM, and to be partially if not absolutely de- 
stroyed. At least, so says Prof. Rudolph Falb of Vienna, and of course he 
knows all about it, or he wouldn't make such a statement. — The Transcript, 
Boston. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



WILLIAM I NA STUART, SCOTT'S FIRST LOVE. 

' 1 "HERE has always been some doubt as to the name of the 
A young lady to whom Walter Scott early gave his heart and 
who ever retained a tender place in his remembrance. Her iden- 
tity, however, now appears to have been definitely ascertained by 
Mr. F. M. F. Skene. The New York Times makes some inter- 
esting comments on his statements, based on his article in The 
Century. It says : 

" It is from internal evidence and from correspondence that Mr. 
Skene shows conclusively that it was Williamina who won Walter 
Scott's heart, and apparently forever. There had been an inti- 
macy of many years' standing between Sir Walter's mother and 
Lady Jane Stuart, the mother of Williamina. The young woman 
was but seventeen when Walter Scott became acquainted with 
her. The two young people had gone to church, and on leaving 
down came a heavy fall of rain. The prosaic umbrella offered 
by Walter Scott brought the two together, and from ' the first 
hour,' writes Mr. Skene, ' the charm . . . she exercised over 
Walter Scott was instantaneous and irresistible. ' The two young 
people lived near one apother, and so came about the intimacy. 
Talented and beautiful as was Williamina, she may have bad 
many suitors. 

'" Walter Scott was, however, undoubtedly by far the most 
ardent and devoted of all the aspirants to her favor, and no 
deeper, truer love was ever offered by one human being to 
another than that with which he worshiped Williamina Stuart for 
three long years in silence— in silence because Scott was extreme- 
ly diffident ' 

"Scott had the world before him. He was unknown. He had 
not even then written ' Lenore, ' that adaptation from Burger. 
He was simply a young advocate making his way to the bar. 
His prospects were by no means brilliant. 

"' He dared not by an open avowal risk the terribly critical 
question on which his fate depended. According to bis own 
words, 

'Silent he loved. In every gaze 
Was passion— friendship in bis pbrase." 

"Walter Scott's father was keen-sighted, and saw his son's 
troubles. Who can tell whether Walter Scott did not ask his 
father to help him ? Anyhow, it seems as if Mr. Scott did call on 
Williamina's father and laid the matter before him, ' saying 
frankly that he did not wish the matter to go any further without 
the express sanction of the lady's father. ' Sir John, it is quite 
possible, threw cold water on love's flame. Walter Scott's pas- 
sion was intense, his despair terrible.'' 

It has been said that Miss Stuart played fast and loose with 
Scott, and dropped him when a rich suitor appeared. Mr. Skene 
denies this, on apparently good evidence. Says the writer in 
The Times: 

"There is a letter extant of the lady's. She tells Scott that he 
has her friendship, but there is no word of love mentioned by 
her. She even expresses the wish that amicable relationship 
should not be severed. Then Scott, tho his heart may have been 
broken so far as the showing of his love for Miss Stuart went, 
held himself strictly on his guard. It was about this time that 
his 4 Lenore ' was produced, and ' a beautifully bound and orna- 
mented copy ' was presented to Miss Stuart through a friend of 
both. Even after that he made a visit to Sir John and Lady Jane 
at their country seat, but it was the last one he ever paid to them. 
Perhaps Walter Scott made the mistake of merging Miss Stuart's 
respect for him into affection. 

" Williamina married Sir William Forbes, a very good and pro- 
per gentleman and a personal friend of Sir Walter. Lady Stuart 
Forbes lived in perfect happiness with her husband for thirteen 
years, when she died, in December, 1810, and from that day, so 
far as society and the outer world were concerned, Sir William 
Forbes may be said to have died with her. His friendship for 
Walter Scott never ceased, for does not Scott tell us how when in 
financial straits Sir William called on him ' with all offers.of as- 
sistance ' ? and he adds : ' In what scenes have Sir William and 



I not borne share together? It is fated our planets should cross, 
tho, and that at periods most interesting to me. Down, down, a 
hundred thoughts. ' 

"Sir Walter married, but it was rather a marriage ' de conve- 
nance. ' There was affection, respect between man and wife, but, 
as he wrote it, ' it was something short of love. ' It must have 
been a relative of the author of this most interesting article, 
' Mrs. Skene, ' who was asked by Sir Walter to accompany him 
on a visit to the mother of Lady Williamina Forbes, and Mrs. 
Skene told Lockhart how deeply affected were Sir Walter and 
Lady Jane. Some short time before the death of Lady Jane he 
paid her a second visit, and he kept a touching record of it, for 
he wrote : 

"' I went to make another visit and fairly softened myself with 
recalling old stories till I was fit for nothing but shedding tears 
and repeating verses all night. This is sad work. The very 
grave gives up its dead and time rolls back thirty years. ' 

"There is a letter of Lady Louisa addressed to Lady Montague 
and written two years after Sir Walter's death (1835), >•> which 
she refers to the subject of Scott's early passion. The beginning 
of the letter reads : 

"' I have learned the name of the lady, poor Sir Walter's first 
and perhaps only love ; . . . you will be surprised to bear it was 
Sir John Forbes's mother. ... Sir Walter was heard to say that 
after her marriage, he withdrew bis waking thoughts from her. 
but nothing painful ever happened to him that he did not dream 
of her before it. Remember the passage about dreaming we read 
the other day in the " Lady of the Lake. " He read it to us at 
Buchanan in private, and, I recollect, spoke with a thrill about 
the renewal of feelings (long hushed) in a dream.'" 



"THE CASE OF MR. KIPLING" AGAIN. 

""pHE publication of Mr. G. F. Monkshood's recent book en- 
* titled "Rudyard Kipling"— which received the somewhat 
deprecatory imprimatur of Mr. Kipling himself— is taken by 
The Saturday Review, London, as the occasion for reading the 
distinguished author a lecture on some of the dangers of author- 
ship and adulation. " Danger for him, * remarks the critic, " lies 
now in the foolish praise of his more illiterate admirers, and no 
more curious instance of what this class can do in the way of 
making a fool of a hero can be conceived than a certain volume 
of crudded flattery by a Mr. Monkshood which is now lying on 
our table." The lecture proceeds as follows : 

" Unhappily, there is some little reason to fear that this par- 
ticular deity does enjoy the blare of the conchs. Our instinct 
would have been to offer our sincere condolence to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, exposed against bis will and without his knowledge to 
all this offensive laudation. But the publishers of this little book 
print as a preface a letter from Mr. Kipling, and we are bound to 
confess that this largely withdraws our pity from the illustrious 
victim. Mr. Kipling has 4 read your typewritten book with a 
good deal of interest, ' but, faintly protesting, suggests that it 
4 would be best published after the subject were dead. ' That is 
to say, Mr. Kipling likes the praise (Oh, yes I we are afraid he 
likes it, gross and rancid as it is), but he feels obliged, with his 
finger to his lip and his eyelids cast down, to suggest that i: 
should be posthumous. Now, if there is one thing which Mr. 
Kipling is, it is perspicuously intelligent. He must be blinded 
with vanity indeed if he is not aware that Mr. Monkshood, with 
all his enthusiasm and bis good intentions, is absolutely without 
skill as a critic. Mr. Kipling has read 4 with a good deal cf inter- 
est ' a book which no unprejudiced judge of literary merit could 
possibly applaud. Why has he done so? Because it is full of 
unstinted, unreflecting, undiluted praise of the entire works of 
Mr. Kipling 

44 Mr. Kipling has been, and now habitually is, overpraised. 
The language adopted regarding him would be excessive, because 
unbalanced and irrational, if it were applied to Sir Walter Scott, 
to Tennyson, to Victor Hugo. Ten years have passed, and no 
more, since the wonderful boy published 4 The Story of the Gads- 
bys, ' and already be is raised on a pinnacle of golden adoration 
higher, perhaps, than any author has ever reached in his lifetime. 
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The world grovels at his feet, and those few of us who have kept 
our heads gaze up into the dim air to see whether the little figure 
high in the shimmering distance will be able to endure this deifi- 
cation. It is a very dangerous thing to be raised to this height. 
Let Mr. Kipling beware that he does not ' assume the god, affect 
to nod. and seem to shake the spheres. ' The temptation to do so 
is almost irresistible.'* 

The critic finds that two elements have united to place Mr. Kip- 
ling in the exalted position he holds : 

"One of these, of course, is his own genius— the pungency of 
his style, the closeness and abundance of his observation, his rich 
and multiform imagination. All praise which these qualities 
secure for him is safe and wholesome ; on this side he needs not 
snspect a straining of the note. But these alone would not ac- 
count for a quarter of his popularity, and the preponderating ele- 
ment in this is the encouragement his writings have given to a 
certain national state of mind. All that is utilitarian and materi- 
alistic, all that is inimical to thought and favorable to action, all 
tfaeezternal rowdiness and latent Puritanism with which this cen- 
tciy is closing so surprisingly in England, find their exact echo 
ad confirmation in Mr. Kipling's books. We observe that the 
admirers now claim for their hero that he set all this great im- 
perial machinery in motion ; that England was lying spellbound, 
vhen the majestic genius of Kipling brooded over the deep, and 
called forth the forces which ran, throbbing with life, to the ex- 
tremities of the Seven Seas. But this is to exaggerate the func- 
tion of an author. The greatest poet does not start a national 
movement ; the most that he can do is to identify himself with it, 
and to speed it smoothly on its way. That we can not deny that 
Mr. Kipling has done. 

"Bat what will be Mr. Kipling's position when this fit of popu- 
lar materialism has played itself out? We are sure of one thing : 
the very adorers of to-day will be the first to turn upon their image 
and pelt it with stones. Public taste will change, but Mr. Kipling 
is far too deeply scored with the characteristics of his talent to 
change with it. Within certain flexible limits we know now what 
he will give us. At present, everything tends to the glorification 
of bis strength and to the minimizing of his weaknesses. Borne 
along on the crest of the wave of public satisfaction, he seems to 
bare no defects at all. But he is not that faultless monster which 
tae world ne'er saw — the author equally equipped on all sides. 
If the fickle public should turn round and demand philosophical 
rejection from its poets, or tender sentiment, or the symbolism 
of aerial melancholy, there will be no ' Recluse ' and no ' In Me- 
monam ' and no ' Kubla Khan ' to be expected from Mr. Kipling. 
In these and other provinces, much lesser men, with the public at 
their backs, will go far beyond him. These are the reflections 
which make us tremble for Mr. Kipling in the giddy altitude of 
his triumphs to-day. He is in danger of 4 assuming the god, ' of 
considering himself above all fear of reverse, of being persuaded 
by the incense burned before him that he is an impeccable artist. 
We would, if we could, recall him to a sense of his mortality, 
' lest he forget — lest he forget ' that there are other men than he 
in the world, and other manners. ' 



Hall Calne's " Incorporation " of a Passage from 
Dean Swift. — Mr. Hall Caine has at last replied, through a 
friend, to the charge of plagiarism recently made against him 
(see Thb LrruuxY Digest, July 22 and 29) . Of his defense, 
Mr. W, L. Alden says in the New York Times: 

"The friend admits Mr. Caine's indebtedness to Swift, but 
claims that previous to the publication of ' The Christian ' Mr. 
Caine had freely mentioned in the course of an interview designed 
for publication that he had in several instances incorporated in 
his book the thoughts of other men. Mr. Caine's admirers will 
regret this explanation. Whether it is made at the request of 
Mr. Caine, or whether the friend is acting on his own responsi- 
bility, is of little consequence. The explanation is not one which 
the public will accept as satisfactory. There was no bint given 
either in the body of the book or in a preface that everything in 
'The Christian * was not strictly original. Whatever Mr. Caine 
may have said to interviewers previous to the publication of "The 
Christian ' can not excuse the use in the book, without any ac- 
knowledgment, of the work of other men. 



"Mr. Caine would have been wise if he treated the accusation 
of plagiarism with silent contempt. No sensible person would 
have believed the accusation. Why should a man who can write 
with such ease and fluency novels of 400.000 or 500.000 words in 
length feel it necessary to make use of a few hundred lines from 
the writings of other men > The simple truth seems to be that 
Mr. Caine, when he quoted from Swift, forgot to put quotation 
marks at the beginning and end of the quotation. He could 
safely have afforded to disregard utterly the opinion of any man 
who could fancy him guilty of deliberate plagiarism. But now 
that his friend has put forward so weak and unacceptable a de- 
fense, Mr. Caine's enemies, if he has any, will be delighted, and 
thousands of people who do not perceive the absurdity of assu- 
ming that Mr. Caine is capable of plagiarism will believe to the 
end of time that he has been proved to be guilty of something 
worse than a mere oversight." 



AN ORIENTALIZED AMERICAN. 

A TRAVELER who has just returned to New York from 
Japan tells some curious facts about one of the most singu- 
lar as well as one of the ablest men that America has produced — 
a man fit in originality of taste and life to rank with those singu- 
lar tho diverse geniuses, Tboreau, Walt Whitman, and Richard 
Realf. Says the 
writer (in The Ver- 
dict, July 24) : 

"Just a month 
ago to-day I was 
strolling along the 
Bund in Tokyo, 
Japan, watching the 
strange huddle of 
humanity passing 
through that fasci- 
nating thorough- 
fare. This Tokyo 
street is to Japan 
what Broadway is 
to New York and 
the United States; 
it is the show win- 
dow of Japanese 
fashion and Japan- 
ese poverty. There 
one may see the 
Oriental millionaire 
in all bis splendor, 
and by his side the 
poorest 'rickshaw 
runner in the empire. Both classes, alas, rich and poor, are 
doing their utmost to denationalize themselves sartorially ; they 
are casting aside the picturesque costume of their country to don 
the garb of the European and American. A man who has worn 
Japanese dress for a lifetime looks about as much at home and 
about as interesting in an American hand-me-down, $15110- 
more-no-less suit of ready-made clothing as an Indian in a dress- 
suit, and just about as picturesque. 

"Among the throng in the Bund I observed a tiny figure of a 
man in a curious mixture of Japanese and American dress. He 
was scarcely more than five feet tall, and his clothing hung over 
his shrunken figure with the grace of a blanket on a horse rack. 
Huge spectacles straddled his nose, and under bis arm he carried 
half a dozen books. As the natives passed him they bowed most 
respectfully. I asked my 'rickshaw man who the little chap was. 
He told me he was an American, 'Mis'r Hearn. ' 

"That night at the hotel the manager told me that the Ameri- 
can was Lafcadio Hearn, the most distinguished man of letters 
in Japan. He is professor of foreign literature in the university, 
and the only foreigner left in any educational institution in the 
whole empire. The university and all the noted schools ten years 
ago had fall staffs of European and American teachers, but since 
the war with China the Japanese have become so chauvinistic 
that they have turned out all the foreign teachers from their 
schools, and all the foreign officers from their army. Hearn was 
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the only American or European who survived the ax of reform in 
the university. He is, however, as much a Japanese as the Mar- 
quis Ito himself, and is so steeped in Orientalism that he has 
almost forgotten his English-speaking friends. It was rather in- 
teresting to see this man so revered by the Japanese, and to know 
that he was an American. Hearn has done more in a literary 
way to give Occidental readers a glimpse of the real intellectual 
life of modern Japan than any other living writer, native Japan- 
ese, or visiting student. He is the only writer of English who 
has pierced the veil of mysticism that has for so many decades 
separated Japan from the eyes of the Occident. Hearn, indeed, 
is no longer American save in his command of English. In all 
other respects he is as much of a Jap as if he had been born and 
reared in a Buddhist temple under the shadows of Fujiyama." 

Another writer, Edward Henderson, once the city editor of a 
large daily newspaper, adds some interesting recollections of 
Hearn 's journalistic career : 

"Twenty years ago Hearn was a reporter on the staff of a Cin- 
cinnati newspaper which I was directing. He came from — no 
man knew where. He was a tiny fellow physically, and as myo- 
pic as a bat. He knew nothing about news, but he could write a 
'story ' that was as polished and as full of color as if it had come 
from the pen of Gautier himself. Despite his physique he was as 
courageous as a lion, and there was no assignment of peril that he 
would not bid for avidly. I remember that one day a famous 
steeple-climber was going to scale the spire of the cathedral to 
repair the cross that topped the spire two hundred feet above the 
sidewalk. It was a feat that all other steeple-climbers had balked 
at, but this fellow was the master of his trade and accepted the 
contract. The afternoon he first scaled the spire thousands of 
people watched him breathlessly as he slowly made his way up 
the outside of the steeple, fixing his ropes and footholds as he 
went. Of course, he was interviewed, and he said boastingly 
that the task was so easy that he could just as well carry a man 
up on his back. That noon Hearn came to me and said timidly 
that he had read of the steeple-climber's offer, and would be glad 
to ascend the spire on his back. I was amazed, and tried to point 
out to Hearn the peril of the thing. He would not listen. Fi- 
nally my desire to get a ' good story ' overcame my scruples, and 
I told Hearn I'd arrange the matter with the steeple-climber. I 
thought the latter was making a huge bluff for business and ad- 
vertising ends, but I was mistaken. He was as zealous as Hearn. 
Well, I brought the two together. They arranged their end of 
the feat, and I washed my hands of further responsibility for 
either the steeple-climber's or Hearn's safety. 

"At the appointed time Hearn mounted the steeple-climber's 
shoulders and the dizzy journey began. Tens of thousands of 
people watched the foolhardy pair. At last the cross was reached 
and Hearn left his perch on the climber's shoulders. The steeple 
Jack swarmed up the cross and stood on his head upon the apex 
of it. The mob in the streets below cheered the daring fellow, 
but he was so high up in the air that the cheers were inaudible. 
The two men returned to the ground safely. Hearn came back 
to the office and sat down and wrote two columns of a story de- 
scribing his sensations and the glories of the view he had obtained 
from the steeple top. It was literature, this story, and it is re- 
grettable that it has been lost in the obscurity of a forgotten 
newspaper. Such a glowing description of a city seen from a 
great height I never read before or since. The most interesting 
thing about it to me was the fact that Hearn couldn't see five 
feet beyond the tip of his nose, so myopic was he. 

"Since that day in Cincinnati, Hearn has become one of the 
best writers this country has ever produced. His descriptive 
power is not exceeded even by Gautier, Flaubert, or De Maupas- 
sant, and yet the Frenchmen had the advantage of Hearn in that 
they could see the things they described. Hearn could not. His 
descriptive powers were due wholly to his glowing imagination. 
Once an humble reporter, Hearn stands among the foremost liv- 
ing writers of English. He always had a love for the Orient and 
its philosophies, and I am not surprised to learn of his successful 
career in Japan. It shows that now and then journalism pro- 
duces a master-writer of English, despite its drawbacks." 



IT is announced that Miss Julia Arthur, in emulation of Mme. Bernhardt, 
will take the part of Hamlet at the Broadway Theater next autumn. 



SUPERINTENDENT ANDREWS AND SPELLING 
REFORM. 

BOTH praise and blame have been bestowed on Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews for his recent efforts in behalf of a simpler form 
of spelling in the Chicago public schools. Dr. Andrews does not 
think that a radical change in our complicated orthography can 
be brought about in a few months, but believes that the cause of 
reform can be best served by a gradual introduction of reformed 
spellings in accordance with the recommendations of the Ameri- 
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can Philological Association and the usage illustrated in the 
Standard Dictionary. Accordingly, he has advised his teachers 
to begin with the use of the twelve words recommended by the 
National Educational Association, as follows: 



program, programme, 
tho, though, 
altho, although, 
thoro, thorough, 
thorofare, thoroughfare, 
thru, through. 



thruout, throughout, 
catalog, catalogue, 
prolog, prologue, 
decalog, decalogue, 
demagog, demagogue, 
pedagog, pedagogue. 



A good many newspapers are antagonistic to Dr. Andrews's 
plan, and are aghast at the prospect of what seems to them the 
grotesqueness of a phonetic orthography. Others treat the mat- 
ter humorously. Thus the New York Tribune lately printed the 
following article headed "How Tha Spel in Chikago " : 

"A despatch from Chikago yesterda sez that the bizniz men 
ther ar in favor of fonetik speling. Dr. E. Benjamin Andruz, 
the superintendent of the publik skools ther, iz in favor ov it to. 
Wun bizniz man, it iz sed, wants the word which most pepl spel 
'through ' to be spelt *tru,' but Dr. Andruz iz not in favor of this 
bekoz he sez that it iz not pronounst that wa. But the bizniz man 
sez it iz pronounst just that wa. 

"This queschun of fonetik speling iz an old wun, and this iz 
just wun of the objecshuns to the plan, that everybody wood spel 
words the wa he himself pronounst them, even when he pronounst 
them rong, and so a good many pepl cood not reed what other pepl 
rot. Thar iz another objecsbun to it, if it shud ever be used alto- 
, gether, if books shud be printed this wa, and if pepl shud lern to 
reed this sort of stuff, tha wood not no how to reed the books that 
ar printed in the present wa, and so ol the books and ol the libra- 
riz that thar ar in the world to-da wood be simply wast paper, for 
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nobody cood reed them except skolarz who had lerned the old wa 
of speling. 

" In Chikago tha propoz to chang the speling of ten words, as 
an entering wej. But why stop at ten ? Why not chang them ol 
at wuns and rit lik this? " 

Antagonism to the reform is represented in the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Chronicle : 

"The agitation for spelling reform recurs with its usual prompti- 
tude. It is a mild form of disease among abnormally ambitious 
educators. The peculiarities of the English language, and its 
strength as well, can not be separated from its orthography. 
Educational faddists, in their baste to develop a royal road to 
learning, insist that much of the time necessary to master the 
spelling of the English language is wasted. They present testi- 
mony from the business man that his typewriter wastes time in 
clicking off seven letters in 'through ' where it might be spelled 
with four. The utilitarianism of their contention might recom- 
mend it to the bustling age in which we live, were it not for the 
'.iQt that confusion never tends to progress. 

"As soon as we adopt Mark Twain's idea that a man should be 
liiowed 'to spell according to the dictates of his own conscience ' 
we have sacrificed much that must be retained in the English 
■aaguage if it is to continue its acknowledged supremacy as a 
.growing and overmastering medium for the communication of 
nought. There is hardly a nation of importance to-day where 
:ze English language is not read, spoken, and written. It may 
oze day be the language of the world. Its strength is largely due 
: ) :."ie fact that it is not a dialect language. But with the intro- 
duction of the so-called reforms in spelling, from numberless 
'liferent sources, we should have a written language that would 
necessarily be local in its interpretation. Educational centers 
iike Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco would vie with each 
other in the innovations introduced, each setting up its own stand- 
ard. The result would only be confusion. " 

The Richmond Dispatch, altho it calls its own position a con- 
servative one, is apparently in substantial agreement with the 
position of Superintendent Andrews in advocating gradual 
changes : 

"We understand, of course, that our language has undergone 
many changes during the past few hundred years. He who has 
iny doubt upon this point may readily remove it by referring to 
any copy of Shakespeare which is a literal reproduction of the 
original folios. It is well that such changes should go on ; but 
to would prefer that they should be gradual. We should not 
Uke to see our written or spoken tongue so rapidly revolutionized 
•-hat parents would not be able to understand the speech or wri- 
tings of their children. 

" While few expect changes to be based upon the phonetic sys- 
tem, we must take note of the fact that that system would not be 
thoroughly reliable and uniform. In different parts of this coun- 
try there is marked difference in the pronunciation of the same 
words, and if tbe spelling is to follow the sounds used, we shall 
have a 'tangle ' at once. So we would do well to allow time to 
pass, in which our pronunciation might approximate uniformity 
nearer than it does now. . . . We do not contend for an immov- 
able, inflexible, and non-progressive language, but for such grad- 
ual changes in orthography as usage and good scholarship may 
warrant. And for the present, at least, we are quite willing for 
the Chicago schools to make the experiment, while we await re- 
sults and cultivate a judicial temperament preparatory to giving 
oar decision on the merits of the question. " 

Most of the school journals naturally favor the reform program 
if Dr. Andrews, as being in agreement with the recommenda- 
-.: ms of the National Educational Association. A representative 
tow is that of the Wisconsin Journal of Education : 

"Spelling reform still makes headway. Superintendent An- 
drews, by declaring in favor of it, and by recommending its use 
ay Chicago school teachers, has drawn down upon himself the 
censure of certain journals, but the outer)' seems to have been 
wholly ineffective. In fact the public is getting used to the re- 
f'jrra. It is becoming evident that dropping ugh from the end of 
tbo will not throw the universe into confusion, or even undermine 
the Constitution of the United States. We simply smile at the 



intensity of the bigotry which prompted a distinguished speaker 
at the National Educational Association to declare that he would 
prefer never to have his address printed rather than to see it in 
the barbarous forms of the new orthography. His preference can 
safely be indulged. Meantime tbe association seems to be pre- 
paring for another forward move. The committee on this subject 
of the department of supervision not only approved the step al- 
ready taken, but also reported for action at the meeting next 
February resolutions favoring dropping the final e in words in 
which it does not serve to lengthen the preceding vowel, as hav, 
giv, ar, etc. ; substituting/ for ph. as geografy, enuf, etc. ; drop- 
ping gh wherever it is silent, asbou(gh), ni(gh),etc. ; and spell- 
ing coud, sovrein, (w)hole, iland, gastly, etc. That is really 
dreadful to contemplate ! We shall feel as if we had been robbed 
of our inheritance if the old anomalies really go out of fashion ! 
We shall not be English any longer, you know. But perhaps we 
may be able to reconcile ourselves to being simply progressive 
Americans. " 

The School Journal, New York, one of the most widely circu- 
lated and influential school papers of the United States, says : 

"The practical beginning of reform in spelling inaugurated by 
the National Educational Association last year is steadily gain- 
ing ground. Quite a number of city school systems have already 
adopted the list of words suggested. Chicago is now taking the 
lead under the energetic leadership of Superintendent Andrews. 
No orders have been issued, only simple recommendations to 
principals, but there is no doubt that all the schools will adopt 
the list. Dr. Andrews believes that the changes proposed by the 
National Educational Association are not radical enough, and are 
destined very shortly to be followed by others. 

"What will the poor croaking 'conservatives' say now? As 
usual, when reforms are gaining a foothold, they are, for their 
own comfort, predicting all sorts of dire results that are to follow 
any tampering with the absurdities encrusted in English orthog- 
raphy. The School Journal, The Teachers' Institute. The 
Primary School, and the other periodicals issued from this office, 
have collected quite a number of amusing threats from rabid 
'protectionists ' who believe in retaining every tittle a the word- 
forms handed down from the printing-shops of the past. A few 
consciences have troubled their owners so seriously that they 
canceled their subscription, rather than tolerate their eyes weekly 
or monthly to behold the iniquities perpetrated by the spolling- 
reform committee of the National Educational Association. The 
old woman who tried to sweep the ocean back with her broom has 
still some followers in this day and generation." 

Not long ago The Voice, New York, devotsd a special issue to 
the subject of simplified spelling, and published tbo views of 
leading educators, writers, and statesmen upon this question. 
The list of those who express themselves strongly in favor of re- 
form is an impressive one, and includes su.h names as Noah 
Porter, Prof. W. U. Whitney, editor of the "Century Dictionary," 
Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, Prof. Max Midler, Prof. W. W. 
Skeat, Prof. Francis L. March, United States Commissioner of 
Education William T. Harris. William E. Gladstone, and many 
others equally eminent. The fact that every leading authority 
on English etymology favors spelling reform it is argued, is an 
effectual answer to the claim that phonetic spelling would obscure 
etymology. Says Professor Skeat upon this phase of the ques- 
tion (as quoted in The Voice) ; 

"It is surely a national disgrace to us to find that the wildest 
arguments concerning English Sj dling and etymology are con- 
stantly being used even by we', -educated persons, whose igno- 
rance of early English pronunciation and of modern English pho- 
netics is so complete that they have no suspicion whatever of the 
amazing worthlessness of their ludicrous utterances. ... It is 
really agross misnomer to call that -pelling 'otymological ' which 
merely imitates the spelling of a dead language. Every student 
is (or should be) aware that the only true 'etymological ' spelling 
is one which is phonetic. It is the sound of the spoken word 
which has to be accounted for; and ad symbols which disguise 
this sound are faulty and worthless If our old writers had not 
used a phonetic system, we should have no true data to go by. 
... As a matter of history, the notion of so called "etymologi- 
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cal ' spelling is a purely modern one, a thing never dreamt of in 
the earlier periods, but the fond invention of meddling pedants 
who frequently made ludicrous mistakes in their needless zeal. " 

Prof. Max Muller, one of the highest of linguistic authorities, 
thus replies to the etymological argument : 

"An objection often made to spelling reform is that it would 
utterly destroy the historical or etymological character of the 
English language. Suppose it did; what then? Language is 
not made for scholars and etymologists ; and if the whole race of 
English etymologists were really swept away by the introduction 
of spelling reform, I hope they would be the first to rejoice in 
sacrificing themselves in so good a cause. But is it really the 
case that the historical continuity of the English language would 
be broken by the adoption of English spelling, and that the pro- 
fession of the etymologist would be gone forever? J say jVo, 
most emphatically, to dot A propositions. 

"Because the Italians write filosofo, are they less aware than 
the English who write philosopher that they have before them 
the Latin pkilosophus and the Greek filosojos ? If we write f in 
fancy, why not in phantom ? If in frenzy and frantic, why not 
in phrenology t A language which tolerates vial for phial need 
not shiver at Jllosofer. What people call the etymological con- 
sciousness of the speaker is strictly a matter of oratorical senti- 
ment only. 

"If anybody will tell me at what date etymological spelling is 
to begin, whether at 1500 A.D., or at ioooa.d., or at 500 a.d., I 
am willing to discuss the question. Till then I beg to say that 
etymological spelling would play greater havoc in English than 
phonetic spelling, even if we are to draw a line not more than five 
hundred years ago." 

DAVID HARUM, AND LITERARY POPULARITY. 

THE question as to how far the popularity of a new book or 
of a new author is founded upon real and permanent merit 
or upon a passing fad is always an interesting one. At the pres- 
ent time we have two books that have attained a vast sale — 
"David Harum, " which has now reached the hundred-thousand 
mark, and "In His Steps," of which several million copies are 
said to have been sold in America and England. Few would 
claim for the latter work, however useful and worthy a book it 
may be, any title to consideration simply as a product of literary 
art. But with regard to " David Harum, " a spirited and at times 
even acrimonious controversy has been raging, particularly in the 
columns of the New York Times. The admirers of " David Ha- 
rum " appear to constitute a very considerable majority of the 
reading public. They claim that the book is a permanent contri- 
bution to American letters, and think its author should have a 
place beside Irving, Bret Harte, and other great humorists of 
America. There are, however not a few who see nothing but 
inanity and commonplace in the work, and believe it will take its 
place in the group of obsolete or obsolescent stories such as 
"Helen's Babies." "Trilby," and "The Bonnie Brier Bush." 
Says one writer in The Times : 

"No one ever pretended to give a reason for fashions in dress. 
* They come and go as comes and goes the sea. ' Neither season 
nor convenience seems to cut any figure in their adoption. It 
seems to be about so in literature. Few of the books which at 
the start have enormous circulations live to be admired for five 
years. What has become of ' Trilby. ' about which all the half- 
educated world raved a short time since ? It is dead as a door 
nail. What has become of the later novels of George Eliot? No 
one, it seems, reads them any more ; but they were as much of a 
fashion in their day as the old hooped skirt. ' Adam Bede ' and 
' The Mill on the Floss ' beyond doubt are worthy of fame ; but 
surely no spark of their fire is visible in the padded later novels 
of the same author. These became popular because it had be- 
come the fad to consider the writer a genius. 

"I am afraid the same will prove true as to Kipling's works. 
In a few years I do not believe that any of his stories will be re- 
garded more highly than those of the author of ' King Solomon's 
Mines, ' which really have some merit of their own. The latest 
fad, it seems, is ' David Harum, ' that is likely to out- Trilby 



' Trilby. ' Of course it is useless to reason against either fads or 
fashions. People who follow them do not argue, and it only 
makes them mad, as it will, no doubt, some of your readers, to 

hint that they are carried away by the fashion of the hour 

"As a matter of fact, it is art that alone is immortal among the 
children of men. Science changes because knowledge changes ; 
but art is as imperishable to-day as it was in the days of ancient 
Egypt or of classical Greece or Rome. The future of every book 
depends upon the art that it exhibits. Homer and Shakespeare 
and Byron and Tennyson, yea, even our English Bible, are im- 
mortal, if for no other reason because tkeir incomparable style 
reaches the dignity of art. Macaulay'sessaysand history remain, 
even to-day, the standard of luminous style, so much so that every 
one that would excel in diction must give his days and nights to 
their pages. The worshipers of fads and fashions do not trouble 
themselves about either art or science. They simply follow the 
mob. Perhaps it is just as well, after all, for is there not a feel- 
ing of safety in numbers even among insects?" 

Another writer says that those who do not like " dear, delight- 
ful ' David Harum' " must be "congenitally sour," and quotes the 
sales of the book as proof that " it is plain that there must be some- 
thing extraordinarily good about it. " Still another writer points 
out that this test would prove also that there is something "ex- 
traordinarily good" about the works of Archibald Clavering 
Gunter and Miss Laura Jean Libbey — a supposition that makes 
the muse of fiction gasp. This curious diversity of literary judg- 
ment is amusingly illustrated by the story of a writer who 
lately read "David Harum " with more delight than he had found 
in any novel in many years, and he had read most of the novelists 
from Fielding and Richardson to Hardy, Tolstoy, and Juan Va- 
lera. He was just on the point of sending a copy of " David 
Harum " to a friend whose tastes were in general similar to his 
own, when by the same mail he received a letter with these 
words : 

" I have just read the famous ' David Harum, ' expecting a rare 
treat, and was wofully disappointed. To me it was exceedingly 
stupid and commonplace, and I wonder at its popularity. Ac- 
cording to the usual location of climaxes, one should begin with 
the last chapter and read up to the first ; for, to me, the interest 
began to wane after the opening chapter, and reached the vanish- 
ing point about the middle of the book." 



NOTES. 

In a recent speech at the Authors' Club in London, Mark Twain perpe- 
trated a pun which, he said, it had taken him eight days to compile. In 
the peroration of his speech, after alluding to the friendliness of England 
and America as shown in their common anxiety around Mr. Kipling's 
sick-bed, he said : "Since England and America have been joined together 
in Kipling, may they not be severed in Twain." And Mark sat down amid 
a burst of rapturous applause. 

A RECENT telegram from London to the New York Herald states that 
Mr. Grau has already secured the artists for his coming American season. 
They are, says the despatch, as follows: Sopranos— Mmes. Calve, Sent- 
brich, Nordica, Adams, and Susan Strong ; Contraltos— Mmes. Schumann- 
Heink, Mantelli, Olitzka, Bauermeister, Van Cauteren, and Broadfoot; 
Tenors— Van Dyck, Saloza, Alvarez, Dippel, Salignac, Bars and Vanni; 
Baritones— Van Rooy, Bertram, Campanari, Albers, Scotti, Muhlmann, 
Dufriche, Meux and Pini-Corst ; Bassos. — Edouard de Reszke, Plancon, 
Devries, and Pringle ; Conductors— Mancinelli. Hinrichs, and Paur. Mine. 
Ternine will practically be a newcomer; M. Alvarez has not yet been 
heard in New York ; Mme. Calve returns after an absence of nearly three 
years. Signor Scotti is an Italian baritone who has never sung in 
America. Herr Bertram is a celebrated German baritone who has for 
years been engaged at the Royal Theatre at Munich, and is particularly 
well known as a Wagner singer. The grand-opera season in New York 
this year is to begin December 18 and to last fifteen weeks, consisting of 
forty -five evening and fifteen afternoon subscription performances. Says 
The Herald: "Mr. Grau has not yet decided upon the repertory of the com- 
ing American season, but it is sure to include the best works of all schools 
of music. The policy of the management is an eclectic one, and operas will 
be given as heretofore in French, Italian, and German. A novelty that 
promises to be interesting will be a complete cycle of Wagner's works in 
chronological order, beginning with ' Rienzi ' and ending with ' Goetter- 
daemmerung. This will be followed by a short cycle of Mozart's works, 
particular attention being paid to the mise en seine of 'The Marriage of 
Figaro,' 'Don Giovanni,' and 'The Magic Flute.' One or two novelties, aa 
well as some interesting revivals, will also be introduced in the program 
mapped out by Mr. Gran. Negotiations are still going on with a celebrated 
American prima donna, who in former seasons was a member of Mr. Gran's 
company." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF LIGHTNING. 

IN these days, when every man, and more particularly every 
boy, is his own photographer, few indeed are the objects of 
interest, natural or artificial, that are not recorded on the sensi- 
tive plate. Ten years ago a photograph of a lightning flash was 
a curiosity, while now such photographs have been taken by al- 
most every one who has owned a camera for any length of time. 

We are told by Prof. H. 
A. Hazen, who writes on 
the subject for Popular 
Science (August) , that 
far from aiding scientific 
men to solve any of the 
problems connected with 
the mystery of the light- 
ning flash, these photo- 
graphs have served 
chiefly to add to the 
number of questions 
about it that clamor for 
solution. Says Professor 
Hazen : 

"The idea of straight 
zigzag lines of the old- 
time painters has been 
entirely exploded. In- 
deed, it is a little diffi- 
cult to see how this idea 
could have originated, 
for the crudest visual ob- 
servation of a lightning 
flash would have shown 
that its appearance is 
like that of the branch or 
branches of a tree, and 
in no part of its path 
does it show a straight 
line. 

" Besides the regular 
branched lightning flash, 
photography has shown 
a so-called ' multiple ' 
and a 'ribbon' flash. 
These appearances have 
given rise to very diverse 
opinions as to their 
mechanism and forma- 
tion. The 'multiple' 
flash has been variously 
and sometimes errone- 
ously described. It con- 
sists of three to seven separate and distinctive flashes side by 
side, all having precisely the same convolutions and all cf them 
alike each to each. So far as known no ' multiple ' flash was ever 
photographed except with a moving camera. A few instances 
where it was claimed the camera was not moved must be re- 
garded as very suspicious. It seems impossible to believe that 
two separate flashes could pass through the atmosphere side by 
side and exactly alike. On the other hand, it has been claimed 
that a lightning flash is practically instantaneous (.001 to .0001 
second) and that no ordinary motion of the camera could pos- 
sibly show anything but a single continuous flash. 

"The 'ribbon ' flash, as its name implies, is simply a broad rib- 
bon of light. In no case, so far as known, has this ribbon been 
of a uniform shade, but it has always had alternate brighter and 
darker bands. It seems probable that the 'ribbon ' flash must be 
made with a camera in very slow motion. " 

In severe storms several flashes have been seen to descend in 
quick succession over the same path, and such a series, if taken 




PHOTOGRAPH OP LIGHTNING. 
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with a moving camera, would of course show as several parallel 
streaks or, with slow motion, as a broad "ribbon." Professor 
Hazen regards this as the true explanation of these photographs. 
He goes on to say : 

"Another form of lightning has been photographed which shows 
an appearance like a rope in the air, as tho the electricity had had 
some difficulty in making a path for itself. The appearance may 
also be likened to the masses of smoke that often roll out from a 
chimney. It seems difficult to account for this formation. 

"Enough has been said to show the intense interest attached to 
this subject of lightning photography, and it is to be hoped that 
every amateur interested in this subject will make an effort to 
secure a number of photographs during, the coming season. The 
use of the camera is simplicity itself. It has been found practi- 
cally impossible to 'take ' lightning when more than six or seven 
miles away, or when so far away that the thunder becomes in- 
audible. It has been suggested that the light is nonactinic. 

"In one instance, incandescent electric lights on a tswer three 
quarters of a mile away showed beautifully, but several flashes of 
lightning which crossed the plate during the exposure were not 
taken. The lens should be wide open and also the quickest plates 
should be used. The window should be opened and the camera 
held as still as possible on the sill, or it may be held in the hand, 
and pointed in the direction of the flashes. As a general thing, 
the different flashes will not seriously affect the plate. If the 
lens does not have a fixed focus it should be focused beforehand 
on an object a mile or two away and the place marked on the 
bed." 



WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO LEARN A 
LANGUAGE? 

THIS question is taken up by M. Georges Saint-Paul, who be- 
lieves that the chief factor in language-study is memory, 
and who applies to the problem the modern psychologic view of 
memory, with interesting results. Says M. Saint-Paul in the 
Revue Scientifique (July 8) : 

"The practical study of the languages necessitates an attentive 
education of the memory. The role of the intellect, properly 
speaking, is much more limited, especially at the beginning of 
the study. Altho linguistics, etymology, and the historic and 
scientific knowledge of language imply the activity of the very 
highest cerebral functions, aptitude in speaking the current lan- 
guage of a foreign people is especially, and above all else, a 
question of memory. Know the words, and know how to pro- 
nounce them sufficiently well to make yourself understood, and 
you will never be at a disadvantage. You may know every one 
of the most delicate rules of grammar and syntax ; if you do not 
know many words, your knowledge, interesting as it may be from 
certain points of view, will remain a dead letter, for all the prac- 
tical use you can make of it. " 

We do not teach languages properly, thinks M. Saint-Paul ; or 
at any rate, they do not in France (it is his own country that he 
is talking about), and the reason is that altho memory is the fac- 
ulty, as has been just said, that is chiefly concerned, we do not 
know enough about what memory really is. He says : 

"This [knowledge of what memory is] would not be indis- 
pensable, perhaps, if memory were a function of only one nerve- 
center ; but the organs of memory are numerous ; we should know 
them as we should know the working of the muscles to teach 
gymnastics intelligently. As the organism may be benefited, in 
striving for a certain end, by exercising a special group of mus- 
cles, even so it may be for our interest to educate one memory- 
center in preference to another, and to divide and classify our 
efforts to obtain certain determinate results. 

"The fact of the dissociation of the mechanism of memory is 
one of the fundamental physiological discoveries of the century. 
... I speak now only of the memory of words — verbal memory. 

"Anatomical or physiological data indicate with certainty the 
existence of nerve-centers corresponding to these memories. The 
center of memory for the necessary movements to be made in 
speaking is situated in the back of the third frontal convolution, 
at the left (at least in right-handed persons) ; likewise, in such 
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persons, according to Exner and Charcot, the foot of the second 
left frontal convolution is the center of memory for those move- 
ments of the hand made in writing. . . . [Another lobe] is the 
center for visual verbal images. Finally, the center of memory 
for the auditive impressions of words is in the first temporal con- 
volution. 

"These important discoveries have enabled pathologists to ex- 
plain and to specialize the different kinds of aphasia . . . and 
physiologists to classify healthy persons into visual, auditive, and 
motor subjects ; that is. into persons who read mentally the words 
of their thoughts, those who hear them, and those who pronounce 
them." 

Altho this classification, which was first made by Charcot, is 
not accepted as sufficient by the author, who believes that most 
persons belong to no one of these classes, but may visualize one 
class of thoughts, while pronouncing the words that express an- 
other class, and that they may even translate from one class into 
another, M. Saint-Paul thinks that we should certainly take it 
into account in formulating our systems of teaching. We should 
remember, in short, that memory depends not on one organ, but 
on a group of them ; that each person thinks in a formula of his 
. own, which depends on a nerve-center that may be called his 
"interior-language center" ; that this center, however, is not nec- 
essarily the best of his memory centers, nor the only one that we 
must educate, since another formula, depending on another cen- 
ter, may be used for a different language. These facts may be 
practically utilized as follows : 

"Every method that addresses itself to all the centers, and 
seeks by the exercise adopted to bring about the development of 
the memory centers and the creation of an interior-language cen- 
ter for the language to be taught, will be the best method, if it 
can be conveniently employed ; that is, if there are at our dis- 
posal a very long time and the means of impressing all the memo- 
ries at once. 

"If not. it will often be preferable to limit ourselves to the 
exercise of one of the centers ; not to make all the organs of 
memory do work, but one alone ; to bring all our efforts to bear 
on the one that has been selected, and to limit the labor of acqui- 
sition of foreign words to a single cerebral group, so as to bring 
into play, instead of all the modalities of the language (auditive, 
visual, and motor), only one of its equivalents. 

"Hence, in numerous cases it is necessary to choose between • 
two methods : education by making a simultaneous impression on 
all the different centers, and education by limited impression of 
one group of centers." 

The first method can be practically carried out only by living 
for years among those who speak the language to be learned, so 
that it can be spoken, understood, and read like the mother 
tongue. No system of instruction, M. Saint-Paul insists, will 
ever equal this. But for those who have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for it, it is better, the author believes, not to try to educate 
all the centers, but to confine our efforts to one — say the visual 
center: in other words, he would bend all energies to getting a 
reading knowledge of the language without endeavoring either to 
speak it or to understand it when spoken. Otherwise the result 
will be, and generally is, that after years of study the pupil can 
neither speak, understand, read, nor write like a native. It is 
better, M. Saint-Paul thinks, to do one of these perfectly and the 
others not at all, than to do all imperfectly.— Translation made 
for The Literary Digest. 



Does Marriage Lessen Crime?— The statistical inves- 
tigations of Dr. Frederick Prinzing seem to show that married 
men are more law-abiding than bachelors, and that widowers are 
worse transgressors than either. We quote an abstract given in 
The American Journal of Sociology (Chicago. July) from his 
article appearing in the Zeitschrift fur Socialwissenschaft: 

" Property rights of all kinds are more generally respected by 
the married than by the single. The graver offenses against 



property — robbery, extortion, fraud, etc. — are committed by the 
married man with comparative infrequency. When be is driven 
to the unlawful acquirement of wealth or of material goods, he 
generally chooses some of the less dangerous methods of so doing. 
Receiving stolen goods, breaking of laws relative to trade, com- 
merce, and public health, forcible detention of pieces of property, 
bankruptcy, etc.. are the forms which offenses against property 
usually assume among married men. Among those married at 
an extremely early age (eighteen to twenty-five) trespasses against 
the rights of property are much more common than among the 
unmarried of a corresponding age. This is probably explained 
by the fact that in such marriages poverty, if not a concomitant, 
is frequently a result. Incendiarism is most largely found among 
the unmarried, the greatest proportion falling to the account of 
widowers and single men between the ages of thirty and sixty 
years. ... In the sphere of crime and offense against human 
life, the unmarried are greater sinners than the married, tho not 
so markedly so as in the offenses against property rights. Only 
in the matter of careless and negligent killing and wounding do 
the married surpass the unmarried. The difference in the crimi- 
nality of the married and the unmarried grows less with advan- 
cing years. Between the ages of fifty and sixty years it is small : 
after that period it is still less. ... It is of interest to note in 
this connection that drunkenness claims the major share of its 
victims between the ages of thirty and fifty years. The criminal- 
ity of widowers decreases with advancing age. Their share in 
crime between the ages of thirty and fifty is notably greater than 
that of- either of the other classes mentioned. ... It has been »> 
said, in attempted explanation of this fact, that widowers are, as 
a rule, ill situated financially, but there appears to be no satisfac- 
tory evidence that this is true. Statistics do not prove that 
widowers belong to the poorer classes in any unusual degree. 
Widowers are especially prominent in offenses against property ; 
but they also stand first in the series of those guilty of other 
classes of crime. The loss of the wife very frequently leads to 
mental derangement, and it is probably true, as well, that certain 
types of self-control are peculiarly difficult for this class to exer- 



SENSATIONS OP THE BLIND. 

IT has been widely believed that, to make up for their lack of 
one sense, the blind possess one or more of the others in 
abnormal acuteness, being generally quick of hearing and deli- 
cate of touch. A long series of experiments by Prof. H. Gries- 
bach, of Basle, whose results are published in recent numbers of 
PflUger' s Archiv, do not support this belief. We quote an ab- 
stract of Professor Griesbach's conclusions from 'The Lancet 
(London). Says this paper : 

"It may be premised that the observations were made on those 
who were otherwise healthy. In the differentiation of tactile im- 
pressions no remarkable differences were observed between the 
seeing and the blind, or if small differences did exist they were 
in favor of the seeing. In those born blind the tactile sharpness 
was somewhat less than in the seeing, and in some cases the sen- 
soriura generally was equally defective. The blind in particular 
feel less acutely with the tip of the index finger than do those who 
see, and in many cases the tactile acuteness of the two index 
finger-tips differs. In the blind, especially in the region of the 
hand, a stronger impression is required to produce a tactile im- 
pression than in those possessed of sight. In the capability of 
localizing impressions of sound no difference exists between the 
blind and the seeing. In both great individual variations occur. 
As a rule, both in the seeing and the blind the use of the organ 
of both sides gives better results than the use of one alone. No 
difference in the acuteness of hearing exists between the blind 
and those who see. No relation was observed between the acute- 
ness of hearing and the power of localizing sounds in either the 
seeing or the blind. No difference was observed in the two 
classes in regard to the acuteness of smell. In the execution of 
manual labor the blind become fatigued sooner than do those of 
equal age who see. The blind are more fatigued with manual 
than with mental work, which is not the case with the seeing of 
the same age. If any difference exists in regard to exhaustion 
after mental labor it is in favor of those of the same age who see. 
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Both among the blind and the seeing there are persons who have 
many, others who have only a few, and others again who have 
no, illusory or erroneous impressions of touch. Of the parts of 
the skin examined fallacious determinations were most frequent 
over the zygomatic region and least frequent on the tips of the 
fingers. The number of errors both in the seeing and the blind 
rose with an increase in the number of the stimuli and with in- 
crease of pressure. Errors occurred more frequently both in the 
seeing and the blind with sharp than with blunt points, and in 
both errors were more numerous when the distance between the 
points of skin stimulated was small than when it was great. 
These results are in many respects opposed to generally received 
opinions, for it is usually supposed that deprivation of sight 
leads to exaltation of the acuteness of the other senses, especially 
of the touch and hearing, yet in the twenty blind persons exam- 
ined by Professor Griesbach this was not observed, and it would 
hence appear that too much reliance has been placed by physiolo- 
gists on certain exceptional cases where the sensitiveness to im- 
pressions on these senses has been unusually high. Further 
observations are, however, requisite before the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Professor Griesbach can be considered to settle the 
question.* 



TELEGRAPHY IN CHINA. 

SOME of the peculiarities anil difficulties attending the con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of the telegraph in China 
»re thus described in Cosmos (Paris, July 15) : 

"The great difficulty about operating telegraphs properly in 
this country is the lack of police in the greater part of the empire. 
The authorities, who are perhaps as hostile to innovations as the 




A PACK FROM THE CHINESE TELEGRAPH COHK. 

common people, do nothing for the effective protection of the 
lines, and malicious persons are free to overturn tlie posts, break 
tbe insulators, and cut the wires. Besides, this fanaticism finds 
very natural encouragement in the cupidity of the race, as the 
posts furnish excellent firewood, and the wires can be utilized in 
a hundred ways. They are especially appreciated when they are 
of copper, and therefore we may predict that long distance tele- 
phone communication will not be established in most of the prov- 
inces for a long time to come. 

" Nevertheless, when the authorities do desire to act. they reach 
excellent results very quickly ; the excessive severity of the penal 
code in China gives them an opportunity. The following anec- 
dote is told of an event in the environs of Shanghai. The lines 



there were continually destroyed ; the Taotai, who was in fre- 
quent relations with tbe Europeans and had become tired of hear- 
ing their complaints, declared simply that for each post pulled 
down a head should be cut off among those of the inhabitants who 
lived in the vicinity. As decrees of this kind are executed very 
literally in China, the result was that, in spite of the fatalistic 
spirit of the Chinese and their indifference to death, the posts 
were afterward let severely alone. But such radical measures 
are not taken everywhere, and telegraphic communication would 
be often entirely interrupted if the great ports were not all con- 
nected by submarine cables, owned by Europeans, which, from 
their situation, escape the enterprise of evil-doers. 

"As the Chinese written language is not alphabetic, and aseach 
word in it is represented by a special character, none of the tele- 
graphic systems generally in use can be employed in China. 
Usually each character is represented by a number, and it is this 
number, which has never more than four figures, that is trans- 
mitted. 

"To bring about this result a code of 49 pages has been estab- 
lished, each page having 10' columns of 20 characters, so that 
9,800 characters are disposed of; all the words commonly used 
are inserted and a few places are kept blank for new ones. When 
a despatch is to be sent, an employee translates it into figures, and 
at the receiving station an inverse operation puts it back into 
Chinese characters. Of course this is rather a long process, but 
it is simply necessary to employ enough persons, and in China, 
as with us, the educated unemployed are numerous. Owing to 
this system, the Chinese telegraph lines have greater capacity 
than our own. In the Western tongues five or six signals, on the 
average, are necessary to express a word ; in China four are suffi- 
cient. It is true that, on the other hand, the chances of error are 
greatly increased, and the sending of a message by means of 
numbers gives generally very little satisfaction, while it is com- 
plicated by a double translation which is evidently dangerous." 
— Translation made Jar Thy. Literary Digest. 



AMERICAN WORKERS THROUGH BRITISH 
EYES. 

THE sudden awakening oi the British manufacturer to the 
fact that there are things and conditions in this country 
that are worth studying, and perhaps imitating, is gratifying to 
the careful reader of British literature. Nothing could be better 
calculated to make the American patriot's heart swell than the 
study of the British technical press just at present. Here are 
some of the things that Walter Dixon, of the (British) Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, says about our iron and steel industries 
in Cassier' s Magazine, July. The first thing that strikes him 
is the extent to which big concerns are managed here by young 
and go-ahead men. He says : 

"There are yet many businesses and professions in which ex- 
perience, extending over a wide area and over a long space of 
time, is of first importance, but the rapid progress which is being 
made in almost every art and every industry is such as to render 
obsolete methods which a few years before represented the highest 
and best practise. So much is this the case that adaptability to 
change, and the absence ol that conservatism which comes of long 
practise in one particular groove, is often the one and only road 
to success, and in many of our industries it is necessary to be con- 
stantly unlearning or revising what one knows. 

"The Americans appear to recognize that there conies an age 
when this may be both physically and mentally beyond possi- 
bility, and they have fixed that age much lower than ourselves. 

"The writer does not wish to imply that there are no elderly 
men at the bead of American business concerns. He met several, 
but the most noticeable feature about them was the apparent re- 
liance which they placed upon the army of younger men under 
their direction, in quite a startlingcontradistinction to the preva- 
lent system here 

"Our American cousins are always trying, experimenting, and 
inventing, and this is largely and mainly due to their young men 
leaders. Men with ideas receive encouragement and ample op- 
portunities of proving their worth. . . . Thus it is that while we 
are makiug a hundred experiments. So per cent, of which may be 
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failures, the Americans are carrying out a thousand, 90 per cent, 
of which may be failures ; but their gain is a hundred good things, 
while we have gained twenty ! They lose far more in their trials ; 
they gain far more in their successes. 

"So far as the writer could judge, the American appears per- 
fectly fearless of foreign competition, and is a stanch believer in 
the survival of the fittest ; and, what is more, that the weak will 
go to the wall. He knows that if he is weak, he will go to the 
wall, and is hence always on the move to do something clever. 
... It is this which makes them what we should call ' fool- 
hardy ' with one another, and, if one may so put it, with our- 
selves ; they do not care who sees what they are doing. Their 
works are equally open to the stranger and to the competitor. It 
seems an inbred idea with them that if they can not themselves 
keep up to date, and be at least as good as, if not better than, 
their neighbors, they are bound not to succeed. This at once ac- 
counts for their many successes and their many failures. " 

The writer next discusses the quality of our labor. We use 
comparatively so few workmen, he thinks, that our works often 
appear as if they were "closed down " when they are really in full 
swing. This is because we have used labor-saving machinery 
wherever such a use is possible, so that a thousand men here go 
much farther than they do in Europe. Not only this, but the 
thousand men work better and faster. His view of the character 
of our mechanics is almost too flattering. Says Mr. Dixon : 

"The fewness of workmen is not, however, more strange than 
the activity of those who are employed. 

" The writer has been intimately connected with large numbers 
of our workmen for the past twenty years or more, and has talked 
labor questions over with many classes in America, with the con- 
clusion that, just as our own men, generally speaking, are bent 
on doing as little as possible in a given time, the American work- 
man is bent on doing as much as possible 

"The American artisan earns more wages than our own, but 
he does more work and thus often produces at a cheaper cost, and 
it must be obvious that if we are to maintain our position one of 
the greatest needs of the country is, that it shall be able to get an 
honest day's labor for an honest day's pay." 

As to our resources, Mr. Dixon believes that they are wellnigh 
inexhaustible. No one, he says, can possibly get an idea of the 
size and wealth of the United States except from traveling 
over it : 

" For the first time in the history of the world and of a highly 
civilized nation, we who, mainly through our large iron and coal 
deposits, have risen to be the foremost nation in the world, have 
now to face the fact that these resources which have made us 
what we are, and which are irreplaceable, are fast becoming ex- 
hausted . 

"We have for so long held and maintained an impregnable 
position that we are naturally of a buoyant and sanguine tem- 
perament, so much so that it is difficult to comprehend the exact 
position in which we now stand, and that we hold anything but 
the supreme and topmost place in any industrial pursuit is such 
a new idea that, as a nation, we may be forgiven our slowness to 
realize it. " 

Under these circumstances the u American invasion " of the 
British market is but the natural course of events, and Mr. Dixon 
believes that it will continue. He says in conclusion : 

"Our American competitors are of the same blood as ourselves, 
and that means a good deal ; we are not measuring our strength 
against unworthy foemen. Again, their young men make the 
pace, probably the men who spend the money are not those who 
make it. They build works, pull them down, and rebuild them 
on improved plans, with a rapidity that is truly astounding and 
incomprehensible either physically or financially, so much so that 
some of our attempted partial copies of American practise were 
regarded as obsolete there before we had got them erected. . . . 

"Further, their country is new, and their trade is not embar- 
rassed by all the ties and restrictions which come of such an old 
civilization as our own. Their industries are new, and their 
works are all on the most modern principles, and they have an 
inborn idea that they must be kept so. The question which so 



often troubles us, ' Will it pay to break up and replace ? ' is not 
serious with them. 

"As to the labor question, it will no doubt find its level, tho 
what injury may be caused individually and nationally in the pro- 
cess one can only surmise. One thing is clear, that no amount of 
restrictions which may be made as to hours, output, wages, etc. , 
will alter ' the impossible, ' and we are getting more and more 
able to define every day more clearly what is ' the impossible. * 
The increasing number of orders going to our competitors is c 
constant lesson in possibilities and of the effect and futility of 
artificial restrictions on labor 

"To maintain our position, our workmen must be sober and in- 
dustrious, and prepared to give an honest day's labor for an hon- 
est day's pay. 

"Conditions obtain in America which must of necessity evolve 
methods of manufacture of paramount importance to us ; and just 
as the Americans are not slow to visit us for information, so it is 
equally important, if not imperative, that those who now play or 
are to play, in the immediate future, an important part in the iron 
and steel industries in the United Kingdom should not be content 
with reading of, but should know and see for themselves, what is 
being done in the works of America." 



Electrical Treatment of Cancer.— Dr. Massey, an 
Ohio physician, is treating cancer successfully by diffusing salts 
of mercury through the affected tissue by electric action. Says 
Electricity in a leading editorial in which Dr. Massey's method 
is described: "A method of destroying cancer germs by the aid 
of electricity has recently been discovered which it is claimed 
almost invariably proves successful provided the disease has not 
gone too far. In a paper read a short time ago before the Medi- 
cal Association of Columbus, Ohio, by Dr. G. Betton Massey, 
this new method of treating cancer was fully explained. It con- 
sists in inserting in the body of the person afflicted nascent salts 
of mercury by electric diffusion. This is said to be a most con- 
venient means of destroying tuberculous deposits in any part of 
the body except the brain, the lungs, and the abdomen. The 
details of the method of procedure are interesting as showing the 
important part played by electricity." The patient lies on a large 
pad connected with the negative pole of a battery, and a tubular 
gold electrode filled with mercury is inserted into the cancerous 
growth. The action of the current results in the formation of an 
oxychlorid of mercury which diffuses into the tissue in all direc- 
tions at the rate of about an inch in half an hour, depending on 
the voltage of the current. The diseased tissues are thus abso- 
lutely destroyed, while the healthy ones beyond are only slightly 
affected. "In concluding," says the writer, "the author states 
that out of ten cases of carcinoma, or cancer, operated upon he 
succeeded in curing nine by the use of electricity as outlined 
above. " 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

ACCORDING to the report of the German Chemical Society, the average 
of 143 analyses made in Sheffield, England, show that the air of that city 
contains 3'{ parts in ten thousand of carbonic acid, the maximum being 5.14 
and the minimum 2.16. In the center of the city the average was 3.9 parts, 
with a maximum of 6.2a and minimum of 1.%. These figures are higher 
than those observed at Paris (2.85), Dieppe (2.94), and Odessa (3.04); but at 
Liege the proportion of carbonic acid is about the same (3.4). Wind and 
snow increase the proportion, but rain has no effect. It is greatest in Jan- 
uary and least in April, and also decreases in hot weather. 

THE too free use of water as a beverage is condemned editorially by Th* 
Medical Brief, July. It says : "A fact perhaps not generally known to the 
profession is that water, as well as food, requires to be assimilated, to 
properly fulfil its natural offices in the system. Water is not readily in- 
corporated into the blood-serum, thinning it, increasing Us solvent quali- 
ties, and lessening its plastic properties, unless it is drunk in response to 
thirst, such as normally follows good digestion, brisk exercise, eating salt 
foods, a hot bath, vigorous sweating, fever, etc. Adventitious water, 
water taken into the stomach without appetite or demand for it, linger* 
long in the digestive organs, often producing a feeling of weight. . . . Un- 
less measures are employed to stimulate the assimilation of water by crea- 
ting a legitimate demand for it, as expressed by thirst, it is not advisable to 
force too much on the system. A single glass between meals and at bed- 
time will wash out the stomach as well as several, where the individual 
manifests no desire for, or an actual repugnance to, water. Indifference 
to a fluid which constitutes three fourths of the human body is abnormal, 
and requires treatment ; but the treatment must consist in establishing a 
physiological need for water in the system, not in forcing natnre by dis- 
tending the digestive organs with a heavy fluid. " 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



1NCERSOLL AND THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

A T Colonel Ingersoll's funeral, which took place with simple 
**> ceremonies at his home in Dobbs Ferry, his last poem, 
" The Declaration of the Free, " was read by his friend, Dr. John 
Clark Ridpath. It is in part as follows : 

The simple truth is what we ask. 

Not the ideal ; 
We've set ourselves the noble task 

To find the real. 
If all there is is naught but dross. 
We want to know and bear our loss. . . . 

We have no God to serve or fear ; 

No hell to shun ; 
No devil with malicious leer. 

When life is done 
An endless sleep may close our eyes— 
A sleep with neither dreams nor sighs. . . . 

When cyclones rend— when lightning blights, 

'Tis naught but fate ; 
There is no God of wrath who smites 

In heartless hate. 
Behind the things that injure man 
There is no purpose, thought, or plan. 

The jeweled cup of love we drain, 

And friendship's wine 
Now 6wiftly flows in every vein 

With warmth divine. 
And so we love and hope and dream 
That in death's sky there is a gleam. . . . 

We do not pray, or weep, or wail ; 

We have no dread. 
No fear to pass beyond the veil 

That hides the dead. 
And yet we question, dream, and guess ; 
But knowledge we do not possess. 

We ask, yet nothing seems to know; 

We cry in vain . 
There is no "master of the show " 

Who will explain, 
Or from the future tear the mask. 
And yet we dream and still we ask : 

Is there beyond the silent night 

An endless day ? 
Is death a door that leads to light ? 

We can not say. 
The tongueless secret locked in fate 
We do not know. We hope and wait. 

The address delivered by Colonel Ingersoll at his brother's 
bier two decades ago was also read. It was as follows : 

"Dear Friends: I am going to do that which the dead oft 
promised he would do for me. 

"The loved and loving brother, husband, father, friend, died 
where manhood's morning almost touches noon, and while the 
shadows still were falling to the West. 

"He has not passed on life's highway the stone that marks the 
highest point, out. being weary for a moment, he lay down by 
the wayside, and using his burden for a pillow, fell into that 
dreamless sleep that kisses down his eyelids still. While yet in 
love with life and raptured with the world, he passed to silence 
and pathetic rest. 

"Yet. after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, sunniest 
hour of all the voyage, while eager winds are kissing every sail, 
to dash against the unseen rock, and in an instant hear the bil- 
lows roar above a sunken ship. For whether in mid-sea or among 
the breakers of the farther shore, a wreck at last must mark the 
end of each and all. And every life, no matter if its every hour 
is rich with love and every moment jeweled with a joy, will, at 
its close, become a tragedy as sad and deep and dark as can be 
woven of the warp and woof of mystery and death. " 

The following passage, summing up the religious and ethical 
principles which Colonel Ingersoll desired to have recognized as 
bis belief, was also read : 

"To love justice, to long for the right, to have mercy, to pity 
the suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remember 
benefits; to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, 
to love liberty and wage relentless war against slavery in all its 
forms, to love wife and child and friend, to make a happy home, 
to love the beautiful in art, in nature ; to cultivate the mind, to 
be familiar with mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, the 



noble deeds of all the world ; to cultivate courage and cheerful- 
ness, to make others happy, to fill life with a splendor of generous 
acts, the warmth of loving words ; to discard error, to destroy 
prejudice, to receive new truths with gladness ; to cultivate hope, 
to see the calm beyond the storm and dawn beyond the night, to 

do the best that can be done and then be resigned this is the 

religion of reason, the creed of science. This satisfies the brain 
and heart. " 

The religious papers of all denominations give much space to 
comments on Colonel Ingersoll. Appreciation of his good traits 
of mind and heart, mixed with charitable criticism, prevail, 
altho condemnation is not lacking. 

The Independent (undenom. ) says : 

"To the end of his life he was a consistent unbeliever and a 
scoffer at the Christian religion in all its forms, and an ag- 




INGEKSOU.'S CINERARY URN. 

On the front is the motto : " L'Urne garde la Poussiere, la Cceur to 
Souvenir." (The Urn guards the Ashes, the Heart, the Memory.) 

nostic as to a future life or the existence of a God. It was as 
such that he preferred to be known, and as such he will be 
chiefly remembered. It is impossible to claim that he did not 
believe as he taught ; it is also impossible not to believe that his 
mind was warped from his very childhood by the treatment much 
more than by the teachings of his father, who was a minister of 
the Christian church. His genius was not that of a scholar or 
thinker. There was about him not a bit of philosophy ; but he had 
a very poetical nature, an absolute genius for public speaking, and 
the gift of being a good hater and a good fighter. People loved to 
hear him speak even when they disliked what he said. Religion 
he always identified with Calvinistic teachings, and for that rea- 
son his influence as a denouncer of religion was with the ignorant 
rather than with the intelligent. But on many subjects of reform 
he could speak admirably. Rhetorically he was too florid, but 
his utterances were often rarely beautiful as well as eloquent, 
and we would not fail to give him credit for very much of that 
frankness and honesty which are a large part of true manliness, 
not to say Christianity. ... He was while he lasted a beautiful 
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sparkling Fourth-of-July rocket, and he leaves a brief memory 
behind him." 

Christian Work (undenom.) says: 

" In later days bis deliverances against the Bible attracted di- 
minishing attention. And so people began to realize that it was 
a caricature of Christianity, and not the real thing, that he was 
assailing ; as a recent writer has said, ' His guns were all pointed 
astern. ' And what especially minimized the attention that Colo- 
ael Ingersoll received in later times was the fact that he wholly 
failed to show the least comprehension of the really critical inves- 
tigations of scholars, which are so profoundly modifying Chris- 
tian theology, but went slashing away, in his rough, gladiator 
fashion, at 'the mistakes of Moses,' so that he was undertaking 
to hold Christianity to the very letter of the Old-Testament 
record, while evangelical scholarship on both sides the Atlantic 
was busy demonstrating that the Bible was no less the Word of 
God that it contained many errors. ... He was a master of 
epigrams, of poetical imagery, of telling phrases; but he was not 
a deep thinker; he spoke of subjects which he had not studied, 
and ridiculed things which he knew only by half ; he contributed 
little, really we may say he added nothing, to the sum of human 
knowledge. And now he has gone, much of the evil engendered 
by bis teaching remains, but none of the good which he has been 
instrumental in accomplishing — and we are glad to know the sum 
of that good in the shape of personal benefactions is not small — 
is interred with his bones." 

The Congregationalist says : 

"Mr. Ingersoll was one of the few infidels whom this country 
has produced. In fact, he is about the only one who has won 
notoriety, and the only one who has traded on his unbelief. 
Thomas Paine was a deist, who earned immortality by his ser- 
vices- as a patriot, as a trenchant pamphleteer. Voltaire pro- 
foundly influenced the political history of France, and still shapes 
somewhat its current popular philosophy of life, if not its meta- 
physical speculation, and be must ever be reckoned with as one 
of the masters of French prose and verse. But no such fame 
awaits Mr. Ingersoll when our children's children study either 
the history, the literature, or the philosophy of the period in which 
be lived. ... He was a Don Quixote tilting at wind-mills. He 
was a bold assailant of views, which, however much they obtain 
among the illiterate and superstitious, no longer obtain among 
intelligent rational men." 

The Christian Register (Unit.) says : 

"Colonel Ingersoll was best known and will be longest remem- 
bered as the most famous of American agnostics. That which 
Huxley undertook grimly, resolutely, and painfully, Ingersoll 
cheerfully, humorously, and with apparent delight engaged in. 
This eager enjoyment of the contest has excited the suspicion 
that, while he believed bis cause to be just and that the world 
would be better for the destruction of the popular institutions of 
religion, he did not even in his own thought take seriously enough 
his mission as a reformer. He enjoyed his own wit, the exercise 
of his power of humorous exaggeration and caricature, the laugh- 
ter and applause of the multitude, and the consciousness of suc- 
cess. No other man of his generation, holding his ideas of relig- 
ion, could have announced them as he did, frankly, and with a 
jocular defiance of the most potent sentiments which shape the 
affairs of man, without being hissed, hooted, and execrated. He 
gloried in his power of defying public sentiment and yet carrying 
with him a large following of respectable and intelligent people. 
There was a lingering suspicion also that he was not indifferent 
to the receipts at the box office, altho these might have been re- 
garded as trophies of victory. 

"At the outset of his career as a lecturer he drew certain lines 
of attack and defense. From them he never departed. In later 
years his mind seemed closed to all new thought, whether within 
or without the Christian church. No Presbyterian of the most 
bigoted sort could have been more indifferent than he was to uu 
advances of the higher criticism, to the religious interpretation of 
the doctrine of ovolution, to the increase of light, and the decline 
of superstition in all parts of the Christian church. Much that he 
attacked deserved attack, and his denials were commonly justified 
by preposterous affirmations. It is a notable sign of the times, 
however, that the enmity to him had almost died out, because the 
things he attacked are no longer regarded as venerable, and his 



influence was no longer greatly felt or feared because modern 
progress has made for itself ways wherein his criticism neither 
helped nor hindered the wayfarer seeking a religious home." 

The Universalist Leader says : 

" Robert G. Ingersoll has been a name revered by many people 
in this country and abhorred by many others. His was a remark- 
able personality. Gracious in manner, dignified in bearing, fluent 
and rhetorical in language, eloquent and magnetic in speech, be 
had few rivals as an orator among the public men of the day. 
His heart and brain were big, but he was swayed by impulse 
rather than guided by reason, and bis philippics showed the 
effects of prejudice and passion rather than of research and logic. 
A champion of fair dealing and of justice, he was himself in his 
arraignment of religion most unfair and unjust. He posed as an 
educated man and a scholar, yet be displayed woful ignorance of 
the real genius of Christianity and failed utterly to interpret the 
theological trend of the times. Calvinism has had no more bitter 
or ingenious assailant, and he dealt the old creeds the sturdiest of 
blows, but he wronged his own manhood and lowered himself in 
the esteem of the world when he persisted in making Calvinism 
synonymous with Christianity and ignored the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the true Gospel." 

The Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.) says: 

"No one has ever spoken of him as a philosopher ; for never in 
his speeches or writings has he exhibited the essential capability 
of that calm, profound, unbiased, and protracted reflection which 
views a subject equally in itself and in its relations. 

"In reality he was a poet, in spirit, mode of thought, language, 
and rhythm — a prose poet, not of the highest, but of no mean, 
order. All his speeches, even the most argumentative, exhibit 
this element. An exquisite superficial sensibility ; a gliding cur- 
rent of thought spontaneously connecting itself with felicitous 
language, and not subjected to close criticism — except with re- 
spect to euphony — characterized bis spoken style. He possessed 
little of that quality of imagination which enables one to place 
himself at another's point of view. He could forecast how a 
legal opponent would defend his client and prepare to meet him ; 
for that is part of the technic of the profession. Only a genius 
could radically surprise a skilful lawyer as to the plan. But Colo- 
nel Ingersoll appeared to have little or no power to form a true 
idea of how another would regard a complex system of thought 
upon a strictly philosophical theme. 

" Ingersoll wrote : ' Under many circumstances a man has a 
right to kill himself. . . . When life is of no value to him, when 
he can be of no assistance to others, why should he continue? 
When he is of no benefit, when he is a burden to those he loves, 
why should he remain ? ' 

" In this city alone in a few months twelve men and women 
died by their own hands, upon whose persons or at whose abode 
were found extracts from his justification of suicide. As to have 
seen certain pictures once poisons the mental and moral blood, 
so to have heard his sarcasms upon God, his denunciation of 
future punishment, and his eulogy of an everlasting sleep is to 
scar the soul. But perhaps bis influence in promoting popular 
irreverence has wrought most harm." 

The Interior (Presby. ) says : 

"All faith in God whether as shadowed forth in nature, or re- 
vealed in Scripture, or impersonated in Jesus Christ, or attested 
in the experience of the Christian, was, to bim, 'superstition.' 
To destroy this superstition, to rid the minds of men of its power, 
was the purpose to which his life was consciously devoted. Nor 
did he fail to have power over an enormous number of people. 
Of the personal responsibility for such influence it is not for us to 
speak ; God, into whose unveiled presence he has now come, is 
his judge. Nevertheless, it is impossible to pass over the fact of 
such a career without some earnest questioning. If Providence 
has any meaning open to our apprehension, such a providence as 
this man's life presents must have important significance; some 
meaning which it is worth while in all humility, charity, and 
reverence to search for. . . . As to those noble and splendid 
qualities as a man, as husband and father, as friend and citizen, 
as humanitarian and philanthropist, for which all who knew him 
admired and loved him, and all those standards of right by which 
he assumed to judge the ' Mistakes of Moses ' and the Old-Testa- 
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mem seeming portraiture of Jehovah — all this of course he got, 
and without the grace of thankfulness, from the Book he reviled, 
the religion he assailed." 

The Central Presbyterian says : 

"He was only negative and destructive, striving with intense 
purpose to pull down, and never proposing anything on which to 
build morals for the present life or hope for the life to come. He 
was constantly striving to remove the foundations of faith in God 
and His truth, to take away that fear of God which is the strength 
of virtuous living, to remove the consolations of the bereaved and 
burdened, and to wipe out the hope of the dying. And in all his 
vigorous and eloquent platform ministry, there was not one word 
of positive conviction, not one ray of light in the darkness of the 
world's sin and death." 

The Living Church (Prot. Episc. ) says : 

"It has always been to us a source of pity that he should have 
identified Christianity with that travesty and corruption of it 
which Calvinism is — a mistake which has created many unbe- 
lievers, and which gave him great influence over thousands of 
men who listened to his brilliant invective, who had themselves 
been reared under a system against which their better nature re- 
volted. Perhaps we may confess that the career of Mr. Ingersoll 
as a lecturer tended to good, at least in the sense that it tore up 
by the roots that malign philosophy which so many Protestant 
bodies have identified with the very essence of the Gospel, but 
which, happily, they are now seldom preaching and scarcely be- 
lieving. 

"Whatever new light may now have dawned upon his immortal 
spirit, whatever enchantments of prejudice may now be dissolved, 
the influence of Mr. Ingersoll 's words will continue to draw many 
away from the faith of Christ; but it will be a vanishing influ- 
ence, for its power was due less to what he said, than to the cap- 
tivating manner in which he said it ; less to his coarse, but genial, 
invective, than to his strikingly attractive personality." 

The Pilot (Rom. Cath.) says: 

"He never had a following of really educated people — his 
thought was too shallow and bis sophistries too slight for these. 
He drew the half -educated and the irreligious ignorant, for flip- 
pancy and irreverence follow semi-education, as its shadows ; and 
the mental and spiritual barbarian loves a horse-laugh. Among 
such people. Colonel Ingersoll wrought incalculable moral and 
spiritual evil 

"God gave this man the eloquence and personal magnetism 
which, rightly used, had made him an apostle. God gave him 
success, wealth, domestic happiness, friends. Nay, even, God 
gave him several unmistakable warnings of his approaching 
death. But the man, with a perversity that looks like mono- 
mania, used every one of the divine gifts against the Giver." 

The New York Freeman's Journal (Rom. Cath.), whose edi- 
tor, the Rev. L. A. Lambert, is the author of "The Mistakes of 
Ingersoll, " says : 

"He did not understand Christianity as a whole. It may be 
that he was not conscious of bis many inconsistencies, just as a 
man who is color-blind is not conscious of the fact and persists in 
calling a red object blue, because, by reason of his defective 
vision, he can not see it otherwise. There is such a thing as in- 
tellectual color-blindness. His antipathy to Christianity did not 
arise from his intellectual perceptions, but from his imagination, 
emotions, and sentiment. These had been wounded to an insuf- 
ferable degree by a false presentation of Christianity in his early 
youth. Puritan extremism, that gave a false philosophy of life 
and a false idea of the beneficent Creator, gave his young imagi- 
nation and emotional nature a shock that it never recovered 
from, a shock that left no alternative but despair or revolt, and 
be chose the latter. The Christianity he hated was not true 
Christianity as it is, but the Christianity that had been burned 
and scalded into his consciousness and memory. His feverish 
animosity to the Christianity of his imagination — the only Chris- 
tianity be knew — was the result of pain from the wound that had 
cicatrized bis very soul. This animosity grew with his growth 
and increased until it became the monomania of his life. This 
monomania accounts for much that he has said that will not 
stand the cold test of calm reason and common sense. Instead 



of being a curb his intellect became the slave of bis emotions and 
his imagination, which accounts for his fitfulness and inconsist- 
encies and for its perverted vision of truth and facts." 

The American Israelite (Jewish) says: 

"His standard for the conduct of a man and a citizen, a hus- 
band, a father, a friend, was the very highest and, as well as a 
man may, he lived up to it. His scorn of priestcraft and super- 
stition may have led him too far. but let it be remembered that 
he hated injustice, cruelty, and shams just as heartily, and raised 
his voice as sincerely in condemnation of them. " 

The Jewish Voice says : 

"We Jews have good reason to hold him in grateful remem- 
brance, for while to him Judaism never appealed in its grandeur 
and purity, and Moses's undying work appeared to him full oc 
mistakes, as Christianity but a nursery tale replete with incon- 
gruities, he nevertheless denounced, in unmeasured terms, the 
unreason of religious fanaticism and the inhumanity of race 
hatred. The Jew is indebted to him, not for his opposition to 
established religion and to positive faith, but for tearing down old 
barriers and trying to bring to him nearer the love of his Christian 
brother. 

"And then, he loved the arts, and the best in the world's litera- 
ture was to his soul a joy. The outpouring of the holy spirit of 
man's intellect, no matter in what form, made of him, uncon- 
sciously, a prophet of his time and generation. Passionately 
patriotic, he never missed an opportunity to imbue others with 
love of country and with a willingness to devote to it the best 
energies and the best talents. 

" Even his denial of the existence of the Supreme Being can not 
prevent us from recognizing in him a child of the Father in whose 
loving embrace he, too, rests. Such is the sweetness and strength 
of our faith that we can not help hoping and praying for him, 
too, rest and felicity 'in the shadow of the Most High ! ' * 



CONVERSION OP A WHOLE CHURCH. 

ONE of the most extraordinary events in ecclesiastical history 
is the conversion of almost the entire Nestorian church in 
Persia to the Orthodox or Holy Eastern church. The Nestorian 
church has for fifteen hundred years been linked in history with 
Persia, but is now practically extinguished in that country. It is 
one of the oldest of sects, having been founded by Nestorius of 
Constantinople in the fifth century. Its principal doctrine, 
namely, that of the separate human and divine personality of 
Christ, has caused it to be usually termed heretical, altho in cere- 
mony and doctrine it has little to distinguish it from the other 
Oriental communions. The Nestorians are very careful to call 
Mary the "Mother of Christ," not the "Mother of God." but they 
recognize seven sacraments, accept the doctrine of transsubstan- 
tiation, and have an ornate ritual. 

This church, which was the national church of Persia for many 
centuries, and once had no less than ninety diocesan bishops 
under regular metropolitans, has now come bodily into the com- 
munion of the Orthodox Russian church. Of this interesting 
event and its causes the New York Independent (July 97) writes 
thus: 

"It will be remembered that in 1S97 two priests, delegated by 
the Greek metropolitan of Georgia, came to Urumia, and were 
met with the wildest acclaims of enthusiasm from several thou- 
sand Nestorians, and they made a triumphal progress through 
the villages. In the course of a few months no less than ten 
thousand persons enrolled themselves as desirous to become 
members of the Russian church. In September, 189S, the trans- 
fer was accomplished. A monastic priest came to be the superior 
of a permanent mission, and with him a Nestorian bishop, who 
had been received with great iclat into the Russian church. No 
other mission in modern times can show such a record. Where a 
year ago there was not a single Greek Christian, there are now over 
20,000, including children. . . . There are, however, 65.000 Nes- 
torians who are Turkish subjects, and it is not at all unlikely that 
they will follow their brethren in Persia, tho their attachment to 
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the traditional faith of their church is much stronger. Yet this 
is a national movement and not a missionary one. It must be 
interpreted from the social rather than the religious side. " 

As to the effect which this movement will have on mission work 
in Persia, The Independent says : 

"There is a well -organized and influential body of Protestant 
Christians, numbering about 2,500 communicant members, and 
the French Roman Catholic mission has gathered a somewhat 
smaller body. The Archbishop of Canterbury's Anglican mis- 
sion has also work there, but has not attempted to establish a 
separate communion, but only to strengthen the Nestorian church 
so as to resist the influences of non-Episcopal Protestantism. 
There are some other smaller independent missions carried on by 
native Christians who have found supporters in England or 
America. These independent missions will all, doubtless, come 
to an end, and there will be no reason for continuing the Angli- 
can mission. The case with the American and French missions 
is entirely different, and their work will be thoroughly tested, for 
in the excitement of this national movement there will be many 
motives to lead Protestant and Catholic Nestorians to join the 
Russian church. Mr. Shedd says that the Protestant are stand- 
ing the severe test much better than the Catholics, and, on the 
whole, there is very good reason for regarding this movement as 
a vindication of the methods of their work. Yet the larger part 
of their work will probably have to be henceforth in Turkey, and 
with it is connected the task of evangelizing the Armenians, 
Jews, and Moslems." 



DR. ZAHM'S RETRACTION. 

THE Rev. Dr. John A. Zahm, Provincial of the Fathers of the 
Holy Cross and president of the University of N6tre Dame, 
some years ago published a work entitled " Evolution and Dogma" 
which was severely criticized by many churchmen in America and 
Europe as containing'views contrary to the teachings of the Cath- 
olic faith. So much 
criticism was ar- 
oused that a com- 
mittee of cardinals 
was commissioned 
by the Congregation 
of the Index to ex- 
amine the book in 
order to determine 
whether or not these 
claims were true. 
No report has yet 
been made, but now 
Dr. Zahm has him- 
self announced that 
he desires his book 
to be withdrawn 
from sale. In a 
letter to Mr. Al- 
fonso Golea, one of 
the translators of 
the book, Dr. Zahm 
says (we quote from 
the Rome corre- 
spondent of the New 
York Freeman's 
Journal) : 




Courtesy of Tkt Irish World. 



"Notre Dame, Ind., May 16, 1899. 

"My Dear Alfonso : 

"I have learned from unquestionable authority that the Holy 
See is adverse to the further distribution of 'Evolution and 
Dogma," and I therefore beg of you to use all your influence to 
have the book withdrawn from sale. You have probably foreseen 
this result, and it will, therefore, cause you no surprise. . . . 
However, we can both thank God that we labored only for His 



honor and glory in giving the work to the public. As for myself, 
it will cause me no pain to see the fruit of so much toil consigned 
to oblivion. God rewards the intention, and our intentions were 
good. " 

Mr. Golea has also submitted. He makes this public announce- 
ment : 

"I, too, join with the illustrious Dr. J. A. Zahm, as the trans- 
lator of his ' Evolution and Dogma, ' and I ask my true friends 
neither to read nor to give further publicity to my poor version 
of the above-mentioned book, in obedience to the desire of the 
Holy See, and am always ready to retract when called upon. " 

The New York Independent comments on this incident as fol- 
lows: 

" Professor Zahm is the most distinguished student of biology 
in the American Catholic church, and his book has been received 
with the greatest praise within the church and has been translated 
into various European languages 

"What interests us in this matter is not the condemnation of 
the book. Many such books have been condemned, and the Con- 
gregation of the Index is an anachronism only a little worse than 
that other anachronism which requires, or expects, Catholic books 
or newspapers to carry an imprimatur. What does interest us is 
the way that the withdrawal and the virtual interdict on which it 
is based have been received by the Catholic press. 

" It would be too much to expect that any Catholic newspaper 
would condemn the action of the Congregation of the Index or do 
anything that would ostensibly indicate a spirit of rebellion ; but 
the feeling behind can be expressed in other ways, just as in Fin- 
land criticism of the action of the Russian Government in over- 
throwing the constitution of the province found utterance in quo- 
tations of Scripture about kings and princes and tyranny. So 
here numerous Catholic papers quote in full the correspondence 
between Professor Zahm and Mr. Golea, and they make no com- 
ments in approval. But they proceed to tell that Dr. Zahm is 
one of the foremost scientists in the Catholic church ; that his 
opinions are the result of years of labor spent in the laboratory j 
that his work has been translated into every European language 
of importance ; that it is almost a text -book in American class- 
rooms; that he added to his European reputation at the Interna- 
tional Scientific Congress at Freiburg, where he read a paper in 
which he applied to teleology his theories on evolution. They 
tell how the conservative Roman Catholics, and especially the 
Italian theologians, made adverse criticism and thought it a great 
heresy to hold that animals and plants could have been created 
not by fiat but by slow evolution, or that the Hebrew wordjrem 
could mean a period of time instead of a day. They then make 
long 'quotations from his book, notwithstanding the adverse judg- 
ment of the Holy See, showing how derivative creation can har- 
monize not only with the Bible, but with Thomas Aquinas and 
Saint Augustine, and they quote his recent words as follows : 

My views may not be looked upon with favor by all in Rome. I do not 
expect bo much and I really do not care for the approval of every one. 
But I know that every eminent man of science throughout Europe is in per- 
fect sympathy with my views. I venture to say that the twentieth century 
will not be very old before nine out of every ten thinkers will be evolution- 
ists as opposed to believers in special creation.' 

"And there these papers leave it, with not a word of approval 
or disapproval, but the impression they leave and desire to leave 
upon their readers is not difficult to apprehend. They mean that 
he has been treated unjustly and absurdly ; they mean that the 
Roman Congregation of the Index is away behind the times, and 
that the Catholic church must break away from its ancient tradi- 
tions on matters of no essential importance, if it wishes to es- 
cape the condemnation it received in the times of Kepler and 
Galileo." 



AFTER all that has been written about the health of Leo XIII., says The 
Academy, some interest attaches to a candid and close observer's disinter- 
ested opinion. Cardinal Vaughan, who has long known the Pope, and who 
has had several long audiences during his present stay in Rome, states in 
a private letter to a friend in London that he has been astonished at the 
Pope's vigor, both of mind and body, and that he has taken, to all appear- 
ances, a new and good lease of life. The Cardinal himself has been read ing 
lately in the papers that he is to be the "favorite "at the nest conclave, 
and therefore the next Pope. "What nonsense the newspapers do some- 
times print 1 " is the Cardinal's only comment on the much-telegraphed 
report. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



AN INTERNATIONAL PETITION TO THE 
CZAR. 

" I 'HE Emperor of Russia has been approached in the most un- 
■■• precedented fashion. Emboldened by bis peace manifesto, 
a number of eminent scholars and scientists have asked him to 
preserve the autonomy of Finland. The address is international, 
written in English, French, German, Hungarian, Swedish, Dutch, 
Italian, and Flemish, and signed by citizens from twelve different 
countries. Its text — the German lies before us — runs as follows : 

" The undersigned feel compelled to express their sympathy for 
the Finnish nation. A people not numerous, but able and of 
strong character, a people who, despite their rough climate, have 
raised themselves to a state of growing prosperity and of scien- 
tific, artistic, and educational achievements, denoting a wealth of 
unique civilization — such a people are now threatened with the 
loss of their individuality, a loss which would rob them of their 
greatest incentive tocontinue their able intellectual and economic 
work. It appears to us our duty to protect against this, a duty so 
urgent that we waive all differences of nationality. May the de- 
struction of a valuable member of the great family of European 
nations be prevented. We can not believe that the ruler who 
summoned the International Peace Conference will doom an able, 
loyal people to destruction.' 

The Czar refused to receive the petition. Instead, the oppres- 
sion of the Finns becomes more rigorous and the last papers pub- 
lished in Finnish have been suppressed. Politiken, Copenhagen, 
thinks this will hardly have the desired effect. It says : 

" The more you rob a vigorous people of their political rights, 
the more their national feeling is strengthened. If the use of the 
printing-press is prohibited, the pen or the typewriter must be 
employed. If the mails are closed to such matter, other means 
of communication will be found. The mouths of the Finns can 
not be closed." 

As a matter of fact, the resistance of the Finns, tho not open, 
is very determined. The threats of the governor. General Bobri- 
koff, have failed to procure for Prince Vladimir, the Czar's uncle, 
a pleasant reception. At Abo, where the governor hoped to mus- 
ter a large number of loyalists, only six persons could be found 
who accepted an invitation to meet the prince at dinner. The 
Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, thinks the Finns and their 
friends should have agitated at the Peace Conference. " It would 
have been such fun," says the paper. But many people think 
the foreign petition injudicious. 7 he Spectator, London, says : 

" The address was carried to St. Petersburg by a deputation of 
six professors, all eminent, who sought an audience of the Czar. 
They were most politely received by the Minister of the Interior, 
but informed, however, that their address could not be presented. 
They could hardly have expected any other result of their effort, 
as no government, not even that of Great Britain, will endure 
foreign interference between itself and its subjects, but they may 
have done good nevertheless. The Czar was probably not aware 
that in creating such discontent in Finland, hitherto a perfectly 
loyal province, he was attracting the attention of all Europe." 

Tkt St. James's Gasette says : 

"We wonder whether anyone of the more or less distinguished 
men who signed the English petition to the Czar asking him not 
to be unkind to the Finns imagined for an instant that they would 
succeed in altering the policy of the Russian empire. Did they 
think the Emperor would say to himself, ' Bless my heart, there 
must be something in this Finnish case after all, for the author of 
" Jude the Obscure " says so, and so do the authors of some quite 
learned books in English. I must see that my Ministers change 
all they have done for the last year or so in this matter ' ? If they 
did not think like this, what purpose did they imagine would be 
served by their interference? We of course entirely share the 
views of the petitioners, but that does not prevent us also sharing 



the astonishment that stunned the Minister of the imperial house- 
hold for twenty-four hours when he was approached by a deputa- 
tion of learned professors in twelve languages, intent on persuad- 
ing the Czar to listen to them instead of bis own Ministers. No 
one seemed quite to know what to do with the gentlemen, who 
were therefore forwarded from one place to another like a lost 
parcel, till at last they managed to get a civil dismissal from the 
Minister of the Interior. Of course they got nothing more for 
their trouble. — Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



KAISER W1LHELM AND THE FRENCH. 

A GREAT number of civilities have of late been exchanged 
between the French and the Germans. The Mimorial 
Diplomatique relates that the French and German detachments 
of the foreign troops which visited Peking were exceptionally 
friendly to each other. Frenchmen visiting in Germany have 
cheered the Emperor more readily than would German Socialists, 
and altogether the ground was prepared for an event of no little 
international importance — the visit of the Kaiser on board a 
French war-ship, the training-ship of the French naval cadets. 
An exchange of telegrams between the German ruler and Presi- 
dent Loubet followed this visit to the Jphiginie, and the French 
cadets met the German cadets of the Gneisenau on board the 
Hohensollern, the Emperor's yacht. International diplomacy 
must reckon henceforth with the probability of what seemed im- 
possible — a Franco-German alliance. M. J. Comely, writing in 
the Matin, Paris, expresses himself to the following effect : 

His own professors occasionally dub the exuberant Kaiser "the 
Emperor of the French. " As a matter of fact, if we had such a 
sovereign he would be extremely popular with us. If William 
II. could hear the conversations of Frenchmen about him, he 
would feel flattered. We do him justice. We have watched him 
and know that he can be firm and yielding as occasion demands. 
He resembles the skilful mariner who, while going ahead full 
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' HOCH I HOCH ! THE WOOIltO O'T I 



DRAMATIS Person*.— Romeo, The German Emperor ; Juliet, La Repub- 

lique. 

Juliet : " What man art thou, that thus bescreen'd in night, so stum- 
blest on my counsel ? " 

Romeo : " By a name I know not how to tell thee who I am ; my name, 
dear saint, is hateful to myself, because it is an enemy to thee. "—Romeo 
AND JULIET, Act. II., Sc. a. —Punch, London. 
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steam, is ever alert and ready to reverse the engines in case of 
danger. He takes great pains to tell us that Germany does not 
want war ; her prosperity is due to the arts of peace. After the 
war of 1870 we used to console ourselves with the idea that Ger- 
many was a poor country, and that our wealth would soon give us 
an advantage. That is no longer true. Germany is to-day a 
rich country ; we are neither in men nor in money superior to her. 
But Germany does not intend to risk her wealth in a destructive 
war. The Emperor's manifestations are perfect, and should 
cause us to think. If neither we nor the Germans want war, it is 
time that we should behave like polite neighbors who are at peace 
with each other. 

The Figaro wishes a Franco-German entente in colonial mat- 
ters. This is also desired by Senator Ramboud, Meline's Minis- 
ter of Education, who writes to the following effect : 

A perfect accord between the two nations will not easily be 
brought about, nor is it desirable. German unity and the pros- 
perity it has brought are based upon the fear of powerful enemies 
on two frontiers, and France would be much more restless if the 
thought of the "hereditary enemy "did not exercise a wholesome 
restraint. But the two countries might, with great advantage, 
work in harmony outside of Europe, to prevent more " Fashodas. " 
And this is the Emperor's idea too. When his reign began, it 
was thought that he would become a conqueror. He has. but bis 
conquests are of colonial, industrial, and commercial character. 
Through him Germany has accomplished the economic conquest 
of the Balkan states and of Turkey. It is quite consistent with 
French patriotism to join him in his work. 

The Petit Journal believes that the Emperor's advances are 
really based upon his fear of France and a childish desire to visit 
the finest of World's Fairs, which will, of course, be the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900: and the Petit Journal represents a large 
class, whose opinions are not, however, very stable. The Gau- 
loi's does not like these attentions to a foreign potentate while 
legitimate French princes are ignored, but on the whole the 
French press is very friendly. The Germans, too, are gradually 
warming to the subject. The Kreuz-Zeitung remarks that evi- 
dently the French are calming down. The Kolnische Zeitung 
says : 

" For a long time France seemed to think of nothing but re- 
venge, and Germany's policy, based upon a just understanding 
of the fact that friendship with France is tremendously impor- 
tant, remained ineffective. Lately France has begun to under- 
stand us. The fear that one day we would treacherously attack 
her is gone, and there have been many points of contact which 
forced France, for the sake of her own interests, to act in concord 
with us. It must be admitted that the lion's share of gratitude 
for having brought about a better understanding is due to the 
Emperor. His frequent personal efforts have taught the French 
that we really desire nothing better than to be on good terms with 
them." 

The Tageblatt remarks that the French can not resist the Em- 
peror's politeness. The conservative Post is a little skeptical. 
It says : 

" The suggestion that France and Germany should work hand- 
in-hand in colonial matters deserves attention. As yet, however, 
it is doubtful that a lasting friendship can be established. It is 
very probable that, when Fashoda is forgotten, the French will 
return to their revenge idea. This will cause them to look around 
for a more congenial ally." 

The Hamburger Nachrichten declares that the Franco-German 
entente is Germany's answer to "the arch enemy of peace, Great 
Britain, " and to English endeavors to engage some other nation 
in the task of destroying German prosperity by a war. Many 
English papers express similar views. It has long been a maxim, 
often expressed in so many words, that the interests of Great 
Britain require the existence of an unhealing feud between France 
and Germany. The present cordial relations are, therefore, from 
the British point of view, a " disturbing factor. " The Westmin- 
ster Gazette says : 



"The thing, of course, must not be exaggerated, but it may 
suggest to us that the hostility of France and Germany is not to 
be relied upon as a necessarily permanent factor in Europe. . . . 
But so much of European policy is based on the assumption that 
France and Germany are forever to be reckoned enemies that we 
may well understand the flutter which is caused by the exchange 
of these messages. The alliances and friendships of nations are, 
indeed, at this moment on a foundation of very slippery sand, 
and we had better count upon nothing except what is probable 
from plain motives of self-interest. ... If France and Germany 
come nearer together, it will more than ever be necessary for us 
to remain on as friendly terms with Russia as may be, and not 
to be driven from our course by any mere sentiment of hostility. " 

The Spectator, too, regards the news as serious. It says : 

"If Germany and France could be friendly, or even neighborly, 
France would no longer need Russia, Italy would become an ally 
of France. Austria would again be isolated, and Great Britain 
would be left out in the cold, possibly even exposed to attack 
from a coalition penetrated with the idea that she monopolizes 
too much of those sources of commercial wealth which in the be- 
lief of half the statesmen of the Continent are the only available 
defenses against a great uprising from below. [The Emperor 
will] probably fail in that very natural and unobjectionable effort, 
the people of France being still too full of the memories of 1870 
to regard the representative of Germany as anything but a foe. 
. . . They want to beat Germany, and so rehabilitate themselves 
in their own eyes, and until they have done so friendship with 
Germany is to them impossible. They wish to be looked up to. 
and they think they are looked down upon. They feel, in fact, 
toward Germans as many British colonists feel toward Boers, 
that to be happy they must extinguish the contemptuous thoughts 
which they think are in the others' minds. Sedan is to them as 
Majuba Hill is to British South Africans 

"Even, however, if Germany and France did come to an agree- 
ment to hate each other at home and love each other abroad, 
which is the suggestion now so frequently made, we do not see 
that the combination need create apprehension in this country. 
. . . Even a coalition of all Europe might prove insufficient, for 
such a coalition would at once draw America to our assistance, and 
it is very doubtful whether at sea the English-speaking peoples 
would not be a match for all the rest of the world." 

The suggestion of many English papers to stop the "policy of 
pin-pricks " hitherto pursued with regard to Russia has been re- 
ceived with pleasure by the Russian press, and causes the Rus- 
sians to regard the Franco-German entente with favorable eyes. 
The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, warns France that it would 
be foolish to neglect the old love for the new. • But the custom 
of keeping unpleasant facts from the public is, so far as foreign 
politics are concerned, unknown to the Russian editor. The 
paper just named publishes the following plain statement by its 
Paris correspondent : 

"The Franco- Russian alliance has cooled off remarkably of 
late. Mainly responsible is the utter indifference of Russia with 
regard to the Fashoda affair. An important group now agitates 
for a rapprochement with Germany. Chauvinism has given place 
to sober second thought ; everywhere are to be found advocates 
of a Franco-German alliance. The press, the political clubs, dis- 
cuss it, the people begin to become familiar with it. The author- 
ities at the Quay d'Orsay favor it. France must learn to abide 
by the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, is the opinion expressed in the 
foreign ministry, and a commercial treaty with Germany is sug- 
gested. The French may shiver at the idea, but they can not 
help noting that friendship with Germany has its advantages. 
Peopb are still slow in saying so, but if Kaiser Wilhelm were to 
visit the Exposition next year, he would be received with open 
arms. Many people wish for his visit." 

The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, sees nothing impossible in a 
Franco-German alliance. The latest rumor, unconfirmed but 
suggestive, is that France, Germany, and Russia will together 
do something for the protection of the Transvaal against British 
aggression. — Translations made J or The Literary Digest. 
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OUR WAR THROUGH FOREIGN EYES. 

T~"HE Hongkong Telegraph remarks that, whereas the case 
* of the United States in her war against the Filipinos is as 
a role very flatteringly represented, the Filipino view is not 
given. It points ont that the proposal to conclude peace comes 
from the Filipinos, but the Americans would not even permit an 
armistice to ascertain the opinion of the Filipinos by means of 
the ballot. As for the terms offered by the American Commis- 
sion, the Telegraph thinks these are simply preposterous. We 
quote as follows : 

"There is not one word in these proposals from beginning to 
end that secures to the natives of the Philippines any one of the 
things they have been fighting to secure. It leaves the future 
permanent government of the country entirely at the mercy of 
Congress, without even a hint that the Filipinos will be repre- 
sented before Congress, or that their opinions and desires will be 
taken into consideration. 

" It provides an interim government of the vaguest possible de- 
scription, leaving absolute power in all things great and small in 
the bands of the nominees of the President of the United States 
for the time being. It says nothing about the laws to be admin- 
istered, the taxes to be levied, the rights to be accorded. Each 
village community has under Spanish law largely governed itself. 
It is not stated that even these limited rights are to be preserved 
to them. It says nothing about religion or the religious orders. 

"An advisory council whose recommendations the governor- 
general can absolutely veto can have no attractions even for peo- 
ple till recently under Spanish dominion. 

"The proposals are farcical. They concede nothing. They 
promise nothing for the present or for the future. The Filipinos 
are right to reject them, if they are not in a position where there 
is no chance but absolute surrender. An absolute unconditional 
submission would give them as much as is now offered them. If 
these are. as they reasonably may be, the opinions of the Fili- 
pinos, then all men will say they are right 

"The American nation requires enlightening upon the subject 
of the Philippines and the Filipino people. . . . The rejection of 
the American proposals at least serves to prove that the Filipinos 
are by no means so uncivilized as to be incapable of appreciating 
to what they would have committed themselves had the proposal 
been accepted. We do not think that matters will be improved 
so long as the American Commission fails to realize the fact that 
they are dealing with accomplished and civilized diplomats, and 
not with a rabble of uneducated savages who have not sufficient 
brain power to distinguish between good and evil. " 

The St. James's Gazette, London, says : 

"We use the candor of a friend, and must tell the United States 
that the blunder they have made in the Philippines is little to 
their credit. . . . But when you set about the acquisition of real 
property, in a spirit at once of thrift and universal philanthropy, 
it is only business-like to consider what servitudes you take over 
together with the land. It has been pretty obvious for some time 
that the Americans have omitted this precaution 

"The Americans, as all the world can now see, made a gross 
initial mistake when they took over the Philippines. They for- 
got to provide an efficient public service and an effective army. 
Perhaps the ease with which the Spanish rule went down misled 
them, but this is really no excuse. The 'political faculty of our 
people," about which they are very fond of talking in America, 
ongbt to have shown them that the collapse of the Spaniards was 
due to the fact that they were already overpowered in the strug- 
gle with the Filipinos. A moment's consideration might surely 
have shown them that a people who had practically secured their 
independence by their own fighting would not give it up to the 
first comer tamely. . . . Why the agents of American news- 
papers, wbo wish to pass in the world for possessing considerable 
enterprise, never thought of sending their letters home by Hong- 
kong we do not know. They have found the road at last, and 
their combined voice sends a message which can not be very 
pleasing to American self-respect. The sum and substance of it 
is that the sovereign people of the States have been gloriously 
befooled, that the Filipino arm; is a vast deal better than Gen- 
eral Otis will confess it is, that the Filipinos have a government, 
and that the Americans have suffered reverses which the general 



has never confessed. . . . This by itself is not creditable to them ; 
but what is far worse is the prolonged and deliberate dishonesty 
of the government intent on deceiving the people. It must be 
taken together with the prevalence of Algerism at home. " 

Continental papers are, on the whole, a little less plain-spoken. 
There is much wonderment, however, that the Democratic Party 
does not come out boldly against the war. The lndipendance 
Beige, Brussels, says: 

"So far the chances of the next election (tho it is not safe to 
prophesy upon so distant an event) are very much in favor of 
McKinley. . . . The Democrats assist the Republicans by their 
maladdress, for they neglect to use the most effective weapon 
they have, i.e., the Philippine trouble, with its militarist virus, 
the bad state of the American army, the dangers of megalomania, 
of corruption, and the Ca;sarism of the military commanders, all 
of which would be dangerous arguments to use against McKinley. 
Instead, the Democrats trot out their old war-horse, the free- 
silver heresy. " 

The Journal des Dibats, Paris, says: 

"Let us remember how McKinley, who has no will of his own, 
came to annex the Philippines. Public opinion demanded it, and 
he was about as much master of the situation as a log drifting 
down stream. Yet to-day ' his * war and ' his ' generals are cursed, 
and his chances of reelection grow dim because be did what 
everybody wanted him to do. The great majority of the Ameri- 
cans have only just discovered, in consequence of the protest of 
the Manila correspondents, that they are cruelly fooled. As if 
the text of messages published, altbo they reported ceaseless vic- 
tories, did not reveal the situation to any one willing to read be- 
tween the lines and to follow the movements of the troops on the 
map. Nor did the Americans realize that a regular army, whose 
quality should not be underrated, opposes them in the Philippines. 
What is McKinley going to do? Obviously be must come to a 
decision, a thing he is not fond of. He may close the Philippines 
altogether to the obnoxious newspaper correspondent; but that is 
a dangerous game. He may recall Otis ; but that is not good for 
military discipline. Perhaps he will send a new commander, who. 
will in reality carry on the operations in the field, while General 
Otis remains commander-in-chief at least in name. Whatever 
may be done, the task of the Americans is not easy. They have 
undertaken to conquer a people determined to have liberty, and 
fitted for the struggle by the education given them by their old 
masters, which is quite good enough to make them redoubtable 
enemies." 

The German papers point out that the censorship exercised in 
Washington is rigorous, but not skilful. Many items published 
show that the Americans make no headway. (One account of a 
"victory " contained the statement that the flying Filipinos took 
with them their artillery, drawn by water buffaloes, animals not 
quite as fast as Jersey cows. — En. The Literary Digest. ) " Sys- 
tematic efforts were made to keep the truth from the Americans, 
while the trade established by other people is slowly killed," says 
the Berlin Tages Zeitung. The authenticated accounts of Ameri- 
can soldiers boasting openly of the money they " found " in the 
houses of the natives, and tLe stories published in American 
papers of the theft of silver and gold chalices from the churches 
and of richly ornamented clerical vestments tend to lower the 
prestige of the American name in countries where such crimes 
are punished by long terms of hard labor. The reported inten- 
tion of the Government to use exceptionally ferocious weapons 
also excites comment. The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says : 

"While American delegates appear earnestly working for some 
practical results of the Peace Conference, a report comes from 
New York which must be read twice, it seems so incredible. The 
War Department is busy trying a new dynamite gun which, it is 
hoped, will kill a whole regiment at a time. The horrible pro- 
jectiles of this gun are intended specially for the Filipinos. Gen- 
eral Otis, we are told, has expressed his hope that this weapon 
will terrorize the Filipinos into submission." 

Our Canadian neighbors profess to discover in the Philippine 
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war a proof that the United States would be no match for Great 
Britain. The Victoria Times says : 

"Military talents General Otis seems to have none, but he pos- 
sesses, if the despatches are to be trusted, all the arrogance and 
presumption which are usually found associated with the inferior 
mind. Such a man could not obtain a commission in the British 
army and he would never be likely to reach anything higher than 
a third-class clerkship in our civil service. " 

Events, Ottawa, thinks " Uncle Sam should ' let up ' on the 
Filipinos and gracefully withdraw, as it is no use forcing himself 
on a people who do not want either his friendship, his protection, 
or his institutions." Otherwise Uncle Sam invites destruction of 
his forces in the Philippines in case of war with Great Britain. 
This paper describes the next " Battle of Manila " as follows : 

"Suppose war were to be declared between the United States 
and England, what a pie the Philippine Islands would be for the 
British fleet ! Talk of Dewey cooping up the Spaniards, it would 
not be in it with the trap the Americans would find themselves 
in. History would repeat itself with a vengeance, for the Ameri- 
cans would be caught in the very trap they set for the Spaniards 
when they brought Aguinaldo to Manila and set him on its de- 
fenders. It is sincerely to be hoped that there will not be any 
war, but if there is, there will be a certain amount of grim and 
ghastly humor in the situation. * 

Similar sentiments are not confined to Canada. The Volks- 
Zettung, Berlin, commenting on some recent attacks of Ameri- 
can papers upon Germany, remarks that "the Americans had 
better beat the Filipinos first." — Translations made for The 
Literary Digest. 



TURKEY AND HER RESTLESS NEIGHBORS. 

SINCE the evacuation of Crete, the great powers have left the 
Sultan pretty much alone, and there are many indications 
that Turkey is approaching a period of political and economical 
prosperity. Still, the Ruler of the Faithful is not bedded on 
roses. Now, as ever, internal dissensions furnish enough excite- 
ment in one month to provide a "yellow " editor with sensations 
for a year. There is the Cretan emigrant question. Driven 
from their homes, robbed of their farms and live stock, the Cretan 
Moslems have gone over to the mainland and are now clamoring 
for a chance to make a living. The Frankfurter Zeitung de- 
scribes the situation to the following effect : 

Smyrna is in a very disturbed condition, for some 23,000 Cretan 
refugees are encamped before the city. They are entirely with- 
out means, and imperiously demand food and shelter. The 
authorities have been ordered to disperse them by sending them 
inland. A certain number did go, but they soon returned. They 
demand land enough to stay together. They are well armed, and 
arguments do not influence them. 

It is hoped that these Cretans may find a home on the soil 
formerly occupied by the Armenians so "benevolently assimi- 
lated " out of existence a few years ago. On the other hand, the 
Russian Government suggests the export of Armenian refugees 
to Crete. But the Greeks hate the Armenians, and the last state 
of Crete might be worse than the first. 

More troublesome is the attitude of the Young Turks, a Moslem 
reform party which, tho it does not attempt to oppose or even 
slight the Mohammedan religion, aims at political liberty as op- 
posed to the Sultan's present unlimited personal power. A 
Young Turk expresses himself to the following effect in the 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam : 

The Sultan will not interfere with the Moslems who are subject 
to other powers. His greatest worry is from the Young Turks. 
Even the Armenians do not disturb him as much. If a Turkish 
diplomat wishes to gain the Sultan's favor, he need only intimate 
his willingness to work against the Young Turks. The Sultan 
is not very liberal, but whoever promises to buy over prominent 
Young Turks is liberally supplied with money. Several Young 



Turks have thus been bribed to desert their party. If they can 
not be bought over, they must at least be persecuted. How 
Ahmed Riza and his Mackvaret have fared in European coun- 
tries is well known. 

The Armenian troubles, nevertheless, are not to be underrated. 
Armenia is unable to pay taxes now, and the worry and expense 
of providing for the widows and orphans is great. It must be 
remembered that this is a duty which, according to Mohammedan 
maxims and custom, must be attended to. Altho the accounts of 
the massacres were exaggerated, a reliable account in the Revue 
de Paris speaks of 39,000 orphans and 18,000 widows to be looked 
after. Of these, nearly 7,000 orphans and 3, 000 widows are still 
without assistance. 

No less serious are the disturbances on the frontiers of the 
Balkan states, where the Mohammedans driven from the new 
states and the Christians chased from Turkish soil are forever 
cutting each other's throats. The St. James' s Gazette, London, 
says : 

"International crises come and go everywhere except in the 
Balkans, where strained relations have a permanent abiding-place. 
Once more the powers may have to bestir themselves to insure 
the maintenance of a condition of affairs more equable than that, 
which usually passes for peace on the frontiers of the Balkan 
states. Spasmodic and irregular warlike raids, undertaken with 
much frequency by Servians and Albanians alike, are part of the 
national disorder of things and excite little comment. It is only 
when some unusually large raiding party is unduly successful 
and reprisals can not conveniently follow on an equally extensive 
scale that official cognizance is taken of affairs, and the Sultan 
and the King of Servia politely exchange notes asking each other 
to keep their turbulent and lawless subjects quiet. Then matters 
drift on as before until serious outbreaks occur once more. This, 
has lately been the case, and so grave has the situation become 
that it is not impossible the powers may intervene. " 

The Freie Presse, Vienna, speaks of these troubles as follows : 

"The settlers on the frontier are, on the Servian side, of Monte- 
negrin origin, and the vendetta is a sacred institution with them. 
On the Turkish side are the Araouts, driven out when Servia be- 
came independent. Servia paid an indemnity on their behalf, 
but Turkey only gave them a chance to occupy land in Turkish 
territory. When these elements come into contact with each 
other bloodshed necessarily follows. " 

The London Daily News and other Liberal papers again agi- 
tate against " the unspeakable Turk, " but many English papers 
think it wise to let the Sultan work out his own salvation so long; 
as he has the backing of "my friend the Kaiser." Even T he- 
Saturday Review regards interference as imprudent, and says : 

"It is in Asia Minor that Germany will find her India if she is 
ever to find it. England might have had the development of that 
splendid country but for our political and diplomatic perversity, 
and Germany has entered into our heritage. The railway 
through Diarbekr and Bagdad to the Persian Gulf is practically 
in Germany's pocket, and the cries of wrath that are resounding^ 
through the Russian press only serve to call attention to the fact 
that for once St. Petersburg has been too late. The strategic 
railway Tiflis-Alexandropol-Kars is near completion, and the 
branch via Erivan to the Persian frontier will be finished in a. 
couple of years ; but these lines, important tho they are for the 
future of Armenia and Persia, can not thwart the German par- 
allel advance in the south. And with Germany installed as mili- 
tary adviser and drill-sergeant from Constantinople to Bagdad. 
Turkey may in the future show surprising vitality for a sick man. " 

The German papers assert that the commercial advantages 
which Germany gains in Turkey are quite sufficient, and that no- 
attempt is made unduly to influence the Turkish Government. 
On the other hand, the Turkish papers do not think it beneath 
their dignity to reiterate that the Turkish army would not be 
what it is if it were not for German training, and there is little 
doubt that a war against any power attacking the Germans would? 
be very popular with the Moslems. — Translations made for The; 
Literary Digest. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Mr. If ertens, in charge of the consular agency 
*: Valencia, under date of June j, 1899, says: 

•Since the losa of her colonies Spain's sugar fac- 
tories, with a yearly production of about 60,000 tons, 
are unable to satisfy the public demand, which 
amounts in all Spain to about 100,000 tons of sugar 
i Bring the year. A high prohibitive duty of 10a }i 
per cent, on foreign sugar protects the home in- 
dustry and stands in the way of sugar dealers and 
<r jasamers. Por this reason, a union of trades- 
people and merchants of the different cities of 
Spa n have petitioned the Spanish Government to 
redace the import duty to 50 per cent., which 
would afford a fair protection for the refineries 
ud at the same time permit the import of suffi- 
cent sugar to supply the demand. While this pe- 
tition meets with great opposition from the refin- 
ers, still, tn view of the need of sugar and the 
•stall chance of increasing either the number of 
Uctories or their ontput in the near future, the 
Danish Government will probably reduce the 
iztj. more especially as this will add to the cus- 
•nns income of the country and do away with the 
j-ceotive for smuggling. As soon as this reduc- 
tion becomes a law, onr dealers in refined sugar 
iboskl be ready with samples to secure contracts, 
before the competition with other countries be- 
comes too keen." 



Cw*ul Ravndal writes from Baireut, May »6, 

'American manufacturers and exporters, as well 
u importers, will be interested in learning that 
furber A Co., Produce Exchange, New York City, 
» -'■ despatch a steamer direct for Baireut on the 
r is proximo, which, after discharging at this port, 
• H receive cargo for New York, touching on the 
nr home at Alexandria. According to informa- 
-n a in my possession, it is more than likely that 
j:s steamship agency will have steamers calling 
»: Baireut regularly once every six weeks, and, if 
ti » prove* true, a lively interchange of goods may 
t* expected. The consular representatives of the 
r-.ited States in the Levant have for years been 
•orkins; for direct transportation facilities, as es- 
wstial to the development of United States trade 
v.tb countries of the eastern Mediterranean. Now 
■tit this seems to be realised, all concerned should 
encourage the promoters, in order to make the ser- 
txe permanent and a success. Steps are now he- 
ist; taken toward the establishment of a sample- 
'Ma in Baireut, to facilitate the introduction of 
American goods." 



The following, dated Copenhagen, April 17. 
:~>s, has been received from Vice and Deputy 
Consul Blom : 

"The meteorologists in Europe have for many 
•ears desired a telegraphic connection with Ice- 
mnd. Faroe Islands, and Greenland. Daily tele- 
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graphic reports from Iceland would be of the ut- 
most importance to the weather service, as well 
as to the large fishing interests in the North At- 
lantic. I understand that the British fishing inter- 
ests have recently petitioned the Government to 
grant a yearly subvention to the proposed cable. 
The Danish Government looks favorably upon the 
plan, but is of the opinion that it should be real- 
ized by private Individuals. The Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, Limited, of Copenhagen, is 
willing to lay and work the cable, provided it is 
guaranteed a certain sum from the various gov- 
ernments and other parties interested. The royal 
Danish meteorological office, in Copenhagen, has 
issued circulars to kindred institutions through- 
out the world, requesting them to subscribe to 
daily weather bulletins from Iceland and Faroe 
Islands ; the matter is also being seriously con- 
sidered by other bodies, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, and the prospects for a realisation of the en- 
terprise are promising." 



Consul Avery, of Belize, under date of April so. 
1899, says: 

"On April 1 the system of interchange of postal 
money orders between this colony and the United 
States went into effect. To send a money order 
from Belize. to any city in the United States has 
required from twenty-five to thirty days. While 
the money was paid here, the order was issued 
from London, upon the receipt of mail advices 
from this post-office, and then sent to the receiver 
in the United States. There is no bank in the 
colony, and merchants disliked to sell drafts for 
less than $15. Bven by registered mail, it was 
difficult to remit, for United States bills are 
scarce ; but now the safe and convenient system 
of direct orders has been adopted, with the usual 
charge for different amounts." 



Consul Macrum sends from Pretoria, April 18. 
1899, copies of the report of the chamber of mines 
on the production of gold in the Transvaal for the 
month of March, 1890. 

The following extracts are from the report: 
"Yesterday saw one of the largest increases over 
the previous month ever recorded In the Rand's 
history. An increase of close upon 40,000 ounces 
is a marvelous achievement. The Transvaal pro- 
duction of the precious metal, when expressed in 
ounces, is now getting within measurable distance 
of 500,000, yesterday's declaration being within 
36,000 of that aggregate. The March yield is 33,361 
ounces better than the declaration of December, 
1898— a month which is invariably good. The 
Rand output itself was 37,140 ounces in advance of 
the February figure and 39,074 ounces higher than 
the record of December. Yesterday's output was 
wellnigh double the figures of two years ago ; it 
was, Indeed, 115,500 ounces in advance of the show- 
ing of March, 1898. We can not compare these re- 
sults to those of any other gold-fields, for tbey 
have no analog. The Rand stands preeminent, 
singular, and will continue so to stand far in ad- 
vance of all rivals." 

Mr. Macrum adds: "The value of these 464,036 
ounces of the precious metal was £1 ,763,336 ($8,584,- 
666), and the average exports of gold from the ports 
of South Africa amount now to about ,£430,000 
($1,099,595) each week." 



Under date of May 10, 1899. Consul Sorsby, of 
Ran Juan del Norte, writes: "The fruit trust, 
operating in the West Indies and Central America, 
the -rincipal associates of which are the Boston 
Fruit Company, of Boston, Minor C. Keith, of 
Costa Rica, and others, have entered the banana 
fields of the department of Zelaya (Bluefields and 
Rama districts), Nicaragua. Their representa- 
tive, Mr. J. Lamotte Morgan, arrived at Bluefields 
on the 98th ultimo, and, going into the heart of the 
banana district, secured contracts from nearly all 
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of the larger planters. Mr. Morgan tell* me that 
it is the purpose of his people to put on a line of 
steamers immediately, with the view of controlling 
all the banana trade of Nicaragua. The advent 
of this new corporation will probably have the ef- 
fect, at least for the present, of advancing the 
price of bananas and cheapening freights on in- 
coming and outgoing cargoes. Mr. Morgan states 
that the freight and passenger service of the new 
line will be in every respect superior to that of the 
old company, and it is probable that a small but 
fast steamer will be run as an auxiliary between 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, and San Juan del Norte, 
Blueftelds, and Cape Gracias, Nicaragua." 



Consul Nelson, of Bergen, reports that a com- 
pany has been formed in Telemarken, Eastern 
Norway, for breeding and raising reindeer on a 
large scale. At the head of this undertaking is 
Nils Bohnen, one of the teachers in the people's 
high school, and for a time be will personally 
superintend the Industry. The company has 
already bought 9,400 deer for 38,000 kroner ($7,504), 
and by degrees they will increase the herd to be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 deer. When this number has 
been reached, the company will be enabled to 
kill about 1,000 deer every year without diminish- 
ing the herd. When slaughtered, a deer is worth 
about 10 kroner ($7.36), and there are good mar- 
kets for this meat, especially in France and Bel- 
gium. The company also hopes to induce Eng- 
land to purchase it. In order to prevent the 
glutting of the market during the winter season, 
a canning plant will be attached to the farm for 
the purpose of preserving the meat. This her- 
metic factory will also can red char (a species of 
small salmon) and ptarmigan. The company con- 
trols jo to 60 square miles of wild mountain land. 



The importation of Russian hogs into Germany 
is only permitted in the following places in 
Silesia : Beuthen, Kattowitz, Myslowitz, and 
Tarnowitz. Consul Erdman, of Breslau, under 
date of May 13, 1899, reports the number of Rus- 
sian hogs imported through these border towns as 
5,00a, the duty being $1.19 per head. Of the total 
imported, 40 were rejected as being measly and 
one as being affected with trichina:. These were 
destroyed, in accordance with law. 



The department has received from Consul-Gen- 
eral Haywood, of Honolulu, under date of May 
36, 1890, a copy of a report to the chamber of com- 
merce, recommending that an exhibit of the prod- 
ucts of the islands be made at the exposition to 
be held at Omaha. The exhibit will comprise 
native fruits and plants, coffee, rice, sugar, etc.; 
photographs, antiquities, woods, shells, curios, 
etc.; also a display of the educational institutions 
of the country, including the handiwork done by 
seminary girls. 



Consul Plumacher sends from Maracaibo a copy 
of a recent decree of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Industry, and Commerce of Venezuela, ac- 
cording to which the North American Sucking 
Company is to be allowed to examine the pearl- 
beds existing on the coast. In former years, says 
the consul, the pearl-fisheries on the Spanish main 
were celebrated, and the products were valuable. 
Pishing with rakes is prohibited. A report is to 
be made to the government, and the commissioner, 
Mr. Garcia, is to receive 600 bolivars C$115.80) per 
month. 



Ambassador Clayton writes from Mexico, under 
date of June 8, 1809, in regard to the conversion of 
the foreign or gold debt of the republic of Mexico. 
A 5-per-cent. loan has been effscted for £23,000.000 
f$i 1 1,929,500), guaranteed by the customs, redeem- 
able in forty-five years and inconvertible for ten 
years. The bonds are to be taken in England, 
Germany, and the United States— the larger part 
in Germany, on account of the fact that most of 
the old debt was held by the Germans. The for- 
eign debt formerly earned 6 per cent, interest. 



PERSONALS. 

The coolness in action of great commanders like 
Marlborough, Wellington, John Nicholson, and 
Stonewall Jackson has been worth whole battalions 
in the fighting line. Basil Jackson, who had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the "Iron Duke" 
during the hours of the terrible Sunday, says a 
writer in The Cornkill Magazine, has recorded the 
interesting and characteristic fact that the only 
sign of nervousness that he remarked in him was 
that in a dangerous crisis he observed him moving 
in and out the folds of the powerful field -glass 
which he carried, and of which he made such ad- 
mirable use in this and his other campaigns. By 
the way, English telescopes of the time were far 
better than the Prench, and it was looked upon as 
a prize. when one of them fell into their hands. In 
one of Wellington's battles against«Soult he was 
able to read the very able general's intentions by 
his gestures to an aide-de-camp, and accordingly 
tock prompt measures to counteract his plans ; 
and years afterward, when they were both old 
men, he astonished the Marshal by telling him 
how he had defeated him. Captain Shaw, later on 
Sir James Shaw Kennedy, gives another example 
of the Duke's astonishing coolness. Near the close 
of the day, about 7 P.M. he galloped up to the 
Duke, then directing the defense being made by 
Maitland's Guards, with the momentous news that 
his line, the right center, was open for the whole 
space between Halket's and Kemp's brigades. All 
that the Duke replied was: "I shall order the 
Brunswick troops to the spot, and other troops be- 
sides ; go you, and get all the German troops of the 
division on the spot that you can, and all the guns 
you can find " ; and so he did. The Duke himself 
led five battalions of the Brunswickers into the 
gap, and with the charmed life which he bore on 
the great day, when these young and untried 
troops staggered under the fierce fire they en- 
countered, and the vigorous onset of the Prench, 
he threw himself among them, and by voice and 
gestures rallied them into the fighting line. And 
then, his dangerous duty done to his right center, 
he galloped back farther to his right to prepare 
for the storm just about to break— Napoleon's 
final effort with his Guard, which he only em- 
ployed in his battles in some great crisis of the 
struggle. 

In an article on the family of Gen. Joseph E. 
Wheeler (in The Mew I'oice), Mary C. Francis says 
of the little Southern soldier : 

" The unassuming hero of two wars I found even 
more shy and reticent than he had been repre- 
sented ; in fact, he is painfully so to the ambi- 
tious interviewer. Absolutely nothing can be 
drawn out of him about himself. The instant he 
scents the personal note he retreats to impene- 
trable jungles of silence, and there he stays until 
the conversational wind blows to general quarters 
again. In cautiously referring to the unpardon- 
able Charleston incident I assured him that it 
could not have occurred in any Northern city. 
His deep-set eyes looked at ine straight and 
gravely, lit up in comprehension ; then he bowed 
silently. It was the reserve of dignity and self- 
centered power. 

"One subject there is which is likely to draw 
forth an expression of opinion from the general at 
anytime, and that is the now-exploded statement 
that he ever was guilty of disobedience of orders 
at the battle of Las Guasimas, and also that on the 
evening of the ad of July he advocated retreat. 
These two charges, made in a book on the war by 
a well-known newspaper man, were the cause for 
special analysis and contradiction by General 
Wheeler in his report to the War Department on 
the conduct of the Santiago campaign, and no one 
can read it and remain in ignorance of the truth. 

"When the Fifth Army Corps landed in Cuba 
with General Shatter in command, Maj.-Gen. Jo- 
seph Early Wheeler was second in command, and 
ranked in the following order Brigadier-Generals 
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Kent, Hawkins, Sumner, Bates, Young, Lawton, 
and Chaffee. General Wheeler was the only offi- 
cer ia Cuban waters who was a major-general, 
icd as the senior officer on shore much was nat- 
urally left to his discretion. While avoiding any 
eitended discussion of the matter, General Wheel- 
er expressed himself briefly and unmistakably on 
these two points. 'As General Shatter was my 
superior, I can only refer to his own statements, 
Mde time and again, and especially to some mero- 
>rsof Congress in the military committee of the 
House, speaking of my conduct of the Las Guasi- 
oai fight in the most complimentary terms, and 
adding that the Las Guasimas fight had a very ink 
portant and beneficial effect upon the entire cam- 
paign. I was also in receipt of letters from many 
oScers, including Governor Roosevelt, explicitly 
dealing both of these assertions. The statement 
that on the night of the »d of July I was in favor 
of retreat is absolutely false. I was most em 
piatic against retreat from the time we took San 
Joan Hill to July 16, when Santiago surrendered 
Colonel Roosevelt in his report of the campaign 
■*>d: "A very few words with General Wheeler 
reassured us about retiring. He had been through 
too much heavy fighting in the Civil War to regard 
-.Si present fight as very serious. He was second 
a command, and to him more than any other man 
■asdue the prompt abandonment of the proposal 
to fall back. 

'* 1 These are scarcely questions for controversy 
now,* added the general, with a modest smile. 
The war is over, and continued accusation and 
Jeo.al are not good for the public mind.'" 



Ubouchere, according to The Argonaut, tells 
aa amusing story of how he did a good turn for a 
iegal friend, who, altho accustomed to address 
.xries and judges, was afraid of the House of 
Commons. •* One day, walking home with him, 
«ys Labouchere, " I told him that he should get 
°rer this carious dread. A matter was coming 
nder discussion which involved a good deal of 
jw. I said to him : 'If you like, I will get uo 
aad speak against the government view. You 
aiust jeer at me. I will complain of this, and sug 
E«st that as you are an eminent lawyer you should 
express your objections articulately ; then you— 
airing prepared your speech— must get up and 
c-osb me.' This was arranged. When I laid down 
the law, he laughed. I looked indignant. I went 
on ; he ottered aarcastic ' Hear, hears. ' On this I 
protested, sat down, and invited him to reply to 
are. He got up and made an excellent speech." 



\r it be asked what is Wesley's supreme title to 
fame, the answer, we think, says the London 
Sptdator, would be that he arrested the moral and 
spiritual decline of England, and that be was the 
chief agent in the renewal of her inward and spir- 
itual life. Tho the story has been often told, we 
loubt whether any person who has either no vivid 
pagination or no very intimate acquaintance 
w th the history <«f the time can realize how rotten 
was the condition of England in the middle of the 
list century. There seemed to be scarcely a 
seaJthy piece of social tissue. An agnostic Whig- 
iism had degraded the church from a spiritual 
organization into a mere political mechanism ; it 
had, as Cowper later on put it, made— 

" The symbols of atoning grace 
An office key, a picklock to a place." 

The hungry sheep looked up and were not fed : 
ialf the parishes in England were void of spiritual 
:e; many were sunk in the lowest vice without 
-estralnt or reproof. The governing classes were 
perhaps even feebler and more corrupt than in 
•3e reign of the second Charles. Sir George Tre- 
relyaa, in his admirable work on the American 
devolution, has shown how England's failure in 
ter straggle with her colonies was in no small de- 
cree due to her immorality and corruption j and 
: -.at was when a distinct movement upward had 
oegun. What must have been the condition a 
quarter of a century before ? It seemed as tho all 
the parity and earnestness of the English-speak - 
folk must henceforth be sought on tho other 
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side of the Atlantic, where simple and healthy 
Puritan life had made its home. The new indus- 
try, ill understood and unregulated, was making 
slaves of the poor, while the rich were living in 
practical atheism, and to sneer at religion was the 
part of a man of fashion. Englishmen were being 
enriched by slavery and the slave trade, to the 
horrors of which they were utterly callous. Gib- 
bon and Adam Smith have described for us the 
learned ignorance and blank indifference of the 
universities, Horace Walpole has given us an in- 
sight into the lives of the upper classes and the 
morals (or no-morals) of public men. It seemed 
as tho English society were doomed to decadence. 



I AM sure, says a writer in The Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, very many of my readers will be glad to 
hear that, notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of business with which she has to deal, the Queen 
is to a large extent her own housekeeper. The 
first thing every morning a paper of suggestions 
from the clerk of the kitchen is placed before her, 
from which in her own hand she orders the menus 
of the day, both for herself and such of her grand- 
children as may be with her. These menus are at 
once sent to the kitchens, gardens, and other de- 
partments concerned, to obtain the viands re- 
quired ; and their contents duly entered, together 
with the quantities of materials used, in the books 
which are kept in the royal kitchen. The Queen's 
chef receives a salary of C%oa per annum, and has 
as satellites four master cooks, two yeomen of the 
kitchen, two assistant cooks, two roasting cooks, 
six apprentices, and six kitchen-maids, besides 
pantrymen and other lesser lights. In addition to 
the great kitchen at Windsor there are the green- 
room for vegetables, and the confectionery and 
pastry kitchen. This last is a most important de- 
partment, controlled by a confectioner with six 
assistants, and fitted in the most complete man- 
ner. All her Majesty's favorite cakes, biscuits, 
pastry, etc., are made here and sent by special 
messengers several times a week to whichever of 
her residences the court may be staying at. All 
stores at Windsor are under proper supervision, 
no materials being served out without proper re- 
quisition signed by the head of the department 
concerned. Not a bag of dog-biscuits can even be 
ordered for the kenne:s unless on the proper 
printed form. In fact, the whole vast establish- 
ment is practically as methodically conducted as 
any great London business. This method, which 
was evolved by her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort out of the chaos which descended from 
the days of Georpe IV., entirely does away with 
waste, extravagance, and the abominable per- 
quisite system, and moreover enables her Maj- 
esty to exercise that wise control over her finances 
which enables her to keep the grandest establish- 
ment on relatively the smallest royal income in 
Europe. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



The Test.— FRIEND : "How do you like your 
new teacher, Freddy ?" 

FREDDY: "I don't know j I haven't misbehaved 
any yet."— Puck. 

Gone.— Her Father (from the head of the 
stairs : "Ethel, is that young man gone ?" 

Ethel (in an ecstatic stage whisper): "Awfully, 
papa."— Tid-Bits. 

Then it Began.— "Me ould mon an' yer ould 
mon fought soide by soide, Larry." "Maybe they 
did, Dinny ; but Oi'll bet me ould mon wus on 
top."— Chicago News. 

Aha I— "It is my experience," she said thought- 
lessly, "that the kissing-bug is misnamed." Then 
some one said, "Why, Ethel I" and she blushed.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 



Possible Reason.- DOCTOR PUFFER: "Fact is, 
it's hard for me to keep track of all my patients." 

Fogg: "Yes, seeing that when a man dies his 
name is dropped from the directory."— Boston 
Transcript. 

Great Truth.— "Advice," aaid Uncle Eben, "is 
hard to manage. If you gives it away you doesn't 
git no benefit, an' if you sells it you's gwineter 
spile de quality try in* to please customers."— 

Washington Star. 

Professional Sarcasm. — Young DOCTOR: 
"Congratulate me, old man. I'm just preparing 
to visit my first patient." 

Young Lawyer : "Good. I'll go with you. 
Perhaps he hasn't made his will."— Chicago News. 

Foxy Dog.— First Tramp (in the road) : "Why 
don't you go in ? The dog's all right. Don't you 
see him waggin' his tail ? " 

Second Tramp : "Yes ; and he's growling at the 
same time. I dunno which end to believe."— Tid- 
Bits. 

Continuous Performance.— "I spent the whole 
day to-day helping Julia buy a hat." 

"What kind of a hat did she choose ?" 

"Oh, this was only the first day; she never 
makes up her mind till after the third day."— Chi- 
cago Record. 



Thoughtful Girl.— "Are you going to the sea- 
snore, Mabel?" "No, I'm afraid not." "But you 
are making a bathing-suit." "Yes, it is better to 
be ready and not go than to go and not be ready." 

Chicago Record. 

A Wise Woman.— MRS. Newed: "Oh, Jack! 
The cook was In such an angry mood to-day I 
thought it best to call in a policeman." 

Newed (astounded) : "What ! To arrest her ? " 

MRS. Newed : "Oh, no— to pacify her."— Brook- 
lyn Life. 

A Boy's Query.— "You have only had half of 
the poodle clipped, mamma," said little Tommy. 
"Yes, Tommy." Tommy thought a moment and 
asked: "Is it so that the warm end of the dog can 
enjoy the coolness of the other end all the more ? " 
— Detroit Free Press. 



His Rebellion.— "They say Buxton and his 
wife have separated." "Yes. They expect to be 
divorced in a little while." "What's the trouble ? " 
"Oh, they quarreled because she refused to go 
away for the summer unless he went along."— Chi- 
cago Times-Herald. 

To Tease.— "Freddy," said the teacher, "you 
have spelled the word ' rabbit ' with two ' t's.' You 
must leave one of them out." "Yes, ma'am," re 
plied Freddy ; "which one?"— Tit- Bits. 



English.— She (who did not know they were to 
meet) : "Why, Mr. Brown, this is a pleasant sur- 
prise ! * 

Readers of The Litekabt Digest are asked to i 



HE (who did): "I can't altogether say that it is 
so to me, Miss Jones."— Punch. 

Late Style In Waves.— "Just look. Aunt Mary," 
shouted blue-eyed Mabel, as she pointed out of the 
stateroom window on the first morning out— "just 
look at the water ; it is all covered with flounces ! " 
—Harper's Basar. 

No Joke.— Uncle Sam : "Don't you think I'm 
getting more like you every day ? " 

JOHN BULL: "You are, my boy, and I'm only 
afraid of one thing." 

Uncle Sam : "What's that?" 

JOHN BULL: "We may grow so much alike that 
we will love the same things." — Life. 



Should Read Cautiously. — "The end of that 

detective story startled me " "You shouldn't 

jump at conclusions."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 



A Deceiver. — "Hawkins is very fond of his 
horse, isn't he?" "Why no; he hates him." 
"That's queer. I saw him riding in the park the 
other day and he had his arms about the animal's 
neck."— Tid-Bits. 

Those Loving Girls. — TODDY : "Jennie tells me 
young Woodby proposed to her last night." 

VIOLA : "I don't think I know him. Is he well 
off?" 

TODDY : "He certainly is. She refused him."— 
Chicago News. 

Naturally.— "How much sugar do you put in 
your gooseberry pie, Mrs. Wiggins?" "Well, be- 
tween you and me, Mrs. Higgins, I don't put in 
any ; them boarders o' mine alius puts in such an 
awful lottheirselves."— Puck. 



Gloomy Future.— "James," said his mother, "I 
have told you four times now to stop making 
that racket." "Five times, mamma," replied the 
youth, who has a great future before him in the 
exact sciences.— Philadelphia North American. 

Assimilation.— "What we want to do," said the 
earnest patriot, "is to take hold of these Filipinos 
and extend to them the blessings of our civilisa- 
tion." "Well," answered the Kentuckian from the 
Green River region, "ain't that what we're doing 
right now ? Ain't we right in among 'em shooting 
just as quick and straight as we know bow?"— 
Washington Star. 

No Escape.— When the freckled girl took a seat 
directly across the car from the bright child, the 
others were oppressed with forebodings. But they 
had not long to remain in suspense. "There's a 
complexion with a pattern in it!" exclaimed the 
bright child almost at once. Hereupon the others 
breathed more freely, for it was likely that the 
worst was over.— Detroit Journal. 
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Strs. Saratoga and City of Troy have been entirely rebuilt. 
Service daily except Saturday from West 10th St. at 6 p.m. 
Sunday steamers touch at Albany. Send for Excur. booklet. 
m. L. HOMSY, Gen'l Ticket Agtnt, Ntrtt, ■. R. 



HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLI6HT 



TUB HOST CHAKimtO DtUXD WATKB 
TRIP OX THK AXXWCUC CONTUnHT. 

Steamers "Hew York" and "Albany" 

General Office. D esbroaie e Street 
Pier, New York 



Pick on Memory 

New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, >s cents. Sent by mall. 
Address B. PICK, 1*7 Bast 10th Street, Hew York. 



BY THE WAY 

Have you used the Klip? 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 



WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD. MEAD ft CO., New York City. 



trial 10 
books* 



POULTRY JiKVaX 

trial Wosats. OmebrVM. M-pee* practical 
poultry book free to yearly nbsertben. 
Book alone 10 onU. Catalans of poultry 
i free. Jtoalfry AAtocaU, Brraoua. N.T. 




Individual Communion 



outfits. tz\jrjx.?*~ 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT OO, 
Box L B oea — r . N. V. 



WATER- 1 00% PURE 

Uk a Sanitary Still and you have it in any quantity. Six 
styles, f 10 up. Used by U. S. Government. 

No. 188 N. Green St., Chicago. 



STAMPED 8TEEL CEILINGS 
■.rakte aad Decorative. Suitable for all buildup 
Numerous dedans. 8end for Catalogue. 
H. 8. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street, New Vortt 



IAHKIH SOAPS 



AND PREMIUMS. —FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send tor a beautiful booklet free, 
telle how to obtain, free, the famoue 
LarMa premiums worth SIO.OO each. 
The Larkln Soap Mfg. Co.. Lirkbi St., BoMo.N.Y. 



OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN LITERARY DIGEST. MARCH 2STH. 



^ , o rvre nor the g*infuUesf 

he fire^csiburdens *JL%b u c ^ n lessen ' 

*~ URDEN 





by usingp^S APO U 0<*~ 
Ibis ©.solid c&eke of-scou ring soap 
used for cleaxiin^ purposes ••• 
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Taking Her In.— "When will your new frocks 
be done, Amelia?" "I don't know; my dress- 
maker is very reserved, and has not yet taken me 
into ber confidence. "— Chicago .Vews." 

Sound. — FRED: "And what do you think of my 
argument. Will?" 
Will: "Sound— most certainly sound." 
F«EI>: "And what else?" 

Will : "Nothing else— merely sound."— Tid-Bils. 

Made a Hit.— "Spouter says he dreamed he was 
asking a great speech last night, and got so 
wrought up that he tumbled out of bed." "I see. 
He took the floor."- Philadelphia Bulletin. 



I aclvtl Service —"Th' trouble is,"said the jan- 
it-T philosopher, "that thor's altogether too much 
t vil service in the gover'mint, an' altogether too 
:o:ttle in th' cars an" in some hotlls."— Chicago 
Times. 



Hie Preference.— BROWN : "Did you ever try 
to reduce weight ? I think if you took more exer- 
cise and drank no beer you could knock off twenty 
pounds." 

Schmidt : "Veil, I vould radder be happy dan 
sSkinny.-— Puck. 



The Power of Habit.— "How are you getting 

00 with your automobile?" asked Miss Cayenne. 
'Weil," answered Willie Washington, "I can run 
:hc machine all right, but It will be a long time be- 

1 rr I can get over saying * geddup ' and * whoa ' 
u> :t."— Washington Star. 



That's All. — "Mrs. Young says she has solved 
tbe servant problem." "She's a genius ! What's 
solution ? " "Why, she says all you've got to 
in is never find any fault, submit to everything, 
i j as you're told, keep out of the way, and pay 
{cod wages, with privileges, and you won't have 
i bit of trouble. "—Philadelphia Bulletin. 



Current Events. 



Monday. July jr. 

—Secretary Alger Issues a statement in reply 
to newspaper criticisms. 

—Three new cases of yellow fever and one death 
are reported at the Hampton Soldiers' Home. 

—Admiral Sampson brings suit in the District 
of Colombia Supreme Court for prise-money in 
behalf of the officers and men of his fleet. 

—The Plllplaoa attaefc Calamba, a town cap- 
tured last week by General Hall. 

—Street mobs In Cleveland are dispersed by 
troops and some arrests are made ; the strikers 
are extending the boycott. 

—Sir Julian Pauneefote, British Ambassador 
*.o the United States, has been elevated to the 
peerage. 

—Col. du Paty de Clam Is released from 
prison. 

Tuesday, August i. 

Kiln a Root takes the oath of office as Sec- 
retary of War. 

-The boycott by the trolley strikers In Cleve- 
land is pressed with renewed vigor. 

-William Waldorf Astor is naturalised as a 
British subject. 

—The Kaiser's yacht Meteor wins the Queen's 
cop at the Cowes regatta. 

—The court-martial of General Toral for sur- 
rendering Santiago is held in Madrid. 

—The Belgian cabinet resigns. 

Wednesday. August 2. 

—ex-Secretary of War Alger arrives at his 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

RICHMOND, VIRQINIA. 

Medicine — Dentistry — Pharmacy 

HUNTER McOUlRE, M. D., LLD., President. 
56 in Faculty 310 Students last year. 

Record of Graduates before different State Examining Boards this year: 
Virginia: 4 2 applicants, -42 passed ; North Carolina: 1 8 applicants, 18 passed; 
and 100 % likewise, before all (four) other 
State Examining Boards that have reported. 
FOR 88-PAOE CATALOG, Address, 

J. ALLISON HODGES, M. D., Proctor, 



home In Detroit and is enthusiastically wel- 
comed. 

—Iowa Republicans renominate Gov. L. M. 
Shaw. 

—Maryland Democrats nominate John W. 
Smith for governor. 

—Roland D. Moltneaox pleads " not guilty " 
when arraigned on the indictment charging him 
with the murder of Mrs. Adams. 

—Four of the assassins of the late President 
Heureaux, of San Domingo, have been captured 
and shot. 

—The Scandinavian Inter -Parliamentary 
Peace Congress is opened at Christiania. 

Thursday, August j. 

—The President directs "that the census of Cuba 
be taken as speedily as possible." 

—The yellow fever situation at the Hampton 
Soldiers' Home is reported improved ; there are 
no new cases and no deaths. 

An insurrection breaks out In San Domingo 
in the support of Jiminez, who aspires to the presi- 
dency. 

—President Roca, of Argentina, and his cabi- 
net sail for Brazil, for the purpose "of inviting 
the presidents of Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile to a 
conference on the questions of reducing arma- 
ments and an alliance of the four republics." 

—The Russian Government publishes a review 
of the Peace Conference, declaring that "the re- 
sults of the Conference have fully come up to the 
expectations of the Government." 

—The British cup challenger Shamrock sails 
from the Clyde for America. 

Friday, August 4. 

—A serious rebellion of the Taqol Indians in 
Mexico is causing destruction of life and property. 

—Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Canadian Premier, 
declines an invitation to visit Chicago on the occa- 
sion of the laying of the cornerstone of the Fed- 
eral Building, "because of the harsh tone of the 
American press relative to the Alaskan boundary 
question." 

—The cruiser Mew Orleans is sent to San Do- 
mingo. 

Saturday, Augusts. 

-The Argentine minister to the United States 
denies the reports that South and Central Amer- 
ican republics are intending an alliance against 
this country. 

-Ex-Governor Altgeld announces that "silver 
will not be made a paramount Issue of the 

Democratic platform." 

—The steamer Saturnus, coasting under 'he 
American flag, is captured and burned by Insur- 
gent Filipinos. 

—Admiral Dewey arrives at Maples. 

—The Trsnsvaal Government accepts the British 
proposal for a joint inquiry into the grievances 
or the TJltlanders. 

Sunday, August 6. 

—By the collapse of a slip at the Bsr Harbor 
ferry. Me., twenty-six persons are drowned. 

— JImlnes, the Dominican revolutionist, returns 
to Havana. 



me$terleigb 
Collegiate Institute 



A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OF HIGH ORDER 



Pupils board in private families with 
teachers. Board and tuition, from 
$2js to $325 per year. 

All teachers graduates of noted 
schools, and many have studied in 
European universities. Faculty num- 
bers fourteen members. 

Westerleigh Collegiate Institute 

WESTERLEIOH, STAT EH ISLAND. 



Tbe Dwight School for Girls 

While in beauty and healthfulness of situation, 
desirability of environment, and efficiency of equip- 
ment, Dwight School offers peculiar advantages, 
the chief aim kent constantly in 
view, is true scholarship. The 
standard of instruction is indicated 
by the admittance of its 
graduates without 
examination to 
leading colleges. 
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Comprehends six Schools. The 
LAW School (with Day and 
Evening Classes). Medical Coi- 
Irge. Oradnate School, Peda- 
gogy, APPLIED SCIENCE and UNIVERSITY 
COLLEOE. For circulars address tbe Registrar, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 



CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 

LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Three- Year Course leading- to degree of LI.. It., prepare* for 
Admission to the Bar in all the States, 
reus 

BARRETT, LL.B., Seeretarj. 
Title * Tra.t Ballets*, Caleage, I1L 



For catalogue address 



THE SIGLAR SCHOOL. 

A preparatory School for boys. Thirty-dxth Ye.* 
begins September 19th, Circulart^*r*r. 
HENRY W SIOLAR, A M , Newbar*h, N. Y. 



THE WESTERN,^ 



C0LLB0B AWD 8KMI- 
FOR WOMBH. 

Course of study furnished'on application. 

Hiss Lb la 8. McKkr, Ph.D., President. 

Oxford , Ohio 
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70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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CHESS. 

[All communication* for tbU Department should 
be addreued: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest. " 



Problem 404. 

By O. Nemo, Vienna. 
A Prise-Taker. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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Q-K Ktsq 
Kt <Q 



No. 399. 
R-B» 
B x Kt 



B— B 6, mate 



B x Kt 



B— Kt 3 



Any other 
B-B 5 ch 
' K~ K sq 

K x R 

B-B 5 ch 

1. 3 

K x R (must) 

R x Q 6 ch 



B— B 5, mate 



Q— Kt 8, mate 



Q— K R sq, mate 



Q— B 5, mate 



Q— B j, mate 



White— Sight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 405. 

By K. Traxler. Veseli. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 308. 
Key-move, Q— K Kt 8. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; tbe Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elisabeth City, N. C; C. 
R.Oldham, Moundsville, W.Va.; F. S. Ferguson, 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. F. Putney, Independence, 
la.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cambridge, 111.; H. L. Maury 
Butte, Mon.; J. H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt.; W. H. 
Pbilbin, Archbald, Pa.; J. F. Dunn, Walhalla, 
S. C; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; J. Astrom 
Milwaukee; C. F. McMullan, Madison C. H., Va. 
H. A. Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; W. R. Coumbe, 
Lakeland, Fla.; G. W. S-V., Canton, Miss.; T. R. 
Denison, Asheville, N. C; the Rev. S. Weston 
Joaes, Windsor, N. S.; Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, 
Neb; Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing Sing, N. Y.; W. S. 
Lassell, Fawn Grove, Pa.; F. Rhodes, Center 
Ind.; M. Crown, Waco, Tex.; J, L. Lockett, Jr 
Austin, Tex.; R. D. F., Cincinnati; Dr. L. A. Le 
Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 
Man.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennes- 
see ; C. E. Lloyd, Washington C. H.. Ohio; J. J 
Post, Ordway, Neb. 

Comments: "Very fine"— M. W. H. ; "Strung on 
a silken string " (Seidenscbnur)— I. W. B.; "Easy 
problem, hard name "— F. H. J ; "A bloodless vie- 
tory. Very good F. S. F.; "A neat two-mover 

- C. F. P.; "Fine production "—J. G. L; "Very 
neat and clear problem "— W. R.C.; "A great sur 
prise "-S. W-J.; " Perplexing "-M. C; "Mate 
clean and pure; no duals. One of tho prettiest 
a-ers I have over seen "— L. A. L. M. 



P-Kt 8(Q) K x Kt (must) 

Other variations depend on those given. 
Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B., F. H. 
C. R. O., F. S. P., C. F. P., J. G. L., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. S., H. L. M., J. H. M. 

Comments: "A great problem"— M. W. H.; 
"Triple extract of Scandinavian ingenuity "—I. W. 
B.; "Occult, dark, mysterious. Designed to trou- 
ble experienced solvers "— F. H. J.; "A strong 
work— hard to capture "— F. S. P.; "A hard nut to 
crack"— J. G. L.; "Abounds in natural hazards"— 
J. H. M. 

A number of our solvers fell into the trap set 
with 0— B 3, not seeing that the K B would spring 
it. For instance : 

Q— B a Q — B 4 ch Q x B m»te (0 
B x~Kt *' K-K sq * 

Not this time : for B-Q sq. 

E. G. Harrison, San Francisco, got 396 and 307. 
Prof. CDS., Dr. R. W. P., R. D F., J. J. P., and 
D. E. Thomas, Center, Ind., got 396. J. H. M 
should be credited with 395, and the Rev. S. W-J. 
with 394. J. F. D. sends solution of 379 and 383. 

End -Game Studies-. 

No. 5. 

(From Wiener Schackneitung.) 

The following position occurred in a game 
played in the Wiener Schach-Club, between Ed- 
uard Hamlisch (Black) and Dr. Gustav Zeisal 

(White): 

WHITE (4 pieces): K on Q 4 ; Ps on K Kt 4, K R 
3, Q B 4. 

Black (4 pieces): K on Q Kt 5 ; Ps on K Kt 4, K 
R 5, Q Kt 3. 
White to play. What result ? 

Solution of First End-Game Study 
(July 8). 

t K— B a 1 ; a R— Kt 2 (must), R— B sq ch ; 3 

R— Kt 8, B— B 6 ch ; 4 P-B 6, R— K B sq ; and a 
Draw is inevitable, for|R x R is useless, and White 
can not take R from K B file. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Fourteenth Game op the Finals. 
Falkbeer Counter Gambit. 



V. brunt, o.e.wiggers. 
New Orleans. Nashville. 
White. Black. 
1P-K4 P-K 4 
3 P-K B 4 P-Q 4 

3 P x Q P P-K 5 

4 P-Q 3 Kt— K B 3 

5 Kt-Q B 3 B-Q Kt 5 

6 B-Q a P-K 6 
;BiP Castles 

8 B-Q a R- K sq ch 

9 Q Kt-K a Kt x P 
10 B x B Kt x B 
ir Q-Q 3 Q-Qj 

la Castles Kt x R P ch 

13 K-Kt sq Q-R 5 

14 P-Q B 3 B-K 3 

15 Kt-Q 4 B-Q 4 

16 P-Q B 4 Kt -Kt 5 

17 P-QKt 3 Q-R6 

18 Q— Kt a Q x Qch 
■ 9 K x Q P-Q B 4 
ao Kt-Kt 5 B-K 3 

at Kt— B 7 Q Kt— B 3 
aa Kt x Q R R x Kt 
23 P-R 3 R-Q sq 
24R-Ra P-QKt4 
a S P-K Kt 4 P-Bj 
a6 K R-Q a Kt-Q 5 



V. BRENT. 

White. 
a 7 P-B 5 

28 B— Kt a 

29 Kt-K a 

30 Kt x Kt 
,1 R-Q B sq 
3 a R-Q R sq 

31 P x R P 

34 R x P 

35 K-B a 

36 R-R 8 

37 B x R 

38 R x P 

39 P-R * 

4 0 K-Q 2 

<* £-£ 3 

44 R— Kt 4 

45 R-Kt8ch 

46 B-B 6 

47 P-Kt 5 

48 P x P 

49 B-K 4 

50 R-K B 8 

51 R x B 

5a P-Kt 6 ch 
53 B-Q 5 



O.R WIGGHRS. 

Black. 
B-B a 
R— Ktsq 
P-OR4 
P x Kt 
P-R 3 
P-R 5 
Px R P 
Kt x P ch 
Kt-Kt 7 
Rx R 
Ktx P 
Kt-K 4 
K-R sq 
K-Kt sq 
B-R 7 
Kt— B a 
B— Kt 6 
B- R 7 
K-R a 
Kt-K 4 
RPxP 
B — B a 
B-R 4 
B-B a 
Ktx R 
K— Kt sq 
Resigns 



Games from the London Tourney. 

A Fine Specimen of Lasker's Play. 
French Defense. 



TSCHICOKIN. 

White. 
1 P-K 4 
a Q-K a 
3 Kt-Q B 3 

5 B— Kt a 

6 P-Q 3 
7 B-Kt 5 
8 B x Kt 

10 P-Q lii 

11 Ktx Kt 
la Castles 

13 P-K B 4 

14 Kt— B 3 

15 K R-B sq 

16 K-Ktsq 

17 P-B 5(c) 

18 R-B sq 

19 Kt— Q a 
ao B— B 3 
ai P-K R 4 
aa Kt-B 4 



LASKKR. 

Black. 
P-K 3 
Kt-Q B 3 
P-K 4 (a) 
Kt-B 3 
B-B 4 

PIKR3 
Q x B 

KtiK? 

8x Kt 
-Q » 
Castles (Q R) 
B — Kt 3 (b) 
P-K B 3 
K R-K sq 
B-R 5 
K-Kt sq 

Bl^ 3<d) 
R— Q B sq 
KR-Q sq 



TSCH1GOR1N. LA&KKB. 

White. Black. 

23 Kt-K a B-K sq 

24 K R-Q sq B-B a 

a 5 P- B 4 le) P- B 3 

26 R-H 2 (0 B-Q 5 

27 R(Q sq)-Q Q-Bs 

K sq 

28 Kt— Q sq Q-R 4 

29 Kt— B 3 P-Q Kt 4 

30 P— Kt 3 R-Q a 

31 P x P (%) R P x P 

32 Kt-Q 5(h) K-Kt a 

33 P-K Rt« R<Qa)-Qsq. 

34 Kt-K 7 (it Bx P 

35 Kt x Rlk) R x Kt 

R-R a BxPchim> 

39 R x B Q— Kt 6ch 

40 K-B sq (n) R x R 

41 Q x R B-K6ch 

42 Q-Q a (0) Q x P 

43 Resigns. 



Notes (abridged) oy Emit Kemeny, in Tit Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

(a) The play leads to an open game, rather 
favorable to Black, since the White Queen is 
hardly well placed. Tschigorlrr's second move. 
Q— K a, is inferior to the usual play, P— Q 4. 

(b) Necessary, since White threatened P— Q 4. 
and it is important for Black to maintain the K F. 

(c) Hardly good for it relieves the Black center 
and prevents White from getting his Bishop into 
play. 

(d) White threatened Kt— B 4 and Kt x B, which 
would have equalised the position. 

(e) This move materially weakens the White 
position. Better, it seems, was P— Q 4, followed 
eventually by P— Q 5. 

(f) Kt— B a, followed eventually by P— Q 4, was, 
perhaps, better. The text move enables Black to 
play B-Q 5, and both Bishops will be placed to 
the best advantage. 

(g) He should have played Kt— Q sq and Kt — 
Kt a. 

(h) A neat but ineffective move. 

(i) The play would be very forcible were it not 
for the brilliant and decisive answer Black had on 
hand. 

(k) There was no better play. 

(1) He could not maintain the exchange. Had 
he played R— Q a, then B— B a, followed even- 
tually by Q— Kt 5. 

(m) Brilliant and sound. 

(n) Had he played R— Kt a, which was, perhaps, 
better, Black would have answered B x R, fol- 
lowed by Q x P ch and Q x B. 

(o) R— Q a would have been answered by Q x Q. 
followed by Q x R ch and Q— Kt 8 mate. 

The World against the French. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 



LASKRR. 

White. 
I P-Q 4 
a P-Q B 4 



JANOWSKl. 

Black. 



3 Kt ~q B 3^-01 



4P1P 

5Q-Kt 3 
6 Kt-B 3 

8 B-B 4 

9 P-K 3 
,0 B-Q 3 
11 Castles 
la Q— B 3 



p-x^ 3 
P-QB3 

g=8. 
Kt-B 3 
Q Kt-Q a 
Castles 
Kt— R4 
Ktx B 

13 B x P(ch) K-R sq 

14 P x Kt P-K Kt 3 

15 Bx P P x B 
16Q1P R-B 3 

17 Q— R 5 ch K-Kt a 

18 Kt-K Kt 

5 Kt B sq 

19 P— K Kt 3 B— K B4 
ao K R-K sq R— Kt 3 
ai Kt-B 7 K x Kt 
aa Q x B ch B— B 3 
a 3 Q R-Q sq Q-Q 3 
24 P-K Kt 4 K-Kt sq 
a 5 R-K 3 R-Q sq 

16 Kt-K 1 R-Q a 
aa P-K R 3 R-K B a 
a8 Q-Q 3 B— R 5 



LASKRR. 

White. 

29 R— K 8 

30 K-Kt a 

32 R x R 

33 Q-K B 3 

34 K-B sq 

35 P-B; 

36 Kt- Kt 3 

37 Q— B 4 
386-K3 

39 R-K sq 

40 R x Q 

41 Kt— K a 
43 P— B 3 

43 K-B a 

44 R x R 

45 P-B 4 

46 Kt B sq 

47 Kt-Kt 3 

48 K-Kt 3 

49 P x Kt 

50 K— B 3 

51 Kt — B 5 
53 Kt x P 

53 P-Q R 4 

54 P-Kt 4 

55 f.- R „5 

56 Kt-B 5 

57 Kt-Q 7 



JANnwSKl. 

Black. 
R <Kt3>K.ti 
Q-Oa 
R-K a 
R x R 
Kt— Kt» 
R-B a 
B-Q sq 
Kt-K S 
Q-K 3 
B-B 3 
QxQ 
B — Kt 3 
B-B 3 
K B sq 
R— K 3 
K x R 
B— R 4 
B— Kt 3 
K— B 3 
Kt x P ch 
KxP 
B— B 3 
P— Kt 3 
R-Q J 
K-K 3 
K— B 4 
P-Kt 4 
BxP 
Resigns. 



President Hadley, of Yale, played Chess when 
he was nine years old, and, better Chess than he 
does now. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



A CRY FOR RELIEF FROM PUERTO RICO. 

THE widespread suffering, loss of life, and destruction of 
property at Ponce and other towns in Puerto Rico have 
brought home with considerable force the obligations which ac- 
company our authority there. The New York Press says : 

"There is no mere charity to be extended to Puerto Rico. 
There is duty to be performed, promptly and persistently, if we 
are to avoid the reproach which now rests on Russia for the 
famine in seven provinces of the East. These are a dependent 
people. They are subject to our control. They have no voice 
in our Government They are as much the wards of the nation 
as the Indians of the plains. We are responsible for their well- 
being before the world. And from the ominous words of General 
Davis's despatch, ' At least half the people in Puerto Rico subsist 
entirely on fruit and vegetables, and the storm has destroyed this 
source of support,' the present phase of this responsibility is 
likely to be onerous. 

"Secretary Root's appeal to private beneficence is not out of 
place, but the duty of which we speak can not be transferred to 
the general public's philanthropic impulses. It is a duty of gov- 
ernment This is no State of Mississippi or Texas, amply able 
to take care of its own ' flood sufferers, ' and having, as an equal 
member of the family of States, laying and disbursing its own 
taxes, no claim upon the national treasury. This is a province 
conquered from Spain and consigned to the care of the War De- 
partment. The island's revenues are in federal hands, and any 
advance made to the island's use may be repaid from them. The 
situation since the hurricane is a reduced reproduction of that in 
India during famines, when the imperial Government freely ad- 
ministers relief out of the dependency's funds and stores. Our 
occupation of the island has been too recent and the calls upon 
the government established there too frequent to permit its grap- 
pling with the situation. But all outlays for food, and hereafter 
clothing and temporary housing, may be gradually reimbursed to 
the department. If there is red tape in the way the Secretary 
will do well to back it through and leave it to Congress to tie it 
up again." 



The New York Journal sees in this an opportunity to show the 
world the quality of our mercy : 

" The news that Puerto Rico has been raised from her misfor- 
tunes by American good will and restored to prosperity and com- 
fort will show the people of all our new possessions and of all the 
neighboring lands that incorporation into the United States is 
the most desirable thing that can happen to any small commu- 
nity. Alone, such a community may be prostrated by a single 
blow. Under our flag it is backed by the world's greatest repub- 
lic, and nothing can do it permanent harm. 

"This is a lesson that even Aguinaldo may learn if he be capa- 
ble of assimilating a new idea. If he could secure the independ- 
ence he is fighting for he would cut his people off from the greatest 
reservoir of practical, effective sympathy that mankind has ever 
known. Storm, floods, pestilence, and famine will never be al- 
lowed to ravage any region under the American flag without 
meeting prompt and thorough measures of relief. 

" Let us restore happiness to Puerto Rico without counting the 
cost. 

"And then there will be one story, at least, that may be allowed 
to pass over the wires to Manila without interference from the 
censorship. " 

Compared with other hurricanes of recent years, this one was 
of unusually savage character. The New York Tribune says : 

"Not only has this storm been more destructive than most of 
the class to which it belongs, but it has come surprisingly early 
in the season. To be sure, it was preceded ten days ago by one 
of the same nature, tho of insignificant violence. And only a few 
years have elapsed since the United States gunboat Yantic was 
obliged to take refuge from a similar hurricane in July. She was 
engaged in blowing up derelicts off the Carolina coast at the time. 
Usually, however, the pioneer hurricane makes its appearance 
late in August or early in September. The famous storm of 1 8S5, 
which did so much damage at Charleston, assailed that city on 
August 23 and 24. The only notable disturbance of this class in 
the West Indies last year visited Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and 
Lucia on September 11. And occasionally October arrives before 
the season opens. It is an interesting coincidence that typhoons, 
which are identical in character with West India hurricanes, de- 
veloped in Asiatic waters unusually early this year. Several of 
them have already been reported from the Philippines, where 
they have embarrassed military operations to a considerable 
extent. 

" Many West India storms, after they get within the range of 
observation, continue to move nearly due westward for several 
hundred miles before curving away to the northwest, north, and 
northeast. It is thus possible for them to pass south of the 
Greater Antilles, and either strike the coast of Yucatan or enter 
the Gulf of Mexico. But this latest representative of the family 
had already acquired a northwesterly course when it first struck 
the Leeward Islands Monday night. From Dominica, the first to 
suffer, to Turk's Island, where its effects were felt forty-eight 
hours later, the storm seems to have followed an almost straight 
line. And altho the diameter of the hurricane does not appear 
to have exceeded one hundred miles in the earlier stages of its 
history, the route which it pursued lay right through a region 
well strewn with islands. Practically the whole of Puerto Rico 
came within its influence." 



Court for Children In Illinois.— The police and the 
magistrates have long been accustomed to treat juvenile law- 
breakers less severely than they treat older criminals, acting from 
their own sense of justice rather than in obedience to specific law. 
Now, however, the legislature of Illinois has taken the step of 
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establishing a court to have special cognizance of crimes com- 
mitted by or affecting children. The American Lawyer (New 
York) describes it as follows : 

"By the provisions of the law, no child under twelve years of 
age can be held in a police station. A room for the detention of 
children must be provided. The law also enacts that under the 
age of twelve there shall be no arrests, but that the child shall be 
brought into court upon summons, and if the parent or guardian 
of the child ignores the summons he may be arrested for contempt 
of court. In the case of neglected children without parent or 
guardian the offender may be taken in charge by an officer and 
delivered by the court to a probation officer. 

"The court is empowered to provide for both dependent and 
delinquent children (by the former being understood children 
not guilty of offenses but without oversight and in need of it), 
being authorized to use its own judgment as to commitment. The 
child can be released upon the responsibility of the probation 
officer, or it can be committed to industrial or other schools. All 
offenses of whatever character committed by children under the 
age of sixteen years come under the provisions of the law, which 
is modeled upon the Massachusetts statute." 

The same journal says in comment : 

"It is useless to refer to the many times stated fact that our 
law is notoriously insufficient in so far as infants are concerned, 
in that it seems to recognize no real distinction between the 
juvenile offender and the hardened criminal. Crime is crime, it 
says, irrespective of the age of the offender, and the same hard- 
arid fast rules are to be applied whether the wrongdoer be a mis- 
chievous schoolboy or a hardened criminal. The reform school, 
while a step in the right direction, meets the difficulty only half 
way, as the child comes from it with more or less of a stain upon 
its reputation which only time removes. The special need of 
a court which will not administer strict rules of law, but to which 
some latitude of discretion will be permitted in cases of infant 
depravity, is certainly apparent." 



AG U I N A LDO'S APPEAL FOR RECOGNITION. 

' | ' HE appeal which the insurgent governmentof the Philippine 
*• Islands sent to the consuls of foreign powers asking that 
its independence be recognized, is regarded by the press as a 
matter of no great consequence, the general view being that none 
of the powers will pay the slightest attention to the appeal. The 
anti-expansion press, however, do not miss the opportunity to 
compare the strength of the Philippine government with that of 
the Cubans, which some of our most belligerent expansionists 
were impatient to recognize not long ago. Thus the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) says: 

"Tho indisputable truth is that the Filipino claim to recogni- 
tion has been much stronger than the Cuban, while it is equally 
strong even now. At the beginning of this year the Filipinos 
had an organized government that maintained order and fully 
protected life and property through a great extent of territory, 
and, besides, controlled u number of seaports and a long stretch 
of coast line. The Cuban army was never comparable with the 
Filipino army in numbers or organization, while, as for their 
fitness for self government, Dewey says that the Filipinos are far 
superior to the Cubans. Furthermore, when the present war 
began, the Filipinos were not even subject to the authority of the 
United States, and not rebels according to international law. 

"Aguinaldo's appeal for recognition of Filipino independence 
may be very absurd, yet what a curious foot-note to history are 
these facts : That a report favoring the same thing for a weaker 
and less organized people was signed less than three years ago 
by one of President McKinley's secretaries of state, was reputed 
to have been written by another of bis secretaries of state, was 
signed Yy two of his treaty commissioners to Paris and favored 
by a thir l, and, lastly, was signed by the junior Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts." 

The Boston Journal (Rep.) points out that it is customary to 
base requests for recognition upon military successes, as the Con- 
federates did after such Union disasters as Fredericksburg and 



Chancellorsville, the Peninsular campaign and the second Bull 
Run ; and inquires where Aguinaldo has administered any such 
reverses to our arms, or whether he has not, in fact, been kept 
on the run ever since the campaign opened. The Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.) says he is nothing more than a blackmailer 
and a bandit: 

"Aguinaldo is a trifle inconsistent when he claims the suffi- 
ciency of bis people to govern themselves in view of the fact that 
he is so ignorant of the rights of a now neutral nation as to hold 
captive several hundreds of its citizens. He claims to have 7,000 
Spanish prisoners, of whom some are soldiers, some merchants, 
and several harmless priests and servants. He offers to release 
these men for a thousand dollars apiece. Doubtless be has 
grossly exaggerated the number in order to force a big sum from 
the Spanish Government. His action, then, is precisely that of 
the Greek and Sicilian bandits who kidnap prosperous travelers 
and hold them in the mountains for ransom. In other words, 
Aguinaldo is a blackmailer, and nothing more. He wants this 
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money for his own purposes, and in order to obtain it he will put 
to continued suffering some hundreds of men with whom be has 
no quarrel, with whom he is not at political odds, who are as 
neutral under present circumstances as are the French and the 
Norwegians. His pretensions aro absurd, his course is criminal, 
and his hopes are vain. For Spain to recognize the independence 
of the Philippines would be a virtual declaration of war against 
the United States, and after its recent little difference with this 
country we have a notion that Spain is not anxious to renew hos- 
tilities. 

"Aguinaldo might once have been respected, but that time is 
past. He is a nuisance, now. He will have to suppress himself 
or be suppressed. He is not acting for the people of the Philip- 
pines, but only for a certain faction in Luzon, and while he is in 
a position to make trouble for a time longer by a system of guer- 
rilla warfare, retiring into the jungle after every raid, it is a sat- 
isfaction to know that the vigorous hand is to be employed in his 
island. The new Secretary of War, Mr. Root, will not continue 
the dilly-dally policy. He will not countenance skirmishing on 
the fringes of the Filipino army, but will send to the Philippines 
a force large enough to crush the insurrection and restore peace. 
It is only Luzon that is involved, and this makes the task one of 
reasonable certainty, if not ease. General Otis has shown that 
his confidence in the sufficiency of his present army was mis- 
placed. Our troops beat the Filipinos in every battle, but there 
are not enough of them to hold the conquered territory. The 
war is draining the resources and patience of the nation, is giving 
heart to malcontents both in Boston and Manila, is delaying 
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peace and prosperity and civilization in the islands, and should 
be brought to a speedy end." 

One of the foremost advocates of the recognition of Cuban in- 
dependence was Senator Frye, of Maine, who was also one of the 
Peace Commissioners who negotiated for the Philippines at Paris. 
Speaking of our present position in the islands he said a few days 
ago : "God opened the door, pushed us in and closed it. No man 
on earth or angel in heaven can now take ns out." This extreme 
statement of the " Duty-and-Destiny " theory has caused some- 
thing of a ripple of merriment among the press on both sides of 
the question. The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), for example, 
says : 

"This is a little unfortunate for our friends who are still await- 
ing the arrival of transports, but — the Lord's will be done. It is 
not for fls to quarrel with the operations of the Deity, as revealed 
by His chosen prophet, Frye, but it strikes us that the figure rep- 
resenting; the Lord hustling us into the Philippines and closing 
the door is unpleasantly suggestive of the old Roman authorities 
pushing the gladiators into an arena of wild beasts. Our recol- 
lections of the Lord are that the Deity put in more consecutive 
effort leading the chosen people out of traps than pushing them 
in, and we can not understand why thiswise and beneficent policy 
has been changed in our generation. However, as we have in- 
timated. Mr. Frye, who speaks of the Lord in that frank, familiar 
way permissible in statesmen of high rank, enjoys opportunities 
for celestial intercourse of which we are wholly deprived, and if 
be says that the Lord has instituted the closed-door policy iu the 
Orient we must act on the manifestation of divine will and give 
Sir Charles Beresford the horse-laugh. It is pleasant and in- 
structive to discover that when the Lord shuts gates and closes 
doors Mr. Frye is never caught within the enclosures." 



M r. Astor's Change Of Fealty.— Much comment, mostly 
of a semi-humorous sort, has attended William Waldorf Astor's 
transfer of allegiance from this country to England. The New 
York Journal, for example, points out that in this country Mr. 
Astor was considered as good as any other man, so long as he 
behaved well, while in England he is outranked by seventy-four 
classes of British subjects. "What a fall," exclaims the Oswego 
Times, " for an American sovereign ! " His attempt to prove that 
his family is of noble lineage and the prompt rejection of his 
claim by the family with which he sought to establish a relation- 
ship has added piquancy to the incident. Mr. Astor's defection, 
it is remarked, instead of reflecting on the United States, brings 
attention to the rarity of such a move on the part of American 
citizens. E. S. Martin says in Harper's Weekly: 

" In the last century and a quarter not more than a handful of 
American citizens of standing have swapped their flag for any 
other. During the Revolution many Tories left the country, but 
most of them merely continued to be British subjects, and as they 
never accepted citizenship from the republic, they never renounced 
it. Count Rumford (Sir Benjamin Thompson) , who was perhaps 
the most famous of the Americans who sided with King George, 
left the country in 1776 as the messenger of the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts to London. He never returned, but tho for years he 
was the prime minister of the Elector of Bavaria, he continued 
all his life to be a British subject, never renouncing the allegiance 
to which he was born. After the Civil War some Southerners, 
like Jndah P. Benjamin, became British subjects, but in Mr. Ben> 
jam in 's case there were said to be personal as well as political 
reasons of weight which made England an agreeable home to 
him. and possibly kept him there. After Tammany's collapse 
Mayor Hall became a British subject, and no doubt there are 
good many other cases of lesser note where the change of citizen- 
ship was made as matter of convenience. 

** A good many Germans have come to this country, made their 
fortunes here, and gone home in their old age to end their lives 
in the country of their birth. No doubt some of them have re- 
newed their allegiance to the Emperor, but it has made no stir, 
especially since they have usually left their children behind them. 
The Asters, as every one knows, came from Germany, and it is 



worth noting that Mr. Waldorf Astor, in leaving us, has not re- 
turned to the old allegiance, but has become an Englishman. 
There is some significance in that, and it is worth considering 
whether descendants of persons of German birth, after speaking 
the English language and being steeped in English law and lit- 
erature in America for some generations, do not respond more 
readily to the influences of London than to those of Berlin." 



NEW YORK SLUM TENANTS. 

THE third of a series of articles by Jacob A. Riis, dealing 
with present problems in the New York slums, appears in 
the August Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Riis graphically describes 
the conditions of tenants on the East Side, with whom be has bad 
intimate personal acquaintance for many years. Sixty-two per 
cent of them, he finds, are foreign born, and the percentage of 
illiteracy is as high as forty-six. Of these foreigners, the Italians 
are considerably in the majority, and from 1891 to 1898 more than 
half a million of King Humbert's subjects came to this country. 
Mr. Riis thus sums up the characteristics of our Italian popula- 
tion: 

"It is charged against this Italian immigrant that he is dirty, 
and the charge is true. He lives in the darkest of slums, and 
pays rent that ought to hire a decent flat. . . . He is ignorant, it 
is said, and that charge is also true. . . . He lives cheaply, 
crowds, and underbids even the Jew in the sweatshop. . . . 

" He is clannish, this Italian ; he gambles and uses a knife, tho 
rarely on anybody not of his own people ; he 'takes what he can 
get, ' wherever anything is free, as who would not, coming to the 
feast like a starved wolf? There was nothing free where he came 
from. Even the salt was taxed past a poor man's getting any of 
it. Lastly, he' buys fraudulent naturalization papers, and uses 
them. I shall plead guilty for him to every one of these counts. 
They are all proven. Gambling is his besetting sin. Heissober, 
industrious, frugal, enduring beyond belief, but he will gamble 
on Sunday and quarrel over his cards, and when he sticks his 
partner in the heat of the quarrel the partner is not apt to tell. 
He prefers to bide his time. Yet there has lately been evidence 
once or twice in the surrender of an assassin by his countrymen 
that the old vendetta is being shelved, and a new idea of law and 
justice is breaking through." 

The account of the Italian's political ethics throws a new side- 
light on city politics : 

" He came here for a chance to live. Of politics, social ethics, 
he knows nothing. Government in his old home existed only for 
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his oppression. Why should he not attach himself with his whole 
loyal soul to the plan of government in his new home that offers 
to boost him into the place of bis wildest ambition, a 'job on the 
streets ' — that is, in the Street-Cleaning Department — and asks 
no other return than that he shall vote as directed ? Vote ! Not 
only he, but his cousins and brothers and uncles will vote as' they 
are told, to get Pietro the job be covets. If it pleases the other 
man, what is it to him for whom he votes? He is after the job. 
. . . Was he not told by the agitators whom the police jailed at 
home that in a republic all men are made happy by means of the 
vote? And is there not proof of it? It has made him happy, has 
it not? And the man who bought his vote seems to like it. Well', 
then?" 

The second great class among the slum dwellers is the Jews. 
In fourteen years more than 400,000 Jewish immigrants have 
landed in New York. It is said of them : 

"They had to have work and food, and they got both as they 
could. In the strife they developed qualities that were anything 
but pleasing. They herded like cattle. They had been so herded 
by Christian rulers, a despised and persecuted race, through the 
centuries. Their very coming was to escape from their last in- 
human captivity in a Christian state. They lied, they were 
greedy, they were charged with bad faith. They brought noth- 
ing — neither money nor artisan skill— nothing but their consuming 
energy, to our land, and their one gift was their greatest offense." 

Yet Mr. Riis believes that the Jewish race, with all its faults, 
has great possibilities. The Jew is the "yeast of any slum," and 
his thirst for knowledge surmounts all barriers. The charge of 
promoting the sweat-shop system has been brought -against the 
Jew, but Mr. Riis states that the real "sweater" is the manufac- 
turer, not the workman, and that in the last resort the responsi- 
bility rests upon the public, from whom comes the demand for 
sweatshop-made goods. The Jew is simply the victim of his en- 
vironment. 

Some well-known attempts have been made here to colonize 
refugee Jews. With the assistance of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
several hundred Jews were transplanted to New Jersey, where 
they have proved to be good dairy farmers and poultry raisers. 
Mr. Riis says : 

" I have spoken at length of the Jew and the Italian, because 
they are our present problem. Yesterday it was the Irishman 
and the Bohemian. To-morrow it may be the Greek, who already 
undersells the Italian from his pushcart in the Pouth Ward, and 
the Syrian, who can give Greek, Italian, and Jew points at a 
trade. From Dalmatia a new immigration has begun to come, 
and there are signs of its working further east in the Balkan 
states, where there is no telling what is in store for us. How to 
absorb them all safely is the question." 

Mr. Riis feels that the outlook is hopeful, in spite of all the 
crushing degradation of the East Side slums. The best in 
human nature asserts itself in defiance of its hostile environment, 
and he cites many instances of generosity and heroism : 

"It was over here that the children of Dr. Elsing's Sunday- 
school gave out of the depth of their poverty fifty-four dollars in 
pennies to be hung on the Christmas tree as their offering to the 
persecuted Armenians. One of their teachers told me of a Bohe- 
mian family that let the holiday dinner she brought them stand 
and wait, while they sent out to bid to the feast four little raga- 
muffins of the neighborhood who else would have gone hungry. 
I remember well a teacher in one of the Children's Aid Society's 
schools, herself a tenement child, who, with breaking heart, but 
brave face, played and sang the children's Christmas carols with 
them rather than spoil their pleasure, while her only sister lay 
dying at home." 

Mr. Riis adds : 

" I might keep on and fill many pages with instances of that 
kind, which simply go to prove that our poor human nature is at 
least as robust on Avenue A as up on Fifth Avenue, if it has half 
a chance, and often enough to restore one's faith in it, with no 



chance at all ; and I might set over against it the product of sor- 
did and mean environment which one has never far to seek. 
Good and evil go together in the tenements as in the fine houses, 
and the evil sticks out sometimes merely because it lies nearer 
the surface. The point is that the good does outweigh the bad, 
and that the virtues that turn the balance are after all those that 
make for good citizenship anywhere, while the faults are oftenest 
the accidents of ignorance and lack of training, which it is the 
business of society to correct. " 



A Government for Negros.— General Otis's plan for 
the government of the island of Negros is interesting as a proba- 
ble step toward the ultimate form of government for all the Philip- 
pine islands. The plan seems to contemplate permanent Ameri- 
can occupation, especially in the provision that English shall be 
taught in the public schools. The following outline of the plan 
is given in the Philadelphia Ledger : 

The chief official naturally is to be a military governor, named 
by the governor-general of the Philippines, but there are to be 
also a civil governor and eight members of an advisory council, 
to be elected by the people. What should constitute the elective 
franchise, and the extent to which it could be safely granted, 
seem to have been determined with exceeding liberality. Ac- 
cording to the announced terms of the proclamation, all males of 
twenty-one years of age, who are able to read and write English, 
Spanish, or Visayan understanding^, or who are owners of $500 
in realty, or who are the renters of $1,000 in realty, and have re- 
sided in their respective districts one year and properly registered 
themselves, are clothed with the privilege of participating in the 
elections. The civil governor, however, does not appear to pos- 
sess much power, for his office is rather an advisory than an ex- 
ecutive one. He is to advise the military governor concerning; 
public questions of a civil character and attest the official acts of 
his superior concerning •jivil matters. But while this places him 
somewhat in the position of a confidential secretary, it is not 
wholly so. because be is fiven the power to grant commissions, of 
what character is not stated, and to preside over the deliberations 
of the advisory council, the functions of which are legislative. 
The acts of this body are subject to veto by the military gover- 
nor, which can only be overriden by the governor-general. 

"The measures taken for the development of the people and the 
industries of the islands are of equal or greater importance. A 
secretary of the treasury, an attorney-general, and an auditor are 
to be appointed by the military governor, who are expected to 
perform the duties usually pertaining to their offices, and there 
are also to be a secretary of the interior, a secretary of agricul- 
ture, and a secretary of public instruction. The first, in addition 
to supervising the public lands, forests, mines, and census, will 
have charge of the public health. The second must attend to the 
work of developing the resources of the island, to recommend 
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cew and improved methods of cultivation, and introduce new 
products suitable to the soil and climate. 

"A free-school system is to be given the people, under the 
direction of the secretary of public instruction, and one of the 
chief features is that the English language must be taught. It is 
here that delicate ground is reached, and much of the chance of 
success or failure of the American administration rests upon the 
management of the school question. It is the experience of Eng- 
land that in her colonial possessions the people are loth to give 
up their language for that of the sovereign power, and trouble is 
apt to result where they are forced to do so. If English is to be 
taught as an important study, without insisting that it shall be 
the language universally spoken, its introduction is in line with 
the other wise provisions of the proclamation. If, on the other 
haad, the teaching is coupled with the mandate of universal use, 
the wisdom of the proposition may be brought into question. " 



SOUTHERN GOVERNORS ON LYNCHING. 

\ T a time when lynchings in the South are of almost daily 
* » occurrence, and range all the way from the hasty taking- 
nS of some negro suspect to the execution of Italian subjects by a 
Louisiana mob — an affair that threatened to become an interna- 
tional "incident" — the opinions of the Southern governors, whose 
cu'.y it is to enforce the law, become of special interest and im- 
portance. The relation of the federal Government to the state 
governments is such that if the governors fail to protect the peo- 
ple under their rule, or fail to arrest and punish the lynchers, the 
national Government can not interfere, and the people must go 
□ □protected and the lynchers unpunished. Such was the ruling 
:a the case of the New Orleans lynching in 1890, when Secretary 
cf State Blaine informed the Italian Government that the United 
States Government could not punish the lynchers or be held re- 
sponsible for indemnity. When we learn the attitude of the gov- 
ernors toward mob executions, therefore, we have a very good 
Diex of the prospect for law and order in the States they repre- 
sent. 

The most tnrbulent State in the South just now appears to be 
Georgia. Outbreaks have been occurring there with alarming 
frequency. On Wednesday, August 2, the day after the publica- 
tion of Governor Candler's proclamation against crime, four per- 
sons were murdered in the State, two assaults on women were 
committed, there was a bloodless duel in the streets of Rome, a 
not on an excursion train, and a lynching was averted only by a 
hard ride of seventeen miles by a sheriff's posse and a negro pris- 
oner. Even after the prisoner was lodged in the jail at Newnan, 
the mob surrounded the building and would have taken him out 
and lynched him if it had not been for the unprecedented zeal of 
Governor Candler. The governor left Atlanta at four o'clock 
Thursday morning, reached the scene of the trouble before break- 
fast, took personal command of themilitiaand the sheriff's posse, 
and took the prisoner safely through the mob to the train and 
back to Atlanta — the first time a Georgia governor ever person- 
ally stopped a lynching. The governor, in his proclamation, 
s - ves a dark picture of Georgia's social condition : 

" Reproach has been brought upon the fair name of Georgia. 
For more than a hundred years Georgians have merited and main- 
tained the character of a conservative and law-abiding people. 
But of late fearful crimes have been committed by lawless men 
within her borders. Robbery, arson, burglary, assassination, 
-larder, and that foulest of all crimes, rape, have blurred our fair 
escutcheon. To avenge these foul crimes, lynch law, that most 
dangerous of all remedies, has been resorted to by misguided 
c t:zens. The press of other parts of the country has rung with 
denunciations of our State and our people. Sensational news- 
papers have magnified the fearful vengeance inflicted upon the 
•iespoilers of female virtue, and our people have been denounced 
as Apaches and barbarians. Prom the mountains to the sea we 
have trembled for the safety of our wives and our daughters be- 
cause of the diabolical assaults made on pure womanhood by 



black demons who are a disgrace to their race ; while because of 
the fearful retribution that has been visited upon the perpetrators 
of these fiendish assaults, the entire negro race in the localities in 
which they have been made have lived in a state of constant terror 
and alarm. " 

The governor then makes a firm stand against crime in every 
form, including lynching: 

" The purity of the fair mothers and daughters of Georgia must 
and shall be preserved, and at the same time the lives and liber- 
ties of all of the law-abiding negroes in Georgia must and shall 
be protected. Arson and burglary and assassination and robbery 
and rape must stop, and at the same time lynch law must stop. 
The good of both races and the fair name of the State demand 
this. 

"The ordinary processes of the law are amply sufficient to pun- 
ish all crimes. Our judges are pure and incorruptible. Our 
juries are composed of our most intelligent, upright men, who 
seldom make mistakes. The mob often makes mistakes and the 
innocent are made to suffer with the guilty. It never knows 
where to stop, but after punishing the guilty, drunk with the 
blood of one victim, it thirsts for the blood of another, and often 
sacrifices on the altar of vengeance those who are guiltless of any 
crime. Under its rule, the very foundations of society are under- 
mined, life and property are insecure, the courts are defied, and 
the majesty of the law is insulted. 

"We must away with the mob. We must enthrone the law. 
We must restore the altar of reason and tear down the altar that 
passion has erected. We must do this in the interest of the white 
men of Georgia and in the interest of the negroes of Georgia and 
for the fair name of Georgia and to protect the virtue of the 
women of Georgia. 

" Lynch law does not stop arson nor murder nor robbery nor 
rape. This requires the strong power of the statute law, sus- 
tained by a healthy, vigorous public sentiment . . . The man 
who lynches the ravisher is as guilty in the eyes of God and the 
law as the ravisher himself. 'Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.'" 

But it is not enough to declare that order must be restored. 
How is it to be done? The governor says : 

" I would appeal to all officers of the State, civil and military, 
urging them to remember that the dignity and the fair name of 
Georgia are in their keeping. I would appeal to them to remem- 
ber that they are the guardians of the peace and happiness of the 
people of the State. It is their duty to apprehend and bring to 
justice all who violate the law, whether it be the negro who com- 
mits rape or the white man who kills him for bis crime. The 




M. K. INGAM.S 

Who will resign the presidency of the "Big Four "and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroads, it is reported, and become "arbitrator" for the Penn- 
sylvania, the Vanderbilt, and the Morgan railroad interests, at a salary of 
$75,000 a year. 
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grand juries must realise that it is as much their duty to ferret 
out and return true bills against members of the mob who lynch 
a murderer as it is to return a true bill against the murderer him- 
self. 

" I would appeal especially to the bar to bring that potent in- 
fluence which the members of the profession exercise in every 
community to the aid of law and order, not only by discounte- 
nancing mob rule, but by aiding the courts and juries in bringing 
accused parties to speedy trial. It is the duty of a lawyer to see 
that his client has a fair and impartial trial, but he should not 
resort to mere technicalities and pretexts to defeat the ends of 
justice or even to delay the enforcement of penalties whereby 
society suffers and the confidence of the people in the ability of 
the courts to punish crime is destroyed. 

"In bringing about this end I would invoke the active, earnest 
cooperation of all good men, white and black, with the officers of 
the law in their efforts to prevent crime, suppress mob violence, 
and bring criminals to justice and to restore peace and order and 
tranquillity to all of our people of every race, class, and condi- 
tion." 

In a statement made public a few days before the above procla- 
mation. Governor Candler said that the race problem in the South 
owed its origin to the gift of the ballot to the negro, and that the 
negro was encouraged in his crimes by Northern expressions of 
sympathy. The remedy, he said, was disfranchisement : 

"The greatest crime ever perpetrated, not only against Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions and human liberty, but against the 
Southern negro, was when without preparation he was clothed 
with all the rights and privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

"We need a remedy immediate in its effects, and this remedy 
can only be found in a qualified suffrage. The ballot must only 
be entrusted to the virtuous and intelligent. How many men 
vote who are intelligent, but are not virtuous, and many more 
vote who are virtuous but not intelligent. Restrict the suffrage 
to those having both these qualifications, and one of the greatest 
causes of irritation will be removed, race prejudice, at least in 
politics, will be eliminated, and the happiness and the material 
and moral condition of the Southern negro will be greatly en- 
hanced. " 

The New York Times has obtained from a number of other 
Southern governors their views on lynching and its remedies. 
Gov. Joseph P. Johnston, of Alabama, tells of a new law which 
may prove effective in preventing crime : 

"At the last session of the General Assembly a law was en- 
acted authorizing the governor, whenever a serious crime was 
committed, to order a special term of the court for the immediate 
trial of the offender. One case has arisen since then (February) . 
An unoffending white woman was shot in her own house by two 
negroes. The negroes fled. One, probably the least guilty, was 
captured and hanged by a mob. Subsequently the other was 
captured in another county, detained there by my direction, a 
special term of the court ordered within a few days, the court 
held, the negro tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged in 
about thirty days. No kind of effort was made to intercept the 
orderly administration of justice in the case of the negro tried. 
This is the only case we have had under the act. We have been 
almost free of mob law for two years. I think the new law will 
tend to suppress the influence of the few who are ready to ignore 
the laws of the land." 

Gov. M. B. McSweeny, of South Carolina, sees little prospect 
of improvement in his State : 

" There have been complaints of tardiness in the trial and pun- 
ishment of criminals in South Carolina. It has also been stated 
that too many guilty persons escape punishment through techni- 
calities of the law. For the first complaint there is some reason. 
Punishment is too slow. But this trouble seems almost insepar- 
able from civil courts as distinguished from military tribunals. 
The drumhead court-martial, necessary in war, is intolerable in 
time of peace. 

" Every person charged with crime has certain rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. One of these rights is to have a fair 
trial. The right of appeal is likewise guaranteed. The proceed- 
ings made necessary by these guaranties are, from their nature. 



slow. What a military court can do in days must in civil tribu- 
nals require months. 

"In South Carolina we have three criminal terms a year in 
every county. I can not see that this number can be increased. 
Special terms might be ordered for the trial of particular crimes, 
but even then the impatience of the mob might not be allayed. 
The mob seeks instant punishment. In its view a week's delay 
is as bad as a year's. 

"The principal cause of delay in the courts in this State lies in 
the bearing of appeals. In almost every case the entering of an 
appeal assures a delay of at least a year in the execution of a 
sentence. More than one effort has been made to cure this trou- 
ble by increasing the sittings of the supreme court, which hears 
appeals. But the legislature has never seen fit to change the law 
existing here for almost a century — the law which provides two 
sessions a year for the supreme court. 

"Viewing the whole situation, I can not say that I expect any 
legislation here looking to the speedier punishment of crime. As 
now advised, I can not say just what form such legislation should 
take. 

"My own judgment is that we must look beyond legislation to 
stop lyncbings. These acts of violence every good citizen de- 
plores. They are dangerous in the extreme. No man would re- 
joice more than I to see them end. I fear, however, that the only 
hope of relief lies in the stopping of the particular crime which is 
chiefly the occasion of mob law in the South. The negroes as a 
class do not appreciate the enormity of this crime. If they did 
there would be few lynchings in the South. 

"The conditions altogether are unsatisfactory. We can look 
for improvement only through better regard for the law on the 
part of all classes of the people. " 

Gov. D. M. Jones, of Arkansas, sees no prospect of a change 
for the better so long as human nature remains as it is : 

"In my judgment, the so-called delays in the administration of 
criminal law so far as Arkansas is concerned have not been the 
cause of the lynching of any person accused of crime. The 
lynchings in this State have generally been in cases of rape, and 
especially of rape and attempted rape, and especially when the 
assault has been made by a negro upon a white woman. 

"This crime is so heinous and revolting that all the laws in the 




At Ocean Grove Governor Roosevelt (aid : " It remains for the decent 
element to purify New York." 
And just then the " decent element " flitted softly by. 

—The Evening World, New York. 
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world, no matter how severe the punishment or how speedy its 
infliction, can not in my judgment prevent lynching when the ac- 
cused falls into the hands of the enraged mob. 

" I can suggest no remedy because there is none, except the ces- 
sation of the crime itself. Of course, this is to be deplored, be- 
cause it is always best that the law should be permitted to take 
its regular course, but so long as human nature remains as it is 
the conditions in this respect will not be improved. " 

Gov. W. D. Bloxham, of Florida, quotes from his message to 
the legislature in 1897 in which he said : 

" I feel a profound regret in stating that since my incumbency 
of the executive office lynchings in two counties have caused the 
character and civilization of our people to suffer in the estimation 
of the world." 

He favors more stringent laws as a remedy, and says of the 
courts : 

"Our constitution should be so amended as to have a circuit 
judge appointed for the State, who could be directed to hold court 
in any county where a necessity existed, whether that necessity 
was produced by unusual crime or by disability of the judge of 
the circuit. Until such an amendment could be ratified, I would 
recommend that Section 1,374, Revised Statutes, be so amended 
as to authorize the governor to appoint and assign any of the 
judges of the circuit courts to hold special terms of the court in 
any county, at such time or times as the governor may direct, to 
try any criminal case that be may call to the attention of the 
judge, and such other cases as the judge may deem proper to 
take up." 

After recommending the removal from office and punishment of 
every sheriff who permits fatal mob violence, the governor says : 

" In addition, public sentiment should be awakened to the ne- 
cessity of educating the popular mind to the necessities of ob- 
serving the law. To that end, the public press, the teachers of 
the land, and all good citizens should unite. The press of our 
State has done noble work in that direction, and let the law- 
abiding and honor-loving people sustain it, and with the coopera- 
tion of teachers, spiritual and clerical, and all who look to an ele- 
vated citizenship as the true solution of good government, join in 
the laudable effort to enthrone law and justice as the only gov- 
erning forces that can sustain our social fabric. There should be 
no individual redress of wrong. There must be no lynching." 



A GERMAN-AMERICAN DEFENSE OP PRESI- 
DENT Mckinley. 

IT is well known that the German-American papers are against 
imperialism, or expansion, and especially against the forcible 
subjugation of the Filipinos. The Administration in general, 
and President McKinley in particular, are held responsible for 
our attack upon the former subjects of Spain. But the Cincinnati 
Volksblatt points out that it is very difficult for the President to 
adopt a new course. We take from its argument the following : 

"The Filipinos will not make peace unless we grant them com- 
plete independence. We ourselves believe this to be the best 
solution, but it must be admitted that the President can not give 
way at once to that demand. A war of conquest has procured 
the islands for the United States. Be they valuable or not, the 
President has no constitutional right to make the Filipinos a pres- 
ent of their liberty. The Senate would probably refuse to ratify 
such a peace. The United States would be in a queer position if 
the legislature refused to acknowledge a treaty concluded by the 
President. But let us suppose that the President wishes to fulfil 
the demands of the Filipinos. Can he admit it? Is he to say : 
' I carry on an unjust war against the Filipinos, but I can not give 
them their liberty until Congress authorizes me to do so ? ' 

" president McKinley is at present in this case simply the com- 
mander- in-chief of the United States army. He can not even call 
Congress to assist him. The military prestige of the United 
States is. to a certain extent, at stake. It is no elevating idea 
that the United States was forced to withdraw because we could 
not conquer the islands. No nation likes to acknowledge itself 



beaten, and a wise statesman must reckon with this. To con- 
vene Congress now is neither more nor less than an acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. On the other hand. Congress can, at its regular 
session, declare that it never intended to conquer the Philippines. 

" Let it be understood that we have not changed our views. 
Now as ever we maintain that the islands are not worth fighting 
for, that the Filipinos have a right to demand their independence, 
that the Constitution gives Congress no right to annex the Philip- 
pines. But certain formalities are necessary for the prestige of 
the country. The editor at bis desk may decree that we must 
have peace right off. The President can not express himself in 
so radical a manner." — Translation made for The Literary 
Digest. 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 



IT has not been discovered yet which publisher owns the dog- that bit 
Kipling.— The Record, Chicago. 

It is strange that none of the learned professors is harrying to Kentucky 
to look for the feud microbe.— The Record, Chicago. 

The race is not always to the swift, or Aguinaldo would have been able 
to win out long ago.— The Globe- Democrat, St. Louis. 

After studying the work of the Peace Conference, we ascertain that war 
can easily be avoided by not fighting.— The News, Detroit. 

UNFORTUNATELY the position Canada wants to take in this boundary 
dispute is on our side of the line.— The Times, Philadelphia. 

Unfortunately for the Administration, all efforts to conduct a smoke- 
less campaign in the Philippines have failed. — The News, Detroit. 

Canadian statesmen should be careful what they say. We have not 
assimilated anything now for several weeks.— The Record, Chicago. 

AS might have been expected, the peace conference wax mushroomed 
when it went against the dum-dum bullet.— The News- Tribune, Detroit. 

It Is perhaps superfluous to remark that Mr. Bryan, being out, sees things 
somewhat differently from the gentleman who is \n.—Tht Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. 

Italy should remember the thousands of band-organ players in this 
country who have not been lynched, and feel mollified.— The Star, Wash- 
ington. 

If our Revolutionary forefathers had bad a prescient regard for posterity 
they would have captured Canada when they had the chance. — The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

If the Czar really feels like putting on a "sub.," there are men in every 
American township who feel perfectly competent to take the job.— The 
News- Tribune, Detroit. 

The prospects for a speedy ending of the Philippine insurrection might 
be considerably improved, if General Otis would form an alliance with Gov- 
ernor Pingree.— The Tribune, Detroit. 

Speaking of the restoration of closer relations between the major-general 
commanding and the head of the War Department, it will take Miles to go 

to the Root of the matter.— The Free Press, Detroit. 

Mr. Hanna is going to devote his entire time and attention to politics 
hereafter. The statement in this connection that he has dropped buainesa 
would be misleading.— The Times, Minneapolis. 

"So you think they'll send OomPaulan ultimatum," said one diplomat. 
"I shouldn't be surprised," answered the other. "It's a great deal safer 
than sending soldiers."— The Star, Washington. 

Maybe the fellow who proposes setting up a kingdom in Cuba, with a 
full complement of titles and court attendants, has an eye upon the heir- 
esses of the United States. — The News, Savannah. 

A WOMAN who never heard of Dreyfus has been found in Prance. This 
is paralleled by the strange esse of Grover Cleveland, who, it is believed, 
has never heard of William J. Bryan. — The Record, Chicago. 

COLONEL WATTERSON's newspaper intimates that the Democrats of Ken- 
tucky are getting ready to bury the hatchet. It is understood that several 
of them intend to bury it in the neck of the candidate for governor.— The 
Tribune, Detroit. 

Unanimity. —"Germany and France are both in favor o." disarming," said 
Gazzam. "Are they ?" asked Kilduff in surprise. "Germany is in favor of 
the disarming of France, and France is in favor of disarming Germany."— 
Lije, New Yorh. 

Reverend Goodman: "Your little boy says he would like to be a mis- 
sionary to the Filipinos 1 What put that idea into his head ? " 

Mrs. Highchurch: "Why, the dear little fellow wants a shotgun, and his 
papa won't let him have it I"— Puck, New Yorh. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



SOCIAL NOVELS IN FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 

THE announcement of a tetralogy of social novels by Emile 
Zola — on the family, truth, labor, and justice — has led a 
Russian writer to discuss the artistic requirements of "tendency " 
fiction, and to draw an interesting parallel between Russian and 
French methods of teaching new ideas by means of novels. He 
makes the claim, moreover, that the best work of Zola and other 
modern French writers owes much to Russian influence and ex- 
ample, especially to the influence of Turgeneff and Tolstoy. In 
the early eighties this was freely acknowledged by the French 
themselves, and Daudet and Zola paid willing tributes to the ser- 
vices of their contemporaries from the North. Subsequently 
there was a reaction, due to a literary misunderstanding between 
the French and the Russians. Zola, Daudet, and the De Gon- 
courts went to the length of warning their countrymen against 
excessive attention to Russian literature. This mood did not 
last, but the earlier mutualism and interaction never were re- 
stored, and if we are to believe the Russian critic, the result has 
been unfortunate for French literature, and peculiarly unfortu- 
nate for Zola, who has lost his artistic cunning. We quote, in 
translation, from the suggestive article in the Novoye Vr<mya : 

"Unquestionably, in his first novels, written prior to his ac- 
quaintance with Turgeneff and Russian fiction, Zola appeared 
with all the characteristic marks of the French novelist, whereas 
in his later works he manifested traits alien to the French spirit 
and distinctive of the Russian. The tendency, the conscious aim 
to give naturalism a humanitarian substance ; to invest the novel 
of manners with a broad social significance ; to elevate an indi- 
vidual type into a representative of a whole generation and a 
stage of national culture — these elements of the realistic novel, 
foreign even to the naturalistic Balzac, hardly established them- 
selves in French literature apart from the influence of Turgeneff 
and Russian fiction generally." 

And what has happened since the withdrawal of direct Russian 
literary pressure? Taking Zola as a conspicuous exemplar of 
modern French fiction, the writer goes on to make the following 
comparisons : 

' "There can be no doubt that in the later productions of the 
famous novelist there has been less and less of the peculiarity 
found in Russian fiction — the organic binding of social and philo- 
sophical ideas with living, typical personalities. The unfailing 
artistic beauty and strength of the Russian novel are in this in- 
dissoluble connection between ideas and realized characters. 
The idea and mood of Turgeneff 's ' Nest of Nobles ' can not be 
separated from Lavretski and Lisa, just as it is impossible to di- 
vest, in ' Fathers and Sons,' Bazaroff of the social r61ehe is made 
to play. Zola never reached this degree of perfection in creating 
his characters, but he admirably acquired the manner of express- 
ing a social idea by the grouping of living personalities and the 
lucid depiction of their environment. He was particularly excel- 
lent in the painting of social groups, a fine comprehension of 
which gave of itself his novels a social significance. Of late, 
however, his works have had fewer and fewer realized characters, 
less and less flesh and blood, and instead we have abstract and 
colorless types, and the moralizing to which they are addicted 
seems wholly separable from their individualities. In ' Rome ' 
the characters and the teaching are plainly divorced, to the com- 
plete destruction of artistic unity. 

" Just now Zola has announced a new series of four novels in 
which he intends to make a heavy contribution to the world's 
thought. The undertaking is a bold one in any case, and es- 
pecially for a man who has been a strikingly realistic painter of 
everyday life, but never a thinker — so little of a thinker, in fact, 
that hardly any part of the reading public cares in the least de- 
gree what bis opinions are about large families, truth, labor, and 
justice, the respective themes of his promised novels. " 

Continued Russian influence, the writer believes, would have 



saved Zola from the lapse from artistic standards. Meanwhile 
Zola himself has expressly defended the use of the fictional form 
for the propaganda of ideas. He has stated, in explaining his 
tetralogy, that he has a high opinion of the utility of the novel as 
a means of spreading truth. He has something new and of value 
to bequeath to humanity, and instead of writing treatises he has 
selected the novel as his vehicle. Originally the novel was only 
a pastime, an amusement, but it has so developed in the last cen- 
tury that it is capable of responding to any need, according to 
Zola. While his work has always had a higher purpose than that 
of pleasing and entertaining people, Zola declares that hereafter 
he will lay even more stress on the educational quality of his fic- 
tion. He remains a novelist because he is convinced that in this 
way he can most effectively spread and impress his important 
ideas. He does not admit, however, that his intentions require 
the violation of any artistic principles. — Translation made for 
The Literary Digest. 



BRET HARTE ON THE "SHORT STORY." 

IT has been a frequent custom to attribute the origin of the 
American short story to Bret Harte ; and if we take the mod- 
ern short story, dealing with characteristic American life and 
habits, as the type, there is little doubt that Harte first gave the 




BRET HARTE. 

impetus to the outburst of story-writing which during the past 
thirty years has illustrated almost every phase of American cus- 
tom and illuminated every corner of the American continent. 
Bret Harte has himself traced the history of this form of litera- 
ture in an article in The Cornhill Magazine (July). The short 
story was familiar enough, he says, during the early half of the 
century, through the tales of Irving, Poe (who, he says, "was a 
master of the art, as yet unsurpassed"), Longfellow, and Haw- 
thorne ; but it was not the short story of to-day : 

" It was not characteristic of American life, American habits, 
nor American thought. It was not vital and instinct with the 
experience and observation of the average American ; it made no 
attempt to follow his reasoning or to understand bis peculiar form 
of expression — which it was apt to consider vulgar; it had no 
sympathy with those dramatic contrasts and surprises which are 
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the wonders of American civilization ; it took no account of the 
modifications of environment and of geographical limitations; 
indeed, it knew little of American geography. Of all that was 
distinctly American it was evasive — when it was not apologetic. 
And even when graced by the style of the best masters, it was 
distinctly provincial. 

"It would be easier to trace the causes which produced this than 
to assign any distinct occasion or period for the change. What 
was called American literature was still limited to English 
methods and upon English models. The best writers either 
wandered far afield for their inspiration, or, restricted to home 
material, were historical or legendary ; artistically contemplative 
of their own country, but seldom observant. Literature abode 
on a scant fringe of the Atlantic seaboard, gathering the rift from 
other shores, and bearing the murmur of other lands rather than 
the voices of its own ; it was either expressed in an artificial treat- 
ment of life in the cities, or, as with Irving, was frankly satirical 
of provincial social ambition. There was much ' fine' writing ; 
there were American Addisons, Steeles, and Lambs — there were 
provincial ' Spectators ' and ' Tatlers. ' The sentiment was Eng- 
lish. Even Irving in the pathetic sketch of ' The Wife ' echoed 
the style of ' Rosamund Grey.' There were sketches of Ameri- 
can life in the form of the English essayists, with no attempt to 
understand the American character. The literary man had little 
sympathy with the rough and half-civilized masses who were 
making bis country's history ; if he used them at all it was as a 
foil to bring into greater relief his hero of the unmistakable Eng- 
lish pattern." 

It was through the writings of the early American humorists — 
"Artemus Ward," Lowell in the "Biglow Papers," and other less 
known and cruder writers — that a literature smacking of the soil 
began to take root. But the American short story had yet to 
come. Even the great Civil War did not bring it. But it 
brought to people of all sections a widespread interest in other 
parts of the country, and thus prepared the way for the first story 
with "local color." Curiously enough, to the far distant Pacific 
coast was reserved the honor of giving birth to this new literary 
product. Mr. Harte describes the conditions of life prevailing 
there at the time when he sent forth his first immortal tale to the 
readers of The Overland Monthly. He refers to the heteroge- 
neous population which had been drawn there by the discovery of 
gold — farmers from the plow, merchants from their desks, and 
students from their books, while every profession was repre- 
sented. 

" They were mainly young ; a gray-haired man was a curiosity 
in the mines in those days, and an object of rude respect- and 
reverence. They were consequently free from the trammels of 
precedent or tradition in arranging their lives and making their 
rude homes. There was a singular fraternity in this ideal repub- 
lic into which all men entered free and equal. . . . Add to this 
Utopian simplicity of the people, the environment of magnificent 
scenery, a unique climate, and a vegetation that was marvelous 
in its proportions and spontaneity of growth ; let it be further con- 
sidered that the strongest relief was given to this picture by its 
setting among the crumbling ruins of early Spanish possession — 
whose monuments still existed in Mission and Presidio, and whose 
legitimate Castilian descendant still lived and moved in pictur- 
esque and dignified contrast to their energetic invaders — and it 
must be admitted that a condition of romantic and dramatic pos- 
sibilities was created unrivt'ed in history." 

A better field for the development of a characteristic literature 
could hardly be found than such a unique environment. Yet, as 
was the case upon the Atlantic seaboard, this raciness of the soil 
was reflected only in the local humorists, among them Lieutenant 
Derby with his "Squibob Papers," and Mark Twain with his 
"Jumping Frog of Calaveras." "The more literary, romantic, 
and imaginative romances had no national flavor. The better 
r em embered serious work in the pages of the only literary maga- 
zine. The Pioneer, was a romance of spiritualism and psychologi- 
cal study, and a poem on the Chandos picture of Shakespeare 1 " 
Mr. Harte continues as follows : 

"With this singular experience before him, the present writer 



was called upon to take the editorial control of The Overland 
Monthly, a much more ambitious magazine venture than tad yet 
appeared in California. The best writers had been 'nvited to 
contribute to its pages. But in looking over his materials on 
preparing the first number, he was discouraged to find the same 
notable lack of characteristic fiction. There were good literary 
articles, sketches of foreign travel, and some essays in descrip- 
tion of the natural resources of California— excellent from a com- 
mercial and advertising view-point. But he failed to discover 
anything of that wild and picturesque life which had impressed 
him, first as a truant schoolboy, and afterward as a youthful 
schoolmaster among the mining population. In this perplexity 
he determined to attempt to make good the deficiency himself. 
He wrote ' The Luck of Roaring Camp. ' However far short it 
fell of bis ideal and his purpose, he conscientiously believed that 
had painted much that 'he saw, and part of which be was, ' that 
his subject and characters were distinctly Californian, as was 
equally his treatment of them. But an unexpected circumstance 
here intervened. The publication of the story was objected to by 
both printer and publisher, virtually for not being in the conven- 
tional line of subject, treatment, and morals ! The introduction 
of the abandoned outcast mother of the foundling ' Luck,' and 
the language used by the characters, received a serious warning 
and protest. The writer was obliged to use his right as editor to 
save his unfortunate contribution from oblivion. When it ap- 
peared at last, he saw with consternation that the printer and 
publisher .had really voiced the local opinion ; that the press of 
California was still strongly dominated by the old conservatism 
and conventionalism of the East, and that when ' The Luck of 
Roaring Camp ' was not denounced as ' improper ' and ' corrupt- 
ing, ' it was coldly received as being ' singular ' and ' strange. ' 
A still more extraordinary instance of the ' provincial note ' was 
struck in the criticism of a religious paper that tbe story was 
strongly ' unfavorable to immigration ' and decidedly unprovoca- 
tive of the ' investment of foreign capital. ' However, its instan- 
taneous and cordial acceptance as a new departure by the critics 
of the Eastern States and Europe enabled the writer to follow it 
with other stories of a like character. More than that, be was 
gratified to find a disposition on the part of his contributors to 
shake off their conservative trammels, and in an admirable and 
original sketch of a wandering circus attendant called ' Centre- 
pole Bill, ' he was delighted to recognize and welcome a convert. 
The term ' imitators, ' often used by the critics who, as previously 
stated, bad claimed for the present writer the invention of this 
kind of literature, could not fairly apply to those who bad cut 
loose from conventional methods, and sought to honestly describe 
the life around them, and he can only claim to have shown them 
that it could be done. How well it has since been done, what 
charm of individual flavors and style has been brought to it by 
such writers as Harris, Cable, Page, Mark Twain in ' Huckle- 
berry Finn,' the author of ' The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,' and Miss Wilkins, the average reader need not be 
told. It would seem evident, therefore, that the secret of the 
American short story was tbe treatment of characteristic Ameri- 
can life, with absolute knowledge of its peculiarities and sym- 
pathy with its methods ; with no fastidious ignoring of its habit- 
ual expression, or the inchoate poetry that may be found even 
hidden in its slang; with no moral determination except that 
which may be the legitimate outcome of the story itself ; with no 
more elimination than may be necessary for tbe artistic concep- 
tion, and never from the fetish of conventionalism. Of such is 
the American short story of to-day — the germ of American litera- 
ture to come." 

Mr. Bret Harte, it may be remarked, fails in his article to give 
credit to Dr. J. W. Palmer, who, years before Harte began wri- 
ting, was publishing in the old Putnam's Monthly short stories 
rich with the racy and picturesque life of California in the days 
of '49. 



A Question of Up or Down.— Some unkind remarks 
are being made about Mr. Stephen Crane's new book of verses, 
"War Is Kind." For instance, "The Lounger" in The Critic 
(August) says that many of the poems will read equally well 
backward or forward — tho perhaps we should regard this as an 
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advantage rather than a flaw, since each poem is thus equal prac- 
tically to two. Says the writer : 

"Take the lines on page 28 and submit them to this process as 
I have done, and you will see that nothing is lost. (This might 
be done with Mr. Will Bradley's illustrations.) Will the reader 
please say which of the following is right-side up without refer- 
ring to the book : 



"Past rode the knight 
With spurt, hot and reeking, 
Ever waving an eager sword, 
' To save my lady I ' 
Past rode the knight. 
And leaped from saddle to war. 
Men of steel flickered and gleamed 
Like riot of silver lights. 
And the gold of the knight's good 
banner 

Still waved on a castle wall. 



"Dead at foot of castle wall. 
A horse 

Forgotten at foot of castle wall. 
Blowing, staggering, bloody thing, 
A horse. 



A horse, 

Blowing, staggering, bloody thing, 
Porgotten at foot of castle wall. 
A horse 

Dead at foot of castle wall." 



Still waved on a castle wall. 

And the gold of the knight's good 

banner 
Like riot of silver lights. 
Men of steel flickered and gleamed 
And leaped from saddle to war. 
Past rode the knight, 
' To save my lady ! * 
Ever waving an eager sword. 
With spurs, hot and reeking, 
Past rode the knight." 



ANTIQUITY AND ART VALUE OF THE 
POSTER. 

' I 'HE poster, tho often spoken of as modern, can be traced back 
* to early Egyptian days. One of the oldest extant speci- 
mens, offering a reward for the recovery of two slaves who es- 
caped from Alexandria in the year 146 B.C., is preserved in a 
collection in the Louvre. In France the poster was the most 
prevalent form of advertisement during the time of Francis I. It 
was, however, not until the commencement of this century that 
the poster became in some sense a work of art. In 1836 La 
Lance, a French artist, designed the first really artistic poster, 
for a book entitled "Comment Meurent les Femmes." Twenty- 
five years ago Gavarni was the leading poster artist of France. 
Other prominent artists in this field since his time are Johannot, 
Manet, Cheret (called the " father of the modern poster ") , Grasset, 
Willette. Boutet de Monvel, Steinlew, and Murcha. 

England and America followed the lead of France rather 
tardily. The following sketch of the rise and subsequent decline 
of the "poster craze " in these countries is given in the New York 
Times of recent date : 

"While pictorial posters undoubtedly existed in England before 
Fred Walker's beautiful ' Women in White ' made its appearance, 
they were entirely lacking in artistic qualities. It was not until 
quite recently that good English posters were produced to any 
extent. In 1880 Walter Crane made a design in blue and yellow 
to advertise the Covent Garden concerts, which was very success- 
ful. Like the Walker poster, this is now very rare. Since then 
Mr. Crane has designed many more, most of which were very 
successful. Hubert Herkomer's, however, are much less attrac- 
tive. In the last few years there has sprung up in England a 
large number of artists who have won much fame through their 
poster work, in particular Dudley Hardy, Aubrey Beardsley, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, the Beggorstaff brothers, and Roren 
Hill. 

"America was not far behind, either in point of time or in the 
quality of the work done. For do we not number among our 
poster artists such names as Edward Penfield. Louis Rherd, 
Will Bradley, Carqueville, Gould, E. A. Abbey, Francis Day, 
George Wharton Edwards, Kenyon Cox, and Ethel Reed, to 
name a few only? 

"There is little doubt that poster collecting originated in Paris, 
some twenty-five years ago. About this time Frenchmen realized 
that advertising might be made artistic, and thereby become all 
the more valuable as an advertisement. So the artist made his 
design. It was reproduced by lithography and hung so as to at- 
tract the attention of the passer-by, who soon grew so much in- 
terested that it suddenly occurred to some one it would be well to 
collect what posters could be easily obtained. So gradually the 
poster collector came into existence. In Paris, affiches. as they 



are called, are regularly published, increase in price, and go out 
of print. The buying and selling of posters is a regular and well 
established business, Sayor being the oldest and best known 
dealer. Catalogs and price-lists are regularly issued, and, in- 
deed, the value of the poster is so thoroughly recognized that 
stories are written in which the typical boy — poor, hungry, and 
cold— steals a still damp Cheret from a wall to sell for the benefit 
of his suffering family. 

"In April, 1893, Penfield made his first Harper poster, and for 
nearly a year we admired his designs and watched for their ap- 
pearance from month to month, with no thought of collecting, 
until it suddenly dawned upon some one how valuable a complete 
set would be, and the fad grew with surprising rapidity. The 
earliest poster exhibition in America, so far as the present writer 
knows, was given by the Grolier Club about ten years ago, the 
posters shown being mainly of French origin ; but, beginning in 
1894, such exhibitions became very common for the next two or 
three years." 

The writer believes that the influence of the poster craze has 
been almost wholly beneficial in creating a taste for the artistic 
He says : 

"Our walls and fences became things of beauty, and many of 
our shop windows a delight. There were, as is natural, all sorts 
and conditions of poster collectors. There were those who took 
everything, good, bad, or indifferent. Then there were collectors 
who were keenly alive to the artistic value of the design and its 
execution. Others desired only the rarest and scarcest of them 
all ; while, in addition, was the man who devoted himself to the 
work of a single artist, or would have only the best French work. 
One French collector, for instance, has a full set of Cheret, which 
runs well up into the hundreds. The man of the hour, however, 
is Murcha. who has so far done about seventy -five designs, includ- 
ing those for decorative panels, bookcovers, and menus. 

"Two or three years ago, when the poster craze was at its 
height in America, the competition was fierce— many of the large 
bookshops, as, for instance, Brentano's, opened poster depart- 
ments; magazines were published, collectors compiled descrip- 
tive catalogs of posters in their possession, and many books were 
written on the subject, such as ' The Reign of the Poster, ' by 
Charles Knowles Bolton; ' Picture Posters,' by Hiatt, and ' The 
Modern Poster, ' a beautifully illustrated book, published by the 
Scribners. The craze became the fashion, but, like everything 
taken up in that spirit, has died a natural death. There are still 
many bona-fide collectors who value their posters as highly as 
ever for their artistic merit, gladly adding a new specimen when- 
ever they find it. 

"But the influence of the craze, passing tho it was, is apparent 
in many directions. Book and magazine covers, lettering, the- 
atrical bills, advertisements, in fact, everything with which the 
poster could have the slightest affiliation, profited materially. 
Indeed, we are at this time so accustomed to good, strong decora- 
tive work in advertising of all sorts that we have almost forgotten 
the short time in which it has all been brought about. While the 
craze in America is already a thing of the past, in England it is 
hardly yet at its height. And the little poster magazines and 
price-lists are just coming into general circulation there. Up to 
the present time, while England can show very fine work, her 
ordinary book and magazine posters compare most unfavorably 
with the average American work. 

"It is quite possible that if people fully recognized what the 
craze and its devotees have accomplished, even if unwittingly, in 
raising the standard of artistic advertising in all its branches, less 
ridicule would attach to the pursuit. " 



Tho Author of " Richard Carvel."— Some interesting 
information about Mr. Winston Churchill, whose new novel bids 
fair to rival "David Harum " in popularity, is given in The Critic 
(August) by one who knows him well. The writer says : 

" Mr. Winston Churchill was educated at the Naval Academy. 
Annapolis — hence his taste for naval scenes and his strength and 
accuracy in them. He came to The Cosmopolitan and helped 
Mr. Walker get out that publication for a year or so. While 
working at Irvington he married a young lady of wealth, hailing 
from his native city, St. Louis, and thereafter was not obliged 
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to do office work or be bound by the limitations of a salaried life. 
He was ambitions to write stories, and bad, mixed up with the 
longing for authorship, a commendable quality of common sense 
which told him hard and systematic work was necessary to do 
anything much worth the doing. This has been the secret of his 
success. Tho a handsome, spirited young fellow, with plenty of 

s avoir vivre and a 
good taste for the 
refinements and en- 
joyments of exist- 
ence, he has buckled 
down to the drudg- 
ery of authorship 
with a right good 
will. For instance, 
while he and bis 
wife were living in 
St. Louis after leav- 
ing The Cosmopoli- 
tan, he, like An- 
thony Hope, hired 
an office in an office 
building, and went 
down to it and 
ground away as 
regularly each day 
as if he had had a 
set of books to keep 
instead of a novel 
to write. He went 
to Virginia and 
Maryland and stud- 
ied up the country 
and the antiquarian 
records available 
with considerable thoroughness before tackling ' Richard Carvel. ' 
la short, he has no taste for posing as a brilliant young author 
throwing off clever things whether he wants to or not ; he is a 
painstaking, conscientious, healthy-minded young gentleman, 
with a good idea of the dramatic, who wanted to make a name 
for himself as a writer, and is making it. He, his wife, and their 
little child are rather nomadic in their habits, so far as bis friends 
may judge from the variation in post-office addresses, but they 
now have bought a farm on the upper reaches of the Connecticut 
River, and declare that they are going to stay on it. " 




MR. WINSTON CHUKCHILL, 
Author of " Richard Carvel." 
Courtesy of The Macmiltan Company. 



BYRON'S LETTERS TO MISS MILBANKE. 

\jt R. RICHARD PROTHERO. in his third volume of "The 
■*■»•»• Works of Lord Byron," presents many letters which have 
never before been published. The period embraced is between 
January, 1814. and November, 1816. There are not less than 
two hundred and thirty-three letters, of which one hundred and 
eighteen are new. 

How did Byron come to know Miss Milbanke? Lady Caroline 
Lamb was probably the medium, Mr. Prothero thinks. It seems 
that she had given the poet some of Miss Milbanke's verses. He 
was not apparently flattered, for he wrote to Lady Caroline 
Lamb : 

"You will say as much of this to Miss M. as you think proper, 
i have no desire to be better acquainted with Miss Milbanke. 
She is too good for a fallen spirit to know, and I should like her 
more if she were less perfect. " 

But the lady's coolness possibly excited his'curiosity, for such 
a woman as Miss Milbanke, the editor of these letters tells us, 
Byron had not yet known. At any rate, before long, they became 
acquainted, and gossip soon said a poet was to marry a rich 
heiress. 

There was mutual indifference. There was estrangement 
Byron liked to paint himself a wicked man, and this naturally 
alarmed the decorous young lady. Here is a letter from Byron 
to Miss Milbanke on August 25. 1813, which shows his coolness: 



" I am honored with your letter, which I wish to acknowledge 
immediately. Before I endeavor to answer it. allow me, briefly 
as possible, to advert to the circumstances which occurred last au- 
tumn. Many years had occurred since I had seen any woman 
with whom there appeared to me any prospect of rational hap- 
piness. I now saw but one, to whom, however, I had no preten- 
sions — or at least too slight foreven the hope of success. It was, 
however, said that your heart was disengaged, and it was on that 
ground that Lady Melbourne undertook to ascertain bow far I 
might be permitted to cultivate your acquaintance on the chance 
(a slender one, I allow) of improving into friendship and ulti- 
mately to a still kinder sentiment. In her zeal on my behalf — 
friendly and pardonable as it was — she in some degree exceeded 
my intention when she made the more direct proposal, which yet 
I do not regret, except in so far as it appeared presumptuous on 
my part. That this is the truth you will allow, when I tell you 
it was not till lately that I mentioned to her that I thought she 
had unwittingly committed me a little too far in the expectation 
that so abrupt an overture would be received. But I stated this 
casually in conversation, and without the least feeling of irrita- 
tion against her or pique against yourself. Such was the result 
of my first and nearest approach to that altar to which in the 
state of your feelings I should only have led another victim. 
When I say the first, it may perhaps appear irreconcilable with 
some circumstances in my life to which I conceive you allude in 
part of your letter. But such is the fact. I was then too young 
to marry, tbo not to love ; but this was the first direct or indirect 
approach ever made on my part to a permanent union with any 
woman, and in all probability it will be the last. " 

Byron writes here as if Lady Milbanke were trying to entrap 
him into marriage, which, the editor observes, was, to say the 
least, in very bad taste. But at the conclusion of the letter he 
warms to an open confession of his real feelings when he says : 

"I must be candid with you on the score of friendship. It is a 
feeling toward you with which I can not trust myself. I doubt 
whether I could help loving you." 

Miss Milbanke, in reply, dwelt upon the emptiness of life with 
such a partner as Byron intimated that be was. He rejoins in 
this cynical tone : 

"After all, bad as it is, it has its agremens. The great object 
of life is sensation— to feel that we exist even tho in pain. It is 
this ' craving void ' which drives us to gaming, to battle, to travel, 
to intemperate but keenly felt pursuits of any description, whose 
principal attraction is the agitation inseparable from their accom- 
plishment. I am but an awkward dissembler ; as my friend, you 
will bear with my faults. When you can spare an instant I shall 
of course be delighted to hear from you ; but do not let me en- 
croach for a moment on better avocations." 

But Miss Milbanke about this time seemed to have become 
much interested in Byron, for she asked him many questions 
which he endeavored to answer in a long letter. His letter is 
under date of September 26 : 

"On my return to town, I find some consolation for having left 
a number of pleasant people in your letter — the more so as I began 
to doubt if I should ever receive another. You ask me some 
questions, and as they are about myself, you must pardon the 
egotism into which my answers must betray. I am glad that you 
know any 'good deed ' that I am supposed ever to have blundered 
upon, simply because it proves that you have not heard me in- 
variably ill-spoken of. If true, I am sufficiently rewarded by a 
short step toward your good opinion. You don't like my 'rest- 
less' doctrines — I should be very sorry if you did; but I can't 
stagnate, nevertheless. If I must sail, let it be on the ocean, 
no matter how stormy ; anything but a dull cruise on a land lake 
without ever losing sight of the same insipid shores by which it 
is surrounded. ... I now come to a subject of your inquiry, 
which you must have perceived I always hitherto avoided — an 
awful one — ' religion. ' I was bred in Scotland among Calvinists, 
in the first part of my life, which gave me a dislike to that per- 
suasion. Since that period I have visited the most bigoted and 
credulous of countries — Spain, Greece, Turkey. As a spectacle, 
the Catholic is more fascinating than the Greek or the Moslem ; 
but the last is the only believer who practises the precepts of his 
prophet to the last chapter of his creed. My opinions are quite 
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undecided. I may say sincerely, since when given over at Patros 
in 1810, I rejected and ejected three priest-loads of spiritual con- 
solation by threatening to turn Mussulman if they did not leave 
me quiet. I was in great pain and looked upon death as in that 
respect a relief — without much regret for the pas*., and few specu- 
lations for the future. Indeed, so indifferent was I to my bodily 
situation that, altho I was without an attendant but a young 
Frenchman as ill as myself, two barbarous arnouts, and a deaf 
and desperate Greek quack — and my English servant (a man with 
me) within two days journey — I would not allow the last to be 
sent for — worth all the rest as he would have been in attendance 
at such a time, because— I really don't know why — unless it was 
an indifference to which I am certainly not subject when in good 
health. I believe, doubtless, in God and should be happy to be 
convinced of much more. If I do not at present place implicit 
faith in tradition and revelation of any human creed, I hope it is 
not from want of reverence for the Creator, but the created, and 
when I see a man publishing a pamphlet to prove that Mr. Pitt is 
risen from ihe dead (as was done a week ago) , perfectly positive 
in the truth of his assertion, I must be permitted to doubt more 
miracles equally well attested ; but the moral of all Christianity 
is perfectly beautiful — and the very sublime of virtue ; yet even 
there we find some of its finer precepts in the early axioms of the 
Greeks — particularly, 'do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you ' — the forgiveness of injuries, and more which I do 
not remember." 

The following extract from another letter indicates that Miss 
Milbanke had other suitors. Byron writes : 

" I have beard a rumor of another added to your list of unac- 
ceptables, and I am sorry for him, as I know that he has talent 
and his pedigree assures him wit and good humor. You make 
sad havoc among 'us youth.' It is 
lucky that Mme. de Stael has pub- 
lished her 'Anti-Suicide ' at so kill- 
ing a time — November, too." 

But as his marriage approached 
Byron seems to have become deeper 
in love. On October 22, 1814, he 
writes : " I am sure we shall be a very 
happy couple." In the last letters of 
the series he says : " Do you think, 
my love, that happiness depends on 
similarities or differences in charac- 
ter? I doubt it Happy with you! 
Nay, if you doubt, at least do yourself 
justice and reverse it." 

The two people so dissimilar in 
character ' and education were mar- 
ried on January 2, 1815. Letters 
showing the rupture between them 
are also found in this volume. 
There are also a number of new let- 
ters to Leigh Hunt, Hogg, and Shep- 
herd, as well as to Jane Claremont, 
the mother of Byron's illegitimate 
daughter, Allegra. 



among the heirlooms of that family. The horseman wears a 
yellow riding-coat with red trousers and brownish-yellow boots. 
His sword is fastened by a silver belt, and he carries a small 
battle-ax, a bow, and arrows. The horse is white. In the fan- 
tastical landscape back of him are shadowy cupolas and indica- 
tions of other buildings, and the light is that of the setting sun." 



William Waldorf Astor as a "Representative 
American." — Mr. W. L. Alden thinks that Americans are de- 
ficient in a proper appreciation of the merits of Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor. It is pleasant to learn that in Mr. Alden's opin- 
ion Mr. Astor is to be regarded as a leading representative of 
America before the British public. He says (in the New York 
Times) , just a short time before Mr. Astor took the step that made 
him a " representative Briton " : " There are people who insist that 
because a man is a millionaire, or because a woman has a title, 
neither he nor she ought to have any connection with literature. 
Mr. Astor, for example, is constantly sneered at in certain Ameri- 
can papers because, being a millionaire, he has the audacity to 
spend his money in making the best evening newspaper and the 
best monthly magazine in England. The Pall Mall Gazette 
had little merit and small circulation when he bought it. Since 
then it has bad two editors, Mr. Cust and Sir Douglas Straight. 
Both of the gentlemen were selected by Mr. Astor. and neither of 
them had had any previous experience in the editorship of a great 
newspaper. But the result showed the soundness of Mr. Astor's 
judgment. Under Mr. Cust The Pall Mall Gazette speedliy 
became the leading evening newspaper, and under bis successor 
it has fully maintained its reputation. As for The Pall Mall 



A NEWLY DISCOVERED 
REMBRANDT. 

A PAINTING by Rembrandt hith- 
erto unknown to art students has 
lately been found in a distant castle 
in Poland, and its discovery suggests 
the thought that many other master- 
pieces may be hidden in out-of-the- 
way nooks of Europe. The discovery 
was made by Dr. Bode, the author 
of a monumental "Life of Rem- 
brandt " now in course of publication. 
He had heard a rumor of the picture 

in the old Galician castle, and through a friend who was about to 
visit Kra- kow obtained a photograph of the painting, which is 
called "The Polish Rider." A writer in The Critic (August) 
gives the following account of it : 

"The castle dates from the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the collection. Professor Bredius found, contained, 
among a good deal of rubbish, a genuine Lucas van Leyden, a 
good Teniers. and a small portrait by Albert Cuyp. The Rem- 
brandt is probably 3x4 feet. It is a portrait of a Polish noble- 
man, probably a Prince Poniatowski, as the picture has been 




THE POLISH K1DEK. 

From the painting by Rembrandt. 
Courtesy of the Berlin Photo Co. 



Magazine, no one can deny that it is admirably conducted, and that 
Mr. Astor spends money without limit in making it worthy of the 
place which it has won. I can hardly imagine a more creditable 
way in which a millionaire could use his wealth, but the reward 
that Mr. Astor receives at home is far from a pleasant one. That 
a quiet, inoffensive gentleman should choose to spend his money 
in journalism and literature instead of spending it in buying leg- 
islatures, seems to be regarded as conduct wholly unworthy of a 
millionaire. Americans ought to be proud of Mr. Astor as a rep- 
resentative of America in England ; but, having the misfortune 
to be a millionaire, he is the natural target for the sneers of a 
certain class of people." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



PLANS FOR REACHING THE SOUTH POLE. 

UN'DER this heading, Gilbert H. Grosvenor contributes a 
prospectus of the two Antarctic expeditions that are soon 
to be sent out under British and German auspices respectively. 
Says Mr. Grosvenor in The National Geographical Magazine, 
August : 

"Announcement is made that the British Government is ready 
to grant a subsidy of $200,000 for the Antarctic expedition that is 




DR. VON I>R YGALSKI'S MAP, SHOWING ROUTES OK PROPOSED EXPEDITIONS. 



to set out in the summer of 1901 under the joint patronage of the 
Royal Society and of the Royal Geographical Society, and unless 
the promoters of the German expedition are being misled in their 
expectations, the Reichstag will soon guarantee substantial aid to 
the German national expedition. . . . The plans of the [British] 
expedition have not yet been finally determined in all their de- 
tails, but it has been decided that the ship shall follow what is 
known as the South American route, sailing from the South Shet- 
land Islands southward to Alexandria Land. Here, at about 70° 
south by 90° west, a landing will be made, if practicable, and the 
first station established. Continuing onward, their course being 
dependent upon the amount of ice encountered, the party expect 
to establish on Cape Adare, Victoria Land, a second station, 
from which the great dash for the South Pole will be attempted, 
and in the vicinity of which the principal scientific work will be 

accomplished 

"The principal danger to navigation in the Antarctic region is 
not ice pressure, for the currents radiate outward and not inward, 
but rather the stormy nature of the sea. Captain Drygalski 



[leader of the German expedition] proposes, therefore, to con- 
truct his ship on lines that will insure seaworthiness. This he 
believes can be secured by a vessel stanch ly built of wood, with 
strong internal supports, which will at the same time afford pro 
tection against powerful magnetic influences. 

"The Kerguelen Islands, lying in the Indian Ocean at 70° east 
by 50° south and open to navigation at all seasons of the year, are 
to be the starting-point. From these islands the route follows a 
line southwestward to some point on Wilkes Land, where a win- 
ter station will be built upon the edge of the ice-sheet and syste- 
matic observations taken. In the early spring an advance will 
be attempted on sleds across the ice in the direction of the mag- 
netic pole, and in the fall a return will be made in a westerly 
direction along the little-known coast of Wilkes Land. Perhaps 

the party will be able to reach 
the most southerly known land, 
Victoria Land, discovered by 
Ross in 1842. As the English 
explorers are to build a station 
on the edge of this same Victoria 
Land and thence proceed south- 
ward as well as along Wilkes 
Land. Victoria Land will be the 
objective meeting-ground of both 
expeditions. But naturally no 
geographic limits can be set in a 
region about which scarcely a 
single conclusion can be formed. " 

It is believed that the follow- 
ing year will be specially favor- 
able for Antarctic work, we are 
told by Mr. Grosvenor, as we 
are now in a warm -temperature 
period and the ice in those 
regions is at a minimum. Mr. 
Grosvenor concludes his notice 
with the following paragraph : 

"The advantages, both from a 
geographic and general scien- 
tific point of view, of a further 
exploration of the South Polar 
regions have been so repeatedly 
set forth that it is hardly neces- 
sary to enlarge upon them here. 
Briefly they may be stated as : 
the verification or disproof of 
the existence of a vast Antarctic 
continent; the determination of 
the origin of the cold ocean cur- 
rents which have their rise in 
the South ; the study of the na- 
ture of ice itself, of the differ- 
ences between land-ice, sea-ice. 
river-ice, etc. ; and the investi- 
gation of the conditions of at- 
mospheric pressure and temper- 
of terrestrial magnetism within 



and 



ature, of volcanic action, 
the Antarctic circle." 

The accompanying map is from an article in The Outlook by 
Dr. von Drygalski, the leader of the German expedition. 



Is Distilled Water Poisonous ?-The opinion of a re- 
cent German authority answering this question in the affirmative 
was recently quoted in this department. Good Health takes ex- 
ception editorially to the conclusion reached, and remarks as 
follows : 

"It is, of course, true enough, as every physiologist knows, 
that pure distilled water brought in contact with pure protoplasm 
will cause the protoplasm to swell and perhaps burst, thus destroy- 
ing it. This is due to the simple law of osmosis. The movement 
of fluids is toward the denser medium. It is for this reason that 
surgeons prefer to sponge raw surfaces with a normal salt solu- 
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tion (six drachms to the gallon of water) instead of ordinary dis- 
tilled or boiled water. But in the use of distilled water for drink- 
ing purposes we have no trouble of this sort. No protoplasmic 
cells and no raw surfaces are exposed to distilled water in the 
stomach, tho there is always in the stomach a quantity of salts, 
often free hydrochloric acid, and a strong proportion of chlorides 
which quickly mingle with the distilled water, thus readily chang- 
ing its character so as to adapt it to the surfaces with which it 
comes in contact. When the distilled water is absorbed into the 
blood, it simply dilutes the saline constituents of the blood, a 
dilution never extending beyond a certain point, for the reason 
that the kidneys stand as a protecting sentinel, ready to begin at 
once the rapid elimination of water, as soon as excessive fluidity 
of the blood is threatened. 

"It is thus apparent that no real danger can possibly come from 
the use of distilled water ; that on the other hand many actual 
advantages are offered. It is free from germs, free from injuri- 
ous salts, from lime and other substances with which they are 
found in combination, if not always of the same uniform quality. 
The fact that in the laboratory distilled water has been made to 
destroy protoplasm has no bearing at all on this question, for the 
conditions under which distilled water is used for drinking and 
culinary purposes are such as do not involve at all the conditions' 
which exist in the case of the unprotected protoplasmic body. It 
is a pity that such an unscientific and misleading statement should 
be allowed to appear before the public. " 



TELEGRAPHY AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

WE are apt to think that because the ancients and our imme- 
diate forefathers had no electric telegraph, they had no 
telegraph at all ; but that is far from the truth. Many systems 
of telegraphy, most of them depending on signals addressed to 
sight or hearing, have been known from the earliest times, and 
some of these are described in an article contributed to Cosmos 
(July 15) by M. L. Remy. Says this writer: 

" Three or four centuries before our era, Eneus invented several 
systems of signaling. In particular, he devised the first syn- 
chronic apparatus. At each station was installed a great vessel 
of uniform capacity, having in its side a hole of the same size for 
each vessel. At the surface of the liquid contained in the vessel 
was a float in which was fixed an upright rod divided into equal 
parts, each of which corresponded to one of the phrases to be 
telegraphed. The attendant at each station had a torch. When 
the first raised his torch he uncorked the hole in his vessel, allow- 
ing the water to escape and the float to sink ; the attendant at the 
second station did the same, and this was repeated from station 
to station. When the division of the rod corresponding to the 
message to be sent had fallen to the level of the edge of the ves- 
sel, the first attendant lowered his torch, and replaced the cork ; 
the others, imitating his action, could then read off on their rods 
the particular message sent by the first 

"In all such methods as these the messages were limited to 
words or phrases agreed upon beforehand. In the second century 
b.c. Cleomenes invented a method of doing away with this incon- 
venience by combining luminous signals so as to form a code. 
Each station was furnished with several huge fire-vessels corre- 
sponding each to a group of letters of the alphabet. The one that 
was exposed so that it could be seen from the next station, while 
the others were hidden, indicated the group including the letter 
to be transmitted, which letter was then shown more closely by 
lanterns. Polybius improved this by dividing the alphabet into 
five groups, four of five letters and one of four. These were tele- 
graphed by torches, moved in given directions. For instance, 
three torches at the left of the station meant the third group, then 
two at the right meant the second letter of this group. " 

The Chinese, M. Remy tells us, also used signal towers at an 
early period, and the Romans learned how to employ them from 
the Carthaginians. The Roman telegraphic system was alto- 
gether 4.200 miles in length, and remains of the stations still 
exist. The Gauls telegraphed by shouting from post to post, and 
there was a similar system between Athens and Susa (450 miles) . 
When Europe was overrun by barbarians, these systems of tele- 



graphy were destroyed. Altho some effort at similar communi- 
cation was made in the Middle Ages, modern telegraphy dates 
from the sixteenth century. It began with some very curious 
propositions. Says M. Remy : 

"About 1570, Porta, a Neapolitan physicist, inventor of the 
camera obscura, thought that he could cast upon the moon, by 
means of a mirror, characters that could be read over the whole 
earth. Father Kircher proposed to let the sun's rays fall on mir- 
rors in such manner as to form letters. Francois Kessler used an 
empty barrel containing a lamp with a movable shutter. Open- 
ing the shutter once signified the letter A, twice meant B. and so 
on. This seems to be the beginning of our present telegraphic 
alphabets. 

"About the same time, experiments were made at Mayence 
with five masts each divided into five sections. Large objects 
were hoisted on these, and the point at which they stopped signi- 
fied a prearranged phrase. This is a modification of the method 
of Polybius. 

"Next, Robert Hooke, an English scientist, proposed to make 
huge letters of some opaque substance and to suspend them in 
space. But neither this nor the preceding methods were ever 
adopted in practise. " 

In 1690, M. Remy goes on to say, Amontons, a Frenchman, 
introduced the telescope as a means of observing telegraphic sig- 
nals, which made it possible to increase the distance between sta- 
tions. He proposed to use for his signals a large black screen in 
which a cross was cut, but he failed in getting the government 
aid needed to carry out his plan. Later, Marcel of Aries, built a 
machine which, it was claimed, could signal as fast as one could 
write; but he, too, failed to get government aid and broke his 
invention. In 1782 Gauthey devised a system of speaking-tubes, 
by which he expected to transmit speech hundreds of miles, but 
expense prevented its adoption. Soon after this, however, the 
invention of the semaphore furnished a successful system of 
visual telegraphy, and not long afterward the electric telegraph 
gave to the world a means of communication to which distance 
sets no limits. — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



DOES THE HUMAN BODY EMIT A SPECIAL 
RADIATION ? 

FROM time to time it has been asserted by experimenters that 
they have proved the existence of a special form of radia- 
tion akin to Roentgen rays, emitted by living organisms, or par- 
ticularly by the human body. These rays have usually been re- 
ported to be invisible to the naked eye, but capable of affecting a 
sensitized plate. As very many organisms give off visible phos- 
phorescence, there is no reason why others should not emit 
invisible rays, the difference being simply a matter of wave- 
length ; but scientific men have looked askance at most of these 
reports, and in some cases the experiments on which they were 
based have been proved to be inaccurate or explicable in other 
ways than by the hypothesis of a special organic radiation. The 
latest experimenter in this direction is Dr. Ottokar Hofmann, a 
Western mining engineer, who believes that be ';as established 
the existence of such a form of radiation beyon<! a doubt A de- 
scription of his experiments is contained in Popular Science 
News (August) , and from it we quote the following paragraphs : 

"Pictures have been taken by this human light, or body-halo, 
whichare moderately distinct, but the limit of the accuracy varies, 
depending, so the experiments he has conducted indicate, entirely 
upon the state of the body 

" These experiments seem to have shown that the rays are not 
light, tho they have a similar operation on a photographic plate. 
The human rays have the property of passing through materials 
which are non-conductors of electricity, such as glass and rubber, 
and producing the same effects as if there had not been any for- 
eign substance between the body and photographic plate ; while 
if the substance is a conductor of electricity, such as silver or 
lead, the rays do not pass through it, but their vibration seems to 
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be imparted to the metal and the same then acts on the sensitive 
film as if it was a luminous body, making an imprint of its own 
shape, while the tips of the fingers are not marked on the film. 

"During the tests made by Dr. Hofmann. several persons were 
tested as to the chemical energy of the rays their body emitted. 
Some persons gave a faint demonstration on the film, others a 
very strong' one, and a few gave no result, and yet after the lapse 
of a few hours the results were reversed, showing the difference 
of the chemical energy in the same body at different times. The 

temperature and moist- 
ure in the air apparently 
bad no effect in the pro- 
duction of the rays. 

"Dr. Hofmann's ex- 
periments were conduct- 
ed under all possible 
conditions to test the 
activity and penetrating 
power of the rays; no 
camera was used. The 
ordinary developing tray 
was employed, about half 
filled with the developing 
solution, and the film 
was such as every pho- 
tographer uses. The 
tests were made in per- 
fect darkness without the use of the developing lamp. 

"In order to get rid of the possibility that the photographs 
might have been taken by a chemical reagent, the film, after 
being saturated with developing solution, was placed on the rim 
of a glass vase, so that there could not be any contact of air or 
communication between the fingers pressed against the outside of 
the glass and the film, and an almost perfect photograph of the 
fingers was produced after ten minutes' exposure. 

"This experiment and others demonstrated clearly that the 
reaction on the silver compounds of the film was caused by human 
rays and not by any chemical reagent. A silver dollar left on the 
glass side of a photographic plate for hours developed nothing, 
but when pressed in darkness for ten minutes by the tips of the 
fingers a distinct impression of the dollar was shown without any 
of the details of the inscription on the coin. 

"The fingers were not imprinted upon the film, showing that 
the rays did not pass through the silver, but imparted their vibra- 
tions to it. In order to prove that it was the rays from the fin- 
gers which did the work, two silver dollars were used upon the 
glass plate, and the one which was touched by the fingers only 
made the imprint on the film. 

"One of the best photographs of the fingers was obtained by 
Dr. Hofmann by placing a bard-rubber tray between the film and 
his hand. The usual ten minutes were used in making the test 
and a very clear imprint of the fingers was shown. The rays to 
do this work have to pass through rubber one quarter of an inch 
thick." 

No comments on Dr. Hofmann's experiments have yet reached 
us. but it is doubtful whether his brother laborers will consent to 
see the workings of any special form of "human rays" in them. 
Other similar results have been shown to be caused by ordinary 
heat rays, and it is possible that Dr. Hofmann's may be due to 
this agency also ; altho they are certainly of great interest in any 



Rapid Progress of Modern Invention.— Referring 
to the speed with which a chemical curiosity or a laboratory toy 
is transformed nowadays into an everyday commercial article. The 
Engineering News says editorially : "A new idea appears some- 
times merely as a suggestion in a discussion, or in the form of a 
note to a learned body. In a few weeks some one else takes it 
up ; then comes a popular article, and before long what was only 
an interesting fact becomes a commercial possibility, developing 
into a great industrial factor. An excellent example is found in 
the progress of the liquefaction of air. It is but a short time since 
a few drops, hardly more than a deposit of dew on the walls of a 
glass bulb, were exhibited in a lecture-room as a rare curiosity ; 
then came a beakerful on the table of a popular lecturer, followed 



by larger quantities, available for experimental purposes and 
original research, and now we have the announcement among the 
articles of the month of the completion of a commercial plant to 
supply thousands of gallons per day. The story of liquid air is 
but a repetition of that of aluminum. Once a rarity in the chemi- 
cal museum, then a commercial material at many dollars a pound, 
ranging almost with the precious metals, and all at once brought 
by the methods of practical electro-chemistry into the market as a 
commercial product with innumerable applications in the arts. 
There is something curious in the fact that the metal which ap- 
plied electricity made possible in the markets is likely to become 
a rival of copper as an electrical conductor, and thus we find 
electricity supplying the materials for its own utilization." 



HA8 THE ESSENCE OF ANTITOXIN BEEN 
FOUND? 

THE Washington correspondent of the New York Sun, in a 
despatch printed in that paper on July 10, tells us that Dr. 
Woods and Dr. Loew, chemists of the United States Agricultural 
Department, are thought to have succeeded in isolating the active 
ingredient of antitoxins. If this is true, an important step for- 
ward has been taken toward the conquest of disease. The mean- 
ing and history of the discovery is told in The Sun as follows : 

"After an attack of scarlet fever, smallpox, measles, yellow 
fever, and several other diseases, the sufferer is reasonably secure 
from another visitation of the same affection, and one aim of 
modern medicine is to produce immunity without the dangerous 
process of going through the disease. 

"The greatest success in this line has been by the use of the 
antitoxins. Some animals are more or less immune to certain 
diseases naturally, and will take them only in a mild form, if at 
all. To such an animal is purposely given a disease, and as it is 
recovering its blood is found to be filled with the substances that 
antagonize the disease. The blood is carefully drawn and is 
cleared of the little corpuscles and other things that go to make 
up the blood, until nothing remains but a clear, straw-colored 
serum that holds the antidote in solution. When injected into 
one suffering from the disease this serum opposes it and over- 
comes the poisons that make the disease. 

"Blood serum is very unstable. It is liable to become infected 
with other bacteria or molds and to undergo changes that make 
it very dangerous if injected into the body. Chemists have, 
therefore, been trying to find out what it is in antitoxin that really 
produces its effect. As the poisons made by the bacteria are dis- 
tinct chemical bodies, there is no reason why their antidotes 
should not also be bodies that can be separated out in a pure con- 
dition and be got in a shape that will avoid the chance of giving 
decayed serum to a patient already prostrated by sickness. 

"There exists a number of substances that are styled enzymes 
by chemists and physiologists, and that produce some curious 
effects. They are the active principles of the ferments, the 
things that set up the processes known as fermentation. The 
yeast plant produces enzymes that will split sugar and starch into 
alcohol and carbonic oxid ; the lining of the stomach produces 
an enzyme that changes certain parts of our food into matters 
easily dissolved, and various others are known that bring about 
chemical changes by their presence. 

" Dr. Woods of the Agricultural Department has separated one 
that has great oxidizing power, and Dr. Loew has found others 
that destroy the bacterial poisons in some plant diseases by 
changing the composition of the morbid products. It is probable 
that he has reached the active ingredient in the antitoxins, and 
that in the isolation of these enzymes in a pure state he has made 
a step that may lead to the conquest of the contagious and infec- 
tious diseases. The importance of these discoveries can not be 
overestimated." 



Injurious Effect of Glazed Paper on Eyesight.— 

"The effect of glazed papers on the eyesight has recently occupied 
the attention of some German doctors," says The Druggists' 
Circular, as quoted in The Scientific American Supplement, 
"One authority examines the causes of the changes in the general 
reading and writing habits of the nation, and explains that in the 
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earlier part of the century the old rag papers then in use both for 
-writing and printing purposes were mostly of a dull gray or blue 
color, and were coarse-grained, so that thick letters had to be 
used by writers with quill pens or by printers on their old slow 
presses. With the introduction of more modern fibers, paper 
received a smoother surface, steel pens could be employed, and 
the printing paper could travel over quicker printing-presses. 

"The fashion for brilliant colors and elaborate type-setting has 
been carried to such a state of perfection that a reflection is often 
created which could never arise from the former rougher surface. 
Now, what is the effect upon the reader's eye? In the old books 
or letters, with a mild and soothing light, the surface contrasted 
easily from the thicker and darker type or writing characters ; 
now the highly glazed surface offers reflections of the light which, 
with the more elaborate and thinner type, produces a lot of shades 
and lights which are most trying to the eyes. The paper has often 
to be turned in various directions to be seen more clearly in order 
to distinguish the gray (or maybe other shades) of the type from 
the shining white of the paper. This is similar in effect, as to 
the result of trying to decipher writing in the dusk. An experi- 
ment would soon prove this. 

"Take an old edition, say of Shakespeare, and a new magazine 
on highly glazed paper and compare the sensation in the eye after 
half an hour's reading. The doctors, therefore, propose that the 
public inspectors of schools should order the use of sanitary paper 
for the eyes, by which they mean that a glazed or highly polished 
surface should be avoided, and the colors chosen should rather be 
gray or light blue, but no white, and, in fact, no brilliant colors 
at all. The type should be clear and simple, and not too thin. 

"The children, whose eyes require protection, and through 
them the parents, should be taught to demand their favorite books 
and papers to be printed in the right style, and the excesses of a 
falsely guided taste should be avoided. It is suggested that a 
few years of such policy would soon improve the eyesight." 



HOW MICROBES LOOK. 

THOSE who enjoy looking at the photographic likenesses of 
celebrities should view with eager interest the latest por- 
traits of our ever-present enemies the disease-germs. A number 
of these, accompanied with brief descriptions by M. A. Acloque, 
appear in Cosmos, and are reproduced herewith. The bacilli are 
shown, of course, as they appear under the microscope, but it 
may be clearly seen that each has its distinguishing characteris- 
tics, so that the method of diagnosing disease by bateriological 
examination is quick and sure. Says M. Acloque : 

"Among the most redoubtable of bacilli is that of tuberculosis, 
which can develop in man and in various animals. It has the 
form of straight or curved rods, often having in their interior a 
small number of granulations that are supposed to be spores. 
These rods are always motionless. To find them, aniline colors 
are used, which give them slowly a coloration that is not removed 
by washing with nitric acid, distinguishing them from other mi- 
crobes. 

"The tuberculosis bacillus can be cultivated in serum and in 
glycerin ; its culture in certain liquids yields tuberculin, which 
Professor Koch considered to be a vaccine against consumption, 
but which is really useful only to reveal the presence of the dis- 
ease by the characteristic febrile reaction that its inoculation 
causes in tuberculous animals. The introduction of a tuberculosis 
bacillus into the organism at any point attracts the phagocytes 
[white blood-cells] , which set to work to devour the intruder. If 
the animal is refractory, or in excellent health, the phagocytes 
get the upper hand and the bacillus disappears ; in the contrary 
case it multiplies, founds a colony, and originates a tubercle. . . . 

"Contrary to the preceding, the bacillus of Eberth, or typhoid 
bacillus, can move about to a certain degree, owing to the cilia 
with which it is furnished. It is found abundantly in the organs 
of victims of typhoid, especially in the spleen and liver; it can 
be cultivated in many mediums, develops equally well in or 
away from the air, and is not particular about temperature, 
growing between 4 0 and 46 0 Centigrade. It is found in water, 
which is probably the vehicle by which it is introduced into the 
body. 



"The cholera bacillus, or rod-bacillus, is also movable. It ex- 
ists in the form of small filaments diversely curved. . . . The 
temperature can be lowered below the f'eezing-point without kill- 
ing it. Its action in the disease seems to be by the production of 
a toxin that poisons the organism. 

"The Klebs-Loeffler bacillus of diphtheria is found only at the 
surface of the false diphtheritic membranes, and never occurs in 
the blood nor in the viscera of those who die of the disease. It is 
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a little thicker than the tuberculosis microbe, but equally long. 
It makes a very violent poison, which, penetrating the blood, pro- 
duces the symptoms of diphtheria. If pnimals are inoculated: 
with it they die speedily, even if it has been cleared by filtration 
of the microbes that secreted it. In one infectious form of diph- 
theria this bacillus is associated with a streptococcus that pene- 
trates into the blood and makes the result even more serious. 

" The bacillus of tetanus, or lockjaw, has the form of a narrow 
rod, sometimes joined to others in a straight or sinuous chain ; it 
is generally accompanied by an elliptical spore of considerable 
size joined to the rod at one end lik' the head on a pin. The 
toxin produced by this microbe is mortal in very small doses and 
the bacillus causes death even if it does not reach any vital organ. 
Its spores can bear a boiling temperature for several minutes. 

" We close our account with a mention of the plague bacillus, 
whose short forms, with rounded ends, are now learning how to- 
get possession of the blood of Europeans." — Translation made 
Jor The Literary Digest. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



THE "WHITE MASS" IN PARIS. 

HP HE French capital has for years been the gathering place of 
■*■ a variety of religious eccentricities. Several months ago 
the Matin gave an account (reproduced in our columns) of a new 
religious communion, called "worshipers of Satan." whose chief 
rite consisted in a "black mass." Now the same journal has dis- 
covered in Paris the " religion of love, " the chief observance of 
which is the " white mass. " At bottom, this, like most new re- 
ligions movements, is only a revival of an old deception, being 
a modified reproduction of the old gnostic cultus that so sorely 
vexed the early Christian church. A detailed account of the 
public portion of this creed and its religious observance is fur- 
nished by Serge Basset, the correspondent of the Matin (June 
21) , who gives us the following facts : 

The adherents of the new "religion of love " are really modern 
gnostics, following especially the system of Valentinus, who 
cLaims that the secret rites have been quietly handed down from 
generation to generation, those to whom these traditions were 
entrusted being the Perfecti and the Perfects, and at all ages 
these people have suffered and even died for their creed. The 
present patriarch of this band calls himself Synesius. which is, 
however, the pseudonym of a well-known French poet. It was 
he who extended the invitation to Basset to be present at the ser- 
vice of bis coreligionists. 

In a white hall about thirty persons were present : on the one 
side the men in black dress-suits and wide white sashes, and on 
the other side the women with black robes and white sashes. A 
black curtain separated the main hall from the niche in which the 
altar stood. On this curtain, in blue silk letters, were found the 
words: "Come hither all ye who thirst for true love; God is 
love ! * The services are conducted in accordance with a printed 
ritual, which begins with a chant modeled after the chorus song 
of the ancient tragedy with the words : 

Locerna Pleormatis, 

Lucet mei semitis. 

Inclinovl cor menm 

Ad tuum eloqnium. 
(O light of all fulness, It shines upon ray path. Incline my heart to thy 
word.) 

Suddenly the curtain parted and the altar became visible in 
pure white and gold and in a wealth of light. The patriarch 
celebrated the mass. He was dressed partly in Oriental costume, 
and at his side, as assistants, were two "bishops" with the stola 
and the cross of St. Anthony. Behind them stood a lady of rare 
beauty, the "Superior Deaconess." elevating her hand over a 
choir of young women, who were all dressed in the tunica and 
the peplon of the ancients. The full light falling upon their 
white garments, bare arms, and placid faces made them look like 
statues. The patriarch blessed those assembled, and then stepped 
toward the deaconess with the words : " Accipe osculum pads " 
(Receive the kiss of peace) , when they embraced and kissed each 
other, after which the bishops embraced the young women of the 
chorus as the perfect ones, the believers, as brethren and sisters. 

Then there followed after this communion of souls the so- 
called "creed," which was repeated by the deaconess with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. Its leading parts are these : 

"I believe in a God of the universe, the one Father, whose 
thought, namely, the holy Eunoia, an agency equally as eternal 
as Himself, has produced the hierarchy of the holy eons. 

"I believe that the last of the holy eons, Sophia [Wisdom], has 
been filled with love to the Father, attempted with power to force 
her way up to Him, but by the weight of this effort was burled 
into the lower regions. 

"I believe that out of this desire was born Sophia Achamoth, 
who brought into existence the imperfect demiourg (creator) of 
this world, the one who brought order into the elements and is 
the creator of the heavens and of all existing things. 

"I believe that the eon Christ, the fruit of the holy pleroma. 
after he had restored again the disharmony caused by the desire 
of the Sophia, descended into this world in the person of Jesus, 
and that both gave to him through inspiration the doctrines of the 
Gospel and that they did not again desert Him till the moment of 
His sufferings. 



" I believe in the deliverance of the entire world in love and 
through love. " 

After the repetition of this creed, the deaconess withdrew and 
the Patriarch bestowed his blessing in these words : " Perfecti and 
Perfectee, and ye Hylics [i.e., those who have not yet attained 
the complete inner wisdom of this sect], may the holy eons be 
with you ! " 

After these preliminaries the mass proper began, which in most 
particulars is an imitation of that found in the Roman Catholic 
service. In connection with it portions of the gospel of St. John 
were repeated in Greek. While the elements were being conse- 
crated the choir of young women under the direction of the dea- 
coness conducted some sacred dances between the curtain and the 
altar, the purpose of the various motions being to symbolize cer- 
tain ideas of the religion of Valentinus. Then followed mystic 
prayers and poems, and the communion was celebrated with both 
elements and the kiss of peace was bestowed by the communi- 
cants. After some further ceremonies of this kind the words lie 
missa est (Go; the services are over) are said, and the esoteric 
portion begins, to which no outsiders are admitted. — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 



CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN JAPAN. 

" \ 17 HEN Christianity first came to Japan it was warmly wel- 
* * corned; in after years it was bitterly opposed ; and, at 
the present day, it is treated with indifference." This sentence 
from a Japanese journal is said by Mr. Stafford Ransome (in 
his volume, "Japan in Transition") to sum up accurately the 
state of Christianity in Japan. From Mr. Ransome 's book wc 
summarize the following facts concerning Christianity in that 
country : 

The early missionaries succeeded in winning over many thou- 
sands of the people to Christianity, for they were greatly attracted 
to the religion of the foreigners who could do so many wonderful 
things. But the rivalry between Protestant and Catholic sects 
soon followed. The Protestants at first were able to convince the 
natives that the Catholics were not Christians, and were merely, 
under the guise of Christianity, plotting against the state. After 
much massacring and banishing of the Catholics, the natives 
learned that both sects were Christians, and quickly came to the 
conclusion that if one had treasonable designs, both had such pur- 
poses. Prom that day Christianity lost its hold upon Japan, never 
to recover it, altho the Government was later forced to concede 
treaty ports and receive the foreigners in great numbers. Many 
large missionary schools were established after the opening of 
these ports, and they were crowded with pupils. It looked as if 
Japan had again made up its mind to accept Christianity. But, 
no. The Japanese attended these schools in their eagerness to 
learn the English language. 

Now the intelligent Japanese has a highly developed desire to 
avoid hurting people's feelings, and when he goes to these schools 
he makes no objection to being called a Christian for the time 
being. He does this with a respect that an atheist observes on 
entering a church edifice. But when he lays his books aside and 
leaves the school, he thinks no more of being a Christian as a 
matter of course. Again, when a Japanese is traveling in Europe 
or America, his instinct of adapting himself to circumstances 
never fails to assert inself in a conspicuous manner. To all ap- 
pearances he is a "Christian " until he returns home. The Japa- 
nese professor or other experienced adviser will say to the young 
man starting on his journey : " You had better buy a Bible, and 
go to church when you are away ; it may make things easier for 
you, and can not do any harm." This traveler looks upon the 
possession of a Bible as a sort of passport to protect him from 
danger in the West. The Englishman or American is inclined 
to look upon such pretense as contemptible, but the Japanese feels 
that it is perfectly proper. 

But it must be borne in mind that the Japanese man has no 
strong religious convictions of any sort. Many of the educated 
classes have as much knowledge of Christianity as they have of 
Buddhism, the rudiments of the Christian faith being much sim- 
pler than those of the other, and the rush for modern education 
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having elbowed out many of the opportunities offered in the old 
days for profound religious study. 

Shintoism, which many foreign authorities hold to be no relig- 
ion at all, suffices for the requirements of the ordinary Japanese 
to-day. A man worships his ancestors presumably for having 
brought into the world so perfect a specimen of humanity as him- 
self, and the satisfaction and self-assertion such a faith begets 
help to hold families and the nation together ; but this sort of faith 
does not amount to a profound conviction anywhere in Japan. 

It is alleged that a great many of the educated Japanese know 
more about Christianity than the half-educated missionaries who 
go there ; but along with their study of this subject they have 
carefully read the materialistic writings of John Stuart Mill, Au- 
guste Comte, and other such philosophers, which goes to prove 
that they are after the practical, money-making knowledge in the 
West and not its spirituality. Thus it is seen that Japan is a poor 
soil for any sort of new religion ; and since the war with China 
the people are so well satisfied with themselves and so eager to 
advance their material welfare that the moment is not opportune 
for spiritual innovations. 

"It is difficult to estimate the number of Christians in Japan, 
but it is safe to say there is not one in every 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, the statistics of the missionaries to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Without impugning the good faith of the missionaries 
it may be said that they often take natives for Christians who ap- 
pear to acquiesce with them in conversation on religious subjects. 
Nine cases in ten a native will do this, if he knows the foreigner 
to whom he is talking has pronounced views on Christianity. 
Until recently people of the lower classes made no objection when 
asked by the missionaries to allow their names to be put in the 
returns as Christians. It is to be presumed then that the returns 
of "Japanese Christians" made from time to time to European and 
American missionary societies are largely made up of this sort of 
"Christians." ' 

But with the spread of education the Japanese are now getting 
tired of pretending to be Christians, which after all is doubtless 
the best thing for Christianity, for the genuine converts will then 
become known. The growth of education among the lower 
classes has taught them that baptism carries with it obligations 
which they are averse to discharging. Consequently many of 
the large missionary schools in the country are now either empty 
or are conducted under purely secular auspices. 

But after all has been said as to the indifference of the Japanese 
toward Christianity, it should be borne in mind that the best side 
of Christianity has never been presented to them. Mr. Ransome 
admits that this is a strong statement for him to make, but in 
making it he declares that he is expressing the feeling of ac- 
credited church representatives of England in Japan. The con- 
viction that the interests of Christianity are being abused by the 
missionaries is so strong that many of the leading Protestant 
foreigners maintain that the Roman Catholics are the only body 
of workers who are effecting any real progress in the conversion 
of the Japanese. The reason for this is plain. All the Roman 
Catholic missionaries are well educated, and they form a band 
among whose members there is no dissension. They live the 
lives of the people, and work quietly, systematically, and on 
small compensation. They set excellent examples, and the 
bona-fide Japanese Christian is a Roman Catholic rather than a 
Protestant. There are of course many excellent and noble men 
among the Protestants, but they are greatly handicapped by a 
large class of men, and women half educated and whose lives are 
often not above criticism. The word missionary to an English 
or American reader implies a career containing a certain amount 
of hardship and self-denial and even a risk of life at times. In 
Japan to-day no such conditions face the missionary. It is one 
of the easiest places in the world for any sort of person to live. 
There is there no great suffering, no wretched poor as are found 
in cities like New York and London. 

But one of the chief faults of the Protestant missionary is that 
he has not mastered the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
"Brethren, love one another," is ignored in his practise, and he 
passes too much of his time in degrading squabbles with his fel- 



lows about methods and details of faith. The local foreign papers 
teem with these controversies, often clothed in bad English, and 
betraying unchristian sentiment. When this sort of a missionary 
approaches an intelligent Japanese, urging him to forsake his pa- 
gan gods and become a Christian, his natural rejoinder is : "What 
sort of a Christian ? One of your sort, or one of the sort advocated 
by your brother in Christianity, who sent me this pamphlet last 
week describing you as a worthless charlatan? Which of the 
hundred and one sects represented out here am I to belong to ? 
For you are always casting mud at each other, and I do not know 
which to believe ! " 

Mr. Ransome details a conversation between a missionary and 
Li Hung Chang as illustrating the character of these missionaries. 
This was an American missionary who said to Li Hung Chang 
through the interpreter, "Why don't he become a Christian right 
away, and set a good example ? " The Chinaman replied by ask- 
ing a counter-question, "Who was Jesus Christ?" "Why, our 
Savior, of course," was the reply. " Yes, yes, I know," said his 
excellency, "but what I meant to ask you was, what is the mean- 
ing of the word ' Christ ' ? The missionary hesitated, then turn- 
ing to the interpreter said triumphantly : "Guess it don't mean 
much. Tell him his name is Li Hung Chang, and that don't 
mean anything ; and Christ was called Christ, that's all." " His 
excellency says you are wrong, " said the interpreter. " Li Hung 
Chang means ' Ever-glorious plum-tree,' and his excellency is 
under the impression that Christ signified ' anointed. ' " "Well, " 
said the missionary, "some people may attach that meaning or 
another to it. But He was our Savior." The interpreter, after a 
few words with Li, then said to the missionary: "His excellency 
is of the opinion that if, when you get to China, you will place oil 
on your head, and call yourself ' Christ ' the Chinamen will not 
know you are not speaking the truth." The missionary went 
about telling this story as an illustration of the depraved mind 
of the educated Chinaman, without a thought of how well it illus- 
trated his own ignorance and stupidity. 

Mr. Ransome says there are more than two thousand paid 
foreign missionaries in Japan, and, with the exception of the 
Catholics, they are well paid. They form their own colonies, 
their own societies, live in their own houses and on good food. 
Many of them, tho paid as missionaries, run successful mercantile 
business in connection with their religious work. In the warm 
months the Tokyo colonies migrate to the mountains, where they 
spend most of their time speculating in house property and at- 
tending to other secular affairs. The American colony is so 
strong that it has a potent voice as to who shall bold office in the 
American legation at Tokyo. These people give their official 
representatives a lot of unwarrantable trouble. 

And yet in spite of the bad example set by many of the mis- 
sionaries and the alienation of the sympathy of the natives from 
Christianity, there is a possibility that the Government may adopt 
Christianity as the state religion. It would do this from the con- 
viction that Christianity as illustrated in Europe and America is 
superior to the other religions. The people would accept the 
change as a matter of course. 



The Epworth League Convention.— The fourth inter- 
national convention of the great Methodist organization called 
the Epworth League, held at Indianapolis in the latter part of 
July, brought together something like twenty thousand people. 
The total membership of the League is estimated to be several 
millions. Prominent among the speakers were Bishops Ninde, 
Candler, and Galloway, and Bishop Carman, of Canada. Pro- 
nunciamentos were made against the army canteen, Sunday 
newspapers and recreations, and the Hon. B. H. Roberts, mem- 
ber of Congress from Utah. Of the spirit which animated the 
convention The Northwestern Christian Advocate says : 

"We are sure that no religious convention ever had a finer 
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series of speakers, preachers, and paper-writers. The convention 
will be remembered for itsezcellent oratory. Strong men uttered 
their strongest conclusions and poured into the hearts of young 
men and women thousands of thoughts that breathe and words 
which will burn for a lifetime. 

" Best of all, spiritual power was a constant theme, and we are 
sure that increased spiritual power is among the best and lasting 
fruits of the gathering. Generals appoint reviews in order to see 
the marching hosts and to measure their enthusiasm and real 
readiness for service. One of the best results when armies march 
past the reviewing officers is the stimulus given every soldier 
through his vision of his thronging and cheering comrades. We 
are sure that the mutual sight of each other had in turn by all 
those glowing thousands of leaguers will suggest to each and all 
that the Kpworth League is a host from which the League itself 
and the including church have a right to expect great things in 
the future. " 



DAVID HARUM'S VIEWS UPON RELIGION. 

SOME religious people have been finding fault with the author 
of "David Harum " because that worthy's attitude toward 
religion appears unregenerate, not to say pagan. For instance, 
a writer in M os her' s Magazine (Roman Catholic) says: 

"It is to be regretted that the author of David Harum,' so 
commendable in another respect, follows the prevailing fashion 
in this. Mr. Harum has no religion, and is given as an admir- 
able illustration of 




how good a man 
may be without it. 
That he is merely 
an excellent pagan 
appears from many 
passages, but par- 
ticularly from his se- 
verely rational 
treatment of a half- 
brother, whose past 
certainly deserved 
nothing better at his 
hands. The Chris- 
tian hero does not 
stand on strict right, 
nor return evil for 
evil. Justice is tem- 
pered by charity. 
He forgives, as he 
hopes to be for- 
given ; he heaps 
coals of fire on his 
enemy's head. 
Mercy, not justice, 
is the Christian 
ideal. The author, 

therefore, who goes back to pagan days for his hero, reverses the 
world's progress. Moreover, he sets forth a false type. The nat- 
ural man is not a good man. If this were so, why did Christ come 
to regenerate the world ? If the unreligious man can be so good, 
what service does religion render mankind at all? The truth is, 
the man's best traits are not owing to his unaided nature, which 
is corrupt, but to the divine influences of the religion he ignores 
or despises. And this important fact, so far from being empha- 
sized as it deserves, is simply lost sight of or passed over. 
Authors, impelled (consciously or unconsciously) by the pride of 
,; fe. delight in exhibiting their heroes as independent of their 
Creator. " 

The admirers of "David Harum," on the other hand, say that 
David is a type actually found in many a country town, and that 
Mr. Westcott was strictly within the bounds of art and morals 
when be painted that shrewd but kindly philosopher as he ac- 
tually lived and moved. Since David Harum is really represen- 
tative of a rather numerous class of Americans — perhaps of the 
class which Governor Rollins says is so prevalent in New Hamp- 
shire (see Thk Literary Digest, April 29, May 6)— it may not be 
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uninstructive to examine some of his deliverances upon the sub- 
ject of religion. In the first place it must be admitted that be is 
not much of a church-goer : 

" ' E-um'm ! ' said David, and, after a moment, in a sort of 
confidential tone, ' Do you like goin' to church ? ' he asked. 

" * Well, ' said John, ' that depends — yes, I think I do. I think 
it is the proper thing, ' he concluded weakly. 

" ' Depends some on how a feller's ben brought up, don't ye 
think so ? ' said David. 

" ' I should think it very likely,' John assented, struggling 
manfully with a yawn. 

" ' I guess that's about my case,' remarked Mr. Harum, ' an' 
I sh'd have to admit that I ain't much of a hand fer churchgo- 
in '. Polly has the princ'pal charge of that branch of the bus'nis, 
an' the one I stay away from, when I don't go, ' he said with a 
grin, ' 's the Prespyteriun. ' John laughed. 

" ' No, sir, ' said David, ' I ain't much of a band for't. Polly 
used to worry at me about it till I fin'ly says to her, "Poly," I 
says, "I'll tell ye what I'll do. I'll compermise with ye," I says. 
"I won't undertake to toiler right along in your track — I hain't 
got the req'sit speed," I says, "but f'm now on I'll go to church 
reg'lar on Thanksgivin'." It was putty near Thanksgivin' 
time, ' he remarked, ' an ' I dunno but she thought if she c'd git 
me started I'd finish the heat, an' so we fixed it at that.' 

" ' Of course,' said John withalaugh, ' youkept your promise?' 

" ' Wa'al, sir,' declared David with the utmost gravity, 4 fer 
the next five years I never missed attendin' church on Thanks- 
givin' day but four times; but after that,' he added, ' I had to 
beg oS. It was too much of a strain, ' be declared with a chuckle, 
' an ' it took more time 'n Polly c'd really afford togit me ready. ' " 

In the remarkable interview between the widow Cullum and 
David, in which pathos mingles with exquisite humor, the follow- 
ing dialog takes place : 

" ' It's amazin ' how much trouble an' sorrer the' is in the world, 
an' how soon it begins,' she remarked, moving a little to avoid 
the sunlight. ' I hain't never ben able to reconcile how many 
good things the' be, an' how little most on us gits o' them. I 
hain't ben tomeetin' fer along spell 'cause I hain't had no fit 
clo'es, but I remember most of the preachin' I've set under either 
dwelt on the wrath to come, or else on the Lord's doin' all things 
well, an' providin'. I hope I ain't no wickeder 'n than the gen- 
eral run, but it's putty hard to hev faith in the Lord's providin' 
when you hain't got nothin" in the house but corn meal, an' none 
too much o' that.' 

" ' That's so. Mis' Cullom, that's so, ' affirmed David. ' I don't 
blame ye a mite. " Doubts assail, an' oft prevail, " as the hymn- 
book says, an' I reckon it's a sight easier to have faith on meat 
an' potatoes 'n it is on corn-meal mush. ' " 

But David, in spite of bis often cynical words and hard exte- 
rior, was to offer to this widow in her affliction one of the most 
touching of object-lessons as to what is "true religion and unde- 
fined. " It is in the course of this interview between David Harum 
and the widow Cullom that the former gave what he says is the 
commonly received version of the Golden Rule : ' Bus'nis is bus'nis 
ain't part of the Golden Rule, I allow ; but the way it gen 'ally 
runs, fur's I've found out, is, 'Do unto the other feller the way 
he'd like to do unto you, an* do it fust. '" 

For the weakness that is worse than positive dishonesty David 
had no tolerance. John Lenox and David are talking, in the 
banking office, of David's former clerk : 

" ' I should say he was honest enough, was he not? ' said John. 

" ' Oh, yes, ' replied David with a touch of scorn, ' he was hon- 
est enough fur 's money matters was concerned; but he hadn't 
no tack, nor no sense, an' many a time he done more mischief 
with his gibble-gabble than if he'd took fifty dollars out an' out. 
Fact is,' said David, 'the kind of honesty that won't actually 
steal 's a kind of fool honesty that's common enough ; but the 
kind that keeps a feller's mouth shut when he hadn't ought to 
talk 's about the scurcest thing goin'. ' " 

Perhaps the pure pagan crops out most unmistakably in the fol- 
lowing bit of epicurean philosophizing : 
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" ' I understand.' said David, ' an' if I had my life to live over 
agin, knowin' what I do now, I'd do diff'rent in a number o' 
ways. I often think, ' be proceeded, as be took a pull at the cigar 
and emitted the smoke with a chewing movement of his mouth, 
' of what Andy Brown used to say. Andy was a curious kind of 
a customer 't 'I used to know up to Syrchester. He liked good 
things. Andy did, an' didn't scrimp himself when they was to be 
had— that is, when he had the go-an'-fetch-it to git 'em with. 
He used to say, " Boys, whenever you git holt of a ten-dollar note 
you want to git it into ye or onto ye jest 's quick 's you kin. 
We're here to-day an' gone to-morrer," he'd say, "an' the' ain't 
no poc'iet in n shroud," an* I'm dum'd if I don't think some- 
times,' declared Mr. Harum, ' that he wa'n't very fur off neither. 
'T any rate,' he added with a philosophy unexpected by his 
bearer, ' 's I look back, it ain't the money 't I've spent fer the 
good times 't I've had 't I regret ; it's the good times 't I might 
'swell 've bad an' didn't. I'm inclined to think,' he remarked 
with an air of having given the matter consideration, ' that after 
Adam an' Eve got bounced out of the gard'n they kicked them- 
selves as much as anythin' fer not bavin' cleaned up the bull tree 
while they was about it. ' 

. "John laughed and said that that was very likely among their 
regrets. " 

David Harum's views as to what he regarded as a prevalent 
fault of preaching were pronounced. Lenox and he were discuss- 
ing the Episcopal rector in Homeville : 

" ' Putty nice kind of a man, ' remarked David when John came 
back ; ' putty nice kind of a man. 'Bout the only 'quaintance 
you've made of bis kind, ain't he? Wa'al, he's all right fur 's be 
goes. Comes of good stock, I'm told, an' looks it. Runs a good 
deal to emptins in his preachin' tho, they say. How do you find 
him?' 

" ' I think I enjoy his conversation more than his sermons, ' 
admitted John with a smile. 

" * Less of it at times, ain't the' ? ' suggested David. ' I may 
have told ye. ' he continued, ' that I wa'n't a very reg'lar church- 
goer, but I've ben more or less in my time, an' when I did listen 
to the sermon all through, it gen'ally seemed to me that if the 
preacher 'd put all the' really was in it together he wouldn't need 
to have took only 'bout quarter the time; but what with scorin' 
fer a start, an' laggin' on the back stretch, an' ev'ry now an' 
then breakin' to a stan'still, I gen'ally wanted to come down out 
o' the stand before the race was over. The's a good many fast 
quarter bosses,' remarked Mr. Harum, ' but them thatc'n keep 
it up fer a full mile is scurce. ' * 



THE LATIN-AMERICAN COUNCIL AT ROME. 

THE plenary council of the Latin States of America, which 
was convened at Rome by the Pope's command to consider 
certain problems of the Roman Catholic Church in those coun- 
tries, has completed its work, after adopting something over a 
thousand new regulations relating to changes and reforms in ec- 
clesiastical administration. 

It is now officially denied that the council passed any decree 
relating to the separation of the Latin -American churches from 
the control of the Spanish primate, or that that ecclesiastic has 
ever had any proper jurisdiction over these provinces. Monseig- 
neur Santiago Zubiria, Archbishop of Durango, Mexico, who has 
just returned from the council, in the course of an interview 
quoted in the New York Times (August n), pronounces the al- 
leged decree a canard. He says : 

" It is true that the Archbishop of Toledo in Spain still pos- 
sesses the title of Patriarch of the Indies, but it is purely an hon- 
orary one, and he has no more to do with the churches in South 
America than has, say, the Protestant bishop of New York. The 
assertion that an American primate is to be appointed to exercise 
control is of course absurd. The foundation for this report may 
be that the Holy Father, as a special mark of favor and as an ex- 
pression of his satisfaction at the meeting of the council, has an- 
nounced his intention to appoint one of the archbishops who at- 
tended it a cardinal, but who the recipient of the honor is to be 
is not known. 

"The cardinal, whoever he may be, will exercise no authority 
over the churches in South America. There is no supreme head 
there. Mexico and the South American countries are divided 
into ecclesiastical provinces, each of which is independent of the 
other. Each province is in charge of an archbishop, who is an- 



swerable only to the Vatican. At the Council in Rome various 
matters relating to church discipline and the general welfare of 
the church in Latin America were considered, and a complete 
report of existing conditions and the prospects of the church was 
laid before the Pope. There is nothing much in this connection 
that I can tell you that would be of interest to laymen. 

"The Catholic church in Latin America does not wield the 
power it formerly did. All the governments there are against it. 
Despite continuous attacks, however, it has not lost one inch of 
ground with the people. Its influence is ever extending, and 
with the understanding among the archbishops arrived at as a 
result of the council — one of the objects of which was to bring 
church work more in consonance with the changed circumstances 
of modern times — the outlook for the future is hopeful indeed. 

" No provision for another meeting of the council was made. 
It may be many years before another is held. When it is it will 
be dulv convened by a papal bull. It is pretty safe to say, how- 
ever, that in these days of rapid and easy communication the 
next meeting will not be deferred for three more centuries." 

The other points considered by the council, which included the 
archbishops of nearly every metropolitan see in South America, 
Central America, and Mexico, relates to matters of doctrine, 
discipline, and liturgy. Many differences of usage have arisen 
in these far distant countries, but under the decrees of this 
council these will now be completely harmonized. 

Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal church, who has 
lately returned from his second episcopal tour of the South Amer- 
ican missions, takes a rather somber view of the prospects for 
Roman ecclesiastical reform, which he thinks is needed in all the 
Latin-American countries. He says (in The Christian Advo- 
cate, July 27) : 

"The thing that constantly impresses one more and more is the 
emancipation that all thinking people are working out for them- 
selves from the tyranny of an ecclesiastical organization that has 
held undisputed sway for three hundred years. On the one band, 
the follies of the church, the gross superstitions inculcated, the 
frequent lack of the common and necessary morals even in the 
clergy, and the utter failure to meet the conditions of advance in 
thought for men contribute greatly to this result. On the other 
hand, the great tidal influences that are sweeping the human 
mind everywhere to-day toward freedom and development, the 
excellent schools that we have established in these countries, and 
the preaching of the gospel of power that has efficiency to change 
lives and dissipate even the darkness of the grave, have still fur- 
ther contributed to this end 

"The opposition of the common people to the papal church in 
South America has reached such an extent as to obtain the notice 
of the Pope at Rome. About a score of bishops were called to 
Rome early in May to consult in regard to what should be done. 
If these bishops had come together and discussed these matters 
in South America, there would have been a probability of some 
valuable conclusions being reached, at least much information 
would have been obtained. But they were called to discuss this 
question under the predominating influence and stress of the 
papal power in Rome itself ; they were confined to a list of ques- 
tions drawn up by the Pope, and from the report of proceedings, 
as far as they have been given to the public, I have not seen that 
the least progress toward a better state of things has been made. 
Doubtless these bishops will come back impressed by the gran- 
deur of the Romish churches, the magnificence of the millinery, 
the sensuousness of the ritual of the church; but as for any 
amelioration of the real difficulties there is little possibility." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The Ministerial Union of Richmond and Manchester, Va., has deter- 
mined to institute a series of Sunday afternoon meetings of all evangelical 
Christians, at which, in addition to devotional exercises, addresses shall be 
delivered by men appointed by the ministerial unions of the several de- 
nominations on the vital oneness of Christians. 

We learn from The Christian Advocate that the Brotherhood movement 
in Cincinnati for concerted Christian work, instituted about a year ago 
with organizations from the Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Episcopal churches, has been strengthened this year by the accession of 
branches from the English Lutherans, Baptists, and Christians. A perma- 
nent organization, called the Church Brotherhood Union, bas been formed 
in which the different denominations are represented among the officers. 

The census of British Wesleyan Methodism for the current year has 
been taken and is reported in The Methodist Recorder of I/ondon. The 
statistics are collated from the reports made by the superintendents to their 
quarterly meetings. Of the 34 British districts of the Wesleyan Methodist 
church 21 show increase, 12 show decrease, and the district of York is in 
the unique position of having neither advanced nor receded during the 
year. Of the 836 circuits and stations in British Methodism 508 report an 
increase this year, 286 a decrease, and 42 remain stationary. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



CANADIAN PRESS ON THE ALASKAN 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

' I "HE recent speech of Tremier Laurier. in the Canadian Par- 
liament, tho it has been rebuked to some degree in Eng- 
land, evokes approval from most Canadian papers for its war or 
arbitration sentiment. Even the Toronto Globe, which is prone 
to get a little nervous over war talk, says : 

"The greater the amount of time consumed in negotiations 
the better pleased the Americans will be. They are quite con- 
tent with the status quo. They want no change which will de- 
prive them of their present grip of the Yukon trade, and if they 
could waste a few years negotiating it would be profitable years 
for their coast cities. 

"This is the governing factor in the matter. Washington is 
playing the game of Seattle and San Francisco, and, according 
to the catechism of American diplomacy, that is its first duty. 
... It is not a time for regret::, however, but for action, and 
whatever course Parliament may see fit to take it will find the 
country behind it. There does not seem to be any present need 
for such measures as the shutting out of American miners; the 
master-key to the situation is an all-Canadian route to our own 
territory. Having once obtained that, we may be as indifferent 
as the Americans themselves as to bow long it takes the diplo- 
mats to settle the boundary line." 

Complaints about the attitude of the American editors in this 
matter are very numerous in Canada. "The ingenuity of the 
American scribe in twisting the matter to the advantage of his 
country, altbo at the expense of truth, is characteristic and amu- 
sing." says the Victoria Times", and The Witness, Montreal, re- 
marks : 

" We refuse to believe that the people of the United States wish 
to plunder and overreach us, or at least that they would so wish 
if they were taught by their press and their government to love 
us as brethren and not to hate us as rascals. We believe that if 
they knew the whole facts a righteous conclusion could easily be 
reached. If governments in democratic countries dare not do 
right for fear the people will not approve, it seems to follow that 
where diplomacy is being carried on on behalf of democratic 
peoples, they who have the final, and indeed the only, say in the 
matter should hear what is said on both sides of the argument, 
or, in other words, that the negotiations should be carried on 
practically in public. As it is, wise men come together bound 
band and foot to the service of the giant Ignorance." 

The Montreal Herald claims that the United States is afraid 
to submit the matter to a board of arbitration that may be con- 
sidered fair by Canadians, and adds : 

"Canada's right to impose such restrictions upon aliens enter- 
ing her territory as to her may seem right and proper, is cate- 
gorically denied by our American friends in this claim respecting 
the Lynn inlet. In so many words they say. We hold the door 
to your country, and propose to hold it, whether it belongs to us 
or not, in order that we may restrain you from passing legislation 
that we might consider prejudicial to our interests." 

The suggestion that England should exercise pressure upon 
Canada has aroused the wrath of many commentators. The 
Chatham Banner says : 

"The Americans' whimpering and whining about England not 
caring anything for Canada — that she would be better off without 
us — that we are neither good nor useful to England, etc., borders 
on the ridiculous, rather than a serious discussion of an impor- 
tant international question. They throw to the winds all the 
professions of settling disputes by arbitration. " 

The Toronto Telegram, nevertheless, admits that Great Brit- 
ain, in order to stand well with the United States, may be quite 
willing to sacrifice Canadian interests. It says : 

"Great Britain is still in the business of offering Canada's 



rights as the purchase price of the gold bricks which Uncle Sam 
is always ready to work off on John Bull 

"Canada should make sure of the trade with a genuine all- 
Canadian line from a British Columbian seaport, and then it mat- 
ters little how soon the United States, with the aid of Great Brit- 
ain, completes the robbery of this country. 

" It may be necessary that Canada should be a victim to Great 
Britain's insane fondness for the United States, but it can not be 
necessary that Canada should be a fool and blind to the truth 
that Great Britain has a weakness for throwing away the rights of 
this country in vainly pursuing the phantom of American good 
will." 

The Westminster, Toronto, says : 

" In the United States the disposition toward fair discussion of 
the issue is growing, altbo a g od many of the more ill-condi- 
tioned newspapers persist in the theory, often abusively expressed, 
that because a community is a colony it thereby has no rights 
worth respecting. . . . The gold-fields which may lie along the 
disputed boundary line are of far less importance than the ques- 
tion of free access or a barred gateway. But the American State 
Department has of late shown r. disposition to concede this free 
access, their offer . . . now being a lease of a port on the Lynn 
canal, American sovereignty being retained. This is very satis- 
factory ; but what Canada wants is arbitration. If the parties to 
the arbitration choose to insure themselves against an adverse 
decision by an agreement whereby in any event each will retain 
a foothold on the Lynn canal, that is another matter." 

Many Canadian papers inform their readers that England saved 
us from destruction during the Spanish-American war, and tho 
they do not mention anything in direct proof of this assertion, 
they charge us with base ingratitude. The Anglo-Saxon, Ot- 
tawa, says: 

" A little over a year ago the great American people had a foreign 
war on their hands and were in danger o£ being turned down by 
the European powers. England saved them this humiliation, 
and while England's aid was necessary they swore all kinds of 
friendship. But bow is it to-day? . . . Their entire press is 
talking fight, and suggesting if we do not bow to their demands, 
they will wipe out the whole boundary line, annex Canada, and 
bid adieu to England as a power on the American continent. . . 

"As to war no right-thinking person 'wants to see it if it can by 
any honorable means be avoided. A w»r betw en the United 
States and England, with Canada as the field of action, would be 
criminal, and the government responsible Tor it deserving of the 
condemnation of every Christian man. At the same time, how- 
ever, Canada must have justice. That is all she asks, and the 
refusal to grant her that will throw the responsibility for what- 
ever may happen upon the United States Government." 

The Toronto Saturday Night speaks of " the extreme dishon- 
esty of the writings emanating from Washington and New York " 
in this case, and of the "trickery resorted to by American politi- 
cians. " It adds : 

" The McKinley Government, which has misled the people with 
regard to the condition of affairs in the Philippines, seems to find 
it easier in other matters to misinform the republic than to wisely 
manage its affairs. The surprising thing is that great news- 
papers which are opposed to the McKinley Government are so 
deficient in knowledge or in honesty that they do not unmask 
McKinley and show what a false countenance he turns to bis own 
people when dealing with this boundary dispute. It was from 
Washington that the story came charging Canada with having 
upset the proposal to arbitrate the boundary question, and altho 
this has been shown to the world to be false — shown by the pub- 
lished minutes of the conference — yet that false statement, with 
arguments based upon it, goes out daily from high officials at 
Washington to newspapers all over the republic. The Adminis- 
tration at Washington is studiously misinforming the people of 
the United States, and for a purpose that may lead to something 
disastrous. " 

The following, from Events, Ottawa, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of plain speaking • 

"The Yankee plays poker and the Englishman does not. Now 
a Canadian can play poker quite as well if not better than the 
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Yankee. The Americans are shouting like the French did—' Not 
an inch of our territory. ' Sir Wilfrid knows quite well, better 
than any Englishman does, what that means. He knows that 
that is bluff, and he is calling the bluff. His cards are arbitrate 
or fight. The Globe, like a nervous old thing, says, ' Oh, my ! 
Don't fight.' But we hope Sir Wilfrid will put his cards face 
down on the table and if necessary put his six-shooter on the top 
of them and say. ' I call that hand. * Then we will see what the 
bluff means." 

The paper, moreover, complains that Mr. Chamberlain was too 
civil to the Americans, and adds : 

" For any trouble that may come out of this dispute the Ameri- 
cans will not be as responsible as the colonial secretary who is 
chiefly responsible for having puffed them up with a false idea of 
their own importance. The only circumstances that compensate 
for this state of affairs is the knowledge that, if war does come, 
the United States of America will get such a smashing as will put 
them in their place for the next hundred years. " 



EUROPEAN VIEWS OF THE BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE. 

THE recent strong expressions by Canadian statesmen and 
editors can not be said to have awakened much of an echo 
in Great Britain. Even journals with a very jingoistic tendency 
advise the Canadians to "go slow." The St. James' s Gazette 
infers that "the bracing air of the American continent has devel- 
oped a love of strong words, " and adds : 

" But nobody thinks of war in connection with the Canadian- 
American dispute, and therefore it is thought safe to mention the 
word. This explains a good deal ; and yet, since it is we who 
will have to fight if Canada does make the quarrel, our fellow 
subjects must allow us to plead for the use of a more quiet style. 
We put it to them whether continual talking about war is not one 
way of making people think of it. . . . Nor is it at all soothing 
to hear that all Canada's sorrows have arisen because 'British 
statesmen ' have been 'most unwilling to allow any circumstances 
whatever even to threaten collision with the United States.' 
Therefore, says Sir Charles [Tupper], the States are taking ad- 
vantage of the backwardness of Great Britain, which really must 
make them understand that she will be treated as a vertebrate 
animal, seeing that the present attitude of Washington would be 
offensive from the Almighty to a black beetle. Sir Charles pre- 
sumably wishes to influence the actions of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and through it of the imperial Government. He looks, we 
conceive, to being Prime Minister again, and yet, if words mean 
anything, he is agitating for the presentation of an ultimatum 
which could only produce war. Sir W. Laurier was calmer, but 
even he was tolerably emphatic. " 

The Speaker, London, also thinks that some moderation on the 
part of the Canadians would be useful in settling the question, 
and fears that our politicians are not quite initiated into the 
duties of diplomatists. It says : 

" It must be admitted that the course of the dispute has not 
been exactly encouraging to the less circumspect among those 
who have regarded the ' Anglo-American alliance ' as already 
virtually complete. It has been said that the biography of almost 
every conspicuous American Senator or Congressman might 
record that its subject worked on a farm and read law with a 
country attorney ; and the American diplomatist, still more the 
American Senator, seldom realizes the fact that he is not merely 
an attorney, bound to press every consideration that may tell in 
favor of his client, and get the utmost from the other side that 
he can. English diplomatists have always recognized that this 
course is not the duty of the diplomatist ; that friendly relations 
with America mean compromise, and may even bs worth a sacri- 
fice. The Canadian negotiators, unfortunately, have taken the 
American rather than the English view of their functions. Both 
sides, consequently, have stood out and made difficulties. * 

The Saturday Review, however, thinks it is time to call a 
halt to "such gross, unprovoked insults" as the arbitration forced 



upon England in the Venezuelan boundary dispute, when Lord 
Salisbury " sat down to pen a long scholarly answer to the vulgar 
bombast of Mr. Olney," and it demands that Canada stand firm, 
even to the withdrawal from all intercourse with the United 
States. It says : 

"With thousands of Americans slaughtering Filipinos, whom 
they want to free, vhile the truth is concealed from the public by 
methods worse than Russia's, as an instance of external ag- 
gression, and with a reign of terror in Cleveland, where a strike 
is conducted with nitroglycerin bombs, as an example of internal 
convulsion, there is raised the grave question of what will happen 
when the present tide of prosperity turns. Therefore to urge 
Canada to go beyond the bounds of reasonable concession would 
be good neither for her nor the empire." 

On the continent of Europe, the dispute is looked upon as a 
good joke. The Neuesten Nachrichten, Munich, says : 

"It is a strong piece of irony to find the allied, or at least 
friendly, Anglo-Saxon nations thus quarreling among them- 
selves. At The Hague they try to beat the ' humanity ' record 
and loudly proclaim their love of peace. On the other band, they 
are willing and determined to destroy the independence of noble, 
if numerically weak nations, whose territory they regard as within 
their 'sphere of interests.' The greatest joke of all, however, 
would be if the Peace Conference were immediately followed by 
actual complications between the two cousins. " 

Nobody believes that such differences could really occur over 
this question. "The Americans," says the Amsterdam Handels- 
blad, "are getting really worried over the matter, and wish to 
have it settled." Secretary Hay, relates the paper, has declared 
that the United States would rather lose the disputed territory 
than go to war. The Journal des Dibats, Paris, says : 

"There is too much of good humor in the relations between 
England and the United States at present to warrant a fear of 
serious difficulties. The Americans certainly are well disposed 
toward England. Yet this Alaskan boundary question can not 
be shelved indefinitely. Railroads are being constructed there, 
and authority must be established by either country among the 
miners who emigrate there. Yet England, despite her wish to 
conciliate the United States, can not use her authority to force 
Canada to make important concessions. Nor is it expedient for 
Laurier to abate his demands, despite bis manifest imperialism. 
The Americans will probably consent to a form of arbitration 
satisfactory to Canada and Great Britain. But even if it does 
not become more threatening, the present crisis is not without 
interest to the civilized world. Some months ago British news- 
paper agents succeeded in making the Americans believe that 
England alone saved the United States from the dark conspira- 
cies of Europe. The same men announced that America, from 
sheer gratitude, would be the page who carries the train of 
Britannia's imperialism. The English presented the situation as 
a sort of menace to the rest of the world, and this, at last, put 
the European continent out of humor with the United Jtat;s. It 
is not necessary to believe '.bat this petty frontier -juarr^l './ill 
cause serious estrangement between the United Stato; an 'Ireat 
Britain, yet it shows that the United States has preserver its in- 
dependence as regards John Bull, and that the pretensions and 
assurances of the British journals end in smoke. " 

The above quotation expresses to a nicety the opinion of tbe 
great European journals which, if they are not taken by tbe 
masses, indicate what passes through the minds of the ruling 
classes. — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



The Spy Mania In France.— President Loubet of the 
French republic, has pardoned Gen. de Giletta de San Guiseppe. 
Tbe unfortunate Italian was au^ht with a French map in his 
possession, on which he had marked some excursions he meant 
to undertake from Nizza. The French will and must have a spy, 
so the Italian was sentenced. The Figaro, Paris, regards the 
pardon as a special act of international courtesy. It expresses 
itself, in substance, as follows : 

The release of the prisoner is a special mark of esteem to Italy, 
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and will be appreciated as such in that country. It has, at least, 
been shown that the Italian Government had nothing to do with 
the matter, and that, if General Giletta acted as a spv, he did so 
entirely on bis own responsibility. The authorities at Rome do 
not approve of his conduct, and may even punish him. 

This last statement is not exactly correct, if the Italian press is 
to be trusted. The Secolo, Milan, declares that the general 
merely wished to make bicycle excursions, and mapped them out 
as other people do. What he could have seen is known to every- 
body, and the sketches found in his possession are of old fortifica- 
tions whose value is chiefly historical. The Tribuna, Rome, bit- 
terly complains of the continued animosity of France toward 
Italy, "an animosity which some day will bear unpleasant fruit." 

The French jingo press, however, are not at all satisfied with 
the release of the general. The Intransigent calls the Italians 
knaves, and the French President a traitor. The A utoriti and 
the Libre Parolt express themselves in similar terms. The 
Petit Journal says : 

"This untimely release of a noted spy will only encourage 
others who are equally anxious to hurt France. It is difficult to 
offer to foreign spies, in a more humble manner, an opportunity 
to examine our defenses. The true friends of France stand 
aghast. Loyal Frenchmen think to do their duty to their country 
by tracing the footsteps of the shameless agents of the Triple 
Alliance. This incident shows that their unselfish endeavors are 
not appreciated. Our Ministers should have at least shown 
enough sense of duty to wait a longer time ere they obeyed the 
orders received from Rome or Berlin. " 

The Milit&r Wochenblatt, Berlin, remarks that there is very 
little in any country that could be discovered by tourists. But 
since the French, who are as secretive in their industrial affairs 
as in military matters, see a spy in every foreigner, foreigners 
should not give them any excuse to arrest them, and should stay 
away from France. — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



OUR WEST INDIAN WARDS, AND ANNEXA- 
TION. 

THE general tenor of the information received abroad from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico is that American military rule is not 
welcome, and that an administration by politicians appointed from 
Washington would be still less popular ; yet there is a tendency 
to await the decision of Congress before any attempt is made to 
obtain independence by main force. General Gomez's words are 
regarded as in keeping with the opinion of most Cubans. He is 
reported to have said : 

" We have called in the help of a neighboring people, and their 
interference has ended our late struggle. But no one could have 
thought that this memorable incident would be followed by a 
military occupation by the troops of our allies, who now treat us 
as a people incapable of self-government, and have placed a yoke 
upon us which circumstances force us to bear. But that can not 
be our fate in the end. We must endeavor to assist, by peaceful 
methods, the work of reorganization begun by the Americans, a 
work as difficult for them as for us. Hence there must be unity, 
there must be but one party, under whose banner we will prove 
that the peace we have won is as honorable as the war we have 
fought." 

The great majority of Cubans, it is thought, want nothing so 
much as peace. "They want to work, to build up the homes that 
were destroyed, to retrieve their shattered fortunes," says the 
EUrella de Panama. But many of those who ranked as officers 
during the rebellion against Spain expect to be rewarded with 
government positions, and the presence of the Americans is not 
pleasing to them. At present their influence seems to be small. 
The Cuban correspondent of the Lei, Santiago de Chile, says : 

" It would seem that the Cubans really do not feel much grati- 
tude to the insurgents— four fifths of them negroes. An equal 



proportion of the Cuban army certainly were physically unfit for 
service. Hence the American troops, when they entered Havana, 
were the more welcome. " 

There is said to be a widespread and growing resentment 
against interference with the customs of the people. Such orders 
as that people may not appear in their undershirts in the streets, 
the prohibition of smoking in the cars, and some other restrictions 
do not seem to suit the Cubans. The Toronto Globe says : 

"What would be said if such an order were promulgated in 
Chicago or New York in midsummer, and for prolonged heat 
spells neither of them is in it with either Havana or Manila. In 
the same way smoking has been forbidden on the street cars in 
Havana. In a country where men. women, and children smoke, 
and smoke all day, this is felt to be a senseless deprivation. 
Whatever may be thought of the smoking habit, it can not be 
cured in a whole people in this way. American rule is more 
likely to be discredited than helped by small tyrannies of this 
sort." 

Moreover, as in the Philippines, a tendency is reported on the 
part of our soldiers to treat the natives as "niggers," and to 
slight their language. The ex-officers of the Cuban army skil- 
fully foster the disaffection thus created by manifestoes like the 
following issued by Col. Enrique Colazo : 

"We can not serve Cuba and America at one and the same 
time. The ideas prevalent in the two countries are too different 
to permit it. We are treated like conquered enemies, and forced 
to speak English. The Americans are not true to their promises, 
our independence is in danger. The time has come to unite with 
the same energy which we showed in our struggle against Spain." 

Many correspondents of European papers think, nevertheless, 
that with a little prudence serious trouble may be avoided. The 
correspondent of the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, writes that 
there are too many American soldiers who have nothing to do, 
get drunk, quarrel with each other, and are insolent to the 
natives. Were it not for this, things would run smoothly enough, 
as the military governors really have made very few changes so 
far. He adds : 

"It should be remembered that the official staff of the adminis- 
tration remains pretty much the same as under Spanish rule. The 
Spanish party, therefore, is not much interested in politics, and 
cares nothing for the 'Cuba Libre ' talk of the insurgents. Most 
of the former adherents of Spain are now for annexation to the 
United States. They fear that, if a republic is established, their 
former loyalty to Spain will be remembered against them. The 
press, too, has turned since the occupation by the Americans. 
The Gaceta de la Habana, formerly Spanish-official, is now 
American-official. The Discusion remains Radical, and prints 
under its title the legend, 'A Cuban paper for the Cuban people. '" 

"Unless the American people wish to be deceived, their inter- 
ests require the most complete disclosure of the facts." remarks 
the London Spectator ; yet these facts evidently are not easy to 
obtain even by men who, as neutrals in Cuba, should be able to 
judge. For while the Dutch correspondent just quoted believes 
that the wealthy Spanish Cubans would welcome annexation, the 
correspondent of The Weekly Register, London, thinks that 
"the Cubans, in spite of optimistic reports, are solidly against 
it. " He says further : 

"Despite the American Government's altruistic pledges, 
Cubans and Spaniards are alike distrustful of American inten- 
tions. There is no danger of revolt, tho rebels would find no 
difficulty in arming themselves in the event of a revolt. But sus- 
picion is the daily bread of the Cubans. Archbishop Chapelle is 
the only American who seems to enjoy the confidence of the peo- 
ple, with Gen. Fitzhugh Lee a long way after him. " 

A revolt in the small island of Puerto Rico would seem alto- 
gether too hopeless to be attempted, yet from there also discon- 
tent is reported. The Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin, is in- 
formed that our troops on the island were anything but well cared 
for at first, and showed too great a tendency to "help themselves " 
to impress the Puerto Ricans favorably with their new masters.— 
Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 
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WHAT IS THE CZAR'S CHARACTER? 

' I 'HE power of the kings and queens in some of the monarchies 
*■ of Europe is so shadowy that the character of these ex- 
alted personages is of comparatively little importance and their 
political opinions a matter of indifference. The case is different 
in countries like Austria, Germany, and Russia, where the peo- 
ple grant a certain amount of obedience and deference to the 
wishes and views of the sovereign. But while the Kaiser, im- 
pelled to augment his limited legal powers by personal influence, 
lives to an unusual degree in the full glare of public criticism, 
the Czar, invested with autocratic powers, remains a persona in- 
cognita untii his character can be judged from many years of 
action. Hence we have but little definite knowledge, even now, 
of Nicholas II. The Scandinavians, influenced by the Danish 
court, which used to exercise the same power in Russia that 
Queen Victoria's court hoped to obtain in Germany if Emperor 
Frederick III. bad lived, describe the present Czar as a weakling, 
while such observers as W. T. Stead and Bertha von Suttners 
see in him a pure enthusiast, energetic, tho somewhat inexperi- 
enced. In a brochure published recently at Leipsic by Bresnitz 
von Sydacow, entitled "Czar Nicholas II. and His Court," we 
find a very different description. We take from it the following : 

"Nicholas II. is perhaps the most somber, silent monarch who 
ever occupied a throne. He smiles rarely, talks little, and turns 
his eyes generally toward the ground. Not that he is afraid of 
assassins ; he has inherited the fearlessness of his grandfather, 
the murdered Alexander II. , is a fatalist, and says : ' I will live 
and die for Russia ; the manner of death is of no importance to 
me. ' On the whole, bis tastes are more bourgeois than princely, 
he lives a simple life and is a good husband and father. Of wine 
he takes very little, and like most hard workers he eats little and 
hastily. At meals he becomes a little more lively, however. He 
does not care for court ceremonies, does not permit the people to 
be kept from him, and cares little for dress. Civilian clothes he 
does not like, and until he visited France he did not even own a 
dress- coat. 

"The Czar is an untiring worker. He reads every document 
sent to him, and adds remarks to them in blue pencil. His 
memory is excellent, and he knows well whether his orders have 
been executed. His wife is nearly always with him ; she sits by 
his side busying herself with needlework while he is reading and 
writing. When visitors arrive, she often wishes to leave, but is 
prevented by the Czar. He loves his daughters dearly, and was 
deeply affected when the Czarina begged his pardon for not pre- 
senting him with a son. 

" For a long time the Czar has tried to break the power of the 
court camarilla. But this parasitism is too firmly established on 
the body politic of Russia to effect its removal. He now is spe- 
cially engaged in educational work. ' Russia has had her czar 
liberator, ' he says ; 'she now needs her czar educator ' ; and his 
efforts in this direction are such that he deserves the name." 

That the Finns have been robbed of their independence in the 
endeavor to consolidate the Russian empire is true enough, we 
are told ; but that a Finn who is willing to be a Russian first will 
suffer serious inconvenience from this fact is to be doubted. To 
this day Germans who are willing to become Russian subjects are 
treated with exceptional consideration in Russia. Poles who talk 
of independence are crushed, but Poles who are loyal to the em- 
pire are very much petted. Moreover, the advantages of modern 
civilization are extended to the uttermost limits of the empire. 
The National Zeilunjr, Berlin, says : 

"The conference for the abolition of banishment to Siberia, 
which the Czar summoned May 19, has been mentioned as a vic- 
tory of civilization, and in many ways it is such a victory. For 
murderers and other heavy criminals, banishment and the work 
in Siberian mines were not too hard a punishment ; but the trans- 
portation there — marching for months with fetters — certainly was. 
Moreover, the banishment of decent people for political reasons. 



and the ' administrative banishment ' ordered by local authorities, 
which needed no excuse at all, certainly were blots upon civiliza- 
tion. True, many of the criminals could establish themselves in 
Siberian towns after their terms of hard labor were over, and 
many of the banished politicians were accorded the same privi- 
lege ; but, nevertheless, their lot was a hard one. 

"Yet it must not be supposed that reasons of mere humanity 
influenced the Czar when he abolished this form of punishment ; 
it has been found expedient to colonize Siberia, and decent men 
will not settle among the criminals; hence deportation must 
cease. " 

It will be remembered that Great Britain also was forced to 
throw open her "Siberia" in Australia for the same reason. — 
Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



THE RUN ON CANADIAN BANKS. 

THE recent defalcations of some bank clerks, magnified by 
certain Canadian journals, created a panic by which French 
Canadian banks were chiefly affected. None of the establish- 
ments attacked seems to have broken down utterly, but much in- 
convenience was experienced, and many depositors passed a bad 
quarter of an hour. Some of the more sober journals attribute 
the trouble to the heartless selfishness of the "yellow" journals, 
and suggest remedies. The London, Ontario, Advertiser , one 
of the best-edited papers in Canada, says : 

"The Canadian banking system, in its stability and elasticity, 
is one of the best in the world, and is frequently held up as a 
pattern by the American banking interests ; but there should be 
some provision against the recurrence of such disturbances as 
Montreal has suffered. . . . The Jacques Cartier Bank, a per- 
fectly solvent institution, could not meet the run, and suspended 
temporarily, inflicting a severe hardship on scores of small traders, 
who will be unable to finance their business in the mean time. 
The Banque d'Hochelaga managed to stem the tide, having 
plenty of funds available. By employing extra paying tellers, 
and piling up gold and bills in full view of the excited depositors, 
confidence was partially restored. The absurdity of the panic is 
evident by a glance at the monthly statement, which shows the 
assets of the Hochelaga Bank to be $7,884,472, against deposits 
on demand of $967,016 and deposits on notice of $3,850,885. La 
Banque Nationale, equally strong, was also affected, tho to a 
much less degree. The stock market was violently agitated, and 
some of the best securities fell several points. 

"One of the most admirable features of the Canadian banking 
act is the absolute security of the note circulation. Every Cana- 
dian bank-note is as good as gold, even if the bank of issue be- 
comes a wreck. Every chartered bank deposits with the Govern- 
ment a sum in cash, equal to 5 per cent, of its note circulation ; 
and out of this fund the notes of any insolvent bank are redeem- 
able. It should be . . . possible to apply this principle, in some 
form, to such a contingency as that in Montreal, by requiring all 
the banking interests to protect any chartered bank of unques- 
tioned solvency from the effects of a groundless panic. Banks 
usually volunteer this assistance, but it might be made compul- 
sory. " 

The Montreal Witness thinks depositors themselves, by a more 
plentiful exercise of common sense, may prevent the inconven- 
ience to which such incidents subjects them. The paper says : 

" It is to be hoped that one result of the present trouble will be 
to cause depositors intelligently to investigate the financial posi- 
tion of the institutions which they intend to entrust with their 
money, liecause, with the certain knowledge that these are sound, 
they will be able to support rather than to try to break them in 
times of trial It is sincerely to be hoped that a common- 
sense view of things will now obtain ; there is no cause for mis- 
trust, and a senseless panic such as that to which certain classes 
have given way during this week disturbs and interferes with 
even sound business to some degree. " 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



The method of collecting debts in Japan Is in 
general similar to that prevailing in tlte United 
States, namely, by action at law simply or by ac 
tion with attachment of the debtor's property. 

The courts provided for this purpose are : (i) Ku 
•aibansbo, or local courts, having jurisdiction 
over claims under 100 yen ($50) in amount, (j) 
Cn:bo saibansho, or district courts, having juris- 
diction in cases involving larger amounts. Prom 
tit chiho saibansho appeals lie to the (3) Koso in, 
or appeal courts, and to the (4) Daishin in, or su- 
preme court of the empire. 

Foreign plaintiffs not residing in Japan should 
Iiraish their agents or attorneys here with ample 
po«ers of attorney, with authority of substitu- 
t-oa. Such documents should be attested by a 
ipiomatic or consular officer of Japan. Foreign 
- aintiffsare required to give security for costs. 
Tit period of limitation of actions arising out of 
contracts for the sale of goods is two years. For- 
e.'jn defendants in Japan are sued before the con. 
n'-ar courts of their respective nations. This will 
cease to be the case after the operation of the new 
treaties in July neat. 



Consul-General Winslow, of Stockholm, on April 
:-. is9j, informs the department that the author- 
ises there have been very active in their inspec- 
ts of pork. During the month of March, no 
teier than 7,040 slaughtered hogs were inspected, 
together with 19 pieces of American "short clears.* 1 
Trichinosis was found in 34 carcasses of Swedish 
and in 1 piece of American "short clears." 
3Jr. Winslow adds : "I want our packers to know 
tit there is a good market here for pork products, 
r- they will spoil it if they do not send the article 
rr.perly prepared.** 



Mr. Mertens. in charge of the consular agency at 
Valencia, writes, under date of April 17, 1899, that 
•-t wheat Imports of Spain during the month of 
Kirch amounted to 19,000 tons (2,205 pounds), di- 
v ded as follows : From United States, 7.000 tons ; 
from France, 4,000 tons ; from Russia, 6,000 tons ; 
!'ysn other countries, 3,000 tons. Mr. Mertens also 
r- -.es an increase in the imports during 1899 of 
c^-.ton and artificial guano. 



Is reply to a Missouri correspondent. Consul- 
General Gowdy writes from Paris, May 4, 1899 : 

"The first regular bourse of commerce was es- 
tablished at Antwerp in 1531 ; Rouen followed in 
1556, then Hamburg, London, Amsterdam, and 
fisally Paris, in 1645. As is usual in France, the 
bourse of commerce was created under the pat- 
ronage of tbe chamber of commerce and at the 
request of various syndical chambers. The con- 
cession was granted for the present building by 
tbe city of Paris In 1880 (it standing on ground 
belonging to tbe town, on the site of the old corn 
exchange). The building is owned by a company 
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known as the Societe Anonyme de la Bourse de 
Commerce, which collects rents from those hold- 
ing offices, as follows: Ground floor— large offices 
with entries on the hall and on the street, 9,000 
francs ($1,737) yearly ; offices opening on the hall 
only, 4,000 to 6,000 francs ($579 to $1,158); entresol, 
1,500 francs ($289.50) per annum; first floor, j.ooo to 
1,300 francs ($193 to $231) ; second floor, 800 to 1,000 
francs ($154.40 to $193). The secretary states that 
the average attendance on the trading floor is from 
1,100 to 5,000, the latter number being reached on 
days when the grain dealers congregate. It is 
calculated that on these days »o,ooo,ooo francs' 
worth of business is transacted at the bourse. 
The articles chiefly traded within the building are 
sugar, oil, grain, seeds, flour, forage, and alcohol. 
The business transacted in the hall of the bourse 
of commerce is under the control of the chamber 
of commerce, the company holding the lease of the 
building having no authority beyond the enter- 
prise of leasing the offices. The bourse of com- 
merce is open to the public from 9 till 7, except on 
fete days, which are decided by the chamber of 
commerce." 



Minister Smith, of Monrovia, under date of 
March 34, 1899, gives the value of Imports into the 
Gold Coast colony from the United States from 
the 30th of June, 1897, to February, 1899, as £69,173 
($336,636). During the same period, the exports 
declared for the United States were valued at 
£37.405 ($133,336). The exports consisted of palm 
oil, mahogany, monkeys, parrots, and leopards. 
Twelve American vessels, with a total tonnage of 
5,433 tons, arrived and cleared during the seven 
months under consideration. 



The following extract is from a letter to a Penn- 
sylvania firm by Consul Prickitt, of Reims: 

"The cost of roofing-slate, laid down in Reims, 
Is, for the best qualities, 34 francs ($4.63) per 
thousand. The size of the pieces is approximately 
13 by j'/i inches. As laid here, it takes fifty-four 
pieces to cover a space 39 inches square. This 
slate weighs 350 kilograms (760 pounds) per thou- 
sand. The duty on roofing-slate in Prance is 1.40 
francs (27 cents/ per 100 kilograms (220 pounds). 
Polished slate is charged 4 to 5 francs (77.3 to 96.5 
cents) per 100 kilograms. The principal slate 
quarries of this district are at Pumay and Signy 
le Petit. The slate of Fumay is the most valu- 
able, being of a beautiful violet color and having 
a fine grain. Heat and cold do not affect it. It 
sells for about a francs (38.6 cents) more a thou- 
sand than the roofing-slate from other quarries. 
The principal dealer in this city is Victor Druart, 
ChauBsee du Port, No. 37. Slate is exported from 
Prance in large quantities, and but little is im- 
ported. It is used in this country chiefly for 
roofing. I do not think this market promising for 
the introduction of roofing-slate from America." 
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PERSONALS. 



One of the most peculiar figures In modern his- 
tory, says a writer in the New York Evening Post, 
was Ulisses Heureaux. 

" For years he held his post with a tact and fin- 
esse that would have done credit to a finished dip- 
lomat ; threatening one man, paying hush-money 
to another, alternately disgracing and rewarding 
friends and enemies alike ; securing vast sums 
for his personal expenditure, and through it all 
managing somehow to keep the national credit 
from failing utterly, while he boasted openly and 
with that peculiar bonhomie that he sometimes 
chose to affect that ' no five men in the island 
could kill him.' Three of them did it, however, 
the other day, but, if the reports are to be be- 
lieved, not in open fight. * Lilysse,' as he was 
commonly called, was too thoroughly feared for 
that. . . . 

*' Physically, Heureaux was an impressive man. 
Tall beyond the height of most Creoles— he must 
have stood nearly six feet— powerfully built, and 
commanding in appearance, courteous and tactful 
in speech, he made one forget the monkey-like 
grotesqueness of his features. But he was shrewd, 
crafty, and remorseless if thwarted. Under his 
rule human life was held cheaper than I ever be- 
lieved could be possible. To say that he bad 
friends would hardly be possible, but he had 
many adherents, for disloyalty meant, sooner or 
later, death to the transgressor. A friend of mine, 
an English merchant, told me last January that, 
while in conversation with Heureaux, the latter 
had alluded to his own quickness in suppressing 
crime, instancing a case where, some years before, 
a man adjudged guilty of burning a sugar-cane 
plantation had been seized, quietly carried across 
the river from San Domingo city to a place called 
Pajarito, and there hung to a tree, to remain for 
three days a warning to the people at large. The 
fact that no form of legal trial had been gone 
through mattered little ; the President, as a man 
of decisive action, had sustained his reputation. 

" Born of a Haitien negro father and a mother 
who came from St. Thomas, Ulisses Heureaux 
took part in Santo Domingo's early struggles 
against Spain, and during the war of liberation in 
1863-65 rose to the post of colonel-of-staff. Later 
he served in the uprisings under Cabral, and held 
one minor office after another until 1874, when 
President Merino made him his Minister of the In- 
terior. When Merifio's term of office ceased, 
Heureaux was made President for the then con- 
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stnntlonal terra of two years, at the close of which 
be retired to private life. But two years later he 
cropped up again as a cand.date and was elected." 



la a character sketch of Andrew H. Green, "New 
York's foremost citizen," in Success, Ellery Ogden 
isyt: 

"Andrew H. Green was born at Green Hill, 
Worcester, Mass., the home of his ancestors for 
lis fenerations. This home he inherited, and oc- 
cupies every snmmer fora brief period. He came 
to New Vork when a boy, and first did work in a 
mercantile capacity, and then studied law. He 
aid not seek public place. But somehow public 
opinion fastened upon him as a man who could be 
tratcd safely with great interests, and he was 
caosen to discharge important public duties, re- 
quiring absolute integrity, energy, and foresight 
Fortwelvo years he was the executive officer of 
tie Park Commission, and was regarded almost aa 
the creator of New York's magnificent park sys. 
t«m. To his efforts, also, was largely due the es- 
tablishment of the American Museum of Natural 
H;s:ory, the Zoological Gardens, the Metropolitan 
Xaeum of Art, and the Meteorological Observa- 
tory. His crowning work for the people of his 
tiopted city was the formation of ' Greater New 
York,' with an extent of territory adequate to any 
screase of population or of demand for commer 
cal facilities for many years to come. 

The creative genius of this many-sided man is 
•Sown also in his advocacy of the purchase of the 
Niagara's shore by the State of New York, to be 
ued forever by the people as a pleasure-ground, 
:;stead of permitting its beauties to be bartered 
for coin by greedy speculators. Daring as this 
conception was, challenging the opposition of 
vsted interests at Niagara, and setting up a new 
faction, almost, for the state government, it be- 
=ae an accomplished fact under the guiding hand 
-l!r. Green and his fellow commissioners. The 
:ritage of the people was redeemed by him once 
=.-re. At a recent meeting of the Niagara Reser- 
vation Commission, a set of resolutions was en- 
tressed, setting forth the splendid services of Mr. 
areen in this connection, and changing the name 
cfllath Island, just above the falls, to Green Isl- 
and, in bis honor. The Hudson River Bridge, an- 
xber of bis pet projects, he expects to live to see 
cc-snpleted. " 
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ffUEES Victoria is very fond of her grandchil- 
dren, and their presence with her quite softens 
-'■ heart toward all sorts of suitors in whom they 
uxe an interest. An amusing story, which illus- 
trates this statement, is told by the London pa- 
per*. One day not long ago the Queen, accom- 
panied by her grandsons, the children of Prince 
Henry cf Battenberg, was driving out of the 
ground* of Balmoral Castle when just outside the 
gate they encountered a man who had a dancing- 
bear, in order to exhibit which he had been way- 
laying the royal carriage. The boys at once 
iemanded the performance, and the Queen, some- 
what against her own inclinations, caused the 
carriage to halt while the animal went through its 
pjices. When the performance was over, the 
'•■^een sent her footman with a sovereign for the 
sari, which she was surprised to see him refuse. 
Asked what he wanted, the man said: "I should 
: --« much better a certificate just showing that 
=:•' bear had had the honor to dance before her 
SUj-sty." The Queen was not at all Inclined to 
ri=t this somewhat presumptuous petition, but 
::e of her grandsons again intervened. " I don't 
see, - " he said, "why a bear should not have a 
r iral paten t. In Rome a horse was once appointed 
c-s3'. ! " This display of schoolboy erudition de- 
: Titcd the a^ed Qneen, but she wished to test his 
k-owled;e farther. " Well, well," she said, " tell 
=5 tie name of the Emperor who committed this 
m r,< »tn?idity, and your bear shall have his royal 
srtiSeaw " "It was Caligula!" shouted the 
'~ -ce. A servant ascertained the name of the 
»»r -exhibitor, and that very evening a messen- 
»rr brought h : m a document, sealed with the royal 
"a- w'aicb constituted him "bear-leader in ordi- 
-:.-v t-j fcer M.ijesty tho Queen of Great Britain 
»"i Ireland. Express of India." This appoint. 
~"-t has already resulted in large profit t-> the 
"'Bis owner of the bear. 



SadU— "What was it happened to Mrs. Nlbber ?" 
"She fell out of the window while trying to see 
who was sitting on her next neighbor's porch."— 
Chicago Record. 



Runs In the Family.- "Money, you know, is 
an evil." "Yes ; but I don't suppose people are to 
blame for it when it's inherited." -Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Defined.— "What is your definition of the word 
•fad'?" "A fad," said Hiss Cayenne, candidly, 
"is something which somebody else enjoys and I 
don't."— Washing ton Star. 

His Impression.— Doctor : "My rule Is, ' Be 
sure you're right, and then go ahead.' " 

Friend : "Indeed ? I thought it was, • When in 
doubt, perform an operation.'"— Puch. 



But No Remedy.— DOCTOR : "Have yon taken 
any remedy for this trouble ? " 

Patient: "No, doctor, I have not; but I've 
taken a power of medicine."— Harlem Life. 

\Fhat Made It tight.— "Why don't you put out 
the gas? " he asked sleepily. "I have," replied bis 
wife scornfully ; "all that remains to be done now 
is to powder your nose."- Chicago Evening Post. 

Heights of Knowledge.— "I know a Scotch- 
man who says be never played golf in his life." 
"Good ; we can teach him the game and he can 
teach us the dialect."-C*»V:a^<» Record. 

Spoke from Kxperlence.— SHE : "He says he 
loves me; yet he has only known me two daysV 
Her Friend: "Well, perhaps that's the reason, 

Jcsr."— Philadelphia North American. 
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Hli Handicap.- MUSINOTON (meditatively) : 
"With all the beauties of Eden about him, I won- 
der Adam was not a poet ?" 

TELLER : "Well, you see, Adam wasn't born."— 
Puck. 



At the Start.— The Bride (rapturously): "Oh 
Jack ! isn't everything just lovely ! " 

THE GROOM (devotedly): "Yes, darling — and 
aren't you and I just everything ? "—Brooklyn 
Life. 

Why They Went.— "We ought to hear from 
those Arctic explorers." "Oh. I don't know. If 
they have found the North Pole, this isn't the time 
of year for them to be giving it away."— Chicago 
Record. 

HI* Last Words.— Lady of the House (to 
peddler) : "If you do not go away I'll whistle for 
the dog." 

Pushing Peddler: "Then let me sell you a 
whittle, mum."— Tit-Bits. 

Handicap.— The Filipino envoy came, but un- 
der a flag of truce. "Is Colonel Funston with 
you ?" he asked hoarsely. "He is." "Then we 
ask for a start of five miles before the battle be- 
gins."— Boston Advertiser. 



The One Who Was Hart.— BILL : " Bob opened 
one of his wife's letters." 

Jill : " Does she feel hurt about it ? " 

BILL: "Does she? No; but he does. You ought 
to see his head."— Yonkers Statesman. 

In Error.— Mr. SEALOVE (at his seaside cot- 
tage): "My dear, please tell our daughter to sing 
something less doleful." 

Mrs. Sealove : "That is not our daughter, my 
love. That is the foghorn. "— Tit-Bits. 

The Only Alternative. — KING'S DAUGHTER: 
"Mercy 1 Do you allow that half-grown girl to 
read Zola and Ouida?" 

The Mother: "I must do something to keep 
her away from the daily newspapers."— Exchange. 



Happiness. — He . "Dearest, say the little word 
that will make me happy for life." 

She: "Have you spoken to papa?" 

He : "Oh, yes ; he says the money is all your 
own, free from incumbrance."— Boston Tran- 
script. 

More Accurate.— "Will one in the class, "asked 
the teacher of rhetoric, "give a better form to the 
sentence, 'John can ride the mule If he wants 
to ' ?" "John can ride the mule if the mule wants 
him to," said the boy with the bad eye.— Chicago 
Tribune. 

Round-trip Tickets.— Author : "You have no 
idea how many stamps I use posting my manu 
scripts to various editors." 

Critic : "Very likely. I think there ought to 
be excursion tickets for manuscripts at reduced 
rates."— Tit-Bits. 



A Testimonial.— Little boy (writing to bis 
schoolmaster) : "Everybody at home is delighted 
with the progress I have made at your school. 
Why, when I came to you I knew nothing, and 
now, even in this short time, I know ten times as 
much ! "—Exchange. 

The Proper Way.— LITTLE JOHNNY: "Mama 
let's play I am your mother and you are my little 
boy." 

Mama: "Very well, dear ; how shall we play it ? 
L. J.: "I'll tell you; you start to do something 
and I'll tell you not to."— Puck. 



Would Not Get Wet. —Saleslady : "Oh, yes 
we have this goods in all the newest shades ; it's 
very pretty, but it won't wash." 

Fair Customer: "That won't make any differ- 
ence, as I only want it for a bathing suit ; give 
me a yard, please."— Philadelphia Record. 



Had Advantages. — "I am not at all certain, 
said the father, " that my daughter loves you suffi- 
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ciently to warrant me in entrusting her to your 
keeping for that." "Well," replied the young 
man, "perhaps you haven't had the same advan- 
tages for observing things as I have."— Philadelphia 
North American. 

Result of Training.— Mrs. Hermitage (on the 
evening train): "I wonder why the city depart- 
ment stores won't deliver an order of goods free 
in the suburbs unless it exceeds five dollars' 
worth ? " 

MRS. Isolate (ditto): "Well, they know that a 
suburbanite can easily carry five dollars' worth." 
-Puck. 

.Common Experience. —Old Foozle: "So,my 
son, you have laid aside your studies and are 
about to enter upon the active duties of life ?" 

Young Foozle : "Yes, dad ; but since I got my 
sheepskin and have had time to look around me, I 
am surprised to find the active duties of life so 
very closely attended to already."— Boston Tran- 
script. 

Resource.— Cornelia, the mother of the. Gracchi, 
was a person of resource. Whenever she hired a 
new girl.she took the latter at once to the nursery 
and showed her the Gracchi, saying: "These are 
my jewels!" In this way she avoided the em- 
barrassment of having the hired girl all the time 
borrowing her jewels to wear to social functions. 
— Detroit Journal. 

Annoying.— Lady (engaging servant): "Why 
did you leave your last place?" 

Servant: "I couldn't put up with the way one 
of the young mistresses used to copy me, mum." 

Lady : "What do you mean ? " 

Servant : "Why, I had a private soldier for my 
sweetheart, and what must she do but get a hoffi- 
cer for hers."— Tit-Bits 
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Genius Here.— Life on the farm had become in- 
tolerable. "I shall run away to sea!" he ex- 
claimed. "But why?" asked his gray, old father, 
tremulously. The boy felt that it was necessary 
to be perfectly candid. "Because," he replied, "I 
find that I am not a poet, and if I become a rear- 
admiral, I shall have space in the magazines at my 
disposal!" The divine afflatus, understand from 
this, is not easily to be headed off.— Detroit Jour- 
nal: 
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Current Events. 



Monday, August 7. 

— It is announced that "48,000 men will be 
placed la the Philippine* in the fall." 

—The list of casualties on the Bridgeport trol- 
ley wreck shows 29 killed and 13 injured. 

—The second trial of Captain Dreyfus 
charges of high treason is begun at Rennes. 

—British Secretary of Colonies Chamberlain 
proposes a joint high commission of inquiry in re- 
gard to Transvaal franchise reforms. 

—A public dinner is given to Admiral Dewey 
by the officers and citizens of Naples. 

—The Russian Minister at Peking addresses a 
note to the Chinese Foreign Board, warning that 
body that the conclusion of "an alliance with 
Japan would give great offense to Russia and 
would mean most serionsconsequences to China." 

Tuesday, Augusts. 

—Secretary of War Root, after an interview 
with the President, announces that "operations 
to the Philippines will be actively pushed from 
now on." 

— A srninaddo appeals to the powers for "rec- 
ognition " of Filipino independence. 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 

We append below a list of leading lawyers In 
different portions of the United States. 
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—Ex Gov. W. Y. Atkinson, of Georgia, dies at 
his home, at Newman. 

—The Italian Ambassador presents his report 
of the investigation into the recent lynching of 
five Italians in Louisiana. 

—The American and German members of the 
Samoan commission leave Sac Francisco for 
Washington. 

—A destrnctlve cyclone is raging in the West 
Indies; Ponce, Puerto Rico, is almost annihilated. 

—The Boer Volksraad rejects :he British pro- 
posals for a joint inquiry into the franchise re- 
forms. 

Wednesday, August a. 

—General MacArthur advances against the 
Filipinos anddrives them from Angeles. 

—The British gunboat Leda, Snding a French 
fishing-boat within a three-mile limit on the New- 
foundland Banks, fires a shot, disabling the boat 
and killing the helmsman. 

Thursday, August to. 

—A copy of the report of the East Indian com- 
mission, appointed to study the effect of the Gold 
Standard, is presented to the Washington author- 
ities. 

—Reports from different West Indian and South 
American points indicate that more than 300 lives 
and a tremendous amount of property were de- 
stroyed In the reeent hurricane. 

Friday, August 11. 

—General Sanger is made supervisor of the Cu- 
ban census, which is to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1. 

—An appeal for aid of the sufferers from the 
recent West Indian hurricane is made by the 
War Department. 

—American troops take possession of the 

Filipino town of Angeles. 

—The Dreyfus court-martial completes its 
examination of the secret dossier. 

Saturday, August is, 

-Responses to the appeal of the Secretary of 
War for food for Puerto Rloan hurricane suffer- 
ers, which are now known to number over 3,000, are 
received in large numbers in Washington. 

—American forces push to the outskirts of 
Angeles, north of Manila. 

Twelve hundred insurgents cross the frontier 
from Haiti Into San Domingo and defeat a 
government force. 

—Sensational incidents mark the sitting of the 
Dreyfus court-martial at Reims, France ; ex- 
President Casimir Perier and General Mercier 
testify. 

Sunday, August ij. 

—Attorney-General Smith, of Nebraska, has be- 
gun proceedings against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, under the Nebraska anti-trust law. 

—General Young drives back Filipino insur- 
gents from San Mateo. j 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 406. 

By t. Jackson. 
•Best Two-er." 
Football and Field Tourney. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 407. 

BY E. P. Bell. 
"Best Three-er." 
Football and Field Tourney. 
Black— Eight Pieces. 
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M. M. 
McM.; 



"Ingeilous"— S. 
"Fine"-J. R. W. 



W-J.; 



Q-Ba 
Kt-Kt 3 



No. 401. 
R xPch 
K-R4 



"Good"-C. F. 



R x Kt P, mate 



B a 

K R a, ch 



Kt x P, mate 



Q— R 7, mate 



Bx P 



Kt-Kt a Kt-B 4 or R 



K— Kt 3, must 

K— R 7 Kt— B 6, mate 





Any other 
R-K R 4 ch 



Q— R a, mate 



Q— K B 5, mate 



a. 

Kt any other P x R must 

Q— R a, ch 

2. ■ 



Kt— R 6, mate 



P x R 



K— Kt s 



3- 



several of the strongest modern-school players 
conld find no better move, entirely overlooking 
the powerful line of play now introduced by Mor- 
phy. 

10 P-K 5 ! 10 Kt x B 

- R < ch \'AzSk\ 

13 P x P (best) 
M Kt x P " mQ"P 
15 Q-R 4 ch i$ B—Q a 

A fine opportunity for any modern master to 
study out the line of play, which White bad evi- 
dently mapped out several moves in advance, and 
which few, if any, could see, even from the present 
standpoint. 



10 r — fs. 5 : 

»i Q-R 4 ch 

11 Q x Kt 
13 R-Ksq 



16 Kt x B ! 

17 R x Kt ! ch 

18 B— R 3 ch 

19 R— K sq ch 



16 0 x 1 

17 K x 



: Kt 
R 

18 K-Ksa 

19 B-K 6 



White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

NO. 400. 
Key-move, Kt (Kt 8)-K 7. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. R.Oldham, 
Monndsville, W. Va.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.j Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Streed, 
Cambridge, 111.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; J. 
H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt.; T. R. Denison. Ashe- 
ville, N. C; H. A. Horwood, Hoboken, N. J ; J J. 
Post, Ordway, Col. ; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee ; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass. ; 
W. H. Philbin, Archbald, Pa.; C. E. Lloyd, Wash- 
ington C. H., O.; the Rev. S. Weston- Jones, 
Windsor, N. S ; S. A. Anderson, Richmond, Va.; 
Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb. ; S. L. Lockett, 
Jr., Austin, Tex ; G. W. S-V., Canton, Miss.; C. 
F. McMullen, Madison, Va ; Dr. H. H. Dwyer, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.j J. Astrom, Milwaukee ; Dr. 
O. F. BlankingsMp, Richmond, Vft; }■ R. Warn, 
Pontiac, Mich.; E. A. Wayne, Columbia, S. C; E. 
E.Thum and F. S. Conger, Pueblo, Col.; T. C. 
Whitaker. Boone, la. 

Comments: "Not difficult ; otherwise excellent" 
— M. W. H.; "Easy as the Dutch taking Holland" 
—I. W. B.; "Excellent"— F. S. F.; "Satisfies all 
conditions "-F. H. J.; "Very pretty, tho easy"— 



Other variations depend on those given. 

Solution received from M. W. H., I. W. B., F. 
S. P., C. R. O., F. H. J., Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S..G. 
P., J. H. M., T. R. D., H. A. H., J. J. P. 

Comments: "Ingenious and novel"— M. W. H.; 
"Ingenious, elegant, elusive"- I. W. B.; "Well 
worthy a place in the Digest. The more I study 
it, the more I admire it"-F. S. F.; "First class" 
-C. R. O.; "Both difficult and elegant "— F. H. J.; 
"Capital "-G. P. 

J. R. W. sent solution of 396, 397, 398, and 399. 
Dr. H. H. D., E. E. T., and F. S. C, C. B. Bird, 
Wausau, Wis. ; Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing Sing, N. 
Y., got 308; Dr. O. F. B., 396; T. J. Merrifleld, 
Chicago, 396 and 398. 

End-Game Studies. 

No. 6. 

(From Wiener Schachteitung.) 
(From an actual game.) 
WHITE (4 pieces) : K on Q R a ; B on K 3 ; Ps on Q 
4 and K R a. 

Black (s pieces): K on K Kt a; B onKB6;Ps 
on K 3, K B 4, Q B 5. 
White to play. What result ? 

Solution of End-Game Study. 

No. a, July 15. 

, B-Kt 3; a, Kt-B 5, B x Kt; 3, Kt x B, P 

Q ch ; 4, R x Q, P-Kt 7 ; 5, R— B a, K-R 3, and 
draws, for if 6, K x P, Black is stalemated. It 

looks as if 1, P=Q would draw; but a, R x Q, 

B— B 3 ch ; 3, Kt x B, P-Kt 7 ; 4, R-B a, K-R 8; 
5, Kt— K R s wins. 

An Italian Mate. 

From Leeco defli Sacchi. 

WHITE (9 pieces): K on K R sq ; Q on Q 5 ; Kt 
on Q Kt 5 ; Rs on K R 5, Q E sq; Ps on K B 3, K R 
a, Q Kt 4, Q R a. 

BLACK (9 pieces)- K on Q Kt sq ; Q on K Kt 3 ; 
Kt on Q B sq ; Rson K Kt a, K R a ; Pson K B 3, K 

R 3. Q Kt 3, Q R 4. 
White announced mate in five moves. 

Another Morphy Brilliant. 

We are indebted to the Rev. T. B. Foster, Rut- 
land, Vt., for the score of the following game 
played in New Orleans in the year 1864 or 1865. It 
lias special interest from the fact that it is one of 
the last games Morpl.y played The comments 
are from an old copy of The livening Telegram (?), 
New York. 

Evans Gambit. 
(Odds of Queen's Knight.) 



Well played ; a beautiful move, which shows Mr. 
Maurian to be no ordinary player. If White takes 
the proffered Bishop, Black retreats with perfect 
safety. 

ao Q-Kt 3 ao K— Q sq 

ai Q x Kt P ai R-Q B sq 

aa P x S aa Q-Q 6 

a 3 B-Kt 4 a 3 P-K B 4 

4 R-K a ! 

Of course. Black would be mated in three moves 
if he takes the Rook ; but how many would see 
that this simple little move wins fhe Queen ? 



White- 



Morphy. 
K .4_ 



1 P 

a Kt— K B 3 
3 B— B 1 
4P-QKt« 

5 P-83 

6 Castles 

8 P x P 

9 p-Qs 



Black— Maurian. 

1 P-K 4 
a Kt -Q B 3 

3 B-B4 

4 B x P 

5 B ~S« 

6 P-Q3 

7 P x P 

8 B— Kt 3 

9 Kt— R 4 



In the game between Mackensie and Holman at 
the same odds, Mackenzie now played B—Q 3, and 



as R- 

ao RxTjch 

»7 B— K 7 ch ! and wins. 



14 R-K sq (best) 
a 5 R x P 
a6 R X R 



Game from the London Tourney. 

PlLLSBURY BEATS STE1NITZ. 
Ruy Lopes. 



PlLLSBURY. 

While. 
1 P-K 4 
a Kt-K B 3 
3 B— Kt s 

* S l ~ B 3 
5 P-Q4 
I KtiTP 

7 Ktx Kt 

8 B-i 



STH1NITZ 

Black. 
P-K 4 
Kt— Q B 3 
P-Q3 
B-Q a 
P .r 

P-K Kt 3 (a) 
Px Kt 
Kt 



PlLLSBURY. 
White. 



STEINITZ. 

Black. 



18 Kt-R 4 (d)Q R-Kti 

19 Kt-B 5 Kt-B 4 



ao P-K Kt 4 Q 

ai PxKt 

Kt - Q 3 
a 3 R-B a 
34 R-R a 
a 5 R— Kt a 
a! Q-Kt 4 
a 7 Kt X P 
~-Kt6ch 



28 Q-Kt 6chQ : . 
a 9 PxQch K - Kt sq 



R x B P 

Q-K a 
K-R a 
Q— B a 
BxP 



30 B x 

31 Kt— Q 7 



R x B 
Resigns. 



-Q B4 B 
, „_K a Kt-K a 

10 P-K R 4 P— K R 3 

(b) 

11 P-R 5 P-Kt 4 
la P-B 4 P x P 

13 B x P (c) B— K 3 

14 B x B P x B 

15 P-K 5 Castles 

16 Castles P— Q 4 

Notes (abridged) from The American Chess Maga- 
zine. 

(a) Not to be recommended. 

(b) He does not hesitate to thus early declare 
his policy, which is an aggressive one. 

(c) An open game with a vengeance, at least on 
the part of White. 

<d) White goes straight to the mark, occupying; 
all the points of vantage. 

(e) Relentlessly the finishing touches are admin 
istered. 

The Pawn. 

By P. Fyfe. 
I. 

In hottest fight he's never shirky. 
He never jumps wi' motion quirky, 

O'er the board ; 
But often wi' a sudden jerk he 
Loups at an opposing birkie 
Wi' his sword. 



II. 

•Tae every coward he's a model ; 
Tae bolt ne'er comes into his noddle ; 

E'en the Queen, 
When he gets a proper hand, he'll 
Mak' wi' bitter shame tae toddie 

Off the scene. 

III. 

On he gangs in gallant fashion, 
Knights and Rooks he lays the lash 00 

Wi' a swing ; 
Then tae crown he makes a dash on. 
And in regicidal passion 

Slays the King. 

—Glasgow Herald. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



TWENTY REGIMENTS FOR MANILA. 

THE call for ten more regiments, in addition to the ten just 
recruited, is taken as an indication that a determined at- 
tempt will be made to overwhelm the Filipinos at the opening of 
the dry season. The many papers which have long been calling 
for a force of 100,000 men at Manila feel that the President has 
shown a tardy appreciation of advice that he ought to have heeded 
months ago. and the fact that the officers named for the new regi- 
ments are all from the regular army and all West Pointers is 
greeted with similar approval. Many papers, too, discern the 
hand of the new Secretary of War in the increased aggressiveness 
in that department, and ask if a change in command at Manila 
would not be followed by equally good results. Papers on both 
sides of the expansion issue agree that if the war is to be con- 
tinued along present lines, the call for the new regiments is a 
wise one. 

Splendid American Energy. — "General Weyler and the other 
quondam colonial commanders of Spain must look on with wonder 
and chagrin at the splendid energy of the American army. What 
are swamps and jungles, rains and floods, heat and moisture to 
L'ncle Sam ' s devoted soldiers ? They march on wherever they are 
led, laughing obstacles to scorn, rejoicing in the opportunity to 
surmount difficulties, never complaining of too much work. Has 
it ever struck the American public that the only complaint of our 
private soldiers in the Philippines has been not that there is too 
much work required of them, but too little? The returned vol- 
unteers who have criticized the conduct of the campaign have 
said only that the commanding general is not aggressive enough 
to suit tbem. Not a word of complaint do we hear of the hard- 
ships they have been called on to endure Those are all part of 
'the day's work,' mere incidents in the routine task of every 
txenty-four hours. All honor to our soldiers in Luzon ! And let 
cs make the work they have done a permanent achievement by 
advancing our lines and persevering in the task we have under- 
taken until the insurrection is subdued and the Stars and Stripes 



float in undisputed supremacy throughout the archipelago that 
American valor has won." — The Journal (Ind.), Provutence. 

Slow Transportation. — "The War Department has sixteen 
troop-ships, the total capacity of which is about 17,000 men, or a 
little over 1,000 each on the average. The vessels are not all 
immediately available, some being now on the way out to Manila 
with troops and military stores. Three are (or will be) ready to 
proceed to the Philippines during the current month ; eight will 
be in port from Manila in time to make return voyages during 
September, and five of the ships will not be home until various 
dates in the month of October. As the round trip requires about 
eighty days, the vessels which shall sail with the first of the new 
regiments will not be available for the transportation of a second 
detachment until some time in November, while the last of the 
sixteen transports to leave will not return to make a second voy- 
age until the second half of January next. It will be very near 
March 1 next, therefore, before the whole force can be assembled 
in the vicinity of Manila. 

"Secretary Root has shown bis grasp of the situation by the 
charter of four additional vessels for the transport service; but 
inasmuch as these four auxiliary troop-ships will accommodate 
only 2,550 men in all, they will expedite the shipment to no very 
great extent. Perhaps they will enable the department to muster 
the whole of the twenty volunteer regiments at Manila by Febru- 
ary 1 next. ... Of course, it will not be necessary to delay the 
campaign in the Philippines until all the new troops shall have 
arrived at Manila ; but if the views of those military experts who 
believe that at least 60,000 men will be necessary to push the war 
simultaneously in all directions be correct, it would be idle to 
expect decisive results before the beginning of next year. — The 
Record {lnd.), Philadelphia. 

Southern Apathy. — "The authorities at Washington profess to 
feel surprised that recruits for the new volunteer regiments are 
coming forward so slowly, and argue that opposition to the war 
in the Philippines prevailing in the South is responsible for the 
apathy of Southern youth in the matter of entering the army. 

"There is. no doubt, some opposition to the war in the Philip- 
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pines in the South, as there is in other parts of the country, but 
that is not the explanation of the lack of recruits for the new regi- 
ments. The opposition to the war is neither so great nor so wide- 
spread as to have any effect upon enlistments whatever. The 
real trouble is that Southerners are disgusted at the lack of rec- 
ognition shown the Southern troops during the war with Spain, 
at the studied efforts of the Administration to keep Southe rners 
in the background, and at the fact that so few Southern regi- 
ments succeed in seeing any service at all. These experiences 
have strongly disgusted Southerners wi*h army management, and 
nothing short of a threatened attack by some foreign power could 
induce them to feel any enthusiasm for army life. 

"There is another and special reason why enlistments are slow 
in the South for the new regiments, and that is the utter unfair- 
ness of the Administration in selecting officers for these com- 
mands. Altho it was expected that fully two of the regiments 
would be recruited in the South, scarcely a half-dozen commis- 
sions were given to Southerners, and most of the commissions 
actually assigned to them were of low rank. This palpable injus- 



tice naturally did not attract Southerners to the new regiments, 
and it is not surprising that few desire to serve in them when 
they know that they will not have the privilege of serving under 
officers from their own section." — The Picayune (Vein.), A'eur 
Orleans. 

"The Administration has had loyal support from the country. 
It has not wanted for men or money. It has had at its hand the 
best little army of trained soldiers on earth' and volunteers whose 
States gave them unreservedly for their baptism of blood and 
fire. It has had the benefit of the highest counsels of civilians, 
not only in this country, but in England, whose statesmen and 
students have spread before us with friendly zeal everything that 
can be learned from England's long experience with similar 
problems. 

"And the country only asks one thing of the Administration, 
and that it will have or else know the reason why. It has the 
right to expect that the right thing will be done in the Philip- 
pines, and in the best possible way. It will not be pleased if it 
finds out that the lives of its brave young volunteers have been 
sacrificed to gain barren victories. It will not be pleased if it 
finds out that sound advice as to the Philippines has been ignored 
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at the behest of partisan and personal politics. "— 7 he Oregonian 
{R(P-). Port J and. 

"The addition of ten new regiments to the army of the United 
States will add Si 5.000.000 to the yearly claims upon the public 
treasury. This means an extra federal tax of $i a year upon each 
family throughout the United States."— The Republican (Ind.), 
Spnngjield. 



CHANGING VIEWS IN THE DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY. 

""T^HE differences of opinion among leaders in the Democratic 
* ranks, which roust result in some radical changes of posi- 
tion before they can all unite on one platform, are gradually 
being modified in the interests of party harmony. The first of 
ihe modifications was the announcement by the Salt Lake Trib- 
une, one of the strongest free-silver papers of the West, of its 
conviction that the silver issue ought to be given second or third 
place in the coming campaign. The Indianapolis Sentinel, an- 
other free-silver paper of equal prominence, soon followed with a 
similar opinion. Now Mr. Croker, who has been an avowed ex- 
pansionist and a supposed supporter of Judge Van Wyck for the 
Presidential nomination, declares on his return from Europe that 
be is opposed to the McKinley expansion policy and says that 
Mr. Bryan is one of the greatest men that America has produced. 
The silver question, Mr. Croker adds, may safely be left to the 
wisdom of Congress. As a Republican majority in the Senate is 
assured for years to come, many papers take this as an invitation 
to Mr. Bryan to drop the silver question and make the fight on 
:he anti-expansion issue. Almost at the same time Mr. Bryan 
xas addressing the Iowa Democrats at their state convention at 




ANOTHER SUBJECT FOR MILLET. 

Let him paint a picture entitled "The Man with the Sword." 

O judges, lords and rulers in Pair Prance, 

la thia the handiwork you Rive to God. 

This defamed man, distorted and soul quenched f 

How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Hake right the immemorial infamies. 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O judges, lords and rulers in fair Prance. 

How will the future reckon with this man ? 

Apologies to Edwin Harkham. 
— The Journal, Minneapolis. 



Des Moines, and in his speeches he laid some stress on the party's 
new issues. The Republican papers at once seized upon some of 
these passages and declared that Mr. Bryan had relegated silver 
to the rear. The paragraphs in Mr. Bryan 's speeches upon which 
they base this conclusion are as follows : 

"The Chicago platform was written for all time, and the 
Democratic Party is not under obligations to reiterate its details, 
but as new issues arise we may turn our attention to them, take 
them into the family, and make a fight on them without apolo- 
gizing for any former fight we have made 

" I do not visit Iowa to write platforms, but so long as the Iowa 
Democracy is willing to accept the Chicago platform I am content. 
If new issues arise which seem to be of more importance than 
those of the past, it is proper for the party to give prominence to 
the new ones and even use them as the basis of a campaign. 
But we do not need to surrender a single syllable of the Chicago 
platform. Like the inaugural speech of Thomas Jefferson, it 
was made tor all time." 

A perusal of the full text of Mr. Bryan's remarks, however, 
show that he devoted considerably more than half of his address 
to the money question, and said of its availability as a live issue : 

"But I must dwell a little time on a dead issue — the money 
question. Did you ever see anything that had so many lives as 
the money question? In 1892 they said it was dead. But in 1893 
the President had to call Congress together to bury it. Again 
they buried it in 1894, and once more in 1S95, and you may re- 
member that it was up again in 1S96, and had to be buried again. 
Then they said that would settle it. But again it was up in 1S97 
and in tSgS. It is here now and they are burying it again. But 
I have examined the corpse and find it in such a good state of 
preservation that I believe it will last till 1900. 

"Why is it? Why is it that they find it so hard to bury the 
silver cause ? 

"Because no tomb was ever made so strong that it could im- 
prison a righteous cause. 

"Why is it that our opponents continue to bury the silver cause? 
Because they would rather go to a funeral than a debating 
society. " 

Mr. Bryan has since denied specifically that he considers the 
silver issue secondary. 

Mr. Croker's advances have not met a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion at the hands of the Democratic press. The New York Jour- 
nal, the Columbia State, the Savannah News, and other silver 
papers declare that Mr. Bryan will never abandon that issue, 
while the Democratic press which favors expansion, like the 
Brooklyn Eagle, the New York Times, the Washington Times, 
and the Philadelphia Record, think that Mr. Croker has made a 
grievous error in indorsing the anti-expansion principle. The 
New York World, which favors the same views at which Mr. 
Croker has arrived, says that his utterances "excite amusement 
and contempt because of the contrast of impudence and hypocrisy 
between his professions and his performances." Ex-Governor 
Altgeld. of Illinois, says that Mr. Croker's accession is a great 
blow to the Bryan cause. The Columbia State (Dem.) says : 

" He is not an ally that the Bryan men can be proud of or need 
value for his power. In our national fight next year we can do 
without him, his city, and his State. He is only of interest at 
this time as showing how futile the notion that New York can 
run the great Democratic Party of this country, how great the 
delusion that the masses of the party will sacrifice their convic- 
tions to an imagined expediency." 

The Louisville Courier-Journal (Gold Dem.). which favors 
expansion, says of Mr. Croker's new attitude : 

"It is really good for the grumps. When Tammany begins 
taking itself seriously on matters of principle, 'it is to laugh.' 
Where was there ever an issue of principle that Tammany cared 
anything about except as an aid to it in its business of getting 
and holding the offices for its members? It has been on both 
sides, and on neither side of every issue of principle that has 
come up in recent years. It was so with reference to the tariff. 
It was so with reference to silver. If the Hon. Croker is to be 
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recognized as speaking authoritatively for the organization it has 
been so with reference to expansion. 

" It is entirely reasonable to believe that the Hon. Croker rep- 
resents Tammany in this. Tammany cares nothing one way 
or another about expansion. If it can throw out its nets so as to 
'ketch 'em a-comin' an' a-gwine,' so much the better, especially 
since the Hogg incident has shown the Tammany leaders that it 
won't be good pie politics to cut loose entirely from Bryan yet. 
Croker has made a bungling boss, but he is not so blind to what 
is expected of him as not to be ready to run wid or agin Bryan, 
as developments may dictate." 

The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) thinks that Mr. Croker is 
only late in discovering what many other people knew long be- 
fore : 

"In 1896 Mr. Croker and a very great number of Democrats of 
the East accepted the enemy's interpretation not only of the plat- 
form, but of Bryan himself. Since then they have had ample 
opportunity for calm, considerate study of the platform and the 
man, and they have come to the conclusion — which was inevit- 
able — that both are Democratic in every respect. The masses of 
the people understand and appreciate and trust Bryan, and they 
do it because he stands for principles that are dear to their hearts 
and in the triumph of which lies their salvation. The people 
shape public opinion, and the trend of public opinion toward 
Bryan as the great leader of the people can not find better illus- 
tration than in the utterance of Mr. Croker. " 



DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE. 

SINCE the marriage of Mrs. Sloane to Mr. O. H. P. Belmont 
(see The Literary Digest, May 27, June 10), the clergy 
both in the Eastern and Western States have shown a disposition 
to be more cautious in solemnizing marriages. The General As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers of Connecticut has passed 
resolutions declaring that it is incumbent on ministers to exer- 
cise the greatest caution before consenting to officiate at the mar- 
riage of any person who has been divorced, and " that such con- 
sent should never be given in case of the guilty party divorced " 
for infidelity, nor for any other reason, without a careful exami- 
nation into all the facts. The Rev. W. M. Barrows, of Greenwich, 
who had accepted a fee of $500 for the Belraont-Sloane marriage, 
but had subsequently returned it, claiming that he had been de- 
ceived, was not, however, condemned by the association. 

A case somewhat similar to this Connecticut marriage occurred 
recently in Michigan. Two persons who, according to the laws 
of the commonwealth, had the right to marry were refused by 
each of the Evangelical ministers at Ann Arbor, on the ground 
that one of the applicants had been divorced. These clergymen 
later united in an agreement not to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage when either of the persons concerned had be'-n divorced or 
had obtained a divorce from a preceding husband or wife on any 
other ground than violation of the Seventh Commandment. In 
general, the religious press has expressed approval of this action. 
Some secular papers, however, think this position irrational in 
itself, and derogatory to the laws of the State. For example, 
the Brooklyn Eagle says : 

"Law itself contains reasons for divorce, equivalent in moral 
weight to the reason of infidelity, tho different from it. An un- 
explained absence of seven years works presumption of death and 
makes a marriage voidable. So does a sentence of a certain dura- 
tion for felony, especially a sentence for life, which establishes 
the presumption of civil death. So does proof of a marriage by 
force or fraud, or proof that one of the persons to it has not at- 
tained the age of lawful consent. There are other causes which 
make the hard and-fast attitude of the Ann Arbor clergy difficult 
to maintain, and which would present so many exceptions as to 
embarrass the clergy there or anywhere else. 

" Refusal of sundry of the clergy of Michigan to accept the laws 
of Michigan, by which marriageability or remarriageability is al- 
lowed, might induce the law-making power to take away from 
such clergymen the right to perform any marriage ceremony at 



all. It is a legal right, a right conferred by law. not a right in- 
herent of itself in the ministerial office itself. In France, any 
marriage may be ecclesiastically performed, but every marriage, 
including those ecclesiastically performed, must also be per- 
formed by a civil magistrate, else the union is not legal and re- 
sultant children are not legitimate. In America, either the re- 
ligious or civil ceremony suffices ; but marriages in America, to 
be valid in France and in some other foreign countries, must be 
performed before a magistrate here. On that account, foreigners 
here are generally married by ministers and by magistrates. Be- 
sides, Unitarian and Universalist ministers, as a rule, take no 
such rigid ground as that imputed to the evangelical clergy of 
Ann Arbor. Uniformity of marriage conditions or of attitude 
toward divorce conditions will not be possible so long as every 
State can establish its own rules and so long as ministers them- 
selves construe their duty in the case for themselves." 

A party in the Protestant Episcopal church has long beeu en- 
deavoring to amend the canon concerning divorce by forbidding 
the solemnization of the marriage "of any person who has a di- 
vorced husband or wife still living, if such husband or wife has 
been put away for any cause arising after marriage." Bishop 
Seymour, of the diocese of Quincy, 111., has announced his in- 
tention to offer the foregoing amendment at the next general 
convention at San Francisco, in October, 1901. Of this Chris- 
tian Work says, however : 

"There is no fear that the general convention will amend the 
canons in this matter ; their action last year is evidence on this 
point. And why should the physical death of an infamous and 
immoral wife and mother be necessary before a pure, good 
mother can be procured for a motherless family? Bishop Sey- 
mour's proposition has neither reason nor the teaching of Christ 
to commend it." 

In the mean time, the secular arm has also been trying to make 
the estate of the divorced a hard one. Mr. Justice Beekman, of 
the New York supreme court, has formulated a new plan to de- 
feat "collusion " in divorce proceedings. Altho almost all Euro- 
pean governments assume that when both husband and wife are 
agreed that their union is no longer tolerable or subservient to 
good, this is one of the best of all reasons for their divorce, the 
laws in this country take just the opposite ground. If two peo- 
ple, who agree in nothing else, agree that they must part in order 
to find life endurable, the legislative or legal Dogberry feels sure 
in bis soul that here is "collusion," something particularly de- 
spicable in his eyes, and that this is the best of all reasons why 
the state and church should combine to bold these two together. 
However, not all legal students in this country agree with this 
view. Mr. S. N. Tuckman, writing in the New York Times. 
says : 

" Mr. Justice Beekman very properly states that the family is 
the pillar of the state, and the state by means of laws should 
preserve its sanctity. This is very true in the abstract, but I am 
rather inclined to believe that the husband and wife who can not 
live happily together and therefore collude to divorce are, if con- 
strained to live together, more mischievous to the community and 
exert a more immoral influence upon their home and children 
than they would if they were divorced. 

"Let us rather cling to the present law, and let matters of 
matrimony be permitted to adjust and elevate themselves." 

Mr. Allen Carruthers, writing in the New York Journal, makes 
an interesting comparison of the divorce laws of Europe and the 
United States. He says : 

"Austria grants divorce for 'unconquerable aversion,' on ac- 
count of which both parties ask for a divorce. Any court in the 
Union would dismiss the petition as collusive where both parties 
agree to ask for the divorce. 

" Hungary has the same law as Austria on this subject. 

" Belgium grants divorces on ' mutual or persevering desire or 
consent of both parties. ' 

"Denmark, 'mutual consent.' 

"In almost all of the provinces of the German empire divorces 
are granted for ' unconquerable aversion. ' 
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"'Agreement after five years' separation' is a valid ground 
for divorce in the Netherlands. 
"Norway, 'mutual consent.' 

" Rumania, ' mutual and continued desire of both parties. ' 
" Russia, ' mutual consent. ' 

"Sweden, 'incompatibility of temper and persistent discord.' 

"Switzerland, which recently adopted a federal divorce law 
and amended the same generally, grants divorces where the mar- 
riage relations are 'greatly strained ' ; also 'incurable mental dis- 
eases of three years' standing ' ; 'injury to the honor or reputa- 
tion of either of the parties. ' 

"The causes just mentioned are far more liberal than any cause 
known in America. In fact, some of the causes for which divorce 
is allowed in Europe are reasons in most every State in the Union 
for refusing the divorce. As an example, 'mutual consent.' 
While in many instances both parties may want the divorce, yet 
if it were known by the court that the application was based upon 
' mutual consent, ' it would defeat the divorce every time in 
America. Besides the causes just mentioned as an example of 
the liberality of the divorce laws of Europe, almost all of the 
countries of that continent have divorce laws embracing about all 
of the causes that we have in America. A great many are 
tinder the impression that divorce can be obtained in America for 
'incompatibility of temper. ' Yet as a matter of fact there is no 
such cause for divorce in any State in the Union. " 

Mr. Carruthers says that there is a marked increase in divorce 
both in Europe and America, but that this can not be attributed 
to any fault in our laws, for "the people are back of the laws in 
every instance in this country. " He continues : 

" The report of the Commissioner of Labor referred to by Car- 
dinal* Gibbons, which was based upon a very careful and disin- 
terested investigation, plainly demonstrates that stringent or 
liberal laws of divorce do not correspondingly decrease or in- 
crease the number of divorces. This is also the contention of 
some of the best writers upon this subject, notably M. Jacques 
Bertillon, who is probably the ablest and most exhaustive writer 
upon this subject. This is also borne out by the statistics of vari- 
ous countries. 

" The fact is. we may judge our divorce laws and also the num- 
ber of divorces granted by the sentiment of the people. New 
York, for instance, is the only State in the Union that grants 
divorce solely upon the ground of infidelity. Yet New York fur- 
nishes more divorce suits than any other State in the Union, and 
probably more unhappy marriages. In this State marriage is 
easiest and divorce hardest of any State in the Union. 

" It is a serious question if the policy of our law on marriage 
and divorce is a correct doctrine. We encourage with reckless 
uncertainty marriage, which we fain would approve, yet refuse to 
dissolve. But people will divorce themselves from intolerable 
relations at any cost. Marriage is a contract, and you can no 
more legislate it eternal than you can any other copartnership 
between individuals ; neither can you legislate people to love, 
respect, and forbear with each other where the material elements 
of union are lacking. " 



Verdict of the Farmers on Expansion.— As 70 per 

cent, of the population of the United States still live in the coun- 
try and the small towns, the opinions of the dwellers in large 
cities on national questions is of less relative weight than many 
might suppose. A plebiscite of 20,000 farmers in all parts of the 
country on our expansion problems, which has just been com- 
pleted by Farm and Home (Springfield, Mass. ) , has, therefore, 
unusual value. More than half of the farmers who voted are 
from the Central West and the Middle States, which decided the 
;ic/> election, and the rest are divided about equally between the 
New England, the Southern, and the Pacific-coast States, so that 
the whole country is represented. Following are the most impor- 
tant of the questions and replies : 

Should the Filipinos be held in subjection to the United States, or should 
\v? be allowed to form an independent government? 

Independent 13,510 

Subjection 8,416 



Should Cuba be free and independent or should it be annexed to the I'nitcd 
States? 

Independent 13. 

Annexed 7*i' r J 

Should Puerto Rico be free and independent or should it be annexed to 
Cuba or to the United States? 

Annexed to United States 11, 

Independent (•.•■■( 

Annexed to Cuba .* 1,71" 

Should there be free trade between the United States and Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines? 

No 9.' ■ ' 

Yes i/..i.7 

Should coolie or contract labor be permitted in Hawaii or other tropical 
dependencies in defiance of the United States contract labor laws? 

No iS.o^s 

Yes 1.131 

Should United States Senators be elected direct by the people? 

Yes i6/-43 

No i,2j6 



WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH CUBA? 

CONSIDERABLE change in public sentiment has appeared 
during the last few months with regard to Cuba's future 
government, and where a year and a half ago the American press 
was almost unanimous in calling for Cuban independence, there 
is now a strong undercurrent of opinion in favor of annexation. 
Some recent views of men who are eminently qualified to speak 
on this subject throw interesting light on the problem. 

One of these. Dr. Antonio Perez, himself a Cuban, makes an 
eloquent plea for independence. He claims that the partisans of 
annexation are mostly American and Spanish residents, and that 
an ever-increasing number of the native Cubans is declaring for 
complete self-government. Writing in The Contemporary Re- 
view, he says : 

"The independence of Cuba is as necessary to the natives as 
wholesome food to hungry people. It is, moreover, a '.natter 
wherein is concerned their pride, not less than their dignity and 
self-respect. Should the Cubans, after their long fight of half a 
century, now tamely renounce their rights, by such an act alone 
will they prove themselves unworthy of the freedom they wrested 
from the Spaniards at the cost of so many lives, and of the 
streams of blood with which the rich soil of Cuba has been 
drenched. It is not sufficient that a brave people should have 
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won their freedom after a long and heroic struggle ; to maintain 
it intact in the hour of triumph, as well as to lay securely the 
foundation of future greatness, is at once their privilege and their 
sacred duty. Cuba independent will have a role to play ; will 
hold a place in the concert of sovereign nations ; will be mistress 
of her destinies, and will make her own history. The Cuban 
flag, emblem of so many sacrifices, will represent a living fact. 
Its lonely star, which symbolizes their aspirations, will then 
emphasize the integrity of their island home. Caressed by gentle 
breezes, or proudly carried in the storm, as it floats from land to 
land, it will be pointed out as the emblem of the honest and un- 
yielding patriotism of a manly people." 

Dr. Perez believes that political independence would develop 
self-reliance and executive ability among the Cubans, and restore 
conditions of industrial prosperity. Figures are quoted to show 
that the Cuban natives, so far from being an idle race, are 
among the most industrious workers on the face of the earth. 
He also lays stress on the importance of a free and independent 
Cuba to the peace of the world and the commerce of the Carib- 
bean Sea. "Cuba." he says, "would be a kind of neutral terri- 
tory, and would remove all apprehension with regard to the 
safely of the neighboring small nationalities." 

Dr. Perez thus applies to Cuba the lesson of recent labor trou- 
bles in this country : 

"Annexation would bring with it social disturbances. The re- 
duction in the salaries of workmen through the operation of 
trusts and syndicates would promote strikes on the part of the 
former, and an attempt to import negroes or other cheap labor 
from the States would then follow. The Cubans — the natives of 
the soil — having families to support and educate, would naturally 
oppose such importation, the opposition resulting probably in 
bloodshed." 

He further declares : 

"Those who imagine that the Pearl of the Antilles is merely a 
pearl to be added to a collection, a thing for sale or barter, and 
that in Cuba will be found another Hawaii, are altogether mis- 
taken. If in Hawaii it was an easy matter for a dozen adven- 
turers from different countries to dethrone a defenseless woman 
and to usurp the powers of government, depriving the natives of 
all part in them, in Cuba this ruthless method of proceeding is 
absolutely impossible. . . . The Cubans have been proved to 
possess patriotism enough to refuse with contempt anything short 
.of independence, and courage enough to fight those who oppose 
that independence, without reference to the number or strength 
of their opponents. " 

The Boston Evening Transcript, commenting on Dr. Perez's 
article, states that his sentimental considerations will hardly ap- 
peal strongly to English or American readers. It says : 

" The argument of the advocates of annexation is that as this 
country is the natural and almost the only large market for 
Cuba's two great staples, sugar and tobacco, the industries of 
both countries would be better served by the stability which 
comes from having a common political head. Cuba is so near 
our own coast line, almost a part of it, the annexationists will 
further agree, that its sanitary condition becomes of the deepest 
concern to us ; and that condition, for our own protection against 
yellow fever, ought to be under our control." 

Some prominent business men connected with the Cuban trade 
were recently interviewed by the New York Journal cj Com 
merce on the subject of Cuban government. All were in favor of 
annexation, tho they did not believe in forcing the situation. 

"An Officer of the Army of Occupation " writes a lucid article 
in The North American Review on "The Logic of Our Position 
in Cuba." He also advocates annexation, but believes that an- 
nexation without the consent and good will of the Cubans would 
be a violation of our recent national pledge, and of American 
standards of right and justice. He contends that our military 
occupation of the island is a source of great irritation to the 
natives, and that the pacification of the island removes the last 
reason for the presence of American troops. He continues : 



"A military government at best is a tyranny. The best mili- 
tary government is the one which interferes least with the auton- 
omy of the civil government. Our military government in Cuba, 
as a means of rapprochement between the two peoples, is a fail- 
ure. And the extent to which this is the case is indicated by the 
remark sometimes now heard in Cuba that, as between the 
American military control and the Spanish military control, the 
Spanish was preferable. This remark is an overstatement, be- 
gotten of disappointment and chagrin ; but it holds a terrible 
suggestion." 

The article concludes : 

"We are in a false position in Cuba ; a position the outcome of 
which may result in wounding our national pride. 

"We have the choice of two alternatives: Shall we drift, or 
shall we decide ? 

"To decide ; to carry out our promise at once; to take our 
troops out of Cuba, leaving the people to govern themselves until 
such time as they may prefer annexation — that seems to be our. 
proper course. 

"To drift means a struggle with a tremendous problem under 
disheartening conditions ; trying to help this people in the face 
of daily increasing opposition, ingratitude, irritation, suspicion. 
It means a postponement of the settlement of problems connected 
with the material prosperity of the island. It means a failure to 
fulfil a solemn pledge. 

"Judging from what we know of the ease with which revolu- 
tions are gotten up in Spanish- American countries, to drift may 
mean eventually a revolt. 

"And, no matter how large or how small a revolt against us in 
Cuba might be (it often happens that the smallest bands are the 
most difficult to deal with) , no glory would be ours in quelling it, 
whether we lost in the struggle tens, or thousands, or, like the 
Spaniards, tens of thousands of men. And it will be time then 
for the enemies of our republic to laugh. For the Spanish will 
seem to have made good their claim that the war of 1898 was one 
of pure aggression, inspired by the lust for territory. 

"It is certain that the question of Cuba overshadows in gravity 
any other question now confronting this country." 



DISARMAMENT AND INDUSTRY. 

AN article in The Engineer, London, written during the ses- 
sion of the Peace Conference, discusses the effect upon en- 
gineering industries of the adoption of a scheme of disarmament 
by European countries, and concludes that it would be very seri- 
ous. It says : 

"While we are the last to advocate war we can not refrain from 
expressing a conviction that the state of preparedness for war 
and progressi veness in war-like arts has become so much a part 
and parcel of our common nature and our common weal that any 
attempt suddenly to arrest it would be followed by economic diffi- 
culties and industrial struggles for which the saving to the 
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pockets of the rate-payers would be an altogether inadequate re- 
turn." 

Commenting on this, The Engineer and Scientific Machinist 
(Cleveland, Ohio) says : 

" It is obvious that American interests, at least for the present, 
would not be promoted by a successful issue of the Czar's confer- 
ence. Europe, burdened with her standing armies, can not, even 
were she on an equal footing otherwise, compete in the design 
and production of ( machinery — especially the former — with the 
United States, unfettered and able to devote the best native skill 
to manufacture. Americans do not mistrust their ability to meet 
any situation that may arise, but were the millions of soldiers 
now engaged in the unproductive consumption of Europe's re- 
sources let loose on the industrial world the latter would be very 
materially changed. Wages, already low. would fall lower and 
competition would be sharper. Of course tens of thousands 
would emigrate to the Western hemisphere, where they are not 
particularly needed. Admitting, however, that a change in the 
status quo would be quite likely to work to our injury, consider- 
ations of humanity and the advancement of civilization are suffi- 
cient to decide America and the Anglo-Saxon race to favor dis- 
armament and work for its accomplishment. " 



EXTENT OF OUR RAILWAYS. 

STATISTICS compiled by the experts attached to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reveal the fact that we have 
147, 500 miles of railroad track in the United States — enough to 
build 6fteen double-track roads from Cape Horn to the Klondike. 
Tae force of men employed on these roads is as large as the lar- 
gest standing army in the world, and they receive enough in wages 
each year to pay Germany's national debt six times, while the 
railways' gross earnings could perform the mighty task of placing 
Spain on her feet financially. The following interesting features 
of the report are given in The Railway World (Philadelphia) : 

"The railway system of the United States is practically com- 
plete so far as principal lines of travel are concerned. Altho the 
figures of the commission do not cover the full period of unpre- 
cedented activity which has recently dawned upon the railroads, 
they indicate quite clearly the results of the stimulus to the trans- 
portation business imparted by the war with Spain. The railroads 
have 28,604 more cars than in 1897, and 248 more locomotives, 
while the number of passengers and volume of freight carried has 
increased in like proportion. At the same time the number of em- 
ployees has increased from 823,476 in 1897 to 874,558 on June 30, 
1898. This is the largest number of men yet engaged in railway 
service in this country, exceeding by nearly one thousand the 
army of railroad employees in service during the phenomenal 
year 1892. To these men there were paid in wages during the 
year the vast sum of $495,055,618. representing more than 60 per 
cent, of the total operating expenses. There are few industries, 
indeed, which require for their successful prosecution a larger 
share of skilled labor than the railroads demand. While the 
gross earnings of the entire railway mileage for the year footed 
up $1,247,325,621, an increase over the previous twelvemonth of 
1125,235.848, the volume of stock and bonded obligations issued 
was so great that two thirds of the stockholders received no divi- 
dends whatever. The figures of the commission show that of 
110,818,554.031 of railway capital outstanding, dividends were 
paid on only 33.74 per cent. The gross dividend earnings were 
t0. 240, 864. yielding an average of 5.29 per cent, on all stock on 
which a dividend bad been declared." 

A regrettable feature of the report is the fact that over 250 
deaths and nearly 7.000 injuries have resulted in a year because 
the Federal authorities neglected to enforce an act of Congress 
relating to brakes and couplers : 

" It does not appear that the act of Congress requiring auto- 
matic couplers and air-brakes on all trains has had any effect 
Mher than to induce a cessation of other forms of coupling and 
brake manufacture. The passenger-train service throughout the 
country is now fully equipped with the new brakes and couplers, 
bat out of 1,248,826 cars in freight service only 567409 have train 



brakes and 851,533 are fitted with automatic couplers. This 
tardiness of the companies in complying with the Federal statute 
its largely responsible no doubt for the appalling list of fatalities 
to train hands during the past year. Of the 1, 141 killed and 15, 
645 injured among railway employees in 1898, no less than 279 
deaths and 6,988 injuries resulted from coupling and uncoupling 
cars. This fearful sacrifice might have been almost entirely pre- 
vented had the act of Congress been thoroughly enforced." 

The total number killed on the railroads during the year was 
nearly seven thousand. The Hartford Courant says of it : 

"Would you believe that the number of American citizens killed 
or wounded on American railroads in the twelvemonth which 
ended June 30, last year, was far in excess of the number of 
American soldiers killed or wounded in last year's war with 
Spain and this year's campaign in Luzon, put together? That is 
the story told by the Interstate Commerce Commission's figures. 
Here these are in all their grimness: Killed on the railroads, 
6,859; wounded on the railroads, 40,882 ; total of railroad casual- 
ties, in one year, 47,741. 

"Only 221 of the killed were passengers. The risk of sudden 
death accepted by the individual American citizens who buys a 
railroad ticket and takes his seat in the car is very slight, tho quite 
appreciably greater in this country than in Europe. The number 
of railroad employees killed in the year in question was 1,958. 
This leaves 4,680 victims to be accounted for. A considerable 
percentage of them were tramps — lazy or footsore fellows who 
stole transportation once too often. The deadly grade-crossing 
and the track-walking habit account for most of the rest. 

"We come to the wounded. Of these, in that one year, 2,945 
were passengers, 31,761 were railroad employees. 6,176 were 
'others.' 

" It would be interesting to know just how much — in money — the 
casualties of the year in question cost the railroad companies and 
the accident insurance companies. We fancy the total would be 
something impressive. . . . We'd be glad to learn that the com- 
mission's figures are wrong. The story they tell is anything but 
pleasant— or creditable." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

MR. Sew ALL, of Maine, announces that he is out of politics. That is the 
impression the American voters tried to convey to him in 1896. — The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

11 After all," he said oracularly, ** the Philippine problem is very simple." 
"To all those who do not have to solve it, yes," was the reply. — The Evening 
Post, Chicago. 

WHEN William Waldorf Astor ceased to support the Constitution of the 
United States that venerable pillar of our liberties was not observed to 
totter. — The Record, Chicago. 

A HANDSOME reward should be offered to the ingenious man of brains 
who can find some method by which, when the Filipinos are beaten, they 
shall stay so. — The Herald, Boston. 

IT is reported that Captain Dreyfus, if acquitted, will devote his life to 
charity. There seems to be plenty of room for him to exercise this Chris- 
tian virtue. — The Transcript, Boston. 

AMERICAN enterprise has finished the Atbara bridge at about the time 
when English builders expected to begin to get ready to prepare to com- 
mence it. — The Ledger, Philadelphia. 

' IT would be interesting to know how much of the money coming out of 
the Klondike was made by the miners and how much was made out of 
them.— The Chronicle, San Francisco. 

AN old lady has offered Mr. Balfour an income of .£5,000 a year if he will 
not play golf on Sunday. In case Mr. Balfour doesn't care to accept we 
would be glad to find a substitute for him. — The Times-Herald, Chicago. 

Difference in Cities.— New Yorker (affably acknowledging the intro- 
duction) : "From Chicago, eh? Glad to meet you, Chicago. Chicago— isn't 
that where they kill hogs?" Chicago Mun: "Yes, that's where they kill 
'em. They don't turn the city over to 'em." — The Tribune, Chicago. 

.FRENCH Judge: "Prisonerat the bar, you arc accused of a great crime." 
Prisoner: "I am innocent." French Judge: "F.vidently yoxi are a hardy 
offender. You deny the charges of the Government, and therefore must be 
a traitor to France. I sentence you to five years' imprisonment for enter- 
ing into relations with the German Government."— The Transcript, Boston. 

A FILIPINO Fable.— A boy who had a brindle dog on a string was sotired 
that the dog was on the point of achieving independence, when a member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals accosted the boy 
and chided him for not giving the dog his freedom, and finally bought the 
string for the sum of 25 cents. The last the boy saw of the kind-hearted 
stranger he was kicking the stuffing out of the dog because it hung back 
when he pulled on the string.— Judge Charles O. Garrison, of .Yew Jersey. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL "A CURSE"? 

IT will be remembered that Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis re- 
cently raised this question (see The Literary Digest, June 
3), and that her answer was largely an affirmative one. Our 
public-school system finds a vigorous defender in Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, who in The North American Review (July) re- 
plies to Mrs. Davis's article. "Has the public school done its 
work ? " Mrs. Davis wrote ; " has education been always an un ■ 
mixed blessing to America and Americans ? This question can 
not be answered so easily and positively as loyal sons of the re- 
public may suppose." But Mrs. Van Rensselaer thinks that it 
can be. She says : " Indisputably, the blessings it has bestowed 
far outweigh the curses. If we try to fancy what the condition of 
our land as a whole would be if it had had no free schools, the 
imagination shrinks from the first outlines of the picture." 

She refers to the Acadian settlement in Louisiana, described 
by Mrs. Davis, wherein few people could even read and write, 
yet where a marked degree of happiness prevailed, and she com- 
ments upon Mrs. Davis's apprehensions lest schoolmasters should 
be sent there "to open the way for railways, business, and civili- 
zation," in the following words : 

"If such a community could have been fenced in with barbed 
wire and placed under a strict taboo, it might have continued 
moral and contented without any schooling. But it was not a 
normal community in our day and land. It was a 'survival, ' an 
anachronism ; and, as such, inevitably destined to change. In 
other ages, other lands, there have been true gentlefolk who 
could neither read nor write. Such persons are unthinkable 
among ourselves ; and so is the perpetuation of pastoral ignorance 
and innocence in any locality. Business and the railroad, poli- 
tics and the newspaper, can not be kept from touching any corner 
that happens still to be lonely in the modern white man's world ; 
and, little as we may like the kind of civilization they sometimes 
bring with them, it would hardly be improved by the elimination 
of the schoolmaster." 

The reasons why any American community is not all that we 
would wish it to be are, says Mrs. Van Rensselaer, very compli- 
cated. It is a dangerous and mistaken notion to lay blame on 
the public school for every failure in the body politic, including 
the failure of certain classes of inhabitants to act in accordance 
with good sense and sound morals. Mrs. Van Rensselaer herself 

remembers the "typical " village of "X "which Mrs. Davis 

so cleverly describes. In that former whaling community she 
spent six or seven summers as Mrs. Davis's neighbor, but she 
diagnoses the disease in a different way. It is not due to over- 
education, "to the presence of three huge schoolhouses and the 
free library, " but to changed conditions of life, to emigration of 
the best blood of the community, and to the ensuing "dry rot." 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer continues : 

" It is dangerous to exaggerate the share of blame that should 
be laid upon the public schools, or upon the beliefs they repre- 
sent, because we may thus be led into one or the other of two 
opposite errors. We may come to despise our school system, 
and, therefore, to neglect its improvement if not its maintenance ; 
or we may be tempted to expect too much from it, and, in conse- 
quence, to confuse and weaken its proper work by laying upon it 
burdens that it ought not to bear. 

"Mrs. Davis's article is, I think, a sign that the first-named 
danger is a real one. The second is illustrated by the people 
who, in these latter days, still cry out that the public schools 
should teach some dogmatic form of religion, or at least that 
vague and indefinable thing called 'dogmatic Christianity, ' or, at 
the very least, some formalized code of ' Christian morality. ' To 
ask this is to ignore one of the great principles upon which our 
state and federal governments were based. If, as Mrs. Davis 
says, our grandfathers were more religious than we, nevertheless 



they were very careful to sever religion from politics, and from 
those practical matters which they put under the control of the 
state, leaving to the individual the duty of caring for his own and 
his children's souls in bis home, and through such religious or 
ethical institutions as he might choose to support. The full lib- 
erty in religious belief and practise that the fathers of the re- 
public thought absolutely essential, can not be combined with 
any form of religious instruction controlled or authorized by the 
state." 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer then cites numerous facts gained from a 
careful study of the public-school system in New York — a system 
which has especially difficult problems to solve, and yet which, 
she says, is without doubt accomplishing great things in the way 
of educating, assimilating, and Americanizing the foreign masses 
of the population : 

"The more I have studied it, the more distinctly I have come 
to understand the difficulties w'lth which it has to cope and the 
way in which it is often isolated in its effort to cope with them, 
the more clearly I have realized the difference between the aver- 
age child that it now turns out and the average parent of foreign 
or even of American birth, the longer I have reflected upon the 
picture our crowded and polyglot poorer quarters would present 
if it did not exist — the more I have been impressed, not by its 
defects but by its merits, not by its failures but by its successes, 
not by the deficiencies of its teachers but by their unselfish devo- 
tion and the educational intelligence they often display, even 
when their scholastic equipment is not of the best. Any reader 
who will take the same practical method of inquiring into the 
question will soon be brought, I think, to agree with me that 'a 
life-giving ichor ' does indeed go out of our public schools, even 
in their present imperfect estate. And, seeing bow steadily and 
rationally they are being improved, he will believe that, while 
they may never 'conquer' ignorance, poverty, and crime, they 
will win victories greater than any that have yet been won or can 
yet be foreseen in the ceaseless battle that imperfect humanity 
must wage against these three terrible foes. Surely it is foolish 
to lose faith and courage because, in less than a century, the 
American free school has not done all that the home and the 
church, active ever since the birth of civilization, have failed to 
accomplish. But a cautious person may well shrink from pre- 
dicting what it may do, even within the next hundred years, lest 
he be accused of airy optimism by those who have fallen into the 
mistake of blaming popular education for many of the social evils 
and shortcomings which, in fact and in truth, it is doing more 
than any other agency to uproot and to cure. " 



A NEW ERA IN ART AT THE SALONS. 

MANY critics of late years have held that the period of origi- 
nal art has long been passed, and that now it is only left 
to copy the masterpieces of former times. It has even been said 
that "whoever does a new thing does a bad thing." But M. 
Maurice Hamel, in his review of the Salons of 1899 (Revue de 
Paris}, claims that a new era in art has been reached. He says : 

"The characteristic of the present exhibition is a return to life 
and to nature, and a better intention in the true conditions of 
art, as is shown by the young artists who prove by the justness 
of their observation their fresh and intense power of feeling. 
Academic art placed itself outside of life in a domain of factitious 
combinations, where nothing was allowed to penetrate which 
could move or disturb us, or make us feel that we lived ; it re- 
turned in a senile manner to old themes, or hoped to render them 
new again by some particular oddity or whim, maintaining al- 
ways a mournful separation between the man and the artist, be- 
tween life and the work. Thus the artistic creation which should 
have exalted the inmost sense turned itself to pure mechanism. 
How was it possible that works born in the cold regions of the 
intellect and memory could have offered unity and strength of 
organic life, like those which germinated in the mysterious depths 
of the soul? Profane or sacred, the tragedies of the school seem 
to us to-day like shadows which vanish, and one can no longer he 
deceived as to their insignificance. I am not astonished that so 
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few of the ilite have escaped the superstitions of the past and 
take again direct inspiration from living nature. Nothing stupe- 
fits so effectually as carrying a weight of prejudices, and nothing 
refreshes the blood like a return to native sincerity." — Transla- 
tion made Jor Tu Literary Digest. 




ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

""P HE annual meeting of the National Educational Association, 
*■ held this year at Los Angeles, was in many respects the 
most important and fruitful gathering yet held. Many signs 
were evident that in the qualities of compact organization, direc- 
tive skill, and general vigor, the association has reached a high 

point of effective- 
ness. Some regret 
has indeed been ex- 
^MN)k)k pressed at the ab- 

sence of representa- 
tives from the 
universities of the 
jfjSI Atlantic States, and 

a Western delegate 
wittily said that the 
Eastern boundary of 
the country appear- 
ed to be the Hud- 
son River. From 
the New York In- 
dependent (J n 1 y ) 
we quote the fol- 
lowing risutni of 
the salient features 
of the meeting : 

" The problems of 
chief moment con- 
sidered at the Los 
Angeles meeting 
were the continued 
education of the 
adult masses, school 

administration, and college -entrance requirements. The first — 
namely, education after the brief period of school life, is as yet 
scarcely more than a haunting sense of obligation quickened by 
oar new responsibilities. Certain of its phases were tentatively 
broached by the president, Mr. E. Oram Lyte, in his opening 
address, and its racial or colonial aspect was treated by Dr. 
Harris, whose masterly discussion of an ' Educational Policy for 
Oar New Possessions, ' was followed with profound interest. . . 

"The departure in this city [New York] was criticized by Dr. 
Batter in his survey of the year, and his view carries the greater 
weight because he regards the movement in the cities on the 
whole as a 'result of the newly aroused' municipal conscience, 
which is reproaching us for inefficient, disorderly administration 
of a city's business,' and as a rational 'demand for efficiency, ' 
Of the departure in San Francisco, he says : ' In the new charter 
soon to go into operation we find two thoroughly bad principles 
combined in one scheme : a bi-partizan school board and a paid 
school board, the members of which are required by law to give 
their entire time to the duties of their office. This is not only a 
departure from uniform American practise, but it is in flat con- 
tradiction to the principle which demands that the school board 
shall legislate only, and that all executive duties shall devolve 
upon professional officers. The city superintendent is to sit in 
the San Francisco school board, as in that of New York, without 
the right to vote, but his legitimate duties are apparently to be 
divided with the paid school board, so that either confusion and 
inefficiency or trading and practical 'deals' may be expected to 
follow. There is no excuse for a paid school board in an Ameri- 
can city. Such a board can only be given work enough to do to 
occupy it by stripping the superintendent, the supervisors, the 
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principals, and the business officers of the school system of their 
just powers and responsibilities. " 

Another topic of great importance was the relation of secondary 
schools to the universities — a subject that has been much dis- 
cussed for several years. A committee, made up of representa- 
tives of the colleges and higher schools, reported in favor of a 
limited recognition of elective studies in the secondary schools. 
Among required studies, "four units in foreign languages, two 
units in mathematics, two in English, one in history, and one in 
science " were recommended. It will be noted that no require- 
ments in ancient languages are suggested. Of this important 
decision Tke Independent says : 

"Thus the gauntlet is thrown down to the classicists by a body 
whose conclusions will prevail at least throughout the West. 
This is a consideration of great moment, since this vast section 
can no more be ignored in educational than in political affairs. 
It is face to face with problems differing in many respects from 
those with which the East has grappled, it confronts those prob- 
lems with resolution and judgment, and its decisions will pro- 
foundly affect the destinies of the nation." 

The Hon. O. T. Carson, an educator of national repute and 
former school commissioner of Ohio, was elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. 



AN INDIAN CHIEF IN LITERATURE 

THE late chief of the Pottawattamie Indians, Simon Pokagon, 
was a man for whom the title "noble red-man " might have 
been especially coined. Few men of Caucasian blood have dis- 
played finer traits of generosity, earnestness, loyalty to a high 
ideal, or delicacy of mind than are shown in his recently pub- 
lished book entitled "The Queen of the Woods" — a biographical 
romance telling of his experiences and studies, his people, and 
especially of the fair Indian maiden Lonidaw who afterward 
became his bride. Pokagon himself says of the book, in his 
quaint way : "It is the story of my life, with many things about 
the traits and habits of my people and the wild animals and birds 
of the forests, with some things about nature, so related as to 
make a true story which Pokagon thinks will be instructive and 
do some good." 

Mr. B. O. Flower, in The Coming Age (August), relates many 
things of interest concerning this unique character. He says : 

"Simon Pokagon was a remarkable man, possessing the pas- 
sionate love of nature and of freedom which characterises his 
people ; but, unlike most of the red children of the forest and 
plains, he early became a lover of books, a student and a 
dreamer as well as a hunter. When between twelve and four- 
teen years of age, he entered Notre Dame School, at South 
Bend, Ind., where he diligently pursued his studies for three 
years. From thence he went to Ohio, where he spent one year 
at Oberlin College, and subsequently two years at Twinsburg. 
During these six years of faithful study be acquired an excellent 
knowledge of English, French, and Latin, and enough Greek to 
enable him to read his New Testament in the original tongue. 
He was a man of deeply religious nature, unusually thoughtful 
and serious, tho in his letters there was frequently displayed a 
vein of dry humor which would have done credit to a Scotchman. 
The terrible curse of liquor on mankind in general, and its fatal 
influence on so many promising youths among his own people, 
led him to become an ardent champion of temperance. His influ- 
ence over bis people from the time he became chief, in 1841. was 
uniformly good. He was a positive moral influence, a leader 
whose first thoughts were always of duty and right. 

"I became acquainted with him in 1855, through the publication 
of his little prose poem entitled ' The Red Man's Greeting, ' which 
was printed on white birch bark and bound with ribbon into a 
neat little booklet. From that time until about two weeks before 
his death, the latter part of January of the present year, we cor- 
responded at short intervals. His letters were always thoughtful 
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and pervaded with a spirit of noble altruism which not infre- 
quently suggested the old Stoic philosophers." 

Pokagon possessed the poet's soul, says Mr. Flower, and his 
imagination and senses were always on the alert to detect the 
aspect and spirit of a scene. One of the quaintest and most 
charming portions of the book is his naive account of the way in 
which he met his fate. During a youthful trip to the Indian country 
he had noticed another inhabitant of the forest, whose comings 
and goings began to be a matter of breathless interest to him : 

"Near the summer's close, while living there, a little maiden 
every now and then appeared across the stream, with waist of red 
and skirt of brown, with raven tresses floating in the breeze, fol- 
lowing up but never down the stream. She was always singing 
as she gayly tripped along in mimicry of the music of the birds. 
... At times a snow-white deer about the maiden played in 
circles like the lamb ; and again after she had passed along and 
out of sight like a dog hunting for his master he would follow on 
her track. At first I felt impressed that she must be from the 
happy hunting-ground beyond ; and how it was that she could 
mimic woodland birds and throw her voice across the stream and 
so deceive my ears was to me a hidden mystery." 

He made a bark canoe to carry him to the other side of the 
river, and attired himself in native style : 

"As I neared the other shore all was still. No breeze disturbed 
the glass-like surface of the stream ; every leaf was motionless 
and quiet as the morning air. . . . Another step and now before 
me stands the maid so close that I can see her bosom swell at 
every breath. A single rose with opening buds adorns her hair. 
Perfect she appears in make and mold of body and of limb. Her 
ruby lips stand just apart exposing teeth of perfect make and 
white as snow. Her dark eyes full of soul beam forth surprise. 
She sees the newly made birch canoe — the boatman sees. Softly, 
on tiptoe, she turns about, moving noiselessly away. With 
straggling heart pressed in my throat. I step from out the boat 
upon the open shore, saying. 'How do you do?' Then I said 
with trembling voice. 'Nic-con' (my friend). With modest 
smile, almost suppressed, from her dark eyes, she greeted back, 
'Nic-con,' with voice so winning and so bland my heart-strings 
vibrated with her tones. I now felt more at ease, for well I knew 
that she was flesh and blood, and understood the language of my 
tribe. Quietly and slowly I stepped toward her, when backward 
she withdrew, saying by look and deed. 'Please, sir, no nearer 
come. ' I stayed my steps, and she again stood still, but watched 
me with suspicious eyes. Backward a space I stepped, as if to 
take the boat, and asked, ' Fair girl, who art thou ? ' Reluctantly 
and low, with downcast eyes, she said, ' Lo-ni-daw. ' I then 
asked, 'Where dost thou liver' 'Beyond the hill,' she replied, 
pointing to an abrupt headland toward the rising sun. I then 
asked, 'Who is thy father?' Soberly she replied, 'He is dead.' 
' Dost thou live alone ? ' I asked. Shaking her head, she said, 
' No, I live with my mother. ' I then asked ' Have you any 
brothers and sisters ? ' Shaking her head she replied ' No. ' She 
then started off, walking faster and faster until she gained a run, 
passing out of sight among the trees." 

But the youth was still a schoolboy, and with the coming of 
winter he had to return to his lessons. Yet he did not forget Lo- 
nidaw. Springtime found him making his way over the melting 
snows to the land of the Ottawas. Each night his bed was moss 
and evergreen boughs. " Undisturbed save by the distant howl 
of wolves and hooting owls close by," be writes, "I passed the 
nights in fondest dreams in company with the one whose loving 
image was deeply impressed on ray heart." Finally he reached 
the but of the fair one. He thus tells the story of his wooing : 

" There I stood, just outside the door, with my heart fluttering 
like a wounded bird ; and she just inside, so pale I doubted if it 
were her. I finally stammered out, ' How do you do, my friend ' ; 
retiringly she repeated back the greeting which I gave, then said, 
'Come in.' In I walked, and asked, while shaking hands, 'Is 
your mother in ? ' She replied, ' No, she is in the sugar camp 
making maple molasses, but will be soon home. ' The walls 
within the room were lined with mats of different make and size 
with colors gay, while from the ceiling hung baskets great and 
small of curious make, adorned with artificial leaves and flowers, 



inwrought with shreds of bark and various- colored quills. In 
one corner of the room bundles of rushes, sweet grass, and flags 
were snugly stored away, richly perfuming all within the room." 

Some small Indian boys were present, and it required some 
diplomacy to secure their departure, but finally this was accom- 
plished in a manner that proves that in the wiles of love as well 
as of war the red man is an adept. He continues his narrative 
thus : 

"The darling of my heart and I were now left alone. I knew 
it was a golden chance, and, summoning all my courage, I said, 
' Lonidaw, my heart has mourned to meet with you ever since we 
parted at the river's side last summer-time. I have sought you 
for four days, through rain and shine, through ice and snow, not 
only to tell you that I love you. but also to say that I am anxious 
you shall be my bride. ' Pale and surprised the maiden looked 
at me, but not a word she said. And going on I said. 'Lonidaw. 
I am no ogler, but boldly speak my honest heart's desire. If you 
can not now consent, tell me, fair girl, if there is room for hope. 
Statuelike she stood, and for a time as dumb. At length, most 
pathetically, she said, 'You call me girl, and well you may. for 
so I am ; but alas, sir, my mother says a hunted race like ours 
should never wed. ' I replied, ' Dear one, I have lived for years 
with the pale-faced race; they have always used me well.' 
'Yes,' she said, 'I learn that you have, and you can talk well 
with them in their tongue, and read their books, but I am but a 
wild child of the woods, wild as the birds that gather round to 
hear me sing the songs they chant, as I pass along our woodland 
trails. I can only speak my mother tongue. With my mother 
and our people I am happy; but, should we wed. I fear you 
would soon tire of my native woodland ways, and crush this 
childish heart of mine.' 'No, no, not so,' I said. 'I would for- 
sake the white man's land, and live the life that you have led. 
Your people should be my people, and we would live as our 
fathers lived before the white man came among us. '" 

Pokagon and Lonidaw were wedded, and, better still, "re- 
mained true lovers after the ceremony was performed." Beauti- 
ful children were born, and tho a sad tragedy came in later years 
to take Lonidaw away, the noble Algonquin ever remained faith- 
ful to her memory. He gave himself up to work for his race, 
especially in behalf of temperance, and his articles in The 
Forum, The Chautauguan, and other journals are well known. 
Mr. Flower says of him : 

"He was a man of great moral strength. His appetites and 
passions were always under the control of an awakened con- 
science. There was also something of the woman's tenderness 
and sweetness in a nature that could be stern when wrongs were 
to be denounced. He was a poet, orator, and philosopher. In 
his orations there not infrequently flashed forth much of the fire 
and impassioned eloquence which for generations bad marked the 
great chieftains of the Algonquins, and which not infrequently 
suggest the old prophets of Israel when they fearlessly denounced 
wrong and injustice. With his death there passed from view one 
of the noblest children of the red race — a man whose life, thought, 
and deeds proved how closely akin are the noble natures of all 
races, ages, and times." 



ARE THE REWARDS OF LITERATURE 
ATTRACTIVE? 

WE recently quoted some utterances of Sir Walter Besant 
(see The Literary Digest, August 5, also July 29) . con- 
cerning the opportunities now open to new writers, particularly in 
the magazines. A writer in The New Century Review (London, 
August) thinks, however, that Sir Walter is unduly optimistic. 
His career as an author, we are told, has been rosier than that of 
most of his contemporaries, and it is natural that he should en- 
deavor to persuade the young writer that "the bugbear, poverty," 
need no longer deter anyone who recognizes his innate capability 
for literature. 
The writer in The New Century continues : 
" Undoubtedly, there are many writers who, by dint of rigorous 
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industry and a peculiar knowledge of the literary mart, contrive 
to earn what is called a very respectable income. There are also 
some authors who * enjoy as much social consideration as a bishop, ' 
and an equally good financial award. On the other hand, there 
is a struggling crowd of able men who do not earn by their pens 
more than the wages of an average mercantile clerk throughout 
the whole of their lives. Mr. George Gissing's picture of ' New 
Grub Street ' is, unfortunately, only too true to the experiences 
of a large number of competent and even brilliant authors." 

Not only does Grub Street still exist, but, according to this 
writer, the man who does the best work is the longest in "arriv- 
ing" and the poorest paid in the long run after he has "arrived." 
This applies especially to philosophic authors, scholars, and his- 
torians, whose incomes "can only be estimated as paltry." In 
conclusion, he says : 

"If a young man has set his heart upon literature as a profes- 
sion, let him find a friend who will provide for bis necessities 
daring the ten years of bis novitiate. For, unless uncommon 
fortune falls to him, he will assuredly require such assistance. 
Let him prepare himself fora period of repeated disappointments, 
slights, the contumelious pity of friends, the malaise of a seden- 
tary life, and the sickness of hope long deferred. Let him be 
content, after many years of strenuous labor, with the earnings 
of the man whose mechanical routine of occupation involves but 
slight thought and little wear of the brain and nervous system. 
Let him delight in art for art's sake, and find his consolation in 
the reflection that he is doing the work that he loves. But let 
him not be duped by promise of an adequate competence in his 
prime and expectation of a provision for old age. Such reward 
tutjf come ; the chances are that it will not come." 



A NEW EDITOR OF THE "ATLANTIC." 

THE announcement is made that Mr. Walter H. Page has 
*■ resigned the editorship of The Atlantic Monthly, with 
Thich he has been connected during the last four years, and that 
:.e will accept a place as literary adviser in the New York office 
of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The change is regarded as one of 

the first fruits of the 
new Harper - McClure 
alliance (see The Lit- 
erary Digest, June 24) . 

Mr. Page has been 
in editorial work for 
ten years or more, and 
has made an enviable 
record as editor of The 
Atlantic. He is a 
North Carolinian by 
birth, and is in his 
forty-fifth year. He 
was educated at Ran- 
dolph - Macon College 
and Johns Hopkins 
University, bis first 
editorial work being on 
The Forum, from 1890 
to 1895. He has also 
lectured upon literary 
subjects, and is well 
known to the public 
through his frequent 
contributions to the 
magazines. The most important part of his new duties, ac- 
cording to the Boston Transcript, will consist of editorial super- 
vision of the new Harper-McClure encyclopedia. 

Mr. Page's successor on The Atlantic is to be Prof. Bliss 
Perry, who has held the Holmes professorship of English litera- 
ture at Princeton University since 1893. Mr. Perry was born in 
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i860, at Williamstown, Mass., where his father was professor of 
history and economics in Williams College. He was graduated 
at Williams in 1881, and held the chair of English there from 1886 
to 1893. Among his literary productions are editions of several 
English classics for school use, "The Broughton House" (his 
first novel, published in 1890), "Samuel Kittredge and Other 
Stories." and "The Plated City." 

The Boston Transcript says of the new editor of The At- 
lantic : 

"His whole life has been passed in a literary and scholarly at- 
mosphere, and his training has been of a character to develop 
both the critical and constructive faculties. His literary tenden- 
cies were conspicuously indicated when, as a student and younger 
than most of his mates, he was one of the board of editors of the 
college paper, and, as the editor-in-chief said, 'contributed the 
best matter of any of us. ' Tbo authorship and editing have been 
rather avocations than vocations, he has shown much talent and 
industry along those lines. " 

Since the first appearance of The Atlantic almost forty-two 
years ago. it has had. including Mr. Perry, eight editors, as 
follows : Francis H. Underwood, James Russell Lowell, James 
T. Fields, William D. Howells. Thomas B. Aldrich, Horace 
Scudder, Walter H. Page, Bliss Perry. 



MCCARTHY'S REMINISCENCES OF SOME 
FAMOUS AMERICANS. 

FEW books are more quotable than Justin McCarthy's re- 
cently published "Reminiscences," and the literary jour- 
nals continue to give copious excerpts from it, throwing new 
light on the personality of famous men of letters whom McCarthy 
knew. He first came to America in 186S. Naturally Boston 
was one of the first places which he visited. One of the earliest 
acquaintances Mr. McCarthy made there was Lowell, to whom 
he was introduced by James T. Fields : 

"Lowell, it is hardly necessary to say, was intimately ac- 
quainted with English literature, and, indeed, with the literature 
of most European countries ; and I am satisfied that it would not 
have been easy to find in the Cambridge at home any one who 
had a more complete knowledge of the great English classics. 
If we happened to talk of some book, English or continental, 
Lowell was sure to go to one of the shelves of his library and 
take down the volume, and turn to some passage which bore upon 
the subject of our talk, and expatiate on it with all the fresh de- 
light of one who loved it so well that he could find something 
new to charm him in its most familiar lines. He had a wonder- 
ful gift of conversation, and his discourse was all conversation, 
and not talk ; at least, he did not talk at his listeners or stream 
away as if he were pouring out words for talking's sake. I have 
heard men more brilliant in conversation than Lowell ; but I have 
heard no man who seemed more gifted by nature with the happy 
faculty which can respond to the thoughts of his 'hearers, and 
bring out their best thoughts in answer to his own. I remember 
that be once began to tell me by chance of some rare and pre- 
cious gift of wine that bad been sent to him — wine the value of 
which it would be hardly possible to estimate by any extrava- 
gance set out in a price list ; and then he wandered on to descant 
upon the impossibility of such a treasure being adequately appre- 
ciated by a quiet literary worker like himself, and on this thread 
of idea he hung so many curious conceits, such gems of phrase, 
such chaplets of fancy, that we seemed to have iridescent bubbles 
of fantasy sent floating before our eyes and before our minds by 
every chance breath from the worker of the magic. " 

Mr. McCarthy also met Emerson during this visit to Boston : 

"What first struck me and charmed me in Emerson's conversa- 
tion was the absence of any of that sort of air which we are apt 
to associate with the professor of a certain school of thought who 
always seems to be discoursing to his disciples. Emerson talked 
in the bright, easy way of a man of the world, and discoursed of 
men and things as well as of books and transcendental theories. 
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He had not long before been visiting Europe; and be had a 
strong friendship for many English writers, especially for Carlyle. 
He spoke with great regret of the course Carlyle had taken as 
regarded the American Civil War ; but he spoke kindly, tenderly, 
and lovingly, in the manner of one who could not bring himself 
to judge harshly the intellectual error of a friend. I spoke to him 
of Walt Whitman, the talk I hail had with Bryant on the same 
subject recurring to my mind. I knew that Emerson had been 
the first great patron of Whitman, if one could use the word pa- 
tron in describing the influence exercised by a man of Emerson's 
simple, exalted nature. Emerson told me that he had had and 
still retained a strong faith in Whitman as possibly the first poet 
to spring straight from the American soil without foreign graft 
or culture of any kind. But he explained that Whitman bad an 
artistic creed of his own, which it was difficult for any one else to 
accept — a creed which denied the right of artistic exclusiveness, 
and even of artistic selection — a creed which held that everything 
that was found in nature was entitled to a place in art. I believe 
that Whitman carried this theory so far as to startle and shock in 
ordinary conversation those who were not yet quite prepared to 
admit that art may frankly and undisguisedly deal with every- 
thing that it finds existing in life. Emerson spoke with gentle, 
amused deprecation of Whitman's theory, but frankly owned 
that it made Whitman almost an impossibility for ordinary social 
life." 

Speaking again of Emerson Mr. McCarthy says : 

" I had many opportunities of meeting Emerson, and never met 
him without a certain curious feeling of wonder that a man of his 
profound thought and of an intellect which might have seemed to 
be»lifted so much above the ordinary concerns of life could bring 
himself so readily into the most unaffected congeniality of com- 
panionship with every-day men like myself. The last time I ever 
saw him is filled with the most melancholy recollections for me. 
I am passing over a large number of years at a step to come to a 
visit which I paid to Emerson on the occasion of his last visit to 
Europe. He was then staying in one of the hotels in the Water- 
loo Place region, and was quite broken in health. His memory 
had long begun to fail him. I had heard of his sinking health, 
but did not know that it had sunk so far, or I would not have 
thought of disturbing him by the useless ceremony of a visit. 
His daughter was with him ; and he received me with all the old 
friendliness of manner and with an evident desire to show that 
he was friendly, and that he had not forgotten me. I asked, 
rather unluckily, after one or two of the friends I bad made in 
Boston — men of celebrity who belonged to Emerson's own most 
intimate circle ; and I soon found that their names conveyed to 
him no manner of idea. His daughter showed the most tender 
address in at once acting as his interpreter and not allowing him 
to see that there was any need for such an office. " 

One of the most interesting passages is his account of Long- 
fellow : 

"Longfellow's Boston friends used to say that he was the only 
American citizen born since the Declaration of Independence who 
positively could not make a speech on any subject. I am not, 
therefore, rash enough to affirm that he did make a speech at the 
London dinner ; I can only say it was believed at the time that 
his admirers had actually prevailed upon him to deliver an after- 
dinner oration. But, as a talker in the ordinary intercourse of 
private life, Longfellow was a fitting companion for Emerson, 
and even for Wendell Holmes. At the time when I first visited 
him in his Cambridge home he told me that be had lately had the 
good fortune to meet George Eliot, and that he was charmed 
with the friendly ease of her conversation. Like many another 
stranger, he had expected to find in the great English novelist a 
woman of cold, rigid, and self-assertive manner; and he was 
most agreeably disappointed. I told him in the course of our 
talk how much I and many of my friends owed to him for the art 
with which he had brought us into sympathy and intellectual 
companionship with some of the minor German poets. I told 
him that in my boyish days and in my Irish home the translations 
which he had given in 1 Hyperion ' first taught us to appreciate 
Uhland and Salis and Chamisso, and many another German poet 
whom we might never have thought out for ourselves. ... I 
had many meetings with Longfellow during the time of my first 
day in America, and the general impression I derived from my 



intercourse with him was that the man, on the whole, was greater 
than bis books. Now, I am not sure that I can very clearly de- 
scribe what I should wish to convey, and what is in my own 
mind upon this subject. I am old-fashioned enough to be still 
an admirer of Longfellow's poetry, and of 'Hyperion,' and of 
'Outre-Mer. ' I am told that this is not the right sort of thing to 
say at the present moment ; and I believe that to the immense 
popularity which Longfellow once enjoyed in England there has 
succeeded the familiar period of reaction, and that it is now 
thought the thing to cry him down as it was once thought the 
thing to cry him up. I do not, however, profess to be particu- 
larly bound by the laws of fashion in poetry, and I bold to it that 
Longfellow was, in his way and within his limits, a genuine 
poet. A stream is a stream tho its flow be not broad or deep ; 
and Longfellow's was a genuine stream of song. But what I de- 
sire to convey is that, if I had met Longfellow personally before 
I had read his poems and his prose books, and had had a chance 
of talking to him such as I did actually enjoy at various times, 
about nature and scenery and books and the impulses, thoughts, 
and deeds that inspire books, and about the life and the heart of 
man, I should have expected to find in bis printed works the 
stamp of a literary order higher than that to which, according to 
my judgment, the author attained." 



Dante as a Business Man.— Baron de Renzia, the Ital- 
ian Ambassador to England, recently was announced to speak 
before the London Dante Society upon "Dante as a Business 
Man." It turned out that the title bad been misquoted, however, 
and the baron repudiated the notion that Dante had any aptitude 
for business. He said, as quoted in the New York Times: 
" Dante was an exceedingly bad business man, and he was bit- 
terly opposed to the accumulation of wealth, which he regarded as 
a symptom of the decadence of his beloved city of Florence. He 
had a passion for poverty, which he idealized until be used lan- 
guage in speaking of it of almost amorous admiration and 
devotion. For the sinful and erring he had a tender heart ; his 
malediction, when it was uttered, was always accompanied by 
forgiveness. But for avarice, fraud, simony, usury, he had no 
pity, and when he had exhausted all the vehemence of his invec- 
tive in denouncing those who were given to these vices, be di- 
rected against them that irony which was his greatest and most 
formidable instrument. In Dante form and thought were alike 
great ; he was the high priest of truth and beauty. While he 
was a pure Catholic, the weapons from his arsenal were those by 
which the papacy had been most severely scourged. He had the 
sweetest, purest, and best of thoughts, but no one had ever been 
able to surpass the force and incisiveness of his invective." 



NOTES. 

Ruskin's great influence over the world of readers with artistic tastes 
was shown lately at the Turner exhibition in the Guildhall, London. Over 
340,000 people visited the galleries, an average of more than 300 an hour. 
The Springfield Republican attributes this almost wholly to Ruskin : 

" It was difficult to persuade the directors that the public would take any 
interest in a Turner exhibition, and the result was gratifying, tho perhaps 
hardly surprising to any one who considers how deeply Ruskin's worship 
of Turner has been ingrained in the reading public. There is much in 
Turner's pictures, too, to appeal to intelligent people who have no technical 
knowledge of art. The wonderful coloring, which, alas, is fading so rapidly, 
and the poetry with which he infused every landscape, especially the poetry 
of distance, will be appreciated by those who know little of technique." 

Concerning Zola's recent exile in London a prominent English weekly 
relates the following story: "Zola has been in London, and now we have 
Mark Twain. The former spent the best part of a year in endeavoring to 
conceal his identity— at least so it appears from Mr. V.izetelly's daily con- 
tribution to The Evening News. The most amusing incident of Zola's stay 
in our midst that has so far occurred in Mr. Vizetelly's narrative relates to 
a visit paid to ' the saloon bar of the York Hotel,' a hostelry in the Water- 
loo road which abuts on that famous ' Poverty Corner,' so much fre- 
quented by ladies and gentlemen of the ' halls,' when, sorely against their 
inclinations, they are 'resting.' Here it appears that M. Zola, owing to 
his 'extremely prosperous appearance, his white billycock, his jewelry, 
and so forth, coupled with the circumstance that he conversed in French 
with Desmoulin, had led some of those present to imagine that he was a 
continental music-hall director on the lookout for English ' artists.' One 
bold spirit actually approached Mr. Viietelly with a view to secure an en- 
gagement, but was politely informed that M. Zola was 'quite full up.' 
Subsequently the fugitive and his confederates never ceased laughing all 
the way up the incline into Waterloo Station." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



PNEUMATIC TIRES AND WHAT IS IN THEM. 

C* VERY one knows that the tire is the most faulty part of a 
cycle and yet the most indispensable. This being the case, 
it is well that it has become the subject of scientific experiment, 
which, we may hope, will end in the discovery of some improve- 
ments. Recent investigations by M. d'Arsonval in France have 
for their object the determination of the action of various gases 
on the rubber of the tire, and his conclusions are very interesting. 
They are described in popular language by M. Henri de Parville, 
the editor of La Nature (Paris, July 89). Says M. de Parville : 

"It may be asserted that the extraordinary development of the 
bicycle is due chiefly to the pneumatic tires, which have lessened 
the effort of traction and softened the disagreeable vibration of 
the older machines. Unfortunately rubber tires become deflated 
m time even when they do not lose their air from puncture or 
other accident. Where is the cyclist who has not cursed his 
pneumatic tires? ... It has been thought that the problem might 
be solved by inflating the tires with some other gas than air, and 
carbonic acid has been suggested. This would also do away with 
the pump, since carbonic-acid gas under high pressure can be 
obtained in commerce. It would suffice to lead the gas directly 
into the valve of the tire to inflate it to any desired degree. " 

But, the writer goes on to tell us, M. d'Arsonval, professor at 
the College de Prance, has recently investigated the behavior of 
carbonic acid in contact with rubber, and finds that bits of rubber 
tubing left in gaseous carbonic acid under a pressure of 50 atmos- 
pheres swell, sometimes to ten or twelve times their former size, 
ind become gelatinous and less elastic. The gas, moreover, 
passes very rapidly through rubber tires. M. d'Arsonval also 
endeavored to analyze the gas contained in ordinary pneumatic 
tires. We quote again from La Nature : 

"Air is pumped into these tires. We should therefore find that 
they contain air. Is this so certain ? We know that oxygen at- 
tacks india-rubber; the composition of the air would be modified 
by this fact, and. besides this, mixed gases do not pass through 
a porous partition at the same rate. For this reason the air in a 
pneumatic tire must undergo a change of composition. In fact, 
the air that we pump in is air no longer at the end of a certain 
length of time. M. d'Arsonval says that all cyclists agree that a 
newly inflated tire under a pressure of two to six atmospheres 
becomes deflated little by little even when it shows no loss when 
placed under water. One can not see how the air gets out. He 
finds that this mysterious deflation is not continuous ; it becomes 
slower as the air is pumped in again and the pressure maintained 
constant. If the gas in the tire is analyzed at this moment, it 
will be found that it is almost entirely deprived of its oxygen. It 
is almost pure nitrogen. Thus we are manufacturing nitrogen 
merely by pumping up our bicycle tires. The oxygen is absorbed 
in part by the rubber and partly escapes through it. As air is a 
mixture of si parts of oxygen and 79 of nitrogen, it follows that 
the tire loses about a fifth part of its inflation more or less quickly, 
according to the composition of the rubber used in it. 

"We know also, from the phenomena of dialysis, that when 
air is filtered under pressure through a very thin membrane of 
rubber, the oxygen passes much more quickly than the nitrogen ; 
there is collected in the receiver a gas containing about forty per 
cent, of oxygen." 

From these observations, M. de Parville thinks, we may de- 
duce the following practical consequences : 

"It is useless to seek to inflate pneumatic tires with carbonic 
acid ; it would never succeed. With air, wc must expect a slow 
deflation whose duration will depend on the nature of the rubber. 
All cyclists know that there are some tires that 'hold the air ' and 
others that do not. On the contrary, it would be a good plan to 
innate with nitrogen, for which the rubber is only slightly per- 
meable. 

" Where shall we get the nitrogen ? It can very easily be man- 



ufactured under pressure. Nitrogeuized waters, that is, waters 
charged with nitrogen gas, as seltzer is charged with carbonic 
acid, are already sold. Before we know it, we shall be inflating 
our tires with the simple turn of a stopcock. 

" It would evidently be an ideal plan to be able to inflate di- 
rectly with compressed gas, without the use of a pump. ... It 
may be remarked that the nitrogen is manufactured automatically 
in the interior of inflated tires, as has been explained above. 
Consequently, by replacing the loss of oxygen a sufficient number 
of times by the addition of air, we shall end by having only nitro- 
gen in our tires. And the inflation will then be more and more 
permanent, provided the valve is tight. 

"In short, never, if possible, let your tire be entirely deflated, 
and it will be slowly filled with nitrogen in a purer and purer 
state. 

"Who would have thought that a bicycle tire is a nitrogen 
manufactory?"— Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



CAN WE USE THE ELECTRICITY OF THE 
AIR? 

' I -HAT the air is full of electricity— rather too full at times — 
*■ no one who has seen a good thunder -storm need be told. 
Ever since Franklin's day, inventors have been grieving over this 
loss of energy, and sporadic efforts have been made, without suc- 
cess, to harness it. Scientific men have come to look with consid- 
erable skepticism upon plans for using atmospheric electricity. 
-But Prof. Alexander G. McAdie, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, is of the opinion that we shall be using this electric en- 
ergy of the air for running machinery before very long ; in fact, 
he has already so utilized it on a very small scale. Says Professor 
McAdie, as quoted in Electricity (August a) : 

" We are near to a realization of Franklin's plan for harnessing 
the electricity of the air. The twentieth century is likely to de- 
velop a practical method of utilizing this atmospheric energy for 
mechanical and industrial purposes. " 

Attention is called by the same journal to the fact that the elec- 
tric spark can easily be obtained from the atmosphere under cer- 
tain conditions. Franklin so obtained it, and modern kite-flyers 
have drawn it from a perfectly clear sky. In France, poles 
crowned by spikes, connected with underground conductors, are 
set up in some fields that the soil may be electrified, with the 
idea that the growth of vegetation will be thereby improved. 
This and other uses of electricity in agriculture have received ex- 
tended notice in these pages. But this device, says Electricity, 
"is very crude compared to the mechanism employed by the 
Weather Bureau for determining the pressure and amount of 
electricity in the atmosphere. " To quote further : 

" In the latter case a gage provided with an aluminum needle 
attached to the wire conductor of a box-kite registers at the surface 
of the ground the amount of electricity present in the atmospheric 
layer where the kite soars, and an ingenious piece of mechanism 
furthermore marks upon a sheet of paper the notes thus taken. 

"The great difficulty experienced up to the present time in 
utilizing the electricity in the atmosphere for any practical pur- 
pose apparently lies in a lack of knowledge as to how to handle 
and control the immense voltages met with." 

In a letter from its Washington correspondent, the Detroit Free 
Press says on this point : 

" From the investigations of the Weather Bureau it would ap- 
pear that the voltage of the electricity contained in the atmos- 
phere goes up with the level. . . . Owing to the variation in 
'potential ' there are strains and stresses in the atmosphere as in 
a building constructed of brick and stone, and when a certain vol- 
tage is attained something seems to go to smash, and positive 
electricity is replaced by negative electricity. Some day some- 
thing definite will be ascertained about these things. Meanwhile 
it is known that there is a relation between the electrical poten- 
tial and conditions of temperature and moisture. But enough has 
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been said to indicate the immensity of the problem which the 
government experts, have tackled. " 

Electricity concludes its notice of the subject as follows : 

"That Professor McAdie has just grounds for thinking that the 
twentieth century will see the utilization of atmospheric electric- 
ity for industrial purposes may be inferred when it is stated that 
the electricity drawn from the sky has already been made to run 
a small piece of mechanism with pasteboard wheels, in which 
insignificant toy may possibly be found the preliminary step 
toward the solution of the problem of the future application of 
atmospheric electricity for power purposes. " 



CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF SUICIDE. 

RECENT writers in many countries agree that suicide is on 
the increase, but the causes that they assign vary all the 
way from the weather to the decline of orthodox religious faith. 
Dr. W. W. Ireland gathers their conclusions in an article in The 
Journal of Mental Science (July), and the London Lancet 
makes an abstract of the article as follows : 

"The records collected by Durkheim [in 1897] show that there 
are always more suicides during the six warm months of the year 
(April to September). This apparently holds good for all coun- 
tries in Europe. Thus, of every 1,000 suicides per annum from 
590 to 600 are committed in the warm summer season, and but 400 
in the rest of the year. 

" A steady and rapid increase of self-destruction is common to • 
the whole civilized world. ' It is most marked in those countries 
which take leading parts in the world's doings. ' Dr. D. R. Dewey 
has recently been studying the question in the New England 
States of America. He finds that since i860 suicide has increased 
about 35 per cent. 'In Massachusetts it has increased in thirty 
years (i860 to 1890) from 70 to 90 to the million living and in 
Connecticut from 61 to 103 per million. ' Norway seems to be the 
only country in Europe where suicide is diminishing. The latest 
figures given by Dr. F. di Verce in the Rivista Sperimentale di 
Freniatria show that ' suicide has (in Italy) continued the move- 
ment of ascent which is proper to it, rising from 890 verified cases 
in 1872 to 1.343 >t> 1881 and to 2.000 in 1898.' All who have made 
a special study of this subject have arrived at the conclusion that 
there is in Europe and North America a steady increase in the 
number of suicides. Some writers say that it is mounting in 
Europe at the rate of 50,000 a year. 

"Different causes have been assigned by sociologists for this 
formidable rise. Dr. Pehr, in his learned work, ' Influenza as a 
Cause of Insanity' (Copenhagen, 1898), states that in Denmark 
after the severe and widespread epidemic of this malady in 
1887-88 there was observed a rise in the number of suicides owing 
to the mentally depressing and debilitating effects of this disease. 
Dr. Ireland traces the greater portion of the cases of suicide to 
severe strain upon the nervous system which may be the outcome 
of a multiplicity of causes. Among these causes may be men- 
tioned the increased strain of modern life upon the nervous sys- 
tem, and this is said to be paralleled by the steady increase in 
insanity in modern times. Dr. Ireland's studies on the lunacy 
returns of Norway, Massachusetts, Ireland, and of various parts 
of the continent accord with the conclusions arrived at by Koch, 
Kollmann. Cettingen, and Luiner, who have made laborious 
studies on this question — viz. , that there is a real increase of in- 
sanity. Dr. Ireland also lays stress on the decadence of orthodox 
religious belief in the great towns. 'It is in great cities like 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, where agnosticism abounds, that we 
have the greatest number of suicides. '" 

In a recent issue of the Revue ties Deux Mondes (May, 1898) , 
an article appears, from the pen of Louis Prool, entitled "Sui- 
cides from Poverty in Paris. " In that article, the cause of suicide 
was found to be the difficulty of obtaining constant work and the 
low state of wages of some employments. 



Cleanliness Better than Inoculation.— The doctors 

are now in an especially eager search for successful means of 
combating, by preventive inoculation, three diseases — typhoid, 



cholera, and the plague. Commenting on this fact. The Hos- 
pital (July 15) says that we already possess better ways of pre- 
vention than inoculation. It explains itself as follows : 

"Smallpox stands on a different platform, and 1 the success of 
vaccination in controlling a disease which has shown itself to be 
incapable of control in any other way can not be taken as any 
argument in favor of preventive inoculations having for their aim 
the control of such diseases as typhoid fever, cholera, and plague, 
even if their efficacy for the purpose were better proven than it is. 
When we see groups of people, by virtue of their cleanly mode 
of life, able to walk practically unscathed through epidemics of 
plague; when we see cholera, which decimates certain towns, 
pass away harmless in the presence of a pure water-supply ; when 
we see typhoid fever being steadily uprooted from its strongholds 
in proportion as man takes care to keep clean the soil around bis 
house and the water which he drinks ; and, further, when we see 
that by aid of this cult of cleanliness even other diseases, which 
are by no means to be regarded as infectious, are lessened in 
their virulence ; then can we understand how far from the true 
scent are those who would protect mankind from individual dis- 
eases by a series of separate preventive inoculations. As a 
means of protecting an army which must march into infected dis- 
tricts, and of immunizing, if only for a time, those doctors, 
nurses, and hospital attendants who have to expose themselves 
to great risks, such measures may be justifiable, but as a means 
of protecting a people against the consequences of its own remiss- 
ness !— No. " 



ACOUSTIC GYMNASTICS FOR THE DEAF. 

PROF. VICTOR URBANTSCHITSCH contributes an inter- 
esting article on a recent method of treating defective 
hearing. Deafness, either partial or entire, is so freqnent that, 
according to the late Professor von Treitsch, one out of every 
three persons is more or less hard of hearing, at least in one ear. 
These cases do not include persons who have either been born 
deaf or have become so in early life, so that the possibility of a 
cure is hardly thought of. Says Professor Urbantschitsch (in 
the Deutsche Revue) : 

"The question now arises whether there is not some means, in 
all these cases of deafness, by which the power of hearing can be 
worked upon so as to lead to its improvement It is well known 
that methodical exercise of the body and frequent massage exert 
a favorable influence on certain nervous diseases, and from this 
came the thought that in a similar manner defective hearing 
might be improved by means of systematic ear exercise — a sort 
of acoustic gymnastics. This idea was expressed by Archigenes 
as early as the first century, and more recently Ernaud (1761) and 
Itarb (1802) demonstrated that exercises for the hearing might 
have a good influence in the case of deaf-mutes. In 1845 Wolff 
described a very meritorious method by means of which partially 
deaf-mute children were instructed both in speaking and in bear- 
ing. ... In America acoustic exercises have been undertaken in 
similar cases with good results 

" In 1888 I had under my charge a deaf boy who could only hear 
and understand one vowel shouted loudly into his ear. By means 
of systematic exercises for the bearing, which were continued for 
some months, a great improvement was made, so that gradually 
the boy could understand words and short sentences which were 
spoken loudly into his ear, and could repeat them correctly. The 
exercises were continued by a relative of the deaf-mute so that in 
two years the improvement in his hearing was so great that the 
boy could hear sentences when spoken loudly, only two steps 
away, and was in a condition to receive ordinary school instruc- 
tion. In consequence of this success, I continued experiments on 
other deaf-mute boys, and reached results which to myself, at 
least, were thoroughly convincing. I thereupon entered into 
communication with Mr. Lebfeld, the director of the Austrian 
School for Deaf-Mutes in Dobling-Wien, and with his help suc- 
ceeded in having systematic exercises for the hearing introduced 
into that institution. These exercises were so fruitful in result 
among sixty pupils that the exercises were introduced into sev- 
eral deaf-mute schools throughout Austria. These exercises . . . 
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were bitterly opposed at first, but are now gaining favorable 
notice, and it is hoped that in a short time they will be adopted 

in a great number of schools for the deaf and dumb 

" On account of the great demands on the attention necessitated 
by these exercises — particularly in children and nervous persons 
— very great weariness ensues. The endeavor to keep up inter- 
est in the exercises must be made, while the pupil is still learn- 
ing to understand single vowels and consonants, by uniting these 
to simple words of some special significance, as, 'papa, "mamma, ' 
'nose, ' 'eyes, ' etc., so that the deaf-mute learns as one learns a 
foreign tongue, the vocabulary being increased gradually. If I 
am convinced that a deaf-mute is not yet in a condition to under- 
stand each single letter of the practise words, experience has 
taught me that by repeated naming of some determined word an 
ear picture originates and a sort of acoustic memory will be 
awakened. " 

The writer warns those who make these experiments never to 
shout directly into the ear, as this may easily produce some in- 
jury to the nerve of hearing ; and also at the beginning of the 
exercise, especially with weak and nervous persons, the experi- 
menter must be contented with shorter times of practise, entirely 
omitting it on many days, as headaches and other signs of ner- 
vousness present themselves. Everything must depend on the 
nature of the person practising. — Translation made for The 
Litkkaky Digest. 



A UNIVERSAL ANTIDOTE. 

THE first thing to do in a case of poisoning is, of course, to 
administer an antidote. In medical handbooks we may 
read of the proper antidote for each variety of poison, but people 
do not carry about such handbooks as a usual thing, and when a 
case of poisoning is to be treated a delay of a few minutes may 
be fatal. Is there not some general antidote that can be used in 
all cases, and that is easily accessible? Cosmos (Paris, July 29) 
tells its readers that there is. After describing the modern 
method of washing out the stomach with lukewarm water by 
means of an ordinary india-rubber tube used as a siphon, it goe; 
on to say : 

" A universal antitoxic, applicable to most of the cases of poi- 
soning, has often been demanded. One exists; and it is very 
simple and well known. It has been in use since the seventeenth 
century, when poisoners, who were, numerous in those days, rec- 
ommended it to their friends and accomplices. It is milk. Milk, 
by its fatty matter (butter) and by its casein, protects the mucous 
membrane against the corrosive action of acids, alkalies, and 
other caustic or irritant substances. The chemical r61e of casein 
is here very remarkable and very valuable. It is able to fill the 
double part of acid and of base, in presence of compounds with 
which it is brought in contact. It not only coagulates under the 
action of acids, by combining with them, but it also yields a pre- 
cipitate with most mineral bases, forming insoluble caseates. If 
precipitation does not immediately take place with a product hav- 
ing a given reaction (acid or basic), this precipitate will appear 
through the intervention of another substance of contrary reac- 
tion. This is a very important law in toxicology which, as has 
been observed by its discoverer, Dr. Crowzel, has never before 
been formulated or even noticed. 

"This chemist proposes to add to the milk five per cent, of 
borate of soda. This salt is not toxic, and is employed because 
it precipitates as insoluble borates all the mineral bases, except 
harmless or slightly poisonous alkaline bases. The poisonous 
acids decompose it, seizing on the soda and setting free boric 
acid, which is less poisonous and less soluble. 

" Borate of soda thus realizes very remarkable general condi- 
tions, which are sufficient to make it a general antidote, altho 
unfortunately not a universal one, which result can be obtained 
with no known product. 

"The mixture of borate of soda and milk is an antidote at once 
neutralizing and precipitant. It can be used especially with min- 
eral poisons, altho we must except cyanids, ferrocynids, ferri- 
cyanids. chlorates, nitrates, arsenites, arseniates, and oxalates. 
Of these, the first three are precipitable by a mixture of ferrous 



and ferric sulfate, while chlorates and alkaline nitrates can not 
be precipitated by any inoffensive reagent. Arsenites and alka- 
line arseniates can be eliminated by magnesia. 

" In any case no risk is run and good may be done by giving 
milk with borate of soda to one who is thought to have been poi- 
soned. It is the first thing to be done after emptying the stomach. 
If arsenic is suspected, magnesia should be given. If there are 
vegetable poisons, the best antidote is a one-per-cent. solution of 
permanganate of potash, which is harmless in this degree of dilu- 
tion, and is easily obtained nowadays. It decomposes most 
organic substances by oxidizing them." — Translation made for 
The Literary Digest. 



IS DRUNKENNESS HEREDITARY? 

THIS question is answered in the negative by Dr. G. Sims 
Woodward in a recent address before the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety. The doctor held that while certain nervous 
degenerations and diseases, certain altered and weakened inhib- 
itory power, were transmitted from generation to generation, 
until far more convincing evidence than had yet been brought 
forward was presented he should strongly maintain that direct 
transmission of the taste for alcohol from parents to children 
did not occur. 

We quote from an abstract of the address in the London Lan- 
cet (July 29) : 

" Let them take as an analogous case the question of hereditary 
transmission of tuberculosis. For how long a time had they not 
believed in the hereditary transmission of tuberculous disease? 
They had now, however, gradually come to know that tubercu- 
lous disease was never so transmitted. The virus might pass 
from the mother to the child during the time that the child was 
directly attached to the mother ; this was quite a different condi- 
tion. Heredity played no direct part in the transmission of tuber- 
culosis, but indirectly it was a most important factor. So it was, 
he thought, in the case of drunkenness. He believed, then, that 
except in those cases of direct transmission where the parts 
were specially infected, this transmission did not take place. 
There were, however, certain weakened conditions of the tissue 
developed of weakly, nervous, or drunken parents, which ren- 
dered the patient much more susceptible to the action of the 
tubercle bacillus. So also with alcoholic disease or drunkenness. 
The disease was not transmitted but only the weakly and unbal- 
anced condition of the tissues ; as a result of this, however, the 
patient was more susceptible to the main exciting cause of the 
disease ; in a word, the predisposing cause might be transmitted 
but the exciting causes never. " 

Dr. Woodward does not believe in Dr. Archdall Reid's theory 
that the drunkards must all be killed off by indulgence in order 
that the remainder of the population may be sober : 

"If they [bis hearers] were told that typhus fever should be 
allowed to eliminate all who might be susceptible to the disease 
in order that the nation as a whole might become immune to 
typhus fever, most of those present would exclaim that the pro- 
pounder of such a theory bad little knowledge of human nature 
and less confidence in the hygiene of which they as a nation were 
so proud. The same should hold good in the case of temperance. * 



Modern Uses of Fractional Electricity.— In the 

fourth of a series of articles on " Electricity as an Exact Science" 
in Knowledge, Howard B. Little has a word to say on the value 
of experience in scientific work, and states his conclusion that it 
is particularly valuable in electrical science, and yet that it is apt 
unless properly controlled to lead the scientific man into blunders. 
Speaking of the researches and work of Tesla, Roentgen, and 
Marconi in statical or so called " f rictional " electricity and its 
applications, he says : "Perhaps of all the errors into which elec- 
tricians as a body have ever fallen, solely on account of com- 
mercial-electrical teaching or experience, the one most widely 
spread was that which led them (well within the past ten years) 
to deride the teaching in schools of 'f rictional electricity.' It 
used to be said that to teach a boy what would happen when silk, 
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or sealing-wax, or glass, was rubbed was a mere waste of time, 
because it was not the electricity of commerce. It was pointed 
out that ' frictional electricity ' had but two commercial applica- 
tions, for it was, only made use of to de-electrify, silk, when in the 
process of manufacture it became electrified, and bung together, 
with a tendency to become entangled, and to electrify the ink 
contained in the telegraphic siphon recorder. When, later on, 
this latter field for the remunerative use of the despised form of 
electricity was no more (owing to the introduction of a clockwork 
tapping apparatus which was found more convenient as a means 
of making the ink 'jump ' out of the tube) , the electrician's toler- 
ant smile at the 'science master* became something painfully like 
a grin. But all that has been changed by the three men just 
mentioned (purposely In conjunction, tho their work has been in- 
dependent, and productive of widely different results). Before 
leaving this point, let me confess that I personally did my best to 
become one of the broadest grinners at the ' science master. ' All 
I can say in extenuation is that, having cultivated a certain class 
of experience, I fell into the pit which I had dug unconsciously 
for myself, and, arrived at the bottom — well, I had good com- 
pany there. Yet the value of experience must be by no means 
underrated. Perhaps the plain statement of fact is best ex- 
pressed by the assertion that among electricians particularly it 
requires great experience to arrive at a just appreciation of the 
value of experience, and a wide experience to make a proper use 
of experience. " 



CRIME AND THE WEATHER. 

THIS subject, which has been treated before in a general way, 
has been investigated statistically by Edwin G. Dexter, 
who contributes an account of his results to Science (August n). 
Mr. Dexter's method consisted in tabulating over 400,000 mis- 
demeanors from the records of the police, the schools, the peni- 
tentiaries, etc. , in New York City, as well as of errors in banks, 
strength tests in gymnasiums, etc., and comparing them with the 
data obtainable from the Weather Bureau. In this way he ar- 
rived at the following result for temperature conditions : 

" Moderately high temperatures were found to be accompanied 
by excess in all the misdemeanors considered ; low temperatures 
by deficiencies, the temperature group 80-85° showing an excess 
of 68 per cent, for assaults by males and 100 per cent, for those 
by females. The next higher group, however, shows a drop to 
33 per cent, excess for the former and a deficiency of 33 per cent 
for the latter. This sudden falling-off for conditions of intense 
heat is shown for nearly all classes of data, and is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that under such temperature there is little energy 
available for offensive conduct. Death, suicide, and the recorded 
error in banks alone remain excessive under such conditions." 

Low barometer seemed in general to act like excessive heat 
The results for humidity were surprising, since they showed that 
a high percentage of moisture was less productive of misdemeanor 
than low humidity. Says Mr. Dexter : 

" When we consider that the muggy, sticky days on which we 
feel it our natural prerogative to be 'out of sorts ' are of the oppo- 
site character, this is quite surprising. The deficiency of dis- 
orders on such days is, however, undoubtedly due to the fact that 
altho they are emotionally depressing they are also physically 
weakening, and however 'ugly ' a man might feel, if energy were 
lacking to be offensively active, the police court is none the wiser, 
and the fact is lost to our study." 

The comparison of Mr. Dexter's data with statistics of wind 
show that the misdemeanors were less during calm than with 
moderately high winds, but that they grew less again with high 
wind-velocities. They also appear to be less frequent on cloudy 
and rainy days than in pleasant weather — a result that is doubt- 
less to be explained in the same way as the results for humidity, 
stated above. Mr. Dexter closes his account as follows: 

"Perhaps the most interesting general conclusion to be drawn 
from the study is that during those meteorological states which 
are physically exhilarating, excesses in deportment, in the ordi- 



narily accepted sense of the word, prevail to an abnormal extent, 
while death and irregularities in mental processes (error in banks) 
are below expectancy. During such weather conditions, without 
doubt the quality of the emotional state is more positive than 
under the reverse conditions, but the results seem to show that in 
the long run an excess of energy is a more dangerous thing, at 
least from the standpoint of the police court, than the worst sort 
of a temper with no energy. " 



THE CAUSE OF CANCER. 

CLOSELY following upon the news that Dr. Bra, in France, 
had discovered the microbe of cancer, comes the announce- 
ment, given wide currency through the daily press, that Dr. H. 
Lambert Lack, a London physician, has just proved to his own 
satisfaction that the disease is not microbial at all, but is due 
simply to an abnormal growth of ordinary tissue. This assertion . 
made very positively, proves to have been a little too strong. 
In a personal letter to the Lancet, dated July 7, Dr. Lack dis- 
claims any association with the newspaper paragraphs referred to 
above, which, he says, "are in many respects misleading and are 
calculated to delude unfortunate sufferers by holding out false 
hopes, " as well as to bring him into discredit among his profes- 
sional brethren. He gives the following brief account of his ex- 
periments and their results : 

" I have been long impressed by the following considerations — 
viz. . that the epithelial cells of cancer were themselves the sole 
infective agents ; that this cancer epithelium was practically nor- 
mal epithelium, only out of place ; and that from the very com- 
mencement of the cancer it was growing in the lymph spaces. I 
thought from this that if the normal epithelium by some acciden- 
tal means should obtain entrance into the lymph spaces it would 
find no barrier to its continued growth and would produce all the 
phenomena of cancer. At present I have performed but a single 
experiment to test this view. I obtained an emulsion of the epi- 
thelial cells from the healthy ovary of a healthy rabbit and placed 
them in the animal's peritoneum. The animal died fourteen 
months afterward and on examination masses of growth were 
found in the abdominal and thoracic cavities having the charac- 
teristic features of typical ovarian cancer. Experiments will be 
carried out to confirm and extend these results, and until these 
have been completed no general conclusions can be drawn." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Magnetic observations at the Vienna Observatory have been discontin- 
ued on account of the electric railroads and electric light wires which have 
made accurate work impossible. The director has planned a new. observa- 
tory, at some distance from the city, and the Austrian Government has been 
asked to build it. 

The third International Astronomical Conference will be held at the 
Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis., September 6, 7, and 8. Prominent 
American and European astronomers are expected, and a permanent organ- 
ization will be effected. Arrangements are being made to hold their annual 
meetings at the larger observatories. 

"The days of the underground cast and wrought-iron gas, water, and 
steam pipes are about numbered," says a Boston electrician, as quoted in 
The Electrical Review. " Electrolysis is playing high jinks with the iron 
pipes in all the big cities, and in a few years from now the water-pipes will 
become so weak that they will burst every time any pressure is put on 
them on account of being corroded by the action of the powerful currents. 
1 will venture the prediction that seven years from now nothing will be 
used for underground piping of all kinds, except where high pressures are 
carried, except glass." 

The theory is advanced by Dr. W. B. Clarke, of Indianapolis, in a paper 
read before the State Society of Homeopathic Physicians, that the recent 
increase in the spread of cancer is directly due to vaccination. Starting 
with the fact that cancer is a disease characterized by rapid growth of ab- 
normal cell-structure, he says : "It takes twenty-one years or more to 
make a man, and but three or four to make a cow. As cancer is a disease 
characterized by the rapid imposition of cells, I ask you, is it safe to put 
the rapid-growing cells or protoplasm of a diseased animal into the slow- 
growing cells of man, as is done in vaccination ? Dr. Clarke believes that 
we are reaping the harvest of the seed so generally introduced forty to 
sixty years ago," and that "deaths from cancer are more numerous in 
England and Prussia, simply because the pernicious practice [of vaccina- 
tion for smallpox] was generally introduced so much earlier there." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

"THE STRANGEST RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 
IN THE WORLD." 

ABOUT six miles from Las Cruces, in New Mexico, is a 
unique colony which has been termed the most remarkable 
communistic sect in existence — a community with a religion, a 
civilization, and a Bible of its own, in the 
midst of an alien people. 

The members of this community are of 
the theological type known as "Perfection- 
ists," to which the well-known community 
at Oneida, N. Y.. also belonged, altho that 
community differed from the Las Cruces 
colony in important social beliefs and prac- 
tises. The founder was Dr. Newbrough, a 
New York dentist and a believer in spiritu- 
alism. In Ev'ry Month (New York, Au- 
gust), an account is given of the singular 
book which he wrote and of the colony 
founded to embody its teachings. The work 
is entitled "Oahspe," supposed to be an ante- 
diluvian word signifying "earth, air. and 
sky. " Says the writer : 

"It is said to have been written on the 
typewriter by Dr. Newbrough, his hands 
being guided by supernatural beings, and 
was printed without being read by the doc- 
tor. It is a book from which, tho contain- 
ing much worldly wisdom, little in the way 
of a working theory may be gathered. It is 
certainly a work without a counterpart, filled 
with extraordinary phrases and with more 
peculiar illustrations, but it is the sacred 
book of a unique community, which was 
founded to establish the religion it teaches, and out of the 
spiritual and economic doctrines set forth therein to found 



a new race. And the few who constitute the fraternity not 
only follow its economic doctrines and refrain from consider- 
ing anything as theirs — they call themselves ' Kosmons. ' which is 
to signify in the language of their sacred scriptures, non-owners 
of any- and everything— but the children are taught to revere the 
book as the inspired dogma of their religion. A selection from 
this book — certainly tho most extraordinary Bible in the world 
and as large as our own Bible — indicates the reason for the found- 
ing of this community and the end in view in the special consid- 
eration paid to the rearing of children: 'The young are your 





ENTRANCE COURT TO "SHALAM." 
Courtesy of Ev'ry Month. 

angels, given you by the Creator, and ye are their gods. Con- 
sider ye then what kind of a kingdom ye raise up. '" 

The community is called Shalam, "The Children's Land," and 
the Children's Building, built of brick, is the largest. Another 
building, of adobe, is called "The Fraternum," and contains a 
large number of extraordinary and grotesque pictures, painted 
by Dr. Newbrough. A small brick building is called "The 
Temple," while the adobe houses adjoining the area named 
Shalam form a community called "Levitica," reserved for the 
adult members. A common storehouse furnishes them with sup- 
plies. As to the children — the most important feature of the 
community — the writer says : 

"The greatest care is exercised in bringing up the children, 
who, under a special law of New Mexico, are adopted by the 
'Faithists, ' as the rulers of Shalam call themselves, and become 
thenceforth their children. The younger children are taught by 
kindergarten methods, and the older ones are instructed in such 
trades as they show a liking for. At a 'suitable age ' they are 
taught spirit communion, and are especially instructed to be 
' wary of spirits of the dead who profess not the Great All Person ' 
—an injunction of much value, no doubt, to the incautious pupil. 
There is so much, however, that is reasonable and practical in 
the tuition and regimen prescribed that one is inclined to over- 
look the extravagances. " 



DR. NEWBROUGH, 

Founder of the religious community of " Shalam," and author of ' 
Courtesy of Ev'ry Month. 



Oahspe." 



FELLOWSHIP OF RELIGIONS IN INDIA. 

ON the occasion of the Queen's birthday, the Anglican met- 
ropolitan of Calcutta — Dr. Welldon— sent a circular let- 
ter to the bishops of his province suggesting that special services 
should be held on that day in the English churches, and express- 
ing the hope that other religious bodies in India, whether Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, might be willing to "unite with the Church 
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of England in the manifestation of loyalty to the Queen -Empress 
and of gratitude for the manifold blessings of her long and illus- 
trious reign." He said further that "the fact that prayers should 
ascend simultaneously on her behalf from churches, temples, 
mosques, and synagogs will, in itself, be a striking instance of 
the unity among all classes which is so desirable. " 

It seems, however, that not all of the metropolitan's clergy 
take the same view. Says the Rangoon Times, as quoted by The 
Buddhist. Colombo : 

"The most devout Christian could find no legitimate objection 
to a suggestion which makes for peace and unity among the dif- 
ferent communities in India, and it has more of a political than 
a religious significance. But, unfortunately, among Christians 
are to be found the most bigoted and intolerant religious enthu- 
siasts on the face of the earth. We have no hesitation in inclu- 
ding in this category the Bishop of Colombo and the standing 
committee of his diocese. In reference to Bishop Welldon's cir- 
cular letter, this committee, which includes the Bishop of Colombo, 
passed, on the motion of the acting archdeacon, a resolution stat- 
ing that they 'respectfully but earnestly deprecate any action in- 
tended to imply unity with non-Christian systems in religious 
worship or prayer. ' The Bishop of Colombo, in a circular letter 
to his clergy, amplified the meaning and intention of this resolu- 
tion. In his letter he admits, somewhat grudgingly it seems to 
us, that the prayers for the Queen, of Christians other than those 
belonging to the Church of England, will be acceptable to God, 
but prayers — he says they can not be called prayers in the full 
sense of the word — offered in non-Christian places of worship, 
the Bishop of Colombo believes to be dishonoring to God and to 
be in themselves — whatever may be the ignorance of the wor- 
shipers—acts of sin. Bishop Welldon would not, he is sure, 
'have us willingly promote the offering of one single idolatrous 
rite, or one address to supposed deities very different in attributes 
from Almighty God ; or one single appeal to the virtue of the acts 
of Buddha — such is the nearest approach to prayer known to the 
Buddhists.' The Bishop of Colombo must be aware that the 
handsome salary he receives is contributed by the very people 
whom he insults so grossly, and how he can settle that little affair 
between his conscience and his convictions it is difficult to under- 
stand. His repudiation of the metropolitan's suggestion, also, 
casts a side-light on the question of the obedience of the clergy 
of the Church of England, and seems to emphasize the general 
belief that the bishops in the matter of lawlessness are worst 
offenders." 



A "PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC" CHURCH. 

AT Piacenza, in Italy, is a church which, while retaining all 
Catholic rites and symbols, and in the midst of a Catholic 
community, repudiates allegiance to the Pope. A writer in The 
Standard (Baptist) thus relates his recent visit to this church : 

"Don Paul Miraglia, the tall, handsome, energetic priest who 
is in charge of this church, is perhaps the most eloquent man in 
Italy. Sent to preach at Piacenza some years ago, be offended 
the Curia by his liberal sentiments, and was finally excommuni- 
cated. Nothing daunted, he set himself to preach independently 
of and in opposition to the papacy. By the kindness and sym- 
pathy of an Italian whose mind had been opened by a residence 
at San Francisco, a suitable edifice was placed at his disposal 
which has been fitted up and transformed into the ' Oratorio di 
San Paulo, ' and there Don Miraglia says mass every morning 
and preaches to crowds every evening. I bad a year ago made 
this priest's acquaintance, and formed a favorable opinion of 
him, and had promised, whenever I might pass Piacenza, that I 
would call and see him. 

"On May 29 he met me at the station, and after showing me all 
manner of kindness led me to his church. It was a new expe- 
rience for me to find myself surrounded by all the customary ap- 
pendages of Romanism. There were two altars, one with lighted 
candles, and the usual pictures on the walls. When I entered 
some female voices were singing Gounod's 'Ave Maria,' and 
that over, the bishop (Miraglia has been elected bishop by his 
Church) in his gorgeous robes, ascended the pulpit, and in intro- 
ducing me uttered some tremendous philippics against tha Pope 



and priests, concluding with his usual formula ; for just as Cato 
concluded every speech with the words : ' Carthago delenda est, ' 
so Miraglia, to encourage his followers, concludes every discourse 
with the words: 'Alia Curia non torno, dalla chiesa non esco, 
da Piacenza non parto, ' which, being interpreted means : ' I 
shall not return to the papacy, I shall not leave the church, and 
I shall not leave Piacenza. ' 

"Ascending the pulpit. I looked down on twelve hundred up- 
turned faces, altho it was a wet night, and I was pleased to ob- 
serve that many of the people had in their bands copies of the 
New Testament. I had sent several hundred copies to Miraglia 
some months previous, and he urges to the study of them. More- 
over, when I announced a text in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
these people seemed to have little difficulty in finding it. I ad- 
dressed them as ' Brethren in Christ. Catholic Protestants of Pia- 
cenza,' at which they smiled audibly. After congratulating them 
on the progress they had made in separating themselves from 
Romanism, and expressing the hope that many would follow their 
example, I told them frankly that I did not pretend to approve of 
all they did and believed, neither did I expect that they could ap- 
prove of all I preach, but that it seemed to me the things that we 
had in common were more and more important than those divid- 
ing us. I then set myself to preach what I regarded as the most 
central and essential truths of the Gospel, showing the necessity 
of the new birth, the vanity of certain rites and ceremonies, and 
the importance of a life governed by the Spirit of God, and I 
showed how this is to be bad by personal faith in a union with 
Christ, to whom each man must go for himself without the in- 
tervention of any priest. 

"The people not only listened to these frank words, but ap- 
plauded them heartily. At the close I had to submit to an ova- 
tion, an address and a beautiful bouquet of flowers being pre- 
sented to me by three little girls dressed like Savonarola. In the 
sacristy (vestry) I was shown many relics which the enlightened 
people have brought and delivered up to the minister, who has 
the nucleus of a museum consisting of them." 



RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 

A STUDY of Kipling's relation to religious and ethical 
thought has lately been made by the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, pastor of the First Unitarian Church at Ann Arbor. 
"Under any interpretation of religion, even the broadest, Kipling 
is not primarily a religious teacher, " says Mr. Sunderland ; " his 
first thought is art . . . he is about as far removed as a man can 
be from a professional moralist or teacher. " Yet it is fre- 
quently claimed that Kipling is making a noticeable impress on 
the religious thought of the day. Mr. Sunderland is inclined to 
think this view correct, and strives to analyze the religious con- 
tent of Kipling's writings and to answer the question whether be 
is affecting religious thought for good or ill. 

As a poet, says Mr. Sunderland (in The New England Maga- 
zine, July), Kipling's religious utterances are limited in number, 
but of these some are particularly strong and have made a deep 
impression on the popular mind : 

" But as a fact there are few writers of poetry and fiction in 
whose writings religion, or even ethics, has so subordinate a 
place. Aside from a dozen or so of his poems, one would hardly 
know from his books that such a thing as religion existed in the 
world. ... I do not mean to say that Kipling handles bis char- 
acters or tells his stories in such a way as to make his books posi- 
tively immoral or irreligious ; but I do mean to say that if we in 
this generation have no higher moral standard or better religious 
teaching than most of Kipling's writings afford — indeed I may 
say all, outside of a dozen or so of his poems — we shall not rise to 
any moral or religious height which we shall have reason to be 
very complaisant over. 

"Kipling brings into the thought of our time a strong force; 
but morally it is an uneven force. His religious influence is not 
harmonious or consistent; he has not thought himself out into 
clearness in religious matters. Some of his religious conceptions 
— for example, those of God and justice and duty and heaven and 
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hell and retribution— are crude ; for enlightened men to-day to 
accept them would be to go backward. His ideals of life are by 
no means invariably the noblest. Many of them give unmistak- 
able signs of the debasing influence of the camp and the barracks. " 

Some farther limitations of Kipling's religious outlook are thus 
indicated : 

"His religion is preeminently the religion of power. With 
the power is associated some sense of responsibility, some awa- 
kenings of conscience, some traces of retributive justice, as related 
both to individuals and to nations ; but higher than these he 
seldom or never rises. A religion of love he seems to know noth- 
ing whatever about. His religion is the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament, not of the New — or rather it is the religion of the earlier 
and less ethical parts of the Old Testament. His God is the 
Jehovah of might and wrath and war. whom we find depicted in 
the books of Joshua. Judges, and Kings. Hence the opening 
lines of his ' Hymn Before Action ' : 

'Jehovah of the thunders. 
Lord God of Battles, aid ! ' 

The God of love, of the Gospels, and the Epistles, especially the 
heavenly Pather of Jesus, seems to be a conception wholly foreign 
to his thought. 

" Kipling is not a spiritual seer, and he is not a great religious 
thinker. To some extent he feels the religious confnsion of our 
time; but he does little or nothing to illuminate it. With the 
great religious problems which confront thinking men to-day he 
gives no evidence of having grappled ; he can therefore afford us 
little help in the solution of these problems. It is this that differ- 
entiates him so widely from poets like Browning, Tennyson, and 
Wordsworth. These great thinkers and seers all have the power 
to take their readers strongly by the hand and lead them straight 
□p out of the valley and the shadow, out of the fog and the dark, 
out of fear and doubt and spiritual uncertainty, to the mountain 
tops where there is light 

" Thus do these men who can think as well as sing — these great 
seers and interpreters of God and the human soul — lead in solv- 
ing the religious problems that press upon the modern world, and 
lift men from despair to hope, from doubt to faith, from weak- 
ness to moral power, and give new meaning, new incentive, and 
new glory to man's life. 

" It is here that Kipling is weak. It is here that his religion 
shows itself so much below the highest. It can make men fight ; 
it can not make them love. It can make men plod and drudge 
with faithfulness, and even with courage ; it can not give men 
wings ; it can not make the soul sing songs of faith and joy and 
victory. And yet I believe that Kipling has a religious message 
for our time. Some of his poems have been born out of his deep- 
est soul, and go straight to the consciences and religious needs of 
many men. God speaks in the world through many voices. I 
believe one is that of Kipling." 

Mr. Sunderland places a high estimate upon the religious value 
of " The Recessional " : 

" It came to the conscience of England almost as if God had 
spoken from heaven. It was Kipling's solemn and mighty 
hymn. . . . I hardly know of anything in the history of literature 
so dramatic, so powerfully and nobly dramatic, as was this hymn 
of Kipling's, coming at that opportune moment to stir England's 
conscience, to rebuke England's pride, to warn her against put- 
ing her trust 

' In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust ' 

and forgetting justice and humility and duty and God. " 

Mr. Sunderland does not think highly of "The White Man's 
Burden," for he does not believe in the principle that "we can 
shoot civilization into people. " He also thinks " The Truce of 
the Bear" execrable. "What right," he asks, "has he to put the 
worst possible interpretation upon the Czar's conduct, especially 
when to do so means aid to the terrible war spirit and hindrance 
to the peace spirit in the world? Kipling has a heavy responsi- 
bility in this matter." Yet tho Kipling's first object in his wri- 
tings is to entertain, be shows here and there that he recognizes 
his responsibility; especially, the writer thinks, in the noble 



dedication to "Soldiers Three," in the "Envoi," and in "Life's 
Handicap." Mr. Sunderland thinks that Kipling's greatest tho 
not noblest poem of a religious nature is "McAndrews's Hymn." 
He further says : 

"One of Kipling's religious poems not to be overlooked is his 
'Hymn Before Action. ' I have already referred to it as illustra- 
ting his view of God. A striking and powerful poem is his 
'Tomlinson.' There may be some question as to whether its 
ethics is Christian or Satanic, but its scorn of weakness is tre- 
mendous ; both heaven and bell refuse admission to the man who 
lacks strength. Kipling is robust in his religion, as in everything 
else. His religion is preeminently one of work, of deeds. We 
could only wish it made more difference with him whether the 
deeds were good or bad. " 

In concluding his analysis of Kipling's religious spirit, Mr. 
Sunderland cites the well-known concluding poem of his "Seven 
Seas " — the one beginning 

"When earth's last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried " 

In this poem, says the writer, Kipling "dashes on the canvas for 
us his dream of the future, beyond this world. It is fantastic, 
but it is impressive, and the last lines certainly have some good 
religion in them." It is not, indeed, a full and adequate picture 
of heaven, says Mr. Sunderland ; nevertheless he is inclined to 
think there is in it much to inspire and to teach the world : 

" For any man who stands on his own feet, who thinks for him- 
self, who wants reality and not make-believe, is not this, so far 
as it goes, about the kind of thing that heaven must be if it is to 
have any attraction for him ? One of the fine traits of Kipling is 
his hatred of cant and pretense, his love of sincerity and reality. 
In these lines this comes out into unique and powerful expression. 
Surely there is a lesson here for the whole world to learn. " 



ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 

A WRITER has recently called attention to the fact that 
much closer relations between Christian and Mohammedan 
peoples will exist in the coming century, owing to the militant 
nature of Mohammedanism in India, upon the east and west 
coasts of Africa, and in other parts of the Orient, and that there- 
fore it would be well for Christians to gain a juster view of the 
principles of Islam than is at present common. The moral teach- 
ings of the two religions are generally supposed to be very differ- 
ent from each other, if not antagonistic. This, however, accord- 
ing to Miss Beatrice Taylor, who is apparently a convert to the 
religion of Mohammed, is an error. Except as to sex relations, 
which are always largely a matter of sociology and geography 
and not properly of religion, the teachings of Islam contain little 
that could not be accepted by a Christian, while its attitude upon 
a number of problems of life is a more rational one, she asserts, 
than that taken by Christian theology. The writer says (in Tkt 
Humanitarian, July) : 

"To begin with, it must be remembered that in the teachings 
of the Arabian prophet, the service of man and the good of hu- 
manity constitute preeminently the service and worship of God. 
Faith without work has no meaning; 'this life is but a tillage 
(mazraa) for the next. ' And everywhere our continued existence 
after the death of the physical body is brought to the fore. But 
our life is 'a life to be lived in the present.' The inevitable 
struggle for the mastery of the lower self by the higher is spoken 
of. It is pointed out in the language of poetry that a man par- 
takes of the nature of the beast as well as that of the angel, and 
he is urged to subdue the nature of the beast that he may mount 
even higher than the angel. Striving for good is taught in the 
most emphatic terms, 'for striving is the ordinance of God, and 
whatever God has ordained can only be attained by striving. '" 

The idea of brotherhood and love of neighbor, commonly as- 
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sumed to be the central concept of Christian ethics, is also the 
constant admonition of the Koran and of later commentaries : 

"The return of good for evil is preached on all occasions: 
'Think only of what is good for each, and consider not the wrong 
that has been done thee ; pardon others readily, and do good to 
all. ' It has been truly said that 'the moral idea of the new gos- 
pel was set in the common sense of duty and the familiar in- 
stances of love. ' For all are entreated to help others without 
thought of recompense — to act as brother to brother: 'Wouldst 
thou be taught the steep path? It is to ransom the captive, to 
feed the hungry, the kindred, the orphan, and him that is stricken 
low. Be of those who enjoin stedfastness and compassion on 
others ' [from the Prophet ; Bokh&ri] .... But help to the suf- 
fering and the weak is not preached in an exclusive spirit, for it 
is declared incumbent to assist every oppressed person, whether 
Moslem or not : ' If in this world you can not make a heart glad, 
yet act not so as to make the humblest soul sorrowful ' [Haz&n]. 
' Wo to them that make a show of piety and refuse to help the 
needy.' 'There is no piety in turning the face to east or west, 
but only in believing in God and doing good. ' 

" Again and again we have the idea that since there is a divine 
spark in each individual, in serving the human being, man is 
serving God : ' Be kind to man on the earth, whether he be good 
or bad ; being kind to the bad is to withhold them from badness' 
[from the Prophet ; Bokhari]. Again, 'All God's creatures are 
His family, and he is the most beloved of God who tries to do 
most good to God's creatures ' [from the Prophet]. 

" Further on we come across the same idea, expressed in other 
words : ' The Prophet was asked who was the most favored of 
God's creatures. He replied, " He from whom the greatest good 
comes to His creatures. " And then he was asked what actions 
are best. He answered, "To gladden the heart of a human 
being, to feed the hungry, to help the afflicted, to lighten the 
sorrows of the sorrowful, and to remove the wrongs of the in- 
jured" ' [from the Prophet; the Mustatrif]. 

" In the same place we are commanded : ' Do not be avaricious, 
or covet the goods of your brethren ; love for them what you 
love for yourself; guard yourself from anger, passion, and greed, 
for these are the worst of faults ' [Ibid. ] .' 'He who is subservient 
to his passions and desires, and forgets in their pursuit his duty 
to others, is the worst and weakest of God's creatures. ' Here 
is a positive injunction laid down : ' Be persistent in good 
actions. '" 

With regard to the Prophet's teachings upon the subject of 
salvation through real faith, manifested in good works, the writer 
says : 

"That man is master of his fate, is a prominent teaching: 'It 
(the soul) shall enjoy the food which it hath acquired, and shall 
bear the evil it sought after ' [the Caliph Ali] . ' Whosoever gets 
to himself a son, gets it solely at his own responsibility ' [J6id.]. 
' He who shall mediate between men for a good purpose, shall be 
the gainer by it. But he who shall mediate with an evil purpose, 
shall reap the fruit of it' [the Koran]. 'To gladden the heart 
of the weary, to remove the suffering of the afflicted, has its own 
reward. In the day of trouble, the memory of the action comes 
like the rush of a torrent, and takes away our burden ' [from 
the Caliph Ali; the Mustatrif]. 

"From the Caliph Ali's writings we learn the high standard of 
truth set before the Moslems: 'No man is true in the highest 
sense of the word, but he who is true in word, in deed, and in 
thought. ' On this head, too, we have the Prophet's own words : 
'He is not of me, but a rebel at heart, who, when he speaks, 
speaks falsely ; who, when he promises, breaks his promise ; and 
who, when trust is reposed in him, fails in bis trust. ' " 

Magnanimity and charity to all living creatures is part of the 
Moslem's creed, says the writer : 

'"A woman who had sinned was passing by a dog that held out 
its tongue from thirst, and was near to dying. The woman drew 
off her boot and tied it to the end of her garment, and drew water 
for the dog, and gave it to drink; the Lord forgave her sin.' 
The Prophet was asked, 'Verily are there rewards for kindness 
to four-footed animals, and giving them to drink ? ' He said, 
' Man reaps bis reward for each act he does to any living crea- 
ture." 



"The Prophet's definition of charity is large-hearted: 'Every 
good act,' he would say. 'is charity. Your smiling in your 
brother's face is charity; an exhortation addressed to your 
fellow men to do virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving. Put- 
ting a wanderer on the right path is charity ; assisting the blind 
is charity ; removing stones and thorns, and other obstructions, 
from the road, is charity. '• 

'"He is a man,' says the All&mah Abul Fail, 'of high under- 
standing and noble aspirations who, without the help of others, 
recognizes a ray of the divine power in the smallest things in the 
world ; who shapes his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shows due respect to himself and to others. True greatness, 
in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shirk the minutite of 
business, but regards their performance as an act of divine 
worship. ' " 



THE LONGEVITY OF CLERGYMEN. 

IT has long been known that ministers are much better "risks " 
than the members of any other profession. According to The 
Quiver (London) , the returns of the registrar-general in England 
show that no other class of workers enjoy so long a lease of life. 
Commenting on this The Christian Advocate (July 20) says : 

"This is, no doubt, due to two or three prominent causes, 
among which may be put their almost total immunity from risks 
of accident and death that attend certain trades and professions ; 




DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY OF MINISTERS. 

their general habits of temperance, moderation, and regularity 
as compared with most workers ; and their daily exercise, study, 
etc., which give a combination of mental and physical recreation, 
of outdoor and indoor life, such as few other workers get, and 
which must prove beneficial to health. The diagrams here shown 
form a striking illustration of the percentage of different classes 
of workers, including ministers, who attain to the 'threescore 
years and ten' of the psalmist. Out of every hundred in each 
class, forty-two ministers, forty farmers, thirty-four teachers, and 
twenty -four doctors live to the age of seventy. " 



A NEW bishop of the Mennonite church was selected at Millenburg*, 
Pa., early in June. According to the custom of this sect, which follows 
the apostolic method 1 of choice mentioned in Acts i. 26, the bishop was 
chosen by lot. Each of the four candidates was handed a Bible, and into 
one of these had been placed a slip of paper with the words, " Indicated 
as God's choice." The Bibles had previously been shuffled together. Rev. 
Abraham Herr, of New Dansville, received the Bible containing the slip, 
and was duly proclaimed bishop of the Mennonite church, which is a 
flourishing and industrious organization. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



AFTER THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

THE Russian Government publishes a communication in 
which great satisfaction is expressed with the results of 
the Conference at The Hague. It runs in the main as follows : 

The Conference has, indeed, found it necessary to defer the 
definite settlement of the disarmament question until the several 
governments have found time further to examine into the propo- 




Good Old John BULL (preparing dum-dum bullets for South Africa): 
" Verily, those foreigners are wicked men. Lord, I thank Thee that I am 
not like onto these ! '"—Amsitr dimmer. 

sals. Yet some relief is as good as certain, as all nations agree 
that a reduction of the military burdens now borne by them is 
greatly to be desired. The work of the Conference will no doubt 
be of some influence in mitigating the horrors of war, and the 
different governments unite in the declaration that war should be 
abolished altogether. It is at least a fact that a third power may 
offer to arbitrate between quarreling nations. The sovereign 
rights of nations have not been diminished ; but a new basis has 
been created for international peace. 

Most European papers agree that all this is, to put it mildly, 
extremely optimistic The Socialists especially are unsparing in 
their ridicule. Justice, London, says: 

" How the representatives of the various powers contrived to 
keep a sober countenance as they sat round that board of very 
green cloth we are at a loss to understand. It is the greatest 
farce of make-believe of our time, and we do not hesitate to say 
that Sir Julian Pauncefote has well earned his peerage if only for 
the constraint which he must have placed for all those weeks upon 
his facial muscles. . . . We knew, of course, that nothing would 
be done, but we thought that this nothing might be done decently. 
Not so. The Czar, as peace promoter, has made ready for war 
with greater vigor than before ; America, the great champion of 
arbitration, bas devoted herself all the time to blowing the Fili- 
pinos into the region of perpetual peace with the most approved 
weapons: England, the arch-hypocrite, having slaughtered the 
Sudanese into subjection, has been threatening the Boers with 
wholesale immolation unless they did what they have no mind to 
do ; and so on and so forth. A grisly comedy indeed.' 

The nations point each other out as responsible for the short- 
comings of the congress. The Outlook, London, criticizes one of 
the German delegates who declared that his country is anything 
bat ruined by her armaments, and it hopes that the German 
Socialist* will show that the Emperor is mistaken. It says : 



" If everything is for the best in that best of all possible worlds, 
the Fatherland, how comes it that the Social Democrats can 
march more than two million electors to the polls? and, as the 
Berlin correspondent of The Times had to confess the other day, 
' The comment of the sensible and reflecting portion of the Ger- 
man nation is that there are far worse enemies of progress and 
enlightenment in the state than the Socialists ! ' This Berlin 
correspondent speaks of 'the present unhealthy and artificial 
organization of German society. ' Unless we are very much mis- 
taken, more will be heard of this during the next few years." 

The Continental papers, on the other hand, point out that Eng- 
land and the United States, whose delegates talked so much of 
arbitration, are least willing to try it. The Deutsche Zeitung, 
Berlin, fears that the arbitration tribunal would be used merely 
to save England from a strong adversary. The Neue Freie 
Presse, Vienna, says : 

"The difference between theory and practise is curiously illu- 
minated by the persistence with which the United States and 
England advocated an obligatory court of arbitration. Unless 
the delegates made a mental reservation, on their country's be- 
half, the logical incompatibility of speech and action must be ad- 
mitted. Austria-Hungary proposed arbitration to the United 
States just before that resolution was passed at the Conference. 
We, therefore, showed our good will. It passes our knowledge 
and understanding why the authorities in Washington failed to 
give that moral support to their own proposals which would have 
been conveyed in the acceptance of the Austro-Hungarian sug- 
gestion." 

Goldwin Smith, too, indulges in a slap at the United States. 
He says in the Toronto Sun : 

"The only tangible fruit, apparently, will be a permanent 
board of arbitration, which, we are told, is a priceless boon to 
mankind. Curiously enough, its merits appear to be most elo- 
quently proclaimed by the ambassador of the United States, a 
power which, in forcing war upon Spain when she had tendered 
arbitration in the case of the Maine, has most flagrantly trampled 
on the principle, and. being bent on grasping its prey, would not 
have been deterred by the existence of an international board. . . 

"The American representatives, in signing the report of the 
Conference, enter a caveat in favor of the Monroe doctrine, and 
against any liability of the United States to be entangled in the 
affairs of any continents other than their own. They can hardly 
think that the Philippines are in their continent, or that their 
Government does not, by taking part in a European conference, 
entangle itself in European affairs." 

The Westminster Gazette, London, thinks that the United 
States and Great Britain, kindred nations and friendly, ought to 
set a good example by arbitrating their disputes. It says : 

"Great Britain and the United States have taken a leading part 
in bringing about the arbitration tribunal, and, curiously enough, 
they have a capital opportunity of showing that their views about 
arbitration are something more than mere pious opinions, good 
enough to be put on paper, but too good to be carried out in 
practise. We refer to the Alaskan difficulty. ... Is the Lynn 
canal, a very narrow inlet penetrating inland seventy or eighty 
miles and actually fresh water at its head, a ' winding ' ? If No, ' 
the landing-places at its head would belong to Canada. If ' Yes, ' 
to the United States, which at the moment is in possession. That 
is the controversy in bare outline, and we set it out to show that 
surely it is one to which the formula of arbitration ought to 
apply." 

But the most lengthy and bitter comments are devoted to the 
refusal of Great Britain to abolish the use of needlessly lacerating 
bullets. Military men contend that wars are short nowadays, 
and wounded men rarely recover soon enough to rejoin their regi- 
ments. To rob a man who has already been placed hors de com- 
bat of all chance of recovery, and to sentence him to the agonies 
of slow death caused by wounds which baffle the skill of all phy- 
sicians, is regarded as needless cruelty. The St. James's Ga- 
zette admits that it might be unpleasant if the dum-dum bullet 
were used against Englishmen, but asserts that the British army 
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must have it. The Speaker, in the course of a lengthy argument, 
excuses its use as follows : 

" Let us keep out of it [war] recognizing it as the most hateful 
of all the curses that afflict mankind. But, if we are drawn into 
it, then it is our duty to fight to win, and to fight in the way 
which will give us victory most speedily and most completely. 
We trust that this does not sound like a cruel and inhuman propo- 
sition. For our part we believe it to be much less cruel and in- 
human than any course which, while recognizing war as permis- 
sible, would seek to place it upon the level of a fencing match or 
a glove fight — with the one all-important exception that the com- 
batants are allowed, if they can. to kill each other. Happily, the 
Conference at The Hague has given us something infinitely more 
valuable than the useless condemnation of the dum dum bullet." 

The Journal des Dibats. Paris, a paper noted for the modera- 
tion with which it generally expresses itself, says : 

" There are to be found people who do not love England. They 
are wrong. England is a great country, and exports humanity, 
whisky, and cottons. Sometimes it may appear that England 
does not carry out her own humanitarian ideals, but that is only 
because England is very humble. She does not wish to push 
herself forward. . . . We must remember that the English are a 
liberty-loving people. Other nations may and should be prohib- 
ited from arming themselves, but it is very bad taste to suggest 
anything of the kind in the case of England, especially when 
England wished to pass away the time with some weaker nation. 
Do you know the genial, gentle, graceful dum-dum bullet?" 

Here follows a description of the bullet, and its effects, such as 
our readers have doubtless seen in the daily papers. The writer 
then continues : 

"The benefits of the invention have been sufficiently demon- 
strated. England has given the Hindus a taste of it. But their 
humanitarian zeal does not stop here. The excited Boers, who 
are white men, will also be pacified with it. . . . Let us all be 
grateful that once more England, strong in her goodness of heart 
and the gentleness of her manners, leads the world in civiliza- 
tion." 

A very blunt, but very clear and direct, view of the efforts of 
the Peace Conference is attributed to a famous American now on 
his way home. Admiral Dewey, in an interview with a Neue 
Freie Presse reporter in Trieste, is represented as saying : 

"Who do you think is going to disarm? The country which 
tried to get along without great armaments was the United States. 
You have no idea what it cost us to get ready, and how scared 
we were in the mean time. In future we will know better. We 
are getting ready a fleet of forty sail, including twelve armored 
cruisers. We do not intend again to be caught napping : and in 
view of our own tremendous exertions, it is not likely that other 
powers will renounce the advantage which their past effort 
gives them." — Translations made for Tut. Literary Digest. 



GENERAL GALLIFFET AND THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 

GENERAL GALLIFFET. the present French Minister of War, 
certainly makes good his reputation for fearlessness and 
firmness. To stop the open opposition to a fair trial for Dreyfus 
which was continually carried on by certain officers, he has dis- 
missed from his post as army inspector General Negrier, one of 
the most influential military men in France. The Kolnische 
Zeitung, Cologne, describes the facts in the case as follows : 

"General Negrier was only a captain in the Franco-German 
war, but he showed much bravery and skill and rose rapidly to 
high position in the colonial wars. His military ability can not 
be doubted : but the manner in which he disregarded on several 
occasions the orders of his superiors throws an unfavorable light 
upon the discipline of the French army. In Germany, where the 
rule obtains that military operations can not in the end be suc- 
cessful unless all, from the highest to the lowest, obey the com- 
mands of their superiors, Negrier would have been cashiered. 
In France he is likely to be commander-in-chief in case of war. 



The offense for which he has been removed from the Board of 
Army Inspectors is bis declaration that this highest authority in 
matters of military organization would protest if Dreyfus were 
released as innocent, and that he expected the army to join in 
this demonstration." 

The enemies of the republic are somewhat disconcerted by the 
energy which Galliffet exhibited in defense of the present form of 
government. That his action was necessary can hardly be 
doubted. Daily, officers encourage their men to use violence 
against persons who dare to express a belief in the innocence of 
Dreyfus. The Echo de Paris says : 

" General Negrier has not written a factious order, and he has 
been punished with unprecedented severity for defending, in sim- 
ple conversation, the much-abused army. His enforced leave of 
absence gives satisfaction chiefly to the revolutionary Socialists. 
... At any rate, we can not count upon the preparedness of the 
army while he is placed at the disposition of the authorities. 
Who will direct the maneuvers in the Bourgogne? . . . Who will 
carry out a mobilization, if this were necessary? Things have 
come to a pretty pass if politics are thus introduced into military 
affairs." 

The Petit Journal, the "yellow" journal par excellence, says 
the country will not permit its ablest officers to be treated thus 
unjustly to please the foreigners. The Journal de Paris con- 
siders the country in great danger and its military prestige on the 
wane, because the army can not be expected forever to be quiet 
under the abuse heaped upon it. But even papers which do not 
consider the mere examination of the defense of Dreyfus as a 
crime against patriotism regard the step taken by Galliffet as ex- 
tremely imprudent. It must be remembered that the innocence 
or guilt of Dreyfus is a matter of secondary importance to most 
Frenchmen. What they dread is that Dreyfus and his friends 
will retaliate, and that the officers of the general staff, the heads 
of that army which is the pride of France, will be shown to be 
dishonorable, corrupt men, unworthy to defend France and in- 
capable of leading in the war of revenge which is still the hope of 
many Frenchmen. The Temps, Paris, says : 

"The Dreyfus affair is not in itself dangerous, for, judged by 
itself, it is simple enough. The deplorable part is the manner in 
which it is exploited in the interest of social and political pas- 
sions. It is time that it were finished, that all — the press, the 
public, the government, the officers — recover that calmness which 
is so necessary for the country. Let the court which judges the 
case at Rennes do its duty, let nothing remain doubtful, let the 
verdict be such that all France can ratify it and that a reconcilia- 
tion of the best spirits of the country may take place." 

Ernest Vizetelly, whose description of French affairs is gener- 
ally pretty correct, writes in The Westminster Gazette, London, 
that Negrier may become rebellious, being led away by his preju- 
dices, and that, as his following is very strong, General Galliffet 
may not be able to cope with the situation. The St. James's 
Gazette, which greatly admires "a War Minister who doesn't 
care a straw for bluster, " says : 

"The fact that papers like the Temps and the Dibats are shiv- 
ering and muttering fears that General de Galliffet may have gone 
too far is significant. Half measures and a tendency to back out 
of a difficult situation at the critical moment have been the curses 
of French administration under the Third Republic, and well- 
meaning opportunist papers like the Temps and the Dibats are 
good representatives of this frame of mind. General de Galliffet 
typifies the opposite school, and if France is to be saved it will be 
by the men of decision once more coming to the front. . . . But 
the cancer has to be cut out, quite regardless of personal feelings. 
France has to be brought back to common sense and common 
justice, and it is being brought back not by attacks or censure 
from outside, but by the firm and just action of Frenchmen them- 
selves. There are already signs that the reign of the chattering, 
railing, time-serving gang who have dishonored the country and 
the army is nearing an end, and that the best men are getting to 
the top. Those who have most severely criticized France during; 
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the past few years will be the first to offer her sincere congratu- 
lations on the change." 

The Independence Beige, which can not under any considera- 
tion be accused of anti- French sentiments, is also astonished at 
the nervousness of moderate French papers. It says : 

"What does the Journal des Debuts mean by calling the agi- 
tation on behalf of the unfortunate Dreyfus a 'national outrage ' ? 
The Journal des Dlbats forgets that there are still outside of 
France, and, for that matter, in France, to be found people who 
can read, reflect, reason, and judge clearly, and who believe that 
there is but one way for France to recover her prestige in the eyes 
of the world : she must pitilessly and energetically disavow those 
who defend or excuse the abominable maxims which the general 
staff have employed against the unfortunate Captain Dreyfus. 
M. de Negrier is one of these, and a partisan soldier to boot." — 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
HEUREAUX. 

BETWEEN the "Pearl of the Antilles" and Puerto Rico lies 
Haiti, the t y one of the West Indian islands which enjoys 
pohtical independence. It was at first owned by Spain, which 
country later ct ied the western part to France. Of the original 
race which occupied it, only faint traces remain ; but the Span- 
iards, who recognized the value of the soil, replaced them with 
tiegro slaves, and for centuries the island was one of the best 
markets of the British buccaneers who ravaged the African coast. 
The negroes thrived, the whites did not, and when, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, the Napoleonic wars drained all 
French and. Spanish colonies of troops, the negroes rose in rebel- 
"ion, slew their masters, and possessed themselves of the land. 
Twenty thousand raw French troops perished of fever in the at- 
tempt to regain the lost colony, and then the attempt was given 
up. The French never intermarried with the negroes to an ap- 
preciable extent, hence the Western portion of the island is in- 
habited chiefly by blacks. In the part which Spain possessed 
most of the time, mulattoes prevail. But both republics arc 
equally turbulent, and peace reigns only when a despot enforces 
his rule. Such a despot was Heureaux, the "elected" President 
of the Dominican Republic. The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, 
gives the following points of his career : 

"Ulisses Heureaux was a mulatto, and entirely self-educated. 
His efforts in this direction were not without result : he spoke, 
read, and wrote French, Spanish, and English with ease. He 
was a good administrator, but his good points were overshadowed 
by his tyrannical nature. To maintain himself in power, he or- 
ganized an army of 2.500 men, well equipped and armed. With 
this he drowned in blood every attempt to throw off his rule. His 
little fleet was valueless, the ships serving chiefly as floating pris- 
ons. Once when his son, whom Heureaux had sent to study medi- 
cine, returned without permission from Paris, he was placed for 
tiro months aboard one of his father's ships and then sent back 
to the French capital without having been permitted to set foot 
on land. Heureaux leaves no fortune, altho his income was about 
$2,500,000 a year ; but half of this was needed for the army, and 
most of the rest for his official staff. This income was derived 
from the customs dues. If he wished to favor a friend, he made 
a custom-house official of him. But if he was short of cash, he 
would calmly 'borrow' all the unfortunate official's stealings, 
leaving him a beggar. " 

Heureaux was killed by a man whose father he had executed 
some years before. His career, his administration, is typical of 
the conditions which prevail in either republic of the island, and 
some Canadian papers declare that, since we have annexed Cuba 
aad Puerto Rico, we must occupy Haiti also. It is our manifest 
destiny and our duty, they think. The Witness, Montreal, says : 

"The crops raised are of the usual West Indian description, 
and the soil itself is all that can be desired on the score of fertil- 



ity. Minerals, including gold, silver, copper, and iron, are toler- 
ably abundant, but for lack of capital and by reason of indolence 
and ignorance these resources are practically neglected. It is 
hardly possible, nor is it desirable, in the nature of things, that 
this rich island, capable of supporting millions of population, can 
be much longer left to be the spoil of its present cantankerous, 
unprogressive inhabitants, a reproach to civilization." 

Goldwin Smith thinks there would be very little profit to the 
people of the United States in trying to manage such turbulent 
people, especially as a citizen army will not do for the purpose, 
and a large standing army threatens us with despotism ; but he 
fears we will try it just the same. He says in the Toronto Sun : 

"The assassination of the President of San Domingo is likely 
to plunge that hapless travesty of a republic once more into its 
normal state of confusion. At once the eyes of the expansionist 
party in the United States are turned eagerly in that direction, 
and the Government is exhorted to send a fleet ostensibly to pro- 
tect American interests. When General Grant was President, 
San Domingo threw herself into the lap of the United States and 
was shaken out again. Grant earnestly desired the annexation, 
and tried to bring it about by what were denounced at the time 
as unconstitutional means. But the people would have none of 
it. They were then too wise to wish to incorporate barbarism in 
their commonwealth. What they will do now, being launched in 
the career of tropical and barbarian expansion, is not so certain. 
From Cuba and Puerto Rico it is an easy step to San Domingo. 
From San Domingo it is an easy step to other islands. The 
people of the United States have come to the parting of the ways, 
and at their head is a man 110 more capable of shaping their 
course or his own than a sheep that has fallen into a pit." 

A few European papers are wroth with some of our own which, 
with reference to this Dominican affair, express themselves as if 
the Monroe doctrine were an international maxim. The Figaro, 
Paris, says : 

"The Americans would not dare to flaunt their Monroe doctrine 
in the face of the world if a European combination chose to op- 
pose them. It would be a good thing if the present West Indian 
crisis gave Europe a chance to whip this Monroeism out of the 
Americans, and stop the practise of playing out this 'doctrine ' 
against European interests." 

The French generously assign to Germany the task of teaching 
the United States a lesson, on the assumption that " Michel is the 
man who's got the big boots on." The German papers, how- 
ever, declare that Germany has no intention to interfere with 
Uncle Sam's "inalienable right to sit down on a red-hot stove," 
and the English certainly will not interfere. — Translations made 
/or The Literary Digest. 



THE NEW JAPAN. 

" /^\N the 16th instant jurisdiction of the United States con- 
^— ' sular courts in Japan will end, and all the exceptional 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities now enjoyed by citizens 
of the Uuited States as a part of, or appurtenant to, such juris- 
diction will absolutely cease and determine, and thereafter all 
such jurisdiction will be assumed and exercised by Japanese 
courts. " 

Thus runs the most important sentence of the notification by 
which Alfred E. Buck, United States Minister to Japan, an- 
nounced in the beginning of July that the new treaties would 
come into operation. For more than two centuries the Japanese 
had excluded the outside world. The Portuguese, who at first 
had been received kindly enough, were banished in 1638 on ac- 
count of the political aspirations of their converts to the Roman 
Catholic church. The Dutch, the only foreigners tolerated, were 
confined to a single factory on an island. In 1853, however, an 
American squadron extorted a treaty from the Japanese, and 
other nations soon followed the example of the United States. 
The proud, highly civilized Japanese never forgot the humilia- 
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tion to which Commodore Perry subjected them, tho in time they 
forgave it. With astonishing rapidity they acquired the arma- 
ments and military science of the "Western Barbarians," making 
an attack upon their country a very unsafe proceeding. After 
that, certain changes in the judicial system were made which, 
with other administrative reforms, rendered the conditions of life 
in Japan so similar to those of Europe and the United States that 
most countries were induced to abolish consular jurisdiction. In 
return, Japan admits foreigners to the same rights and privileges 
which are granted elsewhere. Japan is therefore to-day not only 
the most civilized country in Asia, but ranks also among civilized 
nations as the term is understood here and in Europe. The Jim- 
min, Tokyo, commenting upon thesimperial rescript which an- 
nounces the change, expresses itself to the following effect : 

The position which Japan has thus happily won among the 
nations is due in the first place to the wisdom and virtues of the 
Emperor. Japan is the first Oriental power which thus obtains 
admittance to the comity of Western nations on equal terms, and 
it behooves her to set a worthy example to other peoples of the 
East. The result of the manner in which she enjoys her novel 
privileges may greatly influence the future progress of civiliza- 
tion. The reputation of the nation and the prestige of the em- 
pire depend greatly upon the uses to which the newly acquired 
rights are put. 

The Nichi-Nichi Shimbun hopes that the Japanese will above 
all endeavor to shine by their manners. It says : 

"In olden times the Chinese used to call Japan the land of gen- 
tlemen, and foreigners were wont to applaud the courteous man- 
ners of her people. But since the war of 1894-95 a spirit of arro- 
gance manifested itself. Foreigners do not find fault with 
Japanese institutions, but they condemn the want of discipline in 
the schools, and the rude behavior of the students. This should 
be remedied even if mixed residence were not about to be inaugu- 
rated. It would be most unhappy if such abuses continued." 

The Kokumin Shimbun and the Shogyo Shimpo express them • 
selves in similar terms. The latter paper declares that, unless 
mutually kindly relations prevail, it would have been better if the 
treaties had not been revised. The AsahitShimbun thinks Chi- 
nese, too, should be admitted to the interior. "If it were found 
that the Chinese work at too low a rate of wages, legislative 
remedies could be found," it says. Other papers believe that 
Chinese capitalists would settle in Japan if given equal rights 
with other foreigners, and capital is what Japan needs most just 
now. The Japan Mail, to which we are indebted for the above 
expressions of Japanese opinion, says : 

" It is an almost invariable rule that the expressions employed 
in a Japanese imperial rescript are comparatively colorless and 
unmarked by any evidence of strong feeling. But in the message 
just addressed to his people, the Emperor of Japan tells them that 
treaty revision has for years been to him an abiding object of 
desire. ... It is, perhaps, difficult for foreigners in general to 
appreciate the moving effect that such language must exercise 
upon the Japanese people, whose mental attitude toward their 
sovereign is still based on a profound belief in His Majesty's 
divine origin. We may be sure, however, that every Japanese 
will derive from this portion of the rescript a conviction that the 
nation's mood should be one of deep gratitude, and that the sov- 
ereign has invited his subjects to participate in his own satisfac- 
tion and to assist in completing it. . . . The Emperor declares in 
the plainest terms that it is his policy and desife to abolish all 
distinctions between natives and foreigners, and that, by pursu- 
ing that course, his people will best consult his wishes, maintain 
the character of the nation, and promote its prestige. It is a very 
gracious and enlightened rescript, worthy of the epoch, and of 
the sovereign under whose government Japan has risen to a 
position never before attained by an Oriental state." 

The Japan Gazette points out that treaty revision enhances 
greatly the value of real estate held by the foreigners. The Kobe 
Herald grumbles a little atwhat it calls "a subordination by pro- 
fessedly Christian states to a state which is still content and may 
he proud to allow itself to be classed — well, a heathen state." 



The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, suggests that Russia and China 
copy Japan and become civilized. 

The Speaker, London, thinks the Japanese long since deserved 
to be admitted on terms of equality by other nations. It says : 

" The Englishman in South America is tried by the courts of 
the Spanish republics, sometimes composed of a mixed race, with 
much less sense of fairness and respect for law than the Japanese. 
It was an anomaly that Guatemala and Nicaragua should be 
allowed to exercise full sovereignty while Japan was still ham- 
pered by the old treaties. . . . The diplomatist especially will 
be glad to be rid of powers which caused frequent friction, and 
will feel that a Japanese alliance will become more possible when 
extra territoriality has been finally abolished. But the trader, 
being a blunt man of limited view, will ask what are the more 
immediate and practical advantages. . . . The Japanese are very 
easy to teach, very moderate in their wants, and clever at handi- 
crafts. They have not the currency advantages which have given 
an artificial stimulus to the Shanghai mills ; but labor is cheap 
and good, while the climate does not render European superin- 
tendence extravagantly dear. It may be that Englishmen will 
have a larger share in Japanese mills under Japanese rule than 
they have in the mills of Bombay under English law." 

The Saturday Review is eager for an anti-Russian Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. This hope of an ally for the extension of 
British power in the East is also expressed in the Canadian press. 
The Times, Victoria, says : 

"Japan has now a navy afloat and in preparation for early 
launching that places it among the leading naval powers of the 
globe, and the quality of the Japanese as fighting men was well 
tested in the late war with China; they are bold and dashing 
fighters, fine tacticians, good gunners. Supported by an ally like 
Great Britain, they would be sure to give a capital account of 
themselves. As for the war rumor, the Japanese are in an ex- 
ceptionally favorable position to get ' inside ' information as to 
Russia's policy." 

The Canadians recognize that they must do something to put 
Japan in good humor with the British empire. The London, 
Ontario, Advertiser, one of the best-edited papers in the Domin- 
ion, remarks that it is not safe to exclude Japanese. "China's 
feebleness and ignorance merely happen to spare us the unpleas- 
ant consequences that might arise if we treated a more sensitive 
and powerful nation in the same way," it says. The Ottawa 
free Press says : 

"If Canada is to shut her ports against the Japanese, there is 
nothing to hinder the latter closing their ports against Canada, 
and the British generally. What then becomes of Canada's com- 
mercial expansion in the West ? The general verdict is that this 
will be disallowed." 

The Journal des Dibats, Paris, says : 

" The difficulties which Japan encountered in forming her new 
judicial code were immense, yet the work bad to be finished, else 
the powers would not consent to the revision of the treaties. One 
by one the powers were gained over, Germany being among the 
first who set the good example. The others could not help fol- 
lowing ; England, tho with a good deal of repugnance, consented, 
and France did so last year. The prestige obtained by the 
Japanese arms in the war with China overcame the last objec- 
tions. . . . There may be some bickerings at first, for the Euro- 
peans are ordinarily little disposed to make concessions in the far 
East, and the Japanese, on their side, are very touchy on the 
point of national honor; but these difficulties will soon pass away 
and perfect accord will be established. " 

The Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin, thinks Japan has won a 
great moral victory. The Kreuz-Zeitung says : 

"Europe has never before admitted a 'heathen' nation to 
equality, and it is no use trying to hide the fact that Japan would 
never have been admitted 'into the family ' if she had not devel- 
oped such uncommon energy. Her position has been gained by 
her own efforts. For a while the negotiations were carried on 
with much difficulty. The powers wanted a court of appeals in 
which European judges represented European interests. The 
United States first and England next dropped this demand, and 
the others followed suit. July 17 Japan triumphantly took her 
place on equal terms among the civilized nations. " — Translations 
made for The Literary Digest. 
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Consul Brush writes from Clifton, April so, 1890, 
that urgent appeals are being made to the Cana- 
d.m Government for improvements on the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf. The heavy losses in 
b.'th the past few years have led the insurance 
companies to double their rates, the new schedule 
taking effect immediately. The high rates of in- 
surance and the dangers of the route are divert- 
ing considerable ocean traffic to American ports, 
and further loss of traffic is imminent, unless the 
Government takes immediate steps to -widen the 
channel through Lake St. Peter and establish new 
lighthouses in the gulf. 

In transmitting the returns showing the value 
of exports declared for the United States at 
Puerto Cabello for the quarter ended March 31, 
Consul Ellsworth reports as follows relative 
to Venezuelan currency: "No coins of the desig- 
nation of peso is in circulation, bat 4 bolivars pay 
all accounts of 1 peso, and it is still the custom to 
render accounts in pesos. The Treasurer of the 
United States has fixed the value of the bolivar, 
the monetary unit of Venezuela, at 19.3 cents, 
which makes the value of the peso 77.3 cents in 
United States currency. The Venezuelan dollar 
11 in actual circulation, and is of silver. It calls 
for s bolivars, and, calculating the bolivar at our 
Treasury valuation, the Venezuelan dollar is 
worth 96.5 cents. In rendering accounts, making 
nvoices, purchasing products of the country, 
market values, etc., this dollar is not considered, 
it being well understood that the peso is the basis 
of calculation ; but in paying accounts, etc., it is 
taken at its face value— 5 bolivars (96.5 cents 
United States). 

Under date of April 39, 1899, Consul Brush, of 
Clifton, says: "An authority whose estimates 
have heretofore proved conservative brings word 
from Dawson that the wash-up from the Yukon 
thi* year will aggregate $19,000,000, apportioned 
as follows: Eldorado, $2,500,000; Bonanza, $1,500,- 
om; French Hill, $1,500,000; Gold Hill, $1,500,000 ; 
Big Skukum, $1 ,000,000 ; Little Skukum, $ t ,000,000 ; 
Dominion, $4,000,000 ; Hunker and Quartz, $5,000,- 
000; total, $10,000,000. These figures leave out of 
consideration a number of important locations, 
including Sulphur Creek, Stewart River, Upper 
Klondike, and Scroggie Creek." 
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Consul Dudley, of Vancouver, under date of 
April u, 1&J9, writes that a meeting has been held 
by the salmon canners of the province to protest 
against the new regulations established by the 
Government of the Dominion reRardinR the 
catching and canning of salmon. Incidentally, 
the assembly urged that the canners bo allowed 
to purchase salmon caught in American waters, 
and to bring them into British Columbia free of 
duty. The establishment of additional hatcheries 
on the Frazer River, says the consul, will increase 
the run of salmon along the northern shore of the 
Sta'e of Washington. He adds: 

"Most of the fresh fish retailed in this city is im- 
ported from the United States. The reason given 
for this is that the wholesale dealer can there 
procure any quantity of the kind of fish desired, 
while the business in the Province is not suffi- 
ciently organized to insure the variety needed." 

"Those who read the German press can not en- 
tertain the slightest doubt that German industrial 
circles look upon the enormous development of 
the industries of the United States, during the 
last few years, with apprehension," writes our 
commercial agent at Bamberg, Germany. 

Several meetings of representatives of indus- 
trial branches have taken place in Germany with- 
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Meat in Hot Weather. 

People are beginning to learn that a 
proper diet for the different seasons of the 
year is as essential as a change in the 
weight of clothing to meet the whims of 
the thermometer. 

Scientists who have made a study of 
the proper food for hot and cold weather 
are unanimous that meat should always 
be avoided during the heated summer 
periods. Mr. "Walter M. Christie, the 
famous trainer at Princeton College, in a 
letter to the Sanitas Tsut Food Co., at 



Battle Creek, Mich., savs : 



'For hot 



weather, Protose takes the place of meat 
admirably and one feels the better for 
using it." 

Protose is a vegetable meat, tasting 
similar to beef, but containing 25 per cent, 
more nutriment and 10 per cent, more 
fat-making properties. It is one of a score 
of delicious, scientifically prepared foods 
made by the Sanitas Xut Food Co., which 
have become popular wherever intro- 
duced. 

Any reader who will mention The Liter- 
ary Digest and inclose six cents to pay 
postage, will be sent a sample can of this 
delicious vegetable meat. 



in the last few days, and the main point of their 
discussions was, in every instance, the ever-grow- 
ing exports of the United States. 

The meeting of German manufacturers of tool- 
making machines which was recently held at 
DOsseldorf asks for protection against the in- 
creasing American importation : so does the con- 
vention of German shoe manufacturers which 
took place at Breslau a few days ago. The asso- 
ciation of German cycle manufacturers means to 
fight American competition even more keenly 
than the representative of the branches just 
named. The agrarians, as is well known, would 
,ike to exclude American grain, meat, andfruit. 

Whoever enters a shoe-store in Germany where 
American goods are to be had knows that he there 
gets the best, the most comfortable, and the most 
elegant shoes that are to be obtained ; and, know- 
ing this, he willingly pays a higher price than for 
the German article. To keep this reputation is of 
the highest importance to American exporters. 
One of the leading retail merchants of this city, 
who has branches in several towns of Bavaria, 
and who handles American articles, called my 
attent.on to some American shoes for ladies 
which retail at $1.25. "If you want to kill your 
export trade to Germany, you must continue to 
sell such goods," he said. Quantities of cheap 
and unrelinble American shoes thrown upon the 
German market would do endless harm to our 
exports in this article. 

The way to introduce articles into Germany has 
often been pointed out to the interested parties, 
viz , send experienced representatives familiar 
with the customs and language of this country, 
establish sample stores, and prepare catalogs 
giving necessary details in German. The latter 
point can not be repeated often enough, for the 
numerous pamphlets and catalogs in English 
received at the consulates day by day are of no 
use whatever for German business. Upon my 
endeavoring the other day to demonstrate the 
advantages of American tool-making machines to 
alocalfirra (Buxbaum Brothers) one of the most 
important in this part of Bavaria, by means of a 
catalog printed in English, I was told that the 
firm had no time for translations. At the same 
time, the manager showed me the catalog of an 
American manufacturer of agricultural machin- 
ery, beautifully prepared, translated into Ger- 
man, brief and to the point ; the machines (reapers 
and mowers) are to be found in this part of the 
country by the score. He said: "Our agents al- 
ways carry these catalogs with them, and they 
can be found among the best classes of the peas- 
antry." 

At the present time, when the German machine 
industry is so busy that people have, in many 
cases, to wait twelve months for machines that 
have been ordered, our manufacturers should 
gain a firm footing on the German market. It 
can be done by sending the proper men over, by 
conforming to the German usage of giving credit, 
and by carrying orders promptly and well. 
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Many acts of heroism were performed during 
the height of the recent flood at Brackettville, Tex. 
The most notable of these heroes were Captain 
Cornish and Dr. Woodson of the Ninth United 
States Cavalry, stationed at Fort Clark. A letter 
from Brackettville describes the acts of these two 
men as follows: 

"About daylight runners came to the quarters 
of Captain Cornish, who commands the post, and 
informed him that the town of Brackett was being 
swept away by a flood, and imploring him to lend 
assistance. As quickly as the orders could be 
given and executed. Captain Cornish had the en- 
tire garrison called out and mounted. When they 
reached the bridge which spans Las Moras Creek, 
separating the town of Brackett from the post, 
they found the water flowing swiftly two feet over 
the guard rails of the bridge. Just beyond the 
bridge was a slough where the water was prob- 
ably ten feet deep. Finding it impracticable to 
get into town this way. Captain Cornish made a 
detour and finally got into town by another route, 
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Meantime Dr. Woodson, the post surgeon, had se- 
cured a little twelve-foot skiff kept by Captain 
Cornish for use on nearby lakes and started on 
h:s perilous mission, rescuing men, women, and 
children from house to house, trees, and rafts. He 
Srst went to the government pump-house, where 
the guards had been firing rifles to attract atten- 
tion to their helpless condition. After taking these 
guards to high ground, Dr. Woodson steered his 
little craft boldly into the raging torrent that was 
then sweeping from ten to eighteen feet deep 
through the town. The first house he reached was 
about one hundred yards north of the wagon 
bridge, where two women were taken from the 
roof of a dwelling that was almost submerged 
These were taken to high ground. Dr., Woodson 
continued the work of rescue until every person 
io an exposed position in the town had been re 
moved to a place of safety. No account was kept 
of the number of people taken out of the flood by 
Dr. Woodson, but it is absolutely certain that 
seven out of the number would have been drowned 
but for his heroic conduct. Once his little boat 
ms capsized by the swift current, but being a 
good swimmer he pushed it up against a tree, 
righted it, and bailed out the water with his hat 
he then climbed in again, and continued the work 
of rescue. " 

A WELL-ICKOW.t English novelist expresses as 
follows the impressions he received from hearing 
Mine. Mel bain "Lucia." 

"I went to scoff ; I remained to pray. I confess 
my previous folly. . A welcome change has come 
over the spirit of opera. The tawdriness of Co 
vent Garden, the undisguised contempt for dra- 
matic effect, the awful penny-in-the-slot chorus 
has hitherto kept one away. On my rare visits I 
have shut my eyes and tried to figure the singers 
standing before me in reputable evening dress 
On Saturday night, however, I kept my eyes open, 
as well as my ears, and was edified. Madame 
Melba is wonderful. Her voice lingered all 
through Snnday and drowned the various Salva 
uon Army bands and other hideous kinds of mu- 
sic that pass my residence on the day of rest. 
And Madame Melba can act. Were she not 
handicapped by her priceless voice she might be 
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one of our great tragic actresses. I almost forgot 
the fact that Lucia in the flesh did not habitually 
converse with her associates in elaborate song. 
M. Saleza played Edgardo besides singing the 
music excellently, and was as thoroughly in the 
picture as Melba. The chorus, too, seemed really 
quite interested in the progress of the drama. 
Perhaps Melba inspired them. They neither 
yawned nor smirked nor talked about their hus- 
bands or their babies. As we can not have the 
ideal invisible chorus, that of "Lucia" on Saturday 
night was as near perfection as possible." 
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Filled.— Snodgkass: "The world has a 
for everybody." 

Micawbeh: "Yes; the only trouble is, 
generally somebody else in it.'"— Exchange. 
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Three Runs. —"How many runs did your club 
make, Larry?" "Three, sor." "Three runs, en?" 

Yis. sor. A run for the umpire, a run for th' 
doctor, an' a run to tb' police station."— Chicago 
News. 

Ambiguous. — "My boy says his ambition is to 
grow up to be a man just like his father." "I 
wouldn't let that worry me. When I was your 
boy'sage I had a burning desire to be a pirate."— 
Anon. 



Then He Went.— "Pa," said Willie, "may I ask 
you just one more question before I go to bed?" 
"Yes, my boy. Whatisit?" "If I'd been your 
brother, would I have been my own uncle ?" — 
Harper's Bazar. 

Figuratively Kx pressed. — "A man must be a 
creature of iron will." said Mr. Blykins loudly. 

Yes," answered his wife, "and a woman ought to 
know a thing or two about blacksmithing."— 
Washington Star. 

Perseverance.— Judge (to the man up for hav- 
ng five wives): "How could you be so hardened 
a villain ?" 

Prisoner: "Please your .honor, I was only try- 
ng to get a good one."— Stray Stories. 

Unique.— ETHEL (excitedly): "O papa, hurry, 
quick! Mr. Sappy is lying on the parlor sofa in' 
great pain. He swallowed his monocle !" 

Papa (coolly;: "Well, can't it be duplicated ?" 

Ethel: "Oh, yes ; but Mr. Sappy can't." 

Too Literal.— The Editor: "Your poems bear 
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INVEST= 



MENTS 



For Salaried People 



No accumulation of sav- 
ings necessary to begin. 

Provide for your family 
after your death, or your- 
self in old age. 

Begin with capital, con- 
tinue without anxiety or 
risk, and see how easy it 
is to " get ahead " when the 
course is shown by an ex- 
perienced company. 

Write us for particulars 
and mention the amount 
you could spare a month. 

Campbell 
Investment Company 

($300,000) 

106 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 



merit, but they are not up to date. Write them 
on something that is before the people's eyes." 

THE Poet: "I tried that, but could find noth- 
ing to rime with spectacles."— Exchange. 

Words that Tell.— "Oom Paul is a man of few 
words," remarked the man who talks wise. 
"Well," answered the flippant friend, "you take a 
look at some of the words in a Dutch dictionary 
and you won't blame him."— Washington Star. 

His Remark. -Miss Sharp: "Chollie made 
such an interesting remark last night. " 

Miss Short: "What did he say?" 

Miss Sharp: "He t-ld me he would be com- 
pelled to leave at 9 o'clock "—Cleveland Lrader. 

Century Buna.— "What are those queer-look- 
ing trophies the Filipinos wear around their 
necks?" asked the raw recruit. "Them's the 
medals for the century runs they've made during 
the war," replied the Kansas volunteer.— Phila- 
delphia North American. 

* 

Why He ObJecte<l.-"What's the matter?" 
asked the Congressman of his constituent. "I 
icot you a government job, didn't I?" "Yes." 
"And the salary is satisfactory, isn't it?" "Oh, 
yes; the salary's all right ; but, hang it all, they 
expect me to earn it ! "—Chicago livening Post. 

Willing; to Accommodate. The British tour- 
ist wandered into the Rustlers' Retreat and lan- 
guidly asked for a 'igh ball. "Jake." called the 
accommodating barkeeper to his assistant asleep 
in the corner, "the gent wantsa eyeball. 1 dunno 
wat fer, but he wants it. Go out and ketch a 
Chinaman. "—Indianapolis Journal. 

Misapprehension.— Guest: "What have you 
got?" 

Waiter: "I've got liver, calf's brains, pig's 
feet " 

Guest: "I don't want a description of your 
physical peculiarities. What you have got to eat 
is what I want to know."- Tid-Bits. 

Comes Natural to 'Km. — "Children ! children ! 
Don't make such a frightful noise," said the 
mother. " We're playing omnibus, mamma," said 
Mattie, soberly. "Yes, I know, dear ; but it isn't 
necessary to make such a terrible nm's<\" "Yes, 
it is, mamma. We've got to where Hattie insists 
on payin' the fare and so do I "—TidBits. 

The Remedy — Young F'athek (in the future): 



"Great snakes ! Can't you do something to quiet 
that baby? Its eternal squalling just drives me 
wild." 

Young Mother (calmly to servant): "Marie, 
bring in my husband's mother's phonograph and 
put in the cylinder, 'At 10 months.' I want him 
to hear how his voice sounded when he was 
young "—San Francisco News-Letter. 



Rheumatism... 



gottt. catarrh, uric acid troubles alt arise from 
defective action of the kidneys and digestive 
organs: the kidneys do not properly remove 
the waste products. Uric acid and chalky 
deposits accumulate fn the musclesand around 
the joints. 



Tartarlithinc. 



regulates the action of the kidneys, dissolves 
and removes the uric acid and chalky deposits, 
and reduces inflammation. It does not upset 
the stomach, and can be taken by the most 
delicate. Prescribed by many leading phy- 
sicians. 



Regular package $1.00' 
Of all druggists or post-free by mall. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & R0BB1NS, 
95 Fulton Street. New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 



For Debilitated Men, 

Horsford** Acid I honpliate. 

I>r J. R. Almxanoek, Charlotte, N. ('., *avs : " ft 
ranks among the best of nerve tunics for debilitated men.'* 
Renews the vitality. ' 



EUCALOL 

CURES &™ RH 

vtilL(U HAY FEVER 

EUCALOL has cured thousands, and will 
cure vou. To prove its merits we will send 
PDt'f on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, 
1 IVUL. a 2J cent package „f EUCALOL. 

THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York 



Edward W. Scott, President. 
J* The Best Company for Policy-holders. J* 

INVESTIGATE ITS SPECIAL BOND POLICY. 
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Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. GOERZ 

52 East Union Square, New York. 



The simple act of writing your letter produces, 
at the same time, a perfect copy in the book. 

If your stationer dors not keep them, write 
for free sample. 

rteadars of The Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 



HEAD OFFICES 
BERLIN-FRIEDENAU 



Copy Your Letters 

at your office — your home — on the road — in 
the mountains — anywhere; using 

NO PRESS— NO WATER-NO WORK-NO TIME 
ANT WK — ANY PEN-ANT PAPER 

The Pen-Carbon Letter Book 
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A G»o<l Recommend.— A young Irishman 
once went to a kind-hearted old squire for a 
recommendation. An elaborate one was written 
and read to him. He took it with thanks, but did 
not move. "What's the matter with it?" roared 
the squire. "Oh, nothin', sorr," said the lad, 
quickly. "Well, then, why don't you go?" "Sure, 
«»>rr, I thought on the stringth of a recommind 
like that you'd be wanting to hire me." 



Current Events. 



Monday, August 14. 

—The Secretary of War issues another appeal 
for aid for the Puerto Kico hurricane sufferers. 

—The Columbia wins another victory over the 
Offender. 

— An attempt is made to assassinate, by shoot 
tag, M nitre Labor!, the counsel for Dreyfus, 
while on his way to the court room. 

—Admiral Dewey 1* ill in his ship at Leghorn. 

Tuesday, August is. 

— President McKlnley makes a speech at the 
Catholic summer school on Lake Champlain. 

—The Columbia wins a third race from the 
Defender. 

— It is announced that M. I^aborl will recover 
from his wound. 

—The plague breaks oat in Portugal. 

—The Russian Government announces that 
Talien-wan, China, will be opened as a free 
port. 

— Mrs. Langtry lit married to Hugo Gerald de 
Bathe. 

rVeahnesday, August lb. 

— Antl-Goebel Democrats In Kentucky nom- 
inate John Brown Young for governor. 

-Iowa Democrat* nominate Frederick E. 
White for governor ; the ticket is indorsed by the 
Populists. 

—Despatches from Puerto Rico declare the loss 
of life In the recent hurricane to have been at 
least 3,000, and many sections still to be heard 
from. 

— The application of the Dreyfus counsel for 

a postponement of the court-martial trial because 
of the shooting of Labori is refused. 



Irritable Stomachs 

make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 

£fomafo4e-s 

St/maiose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids \ 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
hv taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists' in 2-os. f )£, \i Hnd l ib. (ins. 

raarabMa milted by FartwafUirikni of Uberfeld Co., [ 
«0 Bums St., H«v York City , Mlllng aganta for Fftrtwn- 
IiMkMiTgra. rriadr. Barwr a Co., Elborfald. 



PARIS /N 1900. "5 



of 



your 

steamer and hotel ac- 
commodations now, at 
fair rates. Personally 



A WORD TO THE WISE 

conducted parties. Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 

10 nv '*tflcf. 610 Tremont BuMdtnfr. Boston, Mann. Prancl 
Lrfflc»*:2S> CrLWKlvrny.St. Paul Huililinjr, New York; 
.Mil i hetftiiul St., PhiladelpliUt, Pa. 



HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYU6HT 



THE MOAT CHARJUBO INLAND WATER 
TRIP ON THK AMJERICAN CONTINENT. 

Steamers "New York" and" Albany' 



General OWce, Peabrowwa Street 
Pier, Mew York 




_re like S&polio.-They waste 
themselves fo m&ke the world 
brighter. SAPOLI O is rhe J£ 
l elecrric lijghr of house-cleaning- 



iarkih soaps 



AMD PREMIUMS-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Lark in premiums worth S10.0O each. 
The Lark In Soap Mfg. Co.. Larkin St.. Buffalo, H Y. 



OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN LITERARY DIGEST, MARCH 25th. 



—The British Government is "prepared to send 
20,000 men as an emergency force to the 
Transvaal within a week.** 



capture the Filipino town of 



—Americans 

Angeles. 

— Prof. K. W. £. Hansen, the noted German 
chemist, is dead. 

Thursday* August 17. 

—The War Department orders that ten new 
regiments of volunteers be enlisted for service 
in the Philippines. 

—The coroner's jury in the Bridgeport trolley 
accident brings in a verdict charging the motor- 
man with criminal negligence and also blaming 
the company. 

— Colonet Plcquart testifies before the Dreyfus 
court-martial. 

Friday, August /■$. 

— The first ten regiments of volunteers fcr ser- 
vice In the Philippines are completed. 

—The cup challenger Shamrock arrives in New 
York. 

— General Jiminez, the Dominican revolution- 
ist, is arrested at Cienfuegos. 

— Western Australia passes a bill giving wo- 
men the right to vote. 

—Emperor William makes a striking and 
conciliatory speech at the unveiling of the sol- 
diers* monument near Metz. 

—Sir Charles Tusper speaks in London on the 
Alaskan boundary dispute. 

—Colonel Plcquart again testifies before the 
Dreyfus court-martial at Kennes. 

Saturday, August /<?. 

—Three of the new volunteer regiments have 
been ordered to the Philippines. 

—The allied printing tracks of New York make 
in imposing demonstration against The Sun, 
whose employees are on strike. 

—By order of General Brooke, at Havana, 
General Jim Inez is released from custody. 

— Prof. Bliss Perry of Princeton University, it is 
announced, will become editor 01 The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Sunday* August 20. 

—The Bible Conference at Northfield, Mass.. 
closes. 

—A Filipino defeat is reported from the is- 
land of Negros. 

—The Sanitary Board of Portugal isolates the 
city of Oporto, where the bubonic plague is 

prevailing. 

— A fierce outbreak of Anarchists in Paris is 

suppressed by the police only after severe fight- 
ing. 



Improved Breathing Tube 

Uneq lulled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 
diseases, also _ _^^^ t ^ M ^_ for strength- 
ening voice, saa" IWssbbbm bI Sent post- 
paid for $1.26 Bl>, ^e B ajq inc 1 udi ng 

the best work ^9 ever pub- 

lished on the great value of lnng gymna«ticn, by Dr 
Patclien. Send 2-ceut stamp for testimonials to 
O. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



KLIPS « 

^.^aSSSlH H BALLARD. 327. PHI 



Bind Papers 
Sample dozen, 75c. 
Covers to order. 
Price list 
Free. 

H. BALLARD. 327. Plttsfitld. Mass 



WANTED. 

Active ind energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States Weekly salary or cotmm*.- 
iinns p*id. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
ag< , and previous occupation. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City. 



Pick on Memory 

New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. Sent by mail. 
Address E. PICK. 127 East iota Street, New York. 



AIITUflDC you drtdrn th*> honeet criticism of your 

MU I nUnOi story, tunny, poem, biography, or Its oktlled 
tcvinion • Such work, said George W. Curtis, is 'done as tt 
ctjoiild be by The Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer In let 
tern. Dr. Titua M. Coan." Bend for circular L, or forward vour 
book or MS. to the N. Y. Bureau of Kevtwou, 70 Fifth At t-nuu. 



•ate 



POULTRY 51 p oW££*«»-Ef» 

trial 10 OSnts. Simple Free. &4-p*r* practical 

Ei it I try boo k free t a year 1 j subscribers, 
juk alone Lo oenta. Catalogue of pool try 
books f re*. Poultry Adv<j<aie, Syracuse, N.T. 




When in Montreal Kti'r.i 

the «l'KK.*n HUTU. The only fire-proof hotel in 
tthecity. C. *!». Vailoe, Proprietors. 
Headers of Tn Lttuukt Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertiser*. 



Individual Communion 

Outfits. tiAiz,^"^ 1 ^ 

SAMTaKY C'OMMl'MoK ol'TFIT CO., 



STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 

Moat Ilurablr and IfteeoratKe. Suitable for all buildings 
Nunit-rou.« deritrns. Send for C'ufa/« 

H. 8. NORTHROP 82 Cherry Street* New York 



LEGA L DIRE CTORY . 

We append below a list of leading lawyers In 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 

Henry C Terry, 508-7-8 Hale Bunding. Philadelphia. 
Kordecal * Gadsden, «-« Broad 8t, Charleston, 8. & 

W.B. Hutchinson M H B Tc.7iT 
Arthur H Higgins, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oscar C. Mueller, Wilcox Bldg, Los Angeles, Cal. 
John Koffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
Wm 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash At*.. St. Louis 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 408. 

By C. L. Fitch. 
Inscribed to H. N. Pillsbury. 
From The New York Clipper. 
Black— Four Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
Whit* mates in two moves. 

Problem 409. 

BY S. Steiner, Revesinje. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
White m. .tea in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 40a. 
Key-move, B— B 3. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; C. F. Putney, Indepen- 
dence, la ; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of 
Tennessee; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; W. Mflller, 
New York City ; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb.;C. F. Mc.Mul 
len, Madison C. H.. Va ; W. H. Philbin, Archbalcl 
Pa.; J. Astrom, Milwaukee ; Dr. O. F. Blanking 
ship, Richmond, Va. ; S. M. Weeks, Newport, N. 
S.; G. W. S-V., Canton, Miss. ; Miss K. S. Wins 
ton, Richmond College, Va.; C. E. Lloyd, Wash 
inton, C. H. O.; S. Beckner, Salt Lake City; J. E 
Dunn, Walhalla, S. C; Charles Dadant, Hamil 
ton, 111. 

Comments: "A clever composition, but easy" — 
M. W, H. ; "A clean, compact, and creditable 
composition "—I. W. B.; "An average problem ; 
key obvious"— F. H. J.; "A good problem "— F. S. 
F.; "Averygooda-er"— C. F. P.; "Pretty"— A K.; 
"Such problems teach Chess"— C. S. M.; "De- 
serves the prize"— C. F. McM. 

Very many solvers were caught by B — Q 5. the 
answer to which is Kt— Kt 5. 



R-K 6 
K x Kt 



P x B 



No. 403. 

Q— Q B a, ch Q— B 6, mate 
K moves 

Kt— K 4 ! Q— B 4, mate 



K x R 



R— Q 6, mate 



Any other 
P x P 

P-Kt6 "'Any 
Kt -Q 7 l 

P— B 4 ' K x R 

Q-K 4 ch 

— a. 

Any other K x Kt 



Q— B 4, mate 



Q— B 4, mate 



Q — B 6. mate 



R— Q 6, mate 



Any other 

Solved by M. W. H., I. W. B., F.H. J., F. S. F.. 
C. R. O., C. F. P., C. D. S., A. K., W. M.; Dr. L. 
A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis. 

Comments: "Ingenious and sufficiently difficult 
but with less variety and tidiness than most of 
Jespersen's "— M. W. H.; "There is a striking 
originalty of conception, subtleness of arrange- 
ment, and thoroughness of detail about all of 
Jespersen's work "—I. W. B.; "A master-hand's in 
this"— F. H. J.; "An excellent study"— F. S. F.; 
"Very fine "-C. R. O. ; "A good and somewhat 
dangerous problem "— C. F. P.; "Second move 
nicely hidden "— C. D. S ; "Superb "—A K. ; J.J. 
has done better"— W. M.; "Slippery asoil"— L. A. 
L. M. 

This problem seemed to be too difficult for the 
majority of our solvers. Many tried B— Q6and 
K— B 7, both answered by R x P. 

A K., W. M., L. A. L. M., D. E. Thomas and F. 
Rhodes, Center, Ind., got 400 and 401. C. D. S. 
got 401 ; J. F. D., 400. 

A Problemikin. 

by L. A. Gouldie. 
From The New York Clipper. 

"If a little game is a ' Chessikin, why is not a little 
Problem a Problemikin? "— L. A. G. 

WHITE (5 pieces); K on K B 3 ; B on Q Kt sq ; 
R on K R sq ; P's on K 5, Q 4. 

Black (2 pieces) : K on K Kt 4 ; P on K Kt 2. 

White mates in three moves. 

The Chess-Playing Pope. 

"In his days of illness, Leo XIII. finds his chief 
amusement in Chess. His regular partner is Fr. 
Giulio, a Dominican monk. The Pope and the 
monk have been playing against each other for 
over twenty-one years, and it is yet undecided 
which is the superior. When Leo, shortly after 
his enthronization, introduced the royal game in 
the Vatican, some ascetic Cardinals raised an out- 
cry, invoking the decision of the Council of 
Treves, which forbade priests to play Chess. The 
Pope listened to these fanatics with & superior 
smile on his lips. *I know all you want to say,' he 
remarked, ' and I tell you that Bishop Petrus, who 
first thundered against Chess, and the Treves 
Council were both mistaken. The latter's decision 
soon fell into disuse, and my namesake, Leo X., 
openly averred that there was no harm in Chess- 
playing. Even the fact that Martin Luther, his 
adversary, was a passionate Chess-player, made 
no difference. In fact, both the Pope arid Luther 
thundered against games of chance, while prac- 
tising Chess.'"— Abbreviated from quotation in 
The A. C. if. from the New York Journal. 

Games from the London Tournament. 

Fine Sample of "Modern Chess." 

In the following game there is nothing brilliant, 
but there is the best kind of careful, thoughtful 
play. When fourteen moves have been made the 
game seemed even, or, if there be any advantage, 
most folks would give it to White, for in an end- 
game a Knight is stronger than a single Bishop. 
Look at the position when White makes his 15th 
move ! We are quite sure that M. Cohn believed 
that he bad a Draw. Then, notice Lasker's won- 
derful skill: he doesn't make any blunders, and 



he takes advantage of every slip of his opponent. 
White's first slip was his 17th move. He should 
have played P— K B 4, following it with Q R-Q sq. 
This would have stopped the advance of Black's 
K Kt P. One of the best moves in the game is 
Black's aad, as the sequel shows. White's 24th, 
while not a blunder, was an oversight, and Black 
takes immediate advantage of it, winning a 
Pawn. 



Ruy Lopez. 



COHN. 

H kite. 
.P-K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 

3 H~Kt 5 

4 p-q 1 

< Kt II 3 

6 CaMlcs 

7 i:-kt 5 

8 B x K Kt 

9 P-Q 4 

10 P x V 

11 Kt x Kt 
la B x H ch 

13 Q-Kt 4 ch 

14 6 x l.l ch 

15 Kt- K a 

16 p-q B 1 

1 7 Q R-Q sq 

18 R-Q 3 
P-O R 3 

20 K R l,> sq 

21 R(Qsql-Q2 

22 R— B , 

23 Kt-Q 4 

24 P-K Kt 4 

25 R-Rj 



LASKER. 

LUack. 

P-K 4 

Kt-Q B 3 
Kt — B 3 
P-Q 3* 

r.-Q 2 

P-K Kt 3 
P-K R 3 
Q x B 
H Kt 2 
Kt x P 
Q x Kt 
K x B 
Q-K 3 
P x Q 

K R — KB sq 
P-Q R 4 
P-K Kt 4 
P-R 5 
R- R 4 
P- R4 
R-Q B 4 

R-K Ktsq 
K-K 2 
B-K 4 
P x P 




Blackburne Beats Pillsbury. 



11LACK Rl'RNE 

White. 
1 P-Q 4 
a Kt-K B 3 

4 B - K 2 

5 Castles 

6 P— Q R 3 

7 P x P 

8 P-Q Kt 4 

9 B-Rt a 
10 P - B 4 

B 1 P 
Kt-Q 

13 r-Kt 5 

14 B-K a 

15 Q-R 4 

16 B— B 3 

17 K R-Q sq 

18 P-R 3 

19 B— Kt 4 
ao Kt-Q 4 
ai P x B 
22 P x R 

33 B x B 

34 K-R sq 
as Kt— R sq 
a6 Q-R a 
a 7 P x Kt 



Plt.l.SBURV. 

Black. 
P-Q 4 
Kt— K B 3 
P-B4 
Kt-B 3 
P-K 3 
B-Q3 
Bx P 

B-Q3 
Castles 
P x P 
P-K4 
K a 
QR4 
B-K Kt 5 
P-Q Kt 3 
K R-K sq 

Q R-Qsq 

B-R 4 
P-K 5 
K B x B 
R x Kt 
P-K 6 
P x Pch 
Kt x B 
Q- K 5 



BLACK Rl'RNE. 

While. 



30 Q-R 8 ch 1 
11Q-Q5 » 
■ R-Ii sq 1 



a9 P x 

—Q 

32 0 R- 

33 R-B 6 ch I 

34 R-K 6 

35 Kt x Kt 1 

36 R x R 1 

37 Q-Kt 8 ch 

38 Q x P 

39 K-R » 

40 R x Q < 

41 Q— B 4 ch i 
4a Q-Kt 3 ch 

43 K x Q 

44 K-B 3 

45 K— K 4 

46 K-B 4 
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48 P— Kt4 
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so P-R 4 
Si P-R 5 
5 a P-Kt6 
s, KxP 



Resigns. 



The New York Chess Association. 

The midsummer meeting will be held in the 
United States Hotel. Saratoga Springs, New York, 
durii.g the week August 33 to September a. The 
features of interest will be the Inter-State Match, 
the Staats-Zeituni; Trophy contest, and class tour- 
naments for the Farnsworth and Wright caps. 
The Manhattan Cbess-Club has been successful 
four times in getting the Staats-Zeitung cup, and 
expect to win this time ; but America has now a 
newly created Chess-master, Mr. Frank J. Mar- 
shal), of Brooklyn, who will represent the Brook- 
lyn Chess-Club in this contest. The Inter-State 
Match will be the star feature of the meeting. 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania b< ng 
represented by teams of seven players e*ch. 
Prizes of £50, $40, $30, $20, $10 are offered for the 
best, next best, etc., individual scores. 

Chess-Nuts. 

Rumour says that Lasker has agreed to play 
Janowski for $2,000 a side and the championshio of 
the world. 

Lasker has been to see a phrenologist, according 
to The Pall Mall Gazette. The phrenologist didn't 
know that the young man whom he was examin- 
ing was the Chess-Champion of the World. He 
said that Lasker was "fairly constructive, able to 
organize quickly, does not always concentrate 
his mind, distributes his attention, is versatile, 
calculation good, organ of concentration not large 
enough to cive him persistency in any particular 
pursuit." He capped the climax by saying: "He 
might plav Chess a little, but I should say Cricket 
was his specialty." 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



NEW PHASES OF THE DREYFUS DRAMA. 

AMERICAN comments on the proceedings at Rennes are all 
based on the view that it is France herself that is on trial ; 
acd the feeling seems to be that thus far she has not made a 
creditable showing. Many of the incidents accompanying the 
trial — the speeches by the generals on the witness stand; the 
shooting of Labori, and the escape of the assassin ; the court's 
refusal to suspend its session ; Labori's reappearance after eight 
days ; the dramatic conduct of Dreyfus ; the acknowledgment by 
ex-President Casimir-Perier, after a silence of five years, that 
he believes in the prisoner's innocence ; the riots in Paris; the 
? ego of President Guerin and his companions of the Antisemite 
Society in a house in Paris by police who refrain from any en- 
deavor to capture the house and arrest its inmates — all these pro- 
voke comments that are not complimentary to the character of 
Fre» ch administration ia comparison with our own. The New 
Vorfc T ribune. in the following description of the testimony of 

0- e witness, exemplifies the general tone of the American press 
toward the "evidence" presented against Dreyfus: 

" Finally, there came what alone was needed to perfect the 
couedy. This was one Miiller, a blind paralytic. He testified 
tut be — despite his paralysis — had visited Potsdam with a 
'friend.' bad entered the imperial palace, had walked into the 

1- - peror ' s bedroom — it must have been the Emperor's bedroom, 
i jt his friend told him it was!— and there, on the Emperor's 
-_£3le. bad seen — despite his blindness — a newspaper with a 
r-uxked item with a marginal note, in the Emperor's own hand- 
writing, incriminating Captain Dreyfus. 

"After that, what more is needed ? " 

Scope of the New Trial.— "The exact legal situation created 
by the decision of ths Court of Cassation in the Dreyfus case, and 
the instructions under which the present court-martial is proceed- 
:z%. are not generally understood, we think. A careful reading 
of the fall text of tbs decision shows that, like most judicial opin- 



ions, it is extremely cautious. In reality, it does not go beyond 
disannulling the former verdict against Dreyfus, on the ground 
that it was irregularly obtained. It was the illegal submission of 
secret documents to the military tribunal, of which the accused 
was left in ignorance, which compelled the Court of Cassation to 
order a new trial. True, it did refer in the decision to the evi- 
dence used against Dreyfus, and did, in a way, discredit it. But 
it did not do so in any such fashion as to prevent the present 
court-martial from giving weight to the old testimony if it chooses 
to. Thus it simply said of the famous 'canaille de D. * letter that 
' at present it is considered inapplicable to the condemned man.' 
This is very far from deciding, as some have inferred, that the 
letter could not be used against Dreyfus at all. So of the alleged 
confession to Captain Lebrun-Renaud. The court only said that 
it was not possible to fix the precise language of it, on account of 
the discrepancies between witnesses. Even in regard to the bor- 
dereau, the court did not positively decide that Esterhazy wrote 
it, but stopped with citing various facts which 'tend to prove* 
that it was not written by Dreyfus. The upshot is that, legally, 
the court-martia can do what it pleases with all this discredited 
evidence, and. provided its proceedings are regular, can find any 
verdict it chooses against Dreyfus without danger of fresh re- 
versal by the Court of Cassation. This suggests the peril that a 
monstrous injustice maybe repeated under the forms of law." — 
The Evening Post, New York. 

Blots on Our Own 'Scutcheon. — "One striking feature of 
American criticism of France is the complacent assumption of the 
critics that the 'Dreyfus affair* could not have happened in the 
United States. It is asserted that our national sense of justice 
and greater deliberation in' considering charges against accused 
persons would have prevented such a shocking miscarriage of 
justice. It is flattering to our national pride to indulge in such 
assumptions, and perhaps there may be some foundation for 
them. At a time when there is no excitement and no pressure 
brought to bear upon those entrusted with the execution of the 
law, American administration of justice may be as near perfec- 
tion as it is possible to attain. But when the passions of men 
are aroused a military court-martial in the United States, judg- 
ing by the fate of Mrs. Surratt, is not always to be trusted. This 
unfortunate woman was convicted and hanged upon testimony 
which never" amounted to more than suspicion, and manufactured 
suspicion, at that. She was hounded to death by those who 
clamored for blood and were indifferent about such trifling con- 
siderations as proof of guilt. 

"Moreover, recent occurrences have demonstrated that when 
courts-martial in the United States render verdicts in accordance 
with the law and testimony the Admin'stration can not always be 
trusted to enforce them. One of the greatest scandals of the 
present Administration is t! 3 leniency which has been shown by 
the President and the Attorney-General toward an army officer 
convicted of embezzling $1,700,000 cf government money. The 
military court sentenced him more than a year ago to dismissal 
from the army, fine, and imprisonment. Political influence has 
protected him and be is still an officer of the army, enjoying all 
the privileges of his rank. Another army officer convicted of 
'conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman ' was not cash- 
iered from the service, but retired on full pay, altbo be is alleged 
to possess a snug fortune. These are some of the tints on our 
escutcheon. We may be, as some assume, infinitely superior to 
our French brethren, but before we crow too loud we should be 
sure that our own record is notcpen to attack." — The Sun, Balti- 
more. 

A'ger and the Dreyfus Case. — "One of the most distinctive 
features of the fiasco ... is the complete subjection of both the 
president of the court and the judges to the distinguished wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. Colonel Jouaust lends a more than 
willing ear to every word of General Billot, General Roget, Gen- 
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eral Mercier, and others of high rank, and shows in many ways 
that their superior position impresses him much as it would if he 
were not on the judicial bench. A colonel can not command a gen- 
eral. It is a plain case of witnesses intimidating the court. . . . 

"The recent Court of Inquiry into the beef scandals in the 
United States army during the war with Spain is a singular par- 
allel, in the respect above mentioned, to the Dreyfus trial, altho 
in this case it was Secretary Alger, the real prisoner at the bar, 
who intimidated both judges and witnesses. Men were sum- 
moned to tell what they had not seen rather than what they knew, 
and most of them spoke with the consciousness that their fortunes 
were dependent on the man whom their testimony was relied 
upon to defend. The same means have been used to blacken 
Dreyfus's character and to whitewash Alger. The object of the 
Rennes court-martial is to prove Dreyfus's guilt; the Court of ' 
Inquiry was called together to prove Alger's innocence. In such 
cases it is always the expected that happens. 

" But the voice of the people is weightier than legal documents, 
and the future will know the truth, altho the gates of the temple 
of justice may be closed for a season." — The American, Balti- 
more. 

A Menace to Every Nation.— "There is one feature of the 
revelations made by the Dreyfus trial which shows a standing 
menace in every capital of the civilized world. 

"In this trial the power and the purpose of 'the military at- 
tache" are fully brought into play. With the growth of inter- 
national representations at each of the capitals, the ambassador 
has been permitted to be accompanied by a staff, usually consist- 
ing of an eminent attorney, a representative of the army and the 
navy, and other attendants. The presence of these gentlemen is 
always esteemed as adding to the eclat and importance of the 
ministerial residence 

"The real inside purpose, however, of such establishments has 
been shown up in the Dreyfus investigation. These military 
attaches from foreign countries are nothing more nor less than 
paid spies, whose purpose it is through the distribution of money 
and the employment of wine and women, to ferret out the mili- 
tary and naval secrets of the countries to which they are sent. 



In this work, which includes the bribing or the leading astray of 
fellow officers, the foreign attache is unscrupulous and seductive. 
He pursues his work through channels which do not arouse sus- 
picion, and using the cover of hospitality he betrays every prin- 
ciple of civilized life 

"This whole system of having military attache's accredited to 
legations is out of place except for the purpose of bribery. The 
presence of these men in Washington, for instance, as in every 
other capital in the world, is for the purpose of securing by un- 
lawful means information which would not be given them were 
they to ask for it openly. Even during our late war with Spain, 
it came out that the Spanish ambassador, through his military 
and naval attaches, had been regularly violating the hospitality 
which he enjoyed, and all of this was justified on the ground of 
exigency." — The Constitution, Atlanta. 

Why France is Misunderstood. — "It is almost impossible for 
a people to muster the historic imagination which will enable 
them to look at things from the viewpoint of a nation whose his- 
tory, traditions, and environment are radically different from 
their own. This is why much that is in the present workings of 
the French Government and the conduct of the French people is 
incomprehensible to the average person in the United States. 
Voltaire once said that France was the country of wit and folly, 
of industry and idleness, of philosophy and fanaticism, of sim- 
plicity and pedantry, of laws and their abuse, and of good taste 
and impertinence. A majority of persons in the United States 
will perhaps be apt to accept seriously this view of France as 
given half humorously by one of its acutest satirists. They will 
have difficulty, for example, to reconcile the conduct of the third 
republic with their own preconceived ideas of republicanism. . . 

"Moreover, the majority of the men who framed the constitu- 
tion of the present republic were not republicans at all. They 
were Orleanists, Bourbons, Bonapartists, and reactionaries of 
other sorts, who were unable to agree among themselves as to the 
form of government to devise, who accepted the republic because 
no other kind of government seemed practicable in that exigency, 
and who framed a constitution which they thought would make 
the republic as harmless as possible to the interests of their par- 




AVERRING HIS INNOCENCE. 
In bis right band is tbe famous bordereau. 
Drawn from life by tbe artist for the London Graphic. 




DURING EXAMINATION. 
Drawn from life by tbe artist for L' Illustration, Paris. 



DREYFUS BEFORE THE COURT. 
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ticular royalist favorites, believing that the days of the republic 
in any case would be short. 

"Here are conditions which are widely different from those 
which have prevailed in the United States. Virtually, this coun- 
try was a republic from the time that the first British colony was 
planted in it. a century and two thirds before Lexington. The 
rale of the British kings was felt but lightly. In general the 
local laws were framed by the colonial legislatures, and imperial 
concerns touched them but slightly. There were no class divi- 
sions to eradicate when the day came to put the republican idea 
into formal and concrete shape, no caste distinctions to subvert 
and no political prescription of any sort to eradicate. In France, 
on the other hand, traditions and usages, all of which are more 
tenacious than statutes, which bad been the accumulated growth 
of many centuries of time, were hostile to republican government. 
The training in self-rule which Americans had from the beginning 



not humiliated. If he could march into the throat of bellowing 
guns, could he not linger to the end on Devil's Island and make 
no sign ? " — Florida Times- Union. Jacksonville. 




LOOKS LIKE A BAD STORM. 

Dreyfmas a rainmaker seems to be rolling ur> something of a cyclone. 

— The Journal. Minneapolis. 

was necessarily absent in France. Moreover, that country is sur- 
rounded by nations whose governing classes deem a republic to 
be a menace to their own governmental system and who are hos- 
tile to it on that account. These are facts which Americans ought 
to bear in mind when passing judgment." — The Globe-Democrat, 
.*■/. Louis. 

Parisian Humbug Season. — "The comic opera season is hardly 
on as yet elsewhere, but Paris wouldn't be Paris if a continuous 
performance of farce comedy were not to be had at all seasons. 
One of the greatest of French tragedies holds the boards at 
Rences, but Paris naturally prefers burlesque, and so long as 
Paris is Paris the gaiety of nations is not likely to suffer 
eclipse 

"Oh. for another Thackeray to describe it all in a new 'Paris 
Sketch - Book '! " How 'Titmarsh ' would have reveled in that 
wealth of material — the gasconading humbug Guerin threatening 
to pour boiling oil on the heads, and probably on the nice white 
pantaloons, of the spick-and-span gendarmes, who are described 
(white pantaloons and all) as politely requesting admission to the 
beleaguered castle and then carefully watching their quarry day 
after day, while thousands of the human flotsam and jetsam of 
the Paris boulevards pack the streets for squares around to see 
the show, cheer the besieged, applaud ' I'armee ' ard ' conspuez ' 
somebody or other whom their vagrant fancy may lead them to 
acclaim to-morrow ! Verily, in Paris the humbug seems to have 
all seasons for his own." — The Plaindealer , Cleveland. 

"We believe the correspondents are right in saying that 
France is convinced of the innocence of Dreyfus, but what fol- 
lows? Not that the court will declare Dreyfus innocent ; France 
must not be humiliated tho a thousand suffer. As a soldier, it 
was the duty of Dreyfus to give his life when necessary for his 
country ; far more, say his fellow citizens, should he be ready to 
give his honor for hers — he should suffer all things that she be 



HOW THE INDIAN IS FARING. 

HL. DAWES, member of Congress from 1S57 to 1873 and 
• United States Senator from 1S75 to 1803. writes a timely 
article in the August Atlantic Monthly to answer the oft-heard 
remark that we have failed miserably in our attempts to care for 
the American Indian. As our success or failure with the red man 
has a direct relation to our ability to govern the brown one in the 
East Indies and the black one in the West Indies, Mr. Dawes's 
sketch throws light on a problem where every illuminating ray is 
welcome. 

The Indian problem came into prominence early. It was plain 
that the two races could not live together, and the white race rap- 
idly pushed the red one from its territory. Mr. Dawes says : 

"What was to become of the untutored, defenseless Indian, 
when he found himself thus pushed out of the life and home of 
the reservation, and cut off from the hunting and fishing which 
furnished the only and scanty supply of his daily wants? It was 
plain that if he were left alone he must of necessity become a 
tramp and beggar with all the evil passions of a savage, a home- 
less and lawless poacher upon civilization, and a terror to the 
peaceful citizen. 

" It was this condition which forced on the nation its present 
Indian policy. It was born of sheer necessity. Inasmuch as the 
Indian refused to fade out, but multiplied under the sheltering 
care of reservation life, and the reservation itself was slipping 
away from him, there was but one alternative : either he must be 
endured as a lawless savage, a constant menace to civilized life, 
or he must be fitted to become a part of that life and be absorbed 
into it. To permit him to be a roving savage was unendurable, 
and therefore the task of fitting him for civilized life was under- 
taken. 

"This, then, is the present Indian policy of the nation — to fit 
the Indian for civilization and to absorb him into it. It is a 
national work." 

The first appropriation to fit the Indian for citizenship was made 
in 1S77 when, after a hard struggle, $20,000 was extracted from an 
unwilling Congress. The next year it was increased, however, 
until in this year it has risen to $2,638,390. "The contrast be- 
tween the small beginning and the last appropriation," says Mr. 
Dawes, "itself indicates a public confidence based on merit." 
The first appropriation, with benevolent contributions and the 
interest on funds belonging to the Indians, was used to support 
48 small boarding-schools and 102 day-schools with 3,39s pupils : 

"There are now 148 well-equipped boarding-schools and 295 
day-schools, engaged in the education of 24,004 children, with an 
average attendance of 19,671. How near this conies to including 
the whole number of children of school age, in a total population 
of a quarter of a million of Indians, every inquirer can form a 
pretty close estimate for himself. 

"No one will deny that, at this rate of progress, the facilities 
for the education of Indian children will soon reach, if they have 
not already reached, those enjoyed by their white neighbors in the 
remote regions of the West. The results thus far are of a most 
encouraging character. A personal examination, by competent 
and reliable officials, of all these schools, and as far as possible 
of the life of every person who has gone out from them, shows 
that seventy-six per cent, of them are proving themselves, in the 
language of the present wise and broad-minded commissioner 
who has this work in charge, 'good averag: men and women, 
capable of dealing with the ordinary problems of life, and of 
taking their place in the great body politic of our country. ' Th:s 
is an army of missionaries going forth among their own people, 
speaking the language, clothed with the equipment, and inspired 
with the hopes and ambitions of civilized life. Its value can not 
be overestimated. It is to this ultimate end that these schools 
are conducted. Indust-ial education which will fit the pupil for 
independent manhood i> the necessity which justifies the under- 
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taking. Whatever else may await these youth, they must be 
able to meet the demands of the life which will surround them, 
or they will fail. If they are to be farmers, as most of them must 
be, it is of vastly more importance to them, in the outset, to be 
taught the requirements of a successful farmer — irrigation, grain- 
raising, grazing, herding — than to be taught any amount of book- 
learning or culture. This dominating purpose of the Indian 
school is the test of its usefulness. The result of its work thus 
far has not failed to stand the test." 

The adult Indian is not forgotten : 

"Soon after the beginning of appropriations for Indian schools, 
Congress, in what is called the Severalty act, provided for every 
Indian capable of appreciating its value, and who chose to take 
it, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres to heads of fami- 
lies, and a smaller number to other members, inalienable and un- 
taxable for twenty-five years, to be selected by him on the reser- 
vation of his tribe. If he prefer to abandon his tribe and go 
elsewhere, he may take his allotment anywhere on the public 
domain, free of charge. No English baron has a safer title to 
his manor than has each Indian to his homestead. He can not 
part with it for twenty-five years without the consent of Con- 
gress, nor can the United States, without his consent, be released 
from a covenant to defend his possession for the same period. 
This allotment carries with it also all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of an American citizen ; opens to these Indians, as to 
all other citizens, the doors of all the courts ; and extends to them 
the protection of all the laws, national and state, which affect any 
other citizen. Any Indian, if he prefers not to be a farmer, in- 
cumbered with one of these homesteads, may become a citizen of 
the United States, and reside and prosecute any calling in any 
part of the United States, as securely under this law as any one 
else, by taking up his residence separate and apart from his tribe 
and adopting the habits of civilized life. Thus every door of op- 
portunity is thrown wide open to every adult Indian, as well as 
to those of the next generation. " 

So much for the methods. What have they accomplished? 
Mr. Dawes says : 

"These are some of its results: 55,467 individual Indians, in- 
cluding a few under former treaty stipulations, have taken their 
allotments, making an aggregate of 6,708,628 acres. Of these, 
30,000 now hold complete patents to their homes, and the rest are 
awaiting the perfection and delivery of their title deeds. More 



than 15,000 are beads of families now holding permanent homes 
— permanent for twenty-five years, at least. Around these are 
gathered the lesser allotments of the other members of each 
family. Every adult male landholder stands at the polls and in 
the courts in the full rights of American citizenship. 

"Not alone in these statistics are manifest the evidences of per- 
manent advance of the race toward the goal of orderly, self-sup- 
porting citizenship. Bloody Indian wars have ceased. The 
slaughter of warring clans and the scalping of women and chil- 
dren fleeing from burning wigwams are no longer recorded. 
Geronimo himself has become a teacher of peace. The recent 
unfortunate difficulty with the Chippewas in Minnesota, caused 
more by lack of white than of red civilization, is no exception. 
We are at peace with the Indian all along the border, and the line 
between the Indian and the white settlements is fast fading out. 
The pioneer goes forth to trade and barter with the red man as 
safely as he does with bis white neighbor, and returns at night to 
his defenseless home with less apprehension of peril to those 
within than when scouts and sentinels mounted guard over it. " 

These Indian farmers are not only supporting themselves and 
their families, but are making money. "It is needless to say," 
remarks Mr. Dawes, "that this is a peace establishment more 
effective to prevent outbreaks among these Indians than all the 
bayonets relied upon in the past for that purpose." We have 
found a new way to make a "good Indian." 

Under the new rfgime the red men have become not only 
peaceable, but actually religious : 

" Bishop Hare, who has devoted his life to the uplifting of the 
Indian in the diocese of the two Dakotas, tells of a dozen Indian 
clergymen, and more than fifty deacons and catecbists, engaged 
in missionary work among the Sioux alone, and 1,600 Indian com- 
municants in the Episcopal church. The Indian women in his 
diocese contributed in one year $2,000 for missionary purposes. 
There are 33,000 Sioux, and 8,000 are members of various 
churches. The Presbyterians, working among the Indians in 
other parts of the country, report nearly 5,000 church-members 
and 4.000 enrolled in their Sunday-schools, who gave in one year 
for missions $2,600, besides $3,400 toward their own support. 
Equally encouraging are reports from other denominations in all 
parts of the field where the national policy of making self -sup- 
porting citizens has taken root The aggregate of church com- 
municants is 28,351." 





* She can both false and friendly be. 
Beware ! Beware ! 
Trust her not. 
She's fooling thee ! " - 7 he World, New York. 



HOBBY UPON HOBBY. 

Or Democracy's entry upon the Campaign of 1900. 

—The Tribune, New York. 



DEMOCRACY'S NEW ISSUES IN CARTOON. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Dawes gives an encouraging view of the red 
man of 1899 : 

"Other features of the work are not less successful. Not the 
least is the manhood it has inspired and the hope it has awakened 
in the Indian. It is dawning upon him that he was made for 
something, and he is beginning to care for the morrow. Pride 
in his children, in bis home and its surroundings, is prompting 
effort and stimulating desire to excel. He no longer doubts and 
distrusts, and is daily growing more and more sure that the hand 
held out to him is for guidance and help, and not for betrayal or 
spoliation. . . . When such results have been accomplished in the 
green tree, what may we not hope for ia the dry?" 




MR. REED'S RESIGNATION. 

PAPERS of every political hue, in commenting on Speaker 
Reed's resignation of his seat in Congress, acknowledge his 
strength of character and his sterling honesty. The Portland 
Me.) Advertiser (Rep. ). Mr. Reed's home paper, says : 

"In many things he has been tried and found true. In national 
affairs he ha< ever been a commanding figure. On all sides his 

incorruptible honesty, 
his spotless integrity, 
his uprightness in every 
walk of life, his firmness 
of will, his intellectual 
greatness, his forensic 
ability, his statemanlike 
qualities, are acknowl- 
edged. His departure 
from the field of public 
affairs, tho possibly not 
final, takes away no 
small part of the 
strength of the Maine 
delegation. Another 
man could better have 
been spared." 

The Cleveland Plain- 
dealer (Dem.) says: 

"Tom Reed is one of 
i mom as 11. ki-kii. the few Americans of 

eminent ability who 
make friends and enemies in pretty equal proportions. He was 
not a tiraeserver, he lacked in oily smoothness, his tongue was a 
whiplash and his gavel a scourge. But all men will admit that 
he certainly was a legislative giant, and his party can poorly 
afford to lose him from its council fires. " 

The Baltimore Herald (Ind.) speaks in a similar tone : 

" While many men enter politics as a road to wealth, Mr. Reed 
is obliged to pursue exactly the opposite course. Having no 
favors to ask, and scorning to 'crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee that thrift may follow fawning,' he leaves Congress poorer, 
perhaps, than when he went in, rewarded only by the conscious- 
ness of having done his duty without fear or favor." 

The New York Tribune (Rep.) notes his failure to fall into line 
titb popular movements of opinion : 

"In keenness of intellect he encountered few equals and no 
superiors in the field of national politics. In breadth of judg- 
ment, liveliness of sympathies, and that quick appreciation of the 
toft and current of popular feeling which mark the successful 
political leader, history will judge him perhaps less fortunate. A 
certain lack of toleration qualified and neutralized the respect im- 
posed by the keenness of his political vision and the audacity of 
his party generalship. " 

Bat the Springfield Republican (Ind.). which advocated the 
nomination of Mr. Reed for the Presidency in 1896, thinks that 
the very quality disparaged by The Tribune is a great point in 
his favor. The Republican says : 



"The value of Mr. Reed's autocratic domination In the 
Speaker's chair has been in his checking of 'drifts ' and turning 
them from sweeping through the Treasury of the United States — 
in his control of 'popular currents. ' There was no lack of 'quick 
appreciation ' of them, for that was the secret of his mastery over 
them. No small or weak man could ever rule as he ruled. Nor 
were the methods by which success is won in the politics of to-day 
a closed book to Mr. Reed. He understood them perfectly, while 
refusing to employ and profit by them. The low level of trade 
and dicker that presents itself to the aspirant for a nomination to 
the highest office of the republic made its appeal to Speaker Reed 
only to awaken his profound disgust, and we know for a fact that 
he exhibited 'a certain lack of toleration ' where Mr. Hanna was 
responsive and subservient. Every man knowing the inside his- 
tory of the campaign of 1896 honors Mr. Reed. " 

The Washington linns (Dem.) speaks of the experiences that 
the opposition had at the hands of Mr. Reed, and says: 

"Thomas Brackett Reed will be greatly missed in the next ses- 
sion, and with the same feeling that people experience when they 
chance to miss a boa-constrictor in a tropical forest." 

The assertion is made by the Washington correspondent of the 
Kansas City Journal (Rep.) that Mr. Reed is being considered 
as a prospective nominee for the Presidency, to lead an anti- 
expansion wing of the Republican Party. The correspondent 

says . 

"This action, it is said, is prompted in the first place by what is 
alleged to be the overwhelming sentiment against so-called im- 
perialism supposed to be more than symptomatic in the old party, 
and the aversion of the New England Republican dissenters to go 
into the Democratic Party as the only alternative of severing their 
connection with the present organization. It is said that these 
Republicans feel as much in earnest over the question as they did 
on that of slavery, and that the energy which they will throw 
into the campaign will not lack the enthusiastic impetus that 
characterized their work leading up to the Civil War. 

"The first name mentioned in connection with the movement is 
that of ex-Speaker Reed. To what extent he can be swayed to 
accept the Presidential nomination in opposition to his old party 
is not known. Reed, however, is the first choice of the anti- 
imperialists and, if the movement is consummated, he will be 
unanimously named as their candidate." 

Mauy papers hazard the prediction that Mr. Reed will again 
appear in public life with undiminished power. 



A Convict's View of Long Sentences.— Aitho it is 
not usual for the patient to prescribe his own medicine, it is nat- 
ural that he should feel considerable interest in it, especially when 
his malady is criminological, and the medicine a long term behind 
the bars. In The Star of Hope, the new periodical edited by the 
convicts at the Sing Sing state prison, some of them have been 
discussing the long sentence, invariably reaching the conclusion 
that it is a bad thing. The discussion reveals the fact, however, 
that the inmates of the state prison have advanced further than 
some who live outside, in considering the sentence a means of 
reform rather than a punishment. Convict No. 440, for example, 
who writes in the issue for August 12, shows that the long sen- 
tence is a survival of the old idea of revenge, while the parole 
system aids the convict to what all the convict writers profess to 
desire — reformation. He writes : 

"I put the question to all fair-minded men, does it require ten 
or fifteen years to reform a man ? No. If he does not reform in 
a year, there is no reform in him. I say to society, give him a 
chance. Manifest an interest in him through applied efforts in 
beneficent direction. 

"The greater portion of the men who return to prison have left 
the prison doors behind, saying that ' I committed the crime, the 
commonwealth have punished me, so I owe the State nothing.' 
They go in search of work, but the doors of society are closed 
against them. With little money, no results in their efforts to 
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procure work, they become despondent and discouraged. In such 
an environment they resort to crime, and prison is the result. 

"If the State would . . . pass a parole law, there would be a 
great decrease in crime. For example, under such a law, if a 
man sentenced to twenty years' imprisonment, after serving two 
years he be paroled under the conditions that, if he violates his 
parole, he will have to return to prison and serve the eighteen 
years on the old sentence in addition to his new sentence, I dare 
say, not 5 per cent, would return. To-day 80 per cent, of the 
men who leave the prison walls return. 

"Ignorance has a great deal to do with increased prison statis- 
tics. Education is what men need and require who have criminal 
tendencies. 

"There are many men here to-day who did not even know or 
realize the penalty for the crime they committed. For one, out 
of the hundreds behind prison walls, I hope that our legislators 
and other public officials will come to our rescue along the line 
we have feebly noted, which will result not only beneficially to 
the State, but to our mothers, wives, and children." 



IS POLITICAL CORRUPTION GREATER HERE 
THAN IN ENGLAND? 

ONE of the points dwelt upon persistently and effectively for 
years by the civil-service reformers, and generally accepted 
as true, is that far less political corruption exists in England than 
in the United States. The subject has been recently raised in 
The Public (Chicago) — a single-tax paper published by Henry 
George's first lieutenant, Louis F. Post — by a correspondent who 
wants to know if this purer political condition really prevails in 
England, and, if so, how it is to be accounted for. The question 
is argumentative evidently, for the correspondent answers him- 
self as follows : 

"That country [England] is not run by corrupt politicians for 
selfish ends. There seems to be a healthier public sentiment on 
all public questions. And right across the imaginary hair line 
between our country and Canada, the Standard Oil Company has 
been thrown down ; the railroad commissioners have prevented 
discriminating rates, and the Standard Oil Company's oil is not 
allowed to be used for any government purposes. Threats are 
made that the oil will be excluded from the territory altogether. 
Is there an inherent something in the English fiber that repels 
injustice? or what is it? It is something I have tried in vain to 
reason out." 

The editor of The Public, taking up the subject, proceeds to 
examine it on several sides. He begins by showing that British 
corruption has at least not reached the vanishing point. He re- 
calls the scandals in Canada in connection with the tariff and 
railroad subsidies, and the defeat by the British Parliament, be- 
cause of railroad opposition, of a bill requiring automatic car- 
couplers. The London news reports are quoted as saying that 
"the railway interest is quite as powerful a factor in politics 
here as in the United States, and pursues its ends by the same 
means. " Reference is made also to the defeat of the bill be- 
fore the British House of Commons to raise the flash point of 
petroleum, when the necessity for the measure was generally con- 
ceded, and to the open charge made by The Pall Mall Gazette 
that the oil ring had been "too strong for the House of Com- 
mons." and to The Speaker's assertion that "Mr. Rockefeller 
and the American Standard Oil trust triumphed in the House of 
Commons Wednesday afternoon." 

But such instances, the editor thinks, are rare. By far the 
greatest amount of corruption, he says, has a respectability and 
legal form that prove that in that line, at any rate, " they do 
things better on the other side." Class power in England is con- 
sidered by many writers to be as potent a means of getting some- 
thing for nothing as any lobby in the United States. Michael 
Davitt. the Irish journalist and agitator, is quoted to the effect 
that the English House of Lords is "composed mainly of land- 



lords, who, together with their class, own almost all the land of 
Great Britain and Ireland." The quotation from Davitt con- 
tinues : 

"All laws have to be sanctioned by these irresponsible legisla- 
tors before they become operative, and in this way these law- 
making monopolists blackmail the general community by opposing 
measures of progress which might limit their own privileges, and 
by promoting enactments favorable to their interests. As a bribe 
to induce this chamber to pass the Local Government (Ireland) 
bill of last year, the Irish landlords have been relieved of alt 
charges relating to the relief of the poor. In other words ... it 
has relieved the pro- English landlords of Ireland of some two 
million dollars a year which must now be paid out of the pockets 
of the general taxpayers of Ireland and Great Britain. This, in 
your country, would be equivalent to 'boodling. ' Here it is only 
a continuance of the old English game of robbing the industrial 
poor for the benefit of the idle aristocracy." 

In an old country, too, we are reminded by the editor of The 
Public, the "boodling" period is past— the most valuable privi- 
leges have already been disposed of. This feature of the situa- 
tion is interestingly put in the following quotation made from 
Saturday Night (Toronto) : 

"The principal cause of political corruption is that, this being 
a new country, our governments have so much — belonging to the 
public, of course— to give away in exchange for political influ- 
ence, such as land, mines, railway franchises, contracts for public 
works, etc. In England there is nothing of the kind going. The 
land and all pertaining to it went centuries ago to the political 
heeler of the period, who was generally a lord or a baron, who, 
instead of rallying the voters or throwing the influence of a big 
corporation into the scale, took the field with bis vassals and de- 
pendents whenever the opposition made itself troublesome. If 
the opposition succeeded he became a traitor and lost bis head, 
but if the government was sustained his loyalty gave him a pull 
when it came to division of the spoils. Possibly be may have 
been corrupt and the system open to criticism ; be that as it may, 
the descendants of those who grabbed about all there was worth 
grabbing in England — and who hold much of it yet — are the Brit- 
ish aristocracy who set the pace and give English politics the tone 
of honor and integrity we so much admire. The point is that in 
an old and finished country, all the stealing in the way of distri - 
bution of natural opportunities and special privileges has been 
done, and one great source of political scandal removed. Again, 
there is nothing in British politics in the way of any sort of per- 
sonal advantage for the mass of workers. The high offices are 
the special perquisites of a class and go by social rather than 
political favor; the smaller ones, which the scions of the aristoc- 
racy and the plutocracy don't want, are filled according to civil- 
service rules. Here there is nobody so poor, so ignorant, or so 
uninfluential that he may not hope by identifying himself with a 
political party and diligently hustling, or pretending to hustle, at 
election times, to get something, if it is only a temporary job as 
messenger or the chance to rent his house for a polling-booth. In 
England the great mass of the people know that they have noth- 
ing to expect from any party, however hard they work for it. 
Things are on altogether a different basis, simply because the 
country is older. The ruling classes had ancestors who did all 
the stealing necessary to enable them to live in comfort and re- 
spectability. In this new, only partially exploited land, those 
who want to rise to wealth and eminence have to take a hand in 
the grab game themselves. English institutions, purity of elec- 
tions, and civil-service examinations that are other than a farce, 
will come in all right when there is nothing left to steal. " 

But even if we prove that the British system of class privilege 
is wholly wrong, the fact remains that our way of boodling is 
more demoralizing. "Our politics, " says the editor of The Pub- 
lic, "are demoralized by corruption as English politics are- not. 
. . . The reason for this is that the parasites of English politics 
regard themselves and are regarded by the public as justly enti- 
tled to their plunder." He continues: 

"No moral miasma proceeds from them to contaminate the 
community. Even when they legislate to strengthen their privi- 
leges or to make them more profitable, their act assumes none of 
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the oat ward characteristics of 'boodling, ' and consequently exerts 
no vicious influence. But where privileges are acquired by 
'boodling,' a demoralizing influence is inevitable. If, for exam- 
ple, half the earnings of a community were given to one of its 
members as matter of right, both giver and taker feeling that the 
recipient was justly entitled to what he got, that community 
might be an exceedingly virtuous one. But if only a small frac- 
tion of the income were received by one member of the commu- 
nity through scandalous 'boodling ' the whole community might 
be demoralized. " 

Another consideration that works for purity in English politics, 
the editor of The Public points out, is the fact that the British 
lawmakers begin their work as soon as elected, and are continu- 
ally responsible to their constituents, as Parliament can be dis- 
solved at any time ; while in the United States the new Congress 
does not begin work until thirteen months after it is chosen, and 
the people are powerless between elections. Thus in England 
the Parliament is always in the hands of the people ; in the 
United States the people are in the hands of Congress. 



STRIKE DATA. 



THE efforts of political economists to express the workings of 
human nature in propositions like the truths of geometry 
have not yet reached the point where the probabilities of a labor 
strike can be accurately estimated or its outcome forecast ; but 
an examination of the data shows that we can safely write : 
"About this time look out for strikes." on the midsummer pages 
of our almanacs. The Boston Transcript gives the following 
reflections on our strike history : 

"The three great strikes in this country most readily recalled 
are the railroad strike of 1877, centering in Pittsburg, the Home- 
stead strike of 1802, and the Chicago strike of 1894. These were 
all midsummer outbreaks, which is somewhat remarkable in view 
of the diminished activity of many industries during the summer 
and the further fact that in certain lines of work a more effective 
blockade could be maintained in the winter months. Coal-miners, 
for example, could seemingly bring greater pressure to bear upon 
their employers at a time when the demand for coal was greatest 
and the public inconvenience from a shortage of it the most in- 
tense. In these circumstances it seems as if there must be some- 
thing; in the farm weather to account for the extra violence of the 
summer outbreaks in the labor world, just as a high suicide rate 
in summer isalways expected. The great railroad strike of 1877, 
which for many years held the record for destructiveness, broke 
out at Martinsburg, W. Va. , July 14, and continued through that 
month and a good part of August. It was rumored at the time 
that a concerted strike had been planned to take place in October 
upon all the railroads, but that it was forestalled by a premature 
outbreak on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

"The Homestead strike broke out on the 6th of July. It was 
one of the most violent labor wars in the history of the country. 
To it Mr. Cleveland referred in bis speech of acceptance at the 
Madison Square Garden, and the opinion was general at the time 
that, coming as it did at the opening of a Presidential campaign, 
it did much to turn the tide against the party then in power. 
Two years later, the attention of the country was again called to 
a great midsummer labor war. This time the trouble bad origi- 
nated with Pullman employees in May, but it was the 26th of 
June when the American Railway Union took its first step by 
ordering out the employees of the Illinois Central Railroad. This 
precipitated a conflict of large proportions. 

" The official figures as to strikes and lockouts published by the 
Bureau of Labor do not show any discernible relation between 
such outbreaks and the general condition of business, good or 
bad. But the general impression of business men is that strikes 
are most frequent in times of industrial transition. When a 
period of depression is coming on, and wages begin to go down, 
strikes inevitably result. The labor organizations are in good 
condition from the preceding period of prosperity, and the first 
pinch of adversity finds them ready and strong for battle. The 
depression comes on, however, and if it lests for several years. 



the labor organizations tend to disintegrate. There has clearly 
been a very considerable weakening in them, for example, since 
1893. When times are such that two or three men are looking 
for one job, it is next to impossible to maintain union rules and 
preserve organizations intact. But as the times begin to improve 
the organizations stiffen up, as it wt e ; and when their ranks get 
fairly firm, disturbances are apt to come. A general rise of 
prices, such as usually accompanies a return of prosperity, is con- 
stantly suggesting to workingmen employed at a fixed scale of 
wages that they ought to share in the upward movement, and this 
inference has its effect. It is to be hoped that this summer the 
conditions of workingmen will improve through that natural com- 
petition of employers for their services which always takes place 
in an active labor market, and that to less rational methods of 
attempting to accomplish the same result there will be no occasion 
to resort." 



A New Attempt at Reform of Primaries.— One ob- 
jection urged against primary reform laws has been that any such 
acts might merely entrench the " bosses " behind the semblance of 
legal authority, so that the attempt to purify politics would end 
in defeating its own purpose. This objection, however, is based 
on the supposition that the "bosses" will have their own way in 
the primaries. Some hope that a law can be framed that will 
avoid that result is derived from the news from San Francisco 
that at the first trial of the new primary election law there the 
local "bosses" of both the leading parties were defeated, and 
tickets free from machine influence were placed in the field. The 
Chicago Times- Herald describes the California statute as follows: 

"This reformatory statute puts the machinery of the primaries 
in the immediate control of tne board of election commissioners 
and provides that the primaries of all parties shall be held simul- 
taneously. The effect is to make the conduct of a primary much 
like that of a regular election. And there is, of course, an un- 
usual inducement for voters other than ward workers to show 
themselves. As a result, the total number of ballots cast was 
32.000, or about 50 per cent, of the average at a biennial election. 

"This is indicative of a remarkable change for the better since 
the days when the primaries of the whole country virtually 
amounted to secret meetings of self-appointed party directors who 
got together for the purpose of dividing nominations among 
themselves." 

After noting that similar efforts at reform in Illinois "have not 
been brilliantly successful," the same paper advocates an entirely 
different system of nominations in municipal elections as the only 
cure for present evils : 

"While it is extremely gratifying to recognize the decided im- 
provement that has been made in San Francisco, it may be 
doubted if a radical and final cure for the evils of municipal poli- 
tics can ever be found under the primary system. 

" Whatever its safeguards, this system is essentially psrtizan, 
and the partizanship that is based on the divisions of national 
politics is utterly irrational in local affairs. If we elect a mayor 
or an alderman because he is a Republican or a Democrat we 
vote not to secure a business administration for a municipal gov- 
ernment, but to strengthen a party organization for some ulterior 
purpose. The scheme is all wrong. It has no regard for the real 
object of the election. 

"To secure that object the nominations should be by petition, 
and the names of parties should not appear on the ballots. Then 
the issue would be perfectly clear and simple. We should not 
have to consider the possible effect upon the fortunes of the 
national political organization to which we are attached. We 
should consider only the personal merits of the candidates." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Crokkk is for Bryan because Croker is for Croker. — Tlte Post-Despatch. 
St. Louis. 

THE price of beef is also trying to jump over the moon.— The Record, 
Chicago. 

NOT a day of that Dreyfus trial passes but some French officer forces to 
the front.— The Despatch, St. Paul 

IF the same amount of strategy had been directed against Moltke as 
against Dreyfus things would be different in France.— The World, Xrui 
York. 

WHEN Dewey docs arise at his first banquet to respond to a toast he will 
display a palpitation that Spain would have paid a million to have had on 
exhibition on May 1, 1898.— The Ea^le, Wichita. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 




A LITERARY WOMAN-HATER. 

THE best known of modern Swedish novelists is Auguste 
Strindberg, whose story "The Father" has lately been 
translated into English. Of all the enemies of woman, Strind- 
berg is perhaps the bitterest that has ever made a mark in litera- 
ture. This bitterness reached its climax in the historical dramas, 

"The Father" and 
"Miss Julie"; and 
in the latest of his 
plays, "Margit," 
there are indications 
that the author is 
' well on the way to 
a change of heart. 

A writer in Lit- 
erature (August 1 8) 
thus comments on 
"The Father": 

"Something su- 
premely terrible 
must have touched 
Strindberg's life at 
' the quick before the 
production of 'The 
Father" in 1887. 
The influence of 
Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche is not 
sufficient to account 

for such a sudden change. 'The Father' quivers with in- 
tensest hate and most brutal rage. There is something ignoble 
in the story itself and in the author's passion. ' It is Man and 
Woman against one another incessantly, all day long ' — the 
woman the enemy of man, for 'love between the sexes is strife.' 
And the weapons used on both sides are fiendish. Conceive the 
situation. The captain and his wife, Laura, are fighting for the 
possession of their child, body and soul. The captain represents 
all the ancient systems, the conventions. According to his doc- 
trine, the mother has no legal or moral right over bis child's 
future. ' She has sold her birthright by a legal transaction, and 
surrendered her rights in return for the man's undertaking to 
care for her and her children. ' Laura is compact of new ideas of 
revolt. To compass her ends she deliberately throws doubts upon 
the paternity of her child. There is diabolical subtlety in her 
reasoning. The father can not be sure that Bertha is his, be can 
not prove that his wife is faithful or unfaithful, therefore he can 
have 00 absolute right. 'You have fulfilled your function,' says 
Laura, ' as an unfortunately necessary bread-winner and father. 
You are not needed any longer, and you must go. ' The captain 
is a nervous and highly strung man cf science. The wife plays 
with his reason till his brain snaps. And the woman wins. This 
story, terrible enough in outline, in Strindberg's bands becomes 
nauseous. We are spared nothing of the sordid detail of the 
struggle ; the arguments are set forth in all their brutal grossness. 
The book is one that every sensitively minded reader readily 
closes with an overpowering sense cf relief." 

The same critic speaks as follows of Strindberg's autobiograph- 
ical writings : 

"A number of volumes of Strindberg's autobiography have ap- 
peared at various times, the most characteristic and suggestive of 
all bearing the terrible title ' Inferno. ' These have been supple- 
mented by more than one autobiographical novel, of which we 
have chosen ' Axel Borg ' as being the most accessible. 

"The value of these autobiographies as human documents must 
be open to dispute, for their genuineness seems to us more than 
questionable, in spite of the author's repeated declarations. It 
is impossible that any human being could actually have fathomed 
the depths of darkness described in 'Inferno' and have retained 
his sanity. ' Inferno ' appears to us to be the conjurings of a 



brain expanded by overtbought. Strindberg is a combination of 
exaggerations — exaggerated bates, passions, fears, hopes, imag- 
ination. And 'Inferno' is but a nightmare exaggerated into ex- 
perience. The real man stands out in ' Axel Borg ' — a creature of 
intense egoism, brooding, thinking great thoughts in outer loneli- 
ness, warring with all mankind and with himself, until the day 
of life becomes the night of despair, God a mockery, and existence 
a very hell. A strange and terrible picture, this, of a genius ab- 
solutely uncontrolled. " 

The Vestnik Europi, of Russia, sees in "Margit," produced 
last year, a marked change in Strindberg, — if not in his funda- 
mental convictions, at least in their embodiment. It says in sub- 
stance : 

The theme of his new drama is again family life, but it is free 
from his usual one-sided accusations of womankind. On the 
contrary, woman as compared to man in the weakness of her 
nature appears as a heroine and brings peace and harmony at the 
same time that she helps to bring about the solntion of life's 
problem. The drama deals with what love is apt to promise and 
marriage to keep. This is but one side of the problem. The 
main question is : must we try to escape the evil of life and its 
deformities, or must we bear the cross in silence, and, having 
passed every imaginable suffering, make peace with life? This 
is not a Christian idea borrowed from Count Tolstoy, but some- 
thing else, the thought that poverty and even deformity are nec- 
essary to life. The spirit, after it is once embodied, must under- 
go every humiliation. Then it becomes free, that is, it does not 
any longer fear life, having understood it. "You told me once," 
Margit says to her confessor, " that reality with all its filth and 
squalor is given to us by God, and we must not turn away from 
it ; on the contrary, we must take it such as it is. " 

This thought seems to the Russian critic very original, not re- 
flected in any other work of art. To make peace between man and 
life, to show that spiritual freedom does not mean shaking off the 
dust from one's wings in the manner of a butterfly, but in going 
through every evil and being able to conquer it all, — this moral is 
undoubtedly much higher than the one displayed in the author's 
earlier dramas and novels, in which his sole aim seems to be the 
condemnation of women and the family. — Translation made' J or 
The Literary Digest. 



PERPETUAL COPYRIGHT. 

A PETITION, signed by a large number of representative 
American authors and publishers, is soon to be presented 
to Congress asking that copyright privileges be made perpetual. 
The petitioners say : 

"Perpetual copyright is the natural duty of all authors. In 
Queen Anne's reign, when laws regarding the limiting of copy- 
right were first enforced, the price of books was very high. Our 
Government copied the English legislation on the question. In 
1831 the present system became law. Sixty-eight years have 
passed. The masses can buy books. 

"In Russia copyright exists during an author's life, twenty- 
five years after his death and ten years in addition if an edition 
is published within five years of the end of the term ; in Spain, 
during the author's life and fifty years thereafter ; in Germany, 
for the author's life and thirty years thereafter ; in France, for 
the author's life and fifty years thereafter; Austria, Sardinia, 
Tuscany, and the papal states, for the author's life and thirty 
years thereafter; and in Holland and Belgium, for the author's 
life and twenty years thereafter. 

" We demand that the United States shall at once take the fore- 
most position and make copyright perpetual. The reason of the 
law is the life of the law ; the reason for the putting of any re- 
striction on the life of copyright having disappeared, the limita- 
tion should cease, and the right of the author in bis works should 
be perpetual." 

Public opinion appears to be divided as to the desirability 
of the proposed law. The Nashville Banner thus states the 
matter : 

"Miss Margaret Lee of Brooklyn is the prime mover in the in- 
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terest of this cause, and the reasons actuating her are that the 
present law is out of date and that the labor of a man's brain 
when turned into literature should be his own property, the same 
as if it were stocks and bonds. Our present copyright law was 
enacted sixty-eight years ago. It grants to the author exclusive 
rights to his publications for twenty-eight years, with the privi- 
lege of renewal of fourteen years, making forty-two years in all. 
This law was patterned after that of Great Britain, which grants 
aright for forty -two years or during the lifetime of the author 
and seven years after his demise. Mexico is the only country 
having a perpetual copyright, and in other countries the law 
grants rights during the author's lifetime and for a period of from 
ten to fifty years after his death. 

"A petition to Congress is being liberally signed by authors 
and publishers. Of course, the latter are in favor of the proposi- 
tion, as in the great majority of cases they buy outright the man- 
uscript of the author, and they are not averse to having a monop- 
oly created in their favor. But the American public, when the 
facts are put before them, will oppose this measure. If a restric- 
tion could be placed on the publisher by granting him a short-term 
copyright, it might be wise to extend the time in favor of authors 
who own their own manuscripts. Copyright books are expensive, 
and it is only by cheap editions that the mass of the people can 
get first-class books. A limit to the copyright paves the way for 
cheap books." 

The St. Paul Dispatch also opposes the measure : 

"The readiest answer to that array of arguments is that there 
is no reason why the descendants of some man or any man should 
draw a tribute from the reading public for all time, simply be- 
cause their ancestor was able to write a successful book. They 
can not prove a meritorious claim. They might not be able to 
read, much less write anything that anybody would care to read. 

" For ninety-nine out of one hundred books, the discriminating 
taste of time makes a perpetual copyright useless. The first edi- 
tion is so often the last that no copyright is necessary. In the 
case of other books of which thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands are printed, the author is amply enriched by being able to 
sell the exclusive right to publish during a long term of years. 

"The interests of public policy are against a perpetual copy- 
right. Works that have become classic should be cheap enough 
to be within the reach of every one." 

On the other band, the San Francisco Call says : 

" No valid argument can be urged against the perpetual copy- 
right asked for in the petition. If a man use the profits of his 
labor to buy land the Government secures the title forever to him 
and to bis heirs until either he or they sell it. If another man 
employ his labor in producing a book he is justly entitled to as 
full possession of the property as is given to the landowner. 
Reasons of public expediency require that perpetual patents 
should not be given to inventors, for improvements in mechanism 
affect widespread industries, and a monopoly of an improvement 
in machinery would in some cases amount to a monopoly of the 
industry ; but no such objection stands against perpetual copy- 
right for authors. 

" It is not at all likely the movement will make much headway 
until after a prolonged agitation, for the opposition to it will be 
strong ; but it is none the less worth while for authors to begin the 
contest for what is undoubtedly a natural right. It required 
many years to bring about the arrangement for an international 
copyright between this country and Great Britain, but in the end 
the authors were successful. An earnest and united effort for 
perpetual copyright may have a similar history. The literary 
men of this generation will hardly profit by it, but they may have 
the satisfaction of winning a recognition of the rights of those 
who are to follow them." 



Some Odd Book Titles.— Some of the oddest book titles 
that surely ever the mind of man conceived are given in The Pall 
Mail Gazette of recent date. Most of them go back to Reforma- 
tion times, and deal with subjects of pious interest. Here are a 
few of them, as quoted in the New York Times : 

"'The Great Shipwreck of Pools, who are in the Hold of Igno- 
rance, swimming in the Sea of the World ; of great Effect, Profit, 



Utility, Value, Honor and Moral Virtue, for the Instructing of 
Everybody : which book is adorned with a great number of Fig- 
ures, the better to demonstrate the Folly of the World.' . . . 
' The Little Dog of the Gospel barking at the Errors of Luther ' ; 
'The Royal Post to Paradise, very useful to those who wish to go 
there ; a collection of the Works of Pious Doctors who have curi- 
ously treated the subject ' ; ' The Spiritual Snuffbox, to lead de- 
voted Souls to Christ ' ; ' Sixpenny worth of Divine Spirit ' ; 'Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul in Sin ; or, the Seven Penitential Psalms 
of the Princely Prophet David. ' In the time of Oliver Cromwell 
we have ' A Reaping Hook, well tempered for the stubborn Ears 
of the Coming Crop.' and 'Some Beautiful Biscuits, cooled in the 
Oven of Charity and put aside carefully for the Fowls of the 
Church, the Sparrows of Spirit, and the Swallows of Salvation.' 
There is something terse and tailorish in 'Buttons and Button- 
holes for the Believer's Breeches ' and cobblerlike in 'High-heeled 
Shoes for those who are Dwarfs in Sanctity. ' Here is a title in 
which all kinds of imagery are mingled : 'A Sigh for the Sinners 
in Zion coming from a Hole in the Wall, by an Earthen Vessel 
known among Men under the name of Samuel Fish. ' " 



CHEAPENING OF THE MAGAZINE. 

THE recent step taken by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in re- 
ducing the price of Harper's Monthly Magazine to 
25 cents is regarded by the press as an indication of important 
literary undercurrents. The Baltimore News thus comments 
upon the change : 

" This is the first of the older magazines to follow the tendency 
toward cheapening the prices of magazine literature, and in the 
illustrated periodical field leaves 7 he Century the only one main- 
taining its old rate of 35 cents. The Atlantic Monthly, which is 
35 cents also, is not illustrated, and is in a certain sense more of 
a review than a magazine. The mystery has been all along how 
the high-priced magazines could withstand the opposition created 
by the lower-priced publications. The recent consolidation of the 
Harper and McClure interests has no doubt led to the present 
lowering of the price of the Harper's periodical, but at the same 
time it may be expected at its present price to come into compe- 
tition not so much with McClure' s and The Cosmopolitan as 
with Scribner's, which has been 25 cents ever since it was estab- 
lished under its present management, and has no doubt pushed 
the 35-cent magazines very hard. It has carved out a field of its 
own. All of the old standard magazines, in fact, have their spe- 
cial family of readers and constituents, but it is quite certain that 
the cheaper periodicals have gradually encroached upon their 
field. 

"It is an interesting fact in the history of Harper's Magazine 
that, while it is virtually the oldest of the illustrated publications, 
it was also the first to be offered to the public at a popular price. 
Before the Civil War its price was 25 cents a copy, and while it 
had comparatively a very small amount of advertising, the pub- 
lication paid handsomely. When it was established in 1851, it 
reprinted a great quantity of matter from the foreign magazines 
and published nothing original except the instalments of J. S. C. 
Abbot's 'Life of Napoleon.' This was the first experiment in 
this country with the serial publication of a book or novel, and 
it proved immensely popular. In the third year of its publica- 
tion. Harper's Magazine bad attained the enormous circulation 
of 118,000 copies per month. The perfecting of the electrotyping 
process in 1852 enabled the publishers to print any number of 
copies from the same plates without detracting from the beauty 
and clearness of the impression, and it was this that led to the 
introduction of illustrations as a successful feature. 

"The present reduction in the price of the magazine is an indi- 
cation that the influence of the McClures is already being felt in 
the methods of the older and more conservative house. " 

The New York Evening Post thinks the chief significance of 
the change is as an indication of the great competition existing in 
the magazine world, due to the revolutionary developments of the 
past decade : 

"The change is often explained as wholly due to improvements 
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on the mechanical side of printing. 'Process ' has superseded the 
lithograph and wood-engraving at a fraction of the cost, and with 
an artistic loss perceptible only by a small minority of purchasers. 
Paper is cheaper ; presswork is cheaper ; great economies in pro- 
duction and distribution have been introduced ; naturally, there- 
fore, the price falls. But this is not the whole story. With the 
cheapened magazine a cheapened reading public has been 
created, and bas fed tbe demand for low-priced illustrated maga- 
zines. It is safe to say that we have to-day in this country a mil- 
lion more buyers and readers of magazines than we had a decade 
ago. A vast new clientele bas been called into being. How 
swiftly it came into view when the appeals first began to be made 
to it is seen in the successive reductions of price made by 
McClure' s and The Cosmopolitan. The conductors of those 
magazines were doubtless surprised at the audience they secured. 
Through their efforts, with those of other publishers working 
along the same lines, the magazine public became enormously 
enlarged in a very short time. Thousands of people took up the 
habit of buying their magazine, when the price became io cents, 
just as they had before bought a daily paper. The old and some- 
what select class of leisurely magazine -readers was suddenly 
transformed into a multitude which no man can number. 

" In other words, the magazines found an almost unsuspected 
field to work. It can not be said exactly, as it was said of Words- 
worth, that they created the taste by which they are enjoyed ; but 
they and their new-found public interacted upon each other rap- 
idly. What had before happened in book-publishing came to be 
true in magazine-publishing — that is, a vast popular audience 
was reached. The proprietors tapped the vein of the great demo- 
cratic reading class which De Tocqueville forecast. It is only 
fair to add that he said this class would not be given to overnice 
discrimination, and that success with it would not necessarily 
argue talent. Some of the cheap magazines which sell widely 
have gone on the principle not merely of popularizing literature, 
but of plebificating it, which is a very different thing, as Coler- 
idge said. The masses are not given to nice distinctions in their 
reading. A book is a book, a novel a novel, a magazine a maga- 
zine; the only ground of discrimination being, the cheaper the 
better. But it is the demonstration that there are a possible 
1,000,000 readers at io cents, instead of 50,000 or 100.000 at 25 or 
35 cents, which has been fluttering the magazines and producing 
the intense competition between them." 

The Post pays the following tribute to the important part which 
magazines have played in American literature : 

"With all their faults, which we reserve the right to groan over 
as often as we please, the magazines are too valuable an element 
in our intellectual life to be spared or impaired without a protest. 
They help keep an honorable literary tradition alive. American 
magazines have been the nursing-mothers of American writers, 
and they remain such to-day. Much of our best poetry first saw 
tbe light in magazines, and still does so. If this saying seems a 
reflection on the best poetry now producing in this country, we 
can not help that. On tbe artistic side, too, the leading maga- 
zines have been of real educational importance ; and we can but 
hope that no pressure of competition or lowering of price, in the 
case of one or all, will lead to a regrettable cheapening of quality." 

The Boston Transcript says : 

"The only wonder is that the step has not been taken before. 
Competition is as sharp among the magazines as anywhere else. 
Sometimes it has seemed to us that it was sharper. When we 
can get good magazines for 10 cents a copy, even the oldest and 
best established of these periodicals must recognize the signifi- 
cance of the fact and make concessions to it. This may be tbe 
first step to further reductions later. Still it is hardly necessary 
for Harper' s to drop to bottom figures, tho possibly it may 
eventually be considered good business policy to do so. Its his- 
tory has been unique. There are other magazines carrying names 
as old as its own, but they have not maintained unbroken vigor 
and continuity to the same extent. Its good will has never been 
clouded. It has been mental meat for nearly two generations of 
readers. It is as familiar to the sight as the most time-seasoned 
book-backs in our libraries. Whatever changes may be made, we 
trust those airily clad and chubby torch -bearers and flower dis- 
tributors will not be discarded. They have been taken into the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands, and no new friends could quite 
fill their places. " 



It has been authoritatively announced that the price of both 
The Century Magazine and of The Atlantic Monthly will re- 
main as before. Scribner's Magazine has always been sold at 
25 cents since its first publication in 18S7. 

With regard to the amount of reading matter, the principal 
magazines stand as follows : Harper's and The Century each 
publishes 160 pages of reading; Scribner's 120 pages ;" The At- 
lantic 143 pages; McClure' s 96 pages. 



THE " PRINCE OF VAGABONDS." 

" A S a master of English, there are eminent critics who dare 
*»■ to rank Borrow with the foremost of the century, in a 
small company where perhaps not more than half a dozen are to 
be found." So says The Bookman, anent the publication of Pro- 
fessor Knapp's long -looked -for biography of the mysterious 
author of "The 
Bible in Spain," 
"Lavengro," and 
" Romany Rye." 
The same reviewer 
adds: "No one can 
be stupid, or dull, 
or narrow who 
revels in 'Laven- 
gro. ' It has been 
said that to ap- 
preciate it. in the 
right way, is a 
certificate of char- 
acter. " Among 
the epithets be- 
stowed upon 
George Borrow, in 
the difficult effort 
to classify him, 
are : "prince of 
romantic and pic- 
turesque vaga- 
bonds," "great 
high priest of the 
ungenteel, " "the 

later De Foe." To those not familar with his writings, these 
epithets will serve somewhat to reveal the nature of the puz- 
zling fascination and exasperating charm exercised by Borrow 's 
personality. 

" The one great weakness of bim , " says Professor Knapp, " was 
to exhibit himself as a mysterious traveler." In consequence of 
this love for mystery, Borrow's biographer has had a long and 
perplexing task. Through Norwich and London and the regions 
round about and in a long sojourn in tbe Peninsula, this un- 
daunted biographer followed the pateran and the trail of his 
pseudo-gypsy, with all the sagacity of a Romany, and the per- 
tinacity of an Iroquois scout ; and he tells us that the enthusiasm 
for linguistic and gypsy studies with which the erratic narratives 
of Borrow inspired his youth, "has never suffered any decline 
these fifty years, nor allowed my love for bis memory to grow 
dim." It was in this spirit that Dr. Knapp set himself to tbe 
task, and in the pursuit of it he has spent and been spent with 
reckless prodigality of love and labor. He is now engaged in 
preparing an annotated edition of Borrow's autobiographical 
work, "Lavengro" and "Romany Rye"— "really one book in two 
parts." 

George Borrow was born at East Dereham, Norfolk, on July 5, 
1803, while his father, tbe captain, was busy recruiting for his regi- 
ment. The child was baptized George Henry Borrow. It is worth 
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while to remember these entries in the parish register, because 
the erratic Lavengro was forever playing capricious and fantastic 
tricks with bis name and with his age. Save in signing legal or 
official papers, he rarely used the name that was given him at the 
font, altho it is found on the fly-leaf of his earliest school-books. 
In 1823-25 he affected the name of "George Olaus Borrow" for 
a literary conceit. Afterward his epistolary and literary designa- 
tion was simply George Borrow. In Ireland he was Sborsha, in 
Italy Giorgio, and in Spain Don Jorge. "As to his age," says 
his biographer, "he persisted, wilfully, in giving it incorrectly 
during the long period that reminded him of his struggles and 
bis failures." 

When he was twelve years old the lad was sent to the best 
school in Clonmel. to study Greek. It was here that he met the 
wild Irish gossoon, Murtagh, "who is supposed to have taught 
him Irish in exchange for a pack of cards." It was Borrow's 
delight to revert to this episode at every turn of his life. He was 
once a schoolboy at Clonmel, and at a bound he is an authority 
on Ireland ! 

It was at the Tombland horse-fair, and on the heaths and in 
the vales and dingles thereabouts, that the roving, adventurous 
youngster foregathered with his. Romany cronies, in their camps 
between the Black Hills. 

"Here were grouped the tents of the wanderers, set 'after the 
manner of Egypt ' ; and here began that series of dialogs, the 
weirdest and the grimmest that ever passed between human 
beings in Gypsy Dale or Mousehold, or elsewhere in all the 
queer retreats of this world." 

In 1820 Borrow made the acquaintance of William Taylor of 
Norwich, the early and intimate friend of Soutbey, and who was 
the first, according to Lockhart, to instil into Scott's mind the 
love of poetry. 

Taylor took a lively interest in Borrow, and gratuitously taught 
him German. He used to say, "What I tell Borrow once he 
never forgets"; and it was he who declared later that his in- 
spired vagabond could translate with facility and elegance 
" twenty different languages before he was eighteen. " 

But Taylor's moral influence was pernicious. The present 
biographer lays at his door the failures and the mortifications of 
that "veiled period" in the career of Borrow which he foolishly 
strove to conceal under the specious guise of foreign travel — "all 
those years of buffeting with the unclean spirit." 

It is apparent that at this time Borrow's bumptiousness had 
peculiar charms for him. and he flourished it with a fine scorn for 
all modesty and reverence, as well as for the captious Martineaus 
of this weary world. He writes: "If ever my health mends, I 
intend to live in London, write plays, poetry, etc., abuse religion, 
and get myself prosecuted ; for I would not for an ocean of gold 
remain any longer than I am forced in this dull and gloomy 
town." He was just twenty-one when he wrote that — and a 
glaring ass. 

It is not long before he is assaulted by fits of morbid melan- 
cholia, which presently assume the proportions of monomania. 
In " Lavengro " we find vague allusions to this strange malady ; 
at first it is "The Fear," and afterward "The Horrors." It is fre- 
quently mentioned in his letters to his mother. He had an at- 
tack at Hamburg in 1833, at St. Petersburg in 1834, and in Janu- 
ary, 1854. while on a visit to his kindred in Cornwall. 

And then there is the "Veiled Period " in his life, to which his 
biographer recurs again and again, with explanatory comment. 
How many times did Richard Ford, in his letters, implore his 
friend to "lift the veil from those seven years " — the mystery that 
lay between 1825 and 1833? Ford wrote : 

"I have often thought of the years over which you propose to 
drop a curtain. . . . No doubt it will excite a mysterious interest : 
but then it is open to any misconstruction that the necios y tontos 
[ignorant and stupid people] may put upon it. I should give 



some incidents of the interval, and not stall a curtain over so long 
a period. I am inclined to think that it must be too curious to be 
lost to mankind." 

But Borrow persisted in amusing himself with his false light. 
He had given his readers to understand by bis Bible and his 
gypsies "in Spain," that during that interval of eclipse he was 
traveling over Europe and the East, even to India, China, and 
the frontiers of Tartary. He "had lived in habits of intimacy 
with gypsies in strange lands." He had been in the south of 
France and Italy, and in the suburbs of Moscow. He "had heard 
the ballad of Alonzo Perez de Guzman chanted in Danish by a 
rustic in the wilds of Jutland." He had lived much among 
the Hebrew race, and was well versed in their ways and phrase- 
ology. He had " visited the principal capitals of the world, " etc. 
One reviewer characterized him as a kind of Wandering Jew. 
But these voyagings and adventures were, for the most part, apoc- 
ryphal and imaginary. That interval had been passed between 
Norwich and London, "doing hack-work for booksellers." 

The "Veiled Period " was closed by the appointment of Borrow 
to proceed to St. Petersburg, "to assist in the editing of such 
parts of the Manchu Testament as we [the Bible Society] may 
choose to print. " This was that affiliation of the " harum-scarum 
young man " with an awfully respectable body which so shocked 
and scandalized the Martineau blue-stocking. 

In March, 1834, Borrow made a bold offer to the committee of 
the Bible Society, that (they consenting) he would undertake the 
distribution of one thousand copies of the Manchu New Testament 
in the benighted regions of the far East— " wandering, book in 
hand, overland to Peking, by way of Lake Baikal and Kiakhta, 
with side-glances at the Tatar hordes." The respectable gen- 
tlemen of the committee were astonished and perplexed by the 
romantic audacity of their agent ; it took them a year to make up 
their minds to accept. Rut when Borrow at last applied for a 
passport to cross European and Asiatic Russia, the passport was 
refused, and the project nipped in the bud. 

But Borrow always believed, says Knapp, that he went to 
Kiakhta, China, and over the East ; and so did the readers of his 
books. " Did it ever strike you, " wrote his Danish friend, Has- 
feldt, "how much you resemble the good hidalgo, Don Quixote 
de la Mancha? To my notion, you might readily pass for his 
son. " 

Riding to Madrid, Borrow halted for three days at Merida, 
where he attended a gypsy wedding, and was crowned king by 
the Romany folk. At Almaraz he held that dialog with the rus- 
tics at the village inn which is so appropriate to the people and 
the country. Knapp exclaims : 

"What a picture! The huge fire, the bustling housewife, the 
hunter with his musket, the shepherds with their dogs, and the 
beggar, who, after demanding chanty, sat down among them and 
joined in the conversation. And such a conversation! ... 'I 
would I were a wolf!' What a magnificent ruin is the rustic 
Spaniard ! " 

At Cordova he tarried eleven days, set out for Madrid on the 
20th, and reached his destination on the 26th of December. How 
he ever succeeded, practically alone, says Knapp, all those three 
hundred and odd miles from Seville, in threading the defiles of 
the Sierra Morena, the dreary and frigid plains of La Mancha, 
with Carlist cut-throats and Spanish banditti hovering over his 
path, will never be told. 

His heart was always with the gypsies, even when his mother 
was congratulating the widow Clarke on having brought him to 
heel. It was hard for him to forego his liberty, his right to roam 
about the world as freely as he had done these seven years, to 
wander over England without impedimenta, and to sit under 
hedges, learning strange old words from some Romany Ursula, 
while the swarthy crew of her tribe watched and grinned after 
their kind. Who would be a Giorgio when he could be a 
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Romany Rye, and say with Jasper, as aforetime, "There's the 
wind on the heath, brother " ? 

"What would one of your sleek, solemn, black-coated weak- 
lings have wrought among the traditional majos manolos and 
chulos— boys of the ring? . . . What would kind words and 
Christian smiles have achieved among such men as you find be- 
tween the Larapies and the Calle de Toledo? We [says Knapp] 
met them first in 1867. tamed by thirty years of civilization. . . . 
What must they have been in '37, with their red sashes bristling 
with knives, their cloaks hiding an arsenal of sinister tools?" 

William Bodbam Donne, writing of "Lavengro" in Tait's 
Edinburgh Magazine, remarked that the public had been looking 
for a second Marco Polo, and were presented instead with a 
nineteenth-century De Foe. His gypsies, his Armenians, his 
Jews, his Methodists, his tinkers, his innkeepers, his bruisers, his 
horse-tamers, were representative men. 

The Rev. Mr. Berkeley tells of the attempt of the old gypsy 
woman to poison Lavengro, and how the effects of it followed 
him through life. He would sit silent and melancholy for hours, 
refusing food, not answering when spoken to. These were his 
"Horrors." At other times bis philosophy was a healthy one— 
"Walk five miles a day ; learn to box, and keep a civil tongue in 
your head." 

On the 26th of July, 1881, George Borrow, being in his seventy- 
ninth year, was found alone and dead in his cottage at Oulton. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton, in his "Reminiscences," recalls his 
last meeting with the strange wanderer whom he loved so well. 
It was on Waterloo Bridge, in a sunset of impressive and memor- 
able splendor : 

"We talked of ' Children of the Open Air • 
Who once in Orient valleys lived aloof, 
Loving the sun, the wind, the sweet reproof 

Of storms, and all that makes the fair earth fair ; 

Till, on a day, across the mystic bar 

Of moonrise came, ' the Children of the Roof,' 
Who find no balm 'neath evening's rosiest woof 

Nor dews of Peace beneath the Morning Star." 



"DANGERS OF BUYING LITERATURE BY 
THE LABEL." 

SOMETHING of a literary tempest has arisen over a dis- 
pute between Mr. John Brisben Walker, owner of The 
Cosmopolitan, and Mr. Paul R. Reynolds, American agent of 
Count Tolstoy. Mr. Walker recently contracted with Mr. Rey- 
nolds for the publication, in The Cosmopolitan, of Tolstoy's new 
novel, "The Awakening." The publication was begun in the 
April number, but shortly disagreements arose as to the editor's 
rights under the contract. It appears from Mr. Walker's state- 
ment in the August Cosmopolitan that he claimed the right to 
suppress and alter certain passages in Count Tolstoy's story 
which seemed to his judgment unfit for the pages of a magazine 
designed for general circulation. 

Mr. Ernest H. Crosby and other friends of Count Tolstoy have 
made a public statement through the press, claiming that the 
proprietor of The Cosmopolitan has used unwarrantable liberties 
with a work of literary art and has so altered its form as to render 
it a travesty on Count Tolstoy's real work. The dispute has re- 
sulted in the discontinuance of the story in the August number, 
and a suit for damages to the amount of $100,000 has been begun 
by the owner of The Cosmopolitan. In an editorial upon the 
subject, the New York Commercial Advertiser extracts some in- 
structive lessons from the imbroglio, attributing the cause of the 
trouble to literary methods that originated with the late Robert 
Bonner. 

"The novelist's friends declare that no amount of money could 
repay him for the damage he has sustained by the Bowdlerizing 
the novel thus far has suffered at the bands of the magazine edi- 
tor, anxious for Tolstoy's name, but not willing that Tolstoy's 



work should appear in the chaste columns of his magazine, except 
as altered by himself. 

"Whatever fault or blamelessness there may be on either side, 
the trouble arises from the habit of buying literary wares by the 
label and not by the sample, a practise begun and carried out 
with great success by the late Mr. Bonner 

" The Ledger had no artistic ambitions. Its problem was, 
therefore, simple, since the Fanny Fern school of literature was 
then the popular one with all the reading public and with the 
writers. When the modern commercial magazine tries to deal in 
literature with more complex artistic standards, there comes a 
clash. If it publishes novels as certain writers of repute write 
them, it offends certain subscribers, called, by the artistic, pbilis- 
tine: But the magazine does not hesitate between circulation and 
artistic necessity. Rather than displease its subscribers it alters 
manuscripts so as to allow children to spring suddenly into being 
from the circumambient atmosphere, rather than admit that heroes 
and heroines ever have children without marriage. It excludes 
discussion of the influences that would change a high-minded 
young man into a libertine, preferring to represent the deteriora- 
tion as coming suddenly out of original sin, and so on. 

"Sin may be used as an ominous background. Characters with 
dark curling mustachios and shifty eyes may indulge in sin, to 
their own undoing, but none that has the faintest claim to star- 
ring in the piece is permitted to wallow in sin, except in the re- 
formed, repentant stage — tho now and then a harmless, amusing 
rascal, like Weir Mitchell's Francois, is tolerated. 

"Whether problem novels are good for the human race admits 
of discussion. But so long as problems attract many writers, and 
repel many readers, the Bonner method of buying literature will 
continue to breed confusion between writer and editors." 



A Dictionary of College Slang.— Dr. Babbit, of Co- 
lumbia University, is preparing a dictionary of college slang, and 
desires the cooperation of students and college men generally in 
making it as complete and accurate as possible. He will be glad 
to receive slang words in use in the various colleges, together 
with their definitions, and any other facts of a kindred nature. 
Germany has six such dictionaries, but the one existing American 
dictionary of slang has not been revised since 1853. Of this en- 
terprise Literature says : 

"The differentiation of the dialects of Yale and Harvard is be- 
lieved to be as clearly marked as that of the speech of Georgia 
and Mississippi negroes. In days of yore we ourselves remember 
we have heard a senior of high scholarship state that he would 
' rather scoop the valedictory than yank a fellowship, ' because 
the valedictory demonstrated his popularity with his classmates, 
whereas the fellowship merely resulted from his 'cinch ' with the 
faculty. 'To scoop' and 'to yank ' were favorite infinitives, of 
college origin, and were rarely split. 'Cinch,' of course, was 
exotic, and has become a part of the common speech of every- 
day life." 



NOTES. 

A SET of the schoolboy newspaper The United Service CJironiele* which 
Kipling edited, has just brought $500 at a sale in London. 

A new uniform edition of Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie's works is 
shortly to be published. Few books are more delightful and suggestive to 
the literary student than his " Essays in Literary Interpretation " and " My 
Study Fire.'* 

One of the first fruits of the new alliance in the publishing world (see 
TDK LITERARY DIGEST, June 24) is a new encyclopedia, to be called "The 
Harper-McClure Encyclopedia." It is to be considerably larger than any 
similar publication. 

A new illustrated biography of Shakespeare by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Ma bie is announced by The Outlook^ New York, as its most important serial 
feature fur 1900. It will be in twelve parts, beginning with the first week 
in January. The purpose is to " make more clear the genius of the English- 
speaking race," through this study of its greatest creative spirit. The por- 
traitsand other illustrations are to be profuse. 

It is safest— in London second-hand book -stalls at least— to look into a book 
before buying it. A London bookseller has just confessed in court that he 
and others had the habit of "buying up old books and sticking covers on 
"em." It appears that the plaintiff had found, on buying "Nicholas 
Xickleby " and *' Oliver Twist," that there was never a word about Nicholas 
and Oliver in them. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



HOW LONG HAS LIFE BEEN ON THE EARTH? 

' I 'HE estimates of the earth's age made by experts in different 
*■ sciences, each from the data of his own particular science, 
have long been notoriously at variance. The geologist has 
wanted a long time for the formation of his strata, while the phy- 
sicist has been unwilling to grant it. The biologist wants even 
more than the geologist, for he realizes that in the time necessary 
to evolve a man from an ameba one million years are " but as 
yesterday." Scoffers find in this disagreement of the savants 
reason for rejecting all their conclusions. Sober-minded lovers 
of all the sciences believe that from an ultimate reconcilement of 
the opposing views will come a more accurate knowledge of the 
earth's origin. Dr. Klein, who writes in Gaea (Leipsic, August) 
of some new estimates made from the physical standpoint, seems 
to regard them as weakening the hypothesis of organic evolution. 
After referring briefly to the estimates made by Darwin and his 
school and by the geologists. Dr. Klein, who has made a study of 
the subject for many years, says ; 

" Recently physics and astro- physics have furnished still further 
data toward making an estimate of the earth's age that is confined 
within somewhat narrower limits. The celebrated physicist and 
mathematician. Lord Kelvin, has recently made some investiga- 
tions on this subject that are of the greatest scientific authority 
and hence of universal interest. They show that in estimating 
the age of the earth we must assume a far narrower limit than 
many geologists have thought necessary, and that the earth has 
not been fitted for the dwelling-place of organic life during an 
indefinitely great number of millions of years. 

" A maximum limit for the age of the earth as a stable molten 
globe can be deduced from its shape. After the withdrawal of 
the moon from the fluid part of the earth, the rotation of the earth 
must have become slower, so that several thousand million years 
ago the duration of day and night was shorter than at present. 
But if at that period the fluid earth had solidified, the polar flatten- 
ing corresponding to the rotation-speed would have been pre- 
served to this day. But this is not the case. From this stand- 
point I have shown that the rotation psriod of the earth at the 
time it solidified could in no case have been less than it% hours, 
and that the time at which the solidification took place was prob- 
ably 1.300,000,000 years ago, and could in no case have been more 
than 2.400,000,000 years ago. The latest estimates of Lord Kel- 
vin agree with this, for he concludes that we can assert with cer- 
tainty that the earth 5,000,000,000 years ago, and probably also 
1,000,000.000 years ago, had not solidified. These are, then, the 
outside limits that roust be assumed in this discussion, and the 
question now arises whether they can be made narrower and 
more certain. To this end Lord Kelvin has been- investigating 
the radiation of the earth's beat, and finds, making use of experi- 
ments made in North America on the behavior of rocks, especially 
of diabase, at very high temperatures, that the age of the earth, 
from the standpoint of the physicist, is not greater than 24,000,- 
000 years. The solidification of the molten mass of the earth 
probably took place in such wise that the interior first became 
solid, down to a large space near the central point, where the- 
dense metals, platinum, gold, silver, copper, etc. , that remain 
fluid nnder very high pressure, were gathered. On the liquid 
lava-sea of the surface were formed by radiation white-bot flakes 
or spots, which in time beczmj spaces surrounded with glowing 
liquid, and these quickly grew larger. In a very few years the 
temperature of the solid surfacs must have been greatly lowered, 
but as long as it exceeded 1,200° the hot vapors of zinc, mercury, 
sulfur, water, and other substances must have surrounded it as 
an atmosphere. The last substance to remain in the warm en- 
velope of air was water vapor, and, as the temperature of the crust 
vent gradually further, the first rain fell, probably in torrents. 
Pree oxygen, as Lord Kelvin points out, was probably not pres- 
ent in the early atmosphere, in which case it must have been fur- 
nished by plants, since there are plants that grow under warm 
water, and, under the influence of sunlight, extract from the 
water and the carbonates dissolved therein hydrogen and carbon 



to build up their substance and release free oxygen in the water, 
by which it is given up to the atmosphere. But hundreds of 
thousands of years must have passed before the quantity of at- 
mospheric oxygen obtained in this way became large enough to 
support animal life. In any case, provided sunlight were pres- 
ent, some hundred centuries after the solidification of the earth's 
crust it was fitted to support animal and vegetable life. The only 
question is, whether at this time the sun was ia a state to radiate 
sufficient heat and light. This question is now answered in the 
negative by Lord Kelvin, as it was earlier by Von Helmholtz and 
afterward by Simon Newcomb. If the earth's crust had solidified 
only 50,000,000 years ago, even then the sun was not in a condi- 
tion to send out the necessary heat and light Probably not more 
than 20,000,000 or 30,000.006 years have passed since the sun 
began to emit enough heat to support the slightest organic life on 
the earth. So, on physical grounds, the age of the organized life 
of the earth can not well be greater than 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
years— a fact with which all hypotheses regarding the develop- 
mental history of terrestrial organisms will have to reckon." — 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 




FIREARMS TO PREVENT HAIL. 

THE use in Europe of mortars of special design to prevent 
damage from hail storms has several times been mentioned 
in these columns, and has recently been alluded to more than 
once in the daily press. An illustrated article on the subject, 
contributed to La Nature by Lieutenant-Colonel Delauney, of 
the French army, enables us to give some details of this custom, 
which appears to be founded on sound sci- 
entific principles and to be practically suc- 
cessful. Says Colonel Delauney : 

" For this purpose, a special form of fire- 
arm is used ; it is a sort of mortar set in a 
wooden base and having fixed to its mouth 
a sheet-iron cone more than 2 meters [b% 
feet] high. The mortar is charged with 100 
grams [1,550 grains] of powder, well tamped 
down ; the cone is put in place and then the 
piece is fired. The detonation produces a 
considerable disturbance of the air, owing 
to the cone, whose vibrations are ample and 

- , . ( prolonged, and which acts like a gigantic 

\ (U \ organ-pipe. To this action is added that 
^By| n of the gases produced by the deflagration of 

I the powder, which, being hurled into the 
air, increase the disturbance to a consider- 
able degree. 
* If a hail-storm is in process of formation 
and a mortar of this kind is fired in the neighborhood, the me- 
teorological laboratory is turned upside down ; the hail-stones 
can not form, and, in place of these dangerous projectiles, a 
heavy shower of rain will fall on the earth. Styria and Carniola 
were the first countries in which these mortars were used to pre- 
vent hail, and M. Ottavi, the editor of 11 Coltivatore, an Ital- 
ian agricultural journal of high reputation, assures us that in 
these two countries the vineyards defended by mortar have never 
been injured by hail for the last three years. 

"The example set by Styriaand Carniola has just been followed 
by Venetia and Piedmont ; a society of defense against hail by 
means of cone-shaped mortars has been formed in Corregliano in 
the province of Trevisa, and other similar societies have been 
established at Arzignano, at Barbarano, and in the province of 
Vicenza. 

"It appears that one mortar is able to protect against hail a 
circular space 500 to 750 meters [1,600 to 2.500 feet] in diameter. 
It is therefore sufficient to place these pieces of artillery in such 
fashion that they are distant from each other about 1 kilometer to 
1% kilometers [two thirds of a mile to one mile]. 

"The price of one of these mortars is about 150 francs [$30], 
but this expense may be lowered, it appears, by the use of cast- 
iron instead of bronze. 

"However this maybe, this attempt to fight the devastating 
scourge of hail is certainly worthy of note. Our Southern vine- 
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yards, which suffer so much from this cause, might try these 
mortars, and if the results should be satisfactory, they would 
doubtless be widely adopted. " — Translation madejor The Lit- 
erary Digest. 



DO DOCTORS CARRY DISEASE? 

TV /T ANY people believe that this question should be answered 
** ■* in the affirmative, at least so far as the family physician 
is concerned, for he rarely takes the elaborate precautions that 
the surgical specialist finds necessary. Those who argue thus, 
however, are laymen. The professional man i3 quite sure that 
the transmission of contagion by the person whose business it is 
to put a stop to it occurs rarely, if ever. The question crops out 
now and then, even in the medical press, and, alluding to a re- 
cent instance, 7 he Hospital (London) speaks editorially as fol- 
lows : 

" It would be quite unfair to argue from the elaborate methods 
adopted by the surgeon to secure asepsis that the physician who 
does not take all these precautions is a source of danger. The 
cases are not analogous, for when the surgeon in old days carried 
infection from operation to operation he did so by means of what 
was practically an inoculation ; he actually inserted it into a raw 
wound. Still, that there is some risk of carrying infection in 
one's clothes, if one is careless and allows them to come in con- 
tact with an infectious patient, must be admitted. If cabs and 
omnibuses can be sources of infection, why not doctor's coats? 
So far as the hands are concerned, ordinary antiseptics and meas- 
ures of cleanliness ought to be sufficient to prevent them ever be- 
coming vehicles of disease. But the clothes are more difficult of 
control, and if dust is to be regarded as infectious it must some- 
times be impossible to avoid transporting infectious particles from 
house to house. Moreover, there are other ways in which a per- 
son who is much exposed to certain, infections may carry them 
about. It is pretty well recognized that certain pathogenic mi- 
crobes, notably those of diphtheria, may make for themselves a 
home on the mucous membrane of the air passages, as, for exam- 
ple, in the nose and pharynx, where they may 
continue to grow without producing any sign of 
disease. Whether this is due to a gradually ac- 
quired immunity on the part of their hosts or to 
a loss of virulence on their own part it may be 
difficult to determine, but it seems clear that, 
however slight their virulence may be in regard 
to the person who carries them, they are capable 
of very quickly developing virulence if implanted 
in some one else, and this is a mode by which 
infection may possibly be spread by medical men, 
and still more probably by nurses, and one 
against which it seems almost impossible to 
guard. Indeed, we should look upon the nurse 
or the mother, who spends long hours in the 
sick-room, as much more likely to become a car- 
rier of infection than the doctor, who merely 
looks in now and again. Still, the risk is there. 
On the whole, it would seem that the danger of carrying in- 
fection from case to case lies principally, altho not entirely, in 
the possibility of carrying dust from house to house. The hands 
can always be kept clean, the nails can always be kept well 
trimmed, and probably few doctors get so soaked in infection 
that their mucous membranes become culture media for its 
germs ; but clothes are a difficulty. Clearly, a medical prac- 
titioner ought to be a very spruce and well-brushed individual. 
A frowsy doctor may become a danger. But then he ought to 
be an anachronism." 



is a bit of evidence to which we need hardly attribute much im- 
portance. These feelings are probably 'relics of the transition 
stage, cither when passing into or when emerging from anes- 
thesia ' ; and, as in dreams, what seems to have been the expe- 
rience of an hour may probably have been the outcome of a sensa- 
tion lasting not more than half a minute or even less. Other 
evidence as to the retention of consciousness is, derived from the 
undoubted retention of all the signs of consciousness, as shown 
by gestures and cries, which is by no means uncommon during 
anesthesia. Now we shall probably be perfectly right in saying 
that such signs of consciousness need not imply the action of the 
highest centers, being probably of the nature of reflex action car- 
ried out on a much lower plane, and that their presence is no 
proof that 'we' feel. But so much depends on how we define 
consciousness! To say that one's consciousness is the sum of 
one's memories suggests a path out of the difficulty, and should 
make one quite easy about the signs of suffering exhibited dur- 
ing anesthesia — for if not remembered they do not matter. Dur- 
ing anesthesia the shutters are up, the office is closed, and the 
pigeonholes in which memory is stored away are inaccessible to 
sensation and to pain. A simple conception enough ; but proba- 
bly far too simple to be true." 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AMERICAN AND 
BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES. 

THE excitement caused by the so-called "industrial invasion 
of England " by American manufacturers brings up afresh 
the whole question of American versus British locomotives, since 
the exportation of locomotive engines from American shops, to 
fill English railway orders, has formed no small part of this "in- 
vasion." Many of those who stoutly maintain the superiority of 
English locomotives on the one hand, or of American locomotives 
on the other, would probably be at a loss if asked to state in plain 
language the chief points of difference between the two types. 
To the assistance of all such comes Charles Rous- Marten, who in 




Do Anesthetics Produce Unconsciousness?— 

This question, which was recently discussed in these columns, 
is thus reviewed ia The Hospital: "There are two sets of facts 
which suggest that, however little we may remember what has 
happened, consciousness is not entirely abolished even while fully 
under the influence of an anesthetic. One of these has to do with 
the horrible feelings with which some people maintain they have 
been oppressed while under ether or chloroform. This, however. 



ENGLISH EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVE, MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
Courtesy of Engineering AVtcj. 

an article in The Engineering Magazine (August) tells jnst 
what they ought to know. 

Mr. Marten begins with the foundation of the locomotive — its 
frame — and tells us that machines of the English type are framed 
with plates and the American with bars. The curious diversity 
cf opinion regarding these two methods is illustrated by Mr. 
Marten by the following anecdote : 

"An order had been given [by a British colony] for some 
American engines, it being held that these would be most suit- 
able to colonial roads hastily and cheaply constructed, with light 
permanent way, steep gradients, and frequent sharp curves. A 
British engineer took exception to this view and contended that 
the superior strength and rigidity of their plate-framing rendered 
British engines far safer and more economical on a rough and 
light road, which necessarily made the utmost demand upon sta- 
bility nrd endurance. He condemned the American bar- framed 
locomotives as 'loose -join ted affairs, resembling so many wicker 
baskets. ' He. was promptly answered by an American engineer. 
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who twitted him with utter ignorance of the primary conditions 
involved. ' It is quite true. ' he said, ' that our American engines 
may be compared to flexible wicker baskets — but therein ties their 
merit. They are so flexible that they glide easily over rough 
roads and round sharp curves on which a stiff, unyielding British 
engine would soon knock itself to pieces. It is the remarkable 
flexibility of an American engine that renders it so supremely 
suitable to new countries with their light-built and curved lines. ' 




EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVE, ATLANTIC CITY RAILROAD 

This engine, built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works on the Vauclain compound sy»tem, 
cauls the fastest train in tire world, regularly making the run from Camden to Atlantic City, 
ss'4 miles, in so minutes. 

Courtesy of Engineering Xeivs. 



" Now the matter might conveniently have been left here .... 
but a new and fearful complication was introduced by a second 
American engineer, who 'went for' both the previous writers 
'with the gloves off.' The bare suggestion that the American 
engine was a ' loose-jointed affair, ' nay, even that it was more 
flexible than the British machine, filled him with derision. Every 
child knew, he practically declared, that the bar-frame of an 
American locomotive, instead of being more flexible than the 
plated frame, was infinitely stronger, stiffer, and more rigid. 
Therein, he maintained, lay its merit. You did not want an en- 
gine to go bending and twisting itself all over the place, however 
rough the road might be. Indeed the rougher the road the less 
the engine ought to bend and wriggle. What you wanted was in 
-effect an engine that was so strong and stiff that it could ride 
Toughshod over all curves and inequalities and weak rails and 
slight permanent way." 

With the description cf this "triangular duel" Mr. Marten 
leaves the question, which, he remarks, may be regarded as still 
nnsettled. 

The next point of difference relates to the position of the ex- 
ternal working parts, which in English engines are " inside, " or be- 
neath the boiler, and in American engines are outside the wheels. 
The advantages of the former plan are : economy of space (an 
important point on English roads, with their low tunnels and 
high station • platform s) , protection from cold, and neatness of 
appearance. The American plan has in its favor that the work- 
ing parts can always be reached and are constantly visible. Says 
Mr. Marten : 

"Practically the issue resolves itself into that of inside versus 
outside cylinders. For if the cylinders be outside then most of 
the working gear will have to be outside also, and vice versa. . . 

" Pew points in locomotive construction have been the subject 
of stronger dispute than tbisone of the position of cylinders. The 
advocates of the outside position claim that by placing the cylin- 
ders outside the frame, not only are they far more easily accessi- 
ble, but also a straight driving-axle can be used and the crank- 
axle, with its essential weakness of form, can be dispensed with. 
It is pointed out that if a double-crank axle be set up on end and 
regarded as a column it manifests about the weakest shape that 
could be devised, and one which possesses the minimum of strain 
resisting capacity, especially as compared with a straight axle 
consisting of one homogeneous bar of steel. 

" All this is practically indisputable. But the reply, as usual in 
such engineering cases, is that the unquestionable advantages 
may be too dearly bought. " 



To condense somewhat the disadvantages of the outside posi- 
tion, as set forth by Mr. Marten, he points out that the cylinders 
in this type are so far apart that the alternate action of the pistons 
sets up a so-called "punching " or "boxing " action, that the out- 
side cylinder is more exposed to cold, and that the position neces- 
sitates stronger and more expensive construction. Some advo- 
cates of the inside cylinder even deny the superiority of straight 
axles and assert that the greater twisting force to 
which they must be subjected is harmful. 

The next point, or rather group of points, is 
that while the English desire the greatest dura- 
bility, even at increased cost, we prefer to use 
materials which, tbo not the best, are as good as 
we want them to be, and cost less. Says the 
writer : 

"The American engine while it lasts is quite as 
good a machine and quite as efficient per unit of 
nominal power as the British locomotive, only it 
will not last so long. And the American en- 
gineer says with much emphasis and reason that 
he does not want it to last so long because it must 
in a decade or little more become virtually obso- 
lete and block the way of more modern and up- 
to-date machines with which he would like to 
replace them. And so he contents himself with 
his cheaper steel tubes and fire-boxes and gets as 
much work out of them as his British confrere 
does out of his more expensive brass or copper. By the time the 
steel tubes and boxes are worn out he is almost ready for a new 
engine. It is no doubt true that brass or copper tubes and cop- 
per boxes are more economical in respect of repairs. But as in 
the case of cylinder-position the engineer, British or American, 
holds that his own method, if it has some disadvantages, is on 
the whole a better one. " 

Among minor differences noted by Mr. Marten are the large 
and comfortable American cabs, whose superiority seems to him 
"indisputable," and the movable or "bogie " truck, both of which, 
however, are now used on many English engines. In chimney 
construction we have given up our once distinctive shapes and 
adopted the straight British flue. Says Mr. Marten in conclu- 



" In short, the distinctive features of the British and American 
systems are now but few. Their tendency is to become fewer 
still. . . . There is, I think, a growing tendency toward assimi- 
lation between the systems of the two English-speaking nations, 
so far as this is feasible in view of the difference in the conditions 
to be satisfied. England has not the long journeys of America or 
the American loading gage space which would permit cf large 
vertical or lateral extension of existing maximum dimensions. 
But I certainly anticipate that the present importation of the Mid- 
land, Great Central, and Great Northern line of American Mogul 
goods engines will have an appreciable influence upon the future 
of British locomotive engineering. " 



FOOD VALUE OF ALCOHOL. 

THE experiments of Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, which have been described in these columns, and 
which, as he believes, show that alcohol acts in some degree as a 
real food, have been widely discussed, as was inevitable. The 
sensational character of such an assertion by a reputable investi- 
gator who holds a chair in a college under denominational super- 
vision, controverting, as it does, the dictum of almost every text- 
book used in our schools, is self-evident. In an editorial on the 
subject, Modern Medicine (July) expresses the opinion that Pro- 
fessor Atwater can not uphold his assertions, even granting the 
correctness of his experimental data. It says : 

"Professor Atwater claims to have proved that alcohol is a food 
to the extent of two or two and one-balf ounces per diem, admin- 
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istered in divided doses. . . . Professor At water says that alcohol 
does not form tissue. 

"If alcohol does not form tissue, it does not repair the body. 
If it does not repair waste, if it can not be used to build up the 
bodily machine, it is proper that some competent authority should 
be asked to explain how it is to be considered a food. 

"Starch, sugar, and fats become foods or fuels only through 
their assimilation. Abundant physiological evidence attests that 
no substance can act as a food or as a true source of energy unless 
it has first entered into the composition of the body. It must be 
assimilated 

"Experiments have clearly shown that fat, sugar, and starch 
must all alike be converted into the form of glycogen and enter 
into the muscle structure before they can become a source of 
energy. 

" Professor Atwater tells us that alcohol can not form tissue, 
hence the query is pertinent. How can it be a source of vital en- 
ergy ? The body does not burn food as a stove does fuel. Food 
can be called fuel only in a highly figurative sense. The oxida- 
tion of food in the body does not take place directly. Pood is 
assimilated, becoming a part of the tissue. Oxygen is also as- 
similated, entering into the composition of the tissue along with 
the food elements under the action of special organic ferments 
brought into play by nervous impulses received from the central 
ganglia. 

" The molecules of these residual tissues which form the store- 
house of energy iu the body are rearranged in simpler forms, 
thereby giving up a portion of the energy which holds them to- 
gether in the state in which they exist in the tissues, and this 
energy thus set free appears as muscle force, mental activity, 
glandular work, and various other forms of functional activity. 
... At present we must hesitate to accept as conclusive any ex- 
periment which gives alcohol a food value, and which does not at 
the same time state well-known and thoroughly established phys- 
iological facts to the contrary." 



mantles of this type are to play an important part in lighting. 
Another new feature, he says, is the doing away with the asbes- 
tos thread and loop, which has always been a weakness in the 
fabric, the top of the mantle being now sewed around with fibers 
of the same character as those of which the mantle itself is made. 



Treatment of Disease with High-Frequency 

Currents. — Professor Apostoli has recently been experimenting 
in the treatment of various diseases by means of very rapidly 
alternating electric currents, and with notable success in some 
cases. His results, which were communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, are thus summarized in The Electrical Re- 
view : " No less than 24,371 applications of the current were made 
to a total of 91 3 patients. The general symptomatic results noted 
were as follows : Progressive restoration of the general health, 
recuperation of energy, return of the appetite, better sleep, im- 
proved digestion, and the reappearance of good spirits, and en- 
durance of fatigue. In arthritis, in all its forms, the current 
seems to be of the greatest utility. " The professor finds that the 
current is harmful in acute rheumatism, but efficacious in the 
chronic form ; it is notably effective in gout, altho it sometimes 
brings on acute attacks when first used ; it gives good results also 
in neuralgia, sciatica, calcareous formations, varicose veins, piles, 
dyspepsia, and asthma. In cases of obesity dependent on gout, 
it benefits the patients by regulating the general distribution of 
nutrition. The only directly injurious effect of the high-frequency- 
current reported by Professor Apostoli is the bringing on of 
eczema which is often attributable to it. "In short," says the 
writer in The Electrical Review \ "the high-frequency current is 
a very valuable treatment for gout in all its manifestations. It 
is preeminently a cell medicine, and operates both to stimulate 
and regulate the general nutrition." 



INCANDESCENT GAS BURNERS, OLD AND 

NEW. 

THE popularity of gas-lighting by incandescence has now be- 
come firmly established, but very few people know the 
composition of the "mantles" in their burners, or the principle 
on which they operate. These burners are generally known as 
" Welsbach " burners, because their mantles are made on the prin- 
ciple, discovered by Baron Auer von Welsbach, of saturating a 
fabric with a solution of rare mineral earths and then burning out 
the fabric, leaving a delicate crystalline skeleton. The rare earths 
considered most effective are thoria and ceria, and they are con- 
tained in the mineral monazite, deposits of which, from having 
been almost worthless twenty years ago, have now attained great 
value. A large number of interesting facts regarding the mantle 
system of illumination is contained in a paper by Vivian B. 
Lewes, read before the Institution of Gas Engineers on May 3 
last and printed in The Progressive Age (London). It had 
been supposed that a very small admixture of ceria was neces- 
sary for good results, but this has been disproved, Mr. Lewes 
tells us. by the recent experiments of Mr. A. A. C. Swinton, who 
placed mantles of different composition in a Crookes vacuum-tube 
and " bombarded " them by passing an electric discharge through 
the tube. The ceria makes the mantle heat more rapidly, but it 
also cools quicker and gives very little more light. Another 
mantle consists of alumina and the oxids of chromium, but Mr. 
Lewes is of the opinion that the thoria mantles are preferable. 

Attempts have been made recently to make mantles on another 
than the Welsbach principle of saturating a fabric and then burn- 
ing it out. namely, by making the ingredients into a paste with 
some gummy substance, drawing it out into threads and then 
weaving these into a fabric, burning it out as before. The latest 
substance used is the "artificial silk" of Chardonnet, several 
times described in these columns. 
There seems to be every probability, Mr. Lewes thinks, that 



Military Motor Carriages.— According to The Scien- 
tific American, a military auto-car called a "motor scout" was 
exhibited at the Automobile Club's recent show at Richmond. 
England. "It consisted of a quadricycle fitted with a 1.5 horse- 
power petroleum motor. It is convertible, carrying either two 
persons or one person, and a light Maxim gun. The gun is 
mounted in front over the leading wheels, and it is arranged so 
that it can be fired with the vehicle going at full speed. Below 
there is a tray sufficient to store 1.000 rounds of ammunition. 
Another type is termed a 'war motor car.' According to The 
Mechanical Engineer, it is plated with armor and has a ram 
both in front and behind. The armament consists of two quick- 
firing Maxim guns carried in two revolving turrets. The steer- 
ing is done by the aid of information obtained by mirrors, so that 
the crew need not expose themselves. The car is driven by a 
four-cylinder Daimler motor developing 16 horse-power. An 
electric searchlight is provided, the dynamo being worked by 
the main engine." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 



A gyroscopic device for measuring the oscillation of ships, made by tk 
firm in Milan, Italy, is described in The Electrical Review as consisting of ,4 a 
small electric motor mounted in gimbals like a ship's compass with its 
armature running in a vertical position at a very high speed. As the ship 
rolls the armature maintains its original position, while the frame support- 
ing the gimbals rings follows the motion of the ship. .Suitable scales and 
pointers are provided." 

The official figures of the Treasury bureau of statistics, as quoted by The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, "show that there were im- 
ported last year in the United States 11530,056,750 grains of quinine. As 
there were practically no exports of this article, this means something like 
twenty grains for every man, woman, and child in the country. In 1807 the 
average import price in the United States was a trifle more than sixteen 
cents an ounce. The statement conies from Washington, also, that during 
the last year, or thereabouts, more than 125.000.000 grains of quinine have 
been consumed by American soldiers suffering from various types of 
Southern fevers. In some instances men who were in the hospitals in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico were dosed regularly with three hundred grains a week. 
Hardly an individual, it is said, failed to take the drug during some period 
of his active service, either as a curative or a preventive. Furthermore, the 
claim has gained credence that Americans consume one third of the quinine 
of the world." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



THE ARCH BISHOPS' DECISION IN THE 
ENGLISH RITUAL CONTROVERSY. 

' I 'HE decision of the Court of Archbishops, sitting at Lam- 
*■ beth, that the ceremonial use of incense and the proces- 
sional use of lights are neither enjoined nor permitted by the 
Anglican prayer-book, meets with general approval in England, 
altho of course the more extreme members of the ritualistic party 
are far from pleased. The decision is based purely upon the 
legal merits of the case in the Church of England, and the arch- 
bishops make it clear that they do not condemn these Catholic 
usages per se. Indeed, Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, states in bis decision that it would be impossible for him to 
condemn incense, which was prescribed in Jewish ritual "by 
divine ordinance, " as an undesirable or inappropriate adjunct of 
irorship. Even now. he says, the laws of the Church of England 
would not exclude its use in great ceremonies of state, in which 
the sovereign requested the primate to authorize its use ; and it 
may be used also extra-ceremonially "to sweeten the church." 
The use of "lights" or candles carried in religious procession is 
also condemned for the same reason, as being not in accord with 
English church law. 

Some misapprehension of the meaning of this decision is to be 
noted in a number of journals, which suppose that all use of 
'lights" and processions is forbidden. The fact is that lights 
have been in use on the altars of English cathedrals and some 
country churches since the Reformation, and that at the present 
4ay their use on the altar is so common as to excite little or no 
comment. Even so well-informed a paper as The Independent, 
however, says of the decision that "it declares positively against 
"he use of lights, of incense, and of processions. " 

The English papers for the most part regard the decision as a 
wise one. The Saturday Review, which is strongly anti-Puritan 
and conservatively high-church in its sympathies, says : 

" All the arguments for the ceremonial use of incense, and the 
carrying of lights in procession as catholic and edifying practises, 
remain absolutely unaffected by the legal prohibition pronounced 
by the primates. The fanatics who denounce every unfamiliar 
rite as superstitious or idolatrous will find little satisfaction in 
this judgment. So far is incense from being condemned as evil, 
that 'even now the liturgical use of incense is not by law perma- 
nently excluded from the church's ritual.' If the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere were less heated, the archbishop suggests that this 
latent authority might even now be used. 'Many things might 
become probable when our toleration of one another has risen to 
a higher level which are not probable at present. ' Only one thing 
can give the archbishops' decisions the character of a Protestant 
triumph, and that is the disobedience of the ritualist clergy. It 
is indeed very difficult to see how disobedience could be excused. 
It is certain that no weightier confirmation could be given to the 
popular charge against the ritualists that they are essentially law- 
less, following no better authority than their own preferences. 
We would earnestly press on the clergy concerned to consider 
calmly the position in which they are placed." 

The Spectator says : 

" Those who throughout the present troubles and discontents in 
the church have held fast to the belief that the Court of the Arch- 
bishops would prove a tribunal competent to provide the neces- 
sary discipline for the church, may fairly feel their faith justified 
by the admirable decision given on Monday in regard to the 
liturgical use of incense and the carrying of lighted candles in 
processions. Nothing could have been wiser, more moderate, 
and yet firmer in tone, and, in a word, more eminently judicial, 
than the judgment read by the Archbishop cf Canterbury. That 
the decision will be obeyed even by the most extreme ritualists 
we can not doubt. To think otherwise is to assume that the men 
who lay most stress upon episcopal authority, and whose whole 



theory of church government and discipline is based on the right 
of the bishops to direct the church, are willing to 'flout that au- 
thority and to declare that they will only obey when decisions are 
consonant with their own particular theories. But tbat would be 
pure anarchy, and anarchy of a kind which should be specially 
odious to the advanced High Churchmen." 

The London Speaker (Liberal) thinks that the ultimate out- 
come of the ritual trouble will be disestablishment, for it does 
not place much confidence in the obedience of the ritualistic 
clergy : 

" The archbishops have shot their bolt against Mr. Westall and 
Mr. Ram. Mr. Westall has lost no time in assuring his friends 
that, unlike the jackdaw of Reims, he is not one penny the 
worse, and that he cares no more for the primates than he cared 
for bis diocesan. So long as that diocesan, the Bishop of London, 
protects him from prosecution, he will, no doubt, continue to dis- 
regard the spiritual power which he promised to obey. Another 
clergyman, Mr. Otley, has also expressed contemptuous disregard 
for archiepiscopal opinion. Laymen will be puzzled to explain 
Mr. Westall's conduct. He appeared by counsel before the arch- 
bishops, thereby recognizing their jurisdiction as arbitrators be- 
tween the Bishop of London and himself. Having done so, and 
lost his case, he defies the authority he had acknowledged, and 
announces that be shall do as he pleases. Dr. Cobb, on the other 
hand, who was not a party to the proceedings, and is therefore 
not bound by the award, declares that he will submit to the views 
of the archbishops. It is possible that the example of so promi- 
nent a ritua.ist may be generally followed, and that these 'pater- 
nal admonitions ' may check the growth of some superstitious 
practises in the Church of England." 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, a London dissenting minister who has 
lately been in attendance at the Northfield Conference, regards 
the ritual controversy as the most momentous issue in English 
history, and believes that the obedience or non -obedience of the 
clergy will decide the question of disestablishment within a few 
years. He is quoted in the Boston Transcript as follows : 

"The question arises. Will the ritualists acquiesce? There 
was never a greater question, at least religious question, before 
the English people. Will the ritualists acquiesce ? The answer 
to that God alone can give. The ritualists defied the people in 
privy council. Will they obey the church in the archbishops ? 

" If they do acquiesce the establishment in England is secure 
for many generations to come, and the power of the Church of 
England will be even greater than it has been. And, in spite of 
the controversies, it is stronger now than it ever was before. 
Y ou free Americans here seem to have no idea of this power. 
You ought to be a free churchman in England, as I have been, 
and you would learn it soon enough. 

" If the ritualist party does not acquiesce, disestablishment will 
come inside of a decade. Think of that, and see if you can un- 
derstand the tremendous issues involved. The ritualists may 
give in and so save the establishment. Altho on the outside, I 
have some inside sources of information, and I can not help be- 
lieving the ritualists will make the best of it and obey. The 
next three months will tell. Watch affairs for that length of 
time. The enormous issues involved warrant your thought and 
attention, even if you are the busiest people on the globe." 

Christian Work (undenom.. New York) says: 

"The moral effect of this decision, which does not amount to 
more than an executive order interpreting English canonical law. 
and does not have the force of a canonical court decision, will be 
limited in part by the extreme ritualists, who would rather dis- 
obey it and take chances of a further or final interpretation, than 
give up their practise of the sensuous and esthetic in ritual on the 
instant. The only way in which the practise can be suppressed 
is by direct parliamentary legislation. This could finally settle 
the question, but it can not be had ; it will be recalled tbat the 
attempt to secure this failed last winter. Here, indeed, the non- 
conformists join the ritualists ; they oppose parliamentary legis- 
lation because they think the use of 'popish practises ' will drive 
many in the Anglican communion into nonconformity, and will 
also hasten Disestablishment. At the same time it was the rein- 
forcement of nonconformist political influence tbat gave point and 
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vigor to the protests of Low Churchmen, and the objections of 
the former against a state church made unanswerable the argu- 
ment that churchmen should at least obey a state church while 
they had one. The effect of the archbishops' declaration will 
now be awaited with keenest interest. " 



TRUE AND FALSE SACERDOTALISM. 

A FRANK defense of sacerdotalism as an essential and de- 
■** sirable element of any true religious system has lately been 
made by the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. It is noteworthy that this is not a new defense 
of "ritualism." Dr. Donald, like his predecessor, Phillips 
Brooks, is a liberal Broad-Churchman, and does not write of albs 
and chasubles, maniples, stoles, and tunics, but of the deeper 
sense of priesthood and mystery manifest in all the great relig- 
ions of the world. Writing in The Outlook, he says : 

" I should like to recall attention to the fundamental and ele- 
mental truth which originates the idea of human mediation at all 
and has perpetuated it through all the life of man. The priest- 
hood is one of the permanently fixed institutions of humanity. 
It is independent of ecclesiasticism, and lives concretely even 
when, as a theoretically unsound abstraction, it is discredited and 
discarded. Men who have expended much of their energy in 
combating the priesthood, both as idea and as institution, have 
themselves been great priests. The Puritan of Massachusetts 
left England to escape priests, only to exhibit, ere half a century 
of residence in New England had passed, in the persons of their 
clergy the unwasted force of that from which they fled. The 
priest goes wherever man goes; always has, and always will. 
He changes his name ; he himself changes never. He makes 
many or few claims — many yesterday, few to-day— but he never 
ceases to exercise his great, unalterable office of a mediator be- 
tween his fellows and their God. He is pagan and Christian, 
Romanist and Protestant, but always priest ; one through whom 
men feel surer of finding God than when on a solitary quest. 
Wherever we find man, we find religion ; wherever religion, its 
priest. This is the fact which never fails to meet us when we 
search the past or scrutinize the present. What does it mean ? " 

The history of priesthood, says Dr. Donald, is necessarily that 
of an official priesthood, yet it remains true that the Pope and 
Jerry McAuley are both the resultant flowers of the same long- 
planted seed of religious instinct and need. Inquiring into the 
nature of this need, he says : 

"What, then, is it which leads one human being to seek another 
human being's good offices as a mediator with God? Probably 
the simplest and most common example of it is illustrated when 
a man, in time of stressor peril, asks another man to pray for 
him. Obviously, it is open to him to make prayer for himself. 
Very likely he does pray for himself. But he wants the prayers 
of others. He feels that strength or courage or endurance are 
more likely to be given him if his own petition is reinforced by 
the petitions of his fellows. He will even declare that the pray- 
ers of others have carried him safely through more than one su- 
preme crisis of the past ; that in some mysterious yet very real 
way those prayers brought into his life a stock of divine strength 
which his own unsupported petitions could not bring ; that a true 
mediatorship was exercised, by virtue of which a desired, divine 
boon was secured to him. If we should urge that God is as ready 
to hear his prayer as that of another, or that his own prayer is 
surer to open the channels of grace between his soul and the 
sources of Divine help, he will assent to it as a sound proposition ; 
but the next time peril threatens or sorrow overtakes him, he will 
promptly resort to his fellows and ask their prayers. His instinct 
is more than a match for his best reasoning. Moreover, this in- 
stinct asserts its vitality in those who ordinarily manifest, or in- 
deed experience, little of that emotion which we call religious. 
People who never pray, who perhaps can not, or who, in health 
and fortune, explicitly decry it, frequently, in sudden anguish, 
cry out, 'If there be anything in prayer, remember me when you 
pray : for God knows I need all the help I can get. ' A desper- 
ately sick child sets the whole house praying. A sinking ship's 
company searches out the minister among the passengers and 



bids him kneel to supplicate God in their behalf. There is no 
compulsion, no conventional conformity to official rule. It is 
pure humanity giving utterance to its ineradicable constitutional 
feeling that, in some mysterious yet very real way, the power of 
mediatorship is lodged in it ; that what the individual can not 
secure from Heaven through his own act may be gained through 
another's." 

As to the nature of the priest's office. Dr. Donald says : 

" The priest has a twofold office : he gives absolutions and offers 
sacrifices. Absolution is the act by which a priest persuades a 
sinner that God has forgiven him. It is never, in paganism or 
Christianity, the act of forgiveness itself. That a Roman priest 
claims to forgive sins is an ignorant slander upon Rome. His 
devotees are not searching for his forgiveness — do not want it; 
they want the forgiveness of God. So long as the priest habitu- 
ally succeeds in persuading sinners that God has forgiven them, 
his office is impregnable. When he fails to persuade them, his 
day is over, his absolutions are impotent words 

"The priest also offers sacrifice. What is sacrifice? It is giv- 
ing something, held to be precious, to God for the purpose of ob- 
taining His tavor. Some men believe that God is unable or 
unwilling to grant favor except upon terms. He is made able' 
or willing by sacrifice. Other men believe that God is able and 
willing to bestow mercy, but that they themselves are incapable 
of receiving it until made receptive by sacrifice. The two beliefs 
are critically different. Both have been and are now widely held. 
It is at least doubtful whether either of them will ever disappear. 
One of them is certain to last. . . . Sacrifices are being made, 
everyday, in contemporary life ; consequently sacrifices are being 
offered by priests. There are no signs that they will cease to be 
made and offered. There are only many signs of effectual pro- 
test against particular ceremonial forms, and equally against 
claims which transcend those of natural sacerdotalism. The 
priest will continue to offer sacrifices so long as sacrifices are 
made, and, what is equally imperative as a condition, so long 
as in the heart of official priesthood lives natural priesthood." 



HOW CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IMPRESSED A 
HEATHEN. 

IN the year 1709, an Italian priest named Joan Battista Sidotti 
was sent by Pope Clement XI. to preach the Gospel in 
Japan. After reaching the far East, he stopped at Manila to 
provide himself with the ordinary garb of a Japanese gentleman, 
so that he might arouse less distrust when he arrived in that 
country. At Yeddo, however, he was arrested and confined in 
prison, altho he was treated with consideration. Among bis vis- 
itors was a counsellor of the Shogun named Arai Hakuseki, with 
whom he had many conversations concerning Christian teaching. 
Some of Arai'scomments are thus given in the Boston Transcript 
(August 4). translated from the German of Dr. L. Lonholm. pro- 
fessor in the University of Tokyo : 

'"The teaching of the West (Europe) says that heaven and 
earth and all things could not have come into existence of them- 
selves, but that there necessarily must have been in existence a 
Being who created them. If, however, the idea that nothing can 
come into existence of itself be correct, the question naturally 
arises, Who created God? If, however, God came into existence 
of Himself, why could not earth and heaven have come into ex- 
istence of themselves? ' 

"'It sounds like childish talk when the followers of the foreign 
teaching say that the breaking of God's command by Adam and 
Eve was such a great sin that they themselves could not expiate 
it, but that three thousand years afterward God was obliged to 
appear upon earth in the person of Jesus Christ and expiate the 
sin Himself. Whoever gives a command has also the power to 
forgive the breaking of that command. What then stood in the 
way of His pardoning its infraction, especially as the whole mis- 
deed consisted merely in the eating of an apple? Was it neces- 
sary for God to become man in connection with so insignificant 
an affair ? ' 

"'The teaching of the West also says that God sent a great 
flood upon the earth and therein were all mankind drowned with 
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the exception of Noah and bis family. But if God is the creator 
of all things and their great Prince and Father, what reason had 
He for destroying His own creations? Why did He not make 
man in the beginning good and obedient to His teaching ? If He 
did not have the power to do this, how came it that He had the 
power to create the world? And if mankind, on the other hand, 
was created so stupid as not to understand the teaching of God, 
was this so great a sin on their part that God, the Creator and 
Father of all things, should have destroyed mankind ? ' 

"Sidotti having described to Arai the European custom of 
crossing one's self when meeting another person, and having ex- 
plained that the purpose of this custom was to protect the indi- 
vidual against lightning, the devil, and other like things, Arai 
remarked : ' It is very wonderful that God, the Christian God, 
should first have created lightning, the devil, and similar bad 
things, and then have taught mankind how to protect themselves 
against these things. It would have been much simpler and surer 
not to have created lightning and the devil at all. In regard to 
the supernatural, the Christians appear to be upon the same low 
level as the common people here in Japan. ' " 



ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS. 

ANEW YORK daily paper recently devoted an editorial to a 
consideration of the religious press, quoting opinions from 
some representative denominational papers which apparently in- 
dicate that the religious journal, in order to hold its own under 
present conditions, must devote much of its space to secular sub- 
jects in the effort to be interesting and to be be in touch with 
events of the day. There appears upon the whole to be a general 
acquiescence on the part of the religious press with the view that 
the conditions of religious journalism have considerably changed, 
and that especial effort is necessary in order to maintain its 
former strength. AH, however, do not agree as to the remedy. 
The United Presbyterian (Pittsburg) says : 

It is no doubt true that the religious newspaper does not pos- 
sess a distinctively religious character to the same extent it once 
did. Instead of confining itself to the discussion of subjects ec- 
clesiastical, moral, and religious, subjects of vital importance to 
man in bis relation to God and in all his higher relations, it un- 
dertakes to deal with questions which are purely secular and have 
no connection whatever with man's spiritual interests, or the in- 
terests of the Church of Christ. 

" Some of our leading religious newspapers contain such a mix- 
ture of secular and religious news, and engage so freely in the 
discussion of political, economic, and scientific subjects, that 
whatever else they may be they are in no sense religious periodi- 
cals. 

"There are questions which to some extent have become politi- 
cal questions, as prohibition, Mormonism, etc. Neither the pulpit 
nor the religious newspaper should be denied the right to discuss 
these, because political parties have taken sides upon them. In- 
deed, they can not be properly considered or discussed apart 
from the teachings of the Scriptures. Preachers of the Gospel, 
religious newspaper writers, intelligent Christians are competent 
to discuss them, and can not thrust them aside. Right views on 
these subjects should frequently be presented in the pulpit and in 
the religious newspaper. 

"Our daily newspapers, our magazines, and monthly reviews 
present very full and able discussions of all political, economic, 
and scientific questions. It is an impertinence and an intrusion, 
therefore, for the religious weekly newspaper to invade the terri- 
tory which rightly belongs to the secular journal, and undertake 
to furnish information and instruction on subjects which it can 
only handle as a mere novice. 

"Christian doctrine, practical and experimental religion, sup- 
ply abundant themes of the most appropriate character for the 
religious newspaper. The doctrines of the Gospel are opposed, 
covertly and openly assailed ; the Lord Jesus is wounded in the 
house of His friends; 'Judgment is turned away backward, and 
justice standeth afar off, for truth is fallen in the street, and 
equity can not enter. ' And yet much of the religious press which 
should cry aloud and spare not, and lift up its voice like a trum- 



pet, is talking about civil-service rules, blunders of the campaign 
in the Philippines, etc." 

The Churchman (Prot. Episc.) says: 

"The comments do not arrive at any result, except to show that 
a journal of any sort, religious or other, in order to be read must 
be interesting. The essential thing, it is plain, is that it be read. 
If nobody reads it, it may be immaculately and transcendentally 
good, but it will exist to no purpose. The chief point in discus- 
sion between some journals and others is whether, in order to be 
interesting, it is necessary to minimize that which is 'religious ' 
and to emphasize that which is 'secular.' Even The Rosary 
Magazine is found to contain only three religious articles out of 
sixteen, and of the three 'one is on Joan of Arc, one concerning a 
bishop, and the third a story of travel in the Holy Land. ' What 
we personally contend, on the other hand, is that religion, pure 
and simple, is of all human subjects capable of the most interest- 
ing treatment. If it is dull, the fault is in the writer, not in the 
theme. 

"To set down, week by week, the story of the progress of the 
Christian idea, to chronicle its successes and its failures, to follow 
the events of contemporary history as they are interpreted from 
the Christian point of view, this, we maintain, can be made the 
most attractive and useful of all occupations. And the material 
is so abundant, the facts and truths are so many, that there is 
scant space for anything else. 

"We believe, indeed, that the day of narrow denominational 
journalism has happily gone by, but the day of the religiour 
newspaper which shall take the whole world for its parish, and 
deal with all life in the spirit of reverence and faith is here, and 
shall abide." 

The Pilot (Rom. Cath.. Boston) says: 

"The St. Paul Pioneer Press says that the religious news- 
paper is losing its hold on the people or trying to keep it by cater- 
ing to the so-called ' liberal ' tendencies of the times ; and the New 
York Sun makes somewhat a similar charge, saying that some 
religious weeklies, ' instead of building up the religious faith of 
their readers, spread among them teachings subversive of it, or at 
least they were religious mugwumps, with no definite cause either 
to sustain or attack. The consequence was that their prosperity 
declined greatly or gave place to actual adversity They lost 
their distinctive character and with it their distinctive support. 
Instead of strong meat for men they purveyed milk for babes — 
literary mush and swash and intellectual slops. ' 

"These allegations can not be brought against the Catholic 
papers nor against some of the ablest and most 'successful Protes- 
tant ones. The New York Independent, the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. The Churchman, and other strictly denominational 
journals continue to thrive, because they do not surrender their 
convictions, and also because they try to be something more than 
exponents of doctrinal teaching. They aim to present to their 
readers a high form of literary excellence and journalistic skill, 
as do the best Catholic weeklies also. 

"A religious paper of any creed can not live by faith alone. If 
we may say it without irreverence, good works are also of vital 
importance to success. It is the lack of the latter essential that 
dooms to an early and unlamented death a lot of scrubby little 
journalistic foundlings whose only claim to existence is based on 
their mission to annihilate Pope and popery by the potent influ- 
ence of bad grammar and worse temper. Even the gospel of 
love can not win with such sorry weapons. The gospel of hate 
suffers still more by their use 

"The days of the weekly paper, religious or secular, are far 
from numbered, so long as readers prefer accurate information to 
sensational gossip, and good English to pavement slang ; and so 
long as weekly papers use their opportunity of treating current 
affairs with discrimination and good taste, so long will their work 
be rewarded with public and liberal patronage. 

"The daily paper has its proper and indispensable place. So 
has the weekly. As for the average Sunday journal, it is not so 
much a question of place as of space, of quality as of quantity, of 
time as of comparative eternity in the reading of it. It does not 
even try to attain that golden mean which John Brougham once 
told us that he aimed at in his poorest play, the ' Lottery of Life, ' 
that of 'not being too sensational for the intelligent nor by any 
means too intelligent for the sensational. ' " 
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ANOTHER CONGRESS OF ZIONISTS AT BASLE. 

THE third international gathering of Zionists, held at Basle, 
Switzerland, early in August, showed that the Zionist 
movement for the recovery of Palestine is now well denned. Its 
primary object, as stated in the inaugural address of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Theodor Herzl, is to acquire a charter from the Turkish 
Government authorizing Hebrews to establish settlements in the 
Holy Land. It is significant that Dr. Herzl, who was received in 
special audience by the Emperor of Germany during the latter's 
recent visit to Jerusalem, has been decorated by the Sultan with 
the important insignia of the order of Medjidie. This would make 
it appear that Zionism is something more than a dream. It is 
said that considerable sums are coming in to the Jewish Colonial 
Trust at London, sent from Jews living in all parts of the world ; 
and. according to the report of the directors, the number of share- 
holders now exceeds ioo.ooo. 7 he Deseret Evening News (Lat- 
ter- Day Saints) says : 

" In estimating this movement two facts must be kept in view. 
One is that for centuries the Jews themselves have been praying 
incessantly for the restoration now contemplated. The oppo- 
nents of Zionism are the few 1 reform Jews ' who with Moses 
Mendelssohn hold that Judaism stands for only a religious brother- 
hood. 

"Another fact is this, that Zionism is daily materializing in the 
settlement of Palestine by Jews. Twenty years ago, there were 
only 14,000 of that people in Palestine ; now there are at least 
40,000, out of a total population of 200,000. Their colonies are 
flourishing, being engaged extensively in the cultivation of the 
soil and in dairying. Thus Zionism is no longer a theory but a 
fact. 

"Still, it is expected that in due time the Sultan will officially 
give his sanction to the efforts of the Zionists. Abdul Hamid 
can not fail to understand that the building up of Palestine and 
surrounding country by a race so superior to the Syrians would 
mean the development of the dormant resources of the country, 
and corresponding advantage to the Ottoman empire. And then, 
the Jewish colonial bank now in existence would be the very in- 
stitution with which the Sultan should desire to entertain the 
friendliest of feelings. 

" The Zionist movement is worth while watching. The gather- 
ing of the Jews to Palestine marks an epoch in the world's his- 
tory. Once before, when a handful of exiles from Babylon de- 
cided to build the waste places of Judea, the foundation was laid 
for the advent of the Son of Man and the world-changing con- 
quest of the Nazarene. When once more the branch that was cut . 
off is planted in native soil and taking root, who can tell what 
flowers and fruit it may bear— what ' new birth ' may come to the 
world through that event ? " 

However, the chief opposition to the consummation of this idea 
still comes from the Jews themselves, especially from the Ameri- 
can Jews, who with comparatively few exceptions disbelieve in 
the wisdom of the plan and have little confidence in its practica- 
bility. The following report from the Basle correspondent of 
the New York Journal indicates pretty plainly the present status 
of the movement in Europe and America : 

"The opposition of the most prominent of the Jews of Western 
Europe and America, which manifested itself in comparative 
mildness when Zionism in its present phase was first projected, 
has increased greatly, and, as Max Nordau said in his speech 
here, the bitterest foes of national Jewdom are the great ones 
among the Jews. 

" In his address Nordau lashed them savagely, asserting that 
they were animated only with a desire to be comfortable, and 
with a secret hope that if the 'Jewish question ' were allowed to 
rest quietly for a time the Jews would disappear, swallowed up 
by the majorities in the countries in which they reside. He calls 
these opponents of Zionism Jewish antisemites, and says they are 
far more dangerous to the weal of Jewdom than the Christian 
antisemites. The latter, he asserts, are friendly to Zionism. 

"As to the present situation of the Jews of the world, Nordau 
takes an alarmist view. He appears convinced that the present 
fortunate position of the Jews of England and America is not 



permanently assured, and he points to the Dreyfus conspiracy to 
illustrate how ready antisemitism is to reveal itself in countries 
where its existence was unknown. 

"The settlement of Palestine is to be gradual, the first settlers 
to be those Jews who find their present conditions intolerable. 
About a million of these are expected to be located upon the site 
of the ancient Jewish kingdom within a year or two. It is sug- 
gested that after the Jewish bank is established and the Sultan 
has thus become convinced that there is money in it for him, he 
will be ready to give such guaranties as will pave the way for the 
secure possession of Palestine by the restored nation. It is also 
intimated that, having once given the essential assurances, there 
are nations of Europe who have manifested their readiness to 
keep the Sultan to his word, as well as to prevent outside inter- 
ference. 

"The attitude of Herzl and Nordau in the whole movement is 
both surprising and interesting. Neither has anything to gain 
from it, and both have asserted positively that they will take no 
prominent part, once success has been attained. Both have also 
refused to accept any remuneration for their services, altho neither 
is rich and both are dependent upon their labor for their incomes. 

"Herzl is a busy journalist and author, whose time is most 
valuable. Nordau has a large practise as a physician in Paris, 
and is also an author and correspondent. Zion has interfered 
greatly both with his labors and his leisure. 

" Herzl is an enthusiast — ardent and intense. Nordau is a cynic 
and a fighter. Neither is a Jew in religion. That both are dis- 
interestedly sincere in advocating Zionism is beyond cavil, and. 
strange to say, the fanatical Jews of Eastern' Europe have the 
utmost faith in them. 

"Among American Jews the only prominent friends of Zionism 
appear to be the Gottheils — father and son. The one is rabbi 
emeritus of Temple Emanu-El, of New York. The other is pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at Columbia University. The latter 
is a delegate to the congress. Altogether, not a handful of 
American-born Jews are interested in Zionism, and the majority 
of even the Russian and Polish immigrants seem indifferent to it. " 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The Catholic press of all countries censure severely the behavior of the 
American soldiers in the Philippines. Churches are robbed with impunity 
by our men, so it is charged, and the authorities do not interfere. It should 
b^ remembered that inmost countries to rob a temple of whatever religious 
denomination is considered the worst of crimes. Even the Protestants, 
who believe that the Government may confiscate the wealth accumulated, 
by the church, are astonished that our soldiers may steal silver and gold 
chalices and costly vestments and exhibit their plunder with impunity. 

The Independent says that it is now becoming evident that a large part of 
the campaign against " Americanism " in the Roman Catholic church origi- 
nated in personal animosity to the Catholic University on the part of the 
European professors who were dismissed from that institution. Bishop 
Horstmann has made public a letter from Dr. G. Perier, former professor 
of canon law at the university, in which the latter threatens the late rector. 
Bishop Keane, and the other university authorities that he will make known 
to the "competent Roman congregations " and the country at large what 
'•has been the spirit of this house." The threat has since been executed, 
says Tlie Independent. 

An English religious paper is much exercised over what it deems the de- 
generacy of the United Presbyterians in passing resolutions recently in 
favor of the use of tobacco. It says : " Are the United Presbyterians 4 filthy 
Christians ' ? Mr. Moody was once asked whether a man can be a Chris- 
tian and use tobacco. He replied, * Yes, a filthy Christian.' We read with 
a shock of surprise that the General Assembly of the United Presbyterians 
at Philadelphia set forth that the presbyteries have voted eleven to one in 
favor of the use of tobacco. And mark this, the vote was two to one in fa- 
vor of permitting students to use the poisonous and filthy weed ' Think 
of Presbyterian parents urging their boys (and girls) not to smoke cigar- 
ettes or use tobacco in any form, and having the 'up-to-date' youths 
jubilantly point to the action of the Presbyteries quoted above ! " 

It is easy to recognize the solar application of the following paragraph 
from the New York Independent: " What is often called the brightest daily- 
paper in New York devotes much attention to defending the most extreme 
conservatism of theologic belief for the disguised purpose of discrediting 
all religious faith. It does not often throw off the mask so completely as in 
its comment on the re-ordination of Professor Briggs, when, after declar- 
ing that he must advance still further to either agnosticism or Roman 
Catholicism, it says : 

" 'If he is of a temperament which can only find satisfaction in obeying the 
dictates of his reason, he will bring up in agnosticism ; if faith alone can 
give him peace, he will yield his intellect finally to the authority for faith 
which asserts itself most uncompromisingly.' 

That is, reason must lead to agnosticism, while faith asks no question of 
reason, and is only wilful credulity. Of course, nobody but an agnostic 
could take that position." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE COMING SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

* I 'HE chance that peace will be preserved in South Africa has 
* been growing less and less each week. The British Gov- 
ernment seems determined not to accept a compromise, and Mr. 
Chamberlain does not take the trouble to deny that the intention 
is to establish that paramountcy of England in South Africa 




" Wat sorter seasonln' d'you sagaghuate I'm gwlneter cook you with, 
Brer Rabbit?" sex Brer Pox, sezee. 

Brer Rabbit up en say he don 1 wanter be cooked 't all. 

Brer Fox be grit his toof. " Youer gittin' 'way from de point, Brer 
Rabbit," ses Brer Fox, sezee. —Westminster Gazette. 

which has always been claimed for her and which the Boers re- 
fuse to acknowledge. In Parliament Mr. Chamberlain said : 

"We say our predominance, which both sides of this House has 
constantly asserted, is menaced by the action of the Transvaal 
in refusing to redress the grievances, or refusing even considera- 
tion of the requests put in the most moderate language by the 
suzerain power. We say that is a state of things which can not 
longer be tolerated. We have said we have put our hands to the 
plow, and will not draw back." 

The jingo papers, and they are in the majority, express them- 
selves after the manner of the following utterance, which we 
quote from The St. James's Gazette : 

"There will, we hope, be no further attempts to deny or to 
whittle down the Queen's suzerainty in the Transvaal or British 
supremacy in all South Africa. The fiction that the Transvaal 
is independent in its relations to Great Britain or to foreign 
powers is at an end. England, which is responsible for the peace 
of South Africa and for the fair and equal treatment of British 
subjects throughout that vast dominion, claims and will exercise 
the right to speak the final word. . . . The country is united 
behind its Queen and its government, in its insistence on the re- 
moval of this constant source of danger, which' has grown rather 
than diminished by 'leaving it to time,' and it awaits the result 
with confidence. ' We have put our hands to the plow and we 
will not draw back. '" 

The war preparations continue on both sides, and when Eng- 
land believes herself ready, fighting may occur at any moment. 
It is also possible that the Boers will, as in 1880, take possession 
of the best strategic positions on the Natal side if the British at- 
tempt to occupy there. Yet Britons are not unanimous in the 
matter. Many, especially in religious circles, regard the quarrel 
of their country as grievously unjust. The Christian, London, 
says : 

"While we are fuming against the despotism of President 
Krfiger and his burghers, it is well we should remember that 
Englishmen who. in our name, rule despotically over the various 
nations whom we have conquered, are in constant and serious 



danger of acquiring a despotic temper which may do irreparable 
harm both abroad and at home. How few stay-at-home English- 
men realize that our rule in India is, at the bottom, a military 
despotism. . . . But in certain sections of the press there is al- 
most an open profession of desire to precipitate a crisis between 
Britain and the Transvaal, in order to wipe out the humiliations 
we have from time to time suffered at the hands of the Boers 
(who, whatever their faults, are resolute and brave, and know 
bow to repel aggression) , and to ' wipe out Majuba. ' This low 
and brutal standard is utterly unworthy of a great Christian coun- 
try, and true patriots must ever stand up for a higher principle 
in vindication of our ' national honor. ' The next few months will 
prove a testing time for all of us. We repeat the conviction that 
peace in South Africa will be permanently secured only by fair 
dealing and honorable self-restraint on our part." 

That the mining population of the Transvaal has no desire to 
become permanently fixed in South Africa is pointed out by many 
writers. Thus Mr. H. A. Bryden says in The Fortnightly Re- 
view : 

"When gold has been exhausted in these regions, the Dutch, 
who live upon the land, will remain, while a large proportion of 
the British and foreign element, who nowadays flock only to the 
mining centers to make money and come away, will have retired 
to other and more congenial spheres. It is one of the unfortunate 
characteristics of modern life in South Africa that the average 
British settler will not remain upon the land and content himself 
with a pastoral or agricultural existence. The life of the veld 
farmer is too slow, too dreary, and too monotonous for him. He 
must have excitement. He will prospect for gold, superintend 
mines, run a store, join the border police, but he will not settle 
upon the land. Such, colonists are not very satisfactory. They 
are largely migratory. The stolid Dutch, on the other hand, are 
there always upon the soil, acquiring votes, creeping slowly over 
the whole surface of South Africa, and retaining, as in Cape Col- 
ony, the balance of political power. These stedfast, slow-moving 
colonists are indeed rooted to South African soil, and will always 
remain so. Succeeding British governments will have to reckon 
with them. . . . There are even people, who know South Africa 
intimately well, who predict that in fifty years' time the Dutch 
will far outnumber the whole British population of Africa south 
of the Zambesi. " 

The Canadian Parliament has passed a resolution encouraging 
the British Government, and similar manifestations may take 
place in Australia. But the Anglo-Indians are a little nervpus. 
They are never quite certain that a general war will end with 
India in the possession of Great Britain, and the possibility al- 
ways exists that other powers may consider it to their interest to 
take a hand. The Friend of India, Calcutta, thinks it extremely 
imprudent to attack the Transvaal, as it can not see any cause 
for such a course. It says : 

" However bad the Boer Government may be in theory, in prac- 
tise it allows foreigners of every nationality to dig for gold in the 
finest reef in the world, under exceptionally liberal conditions. 
If the mining rules in India had been comparable in liberality 
with those of the Transvaal Government, we should never have 
heard the bitter complaints of London capitalists that it was im- 
possible to develop India's mineral wealth. Even in Rhodesia, 
the next-door neighbor of the South African republic, the condi- 
tions imposed on the mining concessionaire are far more onerous 
than those prevailing in the Transvaal, while the rate of taxation 
is at least three times as heavy. If, then, men can get gold on 
these easy terms in the Transvaal, and if the government of the 
republic protects them, as it does, against violence to their person 
or to their property, it would be contrary to human nature — or 
at any rate to gold-getting nature — to expect the gold-diggers to 
waste their time in worrying about the right to vote for parlia- 
mentary candidates." 

The Daily Chronicle, London, points out that the uniform 
wealth of the Transvaal gold reefs, while yielding rich profit to 
the actual mining population, does not give many opportunities 
to the gamblers of the stock exchange. Hence these create dis- 
turbances which will provide the necessary fluctuations. Indeed, 
they have bad "a good time" lately, a fact which causes the 
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Berlin Kladdtradatsch to indulge in ridicule in the form of the 
following "telegrams from London " : 

"Monday Chamberlain declares that Kriiger's promises are 
insufficient. The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
the City of London send their trousers to be creased. In conse- 
quence of these warlike preparations South African shares fall. 

"Tuesday : President Kruger promises to grant citizens' rights : 
i. To all Englishmen in the Transvaal who want them. 2. All 
Englishmen in the Transvaal who don't want them. 3. All 
Englishmen elsewhere in the world who don ' t want them . Shares 
rise. 

"Wednesday: Chamberlain is displeased because Kriigergrants 
more than is wanted without consulting him. Shares fall. 

"Thursday: Kruger promises to cancel privileges which dis- 
please Chamberlain. Shares rise. 

" Friday : The British papers demand war because Kruger with- 
draws some concessions. Shares fall. 

" Saturday : Kruger will do whatever he is asked to do. Shares 
rise. 

"Sunday: No business done at the Exchange. No South Afri- 
can ' news. ' 
" Repeat ad infinitum. " 

The government of the South African republic publishes some 
interesting affidavits, showing how the 21,000 names on the peti- 
tion to the Queen were gathered. The following is a sample : 

"I live at Prenkel's cottage, Kark Lane, Fordsburg. I am the 
widow of Bernhard Horn, deceased October 11, 1893. The agent 
who came to me with the petition told me that be was very poor 
and had to keep a family of little children, and that he was paid 
so much per name. I was sorry for him, and, to please him, 
signed as follows : 

"My name: Mrs. F. Hoin, 
"My late husband's name : B. Horn, 
"My children's names: H. Horn, M. 
Horn." 

However, the majority of papers throughout the British empire 
do not mention that petition now. They speculate upon the re- 
sults of the coming struggle, and a great deal of incorrect infor- 
mation is conveyed to the reader. Much of this finds its way into 
American papers, especially into the Canadian press. The Wit- 
ness, Montreal, says : 

"The Boers have had remarkably good fortune in the past in 
having always been in a position to fight from shelter and at long 
range; or perhaps it would be truer to say, as they would say 
themselves, that Providence has always put victory into their 
bands. They have never had to face disciplined troops in equal 
fight, and would probably never do so, while a few shells would 
probably be enough to dislodge them from any rock fastness from 
which they might hope again to pot British soldiers as tho they 
were Kafirs. " 

The Boers, however, claim to have stormed British positions 
which were thought to be impregnable, notably at Majuba Hill. 
The Winnipeg Tribune says : 

" The troops defeated by the Boers were raw recruits ; they 
were panic-stricken, and simply bolted, leaving not a few dead 
companions behind. The Jameson raid, some years later, was 
not war; an undisciplined mob, unskilfully led, made an attack 
upon a Boer force. Some of the mob were shot down ; the rest 
ran for their lives. The third encounter will tell another story. 
If Great Britain can not 'crush like a nutshell ' a puny opponent 
like the Boers, it is time she ceased building war-ships and main- 
taining an army. The lion's tail should seek refuge under the 
disgraced brute's abdomen, and the British people should drag 
down the Union Jack and erase their name from the list of great 
nations." 

In contradiction of this it is asserted that the troops sent against 
the Boers in 1880-81 were as good as Britain had. The 60th Rifles 
were there, and the 14th Hussars, and the i6tb Lancers. The 
detachment defeated with such terrific slaughter on Majuba Hill 
consisted of the g2d Highlanders, the heroes of the Afghan war, 
and the Naval Brigade. It was led by Sir George Pomeroy 



Colley, a staff officer of great promise, who fell just as he was 
about to surrender. Jameson's men ranked in quality and train- 
ing with the Natal mounted police and the Canadian mounted 
police. It is thought, however, that large numbers of Indian 
troops will be employed this time, and Portugal, which is in the 
power of Great Britain, from a financial point of view, may have 
to furnish a contingent The Seculo, Lisbon, declares that Brit- 
ish troops will march through Portuguese territory, and that the 
Portuguese garrison at Lourenco Marques is being strengthened, 
as Portuguese troops will be sent against the Boers. The Vox 
Publico, Lisbon, says: 

" There is no doubt that the sympathies of our people are on 
the side of the Transvaal, and against England. But these sym- 
pathies are of little value, as the people of the South African 
republic will never be informed of them. It is easy to see that 
the troops which are being sent to Lourenco Marques are intended 
to assist the stronger of the adversaries. . . . Yet it is not cer- 
tain that the Boers will be beaten. It is certain only that the 
bravery of the Portuguese soldiers will not benefit their country. 
Whichever side wins, we are likely to lose Mozambique." 

The Amsterdam Nieuws van den Dag remarks that "the dis- 
astrous attempt to overcome a white enemy with purely British, 
troops is evidently not to be repeated." All news coming from 
British sources is received with great caution on the Continent 
just now. The London Times has not again sent Miss Shaw to 
South Africa, whose partisan reports are so much discredited, but 
its Johannesburg correspondent is the editor of the Johannesburg 
Star, a paper subsidized by Rhodes, as the London Daily 
Chronicle asserts, and whose news is not trusted. It was The 
Times which published the news that a colored American was 
handled roughly by some policemen in Johannesburg. The 
Times also reports that the Boer commanders regard the coming; 
war as hopeless. The following by Commandant Piet Viljoen, 
in the Potchefstrom Voortrekker, tells a different tale. He says : 

"For years the English have bullied and worried us, and our 
patience is nearly at an end. We have, as it were, been forced 
to store our wrath in a sack, and it is full to the bursting point. 
Chamberlain wants war. Very well, let war come; but do not 
let us stop this time until the British flag is soaked in blood. 
Chamberlain threatens continually. Does he think he can 
frighten a Boer with his threats?" 

A sure sign that war is thought certain to come in South Africa 
is the resignation of many officers of the Capetown volunteers, 
remarks the Pretoria Volkstem. These volunteers are chiefly 
business men, who have no intention to take part in a campaign. 
One lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, seven lieuten- 
ants, and two non-coms, have already resigned. On the other 
hand, new companies are being formed throughout the Cape 
Colony of elements which are less likely to suffer serious material 
losses by being compelled to go to war. — Translations made for 
The Literary Digest. 



A Proposed German-Dutch Customs Union. — 

An agitation which can not fail to affect important economical 
and political circles is at present carried on in Holland. It is 
for nothing less than a German- Dutch customs union, an ob- 
ject which the English especially have endeavored to defeat for 
generations, on the ground that economical union between Ger- 
many and Holland would soon be followed by political alliance, 
an event which would not be to the interest of the British empire. 
The Dutch are turning more and more toward Germany. The 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, expresses itself in substance as fol- 
lows : 

The question is not new, and Holland certainly could profit by 
the proposed union. On the other hand, we have substantial 
benefits to offer the Germans, such as reductions of railroad, canal, 
and tariff rates. Moreover, we have a greater trade with Prus- 
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sia than with any other country. Prussia sends 16.2 per cent, 
of our entire imports, and takes 51.9 per cent, of our exports! 
Our independence would only be strengthened by a customs 
union with Germany, for we can count upon Germany to defend 
us in that case, while to-day we may only hope for her help. 

The Vtrechtsch Dagblad even advocates a direct political alli- 
ance, and explains that the fear of Germany with which British 
insinuations used to inspire Holland has, in the course of genera- 
tions, given way to confidence. The Tyd, Amsterdam, a Catho- 
lic paper, is less pleased with the scheme, which would strengthen 
the Protestants of Germany. It says : 

"A customs union would be dangerous to Holland's independ- 
ence. A military union would soon follow, and then the time 
would soon arrive for Holland to be wiped from the list of inde- 
pendent nations. Our traders would only care for their comfort, 
which would depend upon a good understanding with Germany. 
It should also be taken into consideration that other nations would 
resent our intimacy with Germany, and might discriminate 
against us. " 

In Germany it is chiefly the Rhenish and Westphalian indus- 
trialists and capitalists who agitate in favor of the proposed cus- 
toms union. — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



THE RETURN OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

THE conduct and the bearing of our returning admiral seem 
to command respect even in countries where no great sym- 
pathy with American ambitions exists. His prudence, his abil- 
ity, bis manliness, are noted and inspire confidence everywhere. 
The Hongkong Telegraph, referring to the Filipino war, says : 

"Had matters but been left in the hands of Admiral Dewey, 
we do not for a moment believe that things would have come to 
such a pass. His upright sailor's nature would have guided him 




A CHINESE PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

r--..-n prospectus of a " History of ilie United States of America," pub- 
lished at Foo Chow. 

aright. But when matters are dealt with by consuls and diplo- 
matists who are far from the scene of action and have no knowl- 
edge of the country or people to be dealt with, then disaster is 
only too frequently the result, as affairs in the Philippines have 
shown." 

The fireie Presse, Vienna, points out that Dewey's character 
is of no little importance, as by him his countrymen are largely 
judged. It says : 

"Trieste is the first European port at which Admiral Dewey 



touches, and it is a pleasing duty of our country to receive the 
naval hero. This duty is gladly performed in the fatherland of 
Tegetthoff, where the leader in battles of the deep is appreciated, 
and cool-headed soldiers are honored. . . . Thousands of our 
people are glad to note, by the example of Dewey and his com- 
panions, that liberal institutions do not prevent the formation of 
a manly character, fit to defend bis country, and that no tyranny- 
is needed to make the defenses of a country strong." 

The Piccolo, Trieste, is delighted to find that Admiral Dewey 
is condescending enough to speak to newspaper reporters, some- 
thing an Austrian admiral would not dream of doing. American 
reporters who attempted to interview Admiral von Spaun were 
told that they were beneath the notice of an officer and a gentle- 
man. Admiral Dewey, on the other hand, good-naturedly spoke 
to reporters of any nationality. As u Dewey's exploit, that is 
not reckoned anywhere among the greatest deeds of naval war- 
fare, but that does not detract from the liking every one seems 
to have conceived for him. Saturday Night, Toronto, says : 

"Admiral Dewey performed his duty like a man and so far has 
held his tongue like a gentleman We must not blame him if his 
countrymen make fools of themselves. A certain bit of war- work 
lay to his hand and he did it. There is every reason to believe 
that he would give a creditable account of himself if he ever found 
it necessary to engage in a battle, but of course it is absurd to 
class him with the great sailors of history because of the Manila 
incident." 

The Saturday Review, London, speaks of the "frothing " done 
in the United States with regard to Dewey's victory, and refers 
as follows to President McKinley's remark that the "brilliant 
achievement of Dewey will live iti the annals of the world's 
heroic deeds " : 

"No doubt ; but if the annalist is not an American he will re- 
member that most of the Spanish vessels were helpless old-fash- 
ioned craft, and that the victory (on the American side) was 
bloodless. " 

The Germans, too, think it is going too far to compare the 
Manila battle with the deeds of Farragut or Tegetthoff, and the 
Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, says: 

"It may be assumed that even the Americans will keep silent 
about the matter, for it was no heroic deed to sink the helpless 
Spanish ships, which were intended to keep down the Tagales. 
not to fight armored battle-ships and cruisers." 

But this does not, in the opinion of foreign critics, neutralize 
the duty of rewarding our admiral, a duty which the people of 
the United States appear to shirk. The Handelsblad, Amster- 
dam, which admires the admiral especially for his dislike of self- 
advertisement — "a thing very rare in an American," it says — 
speaks of the "downright meanness " exhibited by the American 
people by the slowness with which the funds intended for his 
benefit come in. The St. James's Gazette expresses a similar 
view in the following : 

"By a curious coincidence the grant of money given to Lord 
Kitchener by Parliament has just been made a standard of com- 
parison in two foreign countries, by which the treatment meted 
out to their own respective heroes of the moment may be judged. 
. . . Lord Kitchener appears in the caricature of the Petit Jllus- 
tre hugging a coronet and a bag containing £ 30,000. while the 
gallant Marchand is content to hold aloft the tri-colored flag. In 
America, on the other hand, the meagre response to the call for 
national subscriptions for a testimonial to Admiral Dewey moves 
the New York Herald to print a cartoon in which Uncle Sam is 
keeping his hands tightly in his pockets — a figure of Dewey is 
beside him wearing a huge medal — and John Bull stands near 
with a genial smile as be hands $150,000 to the hero of Omdur- 
man. The French caricaturist affects to sneer at our soldier's 
substantial reward, but perhaps beneath the sneer is as much 
envy as there is avowed admiration in the American cartoon." 

Numerous attempts have been made to exploit Admiral Dewey's 
prestige in the service of the pro-British, anti-German agitation 
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in this country. The latest move in this direction was a supposed 
interview with the admiral at Trieste, in which he was repre- 
sented as saying that "our next war will be with Germany." As 
the New York paper which published this news is regarded by 
Europeans as one of the most unreliable, the interview was not 
credited. The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, says : 

"The forger press has long given its special attention to Ad- 
miral Dewey and attributed expressions to him which, in bis cor- 
respondence with Admiral Diederichs, he has himself described 
as pure inventions. However, part of the American papers 
themselves doubted the authenticity of the interview, and others 
attacked the poor admiral, so Germany need not further notice 
the matter. " 

But while Admiral Dewey is exonerated from all blame, the 
Germans are getting a little restive under these attacks. " Even 
German patience has its limits, "says the Munich Neuesten Nach- 
richten. The Echo, Berlin, notes with pleasure that the German- 
American papers believe that such "news " is paid for with Brit- 
ish money, but adds that "there is a lesson in this for Germany 
which she should not forget." Remarkably sharp is a comment 
in a Russian paper, the Novosti, St. Petersburg : 

"If the American admiral really made such a remark, he has 
committed an unprecedented breach of good manners in a coun- 
try allied with Germany. And these are the principles and man- 
ners which those who gained the victory over Spain purpose to 
introduce in Europe. The cruelties which the Americans practise 
at Manila do not satisfy them, and they shout a Berlin / They 
have evidently lost all traditions of truth and justice." 

We append a translation of two letters published in the Neu- 
esten Nachrichten, Berlin, exchanged between Admirals Died- 
erichs and Dewey upon the letter's promotion : 

The China Seas, March 17, 1899. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your valued communication of 4th inst., in which you convey the 
information that the rank of an admiral has been conferred upon 
your excellency. I beg to express my sincerest congratulation 
on this latest acknowledgment of your excellency's merit, and 
beg that you will be convinced of the great satisfaction which 
this pleasant news has given me. 
I have, your excellency, the honor to subscribe myself, 
Very truly yours, 

v. Diederichs, Vice Admiral. 

Commanding H. M. Squadron 
of Cruisers. 

To His Excellency Admiral G. 
Dewey, Commanding the 
United States Fleet on the Asia- 
tic Station ; Flagship Olympia, 
Manila. 

Manila. April, 16, 1899. 

My Dear Admiral v. Diederichs : I thank you most, heartily 
for your friendly congratulations on my promotion. It is a great 
pleasure to know that this promotion gives you satisfaction, and 
I am glad that our differences were merely of newspaper manu- 
facture. In the hope that I may have the pleasure to meet you 
again ere I leave this station, 

J remain yours very sincerely, 

George Dbwev, 
Admiral of the United States 
fleet, Commanding the United 
States Fleet 0/ the Asiatic Sta- 
tion. 

To His Excellency Vice-Admi- 
ral v. Diederichs, Command- 
ing H. German M.'s Squadron 
of Cruisers. 

—Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



IS THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE 
SOCIALISTS GENUINE? 

THE German Socialists encourage their French brothers to 
resist the wave of militarism which is at present sweeping 
over France. The Vorwdrts, Berlin, says: 

"The Dreyfus case may, after all. bring about a happy crisis. 
France did not get what she ought to have got after the war of 
1870. She did not get a militia after the pattern of Switzerland. 
Instead she has been saddled with an army modeled like that of 
the victor. Militarism has penetrated the republic, her demo- 
cratic institutions are in danger, the civil authorities have been 
subordinated to the military. Yet all this is useless. France 
can not keep up the race with her German competitor, for Ger- 
many has a dozen millions more of people than France. Little 
by little the French army should be changed into a militia. Our 
comrades in France understand this, and do their best to bring 
. about this result. We want nothing better than to be able to 
imitate them until we can set our foot upon the throat of militar- 
ism. Nor will we be at loss to discover an innocently imprisoned 
person. But such a campaign is impossible in Germany. " 

The Hamburger Nachrichten points out that the French revo- 
lutionaries only recently were violent anti-Dreyfusards and very 
much concerned for the "honor of the army." Moreover, the 
French Socialists continually demand the restitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine. And the French papers do not believe that the Ger- 
man Socialists are more international at heart than the English 
labor leader Burns, who only recently expressed himself confident 
that the English-speaking peoples were about to conquer the 
world in the interest of peace, progress, and civilization. The 
Journal des Dibats, Paris, summarizes the views of some Ger- 
man leaders as follows : 

"Bebel and Liebknecht oppose the army because they regard 
it as a kind of police force whose chief object is to protect the 
wealthy. It is in this spirit that they protested against the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine and discountenanced the festivals of 
the battle of Sedan. The most noted thinkers of the Socialist 
Party do not stand by internationalism, despite the reactionary 
policy of the Emperor. Bernstein is not against colonial expan- 
sion, the extension of German markets and prestige ; he recog- 
nizes that the interests of the workingmen are the same as those 
of the capitalists, and that the army and navy serve all alike ; he 
is aware that England's naval and military power has enabled 
her to extend her industrial empire. Thanks to the science and 
ability of her military chiefs and the discipline of her army, Ger- 
many has built up an industry by which the Socialists benefit 
themselves in a large measure. Moreover, the tactics of the Ger- 
man-Socialists are in accord with these theories. Heine, in 
Berlin, declared amid the applause of his audience that the army 
must be increased rather than diminished, and that he would 
vote for an increase if better protection were given to working- 
men. Schippel proclaimed that even among the Socialists a 
majority would not be found in favor of the militia system. 

" We do not think it is nice of the Vorwdrts to invite France 
to adopt the military organization and with it the rank of a coun- 
try like Switzerland. Only the enemies of society would profit 
by it." — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN NOTES. 

A VERITABLE fortune is gathered for the Sultan from the wrecks of the 
battle of Smyrna. Since 1770 a number of Russian and Turkish ships have 
rested at the bottom of the sea. These are now being investigated, and 
the ship of the Russian admiral alone has yielded over $250,000 in coin, 
besides silverware and jewels. 

The fact that the Germans and English are enemies becomes more and 
more apparent. Especially in Africa innumerable bickerings take place 
between the two nations. The London Missionary Society has sold oat 
nearly all its property in the German colonies to German mission societies. 
The artillery recently ordered by the Transvaal is conveyed to Delagoa 
Bay by the Reichstag, a vessel entitled to fly the German naval reserve 
colors, and one which could not well be interfered with without serious 
complications. The German and English colonial troops are not ns friendly 
as they were, and in East Africa a German trading expedition has been 
refused food on British soil. 
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The University 
of Maine 

A public institution maintained by the 
State and general Government 

Und-rgradua'e Coarse* are: Classical, Lati n-Pci cn- 
rjfic, Scientific ; Chemical, Agricultural, Preparatory Med- 
ical ; Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering ; 
Pharmacy (4 years), Pharmacy (3 years); Short and Special 
Courses in Agriculture. Military Drill. 

t:ipe"ses lor University fees, board and rooms, $tj<>.$o. 
Loan* covering tuition are provided for needy stwtrnts. 
A ce v dormitory for women. Rooms in the dormitory 
are Iree. 

The School of Law is at Bangor. The tuition charge is 
ifco. Three resident, and six other instructors. 

Tht Faculty includes 49 names ; students number 3 ji^. 

The equipment includes 1 8 buildings, large and small, <, 
well-equipped laboratories, the museum, the herbarium, 
the shons , a nd li brary . 

For illustrated catalogue, and circulars, address 

A. W. HARRIS. President, Orono, Maine. 

Mention The Literary Digest. 




GERLACH ACADEMY, Brielle, Monmouth Co., N.J. 

Motto : Labor omnia vincit. 
Prepares for universities or business ; military training; 
mechanical and architectural drawing; languages by natives; 
itnall classes; study hour under direction of masters. 
Individual attention home life, healthy climate. 

Principil can beseer from 12 to 4 p.m. every Thursday 
at Bohne Bros.. 11 Barclay Street, New York. 
Mt-mion Tjie Lttekaey Driest. 



An Endowed School for Both Sexes 

luxated in the hill district of North Central Massachu- 
setts. Healthy and beautiful situation. Teaching and 
environment lend toward the development of manliness 
ind retined womanhood. Certificate admits to best col- 
leges. Large gymnasium. Modern laboratories. Kxcel- 
Jent advantages in music. $200 a year. For catalogue 
address 

HERVEY 5. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 

Mention The Liter \ry I iukst. 



PENNSYLVANIA, 0VERBR00K 

Overbrook School 

Girls' Boarding School in one of the most beautiful 
suburbs of Philadelphia. College preparatory and general 
course. Tennis, basket-ball, home life. Address 

MISS S. J. SAYWARD, 

Springvale, Maine. 

XeatUm Tliic Litekary Diokut. 

QLENWOOD 

Collegiate Institute 

Military Drill. Offers the very best facilities for College 
and Business preparation. Home influence. Thorough 
instruction. Special arrangements for Primary Pupils. 
* >pens September 20, 1S90 Catalog. 

Prof. C. O. B ROWER, Principal, 
Mention The Literary Piorst. Mat a wan, N .J 



Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie's 
School for Girls 

3<;th yeai. Twenty-five years in charge of Miss How- 
ard. College preparatory and academic courses, is 
resident pupils, 60 non-resident. Beautiful grounds. Ten- 
at* courts. For further particulars and catalogue, address 
JOHW MacDUFFLE, Ph.D., Springfield, Mass. 

Mention TnK LITERARY Dl«EfiT. 



CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 

LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOKKST UNIVERSITY. 
Ttn*«W>»r<}>un* leading to decree of LL.B., prepare, for 
ftdmisrion to the Rat In .11 the States. 
For c^ajojru > add reus 

K. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Recretarj. 

Title A Tra«t B«lldl. K , Chteaca, III. 
fentkm Th« Lttesary Dionrr. 

THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 

A preparatory School for boys. Thirty-sixth Year 
~ c * 0 ' Cirailare/rtv. 



SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes that is in many ways singularly favored. Its 
nearness to Philadelphia opens numerous means of culture ; the climate is pleasant and equable; 
many of the benefits of Swarthmore College are extended to its pupils. It offers the pure, 
moral atmosphere of a Friends' school. " The highest end of education is character, built up 
by the personality of good teachers." All usual College Preparatory and Academic courses are 
offered. Terms moderate. For catalogue and athletic circular, address 

ARTHUR H. TOML1NSON, Principal. 

Mention The Literary Digest 



ILLINOIS COLLEGE 



JACKSONVILLE 
ILLINOIS. 




71st Year Opens 

Sept. II. 
FOR 
YOUNG 
MEN. 

Located in one of the most attractive educational centers of the West. Finely equipped 
physical, chemical, and bioiogical laboratories. Gymnasium and athletics in charge of 
experienced trainer from Yale University. Classical, Philosophical, and Scientific courses in 
collegiate and preparatory departments. Wide range of eiettives. Expenses low, S190, covering 
all charges for tuition, board, room rent, text books, and fees Scholarships and remunerative 
employment afford aid to worthy students. Standard high, students passing to equal rank in 
best F.astern colleges. For catalog address MILTON E. CHURCHILL, Dean. 

Mention Tiik LtTKUART r>ic;KsT. 



Saint Catharine's Hall 

AUGUSTA, MAINE 

THE DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR OIRLS 

It is the first duty of a school to maintain high scholarly standards, with 
a proper development of that womanliness which is a far higher considera- 
tion than mere learning. This is our aim. A beautiful home, healthful 
situation, pleasant climate, thoroughly new anc! modern appointments. 
General, college preparatory and musical courses. lx>west prices consist- 
ent with superior facilities. For illustrated catalogue, address 

The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 



Mention Thk Ijti haHY I'l'iFST. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Lawrence Scientific School 



N. 8. 8BALER, Dean. 

Architecture liiology 
Chemistry General Science 

Geology For Teachers of Science 

Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical Schools) 



Offers Courses in — 

Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mining and Metallurgy 

FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET APPLY To 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

Mention Thk Literary digest. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



begins September 19th, 1899- 
HENRY W SIOLAR. A.M., New burgh, N, 
awtiou T111 LrrnuRY Dioasr. 




The Cornwall School 

Cornwall, conn. 

( iives careful individual attention and instruction in 
all preparatory school branches, and maintains over- 
sight of pupils in the home and on the playgrounds. 

College Preparatory, Commercial and Aca- 
demic Courses, and Manual Training. 
Art, Music, and Elocution. 



For circular, address the Principals, 

P. M. McOAW. 

thk home Mention The Literary Piiikst F. B. BRAGDON. 
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Please read ALL that follows, including 
our now famous standing offer of 

30 NIGHTS' 
FREE TRIAL 

Express prepaid, and back if you are not satisfied. 

Coaii.rM.in* the bit. 




FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Tailor-Made Suits 



Ostermoor \ 



Elastic 



Felt 



The name that for 4ft years 
ha- st"od for the best in mat- 
tresses and cushions. We 
u*hi<»ned 25.0 0 American 
— — ™- i dure lies. 

Our product and lis name are protected 
— - by {latent. We originated and perfected 

4 OUT this wonderful process. Avoid substi- 
r Cllvlll tutes. We have no Agents. No 
— — — — stores sell our goods. See special 
mail offer below. 

Our mattress is closed in the tick by 
hand, and never mats, loses shape 
or sets lumpy. Softer and purer than 
hair can be; n<» rcpicking or resuming 
ever necessary. 

Not corn-husks or feathers or hair (all dirty, 
dusty, unwholesome), but airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness ; soft but 
elastic. A sleep-producer, and probahly an 
heirloom, for they last indefinitely. Guaran- 
teed vermin-proof. 

Sleep on It 30 nights, and if 

if it is not ev en all you have hoped 
ft*r, if you don't believe it to be 
the equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility .ind comfort of any S50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get 
your money by return mail. ' no 
questions asked." 

(6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 6 in.) If made in two parts, 
50c extra. Smaller sizes at smaller prices. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. The low price is 
due to the saving of sll profits of middlemen. 

Dfww "The Test of Time," Is mailed 
_ DVFvllV free to any one. We wish par- 
ticularly to correspond with the skeptical who 
think oar claims exaggerated. Send for the book 
anyway— It will Interest you to look through It. 
Our book. Church Cushions," also mailed If 
desired. 

OSTERMOOR k CO., 117 Elizabeth St n New York 



Mattress 
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A copy of an ordinance recently published in 
Japan has been forwarded by Minister Buck, of 
Tokyo, under date of June 20, 1897. I 1 reads as 
follows : 

Imperial ordinance Xo, of June /?, rela- 
ting to branch offices of foreign commercial com- 
panies, and to commercial companies and associa- 
tions established by foreigners. 

ARTICLE i. A foreign commercial company 
which has set up a branch office in Japan before 
the commercial code takes effect must, within six 
months from its taking effect, register such fact 
according to the provisions of article 155 of the 
commercial code and appoint a representative in 
Japan and register his name and domicile. 

The provisions of article 357 of the commercial 
code and of article 202 of the law concerning mat- 
ters not in contention apply correspondingly to 
such foreign companies. 

A kt. 2. A commercial company formed by 
foreigners in Japan before the commercial code 
takes effect must, within six months from its 
taking effect, make a company contract in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the commercial code 
and register the formation of the company. 

ART. 3. If a commercial company act in contra- 
vention of the provisions of article 2. the court 
may, on the application of the public procurator 
or of its own motion, order the dissolution of the 
company. 

The order of dissolution must be published in 
the same manner as registered facts are published. 

ART. 4. As to commercial companies formed by 
foreigners in Japan before the commercial code 
takes effect, the legal relations which will arise 
before the registration is made according to the 
provisions of article a, or before an order of disso- 
lution has become finally binding, are governed 
by the law of the country to which the company 
belonged. 

Art. 5. An association formed by foreigners in 
Japan before the commercial code take effect, 
which has property of its own, must within six 
months from the date of the commercial code 
change its organisation into that of some kind of 
commercial company recognized by the commer- 
cial code. The provisions of the preceding two 
articles apoly correspondingly to such an associa- 
tion. 

Consul Monaghan, of Chemnitz, under date of 
April is, 1809, reports that a school for teaching 
embroidery is about to be opened in Plauen. The 
Government has appropriated 9,000 marks ($2,142) 
and the city 3,000 marks ($714) for the initial ex- 
penses; 5,000 marks ($1,100) and 3,000 marks ($714), 
respectively, will be contributed annually for its 
maintenance. The number of applicants for ad- 



$5.00 

OUR new Fall and Winter 
< usiumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and distmct- 

-^^■f * made garments. When wear- 

/ L " ■ ^\ s one n * ,,L " st >' |es y ,,u 

n«»t run the risk of meeting 
^L—W other Udies wearing garments 
W^ ^Hw w hkh look exactly like yours, 
^S^^a^^B There are hundreds ot tirim 

selling rL-.idy-made suits and 
jL^LX cloaks Mich as you see every- 

y^^H where, hut we are the on y 

/ Jm house making fashionable 

goods to order at moderate 
M price> You may select fr..m 

ML\ our tat-ilogtie any style tint 

AWL} you desire and we will make it 

especially to order for you 
fM from any of our materials. 

, m «i Any suggestions that you 

Wk wish to make can be carefully 
• M • {A carried out. 

t\ Our new Fall and Winter 

Catalogue illustrates an exclu- 
sive line of ladies* costumes 
and cloaks, selected from the 
newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we make 
our garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 
Charn.lng Costumes ami Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless In cut and flnl*h, $5 up- 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 «P- 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to- 
day for Catalogue and samples of the materials from which 
we make tlu-se garments ; we will send them to you free 
hv return mail He sure to say whether you wish the 
samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then he able 
to send you a lull line of exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY. 
110 and lai West 33d St., New York. 





QAVF Vfe Your FUEL 

Unib now waited up chimney « <W*»»a» 
JSL THE ROCHESTER RAOIATOR. 

" OOST B3.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
' Write for booklet on economy in beating 

"""ROCHESTER RADIATOR C0„ 

49 Fumaca Street, Rocheitar. H. f. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED 

A Luxurious Sofa, coach length, instantly convertible 
intoj a large, soft, hair-mattress bed, with receptacle for 
lidding or dresses. 10 styles, any length. Freight pre- 
paid. Catalog free. Returnable if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is but One Leonard Sofa Bed. 

Patented , Manufactured and Sold Only by 

The Leonard Sofa Bed Co. a££5S£?vmo 
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Planetary Pencil Pointer 



Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost iu lead. 




Mechanical perfection. No toy. Circular-* free. 
Mad.only bi A. B. DICK COMPANY. 



mm soak 



AND PREMIUMS. —FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.. Larkin St.. Buffalo. N.Y. 
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Sted Ceilings 




Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lunit 
diseases, also -~»_^^sssasBSS'^^4a\ f° rstren ir t h- 
enlng voice. k| DaSH Sent pont- 

pald for $1.26 P* a V l ' | aaS| Bbh| i n c 1 u d i n« 

the bent work " ™ ever pub- 

lished on the (Treat value of lnntr BTrunasti< !<. by Dr. 
Patchen- Send 2-cent stamp t->r testimonial!* to 
0. HYGIENIC SUPPLY" CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



DECORATIVE. DURABLE, AND BEST 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 



Send for catali>(rut*. and (five diaflnin. 
and description of room RM 



Mtuntte. 
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S. NORTHROP. 52 Cherry St., New York 

BOSTON OFFICE. Equitable Building 



Instruction by mail, ada.pl- 
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■ m ■ M ■timo only. Thrcecouriefl; 

H 1MI I*rfl|..»mtory and College , 
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Tdition and pnapMte C.rad- 
ual*M everywhere. Nine 
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STUDY 



S._ particular* fr*«. 
PRaCUE CORRESPONDENCE _ 
CHOQL OF L*W. to M'V '"V »''<»■■ 
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■ uTlPOTurUT Air Compan ies are 
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= particulars apply to 

EMM ENS STRONG & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association) 

... \ Broadway, New York ... 
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rrission is said to be so large that hardly half can 
be accommodated. Consul Monaghan speaks of 
the excellent system of technical education in 
*>rmany ; nearly every important branch cf in- 
d-stry in U.e empire, he says, has its school, and 
t e country's industrial development is in large 
treasure due to these educational facilities. 



PERSONALS. 

Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
ha* passed creditably the Radcliffe examination, 
mvr the Columb us. Ohio, Dispatch . " It is quite 
certain that no person ever took a collene exam- 
mation with so heavy a handicap— so many kinds 
r! a handicap— as Helen Keller's on this occasion. 
As all the world knows, she could not see the ex- 
amination papers nor hear the voice of an exam- 
iner. The natural method of communicating the 
questions to her would have been to make use of 
the finiters of her old-time 'teacher' and inter- 
preter. Miss Sullivan. Miss Sullivan does not 
know Greek or Latin or the higher mathematics, 
and while she is able to serve Helen by communi- 
cat;-g to her printed Greek and Latin letter by 
letter* she could not, even if she had been so dis- 
posed, have given her the slightest assistance in 
answering the examination questions. But it was 
deemed best by all concerned to avoid even the 
remotest suggestion or possibility of assistance 
A gentleman was found— Mr. Vining, of the 
Perkins institution, who had never met Helen 
Ke >r and who was quite unknown to her and 
enable to speak to her— who could take the ex- 
amination papers as fast as they were presented 
and write them out in Braille characters, the sys- 
tem of writing in punctured points now much 
used by the blind. The questions, thus tran- 
scribed by him, were put into Helen's hands in 
the examination room, in the presence of a proctor 
who could not communicate with her, and she 
wrote out her answers on the typewriter. 

Here, however, came in one of the additional 
points in Miss Keller's handicap. There are two 
systems of Brailleting— the English and the Amer- 
ican — with marked differences between them. 
She had been accustomed to the English system, 
alone, in which most of the books printed in 
Braille have appeared. Mr. Vining, on the con- 
trary, knew nothing about the English system. 
He, therefore, gave her the questions in the 
American system. She was compelled to puzzle 
out the unfamiliar method of writing much as a 
writer of one system of shorthand would puzzle 
out the characters of another system. To add to 
her difficulties, her Swiss watch, made for the 
b:ind, had been 'left at home, and there was no 
one at hand on either of the examination days to 
g:ve her the time. Therefore, she had to work in 
the dark as to the time she had left after each 
question. 

"But she passed the examination triumphantly 



TF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth* s "pearl top" 
or "pearl glass," you will see 
the differences-. — all but one — 
they break from heat ; Mac- 
be th's don't; you can't see that. 

Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can't see 
through it ; Macbeth' s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 




$100 Per Year 

How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 

Suppose von can, by economv, save S100 per year. 
Sums of this size can be safely invested in only a 
few ways, usually at a low rate of interest. 

Allow us to suggest a plan 

by means of which you and your family will obtain 
Immediate Protection by a sum many times 
larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 
cure a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office : Newark, N. J. 



Our " lodcac " describes all lamps and their 
f*e/rr chimney*. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We maii it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



in every study. In advanced Latin she passed 
'with credit.' In advanced Greek, which her 
tutor regarded as her 'star' study, she received 
a ' B,' which is a very high mark. Yet here, the 
time and the Braille difficulty worked most heav- 
ily against her. What her marking was in the 
other studies is not known ; it is oniy known that 
she passed them. Helen Keller is now ready for 
matriculation as a student of Radcliffe college. 
Her passing of the examination, especially under 
such circumstances, is in itself a wonderful 
achievement. No particle of its severity was 
abated for her because she is deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and no precautions were remitted because 
siie is known to be incapable of deceit. She sat in 
total darkness and alone, without the touch of any 
friendly hand. A slip pricked with unfamiliar 
characters was put before her, and her typewriter 
clicked out its quick and true response to the 
hard questions. That was all. 

With such an example before them, will any 
boy or girl despair ? 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Where) It Counts. — MAUD: "Do you like to have 
men natter you ? " 

ETHEL: "Oh, I don't mind, if they happen to be 
photographers."— Harper's Bazar. 

Hyphens.— "Might I ask what your nationality 
is ? " inquired the man who had been talking poli- 
tics. "Certainly. My ancestor* came from vari- 
ous countries. I am a German - Irish - French- 
Dutch-Swedish-American. I have no patience 
with a man who limits himself to merely one 
hyphen."— Washington Star. 



Bliss Ahead.— "Von fare for the rroundt trip ? " 
asked the gentleman with the long coat and nose 
to match. "That's what," said the ticket agent, 
Headers of Thi Lmusi Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 



THE NEW FOOD. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries in 
the food line that will help to make this century 
famous is Trotose, the vegetable meat. This 
is truly an important addition to our food 
products. Progressive ph\>icians have long 
agreed that rheumatism, indigestion, biliousnes, 
Bright's disease, diabetes, heart trouble, and 
various nervous affections were in many cases 
due to, and always aggravated by, eating flesh- 
foods. So many people are so accustomed to 
their meat daily that the meal seems tasteless 
without it, and it was hard for patients thus 
afflicted to break the old time habit. 

l'rotose solves this problem. It tastes similar 
to beef or chicken, contains twenty-five per 
cent, more food elements than either beef or 
mutton, and can be served in all the various 
ways that beef and chicken can be prepared. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the Sanitas 
Nut Food Co., 71 Washington Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich., will secure a sample can of this 
delicious meat. 



PARIS IN 1900. ^m'erTnd htefao 



commodations n-w, at 

A WORD TO THE WISE fair Personal], 

conducted panics. Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 

Home Office. SIO Tremont Building. Boston, Man. Branch 
lUlim Sao llroaiiwajr, St. Paul Building, Sew Yorki 
l"ll C'heatnut St., PhUadellOila, It. 



COLLAR Button Insurance goes with our one-piece collar 
button. Krementi & Co., 63 Chesnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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with the easy courtesy of one accustomed to ac- 
commodating the puhlic. M Andt vill you tell me 
vich halluf off der ride iss der free halluf, so I can 
enchoy it ? "—Indianapolis Journal. 

Sacrificial.— "She devoted her life to Christian 
Science ." "Indeed. What did she die of?"— 
Brooklyn Life. 



How About the Milliner?— "Will you trust 
me, Fanny ?"he cried, passionately, grasping her 
hand. "With all my heart, Augustus, with all 
my soul, with all myself,* 1 she whispered, nestling 
on his manly bosom. "Would to goodness you 
were my tailor," he murmured to himself, and ten- 
derly he took her in his arms.— Tit-Bits. 



"There's a man 
has lived for forty days 



A Record-Breaker. 

over in that 
on water." 

Giles: "Pshaw! That's nothing. 1 have an un- 
cle who has lived for nearly forty years on water." 
Miles: "Impossible!" 

Giles : "Not at all. He's a sea captain."-C4;V:a- 
go News. 

No Time to Be Lonesome. — "So you are the 

only one of the family now at home?" "Oh, I'm 
not lonesome. My wife left the house plants in 
my care."— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 



After the Fight.— The Boy WHO Won: "An' 
say ! If you go around tellin' it was da kissin' bug 
'at swelled your lip dat way, I'll hunt ye. up and 
lick ye agin 1 "—Indianapolis Journal. 



Not Kxactly the Same Thing.— "Did old Ma- 
jor Stiggins get the drop on you when you asked 
him for his daughter ? " "I guess he did. He fell 
on my neck."— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A Western Hustler. -"Idler !" said the ant, 
scornfully. "Me?" answered the grasshopper. 
"My dear fellow, I have been on the jump ever 
since I was born."— Indianapolis Journal. 

Classed.— Alfred Austin is the poet laureate. 
Rudyard Kipling is the poet litigant.— Boston 
Globe. 

At the Regatta.— "Isn't it lucky that they don't 
have to goon tacks in bicycle races? "—Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Compensation. -It Is fortunate that as the 
mercury goes up, the watermelon goes down.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

Always First.— Friend: "I suppose you con- 
sider Chicago the eighth wonder of the world?" 

Chicaooan: "No, indeed 1 I consider it the 
first. "-Puck. 

Bis Serenade.— "That dog of mine is a poetical 
cur. When he howls at the moon it sounds as if 
he were making rimes." "Doggerel, I suppose." 
-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 



Current Events. 



Monday, August 21. 

—Secretary Root appoints Lieut. Col. Joseph P. 
Sanger director of census for Cuba. 

— Gen. Joseph Wheeler arrives nt Manila. 

— The Government of the Transvaal rejects 
the proposition of Great Britain for a joint in- 
quiry. 

—Twenty-five hundred dead victims of the 
tornado have been buried at Ponce ; there are 
1,000 injured and 2.000 still 



Tuesday, August 22. 

— The resignation of ex-Speaker Thomas It. 
Reed as a member of Congress from the first 



For Loss of Appetite 

Take norstod's Arid Thosphate. 
Dr W H. Hot-comb*. New Orleans. La., says: "It 
is particularly serviceable in treatment of women and 
children, lor debility and loss of appetite " 

Readers of The ljituun 



| Disease Lurks in * * ~ ~ — 

i Zinc-Lined Refrigerators 

F The ordinary refrigerator is a fonl affair, 
.*? reeking with odors, dampness, and the peri- 
ls sonous oxide from corroding zinc. This 
9 must affect milk and food. 



McCray Patent Porcelain 
Tile Lined Refrigerators are 
built to order for Residences, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitari- 
ums, etc 

ICED FROM PORCH. 

The McCray Patent Sanitary System 
J<| insures perfect circulation of pure, cold 
9 air i 




BUILT TO ORDER FOR D. 



in all departments, absolutely dry 

and never sweats, therefore perfectly 

hygienic. They are used in hundreds of the finest homes, public and private institutions. 
Separate compartments for meat, milk, vegetables, wine, etc. Catalogues : No. 30 for 
hotels and public institutions; No. 35 for private residences; No. 50 for groceries and 
meat-markets. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR AND COLD STORAGE CO., 

97 MILL STREET. • . KENDALLVILLE. IND. 



t CM«-niro 
BRANCH J Haltlm. 
OFFICES 



WW, Van Buret) st. 
e-11 W. Fayette St. 
VI .-hlii.ton I 10 Peun. Ave. 
Burton 5! Commercial St. 



Philadelphia-'.-?? Markpt St. 

■•etroli- 5 nn.i 0 Cnfford St. 

Cleveland-Sit She, Iff St. 

« luelnnuti -M Fourth St .Wert 



»t. Loul.-r.10N. Fourth St 

India. ..II- - 1.! W, 



f 



The Standard of Excellence. 




Sold on 



The average woman cannot discriminate Justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 

SINGER WORK 

IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 

This is why Singer Machines maintain their 
supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest ex- 
cellence. 

You can try one Free. Old machines taken In < 



SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 



The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 



ARMSTRONG A McKELVY 

I'ittiibtirgti. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pjhatssaa. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

l'uubnrgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR ) 

i Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN J 



ATLANTIC 




JOHN T. LEWIS * BROS CO 

Pniladelphlji. 

Cleveland. 




HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact." 
Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the "old Dutch process " of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
tests made by employees or parties interested 
do not prove anything. 

COCC By using National Lead Co."s Pure White Lead Tinting Colon, 
r 1\C C any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information end card showing samples of colors free; alio 
folder showing picture of bouse painted in different designs or various styles of 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending; to [ 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 

Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertiser*. 
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NO FAITH CURE 

MHHtt STUART'S DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS. 



They Cure 
gestlon 
Have 



Stomach Troubles and Indi 
Anyway. Whether You 
Faith in Them or Not. 



All physicians agree that the element of faith 
has a great deal to do in the cure of disease. 

Firm belief and confidence in a family physi- 
cian of the same conndence and faith in a patent 
medicine have produced remarkable cures in 
all ages. 

This is especially true in nervous troubles, 
and no field offers so prolific a harvest for the 
quack and charlatan as the diseases arising from 
a weak or run-down nervous system. 

Nevertheless, the most common of all dis- 
eases, indigestion and stomach troubles, which 
in turn cause nervous diseases, heart troubles, 
consumption and loss of flesh, require some- 
thing besides faith to cure. 

Mere faith will not digest your food for you, 
will not give you an appetite, will not increase 
your flesh and s rengthen your nerves and 
heart, but Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets will do 
these things, because they are composed of the 
elements of digestion, they contain the juices, 
acids, and peptones necessary to the digestion 
an 1 assimilation of all wholesome food 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets will diRest food if 
placed in a jar or bottle in water heated t > 98 
degrees, and they will do it much more effec- 
tively when taken into the stomach alter meals, 
whether you have faith that they will or not. 

They invigorate the stomach, make pure 
blood and strong nerves in thj only way that 
nature can do it, and that is from plenty of 
wholesome food, well digested. It is not what 
we eat, but what we digest that does us food. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists at 50 cents for full-sized package. 

Little book on cause and cure of stomach 
troubles mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 

222-227 Canal Street, New York. 




TiiN« oil Heater 



TUXEDO 

OIL HEATER 

The Latest 
and Best... 

" Take the chill off. " before light- 
ing the furnace. Does the bath- 
room feel a little cool? A TUX K 
DO is what you want. It has 
every feature of a pcfeit Oil 
H ■•ter. If your dealer doesn't 
keep it send us #5.00 and we will 
send you one freight paid. 

h :lm;c, cooth a hayoens 

37 Park Place f:CW YORK 

Established 1853 
Factor; ■ Wntcrburj, Conn 




INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
SEWING MACHINE. 

Warranted to do Perfect Sewlnj* 
on tmyPsbrtc; Lock-8tl tea ; Cm-a k.»;r> 
Ur Mi — N>«..lea apad Tho,,.| j » r> B . 
light to Glrlaf'-r making Dm!*' ■",•>. ft iiijr 
are, alto ca-nble r| .l..ln< Family 
Sawing* MroDsly ami l'i rfevtlv- IK. lit 
»n.l<iii*r»rit*M. Your Money Back 
if You Want It. Bant by Kxj.rrw 
f«r only $|.0O. M*.| 82c. 

r.xtn. LariTA Ca alotrue of 
handlee Bent FREE. 
INGERSOLL & B RO. , 
j- 67 OorLlaudt til., N, Y. 
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KLIPS BIND 

everything. $5 per 100. Samples of 
7 sizes, with Keys, mailed for 60 cento. 
Price list of Covers free, 
n. n. Ballard, !Z7, IMtsfleld, Mass. 



Maine district is received and accepted by Gover- 
nor Powers. 

—The Ahearn law of New York State is declared 
unconstitutional . 

—A Manila despatch by way of Honskong says 
"The Ugh ting spirit of the Filipinos seems to 
be unquenched." 
—Lawyer Laborl has recovered sufficiently 

to resume his defense of Dreyfus before the court- 
martial. 

Wednesday, August 2j. 

—The A fro- American Republican League of 
Pennsylvania in session at Harrisburg, adopts 
resolutions condemning President McKinley and 
Governor Stone "for not properly recognizing the 
colored race." 

— Mississippi Democrats nominate Judge A. 
H. Longino forgovernor and indorse the Chicago 
platform of 1896. 

— In a flitht between gendarmes and Cuban 
soldiers near Santiago Bve men are killed and ten 
wounded. 

Thursday, August 24 

— Pennsylvania Republicans nominate for 

state treasurer and judge of supreme and superior 
courts. 

— Ex-Judge Henry Hilton dies in Saratoga. 
—The union miners at Wallace, Idaho, submit 

to the "permit system"; and men who desire 
work in the mines must secure a permit from the 
sheriff. 

—An agreement is reached between American 
authorities in the Philippines and the sultan Sulu 
by which "American sovereignty over the Moros 
is acknowledged." 

—Military preparation continues on a great 
scale in England and the Transvaal Republic. 

Friday, August 23. 

—The State Department denies a report that 
Italy has asked indemnity for the lynching of 
Italians In Louisiana. 

— M. Bertillon, the inventor of the system of 
identification by bodily measurements, testifies 
before the Dreyfus court-martial. 

—The BrJtish Foreign Office issues a Blue Book 
reviewing the Transvaal situation. 

Saturday, August 26. 

—A convention on the parcel post is signed by 
the Postmaster-General and the special German I 
envoy in Washington. 

—A Manila despatch says that four men of the I 
twenty-third regulars have been ambushed at 
Cebu and three of them killed. 

—At the Dreyfus 00 art martial Captain Frey- 
staetter testifies and flatly contradicts General 
Mercier and Colonel Maurel. 

—A Vienna newspaper published a statement 
that " a deputation of American merchants trim 
Manila has gone to Washington to promote a 
scheme for ceding the Philippines to Great 
Britain." 

-The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Goethe is celebrated at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

—Joseph Chamberlain in a speech at Birming- 
ham, England, intimates that "England's pa- 
tience with Krueger is about exhausted." 

Sunday, August 27. 

— Darien, Ga., is in a state of siege because of a 
large number of rioting; negroes. 

- The War Department issues a statement of the 
financial condition of Cuba. 

—Several native mayors of Filipino towns 
have been arrested for "treachery with the in- 
surgents." 

—Sir Herbert Kitchener formally opens the 
Atbara Bridge. 



A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM. 



Dr. J. G. Connor. Ionia. Mich., writes: 

Dear Si rs : An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your Tartarlithink 
some time ago and I tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. I 
assure you I wa3 so pleased with its effects that I 
procured a full sized bottle, and since takine It I 
have been entirely free from rheumatism during 
the past year. I also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation asa prompt and 
efficient diureiic; besides it is pleasant to ad- 
minister. Please send me a few bottles for use 
among my patients afflicted with Rheumatism. 



Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 



Copy Your Letters 

at your office — your home — on the road — in 
the mountains — anywhere; using 

10 PRESS— RO WTER-RO WORK— RO TIRE 
ART IRK— ART PER— ART PIPER 

The Pen-Carbon Letter Book 

The simple act of writing your letter produces, 
at the same time, a perfect copy in the book. 

If vour stationer dots not keep them, write 
for free sample. 



STAMMERING 



POULTRY PAPER, lllest'd. M Ma 
•y*f}-_'j} * * wot. per j™. smSnTh? 
Mai Meant*, SampU rut. tt-ptaw practical 
■jr book free to yearly sabserlba j a. 



When In Montreal ?£zr\\ 

the QBKKWS HOTKL. xhe only nre-uroof hotel in 
the city. C.*W. Ya'llee, Proprietors. 
Headers of Tbje Literary Diomt are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 



... ..pave practical 

Poultry book free to yearly anbaorltxra 
Book aloae is eenu. Cataloaroe of ponlf 

beokafraew Poultry Advocate, — 




I* riimnently cured by 
*^*h •pecialljt for over elsh'irrn rearm." 



|>i >MoUn-» 



I*upll« may live In Ou- Inrtitutlon and re- 
1 vn , in, - r. 1 - c.-i^mii:iI Ir.'iitntent iui.1 

r-re. ' 1. ration. Mdjointinr IVntral 

H rkaml Hudson hiver l> one ortbecoot- 
*»t. h.wlthlM pine , in .Vw York 
Kefer by mrmSSm lo 

K>V. L>K. niARLKM 11. I'ARKfirRST. 

Caw Browkron 0 m. Uunlmat Yankrr. 

"V."** ■ I n»elon I olle— 

llr W.A Hamomi Kx SutgvonOen U,« 



Applb-anu may rely upon Ii .vitik the 
be-l trf-alaarm ln.,».. utilizing the 
'a rttbr s t ai Oeraau and Pmmb method* 

* It C..._ ■ _ .. .. 



It catches mc here 

S ud for circular, "Hg» We Treat Stam7nprl g To-Dry/ 
F. A. BRYANT. KA, . 105 West 78d Street. 
Far Nearly Tweaty Yean at * West 14tk f»f., K. x. 



DON'T LEAVE YOUR 




KEYS 

in the front door. Fastrn them 
totliernx-kft or waiMhand with 
a k«y clmin t*wuie«.l hy the Im> 
•ro.ed .\ i.-hburm I 'at rat 
Fmoteiirr. Shimon tnutllv. (rripl 
like {etui i di'AUi. don't tt-nr t£» 
f«l>r1«\ i-eW-a^-u lnstji mly. By 
mii.l.3!.tviit«. CataUwjutiJ other 
fiotr/Ziea/r. c 

AMFRICAN RTNO CO. 
Box C5, Waterbory, Conn. 




Rheumatism 

cured and prm-eiitcd by wrarin? Dr. 
Arthur's S alp ho AutUept Ic ltinnle 



lndur»ed by t ue nuillcal pi uU'. .^loo as being 
the bcitt preTfntaiivt* of di*< .imj. 
<irip andl Pneumonia y<>u cannot 
« hi.e wpuilnij them, ktuiled to any add«v»a 
n'l receipt of price, SO cents per pair, 
s ad size of shoe— fits any nhoe. 

<*.•*• l«Mkt 0*.. is4'ttftr«r« BMcCkleac* 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, LITERARY 
Digest." 



Problem 410. 

Bv A. F. Mackenzie. 
First Prize, Brighton Society Tourney. 
Black- Eifcht Pieces. 
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White -Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 411. 

Contributed to The Literary Digest and 
Dedicated to Harry N. Pillsbury. 

Bv Otto Wukzhukg. 

Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Five Pieces. 
' Whit* mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 404. 
Key-move, Kt— Q 7. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; F. S. Fer- 
guson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. R.Oldham, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va.; C. F. Putney, Independence, la.; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cambridge, 111.; Prof. 
C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; M. Mar- 
ble, Worcester, Mass.; W. Mailer, New York 
City ; V. Brent, New Orleans; C. P. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, 111.; the Rev. S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. 
S.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; J. AstrOm. 
Milwaukee; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C; 
Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; T. R. Denison, 
Asheville, N. C; Dr. O. F. Blankingship, Rich- 
mond, Va. ; Miss K. S. Winston, Richmond Col- 
lege, Va. ; Dr. G. S. Henderson, Jackson, Mo.; C. 
Whitaker, Boone, la.; Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.; Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb.; W. 
H. Philbin, Archbald, Pa.; J. G. Overholser, Dun- 
dee, Minn.; H. Lampe, Omaha, Neb.; Dr. L. A. 
Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; the Rev. F. H.Johns- 
ton. Elizabeth City, N. C; the Rev. E. C. Saun- 
ders, Rhineoeck, N. Y.; W. A. Lassell, Fawn 
Grove. Pa. 

Comments: "Beautiful and ingenious "— M. W. 
H.; "Does credit to its brilliant author"-!. W. 



B ; "Not a flaw in it "— F.S.F.; "A pretty novelty " 
— C. F. P.; "Must give him rope to catch him" — 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S.; "Shows the marvelous 
power of the Kt"-C. D. S ; "Very fine"— M. M.; 
"Its symmetry won the prize"— W. M.; "Rather 
difficult for a 2-er " — V. B. ; "Knighthood's honor 
well upheld "— S. W-J. ; "A very 6tronic 2-er"— W. 
R. C; "Another great victory of the Rough 
Riders"— J. A.; "A chivalric cavairy charge " -J. 
G. L. ; " Difficult "-H. W. F. ; "Pretty capers of 
cavorting Kts"— T. K. I>. 



B — Kt 3 
Kt-Kt 4 



N'o. 405. 
P-Kt 4 
P x P t. f. 



K-B 6 



Kt x Kt 



P-B 6 
B-K 6 



Kt— B 7 

P-B6 



y — Kt 4, mate 
Kt x Kt, mate 
'J- mate 
O R 4, mate 
Q— Q ; or R 4, mate 
1'- Kt 4, mate 



K— B 4 (must) 



O'her variations depend on those given. 

Solved by M. W. H„ I. W. B., F S. F.. C. R. O, 
C. F. P., Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S., C. IJ. S., M. M., 
W. M., V B„ C. P. D ; J. P. Crittenden, Sing 
Sing. N. Y. 

Comments: "Intricate and difficult" M. W. H.; 
"Splendid in spite of its flaws"— I. W. B.; "Full 
of second-move intricacies "— F. S. F. ; "Very fine " 
— C. R. O; "A tough little nut" C. F. P.; "Very 
instructive "—Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S; "Second 
move more difficult than key-move"— C. D. S.; 
"Hard to get"— M. M. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S., got 402 and 403 ; Dr. O. F. 
B..anU I). E. Horn, Branforu, Fla., 400 and 402; 
Dr. I.. A. Le M. and Dr. H. W. F., 402. X. L. Han- 
son, Perrysburg, O. ; M. Crown. Waco, Tex.; W. 
H. H. C, Canadian, Tex., 400. F. L. Hitchcock, 
Scranton, Pa., 402. Dr. H. W. F., 396. 

Erratum. 

In "An Italian Mate " (August i<)). the Black 
Pawn should be on Q R 2 instead of on y R 4. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Fifieenth Gamk ok the Finals. 
Vienna Game. 



I'ROF. A. «. 
HITCHCOCK. 

White. 
1 P-K4 1 
a Kt-y II 3 I 
3 P-B 4 1 

4 Kt- B 3 1 

5 f'-Q 4 1 

6 P— Q sla) 

7 Kt-Q "4(b) 1 

8 B-Kt sch 1 
0 Kt— B" 5 I 

10 P- K R 4 I 

11 P x P 1 
11K1R I 
ij Q-K 5 ( 

14 P-K Kt , 1 

15 B x l; ch 1 

(<n 

16 B-K 3 1 

17 Castles I 

18 Kt x Kt < 

19 y- B s ch 1 

20 B-Kt .; 1 

21 R-Rsq I 



'I'kOK. \. S. V. BKRNT. 

H ITl'HCOC k. 

White. Black. 

22 K-K 7 ch B-Kt 2 

23 B-R 6 R— K Kt sq 

24 Kt K 2 P— Kt 7 (c) 

25 B- K 3 Q Q 2 

26 y-B 2 Kt B 6 

27 n x I' l>- K B 4 (0 

28 y-Rs.)( K )Px P 
'29 y— R 5 ch K— Bsq 

jo lit- B 4 Q-B2 
.11 Kt-K 6ch K— K so, 
\\i O x O ch K x Q 

<h> 
33 B- K 6 
' 14 Kt- B 4 

35 Kt-R 1 

36 R x B ch 
,7 B x R 

38 K-Q. sq 

19 K — K 2 

< 4 ° k-V 



P- Kt6 
Kt-K 8 
K — Kt 3 
R x R 
K x B 
Kt— B 6 
K-B 3 
K - B 4 

Kt-y s 

And White resigns. 



.Votes by One of the Judges. 

(a> This move is not to be commended for sev- 
eral reasons, especially as it permits Black to get 
his Kt on K 4 and thereby drive White's Kt from 
B 3. White feared P— Kt 5 attacking the Kt. fol- 
lowed by Q— R 5 ch. The more brilliant and, we 
think, better wa> of meeting this threat is to give 
the Kt for two Ps, and bring about a strong at- 
tack. For instance: 5, B— B 4, P— Kt 5; 6, Castles, 
P x Kt; 7, Q x P, Kt x P; 8, Q x P, and White gives 
Black something to think about. 

(b) As White took chances'on Black playing Kt 
— K 4, he should now take Kt. For the Kt is more 
dangerous on K 4 than the B. 

(c) Should have played Kt— K 2 Arst. 

(d) If 15, B x Kt P, Kt— B 6 ch ; >*, Q x Kt, Q x B. 

(e) Stopping; tb« Kt, and relieving the pressure 

on the K. 



(f) This, in connection with his 35th and 26th, is 
excellent. It is good Chess. 

(g) This doesn't accomplish much. Probably he 
hasn't any better. 

(hi The exchange of Q's is at once fatal. White 
has a lost game anyway. 

(i) Several times in this game Black was in a 
ticklish position, and only his very correct play 
saved him. 

Games from the London Tournament. 

The Frenchman outwits the British! k. 
Ruy Lopez. 



JANOWSKI. 

White. 

1 P-K 4 

2 Kt- K B 3 

3 B-Kt 5 

4 B-R 4 

5 Castles 

6 P-B 3 

7 f-y, 

8 V x P 

9 B- K Kt 5 

10 B-K i 

11 p- y kt 4 

12 Q Kt y 2 

13 y k 2 

14 B-Kt , |b) 

15 B x B 

16 Kt- Kt 3 

17 y x P 

18 y K g sq 

1 , K x R 

20 k Kt-y 2 

21 P- li 3 

22 K y sq 

2 I B- B 2 
24 y B 4 



PI -\< KHCKSP. 

Mink. 

r- K «„ 

kt y B 3 

i' y R 3 

f <J3 

1: y 2 
P-K Kt 3 



Kt 
< P 
B 3 (a) 
K 2 

y *<i 

I: 2 
Kt-K a 
K 3 
x B 
Kt 3 (c) 



P 

Cast 

Kt x R 
P-K B 4 
K R 2 
P-B 5 
I'-K Kt 4 
y-B sq 



ANoWSKl. HI ACK!" RNX. 

W hite. Hi*: * 
Kt-y B sq Kt - B 2 
Kt— B sq P Kt < 
Kt-Q 2 Kt Kt 3 
H x P Kt- Kt , id) 
Kt-B 3 y x P 
O-K 2 (e) O-K 3 
P-Kt 5(f) B-B3 
R-y 5 Kt-Bj 
Q-y 3 It-K 2 
P-B 4 R-K Kim 
P B s (g)P x P 
Kt Kt 3 Kt - B sq 
I! x H 



y K a 
B x B 
P-Kt 6 
I'- Kt 7 
R— Kt 5 

IUr 

9 



)-Kt 5 



Kt— 2 
K- Kt sq 
Kt-Q sq 
Kt-K i 
Q-Kt sq 
Q 5 " Kt-l! 3 
Ox^P KtxP 
0-g 3 Resigns. 



.Votes from The Fields London. 

(a) Showing the weakness of the King's Fian- 
chetto defense. The compulsory advance of this 
P is weakening. 

(b) Janowski developed with a clear judgment 
of the weak points in .Hack's defense. The text- 
move forces the 14th and 15th moves, and then 
White threatens with 16 Kt— Kt 3 to post this Kt on 
11 5- 

. to Compulsory. The loss of a P is the lesser 
evil. If he allows Kt — B 5, he could not dislodge 
it, and would have to defend the Q Ki P with 
either Q <>r R. Both suicidal. 

(d) Blackburne's attack is highly ingeniou* and 
planned with a master-hand. It required all of 
Janowski's skill to withstand it. 

(e> Obviously Kt x Kt ch would be followed by 
P x Kt, threatening P — B 6 and Kt— B 5, with win- 
ning advantage. 

(f) Preparatory to R— Q 5. 

(g) White is now perfectly secure, and reas- 
sumes the attack. The remainder requires no fur- 
ther comment, except a recommendation to study 
the correct and elegant way in which White winds 
up the game. 

The London Tourney Players. 

The Birmingham Weekly Mercury "sizes up"the 
players of the recent London Tourney as follows: 

"Lasker has fulfilled expectations and showed 
himself head and shoulders above every other 
competitor. . . . Janowski threw away second 
prize through sheer inconsiderateness. . . . Pills- 
bury has not done himself justice. Instead of 
going into training, he was playing blindfold 
games and giving fatiguing performances. . . . 
Maroczy is a fine player, who has done quite as 
well as he deserved. . . . Schlechter has done 
well. . . . We have always expected more from 
Schlechter than he has performed. ... Of Black- 
burne we ne--d say nothing save that he is a great 
player who is growing old. . . . Tschigorin has 
unaccountable lapses, and, like Janowski, is apt 
to be careless. . . . Showalter has done fairly 
well, but he is unequal, and is not at his best in 
long tournaments. . . . Steinitz has fallen much 
below his ancient form, but as no man may pre- 
serve his youth forever, he must be content to 
give way by reason of advancing age. He is 
sixty-four, and uo living man, nor any man that 
ever lived, has carried off so many victories. We 
admire his pluck, and we sympathise with his de- 
cline, which, after all, maybe only temporary. . . . 
Of 'young* Bird, it is enough to say that he is 
still sixty-nine, and will probably remain at that 
interesting age for another decade or two. We 
hope so, for Birds of such a feather are scarce, 
and are growing scarcer day by day. With an- 
other temperament. Bird might have made more 
mark on the sands of time. But he so bubbles 
over with fi K nt tnat he throws away chances 
through sheer impetuosity." 



Op the fourteen greatest Chess-Masters, begin- 
ning with Philidor (1747), there are four who seem 
to be greater than the others; La Bourdonnais, 
Morphy, Zukertort, and Lasker. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS ON THE 
PHILIPPINE WAR. 

THE anti-expansion sentiment among our German-American 
citizens appears to be gaining in strength. Most of their 
papers demand that the United States come to terms with the 
Tagals. Many Democratic papers subject General Otis's bulle- 
tins to searching and by no means charitable criticism, interpre- 
ting them as stories of defeat and humiliation. Republican papers 
friendly to the Administration say little about the war. Not a 
few German-American papers of acknowledged influence declare 
boldly that a nation with a criminal record like that of the people 
of the United States would be more profitably employed in im- 
proving its own civilization rather than in the attempt to as- 
similate benevolently a far-off nation that has requested the 
American army of occupation to return to its own shores. The 
Freie Presse, Chicago, says : 

"Nothing is so likely to disgust an intellectually healthy person 
as the talk of the jingo papers about our civilizing mission. In 
the first place, our civilization is of such a kind that we can not 
with decency offer it to any one, even as a gift. The adminis- 
tration of our large cities shpws that we are not equal to the task 
of governing them. The almost daily occurrence of lynchings 
proves that oaf law* are not even sufficient to maintain a mini- 
mum of ofder. and the corruption which our war with Spain re- 
vealed does not' place us in the light of a people who can recom- 
mend their education and breeding to others, much less force it 
upon them at the point of the sword. Whether the people whom 
we liberated are fit to govern themselves or not is none of our 
business. When the United States was struggling for her inde- 
pendence, many people in Paris and Berlin regarded us as not 
quite ' ripe ' for self-government, yet the ' rebels ' were assisted, 
and no attempt was made to bold them in tutelage. . . . We 
have, here at home, much room for improvement ere we can 
claim equality with the most highly civilized nations, and we 



have therefore not the slightest moral right to force our scanty 
education and civilization upon others.* 

The Cincinnati Volksbtatt fears that the expansion policy of 
the Administration will cause the Republican Party to lose the 
next Presidential election, and calls that policy the only weak 
point of the Republicans. The New York Staats-Zeitung, 
whose excellent foreign news commands respect — it gives the 
version of the Associated Press and an extensive special cable 
letter daily — expresses itself, in the main, as follows : 

We often find in the papers printed in English remarks to the 
effect that, even if the annexation of the Philippines was a mis- 
take, we can not draw back as we would lose prestige. Now. 
the United States did gain a little prestige by the war with Spain, 
but hardly as much as most Americans fancy. Spain does not 
pass muster as a military power on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and it is not admitted that the United States proved its warlike 
ability. On the contrary, our deficiencies as a military power 
became more apparent. But what has most hurt our prestige is 
the fact that we have broken the promises with which we began 
the war, by our reservations at the Peace Conference as well as 
by our Philippine war. Our influence in the council of nations 
would have been greater if we had left to Spain's colonies their 
freedom and independence after the war. We will admit that re- 
treat from the Philippines would now somewhat damage our mili- 
tary reputation. But, as we have shown, that reputation never 
amounted to much, and a struggle lasting for years is not likely 
to increase it. Taken altogether, it is best to withdraw from our 
untenable position. 

The Morgen Journal, New York, quotes Admiral Dewey in 
support of the assertion that the Filipinos are quite able to gov- 
ern themselves, and believes it would be best to give the Fili- 
pinos autonomy first and win them over to annexation later. The 
Westlicke Post, St. Louis, agrees with the New York Staats- 
Zeitung in saying that our policy has reduced rather than in- 
creased our prestige, and thinks that our inability to conquer the 
Filipinos will reduce our military reputation to nothing. More- 
over, the attitude of the United States creates distrust every- 
where. The paper says : 

"The results of this distrust begin to show themselves. In 
Canada they reveal themselves in the irritable attitude of the 
people, and the coldness evinced toward the United States. In 
South America the republics forget their quarrels and think of 
combining in order to defend themselves against us. The repre- 
sentatives of the South American countries try to explain why 
they draw closer together, but the real reason is obvious. More- 
over, the great distrust of the United States shown by the South 
Americans reveals itself in the many arrests of American citizens 
under pretense that they are spies. " 

The Louisville Anseiger points to the Hazleton massacre, the 
murder of the Italians, and the unfortunate prisoners in the Coeur 
d ' Alene district. " where hundreds of men are kept confined with- 
out the chance of a fair trial, " as proof thai civilization, justice, 
and humanity are not exactly at home under the Stars and Stripes. 
Many papers aver that the war is being carried on with a veritable 
riff-raff, that the American citizen will not enlist now that the war 
with Spain is over, and that more than one town in the United 
States prepares for defense when United States troops pass 
through. " No wonder that the Filipinos hate their ' liberators ' 
now worse than the Spaniards." says the Buffalo Volksfreund. 
The New Jersey Freie Presse thinks when men like Dewey. Fun- 
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ston. and Barrett are against the war, it is time to end it. The 
Wdckter und Anzeiger, Cleveland, Ohio, referring to the bom- 
bardment and plundering of defenseless towns, says : 

" Even if the war were carried on in a humane fashion it would 
be nothing to boast of. As it is carried on now it calls to heaven 
for vengeance, as the greatest crime that could possibly be com- 
mitted by a strong people against a weaker one. If our imperial- 
ists could only read in their morning papers, as they eat their 
breakfast, what flits through the brains of the Filipinos when 
they think of the United States ! " — Translations made for The 
Literary Digest. 

A PARTY WAR IN KENTUCKY. 

AN interesting situation is presented in Kentucky by the nomi- 
nation of two Democratic candidates for governor, a move- 
ment that may result, as some predict, in demoralizing the Demo- 
cratic forces in a doubtful State on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign. The situation is thus described in the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) : 

"The convention of Democratic bolters at Lexington has made 
the split in the Kentucky Democracy a formidable affair. Sena- 
tor ' Joe ' Blackburn nearly faints whenever he makes a speech 
because of his fury over the situation. As a situation it is extraor- 
dinary and quite worthy of the attention of people who make 
situations a study. In some respects it is baffling, but it is al- 
ways interesting. 

"This man Goebel, the regular Democratic nominee, was as 
fairly nominated by the Louisville convention as are most men 
who run for political office 

" But a formidable revolt against Goebel has arisen. This re- 
volt is not bounded by lines of cleavage between gold and silver 
men. John Young Brown, a former governor, is an earnest free- 
silver man, but he is the nominee of the dissidents. Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner opposes Goebel and even calls him a Robes- 
pierre, yet General Buckner was the gold Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President in 1896. The split seems to be due to causes 
entirely local, and also complex. A large number of people, hav- 
ing nothing in common on other matters, find themselves in agree- 
ment concerning Goebel. 

" First, he has antagonized Democrats who hold honor dear in 
politics, by the election law which he succeeded in forcing 



through the last legislature. The Goebel law is certainly an out- 
rage, and solely because of it Mr. Goebel deserves defeat. The 
law creates a board of three state commissioners, who are em- 
powered to appoint subordinate boards of three members in each 
county. The local board is to name all the judges and clerks of 
election, and no provision is made for minority party representa- 
tion in any of the boards. With Goebel, or any other man, as 
governor, this law provides a political machine' of enormous and , 
dangerous power. The fear that Mr. Goebel. if elected, will be- 
come a boss difficult to overthrow is well based, therefore, and 
the opposition of his enemies at this critical time becomes easily 
understood. 

" With those who object to the Goebel election law are joined 
a considerable number of ex-Confederate voters and the interests 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. These old Confederates 
harbor a deep grudge against the candidate because he killed Co). 
John D. Sandford a few years ago. Colonel Sandford was very 
popular in veteran circles. Mr. Goebel, however, was acquitted 
by the courts in the trial for the shooting, on the ground of self- 
defense. According to the evidence Sandford was the first to 
draw his pistol, but Goebel was too quick for the older man and 
shot him dead. The old soldiers, however, believe that Goebel ■ 
incited the colonel to draw on him. Yet it was shown that the 
colonel had threatened the lawyer with violence for days before 
the shooting. The opposition of the railroads is due to Mr. Goe- 
bel's long warfare against their interests. He has been very in- 
dustrious in prosecuting claims against the corporations, and has 
secured the passage of laws not designed to benefit them. Still 
another influence which Mr. Goebel must combat is the prejudice 
of the aristocratic families of Kentucky against a young man 
whose father was a very bumble immigrant from Pennsylvania. 
The old families look upon him as a ' political upstart. ' 

"Bryan has indorsed Mr. Goebel because be is the regular can- 
didate and is supported by Blackburn. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal supports him because of its desire not to be bolting all 
the time, and also, perhaps, with the hope that under Goebel's 
leadership silver ism may be thrown off. Mr. Watterson's quick 
rally to the regular candidate probably made it easier for many 
silver Democrats to bolt. The famous editor is hated like a rat- 
tlesnake by many of those whom be fiercely denounced as * anar- 
chists ' only a short time ago. The outcome of this intricate con- 
flict is in grave doubt, yet Mr. Goebel himself is an exceptional 
organizer and worker, while Bryan's appeals can not fail to have 
great influence. It is certainly a rare Republican opportunity at 
this writing." 
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A CUBAN CENSUS. 

' I "HE President's proclamation to the Cuban people, intimating 
*■ that the census, about to be taken, is a step preparatory to 
self-government for the island, has met no adverse criticism in the 
American press, and seems to be generally considered a wise act. 
The proclamation reads as follows : 

"To the Pkoi-i.k ok Cuba: 

'• The disorganized condition of your island, resulting from the war and 
the absence of any generally recognized authority aside from the tempor- 
ary military control of the United States, has made it necessary that the 
United States should follow the restoration of order and peaceful industry 
by giving its assistance and supervision to the successive steps by which 
y-.,u will proceed to the establishment of an effective system of self-govern- 
ment. 

As a preliminary step in the performance of this duty I have directed 
that a census of the people of Cuba be taken, and have appointed competent 
and disinterested citizens of Cuba as enumerators and supervisors. 

" It is important for the proper arrangement of your new government that 
the information sought shall be fully and accurately given, and I request 
that by every mean s 
:n your power you 
aid the officers ap- 
pointed in the per- 
formance of their 
duties. 

Wm. MoKinley." 

The feeling of 
the Cuban press 
is shown in the 
following de- 
spatch from Ha- 
vana to the New 
York Sun .- 

"The procla- 
mation of Presi- 
dent McKinley, 
that was issued 
here yesterday, 
was curiously re- 
ceived by the 
Havana journ- 
als, the organ of 
each faction in 
Cuban politics 
receiving it as 
favorable to its 
own views. The 
Discusion. the 
organ of the Sep- 
aratists, and the 
Pairia, a paper 
of the same 
stripe, bail the 
proclamation as 

the most definite reaffirmation of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress, and they construe it as meaning the beginning of absolute 
independence, for which they are contending. The Discusion 
prints a cartoon showing faces of representatives of each party 
on reading the proclamation. On the face of the partisan of in- 
dependence there is a look of unqualified joy, while the face of 
the annexationist expresses deep disgust. 

"The Nuevo Pais, on the other hand, comments on the ambi- 
guity of the proclamation's phraseology, and calls attention to the 
fact that the word independence nowhere appears in it. It de- 
clares that the proclamation contains nothing to indicate the recall 
of the American troops, the termination of the military occupation, 
or the establishment of a Cuban republic. " 




SKNOK AGUEKA. 
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THE CUBAN CENSUS SUPERVISORS. 

Omrtesy of the New York Ti-if'iiuf. 



A VICTORY FOR THE ANTI-EXPANSIONISTS. 

THE election of Judge Shackleford (Dem.) to represent Mr. 
Bland's old district in Congress is hailed by anti-expansion 
papers as significant. The campaign was made almost entirely 
upon the issue of expansion, and. in spite of the fact that Judge 
Shackleford was admittedly less popular than Mr. Bland, he car- 
ried the district by over 3,000 plurality, Mr. Bland's plurality in 



1898 having been 2,300. A despatch from St. Louis to the New 
York Herald says of the election : 

"The result is a distinct victory for the anti-expansion forces, 
as the battle was fought mainly along that line. The Republican 
candidate, John W. Vosholl. in his speeches strongly upheld the 
Republican policy in the Philippines. The Democrats vigorously 
opposed the expansion trend. The skirmish, which ended so dis- 
astrously for the Administration advocates, is the first fought alorg 
that line in the United States, and has a significance national in 
scope and interest. ... It was noticed in the votes that where 
the most canvassing was done along anti expansion lines there 
the Republicans lost the heaviest." 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.). which is strongly opposed 
to expansion, says : 

"There are other interesting features of the result than the 
overwhelming defeat of the expansionists. One is the fact that 

the Philippine 
business was the 
one thing which 
engrossed the at- 
t e n t i o n of the 
people. Another 
is the fact that 
the Republicans 
lost most heavily 
where the most 
canvassing was 
done by the 
Democrats along 
anti - expan- 
sion lines, and 
that * Republican 
strongholds ' re- 
fused to support 
the Administra- 
tion's policy. A 
third is the indi- 
cation of the atti- 
tude of the Ger- 
man • Americans 
toward this new 
issue. These 
voters are par- 
ticularly strong 
in Osage and 
Cole counties, 
and the Repub- 
lican vote in 
these two coun- 
ties was cut down 
from 500 to 600. 
The opponents of 

imperialism have reason to feel greatly encouraged over this result. 
It is in the Mississippi valley that expansion was supposed to be 
strongest with the people, but the first test of public opinion 
shows that there is already a revolt in that quarter against the 
course of the McKinley Administration in the Philippines. The 
tide has begun setting in the right direction, and it will gain 
strength steadily. " 

The Springfield Republican (Ind.). another leader of the anti- 
expansion forces, says : 

"The old Bland district is in the heart of Missouri and contains 
Jefferson City, the State capital. It is right on the main route of 
railroad travel between St. Louis and Kansas City, and can not, 
therefore, be considered isolated, or ' wayback ' from the great 
currents of popular sentiment which have been sweeping over the 
West during the past year. It is not far from Kansas and is not 
out of reach of the military ardor which Funston's volunteers 
have sent back to their homes. . . . The result of this election 
is a complete discomfiture for the whole imperialist party in the 
United States. . . . The facts speak for themselves. The im- 
perialists invited the country to watch the voting in the Eighth 
Missouri district and see the President indorsed. The answer is 
an emphatic rebuke. It is also a distinct encouragement to all 
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opposition parties to concentrate upon this great issue of Ameri- 
canism and loyalty to the Declaration of Independence against 
imperialism and militarism. " 

The New York Sun (Rep.), which favors expansion, sees noth- 
ing extraordinary in the Democratic victory : 

"The Democratic voters of the Eight Missouri district are of 
their old way of thinking. They are constitutionally opposed to 
all Republican plans and purposes irrespective of their merit and 
efficacy, and whether they are foreign or domestic. They did not 
vote against expansion ; they voted against the Republican Party. 
They would have done the same if it had been against expansion 
and the Democratic Party for it. 

"Missouri is a sure Democratic State,* and this special election 
in the Eighth district merely illustrates that fact anew." 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.), which favors expansion, 
takes a similar view : 

"The Eighth Missouri is a Democratic district. The Republi- 
cans have carried it but once in twenty-five years. It would seem 
therefore that in electing Judge Shackleford over his Republican 
opponent the voters of the district merely followed their imme- 
morial custom of giving the most votes to the Democrat. This 
Democratic triumph is not a solitary, startling, and epoch-ma- 
king event, but a jog-trot, biennial, and commoner garden custom 
of the people of the district. Certainly they have rebuked the 
Republican Administration. They always do, so often as their 
elections happen to occur during the incumbency of a Republican 
President." 

The St. Louis Republic (Dem.), however, says: 

"The test of these issues by the vote of the people of the Eighth 
district was admitted by the Republicans to be decisive, and their 
campaign was made on this basis. The Globe-Democrat and 
other Republican organs called strenuously on Republican voters 
to rally to the support of the Administration policy of expansion. 
The St. Louis organ of Republicanism was especially insistent 
that the contest was one of national significance. It formally 
notified the. Eighth-district Republicans that every newspaper 
published in the United States would devote exceptional space to 
the news of the election, and exceptional editorial attention to 
the lesson taught by its results. 

"The result offers the plainest possible proof of the growing 
power of Democracy on the issues to be presented to the people 
for settlement in 1900. " 



BOTH SIDES OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
QUESTION. 

ALMOST concurrently, two articles from authoritative sources 
have appeared, presenting the opposite views — Uitlander 
and Boer — of the issue in South Africa. Mr. Thomas R. Dodd. 
of Johannesburg, secretary of the South African League and 
a leader among the Transvaal Uitlanders in their protest against 




WANTED— AN INTERNATIONAL REFORMATORY FOR BAD BOYS. 

— The Record, Chicago. 

President Kruger's methods, sets forth in the September Forum 
a defense of their cause ; and the Rev. P. G. J. Meiring, pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of Johannesburg, who is in 



America as a delegate to the Pan- Presbyterian congress at Wash- 
ington, argues, in a press interview, the Boer side. 

Mr. Dodd tells of the emigration of the Boers from the Cape 
northward in 1837 to escape British rule, their principal grievance 
being the British liberation of their slaves. They found liberty, 
but not financial success, and by 1877 their government was in 
such straits that it ceased to exist, and a peaceful anarchy took 
its place. The government treasury contained twelve shillings 
and sixpence to meet a debt of ,£215,000, with no way of raising 
funds. Sir T. Shepstone. in spite of Boer protests, annexed the 
country to Great Britain, and an era of prosperity followed. 
Prosperity did not allay the discontent, however, and four years 
later, in 1S81, the Boers inflicted severe defeats upon the British 
at Majuba Hill and Laing's Nek, and won their independence 
so far as domestic affairs were concerned, England retaining a 
suzerainty over their foreign relations. In this settlement the 
rights of the Uitlanders were not clearly set forth, but Mr. Dodd 
gives the following extract from the conference which preceded 
the signing of the convention : 

"Mr. Kruger— ' There will be equal protection for all. ' 
"Sir E. Wood — ' And equal privileges ? ' 

"Mr. Kroger — ' We make no difference so far as burgher 
rights are concerned. There may perhaps be some slight differ- 
ence in the case of a young person who has just come into the 
country. ' " 

Mr. Dodd continues : 

"Had this declaration of intention been expressed in the con- 
vention, in set terms, the present trouble could never have arisen. 
But the convention — which Mr. Gladstone's government charac- 
terized as an agreement between two equally generous nations, 
the one strong and magnanimous, the other weak and brave — 
was interpreted by the Transvaal Government in a pettifogging; 
spirit; and bit by bit the rights of Uitlanders were whittled away. 
The franchise, which, in 1SS1, was obtainable after a twelve 
months' residence, was, at the beginning of this year, practically 
not obtainable at all ; for. when a fourteen years' residence — in- 
cluding a period of probation, during which he incurred all the 
responsibilities of citizenship, but did not enjoy all its privileges 
— had qualified the applicant, the consent of two thirds of the 
burghers and the approval of the government were still required. 
Consequently, it is generally felt by the Uitlanders that it has 
been the intention of the government to restrict the franchise to 
one privileged race. " 

In 1887 gold was discovered, and in ten years the revenues of 
the Boer Government leaped from ^236, 584 to ,£4,402.104 a year. 
Up to 1892 the Uitlanders were too busy making fortunes to 
agitate seriously for the franchise, but from that time their dis- 
content grew until in 1895 they formed the Transvaal National 
Union and made a demand for political reforms. Mr. Dodd 
gives the following sketch of the condition of the government at 
the time the demand was made, and tells of the reception it re- 
ceived : 

" When it is stated that the civil service was utterly incompe- 
tent and almost utterly corrupt; that the bribery of Volksraad 
members was a common practise ; and that, in addition to the 
long-standing liquor, dynamite, and railway concessions, others 
had been applied for, it will be seen how urgently reforms were 
needed. Petition after petition had been sent to Pretoria, only to 
be rejected. Efforts had also been made to influence the parlia- 
mentary elections ; but a law had been passed rendering the for- 
mation of Uitlander election committees illegal. Consequently, 
every avenue of approach was closed. Progressive members, so- 
called, having 'ratted,' again and again, it was decided to make 
one final appeal ; and. in 1895. a monster petition, which was 
signed by nearly 40,000 people, was sent to the government by 
the National Union. The petition, however, was rejected, by a 
considerable majority, on the motion of a member, who said, ' If 
they want the franchise let them come and fight for it. ' So closed 
the first chapter in the efforts of the Uitlanders in the interest of 
reform." 

Then came the Jameson raid, which, altho well meant, ruined 
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the cause of the reformers ; and the oppressive press laws, alien 
immigration laws, and alien expulsion laws followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The alien immigration law was soon repealed, however, 
at the request of England, emphasized by the sending of a fleet 
to Delagoa Bay. Since then, however, affairs have been growing 
worse instead of better until the Uitlanders feel that they can 
endure it no longer. Mr. Dodd gives the following list of the 
demands of the TJitlander council made three months ago: 

"i. Legislation by mere Volksraad resolution to be abolished. 
"r. Equitable franchise law and fair representation, with re- 
distribution scheme. 
"3. English and Dutch languages to be official. 
"4. Reorganization of the civil service. 

" 5- High court to be independent. (At present the judges of 
the high court are required, under pain of dismissal, to respect 
any resolution of the Volksraad, however hastily it may have 
been passed. This demand was the direct result of an action in 
which an American subject obtained damages against the govern- 
ment.) 

"k. Reform of education. 

" 7. The cancellation of monopolies. (In addition to the long- 
standing liquor, railway, and dynamite monopolies— the last two 
of which are said to represent a permanent tax from .£600,000 to 
jf 1. 0000,000 per annum upon the country, altho conducted almost 
solely in the interest of the monopoly holders — there are now 
monopolies engaged in the manufacture of coca, calcium carbid, 
soap, candles, matches, brushes, etc.)" 

Mr. Dodd adds : 

"That it should be necessary, at the close of this century, in 
any civilized country, for white men of education and ability to 
ask for these rights may well seem incredible. That they should 
ask for them in vain seems impossible." 



Rev. Mr. Meiring. who was interviewed at Montreal by a rep- 
resentative of the New York Times, pronounced it bis conviction 
that the agitation in the Transvaal is the work of interested per- 
sons in high places, whose object is not the redress of the griev- 
ances of the Uitlanders, but the wiping out of the Transvaal as 
an independent community, and its absorption by Great Britain. 
As proof of this he cites the fact that the reform party won a vic- 
tory in the Volksraad in April, and says that the redress of the 
Uitlander grievances will be accomplished by the free action of 
this party, without the need of a resort to arms. The corre- 
spondent gives Mr. Meiring's story of British aggression as fol- 
lows : 

"Mr. Meiring recites what he terms the systematic source of 
oppression and cupidity practised by England upon the Boers 
from the time they left Cape Colony, in 1836. He says they then 
migrated into the then uninhabited region beyond the Orange 
River. They assigned three reasons for this exodus — English 
partiality to the Kafir robbers, the enforced use of the English 
language in a country where few Englishmen lived, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Upon reaching what is known as Natal, the ter- 
ritory was purchased from the Zulus, who afterward massacred 
the Boers, who later drove the Zulus to the mountains. No 
sooner were they fairly settled than an English gunboat appeared 
in the harbor of St. Lucia Bay, and Natal was proclaimed to be 
British. 

"Not desiring to live as the subjects of any power, the Boers 
were forced to go west to the Orange Free State to establish a 
popular government. Shortly after their settlement the English 
governor, Sir Henry Smith, proclaimed the country British, ba- 
sing his action upon the ground that the Boers once having been 
British subjects in Cape Colony, they remained so, and wherever 
they settled it became, ipso facto, British territory. Then the 
Boers fought and lost, and were forced to 'trek ' to the country 
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now called the Transvaal, at that time— 1845 — a land where no 
man, black or white, made his habitat. 

" In 1872 alluvial gold was discovered, and a number of English 
and Scotch miners came there. Following this came the wars 
with the Kafirs, which were difficult of suppression. Thereupon 
the miners sent a petition, purporting to be in the name of the 
people of the Transvaal, to England, asking England's assist- 
ance to repel the invaders and govern the Transvaal. In response 
the English governor sent a small company of soldiers, at the head 
being one Theophilus Shepstone, who at once proclaimed the 
Transvaal English territory. 

" Deputations sent to England to ask a revocation of the procla- 
mation failed to bring about the desired result. Then the Boers 
again took up arms to protect their country from the encroach- 
ments of England, and the result was Majuba Hill and Laing's 
Nek. England relinquished her claims on the country and gave 
the Boers their independence. Instead of seeking revenge for 
the defeat of a small body of men she acknowledged her error." 

The franchise, rightfully withheld at first, according to Mr. 
Meiring, is about to be granted, so that the franchise argument is 
now only a pretext : 

"In 1884, after the discovery of gold quartz, foreigners flocked 
to the country, not to make their homes, but to seek wealth. 
Under these circumstances it was no wonder that the Boers re- 
fsued to grant the new population the right of franchise, when 
with it they could control legislation and take the government out 
of the hands in which it belonged. 

"Mr. Meiring does not deny that there has been legitimate 
ground for grievance in the withholding of the franchise to the 
extent which has obtained of recent years in the Transvaal. 
There are two political parties among the Boe- ., the Conserva- 
tives, and the Liberals, or progressive party. The latter has 
contended that the franchise act should be broader, and that the 
principle must be acknowledged that residence entitles the pos- 
sessor to a vote. Heretofore the latter party has always been in 
the minority in the Volksraad, but at the elections in April last it 
obtained a small majority. 

"The Liberals having obtained a majority in the Volksraad. 
the extension of the franchise and the introduction of more liberal 
laws were about to allow as a natural consequence. In the mean 
time, however, certain men who had their own interests to serve 
began an agitation for immediate reforms, and made a passing 
grievance a pretext for their attempt to involve England in a war 
with the Transvaal. " 

The dynamite monopoly, Mr. Meiring thinks, will not reduce 
the mining companies to beggary : 

"The dynamite monopoly is the second most important griev- 
ance of which the Uitlanders complain. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment has granted an exclusive franchise to a large syndicate, 
composed of German and other capitalists, to manufacture dyna- 
mite in the country, and has forbidden the importation of the 
article from other countries. The price demanded for dynamite 
by this syndicate is 751. a case, and it is declared that an Ameri- 
can company recently offered to deliver it in the Transvaal for 
Sos. 

"With regard to this monopoly, Mr. Meiring said that it was 
also one of the matters which the Progressive Party, now in the 
majority in the Volksraad. proposed to change, but they had en- 
countered the steady opposition of President Kriiger, who had 
threatened to resign when the popular body reported in favor of 
the discontinuance of the monopoly. The reason which had in- 
fluenced the government in granting the concession was, however, 
not difficult to appreciate. It was argued that if the importation 
of dynamite were permitted, no company would be likely to es- 
tablish a powder manufactory iu the Transvaal. The country 
would accordingly be without the means of obtaining a home sup- 
ply of explosives in the event of war, and might find difficulty in 
obtaining munitions elsewhere. " 

Mr. Meiring feels that the Boers are right in defending them- 
selves against British aggression, and declares that a war would 
be a crime. He says : 

"It is the glory of England that her people have always loved 
freedom and have been imbued with a spirit of right and justice 
toward others. If it were not that a few interested persons, most 



of them in high places both in England and in South Africa, had 
succeeded in controlling all the channels of publicity and had 
spread erroneous and misleading reports broadcast, we would 
hope for and receive the treatment we deserve at the hands of the 
English nation. I do not believe that any one who possesses 
right feelings and is capable of the influence of sentiment will be 
able to read the history of the Afrikanders without sympathizing 
with them and without reaching the conclusion that a war forced 
upon them by England would l>e criminal." 



A CURE FOR CITY CORRUPTION. 

THE ever-present problem of political corruption is treated 
from a novel standpoint by J. W. Martin, a member of the 
executive committee of the London Fabian Society, who recently 
lectured in this country. Like De Tocqueville, who once said 
that the cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. Mr. 
Martin contends that the cure for municipal corruption is a fur- 
ther extension of municipal enterprise. Writing in Harper's 
Monthly, he says : 

" In every city, however mixed its population and shameful its 
record, there is a preponderating class of work-people who have 
passed through the public schools, who read the newspapers, and 
discuss political matters acutely. They should form the back- 
bone of a reform party. Without them victory is impossible. 
With them it can not long be delayed. They can be won only 
by the adoption of a broad social program. Tbey suspect a per- 
son who preaches honest government with the restriction of its 
function to the narrowest possible limits. To this timid advocate 
they reply : ' If you have so little confidence in your own govern- 
ment as to be afraid to use it for big purposes, we don't see why 
we should get enthusiastic about it. Those who can't trust 
themselves must not ask others to trust them. 

Mr. Martin especially urges the reform element in American 
politics to concentrate its influence on the public ownership of city 
franchises. " Everywhere," he says, "the appreciation of the 
value of city franchises is growing. Citizens are fast learning that 
large revenues may be got from them for expenditure on parks 
and open spaces, public baths, better schools, free lectures and 
libraries, concerts and gymnasiums." He claims that a forward 
policy in the direction of municipal ownership has been eminently 
successful in England, and cites as striking object-lessons Lon- 
don, Birmingham, and Glasgow — '.hreeof the best-governed cities 
in the world. Until recent years all these cities were in the 
hands of corrupt officials, but a bold municipal policy and the 
extension of public functions have resulted in much greater politi- 
cal honesty and considerable reduction in taxes. For example : 

"Prior to 1870 Birmingham and its government were in a foul 
condition. . . . The inhabitants had no municipal ideals ; aspira- 
tions and performance were alike mean. About 1870 there came 
to a few young men the revelation, 'This town will be reformed 
only by giving it something worthy to do' ; and under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain a new period was inaugurated. 
Soon the conditions changed. Municipal activity for social alle- 
viation succeeded to the monotonous effort to secure honesty sim- 
ply for honesty'ssake. For the larger duties came forward larger 
men, and success on all sides justified the wider program. First, 
the gas supply was municipalized, and the price reduced from 
seventy-eight cents to fifty-three cents per thousand. . . . As the 
water company did not give pure and sufficient supplies, and a 
large portion of the inhabitants were dependent on shallow wells, 
this service was next taken over by the community. . . .... 

"In 1876 Birmingham acquired ninety acres of overcrotvded and 
unhealthy property at its center, and commenced a wonderful 
transformation. Part was cleared and let out on lease, so that 
the chief business houses now stand on the former site of noxious 
slums. Numerous model dwellings for workmen have been con- 
structed ; light and air have been let in all through the district; 
and now this municipal estate is worth twelve and a half million 
dollars. A beautiful museum and art-gallery, numerous parks, 
gardens, and recreation -grounds, live sets of public baths, nine 
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free public libraries, a city cemetery, plentiful markets, and effi- 
cient schools and colleges— all testify to the width of view of the 
city rulers, and give substantial reason for civic pride. With the 
enthusiasm and watchfulness which these schemes have gener- 
ated, bribery and boodling are impossible." 

Moreover. Mr. Martin asserts that London, Glasgow, and Bir- 
mingham are not exceptional instances, but are types of the 
municipal purity and pride which accompany the wide social 
activity of English cities. "A like result may be obtained," he 
says, "only by the adoption of a like method," and he points to 
Boston as an American illustration of his theory : 

" Boston has started on a similar career with a similar effect. 
There every man who bathes at the beach baths or takes his 
•Aower in the palatial all-year baths, every boy who attends the 
municipal summer camp, every woman who enjoy a stroll in the 
extensive parks or attends a free city concert, has solid reason to 
support good government. While workmen, therefore, vote for 
Mayor Quincy, the richer residents serv? eagerly on the numerous 
honorary commissions, which practically supersede the out-of- 
date council. Jobbery and inefficiency are not the staple subjects 
ot city discussions. Honest and capable people are really in 
power, and all classes unite in supporting the executive. " 



HOW THE SLUM MAKES CRIMINALS. 

CONVICT No. 315, of the state prison at Sing Sing, N. Y., 
writes an interesting article in The Star of Hope (Sing 
Sing prison, August 26), telling of society's crimes against the 
criminal. The writer says : " It is our opinion — and we write as 
one who has felt, metaphorically speaking, the branding iron of 
society — that the crimes of society against the individual (while 
he is not yet a criminal) , continued with unrelenting ferocity 
when he has become one, are the causes of 50 per cent, of the 
crimes committed." He adds: "We don't propose to defend 
crime. We hate it, whether it is exhibited in the individual or 
in the body social. It is merely to show the cause and effect as 
we understand it, that we write." He then divides criminals 
into three classes : The accidental or unintentional criminal ; the 
criminal of circumstances or environment ; and the criminal by 
election or preferment. It is evident that we can do little to keep 
from their evil way the criminals who become such by accident 
or by deliberate choice, so we are left to deal with those who be- 
come criminals from circumstances or environment. Society's 
crime against this class of evil -doers is our toleration of the city 
slum. Not only does the slum urge its children on to evil before 
they realize what life means, but when they have become men 
and women and the judge sends them to prison to ponder the 
wages of sin, there is no memory of an innocent, happy child- 
hood to beckon them back to repentance and better lives. No. 
315 says: 

"The accidental criminal has the recollection of better days end 
better things to cheer him. His memory harks back to other times 
and scenes. His idols may be shattered, but bis ideals remain ; 
and with their aid he can fathom the depth he has fallen ; and he 
can, with the help of God and the outstretched hands of those 
who love him, struggle from out the slough of evil back to the 
aanow path again, tho some of the mire will always cling to him. 
But the criminal of circumstance is denied this. His memory 
holds no picture of a clean, sacred home-life, no recollections of a 
happy childhood — as happiness is understood — but instead it is 
always the streets, and the foal, evil-smelling brick barriers that 
form the background of his picture — phantoms of slatternly wo- 
men and emaciated and crying babies; miasmas of foul smells; 
and recollections of cold, hunger, drunkenness, and disorder — 
the body. 

" His first recollections of law and order are insolubly associated 
with the policemen — his natural enemy — the despoilerof his youth- 
ful pleasures, the relentless individual who seemed to his imma- 
ture mind to legislate, execute, and adjudicate all law. His first 
glory was the overcoming of the, to him, irksome laws of that 



ever-present minion of society. How glorious to have him chase 
you from the docks when you went to swim, what bliss to hit him 
in the back with a rotten tomato when you come out. Uncon- 
sciously he became an evader of the law ; a thorn in the police- 
man's side and, ergo, a nuisance to society. His early amuse- 
ments were watching a street fight or participating in one ; his 
first games were those of chance ; his field sports killing cats ; his 
airings were taken on the tail-end of street cars or the end-gates 
of wagons ; the street was his home ; the tenement his residence 
and a good place to hang up his hat." 

As every boy has his hero, whom he admires and imitates, so 
the child of the slum has his : 

" How he admired Chimmy and Chonnie and Mickey as they 
stood there with their ' 3 for 5's ' in their mouths; the red light 
of the ' gin-mill ' illuminating the faces that were just beginning 
to show the lines of dissipation. How eagerly he listened to their 
poor bare tales of conquest of Sallieand Annie and Katie; of their 
dexterity with their hands ; their capacity for mixed ale ; their 
relation of the latest crime, the story of their latest contribution 
to jail; how Mickey Hoolihan had kicked in the' slats' of a police- 
man. He heard them relate their different limits of sensuality, 
and as the policeman on the beat wandered by and saluted them 
by their first names instead of ' fanning ' them off the corner, he 
throned them in Olympia and longed to grow up and be as they." 

The prison, according to No. 315, turns the "accidental " crimi- 
nal into a permanent one, who repays society for its crime against 
him. The slum boy, too, finds Sinj? Sing ill calculated to turn 
him to a better life. 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

AouiNALDO is one of the few men who has not had a clash with Otis 
lately. — The Globe- Democrat ', St. Ij*uis. 

Even ,if Sampson does not wish to escort the Olympia to New York, he 
might prepare the plans and let somebody else do it.— The Aezvs, Detroit. 

There are indications that Omn Paul took precautions to have the chip 
glued to his shoulder.— The Ntiv$ % Detroit, 

THE revenues of the Philippines now pay approximately iH per cent, on 
the cost of collection. This is encouragement of a very mild sort. — The 
J-edger, Philadelphia. 

DREVFUS then arose. (Sensation.") "I protest!" he cried. (Prolonged 
sensation.) "Sit down!" exclaimed the presiding judge. (Tremendous 
sensation.) The defendant sat down. (Tumultuous sensation.)— The Eve- 
ning post , Chn ago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



VITALITY OF MACAULAY. 

ALTHO it is the fashion among certain critics to decry Macau- 
lay of late years and to allude to him as a sort of literary 
mountebank, it is nevertheless well known that bis popularity 
with the reading public on both sides of the Atlantic is still enor- 
mous. Even granted, as many people claim, that he is merely a 
masculine and picturesque rhetorician skipping along the surface 
of things and reflecting back to us with immense self-confidence 
the surface traits of men and scenes gathered in the course of a 
vast reading and stored in a wondrous memory, yet it appears to 
be undeniable that these are qualities which captivate an almost 
uncounted multitude. It is especially Macaulay 's virility and 
common sense—" that great English characteristic " — which makes 
his vitality to-day still unshaken, according to Mr. H. D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., in The Atlantic Monthly (August). He says: 

"Macaulay did not care for philosophy. 'The philosophy of 
Plato,' says he, 'is the philosophy of words.' 'The brilliant 
Macaulay, who expresses the tone of the English governing 
classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good means good to 
eat, good to wear, material commodity ; that the glory of modern 
philosophy is its direction on "fruit" ; to yield economical inven- 
tions ; and that its merit is to avoid ideas and avoid morals. He 
thinks it the distinctive merit of the Baconian philosophy, in its 
triumph over the old Platonic, its disentangling the intellect from 
theories of the all-Pair and all-Good, and pinning it down to the 
making a better sick-chair and a better wine-whey for an invalid ; 
that "solid advantage." as he calls it, meaning always sensual 
benefit, is the only good.' This is Emerson's criticism on 
Macaulay, but he puts it forward as illustrating English traits. 
Taine says : ' I do not wish to criticize doctrines, but to depict a 
man ; and truly nothing could be more striking than this absolute 
scorn for speculation, and this absolute love for the practical. 
Such a mind is entirely suitable to the national genius ; in Eng- 
land a barometer is still called a philosophical instrument ; phi- 
losophy is there a thing unknown. . . . The English have moral- 
ists, psychologists, but no metaphysicians. . . . The only part of 
philosophy which pleases men of this kind is morality, because, 
like them, it is wholly practical, and only attends to actions. . . . 
Macaulay 's essays are a new example of this national and domi- 
nant inclination. ' 

" England is highly renowned for her natural science ; but the 
Englishman's lack of interest in abstract ideas is the burden of 
the lamentation of every English Jeremiah. " 

And yet there was another side to Macaulay 's nature in curious 
contrast to his inability, in bis own writings, to grasp the ideal 
standpoint; and his sympathy with Dante and Cervantes — two 
great idealists— was strong. Mr. Sedgwick says of this other 
side : 

"In Florence, bis rooms looked out on a court adorned with 
orange-trees and marble statues. His diary reads : ' I never look 
at the statues without thinking of poor Mignon : 

Und Marmorbilder stehn und sehii mich an : 
Was bat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan? 

I know no two lines in the world which I would sooner have 
written than those. ' In another part of his diary he writes : ' I 
walked far into Herefordshire, and read, while walking, the last 
five books of the "Iliad," with deep interest and many tears. I 
was afraid to be seen crying by the parties of walkers that met 
me as I came back — crying for Achilles cutting off his hair, cry- 
ing for Priam rolling on the ground in the courtyard of his house; 
mere imaginary beings, creatures of an old ballad-maker who 
died near three thousand years ago. " To such sentiments few 
have been as susceptible as Macaulay. but beyond that, into the 
realm of spiritual sensitiveness, into the borderland where the 
senses cease to tyrannize, he could not go." 

Mr. Sedgwick passes an appreciative tho discriminating judg- 
ment upon Macaulay 's history, and says that it is of permanent 



value to the world to possess a history of England written from 
the Whig— that is, the Englishman's— standpoint. Of the " Es- 
says " he says : 

" Macaulay saw the world as one vast picture-book. This is 
the reason why his essays stand on the Australian's shelf next to 
the Bible and to Shakespeare. There is nothing in English liter- 
ature comparable to them ; there is nothing of the kind in foreign 
literatures. Each essay is a combination of history and literature, 
of anecdote and learning, of incident and portraiture, of advo- 
cacy and party spirit — such as are commonly found separate and 
distinct in the essays of a dozen different men. 1 here is some- 
what of the constructive element of imagination here; as the 
mechanical mind brings together the odds and ends of its recol- 
lection, the remainder baggage of its memory, and works and 
fashions them into an invention, so Macaulay from bis vast stores 
unites and combines scattered materials and creates an imagina- 
tive picture. There is nothing to be found in bis work which the 
world did not possess before ; but most of the world was not 
aware of those possessions until Macaulay gathered them to- 
gether. " 



THE MENDICANT STUDENTS OF RUSSIA. 

THE Russian University presents the singular spectacle of a 
free institution in an autocratic land— an institution from 
which even the lowest peasant-born student is not excluded, even 
tho he be as destitute of means as of social position. The uni- 
versity is the poor Russian's opportunity, the stepping-stone to 
the many places under the Government open only to its graduates. 

A writer in 1 he Saturday Review (London, August 19) tells 
of some of the ways of the "poor student" at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. He says : 

"A stroll through the streets of Moscow during term time fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the popularity of its university. The 
uncompromising military blue-and-green uniform which stamps 
the student and, which he can never, save under dire penalties, 
exchange for plain clothes, is to be met with at every turn. A 
few rich students are caught sight of driving ; the many are on 
foot. The Russian, even the Russian boy, hates athletics and 
dislikes exercise of any kind. He never walks in the ill-paved 
streets of Moscow if he can afford to do otherwise. The 'poor 
student ' has no choice. He not only tramps, but tramps much 
more than his more fortunate fellows drive. There are lessons 
to be given as well as lectures to attend, for the poor student is 
poor to the verge of starvation. He has terrible hardships to 
fight against in the pursuit of knowledge. But he is stout-hearted 
and bis ambition to learn is genuine and earnest. He is impul- 
sive, but bis impulses are generous, tho they frequently lead bim 
into scrapes. He is intellectually broad minded, and tho his 
ideas not seldom come to nothing be has plenty of them. In fact, 
in spite of drawbacks physical as well as moral, among the former 
of which not the least is a decidedly unwashed and slovenly ap- 
pearance, the poor student is perhaps the most interesting charac- 
ter in all Moscow. 

"Wherever the student congregates the scene is a novel one 
for the foreigner. Opportunities for seeing tbem 'en bande ' are 
unfortunately rare. The right to call together meetings for the 
discussion of any and everything under the sun is denied them. 
Students' associations are forbidden to the Russian, and wo be- 
tide the enterprising young man whose energies lead him in this 
law-breaking direction. Discovery means exile and a r r< raising 
career ruined. One admirable occasion, however, is tffcrdcd by 
the symphonic concerts given during the winter months at the 
Club de la Noblesse. Here students are admitted free to the 
final rehearsals always held on Saturday mornings. The Rus- 
sian loves music, and the chance is one not to be mifst d. They 
arrive, young and old (for there is no limit to a Russian student's 
age), an eager crowd, rushing in breathless to the concert ball. 
The majority bear every appearance of having but lately rolled 
out of bed. Faces are unmistakably unwashed and hair— worn 
extra long as it is winter time — uncombed. Their clothes, with 
the exception of jackets which have been hastily scrambled into, 
have certainly served as sleeping garments. Yet these wild- 
lookiruj youths rouse something more than mere curiosity in for- 
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eign eyes. Interest and sympathy must be felt for the distinctly 
dirty crowd of boys in patched and faded uniforms who have 
come to forget everything for an hour. in music. There is so 
much character and so much meaning in the scene. With the 
same earnestness they face hardship and overcome the difficulties 
of that lasting struggle, a poor Russian student's life." 



THE PROBLEM OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

"THE question as to what is the best home reading for cb.il- 
dren. the reading that will after all principally determine 
the bent of their literary tastes in after-life, is one that has been 
debated much of recent years. The Chicago Dial, which has 
given much space in the past to the subject of English teaching 
ia school and college, prints an article from Mr. W. T. Field 
which contains much that is suggestive. Mr, Field believes in 
"Mother Goose " as the earliest pabulum for the youthful mind : 

"There is nothing better for him, provided always it is the real 
simon-pure 'Mother Goose, ' and not the miscellaneous stuff which 
masquerades in cheap editions under that name. The parent 
most not think that any story which will amuse a child is useful. 
The individual taste has not at this period of development become 
pronounced ; the child will accept anything eagerly ; a story is a 
story. But the influence of the stories which are told him is deep 
and lasting. If he is fed upon tales of ogres and giants who eat 
up little boys, a taste is formed which will continue to demand 
extravagant and blood-curdling fiction. 'Jack the Giant-Killer ' 
is the logical antecedent of 'Jack the Indian-Killer' and 'Jack 
the Ripper, ' which our children see a little later upon the news- 
stands — more's the pity. We sometimes ask why these outra- 
geous yellow-covered tales are written ; but the explanation is 
quite easy. There is a demand for them ; and we should see to 
it that the demand is not fostered by the tales which our children 
hear from their nurses in the days before the little ones can read 
for themselves. " 

The period at which the child begins to know the meaning of 
the printed word and to wander away from his reading-book is a 
time when he especially needs help, but Mr. Field thinks that 
some latitude should be allowed him in the selection : 

" If he himself chooses one from a half-dozen books, all of 
which are equally good, the chances are that he will better enjoy 
the reading of it and will get more real good from it than if it 
were presented to him alone as something to be read because of 
the good it would do him. Do not make his reading a duty, but 
let it be a privilege and a pleasure. He may prefer ' Robinson 
Crusoe' to 'Pilgrim's Progress,' and if he does he should be 
allowed to read it. But beware how widely his choice is allowed 
to extend. Fruits are good for children — but there are unripe 
fruits and there are partly decayed fruits which are not good. 
The average parent will be quite careful as to what bis children 
axe putting into their stomachs, but is apt to be equally careless 
as to their mental fare. 

"The boy-bandit, wild- west, sensational stories of the news- 
stands, to which reference has already been made, are not, after 
all, the most dangerous species of children's literature. They 
are so glaringly bad that parents instinctively scent their pres- 
ence and banish them from the household. Their influence is 
happily becoming limited to those homes in which the parents 
themselves are not above the moral standard of the tales — and in 
such homes there is little chance for the growth of a pure literary 
taste or a high moral character. It will be observed that the in- 
fluence of all literature is felt along these two lines, the esthetic 
and the moral ; that which affects the taste and that which affects 
the character. While these remarks apply chiefly to the esthetic 
influence, the two are -so blended that it becomes quite impossible 
to avoid reference to the moral influence as well. That which we 
love, we are. 

"The most dangerous class of children's literature is that in 
which sensationalism is respectably clothed. There are stories 
quite as bad in their influence as the border-ruffian type, but more 
refined in their setting. The boys and girls move in good soci- 
ety, but they are always getting into the most impossible situa- 
tions and having the most startling adventures — hair-breadth 



escapes, encounters with burglars, and all that sort of thing. 
These stories appear in reputable children's magazines, and are 
interspersed with items of useful information — science, history, 
and biography. The story is inserted to make the magazine pop- 
ular ; and it answers its purpose. In the family of my friend A, 
three well-known children's periodicals are taken and read. Sev- 
eral days before the time for the appearance of each issue, the 
children are in a fever of excitement ; and when the paper at last 
appears, everything is dropped until the fate of the hero of the 
continued story is ascertained. In this family there is no library 
worthy of the name. The periodicals already referred to supply 
all the reading matter for which the children care, or for which 
they have time after their school duties are fulfilled. " 

The writer thinks that there is another species of juvenile liter- 
ature still worse than this sugar-coated sensationalism, to wit, 
"the sentimental stuff which is written in the name of religion 
and morality, but which is effective only in vitiating the taste, 
weakening the intellect, and giving false views of life. " Happily 
the best Sunday-schools and religious papers have now cast this 
out. The principal thing is to teach the child to buy, read, and 
take care of good books — books that will be of permanent value : 

"It is one of the most significant facts of modern life that a 
surfeit of periodical literature, both juvenile and adult, is opera- 
ting against the reading of books and the formation of libraries. 
The magazine has its place, but it also has its limitations ; and 
we should lead our children to understand that, after all, the vital 
and permanent literature is that preserved for them in good books. 
Let every child have his little book-case in the nursery— or, bet- 
ter yet, a shelf in the library which be may call his own. Let him 
be encouraged to read good books and to care for them. He will 
then come to feel the friendship with them which is the greatest 
joy of the literary life. A good book presented to a child on each 
succeeding birthday — a book chosen wisely with respect to the 
child's tastes and abilities, but of sterling worth — will soon put 
him in possession of a library which will be a lasting source of 
strength and satisfaction. It is a mistake to think that the child 
must be continually supplied with fresh reading-matter — that a 
book once read is finished. Indeed, the strong intellects of the* 
last century are those which have been nourished in childhood 
upon a Jew good books— read and reread until the thought and 
style became a part of the reader's permanent possession. Nor 
does a child lose interest in a good book after a single reading. 
What boy ever tired of 'Gulliver's Travels ' ? 

" Such books as those of Kingsley, Church, and Jane Andrews, 
Lamb's 'Tales from Shakespeare ' and 'Adventures of Ulysses, ' 
the fairy tales of Andersen and Grimm, 'jEsop's Fables,' 
' 'Robinson Crusoe,' and the 'Swiss Family Robinson.' 'Pilgrim's 
Progress, ' ' Franklin's Autobiography,' 'Tom Brown at Rugby. ' 
and the stories of Scott and Dickens — all these are genuine 
classics, and they never grow old. Then there is a multitude of 
new books written for children by men and women who love and 
understand the needs of child-life. Never was there a wider 
range of selection, and never a time when the [non] possession 
of children's libraries was so inexcusable. " 



Wagner's Views of English Musical Taste.— Two 

volumes of Richard Wagner's letters have lately been published 
in England. One of them, a collection of his letters to Wesen- 
donck — a rich merchant whom he met in 1853 — contains some 
passages which the London Academy quotes in illustration of 
Wagner's opinions about music in England ; opinions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, which were not extraordinarily complimentary. 
Here is one passage written from London in March, 1855: 

"No one here arrives at any kind of interest in a thing un- 
wonted. . . . True art is something utterly strange to them, and 
they assuredly are not to be caught by anything but its incomings 
and outgoings. The equanimity with which these persons [the 
Philharmonic audience] listened to the singing of a wearisome 
duet [by Marschner], for instance, just thirty seconds after the 
close of the ' Eroica, ' was an altogether new experience to me ; 
all the world assured me that no one took the least offense at it, 
and exactly as the symphony, so was the duet applauded. . . . 
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Anything more objectionable than the genuine English stamp 
... I can not conceive ; they one and all have the type of the 
sheep ; and just as certain as the instinct of the sheep for finding 
out its fodder on the meadow is the Englishman's practical sense ; 
his fodder he finds, to be sure, but the whole lovely field, with 
the blue heavens above it, unfortunately is non-extant for his 
organ of perception." 

Again he says, April 5, 1855 : 

"The real delight of the English is oratorio; there their music 
becomes the interpreter of their religion— passe z mot U mot! 
Pour hours long do they sit in Exeter Hall, listening to one 
fugue after another in perfect confidence that they have dis- 
charged a good deed, in reward for which they wiil get nothing 
whatever to hear in heaven but the loveliest Italian operatic arias. 
It was this deep fervor of the English public that Mendelssohn 
gaged so well when he composed and conducted oratorios. . . . 
Mendelssohn is to the English completely what their Jehovah is 
to the Jews. And Jehovah's wrath now strikes the unbelieving 
one ; for you know that, among other great qualities, the dear 
God of the Jews is also credited with very much rancor." 

" To think that he put up with us ! " says Tke Academy. Hard 
cash, however, had something to do with it, for, as Chopin said, 
"the English are the only people who pay well." Had he lived 
until now, he would have added, "and the Americans." 



an ancient legend. The writer finds corroboratory evidence in 
favor of this hypothesis in the fact that feminine novelists devote 
much more space and attention to very ardent wooing than do 

men : 

" Recall for a moment the loving glances, the hand pressures, 
the kisses, which enliven the pages of Miss Mulock, and call to 
mind Stevenson's complaint concerning his inability to manage 
the swish of the petticoats. Think how few are the kisses of 
Kipling, how innumerable those of Mrs. Burnett or the tearful 
Miss Warner. 

"Of late, if again we base our conclusions on the novels, love- 
making has taken on a new and cheerless phase. Each lover, 
emulating the early example of Narcissus, falls in love with his 
or her own image, expects the other to do likewise, and sets 
about wooing with that end in view. Imagine, if one can, a 
more dismal vision than a procession of modern lovers. Contrast 
with the princes of the plumes and loving hearts the Reverend 
John Storm, the religious Mr. Helbeck, the incomprehensible Mr. 
Ware. Fancy any princess having the inclination, much less the 
time, to listen to the interminable discussions of anyone of them ! 

"Justice, however, recalls to our memory 'The Prisoner of 
Zenda, ' and we acknowledge the presence of a very prince of 
lovers, worthy a fairy tale itself." 



LITERARY TASTES OF CONVICTS. 



THE ART OF WOOING IN LITERATURE. 

THE evolution of the art of love-making is traced by a writer 
in Tke Atlantic Monthly (August), from the time of 
Dante's divine Francesco to the days of the "Prisoner of 
Zenda." This fine art is, says the writer, more largely influenced 
in its manifestations by environment, the times and customs, and 
most of all by the climate, than most people imagine : 

, "Take the lovers of the days of Dante. Did they not swoon 
from the very violence of their feelings, while, according to 
Chaucer, the suitors of England, after the fashion of Ellen Mont- 
gomery, fell to weeping the moment their eyes happened upon 
the object of their devotion ? The ' Morte d'Arthur, ' on its part, 
introduces us to lovers who are subject to constant physical col- 
lapses. They lose their appetites, occasionally their minds, al- 
ways their common sense. They swoon from joy, and make all 
manner of violent demonstration. Of all lovers they appear to 
have been the most inconvenient, since how was it possible to be 
ever ready to restore them with a sight of the lady, when, likely 
as not, she was locked in a dungeon or confined in a tower? 

"The Elizabethan lovers, true to the spirit of their age, sang 
love-songs to the music of the lute. They composed verses to 
Phyllida's eyes, and wrote lyrics to Clorinda Maying. A flowery 
bank, as background to a lady's charms, was an absolute neces- 
sity in the landscape, and, apparently, no one went wooing ex- 
cept in summer. The wearing of lutestring gowns introduced the 
laborious fashion of wooing by letter-writing, a method by no 
means inexpensive, when we call to mind the reams of paper con- 
sumed by Lovelace and Clarissa alone, not to estimate the excessive 
postage of the day nor the payment of the many special messen- 
gers employed by the gentleman. " 

With the disappearance of hair powder and knee-buckles a 
change came over the spirit of love-making. One did not have 
any longer to live up to a plume and lace ruffles. Therefore to- 
day, says this investigator, lovers are "entirely tailor-made," and 
no longer woo on the knee. 

The writer finds among nineteenth-century novelists many dif- 
ferent varieties of amative artists. He thinks that Scott hurries 
his lovers through the scene with a haste that suggests that both 
author and hero would rather that the latter were brandishing a 
broadsword or carving a venison at a festive board than that he 
were thus engaged. Dickens has "as sorry a lot of lovers as can 
well be encountered in the pages of romance. " 

Another discovery which this interesting investigator has made 
is that a woman invented the art of kissing — that is, according to 



A VISITOR to one of the large State's prisons gives an inter- 
esting account of the prison library and of the books that 
are most in demand. The library was the result partly of gifts, 
partly of twenty-five-cent fees paid by visitors. The money thus 
obtained was expended by the book committee largely in buying 
cheap English reprints at the department stores. The writer 
says (in the New York Sun) : 

" Such as it was, the library became very popular. It was the 
librarian's duty to pass along the tiers evenings with a basket of 
books, collecting and exchanging. There was something pathetic 
in the way his first appearance was greeted. As he stopped be- 
fore a cell a grab would be made through the bars. Whatever it 
was he had to give out, the inmate wanted it. One would have 
no difficulty in getting rid of a basket of shavings in like fashion. 
The average convict is so bereft that he will take anything and 
try to get more of it. Men unable to read were just as anxious 
for a book as their more educated fellows. 

"It followed that the choice lay largely with the librarian, tho 
' at first he had to contend with the inevitable convict suspicion. 
' I want that green book, ' one would say ; ' that one yon are hi- 
ding under the others. ' After the feeling that some one else was 
going to be favored bad worn away, the demand generally was 
for 'a novel.' The best definition of the prison conception of 
this term is probably a story where the action is rapid. 'Vanity 
Fair' was returned with disgust, the complaint being, 'I didn't 
want that dry stuff; I wanted a novel.' The convict desire, it 
must be borne in mind, is for that which is easy. On account of 
their deliberateness, Dickens's novels were by no means popular. 
The author's name, by the way, was invariably called 4 Dickson. ' 
There was some little demand for ' Oliver Twist ' on account of 
Bill Sykes and his dog, and for 'Old Curiosity Shop ' on account 
of Quilp and his boy. ' Pickwick Papers ' was never read through- 
out, but in places, as for instance 'Bob Sawyer's Party," and 
wherever Mr. Alfred Jingle appeared. 

"The favorite among Scott's novels was 'The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, ' the misfortune of the hero being doubtless the main 
attraction. The personal element is never lacking in a convict's 
reading. He is continually comparing the hero's fate with his 
own ; he is continually picturing what he would do under similar 
circumstances. The book most sought after, which was worn to 
threads and tatters, was 'Donovan,' by Edna Lyall. In this 
story the hero goes to the dogs, and after much suffering reforms 
and is rehabilitated. The average convict sympathized with the 
downfall, considered the suffering critically and with pride in his 
own endurance, and regarded the rehabilitation as the highest 
form of the purely imaginative in writing. To this personal ele- 
ment must also be attributed the zest with which even old men 
read Horatio Alger, Jr. "s stories. They all had been poor boys 
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on the streets ; perhaps in their dreams they seemed to rise to 
fame and fortune. 

" Dialect stories were not liked because they are hard to read. 
To this there was a single exception, the Irish tale, Charles 
Lever's romances being highly favored, with 'Charles O'Malley ' 
in the lead. ' Rory O'More ' and ' Handy Andy, ' by Lover, were 
also popular. Doubtless such a plot as that of the ' Little Minis- 
ter,' with its revelation of simple, quaint, and generous natures, 
would appeal to the convict heart, but not one in the case of this 
prison had the patience to finish the first chapter. There was an 
absolute lack of patience in reading, which made all poetry a 
closed book, except perhaps Macaulay's 'Lays ' and Bret Harte's 
verses. Much has been written about the magic power of ' Pil- 
grim 's Progress,' but it seemed to fail in prison. The first pages 
were be thumbed and grimy enough, but from where Christian 
and Faithful begin to talk they remained unsoiled." 

Scientific and philosophical works have no charm for the con- 
vict mind. Histories written in a popular style, however, were 
in demand : 

"Accounts of battles, not technical, were read with avidity, but 
a sea-fight seemed the crowning glory. There seemed to be no 
curiosity as to the why and wherefore of wars. To the convict 
mind they were both natural and inevitable. Pride in America 
was only matched by contempt for foreigners — natives of the 
British isles being excepted — and even Columbus was classed as 
a dago. Literary eccentricities were mercilessly condemned. 
With utter aversion Carlyle's 'French Revolution ' was handed 
back to the librarian. 'That fellow is no good; he can't even 
write decent English, ' was the verdict. 

"There was something pathetic, too, in the frequent requests 
for 'a book with pictures in it. ' There should be food in such a 
preference for reflection for those who reason regarding the aver- 
age convict from their own moral and mental standards. As 
well might one apply like tests to a child. The average convict, 
when removed from the fields which his cunning has made famil- 
iar, has but a blurred sight Printed letters fatigue him ; he has 
no apprehension for subtlety of expression ; he can find more 
pleasure in an actual representation of the ide'a, however rude. 

"In fine, then, the reading of the average convict must be sim- 
ple, easy, and able to hold the attention. To this there was one 
exception. The books provided by the Catholic priest were in 
regular demand by the Catholic convicts, however much or little 
they may have been inwardly digested. This accentuates a re- 
ligious difference between convicts apparent to all who have been 
associated with them." 



THE MAN WITHOUT THE HOE. 

THE question as to the justice of Mr. Edwin Markham's 
word-picture of "The Man with the Hoe " (see The Liter- 
acy Digest, March u, June 17, July 22) continues to be debated 
in the magazines and daily press. One writer in the New York 
Tunes calls attention to what he says is Mr. Markham's inversion 
of the real law of life : 

"Mr. Markham, teacher and scholar, knows that progress, not 
degradation, is the law of our being. He knows that however 
sad may have been that man's lot, it was infinitely better than 
that of his savage progenitor. 'Savagery was the formative 
period of the human race. Commencing at zero in knowledge 
and experience, without fire, without articulate speech, and with- 
out arts, our savage progenitors fought the great battle, first for 
existence and then for progress, until they secured safety from 
ferocious animals and permanent subsistence' ( Vide Morgan 
on ' Ancient Society,' p. 41). 

"Great as is the distance between Mr. Markham and 'The Man 
with the Hoe, ' it is as nothing as compared with that between 
tbem both and their prehistoric ancestor. The gain to 'The Man 
with the Hoe ' is enormous. He. too, ' is heir to all the ages, ' 
and has received a part of that great inheritance. The human 
race is not being degraded. It moves onward and upward. Our 
own generation has seen the abolition of slavery in America and 
of serfdom in Russia. The Peace Congress at The Hague is a 
iteppinR-stone toward Tennyson's dream of a parliament of men, 
a federation of the world. Men are better fed, clothed, and 



housed than they were fifty years ago. Children are being edu- 
cated. Pestilence has lost half its terrors. Famine is met and 
conquered. Disease is alleviated. Justice is softened. Man- 
ners are milder. The passion of philanthropy extends. We have 
much yet to do, but the desire to do it is widespread and reaches 
all ranks of society. Let us thank God and take courage." 

On the other band, Mr. Markham's admirers assert that he has 
shown himself in his poems to be an unmistakable optimist, be- 
lieving as he does in the ultimate solution of all social problems 
through the application of the principle of fraternity. It has 
been added that a walk through the slums of New York or of any 
modern city will very effectively convince an overconfident opti- 
mist — one who can see no deep injustice and wrong in present 
social conditions — that Mr. Markham's "Man with the Hoe" 
has innumerable counterparts in real life, tho these counterparts 
do not all bear hoes. The Criterion (New York, August 5) calls 
Mr. Markham "a poet with a message," and likens him to one of 
the Hebrew prophets : 

"Among the innumerable choir of song-birds comes a cry from 
the deeps. Here is one of the old barbaric tongues of poesy that 
has broken the long silence. It is a voice Dantesque in its terri- 
bleness, Miltonic in its vigor. Such a revival is curious, and has 
its origin in something deeper than personal experience. It 
springs, indeed, from some tremendous upheaval in universal 
thought. The heart of humanity is deeply stirring ; and these 
poems are but the surface indications, of which we shall have 
more as time goes on. 

"There has been a great deal of shallow criticism of 'The Maa 
with the Hoe. ' The poet has been accused of that oversensitive- 
ness to which the artistic temperament is popularly (tho errone- 
ously) thought to be subject. Owing to such undue sensitiveness 
to purely isolated phenomena, the poet, it is said, has pictured a 
wholly imaginary being surrounded by wholly imaginary condi- 
tions. In this view Millet and Markham are both mistaken ; the 
French peasant is by no means the miserable being he is repre- 
sented in picture and poem ; and the American farmer is certainly 
not fairly typified in either. Then, too, the introduction of agri- 
cultural machinery has compelled the passing of the man with 
the hoe. And, after all, the man of Markham's poem is not so 
utterly unhappy, since, not having the brains to realize the condi- 
tions to which he is condemned, he does not suffer so much after 
all. 

"Suppose we grant all this; yet the truth of the poem remains. 
'The Man with the Hoe' is the man with the trowel, the man 
with the plane, the man with the spade — in short, the man every- 
where who is condemned to ill-requited toil under conditions that 
render it impossible that he should 'have life and have it (more) 
abundantly ' — life being used in that special universal sense 
which the biblical writers sometimes employ. That there is an 
element of exaggeration in both picture and poem may be ad- 
mitted; but to perfectly epitomize one must exaggerate — in the 
way a telescope magnifies a star. 

"We have been told that 'The Man with the Hoe ' is socialistic 
— whatever that may mean. It is all very melancholy. If one 
can not indicate the need of social reform without being forced 
into the company of the confusion-beleaguered wits of the Karl 
Marx school, I, for one, with a full consciousness of all such reso- 
lution implies, will be willing to postpone social reform for some 
time yet. But of course 'The Man with the Hoe ' is not socialis- 
tic any more than it is evangelistic or rationalistic. It is a protest 
against existing social conditions — but so are Jeremiah and Isaiah. 

"This cry of Markham's is a clarion call to his fellow singers. 
It is a voice demanding the restoration of rights and reparation 
for wrong. But the answer to his appeal must be a song of hope. 
For beyond the long martyrdom of man there is the blazing sun 
of justice — joy after Golgotha. And he who shall sing the prom- 
ise with a power equal to this new singer's will be greater than 
Markham ; it is not too much to say that bis advent will mark the 
creation of a new world of song— the lines dividing the sleeping, 
dreaming world of poesy and the new and risen one." 

Referring to various criticisms that have been printed to the 
effect that Markham's poem is a misrepresentation of American 
farm life. The New Voice (New York. August 12) contains the 
following defense of the poem : 
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"As literary criticism this [criticism] is very poor stuff. Mark- 
ham's subject was a picture painted by Millet, and the peasant 
drawn by Millet was not an American farmer riding a sulky plow, 
but such a peasant as is to be found in country after country of the 
Old World. The poem fits the picture and voices with rare power 
the emotions aroused by Millet'sart. Judged as a poem, therefore, 
'The Man with the Hoe ' is one of the finest things yet produced 
in America. It has eloquence and depth and redeems the ugli- 
ness of the theme with rare beauty of expression. But we may 
say all this and yet call in question its philosophy. Wordsworth's 
'Ode to Immortality ' may be none the less the 'high-water mark 
of English literature, ' as it has been called, because the central 
thought (that of prenatal existence) is one that philosophers and 
scientists have not accepted. " 

The writer points out that the philosophy of Markham's poem 
is the same as that underlying Lowell's " A Parable, " the conclu- 
sion in each being that "social and political conditions are, in 
great measure at least, responsible for the brutishness and misery 
of the lower classes. " He continues : 

"But, cries one critic, that figure is not a true representative of 
the American farmers. True, and that very fact, were the critic 
keen-sighted enough to see it, proves Markham's case. That 
figure, 'stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox,' under the better 
social conditions of America has become, time and time again, a 
man, erect, self-reliant, with ideas in his head, music in his 
heart, books in his house, a pew in the church, and a boy or girl 
in college. How will you account for the change if not by the 
change of social environment, and the appeal to new hopes and 
ambitions which are produced by the change ? 

"Mr. Markham's philosophy is, we fear, dreadfully right. 
And every one of us who is sitting with folded hands in the pres- 
ence of social or political injustice must plead guilty when he 
asks: 

' Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whose breath blew oat the light within this brain ? ' " 

But some of Mr. Markham's critics are of the opinion that the 
man who in these days is so fortunate as to have a hoe — or any 
means of livelihood — is to be congratulated rather than condoled 
with. The New York Sun (August 2) prints" a letter from "a 
well-known gentleman whose entire responsibility is unques- 
tioned,'* offering three prizes, of $400, $200, and $100, for the 
three best poems on "The Man without the Hoe," that is, the 
man who has no chance to work. He says : 

"What about the man without the hoe? he who can not get 
work, or, having the opportunity to labor, won't do it? There 
are thousands of young men in this country who have been edu- 
cated up to the point where the honest and healthful occupation 
of their fathers in the field has become distasteful to them, and, 
in many cases, they have grown to be ashamed of it and of their 
parents. In European countries, particularly, there are multi- 
tudes of young men, the younger sons of titled people, for in- 
stance, who have been taught that common labor or work in the 
trades is beneath them, and they sink their individuality, their 
manhood, and their future in the ranks of the army and in petty 
government positions. They must have money, but they must 
earn it only in a 'genteel ' way. These are the men without the 
hoe — the real brothers to the ox. Who shall tell their story? 
Who shall best sing the bitter song of the incapables who walk 
the earth, driven hither and thither like beasts by the implacable 
sentiment of a false social education, suffering the tortures of the 
damned and bringing distress upon those dependent on them be- 
cause they have lost that true independence of soul that comes to 
him who dares to labor with bis hands, who wields the hoe and 
is the master of his destiny. 

"The writer would like to see a good poem written on these 
lines, and the subject is a great one. He therefore offers to give 
for the best poems written on this general subject $400 as first 
prize, $200 as second prize, and $100 as third prize ; the competi- 
tion to be decided by a committee of three, one to be the editor of 
The Sun and the others to be Mr. T. B. Aldrich and Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, if those gentlemen will be willing to serve on such a 
committee. All poems to be sent in to the editor of The Sun be- 
fore October 15 next. Brevity, strength of sentiment and expres- 
sion, and literary grace and beauty to be the factors of merit." 



WHY HAVE WE NO SATIRE? 

A RECENT English writer has expressed wonder that the 
land which produced Freneau and Lowell should at the 
present day have no satirists, and suggests that Americans would 
do well to cultivate this form of literature, which has been found 
so excellent a spur to moral and literary progress, from the days 
of Aristophanes and Juvenal to those of Pope, Voltaire, Burns, 
and Thackeray. A writer in The Atlantic speaks approvingly 
of this suggestion : 

"The advice is not new. It was an early surmise of Americans 
themselves that this form of literature was agreeable to their 
temper. Freneau chose it with deliberation in Revolutionary 
times, and defended his choice critically. Poe, in one of bis book 
reviews, maintained a similar opinion, tho the book of which he 
wrote had scarcely any fame except what he gave it. The suc- 
cess of Lowell, who attained a moral accuracy of the judgment 
which was unknown to Aristophanes and to Juvenal, might seem 
conclusive. But satire of the kind praised by Poe failed, and 
Freneau long ago ceased to be read by the many. So there must 
be something in this matter besides national aptitude. 

"It may be that the moods of an age have somewhat to do with 
the development of satiric power. The satirist must have that 
which arouses his ire and his wit, and of this mankind gives him 
a superfluity in every age. But he may need also a background 
of earnest feeling in the people who group themselves, with all 
their peculiarities, around him. 

"The question is whether we are in earnest now to the degree 
required. Of course we are full of ideas, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. Nothing is too trivial for our pursuit. On the other 
hand, nothing is powerful enough to centralize all our thoughts. 
Our conduct shows that we are looking for a thought capable of 
dominating us. We have a downright mania for organization 
and experiment. We start new kinds of societies every hour in 
the day. We are interested in religions, and genealogies, and 
social hobbies, and literary will-o'-the-wisps. Half the crowd of 
persons who gain what is called distinction do so by starting a so- 
called 'movement, 'and getting a constituency that will sneeze 
every time they take snuff. We are very much like that flying 
multitude which Dante found this side of the Styx, chasing every 
banner that rose. We are so nearly conscious of this fatuous 
vagrancy of intellect that we have coined words to mark its 
absurd effects. Ours is the age of ' fads. ' 

"It is certain that life will have to become strenuous instead of 
merely busy before such a poet can gain an audience. The day 
for describing Hudibras with one spur or Quixote with a paste- 
board helmet, or even for outlining such a starveling figure as 
Ichabod Crane, is long past. The exaggerated Hebrew features 
of contemporary prints have already ceased to be humorous. 
The presages of future satire are seen in those glimpses of the 
inner nature, which, rare as they are, show that the genius of 
satire is not dead. It is the poet's audience that is dead— dead 
to everything but its 'fads. ' " 



NOTES. 

Ibsen is reported to be zealously working on a new play, which he hopes 
to finish by autumn. The title is not to be made known at present. 

Kipling and Hall Caine are both said to be in danger of suffering from an 
"over boom." In the former case this arises from too much "stage man- 
agement," and too much " Stalkey stories," which shock some of his old 
readers and fail to interest many others. 

THE British bobby who was recently granted a pension of ^40 per annum 
by Mr. Balfour out of the civil list would probably be looked upon with 
contempt as a mere " literary feller " by the " practical politicians " of Tam- 
many Hall. He was named Charles Assheton, and was a policeman in the 
Monmouthshire force, in Wales. The Sheffield Telegraph says that during 
his spare hours he taught himself Latin, and studied literature and kindred 
subjects, in time becoming the author of many books of striking merit, 
among them an excellent history of Welsh literature. 

The following story of two famous British authors is related in the 
Springfield Republican'. When Rudyard Kipling was once on a visit to 
Thomas Hardy, he went to see a house which the author of "Tess "thought 
would suit him. While Mr. Kipling was out of hearing, Mr. Hardy ob- 
served to the landlady, "1 may mention to yon that this gentleman is no 
other than Rudyard Kipling." "Is that so?" she replied, " I never heard 
the name before." Presently Mr. Kipling found a convenient opportunity 
to say, " Perhaps you may not be aware that the gentleman who brought 
me here to-day is Mr. Hardy, the eminent author." "Oh, indeed," was her 
reply, " I don't know his name." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



NEW INVESTIGATIONS ON THE DRUG 
HABIT. 

THOSE drugs that are taken habitually for their pleasant 
effects belong almost universally to a class of poisons pos- 
sessing the curious property of gradually accustoming the human 
system to their results. The amount of morphin sometimes taken 
daily by a confirmed opium eater would kill a person unaccus- 
tomed to it i use, and the same is true of alcohol, cocain , hasheesh, 
and even tobacco. Recent researches on this interesting phenom- 
enon of "habitude" or "adaptation" in drugs, which is at the 
bottom of the alcohol problem, the opium problem, and every 
other similar problem, are treated of in an article signed "L. M.," 
in Cosmos (Paris, August 12). Says the writer: 

"This question of adaptation was the subject of an interesting 
report and of an important discussion at the recent Medical Con- 
gress at Lille. The author of the report, M. Simon, of Nancy; 
has studied the question under various aspects. 

"Adaptation may be produced by a large number of drugs, and 
when it has been established the persistence of useful effects is 
often noticed to accompany the disappearance of the injurious 
effects. 

"To take some examples, the iodid of potassium, even in small 
doses, produces in certain subjects -the symptoms of an acute 
cold, with a rash and great discomfort ; if the dose be lessened 
and kept up. the therapeutic effects will be produced without the 
disagreeable physiological effects. 

"Aptitude to endure drugs is sometimes in relation with cir- 
cumstances other than continued use : sex, age, and state of 
health have much to do with it. Thus, quinin causes roaring in 
the ears, which doubtless is lessened in some degree by use, but 
which never takes place in subjects attacked by intermittent 
fever, even when large doses of the drug are taken ; or which at 
least takes place with a very slight degree of intensity. It seems, 
in such cases, that the curative action replaces the physiological 
effects." 

In some cases, we are told, adaptation is a good thing, but 
when we have to do with poisons that act on the nervous system, 
such as morphin or alcohol, it becomes a danger. The author of 
the report already mentioned has studied the subject especially 
from this point of view, and is quoted as follows by the writer in 
Cosmos: 

"The diminution of poisonous action is not the only conse- 
quence of habit ; its effects are infinitely more complex, and the 
physiological properties of a drug in such cases seem to be nota- 
bly modified. A substance that, at the first dose, seems to make 
an impression, so to speak, on the entire organism, acts, at the 
end of a certain time, only on some particular portion of it, so 
that of the effects of the initial doses, some weaken and finally 
vanish, while others remain and keep on manifesting themselves, 
at least under certain conditions, during the entire period of ad- 
ministration of the poison. . . . Thus, subjects who take mor- 
phin for the first time have gastro-intestinal trouble, vertigo, and 
general discomfort, which symptoms disappear completely as 
they go on ; but the sensitive and psychic centers continue to be 
influenced; brain-excitation, excessive ideation, general well- 
being, and the quieting of pain continue, and this during a very 
long time." 

This persistence of excitability, however. Dr. Simon tells us, 
is not complete, and this is why the first doses have a more pow- 
erful effect than those that follow, so that the user of a drug must 
increase the dose continually to get the same result. Another 
curious thing is that the organs most sensitive at the first dose 
are generally those least affected by habitual use. To quote Dr. 
Simon again on this point : 

"At the end of chronic poisoning by small doses of atropin, the 
pupil expands after each dose, as in the normal state ; the sensi- 
tive centers retain their sensibility to morphin, and the psychic 



centers continue to be influenced by aicohol and tobacco. This 
proposition, however, is not always true: iodids when adminis- 
tered for a long time cease to produce the symptoms of a cold, 
and opium does not continue to determine great mental activity, 
but plunges the subject into a complete state of torpor. 

"The effects of habitude are not indefinite, and it has, in all 
cases, a limit that can not be passed with impunity. Of course, 
if we stop at a medium dose, even if this would be poisonous to a 
healthy subject, it can perhaps be borne easily all one's life. 
This is what happens daily with tobacco, and even with alcohol 
and opium. But use almost always degenerates into abuse ; the 
result is a slow and chronic poisoning whose symptoms differ en- 
tirely from those of the acute variety and which is remarkably 
alike in the case of different kinds of drug 

"To cure a case of poisoning there is no other way than the 
suppression of the poison ; but here we often have grave compli - 
cations to deal with. From this point of view, drugs of habit 
may be divided into two classes. Those of the first class do not 
produce undue mental activity and never become the object of an 
irresistible passion ; the suppression of these may cause no injuri- 
ous, or even painful, result. This is not the case with drugs that 
become so indispensable to the organism that the subject-can not 
do without them ; they are for him. in some degree, true foods, 
with the distinction that we may deprive ourselves, if necessary, 
of nourishment for a time, while the poison, as soon as its effects 
have passed off, demands immediate renewal. 

"If the habit has not lasted very long and the doses of the drug 
have been moderate, cure may be brought about ordinarily with 
reasonably great ease ; but when we have to deal with an invet- 
erate habit, and when the organism has been accustomed to large 
doses of the poison, the return to health takes place only at the 
end of long treatment, and death or mental alienation may be the 
result. Even when the disease has been cured, we must not for- 
get that there are backsliders, and that the slightest pretexts often 
suffice to produce them. " 

Dr. Simon's researches evidently do not hold out much hope to 
the inveterate drunkard or opium-eater. As for the person who 
is beginning to take some drug, trusting that the effects of habi- 
tude will protect him and that he will not go further than the 
medium dose, the word of science to such must coincide with Mr. 
Punch's celebrated "advice to young persons about to marry " — 
"Don't!" — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



CAREER OF THE LATE PROFESSOR BUNSEN. 

THE name of Prof. Robert Wilhelm Eberhard von Bunsen, of 
Heidelberg University, who died on August 16, was almost 
a household word with students of physics. Born at Gottingen, 
March 31, 1811, he hardly belonged to the present generation of 
investigators ; but be bad been identified with such great discov- 
eries in the past, and had given his name to utensils and appara- 
tus of such wide use, that his name could not be forgotten, altho. 
being nearly ninety years of age at his death, his active life as a 
scientific man had long been ended. The American Machinist 
speaks of him as " one of the great physicists of the century." It 
says : " He is classed as a chemist, which be was preeminently, 
but he was distinctly a larger man than that. In so far as chem- 
istry was his specialty, he was so omnivorous a specialist that the 
lines of his knowledge and research radiated from it to the re- 
motest corners of the physical field. " 

Professor Bunsen graduated from the University of Gottingen, 
where his father was a professor, when nineteen years old, and 
became a professor in the Polytechnic School at Cassel at twenty- 
two. His first years of independent work led to discoveries con- 
cerning arsenic which opened up long chapters of modern chem- 
istry. In 1838 he was "extraordinary professor " at the University 
of Marburg, and here he took up the study of the high furnace, 
inventing the appliances of the hot-blast, and developing his 
method of gas analysis. In 1841 be began the study of elec- 
trolysis and the electric arc, and invented the Bunsen battery- 
cell, which was in use until the advent of the dynamo. His 
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calorimeter was far in advance of any known, and he invented 
other instruments for the investigation of heat phenomena. The 
laboratories of to-day are full of bis contrivances, and every shop 
knows the Bunsen burner, while it is also an indispensable part 
of the Welsbach gas-burner. In 1S52 he became professor in the 
University of Heidelberg, where he stayed to the end of his days. 

Of Bunsen's greatest work— that in connection with the inven- 
tion and development of the spectroscope — .1 writer in The Elec- 
trical Review says : 

"In 1857 he returned to his studies of spectrum analysis. He 
called to his assistance Kirchoff, the young professor of physics 
at Heidelberg, to deal with the problems of general physics in- 




THE LATE PROF. R. W. E. VON BUNSEN. 

volved. The result of the investigations was not only the final 
discovery of spectrum analysis and of the spectroscope, but also 
the creation of three branches of science — spectroscopy as a de- 
partment of optics, spectroscopic astronomy, and spectroscopic 
chemistry. By means of the spectrum lines, Bunsen discovered 
the metals thallium, caesium, and rubidium." 

In 1883 Bunsen was chosen one of the eight foreign associates 
of the French Academy of Sciences, one of the highest scientific 
honors attainable. The writer of the notice already quoted from 
The American Machinist says further of his work and character : 

"The eccentricity of Bunsen's genius was in the fact that be 
was without any abnormal mental traits. He betrayed no stu- 
pendous egotism. He gave to all others more than their full 
share of credit, many times going out of his way to attribute to 
others what was distinctly his own. In the history of science 
Bunsen is likely to find a lesser place than belongs to him, from 
the fact that be leaves so little written record. He thought too 
fast to think in words, and his lectures were full of inaccuracies 
of language. It is said that he could not answer verbal questions, 
either oral or written, and could not have passed a decent exam- 
ination upon hisown discoveries. These discoveries are lastingly 
embodied in the daily practise of the laboratory and the work- 
shop, and his life has been a mighty force in the advancement of 
civilization. " 

In a notice of Bunsen's life. The Scientific American says of 
him : 

"He was almost the last of the great men who have made 
modern science what it is to-day. His long and useful life was 
filled with the most splendid achievements in many sciences, but 
it was as a chemist that he will be chiefly remembered 



" In looking over the names of the scientists of the last half 
century, it is almost impossible to find one whose personal con- 
tributions to science for the good of the world have been so great 
as those of Bunsen, and the many hundreds of pupils who during 
the last half -century have been benefited by personal contact with 
him are now doing the world's work in chemistry in hundreds of 
laboratories. " 



SUPPRESSION OF WEATHER FORECASTS IN 
MANILA. 

THE accusation that the United States authorities have im- 
properly suppressed the issue of weather forecasts by the 
Spanish observatory in Manila has been officially answered. It 
will be remembered that this accusation, as translated in these 
columns from the French journal Cosmos, gave the impression 
that our act was instigated by the jealousy of the director of the 
Hongkong observatory. It now appears from a brief note on 
"Meteorology in the Philippines," published in The National 
Geographic Magazine (Washington, July) , that this official. Dr. 
Doberck, was indeed at the bottom of the matter ; but, it is said, 
he was entirely within his rights in requesting that the foreign 
forecasts in Manila be discontinued, as it is contrary to inter- 
national usage to publish such forecasts. Our War Department's 
action, therefore, it is asserted, was quite in conformity with in- 
ternational courtesy. We quote below the explanatory note just 
referred to : 

"In a communication dated November 5, 1898, Dr. W. Doberck, 
director of the Hongkong observatory, informed the chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau that the Manila observatory was 
continually communicating sensational typhoon warnings to the 
newspapers in Hongkong, and that as this action was against 
international regulations laid down for the guidance of meteoro- 
logical authorities, which prohibit an authority in one country to 
issue storm warnings for another country, he desired and recom- 
mended that the American government of the Philippines put a 
stop to this irregularity, which interfered so materially with the 
work of the Hongkong observatory. 

"Acting upon the recommendation made by Dr. Doberck, and 
approved by the chief of the United States Weather Bureau, the 
Secretary of Agriculture requested the Secretary of War to pro- 
vide for discontinuing telegraphic typhoon warnings from the 
Manila observatory to points outside of the Philippine Islands. 
The position taken by the United States authorities was that the 
Manila observatory was improperly interfering with the British 
observatory by sending warnings into the territory covered by 
the observatory at Hongkong, and that warnings of this character 
should not be sent except upon the request of the British Govern- 
ment They held that as director of the British meteorological 
observatory, having supervision over meteorological matters 
for the British Government in China, Dr. Doberck would not be 
justified in sending weather forecasts to Manila, and that such 
action on his part would, with propriety, be resented by the offi- 
cials of the Manila observatory. In this position they were 
strengthened by the relations which have for many years existed 
between the prominent meteorological services of the world. The 
United States and Canadian meteorological services never pre- 
sume to issue forecasts or storm warnings for any part of the ter- 
ritory under the sovereignty of the other, notwithstanding that 
they have in their possession daily meteorological observations 
from observatories both in the United States and Canada." 



The American Association Meeting.— The annual 

meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Columbus, Ohio, from August 21 to August 2s, 
inclusive, was attended, according to the accounts in the daily 
press, by about eight hundred members. The retiring president. 
Prof. Frederic W. Putnam, opened the session with an address 
entitled "A Problem in American Anthropology," in which he 
discussed the question of the unity or diversity of prehistoric man 
in America. The president for this year. Prof. Edward Orton, 
of Columbus, in reply to addresses of welcome from various rep- 
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resentatives of the city, gave a review of the history of science 
that was highly praised. Most of the work of the association, as 
is usual, was done in the various sections, devoted each to its 
special branch of science, and the three days from the 23d to the 
25th were occupied with the meetings of these and of numerous 
affiliated societies. After the close of the regular sessions the 
members and their friends were offered the choice of four different 
scientific excursions, thus cataloged by the correspondent of Elec- 
tricity : " A trip to Fort Ancient, the great prehistoric fortification, 
in Warren County, which, by state law. is under the care of the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. This society will act 
as host at the fort, which is seventy-five miles from Columbus. 
Second, an excursion to the great coal-mines of Ohio, sixty-five 
miles to the south, showing the 'fallen forests ' and different sys- 
tems of mining coal; third, a 110-mile trip, via Sandusky, to 
Kelley's Island and Put-in- Bay in Lake Erie, showing the station 
of the United States Pish Commission and great glacial grooves 
and strontia ; fourth, an excursion to the famous old Indian fort 
at Newark, Ohio, and to the botanical and geological curiosities 
in Licking Valley. ' At the close of the last session Prof. R. S. 
Woodward, of Columbia, was chosen president for the next an- 
nual meeting, which is to be held at New York. 



A VETERAN SCIENTIST'S RETIREMENT. 

A A UCH interest is taken in the scientific world in the ap- 
proaching retirement from his professor's chair in Glas- 
gow University of Lord Kelvin, who, before his elevation to the 
peerage in 1892, was known as Sir William Thomson. Readers 
•f The Literary Digest do not need to be reminded that since the 




LORD KELVIN. 
Courtesy of The Western Ete. trician. 

death of Von Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin has held the undisputed 
primacy among living experts in physical science. He affords one 
of the few instances of a person raised to the peerage for eminent 
services who has made his title equally well known with his family 
names by reason of the continuance of those services. With most 
men entrance into the peerage has been a retirement from active 
duty, but Lord Kelvin's contributions to science have been as 
valuable, considering the relatively short time in which they have 
been made, as were those of William Thomson. Says The 
Western Electrician, speaking of his retirement : 

" Lord Kelvin is eminent as an inventor as well as a physicist. 
His mirror galvanometer rendered the early Atlantic cables eco- 
nomical in working, and he was knighted in 1866 for his aid to 
transatlantic telegraphy. His siphon recorder was an improve- 
ment, and be has invented other valuable aids to submarine-cable 
laying and navigation. His electrical measuring instruments are 
well known. In 1892 Sir William Thomson became Baron Kel- 
vin. He is an ex-president of the Royal Society and has received 



many other honors. Lord Kelvin has surveyed the whole field of 
electricity and magnetism, as his published works and inventions 
show. He was consulted in relation to the Niagara Falls project, 
and on his last visit to the United States, two years ago this sum- 
mer, he inspected the electrical plant at the Falls with great in- 
terest. His appointment as the technical adviser of the new 
British Westingbouse Electric and Manufacturing Company is a 
late announcement." 



The Yacht "Columbia's" Steel Mast.— The recent 

breaking of the steel mast of the cup-defender Columbia has 
caused much discussion among engineers about steel as a material 
for masts in general, and the construction of this mast in particu- 
lar. Says The Marine Review on the subject: "One authority 
has claimed that the Columbia' $ mast failed because it was of 
poor design, being built up of a number of pieces of sheet metal, 
riveted together, the argument being set forth that the riveted 
joint is in itself a source of weakness. It is asserted that at best 
not more than three fourths of the strength of the plate is avail- 
able. The engineers who take this view bold that to have pro- 
duced a light and unbreakable steel mast it should have been 
made from an ingot of high carbon nickel steel, hollow forged on 
a mandrel and finally finished by turning in the lathe to proper 
contour. A mast of this construction, it is said, would have had 
no weak point and could have been made of uniform strength to 
the utmost exactness. If desired, it might be treated by oil tem- 
pering, and under such circumstances would, it is asserted, have 
been twice as strong, weight for weight, as the riveted mast 
which gave way. The supporters of this plan admit that to have 
carried it out would have been costly, but they contend that the 
results would have justified the expense. But the Herreshoffs, 
evidently, cling to their original idea, for it is announced that the 
Columbia's mast is being repaired and will be ready for use ia 
less than a week. The new plating will, however, be one fortieth 
of an inch heavier than that at first put on. As the strain seemed 
to come in the middle of the mast, precautions are being taken to 
strengthen the spar at that point. " 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

A natural curiosity consisting of a mountain of alum is described in Lt 
Tour du Monde : 44 It is found in China, 20 kilometers [12^ miles! from the 
village of Liou-Chik, and bears the name of Fan-Chan mountain. It has a 
diameter of not less than 16 kilometers [10 miles] at its base and a height of 
590 meters [1,940 feet). For centuries the inhabitants of the country have 
exploited this natural source of wealth, digging from it yearly hundreds 
of tons of alum. To obtain it they quarry blocks of stone, which they first 
heat in great furnaces and then in vats filled with boiling water. The alum 
crystallizes out and forms a layer 15 centimeters [6 inches] thick. The 
compact layer thus produced is afterward cut into blocks weighing 50 kilo- 
grams [no pounds]."— Translation made for The Literary Digest. 

44 The manufacture of telephone apparatus has so far advanced in Japan," 
says Electricity, August 16, " that, with the exception of springs, for the 
supply of which foreign aid is still depended on, all other necessary para- 
phernalia can be made at home at about one half the cost of foreign goods. 
At present, therefore, only a very small portion of telephone apparatus is 
being imported. . . . The manufacture is carried on both at government 
and private shops, between which no particular difference is noticeable re- 
garding workmanship. It is thought in some circles that to encourage the 
development of the industry the government shops ought to be closed and 
greater patronage accorded private enterprises. There are in Tokyo quite 
a number of such factories, of which only two or three are doing business 
on a large scale. There exist also a few in Osaka, as usual turning out a 
cheap and inferior quality." 

THE following instance of loss of hair due to mental shock is related by 
M. Boissier in Le Progris Mtdical, June 17. He says, as translated by Tht 
ljincet: "The subject was a vigorous peasant, aged thirty-eight years, who 
was not of a nervous temperament beyond being slightly emotional. His 
hair was abundant and of a dark chestnut color and not even slightly in- 
terspersed with white filaments. One evening, as he was returning home, 
preceded by his mule, on which was mounted his son, aged eight years, 
the animal slipped and the child was thrown off and trampled on several 
times. He was only severely bruised, but the father thought he was killed, 
and in endeavoring to save him was terror-stricken. He trembled and 
had palpitations and a feeling of cold and tension in the face and head. 
On the following day the hairs of the head, beard, and eyebrows com- 
menced to fall in qnantities so that after eight days he was absolutely bald. 
At the same time the skin of the face and head became paler. Without 
delay the hairs began to grow again in the form of a colorless down. 
Soon all the affected regions were covered with finer, more silky, and a 
little more thinly sown, completely White hair. The hair of other regions 
was not affected." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



THE RELATION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
TO BIBLICAL SCIENCE. 

"DISHOP POTTER has recently been charged by the New 



York Sun with denying the sacred character of the Scrip- 



tures because he referred to them lately as "literature. " It has 
also been said that the Episcopal church, by making welcome 
within her fold such men as Dr. Briggs, Dr. Potter, and other 
"advanced" thinkers, is disloyal to her historic standards. The 
Churchman, however, which it will be remembered has persist- 
ently defended the ordination of Dr. Briggs, asserts that a spirit 
of open-mindedness toward all truth and a refusal to promulgate 
dogmatic teaching in relation to principles not clearly taught in 
the Bible have always been distinguishing marks of the Anglican 
Church. The writer continues : 

"Some have charged her with an unworthy laxness in thus re- 
fusing to demand of her members acceptance of certain specula- 
tions. She has been faulted for a colorless latitude that, it was 
imagined, left room for denial of vital truth. Yet nothing could 
be further from the fact. While following the precedent of our 
Lord Himself in refusing to require belief in any theory of the 
sacraments, the ministry, the church, or even of the Incarnation 
itself, that exceeds the limits of revelation, she does require, in 
the most explicit language, that these ordinances and these facts 
be recognized as of divine obligation on every member of the 
Christian Commonwealth. This position is so wholly admirable 
and salutary that it is impossible not to believe that it reflects that 
wisdom which is the gift of God the Holy Ghost 

"This policy has had marked results. The church that stands 
before all others as the advocate of the critical study of Holy 
Scripture, as well as of its supernatural inspiration, is the church 
that has done more than all others to interpret the Bible to the in- 
creased knowledge and varying needs of each age. The Anglican 
idea of the use of the Bible is to make it at once the best-known 
and best-understood book in the world. To show bow far this 
idea has been fruitful, it is only necessary to compare the destruc- 
tive if exhaustive criticism of Germany, and the wild if brilliant 
hypotheses of French savants, with the sober, rational, and con- 
structive labors of English and American scholarship. 

"Indeed, not only has the church no fear of the results of criti- 
cism, but she insists that this work is her proper function. The 
Bible is her book. Its interpretation properly belongs to the 
body that during many years and with much contention decided 
on its limits and accepted its authority. Her scholars are men 
trained in the very highest exercise of the human mind, but they 
are men of reverence, of balance, and of sanity in judgment. 
Their conception of their work makes the ultramontane neglect 
of the Bible as impossible as the ultra-Protestant garbling of it." 

Referring to the pessimistic utterances of The Sun, the writer 
•ontlnues : 

" Men of this type are to be found both without and within the 
church. And their reverence for time-honored traditions that 
are losing their vitality has drawn forth many jeremiads and fore- 
casts of disaster. These have found expression in numberless 
forms; but the very worst and weakest we have seen is the edi- 
torial utterances of the New York Sun. This organ has ventured 
to charge not only the bishop of New York, but even the church 
herself, with disloyalty to her standards. The basis of this 
charge is that Bishop Potter has pronounced the Bible ' a litera- 
ture, * and that the church has allowed the widest critical study 
— as if these things were crimes. From these premises, the con- 
clusion is drawn that both the bishop and the church deny the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, together with the divine revelation 
contained therein. It seems next to impossible for an intelligent 
journal in these days to be guilty, either through ignorance or 
viciousness, of the fallacy of the ' undistributed middle ' in a 
question of such supreme consequence. 

"And yet we can find no other explanation of The Sun's atti- 
tude. When it says because Bishop Potter calls the Holy Scrip- 
tures a ' literature,' that therefore he means to deny their divine 
character and to imply that they are merely of human origin. 



and when- it charges that the church, in allowing the widest criti- 
cal research, is false to her own claim as the preserver of Holy 
Writ — then it deliberately introduces into its conclusion that 
which is not contained in the premises. On the contrary, Bishop 
Potter's utterances and the church's history demonstrate an abso- 
lute faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures. It is because of 
this very faith that the bishop of New York and the church are 
perfectly willing to recognize the Bible as subject to all the con- 
ditions of literary history, and hence properly open to every 
legitimate critical inquiry. 

"TLe Bishop of Durham, recognized as the most eminent theo- 
logian of the English church, says that a Christian scholar ' will 
accept without the least misgiving the canon that the Bible must 
be interpreted " like any other book " ; and his reward will be, to 
find that it is by the use of this reverent freedom he becomes as- 
sured with a conviction, rational and immovable, that it is not 
like any other book. ' " 

The writer, in further confirmation of his statements, quotes as 
follows from the report of the committee on the "Critical Study 
of the Bible." which was put forth authoritatively in a special 
resolution of the last Lambeth Conference : 

"We have been bidden to study the Bible like any other book ; 
but such study has shown us how absolutely the Bible differs from 
any other book. We have come to see the significance of the fact, 
that no authoritative decision on the nature of inspiration has ever 
been given by the church ; and certainly the significance of the 
principle, that we have no right to determine by arbitrary presup- 
positions what must be the character of the records of revelation. 
We have come to realize, with new conviction : 

" (i) The variety, the fulness, the continuous growth shown in 
the Bible, and that it is a Divine library rather than a single 
book. 

" (2) The permanent value of the several books of the Old, as 
well as of the New Testament, when each is placed in its histori- 
cal environment, and in relation to the ruling ideas of its time. " 

More impressive still, we are told are these words from the 
Lambeth Encyclical of 1897, which records the conviction of the 
bishops of the Anglican communion throughout the world : 

"The critical study of the Bible by competent scholars is es- 
sential to the maintenance in the church of a healthy faith. That 
faith is already in serious danger which refuses to face questions 
that may be raised either on the authority or the genuineness of 
any part of the Scriptures that have come down to us. Such re- 
fusal creates painful suspicion in the minds of many whom we 
have to teach, and will weaken the strength of our own conviction 
of the truth that God has revealed to us. A faith which is always- 
or often attended by a secret fear that we dare not inquire lest in- 
quiry should lead us to results inconsistent with what we believe, 
is already infected with a disease which may soon destroy it. 
But all inquiry is attended with a danger on the other side, unless 
it be protected by the guard of Reverence, Confidence, and Pa- 
tience. . . . The central object of Christian faith must always be 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. The test which St. Paul gives of 
the possession of the Holy Spirit is the being able to say that Jesus 
is the Lord. If a man can say with his whole heart and soul that 
Jesus is the Lord, he stands on a rock that nothing can shake." 



The Only "Christian Dally."— What is said to be the 
"only Christian daily newspaper in the world " is to be found in 
Montreal, where it was established over half a century before 
the author of " In His Steps " painted the imaginary difficulties of 
such a journal. The Christian Commonwealth, London, thus 
speaks of it : 

"The Montreal Witness has been in existence for fifty-four 
years, and has now a constituency of 200,000 readers. It has 
from the first refused advertisements of strong drink, tobacco, 
theaters, and quack medicines, and thus sacrifices at least j£io, - 
000 a year. And yet it is a splendid success. The paper was 
originated as The Weekly Witness by a sturdy Scotch Christian 
and temperance advocate, Mr. John Dougall. His son, John 
Redpath Dougall, persuaded him to convert it into an evening 
halfpenny organ. This son has carried on the traditions of his 
father. He refuses all business alliances with Belial, and allows 
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no space to theater and sporting gossip. He has made foes in 
plenty, and attempts have been made to blow up his works with 
dynamite. To bis sturdy character is ascribed the fact that none 
of the Canadian dailies issue Sunday editions. " 



PROTESTANT MISSIONARY CONDITIONS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

A RCHBISHOP IRELAND, of St Paul, was lately asked to 
give his views concerning the duty of people of all denom- 
inations to do something for the work of religious reconstruction 
in the Philippines. In reply to this editorial request, the arch- 
bishop says in an interview ( The Outlook, August 26) : 

"I will speak frankly, and give expression to my convictions as 
a Catholic and as an American. As a Catholic, I can not approve 
of any efforts of Protestants to affect the religious duties of the 
inhabitants of the islands. Catholics are there in complete con- 
trol : they have a thorough church organization ; the inhabitants 
are Catholics ; some of them may not live up to the teachings of 
their faith, but they have no idea of abandoning that faith for 
another. It represents all they have ever known of a higher life. 
Protestantism will never take the place in their hearts of that 
faith. To take from them their faith is to throw them into abso- 
lute religious indifference. If the inhabitants of those islands 
were all Protestants, would Protestants ask Catholics to unite 
with them in the work of Protestant disintegration ? Now, as an 
American I will no less object to efforts to implant Protestantism 
in those islands. Why ? Because I want to see American rule 
made possible in those islands. Do your Protestant missionaries 
realize that tbey are doing the greatest harm to America by ma- 
king her flag unpopular? Spain has already begun to say to her 
former subjects: 'You have objected to our rule. Very well, 
what have you in place? You have given up to strangers not 
only your civil government ; they are also taking away your re- 
ligion. "... If I were America's enemy to-day, I would say to 
American Protestants, Hurry on your missionaries to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, and have them tell the inhabi- 
tants of those islands that their historic faith is wrong and that 
they ought to become Protestants. This would be the speediest 
and most effective way to make the inhabitants of those islands 
discontented and opposed to America. 

"Now. I will call your attention to something that occurred in 
Algeria years ago. Before he became President of France, Gen- 
eral MacMahon was governor of Algeria. He was an ardent 
Catholic, as ardent as any, and be believed that Roman Catho- 
licism was the best religion for the whole world. That he be- 
lieved as an individual ; but what did he do as governor ? Why, 
be issued orders restricting missionary effort of any sort. Catholic 
or Protestant. He proposed to have peace while France was try- 
ing to assimilate that country. He called the Muslem sheiks to- 
gether, and he assured them that no Mohammedans would be 
disturbed in the exercise of their faith. He kept his word. He 
may have displeased some missionaries, but be grounded French 
civilization in Algeria, and be did it in the only possible way, 
too — by proving to an alien race and religion that the French 
were friends to both, not enemies 

"In the name of religion, of civilization, of common sense, give 
.the Catholic Filipinos at least a chance to know us as we really 
are, that we are not out there to stir up religious as well as politi- 
cal hate. A Minneapolis soldier the other day actually sent home 
from Manila as trophies from the Philippines Catholic vestments. 
What sort of civilization is that to introduce into those islands ? 
We must assure the Filipinos without delay that no churches will 
be looted, no vestments stolen, that Catholic churches and monas- 
teries will be respected everywhere; that what we are introducing 
is a civilization under which Catholics and Protestants have equal 
rights under equal state protection." 

Dr. J. 6. Schurman, chairman' of the Philippine Commission, 
took a similar view, it will be remembered, upon his return to 
this country. He called attention to the fact that notwithstanding 
their deep-seated opposition to the friars, the Filipinos are faith- 
ful in their allegiance to the Pope. Time and time again, be 
said, their leaders, in conference with him, would end their bitter 



denunciation of the religious orders with the words, " But, never- 
theless, you must not think we are not devout Roman Catholics." 
He said further : 

"This religious attitude is something that we must as a nation 
take into account. We must not go over there thinking that the 
Filipinos are heathen still. There may be a small field for Protes- 
tant missions in the islands, but I am inclined to think that the 
Roman Catholics will continue to have the advantage." 

Now that President McKinley has concluded a treaty with the 
Sultan of Sulu, a Mohammedan archipelago which forms a por- 
tion of the Philippine group, by the terms of which it is apparently 
agreed that the religious customs of the country, including po- 
lygamy and slavery, shall not be interfered with, the cup of the 
American missionaries is full, thinks the New York Evening Post : 

"It thus appears that Mohammedanism and Romanism are to 
have free course and be glorified in the Philippines, with the 
sanction of our Methodist President, while the Protestant mis- 
sionary societies are practically to be warned off the preserves. 
It is Dr. Burchard's 'rum, Romanism, and rebellion ' over again, 
with the addition of polygamous and slaveholding Mohamme- 
danism flying the American flag. Or, to quote the sententious 
language of the Manila Freedom of July 7: 'Expansion carries 
with it the Bible, bullets, and beer. ' 

"Where the Bible is coming in it is bard to say ; but the bullets 
are certainly flying and the beer is flowing. This very number of 
Freedom contains no less than thirteen display advertisements of 
beer and liquors. It reads, in fact, like a brewers' organ, and 
fairly reeks of the bar-room. We recommend, by the way, the 
reading aloud of a file of Freedom at the next meeting of the mis- 
sionary boards. It would show them the pious and uplifting in- 
fluences now active in Manila in the name of America. This 
daily paper describes itself as 'an American paper for the Ameri- 
can soldier, ' but its tone is uniformly of low vulgarity and pro- 
fanity. For example, it closes an editorial discussion of the 
question of local taxation with the following choice words : ' The 
whole damn thing is assuming the proportions of a huge joke. ' 
Missionaries are barred out, but Freedom is there to give the 
Filipinos a daily sample of American refinement and religion. 

"All these are depressing facts for the missionaries, who have 
good reason to think they have been badly buncoed by Mr. 
McKinley. He has effusively joined them in pious thanks to 
Providence for having taken us to the Philippines, has shrewdly 
availed himself of the great political aid they have rendered him, 
and now is leaving them in the lurch. It is enormous shipments 
of beer which have so far been the chief result of his policy, and 
exports of the Bible to the Philippines are distinctly discouraged. 
The missionaries have our sympathy. " 

President Schurman and others who have had opportunities for 
knowing the truth have explicitly denied, however, that the ac- 
cusations of church sacrilege made against American soldiers in 
the Philippines are true, altho the Roman Catholic papers from 
New York to San Francisco continue to make the charge, and 
one paper even gives a photograph showing a company of Ameri- 
can soldiers encamped before the altar in the nave of a church, 
with their clothing and other impedimenta hanging from the 
walls and side decorations of the sacred edifice. The American 
flags and American uniform are unmistakable. The Chicago 
Inter Ocean says on this subject : 

" The New World of this city, printed, under date of August 
12, an article charging American soldiers in the Philippines with 
church desecration and other 'most revolting atrocities.' The 
statement was anonymous, but was published with the remark 
that the writer was a man of high character. A briefer and less 
pretentious utterance on the same subject and to the same effect, 
said to have been made by 'Private Prendergast, U. S. I.,' was 
printed in connection with the anonymous statement. The most 
extravagant language was used in presenting this indictment 
against American soldiers, and the publication of the whole arti- 
cle led the German Catholic societies to meet and condemn in 
extreme terms the army of the United States in the Philippines. 

"As no such charges had been made by any daily newspaper in 
the United States, The Inter Ocean began an investigation to 
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determine the origin of them. It obtained emphatic and sweep- 
ing denials from General Anderson, himself a Catholic, from 
Gen. Charles King, and from President Schurman of the Philip- 
pine Commission. All of these gentlemen, until recently in the 
Philippines, denounced the statements as wanton slanders, and 
made it clear that the persons responsible for church desecration 
in the Philippines were rebels and not Americans. 

The Inter Ocean at once attempted to identify and locate 
this "Michael Prendergast," and discovered from the army roster 
that "there is no Michael Prendergast of the Sixth United States 
Infantry " as charged, and that the only person of that name who 
has been in the army during the past five years has not been in 
the Philippines, but on detached service at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. Neither, according to the investigations of The Inter 
Ocean, are there any stolen ecclesiastical vestments on exhibition 
in any shop in St. Paul or Minneapolis. 



IS CHRISTIANITY MAKING PROGRESS AMONG 
THE JEWS? 

IN many Jewish circles it is regarded as a well-established 
fact that no Israelite becomes a Christian except for sordid 
reasons. Christians, on the other hand, point to such cases as 
Neander, Pick, Philippi, and others prominent in church and 
state as evidence of the fact that the Gospel is a power also 
among "the lost sheep of the house of Israel." A careful statis- 
tical study of this problem is found in Nathanael (Nos. 3 and 4), 
the mission journal published by Professor Strack, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The article, which covers nearly fifty pages, 
is from the pen of Pastor de le Roi, himself a convert, who has 
published a three-volume work on the subject. The substance 
of his article is as follows : 

In the present nineteenth century the attitude of Israel toward 
modern civilization has been completely changed, and this change 
has been of a kind that paved the way for a recognition of the 
claims of Christianity among this people. Before the present 
century, both by choice and by necessity, Israel sought absolute 
isolation from the rest of the natives, and did not seek to enter 
into the life and development of the peoples in the midst of whom 
they lived, preferring to remain a religious communion by them- 
selves, not influencing others nor being influenced by them. 

Largely through the efforts of the philosopher Moses Mendels- 
sohn, this attitude has been changed, and the whole modern Jew- 
ish type of life has become something new. Mendelssohn de- 
manded of bis fellow religionists that they should become a part 
and portion of the peoples among whom their lot had been cast, 
and be not only Jews, but also Germans, French, or English. It 
was thought that such a union could be effected without any 
detriment to the religious views of the Israelites ; but in this re- 
spect those who advised the innovation were seriously mistaken. 
Modern civilization is essentially a product of Christianity, and 
participation in its best work is possible only by recognition, to 
greater or less extent, of the principles of Christianity. More- 
over, the new attitude of the Jews could not but make them more 
susceptible to the same influences that have given to other peo- 
ples their unique type of culture and civilization. In this way 
the ground was prepared for a greater influence of the Gospel on 
the Israelites, and this influence has been at work all along with 
good results. 

The only reliable basis, however, for a computation of the ex- 
tent to which Christian principles have become a factor in modern 
Jewish life is that of actual statistics. Such statistics are acces- 
sible from the Protestant, the Roman Catholic, and the Greek 
Catholic churches, as also from the many special mission societies 
and from the official lists of converts as reported by the statisti- 
cians of Germany. Taking all these sources together, and put- 
ting only a conservative estimate on their data, we have the re- 
markable fact that Gospel work among the Israelites has, from 
the point of numbers, been relatively more successful than among 
any other people of the world. The summary of the accessions 
made to the Christian church from the Israelites since the begin- 



ning of the present century, as collected from all the reports of 
baptisms, are as follows : 

Received into the Protestant church 7*i74° 

Received into the Roman Catholic church 57.3°° 

Received into the Greek Catholic church 74,5°° 

Total s°4.S4° 

Then, too, in the case of "mixed marriage," marriages be- 
tween Jews and Christians, it has been demonstrated a hundred 
times over that the gains in conversion of parents and children 
are in nearly all cases in favor of Christianity, and the accessions 
from this source have been during the past hundred years nearly 
20,000, making in round numbers nearly 225,000 additions to the 
Christian churches from the Jews during the present century. 
These baptisms are, as far as the leading countries are concerned, 
distributed as follows : Russia, 84,500; Austro- Hungary, 44,760; 
Great Britain, 23.500; Germany, 22.500. A regular proportion 
has not been maintained in these additions, the lowest numbers 
being in the sixth and seventh decade. At present the average 
additions per year number as follows : 

Protestant church *,45° 

Roman Catholic church 1,250 

Greek Catholic church. .. 1,100 

Mixed marriages 1,450 

Total 5,150 

These figures are increasing each year, and it is becoming more 
and more apparent that the Protestant type of Christianity is 
proving more attractive to the Israelites than either of the Catho- 
lic churches. 

These conclusions are in part corroborated by the figures pub- 
lished in the new annual, the well-known Jahrbuch for 1899, of 
the Church of Germany, edited by Pastor J. Schneider, of Elber- 
feld, which (pp. 201-210) enters fully upon the question, supple- 
menting to a considerable extent the account of Nathanael. 
Prom this source we extract the following data : 

The number of conversions from Judaism to Christianity in 
Germany has increased right along. Twenty-five years ago the 
average Lumber was about 65, but of late years it has been about 
500 and more, most of these takiug place in Berlin. Among 
these converts are many philologists, jurists, and other educated 
mm. — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



MUSIC AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CREEDS. 

MOST churches of the present day call in music as an im- 
portant adjunct of religious service. Canon S. A. Barnett, 
of Toynbee Hall. London, seems to go farther and to suggest 
that, in the slums of London, music may advantageously be made 
a substitute for other forms of religious service. 

Mr. Barnett writes in The International Journal of Ethics 
and thus describes the effect of music upon those dwelling in the 
Whitechapel district : 

"In this district a crowd has been found willing, on many a 
winter's night, to come and listen to parts of an oratorio or to 
selections of classical music. The oratorios have sometimes been 
given in a church by various bodies of amateurs who have prac- 
tised together for the purpose ; the concerts have been given in 
schoolrooms on Sunday evening by professionals of reputation. 
To the oratorio men and women have come, some of them from 
the low haunts kept around the city by its carelessly administered 
charity, all of them of the class which, working for its daily bread, 
has no margin of time for study. Amid those who are generally 
so independent of restraint, who cough and move as they will, 
there has been a death-like stillness as they have listened to some 
fine solo of Handel's. On faces which are seldom free of the 
marks of care, except in the excitement of drink, a calm has 
seemed to settle and tears to ffow, for no reason but because ' it 
is so beautiful ! ' Sometimes the music has appeared gradually to 
break dowu barriers that shut out some poor fellow from a fairer 
past or a better future than his present ; the oppressive weight of 
the daily care lifts, other sights are in bis vision, and at last, 
covering his face or sinking on bis knees, he makes prayers which 
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can not be uttered. Sometimes it has seemed to seize one on 
business bent, suddenly to transport him to another world, and, 
not knowing what he feels, has forced him to say, ' It was good 
to be there. ' A church tilled with hundreds of East Londoners, 
affected, doubtless, in different ways, but all silent, reverent, and 
self-forgetful, is a sight not to be forgotten or to be held to have 
no meaning." 

Mr. Barnett observes that the mental workings of the nine- 
teenth century have brought about indifference to religious be- 
liefs, as beliefs, and that they no longer arouse inspiration either 
in the upper or lower classes. "The sense of something better 
than their best," we are told, "making itself felt not in outward 
circumstance but inwardly in their hearts, has often been the 
spring of effort and of hope. It is because the forms of present- 
day religion give so little help to strengthen this sense that so 
many now speak slightingly of religion and profess their inde- 
pendence of its forms. Religion, in fact, is suffering for want of 
expression." The writer continues : 

" Morality for the mass of men has been dependent on the con- 
sciousness of God, and with the lack of means of expression the 
consciousness of God seems to have ceased. On this ground 
alone there would be reason for making an experiment with 
music, if only because it offers itself as a possible means of that 
expression which the consciousness of God supports. And, on 
the other side, there is the natural fitness of music for the pur- 
pose. 

" Music then would seem fitted to be in this age the expression 
of that which men in their inmost hearts most reverence. Creeds 
have ceased to express this and have become symbols of division 
rather than of unity ! Music is a parable, telling in sounds which 
will not change of that which is worthy of worship, telling it to 
each hearer just in so far as he by nature and circumstance is 
able to understand it, but giving to all that feeling of common 
life and assurance of sympathy which has in old times been the 
strength of the church. By music, men may be helped to find 
God who is not far from any one of us, and be brought again 
within reach of that tangible sympathy, the sympathy of their 
fellow creatures. " 



THE MUTUAL MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 

DR. THEODOR SCHULTZE, whose biography has just 
appeared in Germany, was one of the deepest students of 
Oriental religions in Germany and was often called " the German 
Buddhist" He believed that through a knowledge of the great 
doctrines of Eastern metaphysics, "the future regeneration of the 
religious consciousness of Europe " would be found, and that the 
"dry bones of Christian church life in Germany would receive 
new life impulses." The Open Court. Chicago, in a review of 
this biography, says of him : 

"Schultze accepts Pfleiderer's view that Christ, finding it im- 
possible to realize His aim of founding a religion of life by ener- 
getic efforts, came to the conclusion that He could attain His aim 
through suffering, which induced Him to submit to His innocent 
death on the cross. Schultze accepted the original Christianity 
as the religion of love, but repudiated the later development of 
dogmatism, and declared that we ought not to speak of the tri- 
umph of Christianity over the Greek or Roman paganism, but of 
that of the Greco-Roman paganism over Christianity. In com- 
paring Buddhism with Christianity, he says : ' It is remarkable 
that while we send missionaries to India, our scholars study 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, not for the purpose of refuting them, 
but for profiting through a knowledge of them. ' In a controversy 
which is the last literary production of Schultze. he said : ' Altho 
I never thought of being a Buddhist missionary, I must own that 
if, according to my opinion, Christianity and Buddhism are com- 
pared impartially as factors of human culture, and questioned 
according to their real value for mankind, one must give the pref- 
erence to Buddhism ; and I hope that this view will be recognized 
more and more in Christian countries whose inhabitants are, 
after all, only nominally Christians.' 
"Professor von Schroeder made a reply to Schultze, and insisted 



on giving the preference to Christianity. Schroeder said : * Bud- 
dhism is the grandest attempt of mankind to attain civilization by 
one's own power ; Christianity, however, is the religion of the 
revealed love of God, which gives us salvation and a life of eter- 
nal bliss as a gift. . . . In Christianity, everything depends upon 
the person of Christ ; in Buddhism, upon the right doctrine. . . . 
The lack of Buddhism is that it is without God, without the ser- 
vice of God, and without prayers. ' In fact, Schroeder adds that 
Buddhism is not a religion at all, for 'what is religion but a belief 
in a higher spiritual being (or beings) who live in a sphere above 
man ? ' " 

In the opinion of the writer in The Open Court, such disputes, 
like all religious misunderstandings, arise from a primary failure 
to comprehend the real meaning of the terminology of a rival 
religion, and in the false presumption on the part of each religion 
that " it alone is in possession of the truth " : 

"This arrogant and intolerant spirit sometimes urges its devo- 
tees to do great and good deeds, but as a rule, and particularly 
in the intellectual field, it does more evil than good. The mis- 
understanding between Christianity and Buddhism, the two 
greatest religious systems of the world, each of which, while pro- 
claiming the doctrine of universal love, despises the other as false, 
heretical, atheistic (in the sense of being immoral), is chiefly due 
to just this mental prepossession and false religious conviction. 
But there is another cause which tends to create misconceptions. 
I refer to the difference of terminology. Symbol is the key to 
things spiritual, and since we mortal beings are not capable of 
communing with one another as pure spirits, we must make use 
of symbols or words, which, however, being subject to differ- 
ences, may in spite of their helpfulness become at once the source 
of serious misunderstandings. Now, Buddhistic terminology is 
so different from that of Christianity that all superficial students 
of it invariably fail to grasp its significance, and, not being con- 
scious of their lack of knowledge, they are only too willing to 
ascribe their misconceptions to the religion itself." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Thf Convocation of the Church of England hascarried a resolution to the 
House of Bishops asking that a revised burial service or a new form be pro- 
vided for cremations. There has been a rapid growth of public opinion in 
England in favor of cremation as against burial, particularly among peo- 
ple whose opinion has especial weight in the church. 

ARCHBISHOP Ireland of St. Paul, who has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip abroad, says in regard to Leo XIII.: "While in Rome I saw the 
Pope frequently. The Holy Father was looking remarkably well. His 
physical condition, tho not robust, seemed on the whole excellent. I saw 
him both before and after the operation performed last spring. His mind 
is as vigorous as ever, and altogether he is a wonderful old man, who will 
probably live in the full j>osscssion of his faculties for years to come. He is 
still much interested in public affairs, and has a high regard for the United 
States." 

The number of petitions for divorce in England is increasing of late. 
This year there are 720 for absolute divorce as compared with 6S3 cases last 
year. Twice as many husbands as wives bring suits to this end. Says the 
New York Observer; "Some of the particulars of these statistics are sur- 
prising ; for example, actors, musicians and sailors send the fewest applica- 
tions for divorce, being only 2.8 per cent, of the whole. Publicans and 
hotel-keepers provide 3.6 per cent.; engineers, architects, and professional 
men 3 per cent., while the store-keepers stand highest on the list of petition- 
ers with 6.2 per cent." 

THERE will be no Parliament of Religions at the Paris Exposition, but in- 
stead a congress for the scientific study of religion. Says I he Interior : " It 
will treat religion purely from a social and historic point of view. The 
Chronik d. C/ir. It',//, for May 25, outlines the program as follows: (1) 
Religions of the uncivilized races of America before Columbus; (a> Re- 
ligions of the extreme Orient ; (3) Religions of India, and U") of Persia ; (5) 
Semitic religions, including Egypt ; ('>> Religions of Greece and Rome ; (.7) 
Germanic, Scandinavian, and Slavic religions; (b> Christian religions. The 
Congress will meet the first week of September, 1900. The opening and 
closing sessions will be in the exposition building, the rest in the Sorbonne. " 

Father Thomas E. Sherman, the son of General Sherman, says that 
the problem of Puerto Rico is not so much one of government as of religion. 
He does not believe, says The Independent* that Protestants can succeed in 
proselytizing the Catholic population, altho the Puerto Ricans' hatred of all 
things Spanish has led them away from the church. He says: "Fifty 
Spanish priests have left the island, and no one regrets their departure. 
The bishop did a cowardly thing in my opinion. He returned to Spain as 
soon as we got there, and nothing hns been heard from him since. I do de- 
spise Spanish methods, I care not whether in ecclesiastical or govern- 
mental matters. The poor natives are without religion. . . . The Spanish 
Government richly deserved to lose these islands, and I hope the Americana 
will prove better and more faithful to their charge than have the Span- 
iards." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 




THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

AGUINALDO'S appeal to the powers for recognition as a 
belligerent has been so far without success, altbo the re- 
fusal of the Chinese Government to permit horses purchased for 
our army in the Philippines to leave for Manila, on the ground 
that horses are contraband of war, comes near to being such a 
recognition. But if official encouragement is wanting, public 

opinion throughout 
the world, as express- 
ed in the journals, is 
strongly on the side 
of the Filipinos. The 
Week, Toronto, says : 

'"God opened the 
door, pushed us in, 
and closed it. No 
man on earth or angel 
in heaven can now 
take us out. ' So says 
Senator Frye in argu- 
ing for the retention 
of the Philippines. 
So might say any 
burglar who had suc- 
ceeded in entering a 
house. If Providence 
has pushed in the 
American invaders 
and closed the door 
upon them, it has 
also emptied its 
buckets upon them, 
drenched them with 
rain, caused their ex- 
pedition to stick in 
the mud, sent a good 
many of them to 
the hospital, supplied 
their enemies with 
ammunition, and at 
last taught the Fili- 
pinos to shoot low. 
A heathen poet found 

out that men often take their own desires for divine inspiration." 

Military experts have much fault to find with the conduct of 
the war on our side. A Japanese officer expresses astonishment 
that our War Office hopes much from the use of cavalry. He 
says in the Nippon, Tokyo : 

" The attempt of America to make use of cavalry in the Philip- 
pines, where the roads are in a worse condition than in Formosa, 
will certainly afford splendid marks for Filipino sharpshooters. 
It is pitiable to think of the fate that awaits the American cavalry 
in the Philippines. When the horses will be buried neck-deep in 
quagmires and men caught in the brambles and shrubs, the insur- 
gents will rise from their ambush and slaughter them wholesale 
the same as the Japanese cavalry were treated by the Formosan 
rebels at Sankakuyo. " 

Reports of excesses committed by our soldiers in Manila are 
published in Manila papers, and receive wide international pub- 
licity. The Democracia, Manila, relates: 

"In a restaurant in the Calle de Magellanes, the soldiers not 
only beat the waiter, a poor Chinaman, because he would not 
give them drink without payment, but smashed bottles, plates, 
and vases. No one was punished. In the Calle de Santa Poten- 
ciana, three American soldiers got into a private house, and were 
busy breaking open a trunk. The woman of the house came upon 
them and shrieked for help, and the men escaped." 



THB TAMING OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 

Uncle Sam : "He's a fine brute, but be 
takes a tarnation time to tame. I wonder If 
friend John would buy him?" 

["The feeling; throughout America of dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of the Filipino 
war is growing daily and threatens a 
serious political danger to the administra- 
tion. "—Daily Paper.] 

— Punch, London. 



On the other hand, it is reported that the Filipino insurgents 
retaliate by refusing quarter to Americans and putting to death 
with extreme barbarity such as fall into their hands. As these 
reports reach the American public— thus many of our foreign ex- 
changes reason — the anti-expansionists, under Bryan's leadership, 
will gain sufficient strength to render a Republican victory in 
1900 very improbable. The Globe, Toronto, says : 

" A brilliant and successful campaign in the Philippines would 
no doubt have a considerable influence on American public opin- 
ion, but it can not be said that there is popular enthusiasm for 
fighting the natives like the enthusiasm for the war with Spain. 
What were the elements of that enthusiasm ? There was indig- 
nation at what was, upon no sufficient evidence, supposed to be 
the wanton and treacherous destruction of the Maine : there was 
the war spirit, pride in the feeling that the United States had 
risen to the position of a great naval power, and there was a 
genuine feeling that a free nation was taking the part of an op- 
pressed people against cruel and despotic oppressors. . . . The 
Filipinos bad certainly not blown up the Maine ; they were not 
Old-World intruders on the American continent ; they were not 
oppressing anybody nor curtailing anybody's liberty; but they 
were issuing proclamations which bore an uncomfortable resem- 
blance to the American Declaration of Independence. It was in- 
evitable that the circle of advocates of war should diminish under 
these circumstances 

" But the most serious change in public opinion is the feeling 
that the nation is no longer engaged in an enterprise which har- 
monizes with its most cherished ideal 

"There is therefore much reason to believe that the heart of 
the American people is not in the war which is now dragging its 
slow length along in the Philippines, that the natives of those 
islands have a large body of sympathizers in the United States, 
and that their case will furnish the theme for powerful appeals 
in the mouths of orators like Bryan, who already holds a strong 
position as the champion of the masses of the people of the United 
States." 

Some time ago many British and British colonial papers re- 
joiced to think that the Philippines, so long as the United States 
claims possession, will be a guaranty of American "good be- 
havior," and Saturday Night, Toronto, explained that our new 
possessions would keep us busy until Canada has outgrown all 
danger from American land hunger. The Saturday Review, 
London, now points out that, if "imperialism " declines, " Anglo- 
Saxonism" also must decline. "For," says this paper, "upon 
President McKinley's filibustering propensities and our support 
of it was unfortunately built up the vision of an Anglo-American 
alliance." 

Very remarkable is the tone of the Spanish press, which makes 
an open bid for the friendship of the Tagales, in terms which 
amount to a practical recognition of Filipino independence. The 
Epoca, Madrid, says: 

"Tho the end of the struggle at present going on in the far 
Eastern islands is far from certain, it shows already that a policy 
of violence and conquest may be fatal to the strong as well as the 
weak. President McKinley finds that the conquest which, he 
supposed, had been accomplished by a single naval battle, may 
cost his country great sacrifices and himself bis reelection. The 
Tagales, by their valorous resistance to the American invasion, 
render an important service to civilization. They draw attention 
to the glaring discrepancy between the precept of the United 
States, adopted when the Americans fought for their own inde- 
pendence, and the practise of to-day, when they refuse it to the 
Filipino people. Their argument is extremely weak. They 
claim that the Filipinos can not govern themselves. If that were 
true, if they did not possess the necessary qualifications, the Fili- 
pinos could not maintain so unequal a struggle. In the first place 
they show a proper national spirit, akin to that which enabled 
the Spaniards successfully to resist the Napoleonic invasion at 
Saragossa and Gerona ; and, secondly, they reveal great aptitude 
for political, military, and civil organization. For in our days 
war more than ever requires discipline, ready resources, author- 
ity, administration, and at least some industrial enterprise. Few 
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people, we take it, would have thought the Filipinos capable of 
showing so much aptitude. 

"One thing only reduces the merit of this national resistance in 
the eyes of the world, and arouses doubts whether the Filipinos 
are really civilized enough to understand sentiments of human- 
ity. Europe can not understand why Aguinaldo and the Filipino 
Government should refuse to liberate their unfortunate Spanish 
prisoners. For the reason given, i.e. , to enforce official recogni- 
tion of the Tagal republic on the part of the Spanish Government, 
is surely only a pretext. True, we have retired from those dis- 
tant possessions definitely, do not even dream of reconquering 
them, want no revenge, and are not vindictive. Precautions on 
the part of the Filipino administration are unnecessary as far as 
Spain is concerned. On the other band, the mother country, 
which needs rest more than anything else to obtain her normal 
condition, should not be asked to furnish the United States anew 
with a casus belli." — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



M. DELCASSE'S VISIT TO RUSSIA. 

T^HE visit of M. Delcasse, the French Minister of Foreign 
* Affairs, to St. Petersburg set many diplomats to specu- 
lating. De Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
informs his paper that the Czar wishes to abdicate, and that M. 
Delcass6 went to talk Nicholas II. out of his purpose. The 
Temps, Paris, thinks M. Delcasse merely went to Russia for a 
kind of vacation trip. It says : 

"Our foreign ministers may not, like flowers, fade in the brief 
space of a morning, but the uncertainty of our parliamentary 
rlgime and King Demos render vast plans and long-deferred 
hopes very difficult by reason of the short official life granted to 
ministries. Hence a minister must not be blamed if he manages 
to combine pleasure with business by visiting Count Muravieff 
merely to strengthen the good relations between France and 
Russia. " 

The Matin thinks it very likely that M. Delcasse wished to 
discuss with the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs the meagre 
results of the Peace Conference. The Journal des Dfbats says : 

"As usual when there is talk of increasing the number of the 
friends of France, many Englishmen comfort themselves with the 
idea that incompatibility of temper and divergence of interest 
will prevent a good understanding among the nations of the Con- 
tinent. Both in 1877 and in 1898 France was, as Gladstone would 
have expressed it, within appreciable distance of a conflict with 
Great Britain. In each case, Great Britain was encouraged in 
her aggressive attitude by the general situation in Europe and 
by the condition of France in particular. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that Great Britain endeavors to sow seeds of dis- 
cord and distrust as soon as the other nations show a tendency to 
live in harmony. It is to the interest of the nations on the Con- 
tinent that they should live in concord. British interests demand 
a very different state. " 

The Figaro hints that the approaching struggle in South 
Africa, and the more distant but inevitable conflict between Great 
Britain and Abyssinia may have formed subjects for discussion 
between the French and Russian foreign ministers. The Novoye 
Vremya, St. Petersburg, believes M. Delcasse came to inform 
the Russian Government that, despite the commotion caused by 
the Dreyfus case, the Government of France is stable. The St. 
Petersburg Herald believes that the recent rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany is the most important subject for dis- 
cussion. It says : 

" Russia wants peace, hence the leading circles in Russia are 
delighted to find that Germany and France are on good terms. 
It relieves official Russia from the suspicion of sowing distrust 
between the two Western powers to serve her own ends. It is 
clear that the French Minister of Foreign Affairs finds it neces- 
sary to discuss this important subject with his Russian colleague, 
»ad that Russia will endeavor to be the honest broker between 
the two others. The position is a difficult one, but the prize is 
worth the exertion. Once peace is firmly assured in Europe, 
colonial matters may be regulated upon a better basis." 



Despite such expressions in the Russian press, many English 
papers believe that Russia is strongly opposed to a Franco- 
German entente. " Russia does not wish to see the idea of a war 
of revenge abandoned in France, " says the London Globe, and it 
expresses itself further to the following effect : 

It matters little to us whether Germany seeks to establish 
friendship with France or not. It seems to us, indeed, that the 
Germans should prefer to stand well with peoples of the same 
race as themselves ; but if they choose to ally themselves with a 
Latin nation rather than with the Anglo-Saxons of Europe and 
America, we need not complain. Our naval strength permits us 
to watch developments with composure. We will increase our 
own fleet as our enemies increase theirs, and as we have no large 
standing army, the task is not so difficult. 

The Spectator, London, believes that Russia can easily be 
withdrawn from the coalition if Great Britain promises her Con- 
stantinople "or any other prize in Central Europe." Without Rus- 
sia, France and Germany could do nothing, thinks the paper. It 
further supposes that France will attack Belgium, and Germany 
Holland. The Spectator thinks there might be some pretty pick- 
ings for Great Britain if Germany and France would attempt to 
deprive their smaller neighbors of independence. It says : 

"It is true, dangerously true, that if the two powers limited 
themselves to the seizure of Belgium and Holland, they could 
bring to bear the full weight of their armies, with which neither 
England nor America is competent to contend. That is said to 
have been Gambetta's idea, and Gambetta's ideas still weigh in 
France ; while every German thinks of Holland as naturally by 
the laws of geography an appendage of the German empire. But 
is either Belgium or Holland worth having as a subjugated, and 
therefore costly, province unless its colonies go with it?— and 
until Great Britain had been defeated neither the Kongo Free 
State nor the glorious Eastern archipelago could be approached 
without British consent. We should simply do what Canning did 
when it seemed that Napoleon would conquer Spain — that is, we 
should tear from the subjugated state the possessions which ren- 
dered it worth subjugating." 

Such remarks do not. however, seem to have any alarming 
effect in the countries for which they are intended. " The ex- 
pressions of the British press show that the English feel uncom- 
fortable," says the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, "and they reveal 
plainly enough that the British conscience is not clear. " In Bel- 
gium, too, a similar spirit prevails. The Independance Beige, 
Brussels, says : 

" We do not believe that a Franco-Russian- German Triple Alli- 
ance, pointed ostentatiously against England, is within the range 
of probabilities. But it is evident enough that the aggressive 
attitude of the English in questions in which important German, 
French, and Russian interests are engaged, necessitates an ex- 
change of views as to how the appetite of 'Her Gracious 
Majesty's ' insolent subjects may most easily be resisted. For 
this no alliance is necessary, and yet the English seem to think 
that without one no concerted action is possible." 

The German papers do not join in the war-cry set up in some 
other quarters, but declare that Germany wants, above all things, 
to be left alone. The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says : 

"The Treaty of Frankfort stipulates that 'there shall be peace 
and friendship forever between France and Germany.' The 
'friendship ' meant is not exactly what Cicero mentions in his De 
Amicitia. It is merely a state in which the nations show each 
other good-will and perform inexpensive little acts of diplomatic 
courtesy. But France has taken a very peculiar view of the mat- 
ter. No other land in Europe has acted in such a way after an 
unlucky war. For thirty years France has shown deep hatred of 
Germany, for thirty years France has dreamed of 'revenge ' and 
prepared for it. The younger generation of Frenchmen, since 
the Fashoda incident, hate England even more than they hate 
Germany. But they want us to assist them in obtaining ' revenge ' 
for Fashoda if they are to forget Sedan. That is not our mean- 
ing. We seek first and last to get along without friction with any 
nation." — Translations made J or The Literary Digest. 
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WHEN KAISER WILHELM SPEAKS. 

THE strong individuality of the present Emperor of Germany 
has reduced the personal responsibility of his Ministers to 
a comparatively small degree. It is he that is attacked by the op- 
position when party strife grows fierce, and his opinions are 
quoted by his partisans in support of their argument. Hence it 
has been found impossible to prohibit parliamentary criticism of 
the Emperor's speeches, and the immunity granted to the mon- 
arch in countries where he or she is merely a figurehead no 
longer exists in the case of Kaiser Wilhelm, as the following ac- 
count, condensed from the Echo, Berlin, shows : 

During the debate on the so-called Zuchlhaus Vorlage, the 
bill which threatens with hard labor all who interfere with the 
liberty of the individual to obtain work, Herr Roesicke, the 
member for Dessau, referred to some speeches made by the Em- 
peror. It is impossible for the monarch to inform himself cor- 
rectly on all points, said Herr Roesicke ; he must in many cases 
trust to his councillors. Had these advisers done their duty prop- 
erly, the Emperor would not have endeavored to back the bill 
with his influence. Minister Brefeld informed the honorable 
member that the speeches of the monarch must not, in a constitu- 
tional country, be mentioned in a debate. The honorable mem- 
ber for Dessau, however, pointed out that the imperial words to 
which he had referred were published in the government gazette, 
the Reichsanzeiger, and he appealed to the Speaker of the 
House. President Ballestrem agreed with Herr Roesicke, despite 
the protests of the minister. 

This is distinctly an innovation in parliamentary usage. The 
Radicals and Socialists are delighted with the attitude of the 
president of the Reichstag, as his decision enables them to criti- 
cize the Emperor's speeches in the only place where the Use 
majestl laws are ineffective — in Parliament. The Conservatives 
point out that the influence of the crown is likely to be increased 
rather than diminished, as the Emperor's friends now also may 
refer to his opinions. The officials evidently are not very pleased, 
for a most daring fraud was committed in connection with this 
matter. We refer again to the Echo's account : 

"When Herr Roesicke had pointed out that the Emperor's 
speech was published in the Reichsanzeiger, President Bal- 
lestrem replied : ' That changes the matter ; in that case you may, 
in a proper manner, refer to the speech.' The official steno- 
graphic report, however, contains this version : ' That changes the 
matter; provided the speech was in the official columns of the 
paper, you may, in a proper manner, refer to the speech.' But 
President Ballestrem declares publicly that be made no such pro- 
viso, and now people are curious to find out how that 'correction ' 
got into the stenographic report." 

President Ballestrem is not willing to prosecute the official who 
made the "correction," especially as it has been neutralized. 
The Socialist Vorwarts, Berlin, nevertheless thinks some one 
should be punished. It says : 

"That a petty official committed this forgery is not likely. 
Undoubtedly it was committed or caused by some very powerful 
personages. When we remember how displeasing was Graf Bal- 
lestrem 's ruling to all courtiers and other reactionaries, how 
anxious these people are to treat as tabooed all personal acts of 
the Emperor, however much influenced by party politics such 
demonstrations may be, then it is not difficult to find the guilty 
ones. Morally this forgery is as bad as the forgeries committed 
by Henry and consorts in France. The Reichstag must see to it 
that the guilty ones do not escape punishment." 

The Liberal Tageblatt, Berlin, points out that the immunity 
from parliamentary criticism enjoyed by most constitutioual sov- 
ereigns can not be maintained in the case of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
We condense its remarks as follows : 

The impulsive individuality of the present Emperor tends to 
destroy the idea of an ever-silent sovereign. The Kaiser has 
spoken, written, telegraphed, without the assistance of ministers ; 
has sometimes, when the moment was auspicious, expressed on 



board of some ship what he believed to be the opinion of the en- 
tire nation. In the presence of such political acts, the old parlia- 
mentary doctrine falls to the ground. It would be tactless to 
refer in Parliament to his private views. No one would mention, 
for instance, that Emperor William I., shortly before his corona- 
tion at Versailles, expressed his dislike of the German crown in 
letters to his near relatives. ... In strictly internal affairs it is 
possible even now to stand by the established parliamentary 
usages. The monarch makes known by a speech that a law, say 
an anti-strike law, is necessary. The ministers of state propose 
such a law and thereby accept the responsibility before the legis- 
lature. But how about foreign affairs? Suppose the Emperor's 
congratulatory telegram to President Kriiger, which aroused 
among the English a perfect storm of bate against everything 
German, had led to war? It was a very effective act, despite the 
fact that no minister countersigned it. Could the Reichstag have 
ignored it ? 

The old maxim that the crown may not be drawn into parlia- 
mentary debates can only be upheld so long as the wearer of the 
crown does not personally enter into debate. Otherwise he must 
be content to be called before the parliamentary judgment seat. — 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



IS CONSCRIPTION COMING IN ENGLAND? 

ENGLISHMEN are apt to pride themselves on their freedom 
from enforced military service. Yet it is thought in some 
directions that they may ere long be unpleasantly reminded of 
the fact that this freedom is subject to change. The English- 
man of the cities joins the army only when starvation forces him 
to do so, to desert again as soon as possible. The English "clod- 
hopper, " tho he is certainly not extinct, is becoming too scarce to 
keep the ranks recruited. The Germans, who furnished more than 
50 per cent, of the men needed by Britain at the beginning of the 
present century, have decided to fight for themselves if they fight 
at all. The Indian army, tho it answers very well for colonial pur- 
poses, is hardly fitted to be sent against white men. The Nieuivs 
van den Dag, Amsterdam, speaking of this obvious necessity to 
find the necessary recruits in Great Britain, says: 

"Small tho the British army is, it must be replenished. But 
that is difficult. The Englishman does not like to become a sol- 
dier, least of all in times of comparative prosperity. Hence 
many of the regiments are far below their paper strength, and 
Lord Wolseley, the commander-in-chief, as well as other officers, 
hints at enforced service. Such a measure would be unpopular, 
but it will have to be resorted to. No other course seems open. 
The Government has, therefore, reminded the people that the 
obligation to serve actually exists. Legislation is only needed 
to extend it. The Minister of War suggests that all persons be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-five years be registered at their place 
of residence. Each county will be credited with the number of 
volunteers it furnishes for the army. The rest must be gathered 
in by conscription ; but men of means will be permitted to buy 
themselves off, or to furnish a substitute." 

Service in the militia alone is contemplated at first; but the 
militia will soon be made to serve abroad. There is, however, 
a hope that this calamity may be averted. The Nieuws van den 
Dag correspondent continues : 

"There is a plan to accept recruits for the army at a very tender 
age, and raise them for their future calling as soldiers, at the 
same time teaching them a trade, so that they may not be help- 
less when they leave the army. Service in the militia, however, 
is even now compulsory, and only suspended from year to year 
by special act of Parliament. This ballot act is passed with such 
regularity that many Britons do not know they are liable to be 
drafted into service. The official warning has not been received 
with much enthusiasm." 

The Westminster Gazette says : 

"If the Peace Conference has produced some unanticipated re- 
sults it has also been attended by some rather ironical circum- 
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stances. There is irony in the fact that we should be threatening 
war in South Africa, and that our War Minister should be remind- 
ing ns rather ominously of the dormant conscription which exists 
even in the British empire, at the very moment when we are 
standing for peace and arbitration at The Hague. Ministerialists 
will, of course, tell us that South Africa is a region where these 
principles do not apply, that they are meant for the relations of 
the independent countries of Europe, and that the paramount 
power would demean itself by submitting a controversy between 
itself and a subordinate African state to any such method of set- 
tlement. This is as may be, but there is no reason why even a 
paramount power should not behave with self-possession and dig- 
nity." — Translation made /or The Literary Digest. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Succession to the Czar.— The Czar of all the Rus- 
sias and bis wife are still young, and it is quite possible that a 
son may yet be born to Nicholas II. Hence the death of the 
Czar's brother George, who was the heir apparent, did not cause 
as much sensation as it otherwise would have caused. Yet the 
romance of his life and the ever-recurring rumor of the Czar's 
intention to abdicate create a lively interest in the Russian suc- 
cession. The Frankfurter Zeitung says : 

''When Alexander III. was attacked by his last illness, the in- 
terest of all was diverted to his heir Nicholas, and his brothers 
were forgotten. One did not hear again of Prince George until 
be wanted to marry. A young Grusinian princess had captured 
his heart, and Alexander III. , after some hesitation, consented 
to a morganatic marriage. Prince George was always very deli- 
cate, and this was the reason why his marriage was permitted. 
Since his death, the youngest brother of the Czar. Grand-Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitcb, has become heir apparent. This ends 
the male succession for the present. Were Prince Michael to die, 
the Czar's eldest daughter. Princess Olga, would become heir 
apparent, and after her her sisters. If a son is born, be will, of 
course, have precedence. " 

It is said that the late Prince George could have preserved his 
life and even that he could have become fairly strong, like the 
Csar, had he exercised greater care: but he became an enthusi- 
astic bicyclist, and overtaxed his weak lungs by fast riding. — 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN NOTES. 

Cecil RHODES has been created an honorary doctor at the University of 
Oxford. Bat this was not done without vigorous protest on the part of 
most of the professors, who. when their objections were not accepted, ap- 
peaJed to the press to make it known. 

'THE Sndan is being rapidly covered with a network of telegraph 
wire*," says The Electrical Review. "It is expected that the telegraph will 
be 1,000 miles south of Khartoum at the end of the year. This means the 
practical joining up with Uganda, and as Rhodes's telegraph is approach- 
ing Tanganyika the transcontinental telegraph may be expected to be fin- 
ished early next year." 

THE Japanese courts of justice, since the beginning of July, 1899, hare 
b ee n completely reorganized. There is now a supreme court, seven courts 
of appeal, 49 provincial high courts, 298 county courts, 1201 local magis- 
trates. The legal code, modeled chiefly after the German, has been trans- 
lated into English by a German professor of law. Dr. Lonhiilm. The ob- 
jection to the English and American system was that it is not definite 
enough, favors too much the rich and powerful, and opens the door to cor- 
ruption. Such, at least, was the verdict of the eminent Japanese lawyers 
who for nearly twenty years sifted the laws of the world to find a code 
<nited to their country. Curiously enough, the German code, a work of 
excessively slow growth, will not take full effect until 1900, or a year later 
than the Japanese code which has been shaped after it. 

According to official statistics, published in Le Temps, Paris, the De- 
partment of the Seine contained, in 1867, 7.805 mental alienates. In 1896 it 
contained 91,700, nearly thrice as many. At the asylum of Ville-Bvrard, 
oat of every 100 patients alcoholism was given as the cause of mental dis- 
ease in as. Statistics show nearly the same growth throughout rural 
Prance. The whole country is complaining of crowded asylums, insuffi- 
cient accommodations, etc., and every official report dwells on alcoholism 
as the cause. "If," says the Temps, "we grant that victims of alcoholism 
form the great battalion of the army of vice, misery, and crime, we can 
not deny that we are standing on the brink of a g-eat national disaster, 
and we can not understand the utter carelessness with which Parliament 
ind the public authorities treat this great public danger— or their com- 
plaisance toward the furnishers of this poison that menaces Prance with 
Jeatb." 



THE PROPER DISCIPLINE OF WIVES 
ACCORDING TO THE KALEVALA. 

THE Finnish epic poem called the "Kalevala," the oldest por- 
tions of which w ere probably composed three thousand 
years ago, throws interesting light upon the primitive social and 
marriage customs of the Finns. The three chief characters of the 
" Kalevala " are the minstrel, Wainamoinen ; Ilmarinen, the 
magic blacksmith ; and Lemminkainen, the wizard. The black- 
smith pays court to the Daughter of the Rainbow, who is called 
"the fairest daughter of the Northland." An account of their 
bridal and of some of the amenities of married life in those days 
is thus given by a writer in a late number of the New York 
Times : 

"The wedding feast prepared, the beer brewed, the guests 
feasted, Osmotar. daughter of Osmo, gives the Rainbow bride 
advice : 

Thou must acquire new habits 
Must forget thy former customs 
Like the mouse, have ears for hearing. 
Like the hare, have feet for running. 

" But the quick ears and the nimble feet are for the service of 
her husband and his family. The ' Bride of Beauty ' must rise 
early, light the morning fire, fill the bucket from the ' crystal 
river flowing, ' feed the kine and flocks. ' with pleasure ' ; gather 
fagots from the woodland, bake the barley-bread and honey- 
cakes, wash the birchen platters clean, amuse the sister's baby, 
entertain the stranger, ' tend well the sacred sorb-tree ' and other 
vegetation; spin, weave, make clothes, beer. ' lend the needed 
service ' when the ' father of my hero husband ' bathes. The 
week ended, she ' must give the house a thorough cleaning.' 
And all the while she must wear the ' whitest linen ' and ' tidy 
fur shoes ' for her hero husband's glory. And she must not gossip 
in the village, tell of neglect or ill treatment, to bring shame to 
her kindred and disgrace to her husband's household. Ostomar. 
daughter of Osmo, counsels the bridegroom also : 

Never cause the Bride of Beauty 
To regret the day of marriage ; 
Never make her shed a teardrop ; 
Never fill her cup with sorrow." 

But strict marital discipline must be maintained. Those were 
the days when there were no women's clubs, but clubs for wo- 
men. 

To thy young wife give instructjo 

Kindly teach thy bride in secret. 

In the long and dreary evenings. 

When thou sittest at the fireside ; 

Teach one year in words of kindness. 

Teach with eyes of love a second : 

In the third year teach her with firmness ; 

If she should not heed thy teaching. 

Should not hear thy kindly counsel 

After three long years of effort. 

Cut a reed upon the lowlands. 

Cut a nettle from the border. 

Teach thy wife with harder measures. 

In the fourth year, if she heed not. 

Threaten her with sterner treatment. 

With the stalks of rougher edges. 

Use not yet the thongs of leather, 

Do not touch her with the birch whip. 

If she does not heed this warning. 

Should she pay thee no attention. 

Cut a rod upon the mountains, 

Or a willow in the valleys ; 

Hide it underneath thv mantle. 

That the stranger may not see it ; 

Show it to thy wife in secret. 

Shame her thus (o do her duty ; 

Strike not yet. tho disobeying. 

Should she disregard this warning. 

Still refuse to heed thy wishes. 

Then instruct her with the willow, 

Use the birch rod from the mountain. 

In the closet of thy dwelling. 

In the attic of thy mansion 
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HOW TO TUNE A BELL. 

TV yt OST musical instruments have to l>e tuned from time to 
AV J. time. A bell, however, need undergo this operation only 
once. When it has been adjusted to the proper note, it requires 
no additional adjustment, as it does not "get out of tune" like a 
guitar-string or an organ-pipe. To offset this advantage, it can 
not be so exactly tuned as either of these, so that a chime of 
bells, poetical as it is, is rarely musically pleasing to a good ear. 
The method adopted in tuning bells in a modern foundry is de- 
scribed in La Nature by M. L. Reverchon. He writes : 

"Open a bell-founder's prospectus and you will invariably find 
the following statement : ' I guarantee to furnish at the first cast- 
ing, and without retouching, perfectly tuned bells. ' This com- 
mercial formula has, like others of the same sort, only a relative 
value. A bell is a musical instrument of too complex form, and 
its theory is too imperfectly understood, for the reality to be 
equal to such promises 

"The bell as a musical instrument must be regarded like an 
organ-pipe. The physical laws of pipes are roughly applicable to 
it. In consequence, of two bells of identical outside appearance 
and the same total diameter, the thinner will give the lower note : 
of two bells of equal thickness and equal diameter, the shorter 
will give the higher note. Thus, to raise the pitch of a bell it 
must be filed off at the mouth in order to shorten it . while to 
lower the pitch the inside must be scraped off to make it thinner. 

"Fig. i represents the tuning of the great hour-bell of the 
cathedral of St. Peter at Geneva . . . which weighs i,6io kilo- 
grams [3.500 pounds] and gives the note E. 

"The operation of tuning is performed as follows: The bell is 
firmly fastened by its neck (Fig. 2) to the tuning apparatus. If 
its pitch is to be lowered, a fixed engraving tool is presented to it 
at the point marked '1.' The bell is revolved slowly, so as to 
scrape off a thin turning of bronze, and this is continued, more 
and more metal being taken off, till the point '2' is reached. 
During the operation the bell gives out a continuous note whose 
pitch grows lower and lower. The tuner, who must have a per- 
fectly correct ear, compares this note to the pitch of his tuning- 




" M. Thybaud remarks that it is easier to lower the pitch of a. 
bell than to raise it, which is easily understood. 

"Without cutting too large a strip from the lip, a bell can not 
be raised in pitch more than a semitone. To raise it still more. 




KIO. 2.— HUGRAM ILLUSTRATING BELL-TUNING. 

the edge would have to be made absolutely flat and the bell would 
lose its bell-shape. Bells have, however, a thickness sufficient to 
allow of their pitch being lowered as much as a whole tone. M. 
Thybaud even mentions certain bells which, like that of Mor- 
treux, have such great thickness that they can easily be lowered, 
two tones. " — Translation made for The Litirary Digest. 



Longevity Of Animals.— The following interesting table- 
has been compiled by E. D. Bell for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the full term of life of an animal bears aconstant ratio to the- 
period required to reach maturity. He finds that the fonrer 
period may always be calculated by taking the cube-root of the 
square of the latter and multiplying by 10. 5. The table, which we 
reproduce from Nature, London, shows that this agrees very 
closely with the results of observation. In this table the letters, 
"f. t. I." signify "full term of life" and "p. m." "period of ma- 
turity " : 



Animal. 



Dormouse 

Guinea-pig .... 

Loprabbit : 

Buck 

Doe 

Cat 

Cat 

Goat 

Fox 

Cattle 

Large dogs . 

English thoroughbred 

horse 

Hog 

Hippopotamus 

Lion 

English horse (hunter) ... 

Arab horse 

Camel 

Man 

Elephant 

Elephant 



Oiiikkvat ions. 



Authority. 



R. O. Edwards, p. m. . 
R. O. Edwards, p. in . . 



St. G. Mivart., 
J. Jennings 

Pegler 

St. G. Mivart . , 
Ainslie Hollis. . 
Dalziel, p. m. . . 



A'nslie Hollis 

James LonK . . . 

Chambers's Encyclopae- 
dia 

St. G. Mivart 

Blaine 

Ainslie Hollis 

Plourens 

Button, f. 1. 1 

Darwin 

C. F. Holder and Indian 
hunter 



p. m. 


f.t.l. 


Mm. Yr. 


Yean. 


3 -*5 


4-5 


7 583 


6-7 


9 -75 


8 


8 .f* 7 


8 


Vmri. 






la 


2 


'5 


1.35 


la 


«-5 


13-14 


a 


18 


a 


15-20 


4-5 


3° 


5 


3° 


5 


3° 


6 


30-40 


6.25 


35 


8 


40 


8 


40 


»5 


90-100 


>° 


100 


35 


120 



f.t.1. 

calcu- 
lation. 



Ym. 
4.167- 
7-33 

8.67 

8.013; 

10.5 

16.67 

12.18. 

'3-7* 
16.67- 
16.67 

j8.6» 
30-7 

34.67- 
3563 
43.00 
49.00 

8977 
101.4 

112.3s 



CORRESPONDENTS' CORNER. 



FIG. I. — THB GENEVA HOUR-BEI.L BEING TUNED. 



fork. As soon as the bell and fork are in unison he stops the 
motion. That is all. Thereafter the bell may join its voice to 
those of its companions without fear of discord. 

"When the pitch is to be raised, the bell being mounted as in 
the preceding case, the burin is fixed opposite the mouth and at- 
tacks the lip (3). As the operation proceeds, the metallic note 
grows sharper. The tuning-fork indicates the moment when the 
right pitch is reached. 



Professor See and His New Theory. 

Editor of THE LITERARY Digest: — In your issue of July S, 1899, Mr. C. H. 
Warring refers to the fact that in the article in McClure's Magatine an. 
nouncing Prof. T. J. J. See's new theory of world formation, no credit is 
given to Mr. J. Homer I^ane for his prior discovery of the law of tempera- 
ture on which the theory is based. The .1/oC/irrt' article was only an inter- 
view with Professor See, who. in the Ailontic Monthly for April, had already- 
given a full account of the new law. and had also given generous and ample 
credit to Mr. Lane. B. L. Ennv. 

Tillamook City, Ore. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



" I wish to call attention to the compact lately 
agreed upon between the Austrian and Hungarian 
prime ministers and expected to pass soon the 
Hungarian Parliament,' writes our consul at Buda- 
pest, "according to which Hungary's (or Aus- 
tria's) will alone is sufficient to give notice of ter- 
mination of any commercial treaty now binding 
on the monarchy, among which is included the 
ireaty of 1839 with the United States. The United 
States recognized the duality of Austria-Hun- 
gary in its trade mark treaty of 1871. This dual- 
ity, at least in commercial administration, is 
becoming pronounced under the new compact. 
One feature can not be overlooked— the consular 
service is now arranged by a 1 convention ' be- 
tween the two ministries, not by an article in the 
compact legislated by the parliaments, as hitherto. 
The administration of commercial affairs in 
Austria-Hungary lias been theoretically separate, 
tno joint in action, since 1867, when the two minis- 
tries of commerce were founded. On the 10th of 
April last I received, in common with other con- 
lnlar officers accredited here, a circular note from 
the minister of foreign affairs in Vienna an- 
nouncing the publication of Hungarian commer- 
cial statistics in the French language, in a review 
entitled La Hongrie flconomique, about to appear, 
This appears to indicate .that the imperial and 
royal common government attaches no small im- 
portance to the administration of commerce in 
Hungary. By the new compact, unless the Aus- 
trian situation (race feud) should change and 
make the Vienna parliament again able to sit, 
Hungary is assured the right to cause all com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries to con- 
form to a new protective tariff, at the end of the 
rear 1903— that is to say, the foreign treaties will 
all be terminated at that time, and the new tariff, 
suiting Hungary's agrarian wishes, will be in- 
troduced by a special law. The joint administra- 
tion of commercial affairs will continue, however, 
'jntil IQ07 ; and by January 1. 1908, Hungary will 
be able to say whether she cares to continue her 
union with Austria in commercial and other 
economic affairs. Hungary would thus attain the 
position constitutionally held by Egypt and Bul- 
garia, particularly by the latter, and. like her, 
make her own commercial treaties independently 
of the common government. The t .vo men who 
act as referees in the commercial deliberations of 
the Hungarian parliament and its 'delegation' 
are Messrs. Julius Rosenberg and Max Palk, re- 
spectively, neither of whom is a Hungarian by 
race." 

Consul Marshal Halstead, of Birmingham 
writes: The London correspondent of the Bir- 
mingham Post sends the following information 
concerning the new regulations for commercial 
travelers in Russia : 

The Board of Trade have received from the 
foreign office the following translation of an ex- 
planatory notice relative to the provisions of the 
new Russian regulations respecting commercial 
travelers and their licenses, which has just been 
issued by the Russian Government. By article 59 
of the law of the 8th of June, 1898, which imposes 
the industrial tax, the right of employing com- 
mercial travelers is confined to commercial firms 
which have paid the tax in question under class 1 
and to industrial enterprises which have paid 
the said tax under the Arst three clauses. This 
provision applies equally to commercial firms and 
to industrial enterprises which may or may not 
possess businesses of the same kind in Russia. 
The tax under class 1 amounts to 500 roubles 
($457) in the case of commercial firms, and to 500, 
1.000, and 1.500 roubles ($357, $515. and $773) in that 
of industrial enterprises. Moreover, every com- 
mercial traveler must pay a personal tax of 50 
roubles ($15 7s) annually. Industrial enterprises 
which have no business of the same kind in Rus- 
sia, but which carry on a wholesale trade in the 
empire through their commercial travelers, are 
placed on the same footing as commercial enter- 
prises, and consequently pay a tax of 500 roubles, 
instead of that of 500 to 1,500 roubles imposed in the 
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case of industrial enterprises. In view of the fact 
that the industrial tax is raised by the issue of 
industrial licenses, commercial travelers who 
wish to provide themselves with personal licenses 
must present for inspection either the original or 
a duly attested copy of the licenses issued to their 
employers. Commercial travelers in the em- 
ployment of commercial firms or of industrial 
enterprises which are not provided with licenses 
according to the regulations, will not be permitted 
to carry on business until their employers have 
taken out the licenses in question, either on per- 
sonal application or through their commercial 
travelers. Commercial firms or industrial enter- 
prises provided with licenses according to the 
regulations may have an unlimited number of 
commercial travelers in their employment, on 
condition that each of these commercial travelers 
shall take out annually a personal industrial 
license of 50 roubles ($25.75). 



Consul Martin, of Chinkiang, transmits a notice 
from the local commissioner of customs imposing 
a likin charge on rice. It reads : 

'* A likin charge of 5 candareens [the candareen 
is the hundredth part of the tael. The Chinkiang 
tael was valued at 68.6 cents gold on April t, i8qq] 
per 150 catties (200 pounds) on rice shipped at this 
port by steamer is to be introduced on the it,th 
instant. This tax is payable by native shippers 
of rice at the likin office previous to its being 
passed at the custom-house, and its payment will 
be certified to by the impression of a special likin 
seal on the application to ship, which will be ac- 
_ cepted at the custom-house as proof. The author- 
Reader* of The Lttvbakv Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertiaWs 
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ities desire that applications to ship rice bear the 
signature of the owner, and that foreign mer- 
chants should not tender applications on behalf 
of natives. This arrangement does not affect the 
prohibition nt present existing against the export 
of grain." 



PERSONALS. 



The youngest member of the new Congress is 
Martin H. Glynn, chosen by the voters of the im- 
portant Albany county district of New York 
State. He is twenty-seven years old, and his 
whole career offers a shining example of those 
equal opportunities which form the chief glory and 
privilege of American citizenship. He was born 
in the beautiful town of Kinderhook, N. Y. The 
future Congressman's early years were spent on a 
small farm, and, at the Union Free School of the 
neighboring village of Valatie, he pursued the 
usual studies preparatory to entering college. 
Young Glynn's parents were not greatly blessed 
with this world's goods, says Success, but the 
boy's ambition was not to be thwarted by any ob- 
stacle. He had determined to obtain a collegiate 
education, and never lost sight of his purpose. At 
various periods of his early life he worked on the 
farm, as an accountant, and in the capacity of a 
teacher, but always kept hammering away at his 
books in his own studies. After finishing at the 
public schools, he worked by day and studied the 
classics by night until he was fitted for college. 
He entered Fordham College, New York City, in 
i&>o, and was graduated, four years later, at the 
head of a large class, carrying off most of the hon- 
ors and prizes of his collegiate course. The repu- 
tation he has won caused his alma mater, last 
year, to honor him with the degree of master of 
arts. 

Since leaving college he has. within five years, 
become a competent journalist, and is now chief 
editor of the Albany Times- Unian, one of the most 
influential and widely circulated newspapers of 



the interior. He was admitted to the bar soon 
after taking up his residence in Albany, and, for 
so young a man, enjoys a considerable practise. 
Finally, he has entered the fierce competition of 
practical politics, and borne off one of the capital 
prizes. 

The treaty between the Spanish and Filipinos 
was signed in December, 1807 ; four months later, 
in April. .6\j8, General Primo de Rivera turned 
over the command to General Augustin, whose 
inaugural address announced that the royal gov- 
ernment meant to cirry out a system of reform 
which it was fondly "studying with the delibera- 
tion requisite in affairs of such importance." This 
obvious trickery says Lieutenant Calkins in Har- 
per's Magazine* was not the lowest expedient 
which Augustin was forced to employ ; three 
weeks later, 'while Manila lay helpless under the 
guns of the American squadron, a consultative 
assembly was formed, composed largely of recent 
rebels. Even Baldanero Aguinaldo, the brutal 
cousin of the humane Don Emilio, was invited to 
join this absurd council. Naturally, Don Pedro 
A. Paterno was made president of the assembly 
which he had planned and promised in his famous 
treaty. Only two meetings were held before the 
majority resumed their revolutionary allegiance. 
Henceforth Paterno was reduced to drafting loyal 
addresses and projects of constitutional com- 
promise. Among all his still-born petitions the 
most curious relates to his reward for his services 
as a negotiator. He asked the bounty given to 
Columbus— a Castilian dukedom and a perpetual 
pension — besides $1,000,000 in hand ; all this for the 
futile treaty of Biaknabato. The sordid side of 
this compact can not be ignored. It is charged 
that Aguinaldo took a bribe, and that he did not 
"stay bought "—a charge of deeper import to the 
trading politician than to the historian, after all. 
It can be shown by the records of the Knglish 
courts at Hongkong that his share cf the fund 
was one thirty-seventh part of $400,000 (silver), 
and that an injunction restrained him from grasp- 
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:dic more. On© of his former cabinet brought suit 
is April, 1898, and his claim was thus recognized. 
Agoinaldo may be blamed for delaying the dis- 
tribution of this trust fund, but it is to be remem- 
bered that he had reason to doubt the intentions 
of Spain toward the Philippines, and that every 
week of delay in carrying our the contract for re- 
form was bound to deepen his distrust. More- 
over, after the destruction of the Maine, he must 
have counted on advantage to bis cause from the 
relations between Spain aud the United States, 
That America had any direct intentions concern- 
ing the Philippines he had no reason to anticipate. 
Therefore he kept his revolutionary council and 
their food well in hand, counting on getting their 
signatures to make that fund available for renew- 
ing tbe war when fortune favored the cause. The 
money seems to have been made to assist in the 
rarchase of arms for the conquest tf Cavite prov- 
ince in May, 1808, that campaign having been 
'ooght with weapons purchased abroad or cap- 
tured from the Spanish troops, and not with the 
remnants which the Filipinos were allowed to 
take from the arsenal after it* capture by Ad- 
miral Dewey. 

Prince Chilkow, the Russian minister for rail- 
ways, worked as an ordinary mechanic in the lo- 
comotive works at Liverpool, after which he be- 
came a railway guard, and afterward station 
master at an English town. 

Ah Yl'.s Chinaman who enlisted in the United 
States navy in 18&4, and who was on the flagship 
Otjmpia. is now an invalid from some sort of 
long trouble, »nd baa, accordingly, received a 
pension of $30 a month. He has the distinction of 
being the first Chinese pensioner of the Govern- 
ment. 



Hekk Herrmann Schulzk, of Delitzsch, to 
whose memory a monument was unveiled at Ber- 
lin last week, was one of the most interesting 
Jfures In the commencement of the great Social- 
istic movement in Germany. By birth and train- 
ing he had no sympathy with the working classes. 
His father was a burgomeister of his native town, 
and the young Schulze was educated for the law. 
He served as judge in Berlin and elsewhere, and 
:n 1848 was chosen to represent his native district 
in the National Assembly at Berlin. During his 
term he wss made a member of a committee to 
investigate the distress then prevailing among the 
working classes. As a result he devised a system 
of cooperation and resigned from the magistracy 
in order to devote his life to tbe work. He estab- 
lished cooperative savings and loan institutions 
and numberless cooperative societies for the 
purchase of raw material to be used in manufac- 
ture. He died in 1883. 



The French have laid claim to Admiral Dewey 
on the ground that be descends from a Huguenot 
family named De Huoy, and the Belgians have 
put in a plea for him as De Wey. 

Miss E. P. Baclev recently died in St. Helena, 
at the age of ninety. She was one of the few re- 
maining persons on that island who had known 
and spoken with Napoleon— when be was a pris- 
oner there. 

ARIZONA furnishes us with a woman jockey. 
Emma Bagwill, who is one of a very few women 
wbo ride in regular races against jockeys of the 
opposite sex. She began riding at the age of 
twelve years, and to the Ind-'ans about Carson 
is still known by ber maiden name of Emma 
Trapp. She suspected that her husband, who had 
some running horses, was being defranded by 
dishonest jockeys, and determined to help him by 
doing tbe riding herself. 

Russell Saoe, st eighty-three, says be can 
feel that bis has been an absolutely successful 
life. "Everything I have tried for I have got," he 
■ays. "All my ideals I have realized. Of course, 
sow I have to improve things, to work right on 
sad carry on my work. But I am satisfied." 
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DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
years ago. has always been painted 
with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil — 
nothing else. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
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Confiding. —" I never saw a man of more con- 
fiding disposition tban Barber." "That's Barber 
all riKht. Why, he even believes his own lies."-- 
Indianapolis Journal. 

The Obliging Camera. — Maud: "Do you like 
to have men flatter you ?" 

Ethel: "Oh. I don't mind, if they happen to be 
photographers " Hatar. 

A Remarkable Uncle. - 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. Science has made great strides in the tast 

century. The achievements in the science of 
the preparation of foods are truly wonderful. 

A chemist who has been making a series of 
experiments with a view of rendering cereal 
foods easy of digestion, has discovered that 
uncooked, or improperly cooked cereals, were, 
to a great degree, responsible for chronic 
stomach troubles from which countless thou- 
sands suffer. 

These experiments show that by a certain 
treatment, the grains can be artificially digested, 
and tne starch which abounds in cereals con- 
verted into dextrin, thus not only rendering the 
My uncle grows i combination of grains, which is called Granola, 
strawberries so big that six will fill a quart box." J easv 0 f digestion, but giving it that rich, nutty 
"I'd be ashamed to have an uncle who would use fl av or that every one so much enjoys, 
that kind of quart boxes."— Chicago Record. I This achievement marks a new era in the 

scientific preparation of foods, and a series of 

Un.asy.--We must stand by the Administra- j experiments in the greatest laboratory of hy- 
tion ! " roared the orator. "But the Administration | g«ne in this country 
keeps shifting about," pleaded one of the tired 
members — Philadelphia North American. 



Needed Them. —"Julius, I thought you weren't 
going to speak to the Smiths any more." "Well, 
Julia, I had to borrow their little boy to see me 
send oft these rockets."— Detroit Free Press. 

May Catch Him Now.— "Good news from the 
Philippines," he said, as he looked up from his 
paper. "What is it?" "It is reported that Agui- 
naldo is overtrained."— Chicago Evening Post. 

A Distinction.- LANDLADY: "Isn't this a good 
chicken ?" 

Boarder: "It may have been a good chicken 
morally, but physically it was a wreck."— Judge. 

How to Tell.— MARTHA: "Do you really believe 
those are real diamonds that Mrs. Karett wears f " 

Minna : "I hardly know what to think. They 
look genuine ; but sbe talks enough about them 
for rhinestones."— Boston Transcript. 

Found Out.— "Tell Mr. Cuthbert I'm out." "I 
haf alreaty told him madame is in." "Then say 
when you came upstairs you found me out." 
"But, madame, he alreaty says be has found you 
out, and sat is vy he must see madame."— Pici- 
MeUp. 

No Chance.— "Yes, sir ; I have always felt 
that my legislative career was a dead failure." 
"Why so?" "Just because the party 1 represented 
was so overwhelmingly strong in the legislature 



Granola is one of the greatest discoveries in the 
food line that has been produced in this century. 

These experiments not only show that Gra- 
nola can be digested by the weakest stomach, 
but that its manner of preparation and the 
grains that enter into it, give this palatable 
food three times the nutrition and strengthen- 
ing properties of beef, making it the most eco- 
nomical and nutritious food in existence. 

Granola needs no preparation by the cook, 
all it requires is the addition of a little milk, 
and a delicious meal is ready in a second at a 
cost of one cent a person. 

leading grocers can supply Granola. Each 
package bears a picture of the famous Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sanitarium, 
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THE EUCALOL CO., IW Fulton St, New York. 
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tbebestwork ^W ever pub- 
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that a single vote was worth little 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 



»r nothing;."— 



Creditors Uneasy Too.- Bkiogs: "It makes me 

uneasy to owe a cent." 
Gkiggs : "I'm glad that I don't feel that way." 
ItRIGGS: "Why?" 

Gkiggs: "Why? I'd have the St Vitus' dance." 

-Pud. 



i Cuban radish 
weighed eight 



The Fatalist.— Bacon : "I see 
grown this year near Manacas 
pounds." 

Egbert: "I knew something would happen as 
soon as we got a foothold on Cuban soil."— Yon 
hers Statesman. 



Where He Was — "Mr. White," said a lawyer 
to a witness in the box, "at the time these papers 
were executed you were speculating, were you 
not?" "Yes, sir." "Were you in oil?" "I was. 
"And what are you now in ?" "Bankruptcy," was 
the solemn reply. — Tit-Bits. 

In Philadelphia.— Aeronaut: "I'm going to 
Philadelphia next week to give a balloon ascen- 
sion and want some handbills printed." 

New York Printer.— "Yes, sir ; how would 
this do ?—' Professor Parryshoot will rise from 
the dead at 4:30 sharp.' "—Puck. 

A Little Bird.— The military man walked ner- 
vously back and forth till his spurs jingled like 
sleigh-bells. Stopping abruptly before the woman 
who had confronted him, he asked : " How d i you 
know all these things about my past?" "A little 
bird told me." " 'Sdeath ! " he hissed ; "another 
round-robin ! "— Washington Star. 

In Kansas.— "Here's an example of how famil- 
iarity breeds contempt," he said, as he looked 
over the top of his paper at the rest of the family. 
"What is it ? " "This is a Kansas paper, and under 
the head of 'Local Jottings ' it says : 'Three or 
four cyclones ripped through the village since 
our last issue."— Detroit Free Press. 

Speaklnj; from Experience. — MASTER : 
"Tombs, this is an example in subtraction. 
Seven boys went down to a pond to bathe, but 
two of them had been told not to go in the water. 
Now, can you tell me bow many went in ?" 

Tombs: "Yes, sir; »nvm."—Tid-Bits. 

Deliberate. —"You villagers seem to be a rather 
deliberate lot of people." "I s'pose we be. There 
wuz a feller drowned down in the creek a spell 
ago. He yelled ■ Help, help ! ' afore he went down 
th' last time, an' th' editor of th' village paper 
heard him an' went back to the office an' put in his 
paper two ' help wanted ' ads. an' charged 'em up 
to th' estate, by gum ! "—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Poor Dewey.— "It's too bad," said Mrs. Corn- 
tossel. "What's the matter?" inquired ber hus- 
band. "I'm kind o' sorry for Mr. Dewey. He 
seems to be a nice accommodatin' man, who 
wouldn't want to hurt any one's feelin's. But if 
he drinks all the drinks an' wears all the clothes 
that have been named after him he's goin' to be 
mighty uncomfortable." — Washington Evening 
Star. 

Held Up. — MRS. Jaggs (time 2 a.m.): "What 
in the world kept you so late ?" 

Mr. Jaggs: "W-why (hie), m" dear, jus' as I was 
comin' (hie) 'long, firsht shing know'd was held up 
by shix or sheven highwaym'n on (hie) darksh 
street." 

Mrs. Jaoos: "Well, it's a good thing they hap- 
pened to be there to hold you up. You never 
could have done it yourself."— Chicago News. 

Confused.— "Well," said the Filipino chief, 
"have you succeeded in inciting those back-coun- 
try Tagals to rebel I ion ? " "I made some progress," 
was the answer; "I have at least made them rea- 
lize there is some sort of unusual disturbance in 
progress." Did you fire their hearts with patriot- 
ism?" "Not exactly. It'll take time. I asked 
one of them who the greatest Pilipino is, nnd he 




Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIQMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. GOERZ 

52 East Union Square, New York. 
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said he wasn't sure whether it 1 
Aguinson."— Washington Star. 



Atkinaldo or 



The w»n of Providence.— Widow Jackson: 
"W'y, it was like dis way, parson. My husband 
wen up on de hill-top to pray for rain and got 
struck by lightning." 

Parson Johnson: "But yo' musn't lose faith in 
prayer, sister." 

Widow Jackson (complacently): "Oh, no, 
parson ! Dat proves de Lord do answer prayer. 
Not always in de way we ask for it, but in a way 
dat'll be best for all hands " Judge. 

Out of Date. -"What's that?" asked the rich 
man, who was buying a few paintings. "That's 
Pegasus," replied the dealer. "Pegasus, you 
know, was a winged horse." "Send it back to the 
artist and tell him to put the wings on an automo- 
bile, and I'll buy i:," said the rich man — Chicago 
Evening Post. 



Current Events. 



Monday, August m. 

-The Tenth Pennsylvania Regiment is enthusi- 
astically received at Pittsburg, and President 
McKlnley makes • speech in honor of the 
American troops in the Philippines. 

-The American Mar Association meets at 
Buffalo. 

—The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in cases involving the relative rates 
on export and domestic traffic is made public. 

—The correspondent of the Associated Press at 
Havana writes that " the Cubans are ripe for 
annexation." 

—Admiral Dewey Is enthusiastically re- 
ceived at Mice, Prance. 

uesday, August 29. 

— D. W. Schackleford, Democrat, is elected in 
Missouri to succeed the late Congressman 
Richard P. liland. 

—It is announced that the taking of the Cuban 
census will be begun October 1. 

—The battleship Alabama makes her trial trip. 

— It is announced from London that Russia and 
England have agreed to settle their difficulties 
at Hankow, China, by arbitration. 

— M. de Preycinet, ex-Premier of Prance, testi- 
fies before the Dreyfus court-martial. 

Wednesday, August 30. 

—Ohio Democrats nominate John R. 
for governor. 

—The insular commission submits to Secretary 
Root a code of laws providing for the establish- 
ment of a civil government In Puerto Rico. 

A provisional government Is proclaimed 
lu San Domingo by the adherents of Jiminez. 



RHEUMATIC 

GOUT..... 



A physician in Maiden, Mass., writes: 

" 1 have been a sufferer from rheumatic gout for 
many years : have taken preparations of all kinds, 
but Tartarlithine commended Itself to my 
Judgment and I am more than satisfied with the 
results. 1 am happy to introduce it to others." 
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Pamphlets with Testimonial, FREE. 
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Saint Augustine: 

Christian Theology. 
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Latter Days of Rome. 
Leo thb Gkbat : 
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In Ten Volume*. 



"A stimulating historian.' 



-John- Fi*kp 

' It ts read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and at the 
tit dine is absolutely authentic."— Rev. F. W. Gun- 
s&vii'j, D.D., Chicago. 

**t have read ' The Beacon Lights of History' with in- 
tense interest."— N. D. Hillis, D.l>., Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. 

** I would have lord's 1 Beacon Lights ' if I had to do 
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my dinner.*'— Bishop J»>hm P. Newman. 
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Subjects of other volumes, specimen 
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An Endowed School for Both Sexes 

Cl'SHing Academy, Ashbcknham, Mass. 

Located in the hill district of North Central Massachu- 
setts. Healthy and beautiful situation. Teaching and 
canrmiraent tend toward the development of manliness 
a-*d refined womanhood. Certificate admits to best col- 
leges. Large gymnasium. Modern laboratories. KxceU 
ad vantages in music. $200 a year. For catalogue 
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Send l&e. for 8 Months Trial Subscription to 

"THE BOOK-KEEPER 99 

A h&ndHorae 200-page magaslne for Book- 
keeper". Cashier*, and Biudnea* Men. It will 
tench you Book keeping. Shorthand, Pen- 
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BY THE WAY 

Have you used the Klip ? 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pitts- 
field. Mass. 
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Thursday, August ji 

— Secretary of the Nary I<o»k asks for $ 
000,000 for the coming year. 

—The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Penalona is made public. 

— President Flguereo of the Republic of San 
Domingo reals"* at the demand of the revolu- 
tionists. 

— The Heleino Chamber of Depntlea rejects 
a motion to revise the constitution. 

— An attempt is made to assassinate the Presi- 
dent of Chile with a dynamite bomb. 

— A treaty of commerce and navigation is 
signed between Japan au<l Greece. 

Friday, September /. 

— It is announced that Admiral Sampson, at 
his own request, will be relieved of the com- 
mand of the North Atlantic Squadron, after the 
Dewey celebration. 

— Five of the negro rioter* at Oarlen, <;a., 
are convicted by the jury. 

—General Alger declines a nomination for 
mayor of Detroit . 

—The resignation of President Vlauereo of 
San Domliifo leads to disorder and rioting at 
the capital. 

— Six hundred lives are lost by floods in Japan. 
Saturday, September 2. 

—The President and Mrs. McKlnley return to 
Washington. 

—The War Department makes public a report 
from Gen. Leonard Wood on the sanitary and 
social conditions In Santiago and Puerto Prin- 
cipe. 

— It is announced that all of the Detroit brew- 
eries have been purchased by the American Mai., 
ing Company. 

— The Sixth Infantry captures the Filipino town 
of Argogula; President Schurman, of the 
Philippine Commission, holds a long confer- 
ence with the President and Secretary of State. 

—It Is reported that the Transvaal government 
has consented to a conference with the British 
agent at Cape Town. 

Sunday, September j. 

—General Otis reports the completion of the 
railroad from Manila to Angeles. 

—The state officials of Georgia present a claim 
of 990,000 for arms and ammunition pur- 
chased before the Civil War. 

—General Brooke reports from Havana that the 
Cuban army has been paid at the rate agreed 
upon and that of the $1,000,000 set apart for that 
purpose, there is a balance of $400,000. 

—The Secretary of War designates the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai banking corporation as de- 
pository of the department of the Philippine 
Islands. 

-Almost complete returns from the Referendum 
on the question of Australian Federation show 

31,500 votes in favor of, and 27,000 against. 

Monday, September j. 

—Chief JiiMtice Chambers of Samoa arrives in 
Washington and confers with the President. 

—The thirty-third National G A. K. Kncamp- 
ment is opened in Philadelphia with a parade of 
naval veterans reviewed by the President. 

—The Columbia defeats the Defender by more 
than ten minutes in the last of the trial races off 
Newport. 

—At the Dreyfus court-martial, an alleged Ser- 
vian refugee testifies against the prisoner ; Presi- 
dent Lou bet has summoned the French Senate 
to sit as a high court to try all persons accused 
of treason. 

—Admiral Dewey arrives at Gibraltar and is 
warmly received by the British commandant. 
—The Trades Union Congress opens at 

Plymouth. England. 

—A site is granted by the corporation of Dublin 
for the proposed statue to Charles Stewart Par- 
uell. 
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dents have become well-known illustrators. Study 
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taining full particulars, references, etc., free to anyone 
writing for it. 
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The Dwight School for Oirls 
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CHESS. 



t 



[All communications for thU Department should 
be addressed : "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 413. 

BV P. F. Blake. 
Second Prise Brighten Society Tournry 
Black— Nine Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 413. 

Contributed to The Literary Digest 
by W. A. Shinkman. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 



1 1 



White— Five Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 400. 
Key-move, Kt— H 5. 
No. 407. 



P-B4 
K — Kt 5 



K-Qs 



Q— Q R 3, ch B-K 7, mate 
K x Q (must) 3 ' 

B— B 7 Q mates on Q 6, Q 3, or K5 

3- 



B x P 



Any 
Q-K 3, ch 



Q-K 7, mate 



P-R 3, mate 



K— Kt 5 

.... Q-K 5, ch 

PxKtor-Kti K x P 



3- 



Q— B 7, mate 



Very many solvers were caught by P— B 7, an- 
swered by B— Q 7 j If a Q— K 5, K— B 3 ; and no 
mate next move. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Kev. 1. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston. Elizabeth City, N. 
C. ; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; 
C. F. Putney, Independence, la ; the Rev. J. G. 
Law, Walhalla, S. C. ; T. R. Denison, Asheville, 
N. C; W. Mailer, New York City ; V. Brent, 



New Orleans; A Knight. Bastrop, Tex.; "Merope," 
Cincinnati. 

407 only, "Try Again." Fairfield Center, Ind. 

4o6only, C. Whitaker, Boone, la.; W. H. Phil- 
bin, Archbald, Pa.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. F. McMullen, Madison C. H , Va ; W. R. 
Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. ; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; J. L. Lockett, Jr., Austin, Tex.; the Rev. 
S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. S.J Dr. H. W. Fan- 
nin, Hackett, Ark.; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, 
Wis.; Dr. C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb.; G. W. 
S-V., Canton, Miss.; Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.; W. A. Lassell, Fawn Grove, Pa.: Miss 
K. S. Winston, Richmond College, Va.; C. D. 
Dugan, Martinsburg, W. Va.; C. E. Lloyd, Wash- 
ington C. H., O. ; J. Astrdm, Milwaukee ; N. L. 
Hanson, Perrysburg, O.; W. A. Powell, New 
Orleans ; D. E. Tnomas, Center, Ind ; D. J. Solo- 
mon, Cincinnati. 

Comments (406); "As finely spun, as quickly 
done"-I. W. B.; "A very fine a er"-F. H. J.; 
"Very enjoyable "— C. D. S ; "Easy but pretty"— 

C. P. P.; "A gem"- J. G. L.; "Excellent "—V. B. ; 
"Delightful "—A K.; "A first-class a er "— F. S. F.; 
"Surely near record-mark for a 2-er"— W. R. C; 
"Neat and slick"— M. M.; "A puzzler"-S. W.-J.; 
"Very fine"-H. W. F. 

(407); "A capital combination, with a cute and 
curious key "- I. W. I!.; "First-class "—P. H. J.; 
"Quite a puzzler"— C. D. S.; "Beautiful "— C. F. P.; 
"Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth" 
— J. G. L.; "No machine-work in this"— T. R. D.; 
"It's the last move one would choose to do the 
trick" W. M.; "Fine combination "- V. B.; 
Ranks with the best " A K. 

A K. got 404 and 405 ; T. R. D., 405 ; C. D. D. 

D. E. T., and W. A. P., 404 ; J. (i. L., 403. W. H. 
H. C, Canadian, Tex., got 402. 404, and 405. 

For New Solvers. 

Several new solvers have written concerning 
time-limit tor solution, etc. We haven't any time- 
limit. Send solution as soon as possible. If you 
do not see your name with the solvers of a prob- 
lem, you will understand that your solution did 
not reach us in time, or else you failed. 

The Saratoga Tournament. 

New York Wins Interstate Match. 
The twelfth annual midsummer meeting of the 
New York State Chess Association began at 
Saratoga on August 18. In the match for the 
Staats-Zeitung Cup Lipschutz won. In the Inter- 
state match, Massachusetts failed to send a team, 
so that the old rivals— New York and Pennsylva- 
nia—had it all to themselves. New York was 
represented by Lipschutz, Halpern. Marshall, 
Hanham, Karpinski, Weeks, and Roething. Penn- 
sylvania sent Kemeny, Voigt, Bampton, Stuart, 
Young, Shipley, and McCutcheon. The score 
stood : 



Xew 1 'ork. 

Lipschutz. (>% 

Marshall 4 J< 

Halpern 4 

Weeks 3 H 

Roething 3 

Karpinski 2^ 

Hanham aS4 



Pennsylvania. 

Kemeny 4$$ 

Shipley 4 

Hampton 4 

Voigt 3 M 

D. Stuart 1% 

Young 2 

McCutcheon 2 



Total it'/i Total mJ4 

Lipschutz won first prize, Kemeny and Marshall 
divided second and third prizes, and Shipley, 
Bampton, and Halpern divided fourth and fifth 
prizes. 

In 1607. New York won by a score of 25^ to 23^, 
while last year Pennsylvania made the astonish- 
ing score of 30 to 19. 

Nebraska Chess-Association Tourna- 
ment. 

The first summer tournament of the Nebraska 
Chess-Association was played at Dannebrog, 
August 2, 3, and 4. The date selected was unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch as more than half of the mem- 
bers who expressed a desire to be present were, 
for a variety of reasons unable to attend. Only 
nine took part in the tournament, but they had 
an enjoyable time and played very good Chess for 
amateurs. Those present were Dr. A. E. Bartoo 
and C. O. Rettenmayer, Arcadia; P. W. Biddle 



and J. M. Bruner, Omaha ; John L. Clark, Platte 
Center ; C. Q De France, of Lincoln ; Nelson 
Hald and M. F. Winchester, Dannebrog ; and 
Judge S. H. Sedgwick, York. Thirty-four out of 
36 scheduled games were played. Mr. Biddle won 
first place with the title of Overthe- Board Cham- 
pion of the Association for 1809. 

The following game between N. Hald and C. Q. 
De France, president and secretary respectively 
of the association, shows how the secretary played, 
a Pillsbury trick on the unsuspecting president. 



Ruy Lopez. 



DE PRANCE. HALD. 

While. Black. 
1 P-K 4 P-K 4 
Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q Bj 
Kt- B • 



3 B-K, i 

4 Castles 

5 p 9.4 

6 Q-K 2 

7 B x Kt 

8 P x P 

9 R— K sq 



Ktx P 

li-K 2 
Kt— 0 3 
KtPxB 
Kt-Kt 2 
Castles 



UP. FRANCE. HALO. 

White. Blad-. 

10 Kt— B 3 B— B 4 > 

11 B- Kt 5! Q-K 
12K1-K4 B-K-. • 

13 Kt-B 6ch!Px Ki 

14 B x P P-Q 4 

15 Kt-Kt 5 B-K I 
16Q-R5 Kt-Q 
17 Q- R 6 Resign.. 



Games from the London Tournament. 

Lasker and Pili-shuky's Second Gtnir. 

The first game between these two young ai. 
ters was a Draw. The second game should alt 
have been a Draw ; but the American wasn't »st 
isfied with this, and in trying to win, he lost. The 
turning-point of the game is Black's 23d move. 
He had put up an almost perfect defense, but now 
he attempts an attack, which permitted the wi:.« 
Lasker to institute proceedings which weakem ' 
Black's King's-side Pawns and, finally, v.cn o 1. 
of them. This is a splendid example of Lt»i.<-- 
end-play. 

Queen's Pawn Opening. 



I. ASK EN. 
While. 

a.Kt— K*B 3 
3 P-K 3 
4P-B4 

5 B P x P 

6 Kt-H 3 

7 Kt x P 

8 Q x Kt 

9 Q~Q 5 

10 Kt x Q 

11 n— b 4 

12 Castlrs 

13 R— u sq 

14 B x B 

15 K x Kt 

16 H— Q 2 

17 R x K ch 

18 II- B 3 

19 R— Q B sq 

20 K— B sq 

21 K— K 2 

22 H— Q R 4 

23 P x P 

24 R— Q R sq 

25 R-R 4 

26 R — R 4 

27 K— K Kt 4 

28 R— Q B 4 

29 P— K Kt 4 

30 R x P 

31 P-R 4 
3a R x P 

34 K— K 4 

35 P— Kt4th 

36 B x P ch 
.17 B — B , 
38 R x P ch 



HII.I.SBl'RY. 

Black. 

Mil, 

Kt— Q B 3 
B Px P 
Q x P 
Q-Q R 4 
Kt x Kt 
P-K 4 
Qx Q 
H— Q 3 
Ki-K 2 
B-K 3 
B 1 Kt 
Kt x B 
Castles, Q K 
B— B a 
R x R 
P— B 3 
P— Q Kt 3 
K— Kt 2 
P-QR4 
P-3 Kt 4 
R-Q 4 
R x P 
K— Kt 3 
P-R 3 
P — K Kt 4 
F-B 4 
PxP 
K— Bi 
PxP 
R — Kt 3 
R— Q 3 ch 
R— K Kt 3 
PxP 
K— B 3 
R— Kt 7 
K— Q 2 



LASKER. 

White. 

39 R— R 7 ch 

40 P-K 3 

41 B— Kt 4 

42 B— K 7 ch 

43 B-K, 5 

44 R-R 5 

45 R— R 7 ch 

46 R-II 7 

47 B— R 6 
i 4 8 K— B 5 
'49 K-K 
'50 B— K, 7 

5. K-B5 

5>K-K 4 

St B— B 6 
! 54 R-K ,7 

55 R— K, 6 

56 B— Kt 5 

57 K-K 5 
J58 R-K, 7ch 

59 K— K 6 

60 R— K B 7 

61 R— B s 

62 P-K 4 

63 B-K 7 

64 B — Kt 4 
|6 5 R— B 6 

66K-K 7 dis ch 
'67 B-U6 

68 K-K6 

69 R— B 8 

70 B x P 

71 R-B8ch 

72 R- K R 8 

73 K-0 6 

74 K x R 

75 K-K 6 



K-v v, 
R— K 
B— Kt . 
K— B so 
B— B 2 
K— Q > 
K— B 3 
R— K I 
R— K 7 

R-$ let - 
R— Kt 3 rl. 
R— Kt 6 
R-K, 4 
R-R 4 
E-B, 
K — Q a 
B-K a 
B— B 4 
K-H , 
R— Rt 
R-K 
E-Qj 
R-Ro 
B— B 2 
R-R 3 ch 
R- R 4 
K— Kt 4 
R-R a ch 
B-Qsq 
B-R s 
K-B 3 
at— Kt 2 
R-K 3 ch 
R x B 
B-K 8 
Resigns. 



Short and Full op Snap. 
Bishop's Gambit. 



TSCHIGORIN. St'H l.ECHTER . 

White. Black. 
iP-Ki P-K 4 
aP-K B4 PxP 
3B-B4 Kt— K B 3 

4 Kl-Q B 3 Kt- B 3 

5 Kt-B 3 B-K, s 

6 Castles Castles 

7 P-K 5 Kt-Kt s 

9P-8 R ^ 



Kt 



#6 



TSCHIGORIN. SCHLBCHTKR. 

White. Black. 

10 B x Kt Px B 

11 Kt-Q s B— R 4 
■ a P x P Q x P 
13 Kt-Kt s Q-Kt 3 
■4 Kt x K BP R x Kt 

15 Kt-K 7 ch Ktx K, 

16 B x R ch Q x B 
Rei 



17 R xQ 



designs. 



Chess-Nats. 

Miss Mary Rudge is Woman Champion of the 

World. 

Paris is to have the neat great Tournament. 
The masters will make 190a an epoch-making year 
in Chess-history. 

A correspondence match between twelve , 'arers 
representing King's County, N. Y,, atiJ - 
Cook County, III., known as the Brooklyn a > 
match, has been finished after two years' p'a 
Brooklyn won by the score of 6% to 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



THE RECONVICTION OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 

ON Saturday last the court-martial at Rennes which retried 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus on the charge of treason returned 
a verdict of guilty. After deliberating behind closed doors for 
two boors, the President, Colonel Jouaust, put the following 
question (the form prescribed by the Court of Cassation in its in- 
structions for retrial) : 

"Is Alfred Dreyfus, brevet captain Fourteenth Regiment of 
Artillery, probationer on the General Staff, guilty of having in 

1894 entered into machi- 
nations or held relations 
with a foreign power or 
one of its agents to in- 
duce it to commit hostil- 
ity or undertake war 
against France, or pro- 
cure it the means there- 
for, by delivering the 
notes and documents 
mentioned in the docu- 
ments called the borde- 
reau, according to the 
decision of the Court of 
Cassation of June 3, 
1899?" 

By a vote of 5 to a, 
the president voting last, 
captaih Alfred DREYFUS. the verdict of guilty was 

(Portrait made by the Paris police after recorded. The court 

bis degradation, showing- how his buttons , . „ . 

and insignia of rank were removed.) agreed that there are 

extenuating circumstan- 
ces," and set the punishment at ten years' imprisonment in a 
French military fortress— in Corsica, according to the news- 
paper reports. The condemned man received his doom quiet- 





MAJOR ESTERHAZY, 

Who Wrote the Bordereau. 



ly. He is given a month's respite before sentence begins. 
At this writing, it is not clear whether his five years' solitary 
imprisonment on Devil's Island will affect his new sentence, he 
himself and some others believing it will wipe out the new pen- 
alty, and that he will be freed next month. Colonel Jouaust, 
president of the 
court - martial, 
and Major Cou- 
pois, clerk of 
the court, how- 
ever, hold that 
he must serve 
the full ten 
years. Appli- 
cation for ap- 
peal to the 
Court of Revi- 
sion was made 
by Dreyfus im- 
mediately after 
the verdict. 

The Europe- 
an press, so far 
as quoted in 
the cablegrams, 
is generally un- 
sparing in its 
condemnation 
of the verdict. 

According to the cablegrams, the English papers are unanimous 
in condemning the outcome of the trial. The Daily Mail, 
London, says, "Rennes is France's moral Sedan." The Daily 
Telegraph declares : "This infamous judgment disgraces France, 
dishonors her army, insults the Kaiser, and offends the best 
principles of humanity. There seems nothing left for France 
but a revolution and a war that will reduce her to the level of 
Spain." 

The German press is represented to be especially indignant. 
The Cologne Gazette, one of the most influential of German 
dailies, says: 

"It is a cowardly verdict, in the barbarous spirit of the Middle 
Ages. By this crime the judges have imposed a line of demarka- 
tion between France and the rest of the world, which, altho it 
will not prevent diplomatic intercourse or stay the common ex- 
change of products, will, according to all the notions of right, 
justice, honor, tolerance, and ethics which the civilised world 
bears with it in the twentieth century, form a barrier only to be 
removed by time and laborious effort." 

The National Zeitung, Berlin, remarks that "even the worst 
enemy of France could not have wished what has happened." 

The Russian press also joins in the chorus of condemnation. 
The revisionist papers of France are bitter. Le Steele hasopened 
a subscription for a monument in front of the Palais du Justice 
at Rennes " to remind future generations of this outrage on jus- 
tice." Journals of Austria have already begun to agitate against 
sending exhibits to the Paris Exposition next year, on the ground 
that "the present state of things in France renders it unsafe 
to send exhibits." Two or three o^ the clencj^^OB^ial^ ^f | ^ 
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Rome, and the antisemite press throughout Europe, approve the 
verdict. 

The tone of American newspaper comment is strongly condem- 
natory, and is fairly represented by the following quotation : 

A Blow against Christianity and Humanity. — "The verdict 
at Rennes is not a crime against the Jews wholly. Insensate and 
diabolical racial hatred was undoubtedly one of the incentives to 
the Dreyfus persecution. This was an active provocative of the 
conspiracy, but it is nevertheless a minor consideration. The 
offense is much broader than that. It is a blow at Christianity 
and humanity as well. The chorus of indignant protest in the 
United States and in England lifts the unjust condemnation of 
Dreyfus into a grievance of civilization itself. It is a blur on the 
escutcheon of the French republic, in whose welfare the sister re- 
public beyond the sea has fraternal interest. Almost everything 
has happened in France. Is the tragic and ghastly history to be 
reenacted ? " — Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

The Shame of France. — "With the conviction of Dreyfus, 
France has entered upon a new epoch. She has cast aside the 
garb of civilization and donned that of a Dyak of Borneo — a mere 
head-hunter. 

" With this unjust verdict, directed primarily against the Jews, 




Rati 
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Colonel du Paty de Clam. 

General Chanoine, former Minister of War. 



SOME OF THE ENEMIES OF DREYFUS. 



she has placed herself in the rear guard of civilized nations. 
Her watchwords : ' Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, ' should be 
changed to 'coercion, hatred, and bigotry. ' 

"These new judges have well earned their ignoble epaulets. 
The grand army will reward them. 

"But how will France expiate the crime? In blood, perhaps. 
Most certainly in a cycle of shame and reproach. 

"The conviction of Dreyfus is only the beginning of the na- 
tional humiliation. With every day, week, and month of the 
long years of Dreyfus's imprisonment the cloud will grow, and 
blacken and broaden until ' French justice ' becomes a proverb 
whereby to typify the judicial murder of an innocent man." — The 
Journal, New York. 

The Crime of the Century. — " It is, in truth, the crime of the 
century which the majority of the second court-martial have com- 
mitted, for, in their purblind resolve to shield from castigation a 
gang of military scoundrels, they have conspired not only to sac- 
rifice an innocent man, but to aim a deadly blow at the repute 
and welfare of their country. Neither let them imagine that no 
Nemesis awaits their perfidious and cruel deed. If the foul 
wrong shall be unredressed by the military Court of Review or 
by the Court of Cassation, there lies an appeal to the great assize 
wherein the nations are arrayed as jurors. The voice of that 

sovereign tribunal is already heard. 
Heartfelt compassion will attend 
the unfortunate Dreyfus to the pris- 
on to which he is reconsigned, and 
scorn will chase bis judges to their 
dishonored graves. " — The Sun, 
New York. 

"What is it that has brought 
France so low? The disease that is 
sapping her life is militarism. If 
not actual war, it has been an ' arm- 
ed peace ' so long that the only 
conception of national strength and 
safety now current in the country 
is bounded by firing manuals, ra- 
pid-fire guns, and 'autumn maneu- 
vers. ' The birth-rate is hopelessly 
declining, the limit of the taxing 
power of the nation has been reach- 
ed, and now the military idol must 
have its sacrifice in the person of 
the hated Jew. This is a national 
tragedy. It forms a chapter worthy 
to follow Waterloo and Sedan." — 
The Republican, Springfield. 

"It does not seem possible, un- 
der the circumstances, that the Gov- 
ernment of France can permit the 
punishment of this alleged crime 
to take place. If Dreyfus had been 
acquitted, the course of the Govern- 
ment and the condition of the 
country could have been foreshad- 
owed with some degree of certainty. 
As it is now, the future of France 
is doubtful and dubious in the ex- 
treme. To have Dreyfus sent back 
to punishment would constitute a 
seeming victory for the military 
party ; but it would arouse such a 
tide of indignation among the intel- 
ligent, thinking portion of the 
French people that either the pre- 
sent . military system would go 
down before it, or a political revo- 
lution fatal to republican institu- 
tions would take place in France." 
— The Herald, Boston. 

Various phases of the trial which 
are likely to be of permanent inter- 
est are discussed in the following 
extracts : 
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COLONEL SCHWARZKOPPEN 
Former German Military Attache at Paris. 



ALPHONSE BERTILLON, 
The Handwriting Expert. 



COLONEL PANN1ZZAKDI. 

Former Italian Military Attache at Paris. 



French Distinction between Public and Private Law. — 

"'French justice.' as witnessed in the Dreyfus case, is a thing 
scarcely conceivable to those whose ideas of justice are rooted in 
the principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. In France the doc- 
trine prevails that the administration of government ought to be 
free to act upon its views of the public welfare, without let or 
hindrance from the courts of the law. Hence, in France, pri- 
vate law, or the regulation of the rights and duties of individuals 
among themselves, is treated as one branch of jurisprudence ; 
while the law. which deals with the principles of government and 
the relations of individuals to the state, is regarded as something 
of an entirely different kind. 

" On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon draws no distinction be- 
tween public and private law. To him all legal rights and duties 
of every kind form one universal system of positive law. and so 
far as the functions of public individuals are not regulated by 
that law, they are purely matters of personal discretion. It fol- 
lows that every legal question, whether it involves the power of a 
public officer or the construction of a private contract, comes, 
under our system, before the ordinary courts. In France, as in 
every other country, questions of justice must indeed arise in the 
course of public administration ; but as these do not concern the 
rights of man against his neighbor, they are not classed in 
France with private law. On the contrary, it is felt that, unlike 
questions of private law, they ought not to be decided solely by 
the application of abstract principles of justice between man and 
man, but must be considered from the standpoint of public policy. 

"Here, then, we have explanation of what, to our thinking, 
seems an utter travesty of justice in the Dreyfus case. France is 
morbidly sensitive about the army Fear of betrayal is deeply 
rooted ; and tho Dreyfus may not be guilty of treason, and almost 
certainly is not, yet French sentiment is overwhelmingly in favor 
of his punishment as a deterrent of treason and warning to trai- 
tors. Public policy, it is insisted, demands it; and, even tho 
Dreyfus be innocent, 'What,' they ask, 'is the suffering of one 
man compared with the safety of France?'" — The Oregonian, 
Portland. 

A Medieval Heritage.— "Testimony has been admitted in the 
Dreyfus trial day after day which would be excluded from a hear- 
ing as to disorderly conduct in the average American police court. 
The procedure followed seems to have been devised with the 
view of defeating rather than advancing the cause of justice. 
Counsel for the defense must sit in silence while witnesses for the 
prosecution are making speeches calculated to arouse the preju- 
dices of the court. Military chiefs in the chamber of the Lycee, 
whose evidence has been heard over and over again, are per- 
mitted to jump upon the platform and make contradictions and 
explanations at their pleasure. The counsel for the government 
is of so little consequence that the presiding judge now and then 
bids him keep silent, and it is noticeable that when he is per- 
mitted to talk he has nothing to say 



"The judges and counsel alike are the victims of a Middle-Age 
system, and have become inured to it. Measured by our stand- 
ard, it is an abominable system, but our standard can not be ap- 
plied to France, because the French do not think as we do. The 
bloodist revolution that the world has known, and one that tore 
feudalism to pieces, wrecked thrones, and destroyed dynasties, 
was not able to disturb a code which had come down with little 
change from the days of Charlemagne. Even the great Napo- 
leon could only modify and amplify it in places. He was not able 
to reform it. 

" French law under the republic to-day is in many respects the 
same as it was under Henry IV. and Louis XVIII. It is the one 
relic of barbarism that France has never been able to shake off 
completely. " — Inter Ocean, Chicago. 

Are the French Becoming Crazy ? — "Only one thing is clear. 
That is, that their hearts and souls are corrupt. They suspect 
everybody. They fear everybody. Germany is an incubus upon 
them always, and the harlot is their succubus. Their hatred is 
the evidence of their terror. ' Anger is the egg of Fear. ' Fear 
explains all the unreason of the trial, an unreason which reaches 
its climax in justifying forgery and perjury as necessary to truth. 
Dreyfus is guilty, they say. But there is no proof ! Very well, 
they forge it. The attorney of Dreyfus points out the forgery. 
What of it? Yes, it is a forgery, but, nevertheless, Dreyfus is 
guilty. Every document incriminating Dreyfus is forged. Even 
the scrap-book called the dossier is crammed with forgeries. 
Nevertheless the Jew is guilty. Fear of the Jew is so great that, 
when they can't maintain the forgeries, the Jew-baiters attempt 
to murder his lawyer. Fear of the German is not all the fear that 
fills France. They fear England. Russia, Austria, Italy. They 
fear Truth and Justice. The court which tries Dreyfus sits under 
the gaze of the superior officers of the army, and those superior 
officers arise from time to time and solemnly asseverate their be- 
lief that Dreyfus is guilty, but they don't produce a fact against 
him. They call on him to prove a negative. They state no 
facts. Therefore, he can not disprove them. They admit that 
their documents are false. And they talk like strutting fools. 
Their speech is pompous, bombastic fust:an. Never once does 
any one in the drama seem to realize that he is absurd, or that 
his pose is preposterous. They are all straining after Hugoesque 
sententiousness. Tartarin is in them all. Their heroics are all 
opera bouffe. Could there be anything funnier than Jules Guerin. 
barricaded in his shop, and defying the authorities in hectic and 
frothy French, while sympathizers stand beneath the windows 
and applaud? Think of writers like Francois Coppee and Mau- 
rice Barres shrieking for Dreyfus's life, solely because he is a 
Jew. And then the Jew-haters turn against the Jesuits, altho 
another faction l>elieves that the Jesuits are behind all antisemi- 
tism. Furthermore, the leading organs opposed to Jews are con- 
trolled by Jews. Behold anarchists joining hands with monarch- 
ists and Bonapartists ! See the brave mob breaking crucifixes and 
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images of Mother Mary, and spitting in the holy-water fonts, and 
trampling the eucharist under foot ! Behold a member of the 
nobility in charge of the army, and protecting the republic under 
the peasant President, Loubet! Was there ever such a patch- 
work, such a crazy-quilt performance under the sun ? Hardly. 
Carlyle might master a descriptive article on the chaos, but no 
one else would dare attempt it — this portrayal of a colossally 
funny episode, without a gleam of perception of humor by the 
dramatis persons. Humor is sanity. The French are crazy — 
except about five men, Loubet, De Galliffet, Zola, Piquart, 
Labori. As for Dreyfus — there's no such real person. This 
creature who is the center of the lunatic turmoil is an illusion and 
delusion. The real Dreyfus, the innocent Dreyfus, is not seen. 
The French, with fear-crazed brains and hate-distorted vision, 
see only a monster. It is much to be feared that the crazy crowd 
will not be brought to its senses until De Galliffet wheels out the 
Gatlings, and makes them sputter death into the mob." — Com- 
mercial Appeal. Memphis. 

Influence of the Army. — "The honor of the army dominates 
French society and patriotism like an insensate fetish. No mat- 
ter what is revealed, the army must be revered as impeccable. 
The acquittal of Dreyfus will be an impeachment of the General 
Staff 

" Not one of the officers compossing the court is a general. The 
president is but a colonel. For such a court to give more weight 
to the testimony of Colonel Picquart and officers of inferior rank 
than to the elaborate arguments of the procession of generals 
who have appeared before it to secure confirmation of the previ- 
ous judgment would be little less than mutiny, according to 
French military ethics. In the language of athletic contests, all 
the high officers of the army are doing 'team work' against Drey- 
fus, and the spectacle is calculated to demoralize the courage of 
every dissenting subordinate who has not the faith and conscience 
of a martyr." — The Herald, Hoston. 

"A Bas les Protestantes."— "The fact that French Protes- 
tants were conspicuous in the effort to bring about a revisal of the 
Dreyfus case has attracted the notice of The Outlook, and an in- 
complete but representative list of these non- Jewish ' Dreyfusards ' 
is reprinted in that paper. On the roll appear such names as 
Brisson, formerly Premier, Kranz, formerly Minister of War, 
Scheurer-Kestner, formerly vice-president of the senate, Loew, 
presiding judge in the criminal branch of the Court of Cassation, 
Senator Jules Siegfried, Jules Laroche, ex-governor of Madagas- 
car, Dean Uruston of the University of Paris, several other dis- 
tinguished educators, and Francis de Pressense of the Temps. 



The anti- Dreyfusards noticed this conspicuousness of the Protes- 
tant element in the ranks of their opponents long ago, and made 
a characteristic use of it. Paris has heard ' Down with the Hugue- 
nots ! ' this strange year, as well as ' Down with the Jews ! ' " — 
The Courant, Harljord. 

Not Evidence Enough to Hang a Dog On.— "But two facts 
have been brought out against the prisoner. One is, that Drey- 
fus did have special facilities for obtaining the secret information 
indicated by the caption of one of the five documents enumerated 
in the bordereau — the points of concentration for the troops of 
couverture in the Eastern territorial region in the event of mobil- 
ization. Dreyfus himself has admitted this now, altho he denied 
it at first. This tells against him. The other point established 
so far is that Dreyfus was of a prying, inquisitive disposition. It 
is needless to say that proof of the latter would not be considered 
admissible evidence in an American court. The first fact brought 
out against him, the proof of opportunity, is, after all. merely an 
inculpatory presumption, having its interest and importance in 
the fact that unlike almost all the other evidence so far advanced 
by the prosecution, it constitutes evidence that would be admitted 
and would have weight in an American court. 

"This is the position, therefore, of the case to-day — two points 
established by the prosecution, one trivial and inadmissible in 
any court where truth and justice are desired, the other merely 
affording ground for an inculpatory presumption. But giving 
these facts all the weight and more than they deserve, there has 
not been evidence enough produced against the prisoner to hang 
a dog on. They count for nothing in the face of such duplicity 
and such plain proof of a conspiracy as were shown by Captain 
Freystaetter'sconfrontation of Mercier and Maurel. " — The News, 
Raltimore. 



A (iV-OHi;l.\ citizen who has a son ii^htin^r in the Philippines has. ad- 
dressed the following rimed note to General < His : 

" t iinrul Otis, 

Please take notice — 
Yonder, 'crost the foam. 

We need field hands 

In these here lands — 
We're wantin' Billy home. 

44 He's fit an' fou't 
Per nigh about 
Six months thar, crost the foam 
We jest won't mention 
Any pension 
If you'll send Billy home." 

—/■'rank L. Stanton in The Constitution, Atlanta. 
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i. The original bordereau upon which Dreyfus was convicted, a. Letter written by Esterhazy. 3. Letter written by Dreyfus. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PHILIPPINE POLICY. 

I N two speeches made recently, one at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
* before the Methodist camp-meeting, and the other at Pitts- 
burg, in welcoming the Tenth Pennsylvania volunteers back 
from Manila, President McKinley laid down, in terms more defi- 
nite than any used by him before, the Administration's policy in 
the Philippines. At Ocean Grove he declared this policy to be : 

" Peace first ; then, with charity for all, establish a government 
of law and order, protecting life, property, and occupation, for 
the well-being of the people, a government in which they shall 
participate under the Stars and Stripes." 

To the Pennsylvania regiment, and through it, to the nation at 
large, he recounted how the war in the Philippines was brought 
about through " the treachery and duplicity of the insurgents " ; 
how, pending the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, 
orders from Washington forbade any act on the part of our army 
at Manila that might provoke hostilities : 

"The first blow was struck by the insurgents. Our kindness 
was reciprocated with cruelty, our mercy with a Mauser. The 
flag of truce was invoked only to be dishonored. Our soldiers 
were shot down when ministering to the wounded Filipinos. 
Our humanity was interpreted as weakness, our forbearance as 
cowardice. They assailed our sovereignty, and there will be no 
useless parley — no pause until the insurrection is suppressed and 
American authority acknowledged and established." 

Our rights and status in the Philippines he defined in these 
words : 

"Peace brought us the Philippines, by treaty cession from 
Spain. The Senate of the United States ratified the treaty. 
Every step taken was in obedience to the requirements of the 
Constitution. It became our territory and is ours, as much as the 
Louisiana purchase, or Texas, or Alaska. A body of insurgents, 
in no sense representing the sentiment of the people of the islands, 
disputed our lawful authority, and even before the ratification of 
the treaty by the American Senate were attacking the very forces 
who fought for and secured their freedom. " 

While the policy laid down is criticized severely by anti-expan- 
sion journals, general satisfaction is expressed at the fact that it 
has been so definitely outlined. The support of the policy is rep- 
resented in the following comment by the Chicago Evening Post, 
which, tho generally independent, is one of the strongest sup 
porters of the present Administration. 

What is to Follow Peace?— "The President takes all the re- 
sponsibility for the Philippine war, and he announces that there 
will be no more parleying, ' no pause until the insurrection is sup- 
pressed and the American authority acknowledged and estab- 
lished.' 

"And what is to follow peace? 'A government under the un- 
disputed sovereignty of the United States, a government which 
will do justice to all and at once encourage the best efforts and 
aspirations of these distant peoples and the highest development 
of their rich and fertile lands.' The Philippines, in fine, are 
treated now as American territory, as much as Puerto Rico and 
Alaska, as much as Louisiana was after the purchase. This is 
the executive's policy. This is the policy he is now pursuing and 
commending to the people. The people, acting through Con- 
gress, are at liberty to modify this policy. They have the right 
and the power to give the Philippines independence at any time. 
The executive has not the authority to take any such step. He 
keeps the fruits of the war, the fruits of the peace negotiations. 
As we have already said, the Republican Party will follow the 
President and come out for permanent retention of the Eastern 
islands. The Democrats will oppose it and appeal to the elec- 
torate. We shall thus have a great, a vital, a truly paramount 
issue, dictated by events not manufactured by politicians of brief 
authority. " — The Evening Post (Jnd.), Chicago. 

The People Behind the President.— " We do not believe he 
[the President] has greatly mistaken the will of the people. We 
believe that what he has done in the Antilles and the Philippines 
has been a correct as well as a faithful interpretation of what the 



people of the United States desired to have done, so far as they 
knew their own desire. . . . Doubtless there have been mistakes, 
and even blunders : but we have all been equally concerned in 
them, and the President is without question more anxious than 
anybody else can be to retrieve them. It is to be hoped they may 
yet be retrievable. We believe the people of the United States 
are behind the President in this matter. And in any case, we 
repeat, it is cruel and outrageous to impose solely upon him a 
responsibility that, at every stage and every step, he has shown 
himself willing and even anxious to divide with us." — The Times 
(Dent.). New York. 

Adverse comment is along the lines of the following : 

The Weakness of the Argument.— " Perhaps the weakness of 
his argument lies in his assumption that the Filipinos had no 
right to take advantage of our ignorance and our inability to un- 
derstand their aims and purposes. 'Our humanity was inter- 
preted as weakness,' complains the President, 'and our forbear- 
ance as cowardice. ' This is all true enough ; but whose fault 
was it ? If we could not understand the Filipinos, how could we 
expect them to understand us? The plain truth of the matter is 
that the United States undertook a job that they had no fitness 
for. This Government was utterly lacking in experience in deal- 
ing with the Oriental peoples. It was ignorant of the nature of 
the people it was trying to deal with. The Administration knew 
nothing about their manners, their customs, their laws, or their 
methods of thought. The belief was prevalent that if we chuckled 
them under the chin and promised them a wise government in the 
event of their being good, they would be good, and patiently wait 
for the Administration to toss them sugar-plums and bon-bons. 

"Our own ignorance is largely responsible for the fact that the 
Filipinos failed to realize that our intentions were good and our 
purposes philanthropic. A little intelligent diplomacy might 
have prevented any conflict whatever ; but we had none of that 
brand of diplomacy in stock, and out of our own inexperience 
trouble was bred. Even when the insurrection began the Ad- 
ministration failed to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. 
An insufficient force was sent to the islands to coerce the natives, 
and a commission was appointed to persuade them to be good at 
a time when the Krag-Jorgensen was the only argument that 
could carry conviction to their minds 

"It had been better if the Administration had realized the diffi- 
culties of its task at an earlier day ; but there is nothing to be 
gained now by crying over the spilt milk. It is the future that 
the American people are chiefly interested in, and if the Adminis- 
tration has finally realized that the Malay mind is more suscepti- 
ble to the crack of a Krag-Jorgensen rifle than to the rhetorical 
niceties of a proclamation, there is a possibility that we shall see 
the speedy end of a situation that reflects no credit whatever upon 
the intelligence or the resources of the American people." — Eve- 
ning News (Jnd.), Detroit. 



" AG U I N A LDO'S CASE AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES." 

A FILIPINO, writing from Paris as " an authorized personal 
representative of Aguinaldo," but who, "for diplomatic 
reasons, considers it unwise to attach bis signature," presents in 
the September North American Review a notable statement of 
"Aguinaldo's case against the United States." The American 
people, he declares, are deceived as to the Filipinos and the state 
of affairs in the Philippines — deceived by General Otis, who has 
been "deliberately falsifying the reports of the Philippine cam- 
paign to suit public vanity." "We Filipinos," he says, "have all 
along believed that if the American nation at large knew exactly, 
as we do, what is daily happening in the Philippine Islands, they 
would rise en masse and demand that this barbaric war should 
stop." We have been deceived, he maintains, all along the line : 

"You have been greatly deceived in the personality of my 
countrymen. You went to the Philippines under the impression 
thai their inhabitants were ignorant savages, whom Spain had 
k r pt in subjection at the bayonet's point. The Filipinos have 
jeen described in serious American journals as akin to the hordes 
of the Khalifa; and the idea has prevailed that it required only 
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some unknown American Kitchener to march triumphantly from 
north to south to make the military occupation complete. We 
have been represented by your popular press as if we were Afri- 
cans or Mohawk Indians. We smile, and deplore the want of 
ethnological knowledge on the part of our literary friends. We 
are none of these. We are simply Filipinos. You know us now 
in part ; you will know us better, I hope, by and by." 

There are savages in the Philippine Islands, he admits, but " we 
are not on that account a barbarous, uneducated people, as our 
records show. Your Senators even admit that our political doc- 
uments are worthy of a place in the archives of any civilized na- 
tion." To the charge that the Filipinos can not govern them- 
selves, he replies : 

"With equal reason you might have said the same thing some 
fifty or sixty years ago of Japan; and, a little over a hundred 
years ago it was extremely questionable when you also were re- 
bels against the English Government, if you could govern your- 
selves. You obtained the opportunity, thanks to political combi- 
nations and generous assistance at the critical moment. You 
passed with credit through the trying period when you had to 
make a beginning of governing yourselves, and you eventually 
succeeded in establishing a government on a republican basis. . . 

" Now, the moral of all this obviously is : Give us the chance ; 
treat us exactly as you demanded to be treated at the bands of 
England, when you rebelled against her autocratic methods." 

Reviewing the history of the war with Spain up to the arrival 
of General Merritt at Manila, he says : 

"You went to Manila under a distinct understanding with us, 
fully recognized by Admiral Dewey, that your object and ours 
was a common one. We were your accepted allies ; we assisted 
you at all points. We besieged Manila, and we prevented the 
Spaniards from leaving the fortified town. We captured all the 
provinces of Luzon. We received arms from you. Our chiefs 
were in constant touch with your naval authorities. Your con- 
suls vied with each other in their efforts to arrange matters ac- 
cording to the promise made to us by your officials. We hailed 
you as the long-prayed -for Messiah. 

"Joy abounded in every heart, and all went well, with Admiral 
George Dewey as our guide and friend, until the arrival of Gen- 
eral Merritt. Either on his own responsibility, or by orders 
from the Government at Washington, this general substituted 
his policy for that of Admiral Dewey, commencing by ignoring 
all promises that had been made, and ending by ignoring the 
Philippine people, their personality and rights, and treating them 
as a common enemy. 

"Never has a greater mistake been made in the entire history 
of the nations. Here you bad a people who placed themselves at 
your feet, who welcomed you as their savior, who wished you to 
govern them and to protect them. In combination with the genius 
of our countrymen and their local knowledge, you would have 
transformed the Philippine Islands from a land of despotism, of 
vicious governmental methods and priestcraft, into an enlight- 
ened republic, with America as its guide — a happy and contented 
people — and that in the short space of a few months, without the 
sacrifice of a single American life. " 

Our first mistake was in assuming that we could purchase from 
Spain that which she "never had in her possession and never 
would have had the right to sell if it had been under her control." 
The responsibility for the deception practised upon the American 
people and President is laid upon General Merritt, with his " ultra- 
military ideas " and then upon General Otis and his censorship : 

" Therefore, we Filipinos say : ' Recall General Otis, give the 
Peace Commission a free hand, try rather methods of fair dealing, 
make our countrymen believe that you are sincere, and be sincere 
and just in your dealings with them. Suspend the order for these 
rabble volunteers, the scum of your country, whom you propose 
to send across the sea to die of the effect of the climate, and you 
will find you can do more in a month than you will do by force 
in twenty years. Your scheme of military occupation has boen a 
miserable failure 

"Our friend. Admiral Dewey, will undoubtedly have somethit«r 
t , say to your President when he reaches home. He caught the 
gen' :s of the Philippine people, and if he had been left alone 



many valuable lives would have been spared and many millions 
of treasure saved. " 

Admiral Dewey's views on the Philippine question have been 
eagerly and persistently sought for the past year, but the ad- 
miral's modesty and dislike of publicity have baffled the inter- 
viewers. A considerable newspaper discussion has been bad 
over an alleged interview with Dewey on August 21, at Naples, 
by a correspondent of the London Daily News. In it the ad- 
miral was represented as opposing the retention of the Philip- 
pines, as declaring that he was never in favor of violence toward 
the Filipinos, and assening his confidence in their ability to gov- 
ern themselves. A number of cablegrams to bim elicited the 
reply that he would neither affirm nor deny the interview. 

On May 24 last the New York Journal published an interview 
with Admiral Dewey at Hongkong, in which he was reported as 
saying: 

"We will never part with the Philippines, I am sure, and in 
future years the fact that anybody should have seriously sug- 
gested it will be one of the curiosities of history." 

Press opinion on the alleged Daily News interview is shown 
by the following representative comments : The New York Eve- 
ning Post, which opposes expansion, asserts that, without claim- 
ing the interview to be authentic, the "sentiments are in accord 
with the admiral's already expressed views " : 

"If Admiral Dewey said this, it wouid be, we .maintain, only a 
logical development of the views he has publicly expressed. If 
the Filipinos are capable of self-government, then a war upon 
them to make them submit to our yoke is indeed an abnormal 
state of things which should at once cease. If we began to use 
violence through a criminal blunder, the sooner we admit our 
hideous mistake the better all round." 

The New York Times, which favors expansion, declares that 
even if the interview were authentic, which it regards as not in 
the least probable, it does not see how the advocates of the "drop- 
'em-and-run policy " can extract much com fort from the interview, 
especially as the admiral is represented as saying that the insur- 
gents "will have to submit to law," altho the interview does not 
make him state definitely what law and how it is to be applied. 

The action of the mass-meeting of Chicago-platform Demo- 
crats at Cooper Union, this city, on Labor Day, in cheering for 
Aguinaldo, has also been the subject of warm newspaper com- 
ment. At this meeting. Congressman John J. Lentz, Democrat, 
who represents the Twelfth Ohio district, in a speech on imperi- 
alism, said : 

" When the great citadel of American liberty is being destroyed 
it is time for us to abandon the question of monopoly, and to rush 
to the rescue of the institutions founded by Jefferson and fostered 
by Lincoln. If you murder Aguinaldo you destroy one of the 
heroes of the world. Why should not Aguinaldo be honored and 
cheered for saying with Patrick Henry, ' Give me liberty or give 
me death ' ? " 

This declaration was received with loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing. Ex-Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, also spoke in praise of 
Aguinaldo. The " imperialistic " press denounce this as treason- 
able. The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) says, under the heading 
"Disloyal Silver Men": 

"It looks asthothe free-silver Democrats were getting ready- 
to make Aguinaldo their party leader. At the meetings held the 
last two days in Rhode Island ex-Governor Altgeld. of Illinois; 
Congressman Lentz and Gen. A. J. Warner, of Ohio ; Senator 
Tillman, of South Carolina, and other of the most prominent ad- 
vocates of Bryan have made addresses. They all praised Agui- 
naldo in a way that would amaze foreigners. . . . That Aguinaldo 
started a war on the Americans and has been killing just as many 
of them as possible is nothing to the Bryan anti-imperialist crowd. 
They seem to regard Aguinaldo's success in killing Americans as 
commendable. 

"The old veterans gathered in Philadelphia can remember 
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what would have happened during the Civil War if a public meet- 
ing had been held here or in Rhode Island to cheer Jefferson Davis 
and denounce Lincoln as a ' murderer. ' But the gathering ad- 
dressed by Altgeld, Lentz, and others in Rhode Island was not a 
bit more disloyal than would have been a gathering in the North 
during the Civil War to cheer Jefferson Davis and denounce Lin- 
coln. It is a strange thing that at a Democratic free-silver meet- 
tog the name of the man responsible for the loss of so many 
American lives should be cheered as that of ■ one of the world's 
heroes. ' " 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind. Rep.) calls Lentz's speech 
"treason and anarchy, " and points out 

"that men like Altgeld and Lentz, when they are telling the peo- 
ple that their liberty is in danger and that the republic is going 
to smash and all that diabolical idiocy, never seem to remember 
that they themselves are living examples of the fullest liberty. 
How long would such men be permitted to utter treason and give 
aid and comfort to an enemy in any country in Europe? They 
would be in jail." 

The Washington Times (Dem.) thinks that such speeches will 
only serve to help the Republican Party. It says : 

"The Lentz position lacks originality as well as respectability. 
It infringes the patent of Hoar and the copyright of Atkinson in 
their own territory. We are in favor of protecting them against 
that sort of thing, especially when their vested rights in the in- 
famy of supporting Tagal rebels against the Stars and Stripes are 
assailed by outsiders. The country can readily understand how 
a Nestor of political Pecksniffs like the senior Massachusetts 
Senator can laud and morally assist the enemies of his country. 
Medford rum and sugar are sufficient to account for that. Neither 
is it difficult to appreciate the attitude of Atkinson. St. Eliza- 
beth's is full of abler anti-expansionists than he. But there is 
naturally some astonishment, which in the present instance we 
do not share, when a male person calling himself a Democrat de- 
liberately attempts to steal the treason thunder of the Boston Fili- 
pino Junta, to preach it to men who have imbibed the honest, ex- 
pansive Americanism of Jefferson, Jackson, and Polk with their 
mothers' milk. 

"What people of the Lentz order think they are working for we 
are at a loss to conceive ; but we can tell them what the result of 
their anti-American idiocy will be without the slightest doubt. 
It will give the Republican Administration, with its shameful 
record of Eaganism, Sampsonism, Algerism, Carterism, and a 
return to the political spoils system in the civil service a new 
lease of power. The American people will never put a party in 
control whose representatives throw mud on their flag and 
apotheosize murdering rebels against its authority. " 

The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) says the Democratic Party 
should not be held responsible for an individual's opinion : 

"Id a general way, these episodes are to be expected. They 
belong to the heat of the moment. When a very earnest man 
feels a call to enter a protest against events that seem to him to 
be carrying the republic away from its traditions, it is natural 
that he should give a vigorous turn to bis language. But the fact 
to which we desire to call attention is this — that Mr. Lentz is 
merely giving loose reins to his own opinions, and, in these Fili- 
pino matters, does not represent the Democratic Party which as 
yet has made no definite declaration on the subject." 



AMERICAN SENTIMENT ON THE TRANSVAAL 

DISPUTE. 

THE press of America have not entered very largely upon the 
question of the rights and wrongs involved in the contro- 
versy between Great Britain and the Transvaal Republic. Edito- 
rial reviews of the subject are confined for the most part to the 
chances of war and to its probable results if it comes. On the 
latter point there can hardly be said to be two opinions. Great 
Britain, it is thought, will win because she can not afford to lose ; 
but the Boers will give her army the hardest task it has bad for 
many years. 



The Brooklyn Eagle and the Washington Times are the most 
outspoken of American journals in opposition to the Boers. " There 
is a narrow spirit in the Transvaal," says The Eagle, "that must 
be widened by force if there is no other way to do it. The coun- 
try. . . . needs a larger infusion of the modern life and methods 
that the English will put into it. If it persists in ignoring the 
progress that is expected of other nations it does so at the peril of 
its statehood. " 

The Times says : 

"The defiant stubbornness displayed by the Boers, in the face 
of their hopeless position, would be incomprehensible in any other 
people. Being what we know them to be, it is not surprising. 
Great Britain will be put to a terrible expense in blood and treas- 
ure to teach them the lesson that Sir Evelyn Wood should have 
been allowed to administer when he had them cornered at the 
end of the former war. The statesman [Gladstone] responsible 
for his not doing so, as well as for the murder of Gordon Pasha, 
is dead and gone, but the evil results of his paltering policy live 
after him. " 

Many other journals blame both parties to the dispute, the 
Boers for their unprogressiveness, the English for their aggres- 
siveness. The Boston Herald thinks the contest a needless one, 
"provoked by wrong-doing on both sides." The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal thinks that Britain is "technically and legally 
wrong," but "right on general principles." the Boers having "vio- 
lated the fundamental principles of popular and representative 
government. " 

Far the larger number of American journals that express any 
decided views on the merits of the controversy side with the 
Boers, while admitting that they are open to criticism. The 
New York Times thinks that overt interference by the English 
is "outrageous" and armed interference will be"infamous." The 
New York Sun regrets to see the British Government "drifting 
toward a conflict in which it may have neither a legal nor a moral 
right to claim the sympathy of the world." The Boston Journal 
thinks that Mr. Chamberlain is not after increased representation 
for the Uitlanders. but after "the crushing of the independence 
of the Transvaal." The Baltimore American thinks the griev 
ances of the Uitlanders "grossly exaggerated," and that they are 
the excuse, not the cause, of the present British attitude. The 
Kansas City Times finds a likeness in the British attitude to our 
attitude in the Philippines, and thinks this double attempt at 
"shooting republics to death" suggests a reversion to fifteenth- 
century methods. The Omaha World- Herald runs the same 
parallel, the attitude of each nation being that of "a great power 
seeking the destruction of the weaker for the purposes of gain and 
conquest." Great Britain's position is "nothing but simple rob- 
bery." The Chicago Inter Ocean argues against the English 
claims point by point, and finds that Mr. Chamberlain's real pur 
pose is "the subjugation of the Transvaal. " The Chicago Chron- 
icle fears that one result of war will be a horrible uprising of the 
natives against all the whites of South Africa, for which Great 
Britain will be responsible, and " the stain upon its escutcheon 
will be redder than the color of its banner. " The Tacoma Ledger 
entitles its editorial "Cecil Rhodes 's Oppression," and thinks the 
Boers "have the sympathy of other nations." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

The earth makes a revolution every twenty-four hours, and Santo Do- 
mingo is a close second.— Chicago journal. 

Carrows • ** 1 see Aguinaldo has again been driven back.*' 
Sutherland : " Is that an official despatch or the truth ? "— Life. 

In case Mr. Brvan should succeed next year there would be a chance of 
Mr. Hogg succeeding Mr. Root in the War Department.— Washington Post. 

ANY one who knows whether or not Ootn Paul is bluffing can impart the 
information to the British Foreign Office and receive a reward. —Chnao\> 
Record. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



GIRLS' NOVELS IN FRANCE-AND AMERICA. 

T T is admitted that England invented the modern novel for 
* girls. Charlotte M. Yonge. Rosa Nouchette Carey, "The 
Duchess." and numerous other widely known writers have had 
for an audience a multitude of English jeunes filles. But the 
young girl across the Channel was long guarded from this kind of 
reading. Since the time of the second empire, however, a school of 
French writers, of which Mme. Craven is the acknowledged head, 
has arisen, who seek to teach the jeune fille of Paris and the 
provinces how to look upon life— chiefly from the standpoint of 
love and marriage. In The North American Review (August), 
Mme. Yetta Blaze de Bury devotes an article to this branch of 
French fiction, and her conclusion is that such romantic books 
as the " Recit d'une Soeur "—now in its fortieth edition— are lay- 
ing up widespread unhappiness for whole generations of jeunes 
filles by mischievously teaching them to regard their future hus- 
bands as lovers, instead of promulgating the orthodox French 
doctrine that husbands are "mere embodiments of marriage and 
the family. " She says : 

"The weak point in this innovation would appear to be that it 
reveals to our young girl readers only the noble and generous side 
of love, and too easily persuades these young hearts that men 
are, as a rule, chivalrous and only too ready to marry girls with- 
out fortune. 

"Already the so-called harmless 'Taucbnitz ' had sown hurtful 
illusions in the minds of those who were destined to the 'manage 
de raison, ' since the awakening was much more bitter for girls 
that had regarded their husbands as lovers than for those that 
had taken the common-sense view and looked upon their future 
husband as the embodiment of marriage and the family 

"If every book in the Tauchnitz edition showed, together with 
the infidelities we seek to hide from our girls, the hard lessons 
taught by such conduct, as Goldsmith does in 'The Vicar of 
Wakefield,' then 'girls' novels' would be reasonable enough. 
The sentimentality of Saxon marriages, set forth in English and 
American novels, has led so many French girls to transform the 
solicitor's clerk who marries them into a hero of the romantic 
kind, that one might almost conclude there is a 'Taucbnitz' in 
the innermost heart of many of our 'Emma Bovaries ' " 

It was upon the English novel for girls, as represented in the 
Tauchnitz editions, that the new French school of Mme Craven, 
Mme. Bentzon, and Mme. Caro was founded. In conclusion. 
Mme. de Bury says : 

"In our opinion, the true 'girls' novel ' is the one that accen- 
tuates the role of personal responsibility instead of diminishing 
it, the novel, in fine, such as it is conceived by Mme. Caro and 
Mme. Bentzon, the novel which enables girls to see clearly into 
their own hearts. The taste for the things of the soul, the pref- 
erence the French woman has for seeking to know what is going 
on in the heart, is peculiarly manifest in the child, who among 
us will be much more interested in Cinderella's thoughts and 
feelings than in the splendor of the godmother's coach. " 

The London Academy, in commenting on this dictum, says - 

"A sense of personal responsibility is exactly what the 'young 
person ' lacks, especially in France, where nothing but marriage 
gives to a woman the license to think for herself. Therefore, if 
the young person's novels are to be didactic, let them be didactic 
in fostering this sense. Here springs up a larger question. 
Should the young person's novels be didactic? Why must the 
young person, any more than the emancipated wife, be com 
pelled to eat bread with her cake ? Why should she learn out of 
school hours? Why, in her special case, should fiction be strained 
beyond the simple sincere presentation of life, or part of life? 
We fancy that Mme. de Bury, had she chosen to touch these 
points with precision, would have declared against any sort of 
overt or covert didacticism; her phrase, 'accentuate the role,' 
might mean anything or nothing. But, the fact is, Mme. de Bury 



is not disposed to take the girls' novels of France, even the best, 
too seriously. Her concern for them is strictly that of the disin- 
terested observer, as would be expected from a lady who is not 
afraid to satisfy a more jaded taste. Nearly at the beginning of 
her article she inquires : ' What necessity is there for a girl to 
read novels?' We should reply, 'In France, none.' In France, 
where girls not only act but think at the word of parental com- 
mand, it would certainly be simpler to forbid all girls' novels by 
general social edict. No revolution would follow. 

"But in England, where the girl is a force, and in America, 
where the girl is paramount, the question of girls' novels has, or 
should have, an authentic importance. It would richly repay 
consideration, and, like most questions which would richly repay 
consideration, it is neglected by sociologists. If Mme. de Bury 
had written, for instance, on 'Girls' Novels in America,' she 
would have performed a service instead of merely producing a 
diversion. Who, except American girls, knows anything exact 
of girls' novels in America— one of the great influences everlast- 
ingly at work in the formation of the national character? Prob- 
ably, since in the republic of letters the. United States forma 
suburb of London, the girls' novels of America are much like the 
girls' novels of England. If so, we take them to be sufficiently 
feeble." 

The fame of Laura Jean Libby and Bertha M. Clay apparently 
has not reached the academic shades of London. 

Very little is really known of girls' tastes, says The Academy 
—even by their mothers : 

"We are apt to assume that they are what we think they ought 
to be — an absurd and perilous assumption. We may be sure that 
whatever the literary taste of the average girl is, it is not catho- 
lic. In this connection there never was a wilder theory than that 
which says: 'Turn the average healthy girl into a good library 
and she will instinctively choose what is good for her. ' She will 
do nothing of the kind, for girls are human beings, tho we use 
every effort to conceal the fact from them and from ourselves." 



THE LOVE-LETTERS OF BALZAC. 

THE pathos of Balzac's life, the disappointments and chagrins 
from which the man of genius should have been free, be- 
come more and more apparent as one reads his letters to Mme. 
Hanska, published in the Revue de Paris. Mme. Hanska was 
the love of his life, the friend of his soul ; to her be writes of his 
hopes and his fears ; be tells her his every anxiety, and talks to 
her without circumlocution or reserve. 
On July 3, 1840, he writes to her as follows : 

" I have come to the end of my patience. I think that I shall 
leave France and carry my bones to Brazil in a foolish enterprise 
which I choose because of its folly. I shall burn my letters and 
my papers and leave only the Jardies [Balzac's home], and I 
shall confide the little things which I wish to keep to the friend- 
ship of my sister. She will be a most faithful dragon and will 
guard these treasures. 

"I shall give power of attorney to some one to sell my works, 
and then seek the fortune which fails me here. I shall return 
rich, or no person shall know what has become of me. It is a 
project long delayed, but this winter shall see it put into execu- 
tion with a relentless tenacity. My work here will never pay my 
debts ; it is necessary to do something else. I have only about 
ten years of real energy left. If I profit not by them, I am in- 
deed a man lost. Out of all the world you are the only one who 
shall know of this. Certain circumstances may hasten my de- 
parture ; however, you shall in any case receive my adieux. A 
letter stamped from Havre or from Bordeaux will tell you all. 

"You ask certain details of the life of Victor Hugo. Victor 
Hugo is an excessively spiritual man; he has as much common 
sense as poetry. In conversation he is delightful, a little like 
Humboldt, but superior to him, and he admits more dialog. He is 
full of middle-class ideas. He execrates Racine; he speaks of 
him as a secondary man ; he is mad on this subject. He has left 
bis wife for Juliette, and gives this silly reason' that his wife has 
too many children. You will remember that Juliette has no chil- 
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dren. On the whole, there is more of good than of bad in the 
man, and the best things are due to his pride. However pro- 
foundly we may dissect him. he is an amiable man, besides being 
a great poet. He has lost a great many of his best qualities, his 
force and his valor, by the life which be has led. He has loved a 
great deal.' 

In August Balzac writes : 

" I have attempted a last effort ; I have alone made the Revue 
parisienne, as Karr has made les Guepes. The first volume 
has appeared. I still put off my project regarding Brazil. One 
loves France so much ! I can not resist her. I shall undertake 
now to understand the Seines de la Vie Militaire." 

In March, 1841, Balzac, who had just returned from a visit to 
George Sand, writes : 

"Chopin is always there. She [George Sandj smokes cigar- 
ettes and nothing else. She does not rise until four. Then 
Chopin has finished giving lessons. One must mount a straight 
and narrow staircase in order to reach her. Her bed-chamber is 
in brown ; her bed is two mattresses upon the floor a la Turque. 
Ecco. contessa / She has pretty little hands like a child. . . . 

"I doubt the possibility of living in France in the horrible 
struggles which consume my life. After my visit to you I think 
of going to St. Petersburg, and of renouncing France. But I 
most make a last effort to draw myself from the claws of the pub - 
lisher to whom I owe 100,000 francs. By working day and night, 
and engaging myself again for six months in these Herculean 
literary works, I shall be able to pay this 100,000 francs. 

" Besides this, I owe 150,000 francs, and althoage advances and 
work becomes each day more painful. I have conceived the hope 
that I may finish paying this horrible debt in eighteen months, 
especially if I do that which my attorney wishes. It is that the 
Jardies shall be sold, and bought for me under an assumed name, 
with my funds, in order that I shall be no more pursued by my 
creditors, and not be obliged to pay interest and costs ; and when 
I no longer owe anything I shall inhabit it again. On the other 
side, my mother has been ruined by my brother Henry, who is in 
the colonies, and I have her with me. At last I have almost a 
majority for my election to the Academy. All this has caused 
me to renounce the project of going to Russia, and I have signed 
a contract for ten new volumes to be written this year. I have 
articles due for the Presse and for the Siicle ; it is necessary to 
write them before making my journey. Finally, my dear one, I 
have signed a contract for a complete edition of my books, which 
are to be brought out by a grand book and publishing bouse, with 
an edition de luxe and a low price. All these things so great, so 
important, and so capital, have entered into my last letter; but I 
have not written, and published, and looked after my business 
without some reward. 

"During two months this letter has been delayed, because I 
have not had time to write, nor to do anything more than what 
was farced upon me. The Jardies were seized by a creditor who 
put it to sale; it was necessary to find 50,000 francs in a month, 
and I found them ! It was necessary to publish my books, my 
articles, and attend to some business, and I was without money, 
exactly without money. It rained in torrents, and I went on foot 
to Tassy where my business was, trotting all the day, and writ- 
ing all the night. First, I have not become mad ; second. I have 
fallen ill. From it comes the necessity of a journey ; as soon as I 
have obtained the result of the diagnosis. The doctors call it a 
coagulation of the blood, which may affect the brain. I shall go 
to Touraine in Brittany for fifteen days. On my return. M. Nae- 
quart has condemned me to a bath of three hours each day, audi 
am to drink three pints of water, and to take no other nourish- 
ment while my blood coagulates. I came oat of this barbarous 
but heroic treatment with a clear skin, refreshed, and ready for 
new struggles. Behold my history in short ; if I should enter 
into details, it would take volumes. 

" Dear, I have not received from you one little word since your 
number fifty-seven, dated December 29. Ob ! what is wrong 
when one is loved as you are loved by me ; you are alone in my 
heart with the misery and the labor, two incorruptible guardians. 
But why abandon me thus, when you are my only thought, the end 
and the aim of my life? Since then I have had Wierzchownia in 
painting, and have found nothing in my thoughts which will 
compare to yonr lawn, and the pond beneath your windows, to 



your rose garden and to your carpet of green. Oh ! what re- 
morse has grasped your heart? Some thought must have de- 
tached itself under the brilliant light of your candle, in the eve- 
ning, in order to say to you : there is one who thinks of you only ! 
Is there nothing to plead for the unfortunate, for the one who 
suffers ; who passes his nights in writing articles and books, for 
the pretended poet, for myself in fact, for the traveler to Neu- 
chatel, to Geneva, and to Vienna, who does not find himself at 
your side this moment because the journey will cost a thousand 
crowns — to speak to you in the abhorred language of business — and 
a thousand crowns and the library are two terms irreconcilable ? 

"Yes, it is six months since your last letter to me. I have al- 
ways some real reason for my silence, and you have none for 
yours. You should write three times to my one, and it is I who 
write two letters to your one ! Ungrateful heart ! Here are my 
excuses : I have published the ' Priest of the Village ' (a work 
still incomplete) ; I have just put into three parts the ' Memories 
of Two Brides, ' which will appear in a month ; I have just pub- 
lished ' A Mournful Affair ' ; I have published in the Siicle, ' Les 
Lecarnus ' ; I have published in the Presse ' The Two Brothers ' ; 
I am about to publish ' The Peasants. ' I have done a great deal 
of useless work in order to live — work that I call useless because 
it is outside of the work of my life, and so, if it is money gained, 
it is time lost. Oh ! my dear, to have the woman I love, a little 
bread, and a corner, tranquillity, and moderate work is all I 
wish 

"My sister wishes me to marry. She has among her friends a 
god-daughter of Louis Philippe, the daughter of the son of this 
braggart who has been elevated to the throne of the French. I 
laughed aloud ; in the first place, I said to her, I do not wish to 
marry a woman younger than thirty-six, or even forty." 

We make one more quotation, from a letter of July 15 : 

" No letters from you ; this gives me the greatest anxiety. I 
began to give myself up to the most absurd ideas. At last I have 
been to consult a somnambulist to find out whether you are ill. 
Several days after, I went to have the cards read for me by a very 
famous sorcerer. After making the combinations with his cards, 
this fortune-teller, in explaining the possibilities of the futnre. 
told me, with an incredible exactness, of particular happenings 
in my past life. This man, without an education and extremely 
vulgar, uses the choicest expressions while he is with his cards. 
The man with his cards is another being from the man without 
his cards. He did not know me from Adam or Eve, and I did 
not know at two o'clock that I should consult him at three, and 
be told me that until to-day my life had been a continuation of 
struggles where I had always been victorious, but now I am go- 
ing soon to have my tranquillity. I hope, indeed, that he speaks 
the truth. After all, he has not told me whether I shall be mar- 
ried soon, and this was my grand curiosity." — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 



THE SECOND NEWLY DISCOVERED DUMAS 
MANUSCRIPT. 

WE have already spoken of the first of the two stories by the 
elder Dumas, recently discovered in manuscript, and 
shortly to be brought out in England (see The Literary Digest, 
June 1 5 and 24) . Mr. Home Gordon, to whom the task of transla- 
tion into English has been assigned, now gives further informa- 
tion about the second story, which, he says, will probably become 
the more popular of the two. In The Outlook, London, he thus 
speaks of the plot and chief characters in the tale : 

"The scene is no longer laid in Derbend, as in the first tale, 
but is shifted farther north, into what is now geographically 
termed the Terek territory 

"With his wonted keen sense of the picturesque and tragic. 
Dumas has chosen an interesting hero, who forms an unconven- 
tional figure. The concluding lines of the volume show that to 
all posterity, since 1S19. bis name has been transmitted as a 
traitor to both Tatars and Russians. Torn between his love for 
the daughter of a turbulent chieftain and his growing affection 
for the Russians, he has been taught to regard as his hereditary 
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foes, the young hero acts with an impulsive cruelty which entails 
hopeless ruin. 

"The story commences with a lively description of a Tatar 
village festival interrupted by a squabble between some Russian 
troops and the unruly tribesmen. The latter are instigated by 
the noukers of an indomitable insurgent, Achmet Khan. This 
fierce chieftain violates the laws of hospitality, which are so 
strong in the East, in the house of Ammalat Bey. The latter 
sees nothing for it, after the treacherous murder committed under 
his roof, but to cast in his own lot with Achmet, who is the 
chieftain of Avarie. Received as the guest of the Khan in his 
castle of Khurzuk, Ammalat falls in love with his host's daugh- 
ter, Seltanetta, who is only sixteen. If all Tatar maidens enjoy 
such liberty before marriage, and are subsequently guarded with 
such severity after the holy ceremony, it seems a matter of sur- 
prise that they ever decide to plight their troth. " 

After giving further details of the incidents in the tale, the 
writer thus characterizes the tale, which he thinks from its 
striking interest is likely to have a large sale among English 
readers : 

"In many ways this romance is sharply contrasted with its 
companion. To begin with, it possesses one of those elaborate 
prefaces in which Dumas reveled. He professes to be rearrang- 
ing for French readers the skeleton of a novel left by a Russian 
sent to Siberia. This is a characteristic touch very familiar to 
students of the prolific writer. In the present tale, no patches 
of humor are introduced, but the story is taken in rather an irreg- 
ular fashion without any prolix digressions, and is seen to be 
gradually emerging from a series of almost separate tho vivid 
scenes. 

"In this story, as in the previous one, the abstract of which I 
gave in another article, the feminine interest is subordinate. 
This is appropriate and true to Mohammedan life, in which 
women play so subordinate a part. Even the Koran is a gospel 
for men, and the female followers of the Prophet have to enter 
Paradise in the guise of houris, thus in heaven only existing to 
gratify the sterner sex." 

It is a curious and almost unprecedented fact that this posthu- 
mous story by a great writer will first see print in a foreign 
tongue ; for it may be years before copyright arrangements are 
made with the French publishers of Dumas 's works. 



MAETERLINCK ON THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 

IN the opinion of many close observers of literary and dramatic 
tendencies, the drama of the present day — in spite of much 
that is shallow and ephemeral, and in spite of much local degra- 
dation of popular taste — shows indications of a revival along lines 
of essential human interest and depth of treatment which may 
again make it the popular vehicle of the world's best thought, 
such as it has been at recurrent intervals of history. A great 
modern master of the drama. Maurice Maeterlinck, in an article 
in The Cornhill Magazine (August), gives an interesting analy- 
sis of the present conditions of the drama as contrasted with those 
of other days, in the course of which he enlarges considerably on 
his idea of the "static drama " (see The Literary Digest, August 
13, 1S98) : 

"The first glance that we throw on the drama of the day would 
seem to reveal, as its chief characteristic, the weakening, the 
progressive paralysis, so to speak, of exterior action ; further, a 
most ardent tendency to penetrate ever more deeply into human 
consciousness, and attribute still greater importance to moral 
problems ; and last of all we are struck by the search, so far still 
very timid, for a kind of new beauty that shall be more spiritual, 
more abstract, than was the old. It can not be denied that ad- 
ventures on the stage of to-day have become far less extraordi- 
nary and far less violent. Bloodshed has grown less frequent, 
passions less turbulent ; heroism has become less rigid, courage 
less material and ferocious. People still die on the stage, it is 
true, as in reality they still must die; but death has ceased — or 
will cease, let us hope, very soon — to be the indispensable setting, 



the inevitable end, of every dramatic poem. It is rarely, indeed, 
in our own life — which, tho it be cruel perhaps, is cruel only 111 
hidden and silent ways— it is rarely indeed in our life that death 
puts an end to the more violent of our crises ; and for all that the 
theater is slower than the rest of the arts to follow the evolution 
of human consciousness, it will still be at last compelled, in some 
measure, to take this into account." 

The legends of the ancient fatalistic drama, the romantic adven- 
tures of Italian, Spanish, and Scandinavian legend which form 
the groundwork of the Renaissance drama of England and the 
Continent and also of the Romantic period of the French and 
German stage, no longer, says Maeterlinck, correspond with "a 
deep, and actual, and living reality " : 

" If a youth of our own time loves, and is confronted by obsta- 
cles not unlike those which, in another order of ideas and events, 
beset Romeo's love, we know perfectly well that nothing of all 
that which made the poetry and grandeur of Romeo and Juliet's 
love will shed beauty upon his adventure. The entrancing at- 
mosphere of a magnificent, passionate life no longer abides with 
us ; nor have we the brawls in the street, the sanguinary or sump- 
tuous episodes, mysterious poisons, or fastidious tombs. Gone, 
too, is that grand summer's night— the night that owed all its 
grandeur, its charm, its comprebensibleness even, to the shadow 
of an heroic, inevitable death, that lay heavy upon it. Strip the 
story of Romeo and Juliet of all those beautiful ornaments, and 
we have only the very simple and ordinary desire of a noble- 
hearted, unfortunate youth for a young girl whose hand is denied 
him by her obdurate parents. . . . And the same remarks would 
hold good if we chose to imagine a man of our time to be as jeal- 
ous as Othello was jealous, possessed of Macbeth's ambition, as 
unhappy as King Lear, or, like Hamlet, wavering and restless, 
crushed by an impossible, harassing duty. " 

Maeterlinck thinks that the drama of to-day can not, if it is a 
genuine and true art, revive the themes of olden days. Such 
dramas are necessarily artificial, "an impossible marriage of past 
and present. " He continues : 

"Let us consider the drama that actually does represent the 
reality of our time, as the Greek drama and that of the Renais- 
sance represented the reality of theirs. It is in a modern bouse, 
and between men and women of to-day, that this drama unfolds 
itself. The names of the invisible protagonists — which are the 
passions and feelings — these are the same more or less, as of old. 
We see love, hatred, ambition, jealousy, envy, and greed ; the 
sense of justice and idea of duty ; pity, goodness, devotion, piety, 
apathy, selfishness, vanity, pride, etc. But altho the names of 
these ideal actors have not changed, how great is the modification 
of their aspect and qualities, their extent, and habits, and influ- 
ence ; not one of their ancient weapons is left them, not one of 
the marvelous ornaments of days long gone. It is seldom that 
cries are heard now ; and bloodshed is rare, while tears are but 
seldom seen. It is in a small room, round a table, close to the 
fireside, that the joys and the sorrows of men are determined. 
We suffer or bring suffering to others, we love and we die, there, 
in our corner, wherever we happen to be ; and it were by most 
singular chance that a window or door would for one instant fly 
open under the pressure of extraordinary despair or rejoicing. 
Accidental, adventitious beauty exists no longer; nor is there 
poetry now in externals. And what poetry is there — if we choose 
to probe into the heart of things — but borrows nearly all its 
charm, nearly all of its ecstasy, from external elements?" 

But altho the modern dramatist will strive to probe deeply, as 
did Shakespeare, into the inner thought-world of man, action will 
always "be the sovereign law, the essential demand of the thea- 
ter." The new French drama initiated by Dumas fits, which 
exists almost solely on the portrayal of exceptional problems — 
such as "should the 'faithless' husband or wife be forgiven?" 
" Is it well to revenge ' infidelity ' by ' infidelity ' ? " — is in Maeter- 
linck's opinion too adventitious in its interest and too abnormal 
in its content to fill the place of a universal drama of human life. 
It is from the Teutonic stock that we find this great drama 
chiefly unfolding: 

"The loftiest point of human consciousness is reached by the 
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dramas of Bjdrnson, of Hauptmann, and, above all, by the 
dramas of Ibsen. Here we attain the limit of the resources of 
modern dramaturgy. For, in truth, the further wo go into the 
consciousness of man, the less struggle do we find. We can not 
penetrate far into any consciousness unless that consciousness be 
very enlightened ; for it matters not whether the steps we take in 
the depths of the soul that is plunged in darkness be one or a 
thousand, we shall find therein naught that is new, that we have 
not expected ; for darkness everywhere will be like unto itself. 
Whereas a consciousness that is truly enlightened possesses 
passions and desires that are infinitely less exacting, more 
peaceful and patient, more salutary, abstract, and general 
than are those that have their abode in the ordinary conscious- 
ness. And therefore it follows that we shall come across far 
less struggle, or that at least the struggle will be far less vio- 
lent, between these passions that have been enhanced and 
ennobled by the mere fact of their having become loftier and 
vaster; for if there be nothing more savage, destructive, and 
turbulent than a dammed up stream, there is nothing more 
tranquil, beneficent, and silent than the river whose banks ever 
widen. " 

Apparently Maeterlinck's new drama will be a drama of the 
Golden Age to come, when the human soul is no longer a stunted 
or warped soul. In this good time "prejudices that call for tears 
will no longer be found there, or the justice that demands unhap- 
piness. . . . No duties will be discovered therein but one alone, 
which is, that it behooves us to do the least possible harm and 
the utmost good, and love others as we love ourselves. " This is 
a charming picture, and no doubt the drama that pictures it forth 
will be equally so. Unhappily even Ibsen, who is forced to take 
the human heart and its incomplete ideals and passions as he 
finds it at the present day, surrounded by a life of hollow conven- 
tions, and confronted by the cant moralizings banded down by 
an ancient line of grandmothers, must deal with the problems of 
the half-regenerate man : 

" Here we descend at times very far into the depths of human 
consciousness, but the drama remains possible only because in 
our descent there goes out with us a singular light — red, as it 
were, and somber, capricious ; unhallowed, we might almost call 
it — a light that illumines only strange phantoms. And in truth 
nearly all the duties which form the active principles of Ibsen's 
tragedies are embittered and morbid ; they are duties whose home 
is without, and no longer within the healthy, enlightened con- 
sciousness: and duties we believe to have discovered outside this 
zone are often most closely akin to a sort of morbid and gloomy 
madness. It must not be imagined, however — as it would indeed 
be far from my thoughts — that these remarks of mine in any way 
detract from my admiration for the great Scandinavian poet 
And, indeed, if it be true that Ibsen has offered but few helpful 
examples, elements, precepts, to the morality of our time, he is 
still the only dramatist who has seen a new poetry and set it 
forth on the stage, and succeeded in enwrapping it with a 
kind of somber, ferocious beauty and grandeur (too ferocious 
and somber even for it to be general or definite) ; as he is the > 
only one who has borrowed nothing from the poetry, beauty, 
and grandeur of the violently illumined dramas of antiquity 
and the Renaissance. 

" But until such time as the human consciousness shall contain 
more useful passions and fewer nefarious duties, and the theater 
of the world shall consequently present to us more happiness and 
fewer tragedies, we must still recognize the existence, at this very 
moment, deep down in the hearts of all men of loyal intention, 
of a great duty of charity and justice which undermines all the 
others. And it is perhaps from the struggle of this duty against 
our egoism, indifference, and ignorance that the veritable drama 
of our century shall spring into being. Hauptmann has made 
the attempt in 'Die Weber.' Bjornson in 'Au dela des Forces,' 
Mirbeau in 'Les Mauvais Bergers, ' de Curel in 'Le Repas du 
Lion, * but. all these very honorable endeavors notwithstanding, 
the achievement has been not yet. Once this gap has been 
bridged, on the stage as in actual life, it will be permissible per- 
haps to speak of a new theater— a theater of peace and happiness, 
and of beauty without tears." 



DREYFUS AS THE "ELEVENTH MUSE." 

THE interest felt by the whole world in the trial at Rennes 
has been displayed, among other ways, in so profuse a 
downpour of verse that a London weekly, The Outlook, remarks 
that Captain Dreyfus is rapidly becoming a sort of Eleventh 
Muse — apparently Mr. Kipling is the Tenth. Besides the array 
of poetasters who have essayed to touch the lyre to this theme, 
two well-known poets— one English and one American — have 
lately struck some resounding notes in the cause of freedom and 
justice. The London Chronicle of August 24, prints the follow- 
ing lines by Mr. Stephen Phillips, in appeal to France : 

*' Oh, by that soldier whom thou couldst not shake. 
That ever-breaking heart thou couldst not break, 
That dying body that refused the dust. 
That solitary brain that wouldnot rust ; 
With suicide an opiate put by. 
And madness a rejected luxury ; 
And by that woman sleepless for a sail. 
That widow with no grave whereon to wail ; 
By all the inflaming injury and sense 
Of most intolerable innocence ; 
Arise! Arise!" 

The most notable utterance in verse that has thus far appeared 
is the following poem by Edwin Markbam, in McClure's Maga- 
zine (September) : 

I. 

" A man stood stained : France was one Alp of hate. 
Pressing upon him with the whole world's weight. 
In all the circle of the ancient sun 
There was no voice to speak for him — not one. 
In all the world of men there was no sound 
But of a sword flung broken to the ground. 

*• Hell laughed its little hour , and then behold. 
How one by one the guarded gates unfold ! 
Swiftly a sword by Unseen Forces hurled . . , * 
And now a man rising against the world ! 

11. 

"Oh, import deep as life is, deep as time ! 
Tnere is a Something sacred and sublime 
Moving behind the worlds, beyond our ken, 
Weighing the stars, weighing the deeds of men. 

Take heart, O soul of sorrow, and be strong ! 
There is One greater than the whole world's wrong. 
Be hushed before the high Benignant Power 
That moves wool-shod through sepulcher and tower ! 
No truth so low but He will give it crown ; 
No wrong so high but He will hurl it dou n. 
O men that forge the fetter, it is vain ; 
There is a Still Hand stronger than your chain. 
Tis no avail to bargain, sneer, and nod, 
And shrug the shoulder for reply to God." 



NOTES. 

Stevenson's works have taken a great "slump " in the market, according 
to the London correspondent of the New York Times. He attributes it to 
over-puffing, and especially to the policy followed by his publishers of 
printing every schoolboy scrap and piece of nonsense verse they could 
obtain until the public, between expensive editions and cheap editions, be 
came ** satiated and nauseated." 

MR. W. L. ALHKN writes from London that "David Harunj " has reached 
a second edition there, but can hardly be called popular. He says (in the 
New York /////«'*)• "People apparently buy it to find out why the book has 
had such a run in America. The dialect and the people of * David Harum * 
are too foreign to bcappreciated by the English reader. You might as well 
expect an American to appreciate a story written exclusively in the dialect 
of Somersetshire." 

Apropos of some recent talk of a dramatic censorship in imitation of the 
English one, of which the English themselves are heartily sick, the following 
true story of the Turkish dramatic censor (from the Springfield Republican) 
is of interest : "The London A;//r .Veres tells how a (ireek benevolent so- 
ciety in the Turkish capital recently issued a printed appeal to the Hellenic 
society in Stamboul for some benevolent object, and backed up the plea 
with a citation from one of the epistles of St. Paul to the (lalatians. Two 
days later a police official culled to demand the address of Paul, who was to 
be charged with the use of seditious language. The printer prudently kept 
a grave face, but deferentially hinted to the official that Paul had been dead 
along time. 'How dare you trifle with me?' roared the commissary, and 
forthwith the offending printer was arrested. When he told the same story 
to the censor, that official was equally enraged, and the publisher lan- 
guished in jail until the (ireek patriarch confirmed the statement that Paul 
was not accessible for prosecution." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



A TROLLEY ROAD IN KOREA. 

THE opening of the first trolley line in Seoul, Korea, through 
American enterprise, is made the subject of an interesting 
descriptive letter from the spot by a correspondent of The Rail- 
way Age (Chicago, July 21). The occasion offered many striking 



" Outside the railway yards were thousands upon thousands of 
Koreans occupying every place where it seemed possible to sit or 
stand, and there they had been waiting for many hours to see 
what would happen. . . . For nearly four thousand years the 
only means of travel enjoyed by Korean gentlemen have been by 
the use of chairs or litters carried by laborers, and a jump direct 
from the sedan chair to an electric railway is certainly an event 
in Eastern life worthy of notice. 

" When the time came for the first cars to start there was no 
hesitation on the part of the Korean officials about Showing their 




TRACKLAY1NG OUTSIDE THE CITY NEAR THE IMPERIAL TOMBS. 
Courtesy of Railway Age. 

opportunities of contrasting the applied science of the West with 
Oriental ways and modes of thought. Writes the correspondent : 

"The opening of an electric railway in Seoul, the capital of 
Korea, on the first instant caused great excitement throughout the 
country, many Koreans coming from a distance to be present on 
ihe occasion. 

"It was difficult to ascertain what were the expectations of the 
people, as they imagined all sorts of things, but it seemed that 
the majority expected the overhead trolley wire would pull the 
cars along. One very gratifying feature, however, was the en- 
tire absence of all superstition, forming a marked contrast to the 
fears of the Chi- 
nese a few years 
back when rail- 
ways were first 
introduced in that 
country. 

"When the ma- 
chinery was set in 
motion at the pow- 
er-house the scene 
was truly a gay 
one. All the cab- 
inet ministers, 
many officials of 
the Emperor's 
household depart- 
ment, military and 
civil officers, city 
officials of all 
kinds, etc., were 
present, and 
formed a typical 
Oriental picture, 
in their rich and 
handsome silken 
costumes, all eager 
to participate in 
the introduction of 
a ' pro g r e s s i v e 
step ' so great as 
an electric railway. 




The Fii>t Car — Leading Stockholders Sitting lu Front. 



THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN COKEA. 



COREAN LABOR— GRADING AT FIFTEEN CENTS PER DAY. 
Courtesy of Railway Age. 

confidence, and all of them quickly found seats. The streets had 
been lined with soldiers, but notwithstanding these precautions, 
the greatest care was necessary owing to the enormous throngs of 
people. 

" An average speed of five miles per hour was maintained, ex- 
cept in one instance, where the track was well guarded, and it 
was impossible to resist the temptation of discomfiting the police, 
.1 number of whom had been instructed to run ahead of the cars ; 
a rate of twelve miles was made for a short distance, quickly- 
leaving the worthy policemen in the rear, to their great conster- 
nation and the indignation of their chief, who was riding in the 
car. No mishap of any kind occurred, and after returning to the 

power -house a 
messenger arrived 
from the Emperor 
requesting that a 
special trip be 
made in order to 
afford him and his 
suite, and the 
crown prince and 
his suite, an oppor- 
tunity of inspect- 
ing the cars. This, 
was promptly com - 
plied with. His 
majesty and the 
court generally 
looked on the scene 
from the palace 
gates, near the 
United States 
legation, and the 
Emperor ex - 
pressed his pleas- 
ure and approval 
of the new enter- 
prise and its suc- 
cessful introduc' 
tion. Prince Ye 
Chai Toon, the 
head of the house- 
hold department 



Leading Stockholders. 
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a little later oil toasted the electric company and said many nice 
things concerning America and its people. 

" Some of the rules established for the operation of the railway 
are curious. For instance, it is not considered necessary in 
America to announce that females may ride as well as males ; but 
this forms the subject of the first rule in the schedule issued by 
the Seoul Electric Company. Can it be possible that so practical 
a thing as a-street-car will eventually lead to the destruction of 
the custom, centuries old, of secluding women, and permit them 
to travel in open carriages instead of being shut in a closed chair, 
little else than a closed box ? 

"Again, the company, like others we have heard of in Europe 
and America, has been confronted with the ' hat ' difficulty. 
This time it is in regard to the men and not women. For ages 
past men in Korea have worn huge straw hats when in mourning 
for the loss of a relative. These hats are truly of enormous size 
—at least as large as a bushel basket — and the Koreans have 
drifted into the custom of wearing them as sunbonnets, But it 
now appears that another of their ancient practises is in jeopardy ; 
for the bushel basket must go or treble rates must be charged the 
wearers. 

"The fares vary, according to distance, from 2 to 15 cents. 
This creates surprise, because the people can not understand why 
it costs less to ride so rapidly in a beautiful carriage than in a 
sedan chair, which can only be carried by coolies. 

" In order to accustom the citizens of Seoul to the new method 
of traveling, and to facilitate the operations of the company after- 
ward, the opening celebrations were practically continued for a 
full week, until it became possible to run cars, quite as crowded 
as a Chicago State Street car, at a high rate of speed, and the sum ■ 
total of accidents amounted to breaking the leg of a dog, who was 
rather indifferent about getting out of the way This fortunate 
result was largely contributed to by the aid of the officials of the 
United States legation, who were indefatigable in securing ar 
rangements that assisted in preventing accidents ... a task in- 
volving much anxiety, when the fact is remembered that the 
Koreans knew nothing of railways or of electricity, and that in 
Cairo, Egypt, about sixty people were killed during the first week 
of the street cars in that city." 



A SCIENTIFIC SPECULATION. 

WHAT would an observer, moving away from the earth at 
nearly or exactly the velocity of light, see when his eye 
was directed toward our globe? This question was discussed 
long ago by those fond of curious scientific speculation ; but Abbe 
C. Begon, who writes in Cosmos (Paris, July 1), arrives at some 
novel conclusions. He says : 

"Suppose that the eye moves with the luminous waves and at 
an equal speed with them. In this case, according to the author 
of a recent article, it will see an 
infinitely small phase of the phenom- 
enon at which it looks, but it will 

continue to see this phase forever. 
"Is this quite certain? It seems. 

on the contrary, that the luminous 

object, after appearing to the eye 

with the rapidity of lightning, would 

then disappear forever. The reason 

is that, in order that the retina may 

perceive the waves of light it must 

be disturbed by these waves and 

thus participate in the vibratory 

movement of the source. Now, the 

eye that moves with a light ray is at 

rest with relation to it; nothing, 

therefore, will be perceived. The 

well-known comparison with waves 

formed on the surface of water may 

aid us in understanding this. If a small floating body is in 
the path of these waves it receives a vertical to-and-fro move- 
ment, and participates in the oscillations of the liquid sur- 
face without being displaced horizontally. But if this floating 
body has a horizontal speed equal to that of the waves, what 
will happen? If it is on the top of a wave, it will stay there 



If it is in the trough between two waves, it will stay there also, 
and because of its horizontal motion it will have no oscillatory 
movement. It should be the same, one would think, with the 
eye, in the case we are discussing. It receives a vibration only 
at the moment when it begins to be transported by the light- 
waves ; immediately afterward the vibration ceases and it per- 
ceives nothing more. 

" Suppose now that the observer moves faster or slower than 
the light-waves. The duration of the phenomena will be evi- 
dently increased or diminished, as other writers have shown, 
but the luminous object will generally appear of new colors, 
which will completely alter its appearance. Something should 
happen analogous to the effect obtained with a phonograph. 
When the speed of a tune increases or lessens with the velocity 
of rotation of the cylinder, the pitch falls or rises at the same 
time. 

"For our hypothetical eye, the colors of the luminous object 
ought to change from the red end of the spectrum toward the 
violet or from the violet toward the red, according as the duration 
of the phenomenon seems to be lessened or increased. We may 
even add that if the speed of the eye is too great with relation to 
that of the light, the colors of the object will mount above the 
violet and will become invisible to the ordinary eye. In like 
manner the colors might fall below the red and also become in- 
visible. But if we assume that the eye in question has an infinite 
sensitiveness, and perceives both infra-red and ultra-violet radia- 
tions, it will see entirely new colors, which may be varied at 
pleasure. " — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



THE "BLIND SPOT" IN THE EYE. 

ALL students of physiological optics know that the retina of 
the eye is not uniformly sensitive to light, but contains a 
small spot that is practically blind. We are not usually conscious 
of the existence of this spot, but it may be revealed to us by care- 
ful and appropriate observation. A French experimenter has re- 
cently discovered a new and more direct method of observing it, 
which is described by Dr. Curt Schmidt in an article on "Electro- 
optical Miscellany" in Der Stein der Weisen (Vienna, July 1). 
Says Dr. Schmidt : 

"As is well known, the place where the optic nerve enters the 
eye (the optic papilla) is very slightly sensitive to light, and is 
hence named the 'blind spot.' Its existence maybe shown by 
means of a diagram like the accompanying one. One eye is 
closed with the hand and the diagram is held about 25 centi- 
meters [10 inches] in front of the face, so that the upper beundary 
is horizontal, the star being before the closed eye and the black 
ring before the open one. If the head be held upright and the 
star be regarded fixedly, the white area in the center of the ring 
will fall on the blind spot of the retina and will therefore be 




invisible, so that the ring will appear as a complete black disk. 
The white center will be seen again whenever the eye looks at 
some other spot than the star, or the diagram is held at a less or 
a greater distance. 

"Ordinarily the blind spot is not recognized as a deficiency in 
the field of vision. August Charpenticr has described in the Pro- 
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ceedings of the Paris Academy (1898; two experiments in which 
it is possible to make the blind spot directly visible. In a dimly 
lighted room, before a uniform white wall, open and shut the 
eyes several times a second so that the field of vision is suddenly 
lightened and darkened alternately. Two oval dark spots will 
then be noticed whose position and size show that they are the 
projections of the two papilla;. These dark spots, with proper 
timing of the movement of the eyelids (four a second with Char- 
pentier's eyes) become alternately lighter and darker than the 
background — darker when the eyes are opened and lighter when 
they are shut. The experiment succeeds equally well with one 
eye. 

" Still more surprising is the second experiment. Hold the eyes 
lightly closed in daylight, so that the Meld of vision appears uni- 
formly red. If the eye be now directed suddenly and strongly 
inward and somewhat downward, the neighborhood of the papilla 
is distorted. It appears as an oval bright ring, and the papilla 
itself shows within it as a green, more or less dim spot, very well 
defined and clearly distinguished from the background. " — Trans- 
Jation made for The Literary Digest. 



WILL ELECTRICITY GIVE US HIGH SPEED? 

A GOOD deal has l>een written recently on the coming high- 
speed electric transit, the prophets varying in their esti- 
mates from 80 to 200 miles an hour. Meanwhile steam locomo- 
tives are occasionally doing short spins at the former speed, and 
the highest achievement of electricity is represented by 30 miles 
an hour or so. The Engineering News in a recent editorial 
(August 17) is inclined to laugh at all these high-speed prophets 
and to decry the merits of electricity as a developer of great 
velocities. It says : 

" It is a little curious how universally it appears to be assumed 
that if it were desired to run trains at speeds of say 100 miles per 
hour, electricity would be the power adopted. In the present 
state of the art it must be said that nothing has ever yet been ac- 
complished in the way of high speed on an electric railway, even 
experimentally, beyond what the steam locomotive is doing in 
actual service, week in and week out. The fast schedules on the 
New York Central and on the Philadelphia and Reading's Atlantic 
City line have proved that locomotives can be regularly run at 
speeds up to 70 miles per hour and upward, and that with safety 
and regularity. If it is desired to increase these speeds to 100 
miles per hour, locomotive designers could be found, we are sure, 
who would undertake to provide a machine to accomplish the 
-work, assuming, of course, that the train load would also be 
lightened It is frequently said that the fact that the locomotive 
is a reciprocating machine, while the electric motor is a rotary 
one, gives the latter an advantage in the matter of high speeds. 
As an abstract proposition this is doubtless true, but the locomo- 
tive has by no means reached its limit in the matter of speeds. 
Larger driving-wheels, lighter reciprocating parts, and more care- 
ful balancing are some of the means by which higher speeds could 
be made as feasible as are the speeds at present reached It is 
worth noting that none of our present-day locomotives use drivers 
as large as those in use many years ago on some famous English 
locomotives of high speed. Another argument occasionally heard 
is that the high-speed electric motor would be much less severe 
on the track than the locomotive; but this argument, again, is 
based on theory rather than practise. As a matter of fact, the 
standard electric railway track now uses a rail nearly twice the 
depth of the standard steam railway rail, and this practise has 
been forced upon the electric railways by the impossibility of 
keeping up their joints with any lighter construction 

" Evidently the electric-motor designers have also some prob 
lems to solve before they will be ready to put in bids for a 100- 
mile-per-hour service. " 



A New Incandescent Lamp.— The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a new form of electrical glow-lamp which has been 
experimentally successful in France and is about to be manufac- 
tured there on a large scale. The lamp, which is named the 
Desaymar, from its inventor, will give, it is claimed, a consider- 
ably brighter light than the ordinary glow-lamp of the same size, 



at a less cost. Says The Western Electrician, which gives credit 
for its data to L' Electricien, Paris : "A glance at the picture will 
show the peculiarities of this lamp, which, like all incandescent 
lamps, has the bulb, the vacuum, and the filament through which 
the current courses, heating the carbon to incandescence. The 
carbon, in place of being simply a loop, however, is made to coil 
around a vertical tube in the cen- 
ter of the bulb. This tube is made 
of a special composition, and is 
said to give to the lamp a much 
greater illuminating power, in ad- 
dition to that obtained by the pe- 
culiar form of the filament, at an 
economy, it is claimed, of 40 to 
50 per cent, of the current used. 
Ordinary incandescent lamps of 
16-candle power, says the French 
journal [cost] . . . about 8 cen- 
times [1.6 cents] per hour. Many 
experiments have been made 
which give results showing that 
the Desaymar lamp of 16 candle- 
power shows a maximum cost of 
4 to 5 centimes [0.8 cent to t cent] 
per hour. This economy in an 
extensive plant would be no in- 
considerable item, and should be 
an incentive to the more rapid 
installation of electric plants. An 

important establishment is being installed at Rueil for the manu- 
facture of these lamps, based on the experimental tests, which 
have been carefully and extensively made." 




DESAYMAR LAMP. 



A SOCIETY FOR COMMUNICATION WITH 
MARS. 

PROPOSITIONS for communicating with the supposed inhabi- 
tants of Mars have not been altogether confined to the yel- 
low journals, and it has remained for a member of the Astronomi- 
cal Society of France to write a book on the subject, embodying a 
sober proposition to form a society and to raise funds for the 
purpose of opening communications with the Martians. This 
book, entitled "Communications with Mars," by M. A. Mercier 
(Paris, 1899) is thus treated by a reviewer in Cosmos (August 19) : 

"The author assumes in the first place that Mars is inhabited, 
and in the second place that its inhabitants are vastly more clever 
than we poor human beings. Then he inquires by what means 
we may establish communication with these celestial neighbors. 
Unfortunately, the author nowhere proves to us that Mars is in- 
habited ; he presents very well some old arguments that seem 
decidedly out of date after the recent careful studies of the 
astronomers who have been lately occupying themselves with 
this planet. The arguments unfavorable to his thesis he com- 
pletely neglects. Even admitting his claim that Mars is inhab- 
ited, why must we suppose also that these inhabitants are wise 
men ? It would be a very narrow idea to clothe these beings with 
an intellectual organization analogous to our own — a mind (let 
us say the word, altho our author does not use it) ; we may just 
as well assume that the problematic dwellers on Mars are reptiles, 
occupied in eating each other up. 

" As to the great engineering works on the surface of the 
planet, we know now what to think of all this. 

"Finally, M. Mercier makes an appeal to the friends of science 
for a fund to be used in attempts to communicate with Mars. 

Money might doubtless be invested in a more remunerative 
fashion, but if money thus placed would probably be lost, it 
would at least be lost honestly There is no promise of dividends 
and none would be paid. A society that fulfils its engagements 
is a rare bird." — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



Measuring the Color of the Blood.— Measurements of 
the red coloring-matter of the blood have recently been described 
by Dr. George Oliver, who has used in making these measurements 
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Lovibon's ingenious tintometer by which the color of a substance 
or liquid is matched against standard colored glasses, graduated 
from colorless glass up to the strongest tone that can be graded 
accurately. Dr. Oliver, according to Chambers's Magazine. 
gave a full account of the method, which is now in use at most of 
the hospitals and universities, in the Croonian Lectures before 
the Royal College of Physicians of London last year. It is this 
red coloring-matter that conveys the oxygen from the lungs to 
wherever it is required in the body, and the general health de- 
pends largely on the presence of the correct amount of this mate- 
rial in the blood. An excess generally indicates gout, while a 
deficiency causes the disease known as anemia, so common among 
young women. It is painful to look down the scale of the curve 
and see what a pitiful condition it is possible to be reduced to by 
anemia. So delicate is the method that the variations in the 
blood between breakfast and bed-time can be traced quite easily. 
During the day a continual destruction of the red corpuscles is 
going on, and this deficit is made up during sleep. Among other 
interesting things. Dr. Oliver found that he and a companion who 
assisted him were as healthy in London as they were in Switzer- 
land, taking the state of the blood as a criterion His experi- 
ments were made twice a day for a considerable length of time, 
and the condition of bis blood improves steadily the whole time, 
from which it would appear that a little systematic blood-letting 
is good for the constitution. 



OPENING OF THE ATBARA BRIDGE. 

' I 'HIS bridge was formally opened on August 26 last. The 
story of how an American firm, the Pencoyd Iron Works of 
Philadelphia, secured the contract for this bridge, needed by Lord 
Kitchener to complete, at short notice, his railroad to Khartoum, 
has already been told in these columns, and what a tempest in a 
tea-pot was raised thereby among British engineers and bridge - 
makers. The American Machinist remarks that no better com- 
mentary on the achievement could be desired than Lord Kitch- 
ener's speech at the opening of the bridge. He said, as quoted 
in that journal : 

"The construction of this magnificent bridge, I think, may 
fairly be considered a record achievement. So far as the failure 
of the efforts to place the construction order in England is con- 
cerned, I think it demonstrates that the relations between labor 
and capital there are not sufficient to give confidence to the capi- 
talist and to induce him to take the risk of establishing up-to-date 
workshops that would enable Great Britain to maintain her posi- 
tion as the first constructing nation in the world. 

"But as Englishmen failed, I am delighted that our cousins 
across the Atlantic stepped in. This bridge is due to their 
energy, ability, and power to turn out works of magnitude in less 
time than anybody else. I congratulate the Americans on their 
success in the erection of a bridge in the heart of Africa. They 
have shown real grit far from home in the hottest month of the 
year, and depending upon the labor of foreigners. " 

Some of the English papers do not take such a kindly interest 
in our success as the Sirdar takes, and are suggesting that the 
bridge may be a failure. One of them (The Evening News, 
London) says : 

" It now remains to be seen whether the bridge, built ia Amer- 
ica, on lines condemned by British engineers, will be able to stand 
toe Atbara's rushing floods. " 

To this The American Machinist rejoins very pertinently : 

"The floods, of course, can attack only the piers and abut- 
ments, which were not built in Philadelphia, and we really have 
built so many bridges as to have full confidence in the success 
and endurance of our work." 



Discovery of Diamonds In China.— "It has recently 
been announced," says Cosmos (August 12), "that the Germans 
have discovered diamond-mines in their new concession in China, 
and that they base the most brilliant expectations on the report 



of the geological expert by whom the discovery was made. M. 
Fauvel. a Frenchman, formerly a custom-house official in China, 
reminds us that this fact was already known and that Abbe 
David, the well-known missionary, announced it in 1S75. He 
found diamond-dust and even small diamonds in tl e residue of 
the charcoal bricks that are used in Peking, and even in the street 
dust of the city, doubtless from the refuse of this combustible. 
Besides, the existence of the diamond was not unknown to the 
Chinese ; altho they never employed it as a gem, their workmen 
had long used it for the tips of drills, especially those for piercing 
porcelain — another of our most recent inventions that has been 
known in China from time immemorial. The search for small 
diamonds for this purpose has little in common with the great 
enterprises that enrich or ruin men in a few days. Poor wretches 
put on straw sandals and walk along the beds of brooks that are 
reputed to contain the precious mineral. Small diamonds pene- 
trate into the straw, where they are held, and the sandals, after 
removal from the feet, are burned ; it only remains to recover the 
treasure from the ashes. This occupation, however, scarcely 
supports those who exercise it. It is plain that these small bits 
of diamond in the rivulets must come from some unknown de- 
posit, and the location of these deposits is what the German 
scientists are seeking to determine." — Translation made for The 
Literary Digest. 



Soda- Water to Relieve Hunger.— Water charged with 
carbonic-acid gas — in other words, soda-water — is now prescribed 
as a palliative for hunger, especially for an abnormal sense of 
hunger due to disease. Says Modern Medicine, which gives us 
this information: "Carbonic-acid gas has the singular property 
of lessening the sense of hunger, and may profitably be remem- 
bered in dealing with cases of diabetes in which bulimia [abnor- 
mal hunger] is a prominent symptom. The seat of hunger is 
found in the solar plexus. By the use of water charged with 
CO [carbonic acid] the branches of the solar plexus distributed 
through the mucous membrane of the stomach are influenced in 
such a way that the abnormal irritation of the plexus, which is 
the foundation for the ravenous hunger often present in diabetes 
and certain forms of indigestion, may be greatly mitigated, if not 
wholly appeased. Water charged with carbonic-acid gas may 
likewise be employed with advantage in many cases of hyper- 
pepsia in which there is a sensation present in the stomach de- 
scribed by the patient as a gnawing sensation, goneness, ' empti- 
ness, etc. " 



The Maximum of Physical Force.— A German physi- 
cian, according to La Gazette Mfdicale, Liege, Belgium, has 
been investigating this subject and details results obtained from 
10,000 separate experiments made with a dynamometer of his 
own invention. "Represented graphically the average strength 
of a man in sound health is shown by a nearly parabolic, but 
irregular curve, whose apex is at the age of about thirty-one 
years. An adult of 17 years should be able without difficulty to 
raise a weight of 126 kilograms [277 pounds] ; at 20 years his 
dynamometric strength is 144 kilograms [317 pounds]; at 31 it 
reaches 200 [440 pounds], descending to 154 [339 pounds] at 40 
years, to 149 [328 pounds] at 50, and to 112 [246 pounds] at 70 
years. From similar experiments made on the natives of Togo- 
land it appears that the muscular strength of negroes — contrary 
to the general opinion— is nearly equal to that of the white race." 
— Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

"A NEWLY married couple in Portland, Me., who are both deaf and are 
trying housekeeping without a servant, have devised an ingenious substi 
tute for a door-bell," says Electricity. "When a caller presses the electric 
button all the lights in the house flash up, and his presence is made known." 

Dr. Daniel Garrison Brinton, M.D., the ethnologist, died at Atlantic 
City, K. J , on July 31, at the age of 62 years He was born at Westchester. 
Pa., graduated from Yale College in 1S58, and served in the medical corps of 
the armv in the Civil War, receiving the brevet rank of lieutenant colonel 
"It was, however," says The Scientific American, "as an anthropologist 
that Dr Brinton was known sll over the world. He was most deeply inter 
ested in American ethnography and ethnologv, and his knowledge of 
American languages enabled him to publish a series of books that won him 
world-wide reputation for profound learning *' 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 




THE COMING THEOLOGY. 

T 1 riTH the close of the nineteenth century progressive minds 
* * in all religious organizations are looking forward into the 
coming era, and forecasting in a hopeful spirit the religious con- 
ditions that will prevail as a result of the profound scientific, so- 
cial, and theological movements which the present century has 

inaugurated. A sig - 
nificant editorial ar- 
ticle dealing with 
the future of Chris- 
tian theology from 
an orthodox stand- 
point lately appear- 
ed in The Interior 
(Presb.). The 
writer points out 
that all the signs 
point to this as the 
beginning of a new 
epoch, and that just 
as in secular and re- 
ligious history the 
new tendencies of 
the time have been 
materialized and 
brought into play, 
so to speak, by some 
great man — a Co- 
pernicus, a Luther, 
a Bacon, or a Dar- 

CHRisTiAit science, spiritualism, higher criti- win— so now we may 
cism, theosophv, unitarian ism, liberalish, expect the appear - 

INFIDELITY, RATIONALISM, SKEPTICISM, AND AO- 

nosticism. ance sooner or later 

(Courtesy of ckrittian Cynturt.) of some great •mod- 

ern religious in- 
terpreter and prophet, who shall harmonize the new spirit of re- 
ligion with the new life and ideals of man. The writer says : 

"The present condition of theology is that of a great number 
and variety of partialisms. We have had no great theologian 
since the Reformation who was not a partialist, confining himself 
to one truth with its immediate foot-hills, and antagonizing other 
partialists who were exalting some other truth. Perhaps the most 
striking example is seen in Arminius and Calvin, both of them 
extreme partialists ; the one carrying human freedom to the ex- 
tent of absolute self-sufficiency, and the other carrying the divino 
Sovereignty to the extent of fatalism. Every denomination stands 
upon a partialism, some of their specialties so small and insigni- 
ficant that to divide the disciples of Christ into warring sects over 
them can have no other source or motive than human obstinacy, 
egotism, and perversity. 

"It is argued that these partialistic sects are necessary in order 
that each separate constituent of the whole body of theological 
truth may be maintained and emphasized. We agree with this 
view in the present conditions. 

"The progress of knowledge in the past fifty years has been 
tremendous. The Baconian method of acquiring it has been 
pushed to perfection. All knowledge is nearly or remotely re- 
lated to religion, so that religious faith is constantly seeing hidden 
sides under new lights. The result is a great increase and preva- 
lence of doubt. This doubt is of all degrees and of all extents. 
And yet religious faith is not diminishing— it is increasing and 
becoming year by year more vigorous in its growth, and more 
fruitful. This is proof and demonstration of the unapproachably 
important fact that doubt does not go to the essentials of the 
Christian faith. It goes, as it can safely go, and beneficently go. 
to this er that partialistic explanation of the facts." 



These are conditions, says the writer, which have preceded and 
led up to every great epoch in human history. The coming Chris- 
tian prophet of the new era, the writer naturally thinks, will be a 
man who believes in the essentials of theology as viewed by the 
orthodox Christian body to which the writer belongs. Further, 
he says, he must have the following desirable qualities : 

"He must be a man of great intellect and of great love for God 
and for his fellow men — a great head and a great heart; of great 
courage and stedfastness also, that he may not quail in the storm 
that will beat upon him from every side. 

"It is possible, however, that he may come and go without ob- 
servation. The Athenians laughed at Plato's mots, but they 
knew nothing of Plato the philosopher. Copernicus wrote in 
cryptograms, in order that he might conceal himself from his 
contemporaries. More than an hundred years passed after 
Shakespeare's death before the world knew that he had lived and 
written. So God sometimes comes in the thunder and the earth- 
quake and fire, as to Moses, and sometimes in the still small voice 
as to Elijah. 

"The nature of this reform, we may infer from those of the past — 
and indeed from every great epoch-making work of discovery — 
will be in divine simplicity. All the tendencies of human thought 
are toward that unity which concenters in God. 

" We may hope for such an epoch also, because the Scriptures 
point to it as the culmination of Christian history. Of those 
readers who have followed these thoughts, not a few will say 
' True — but the prophet will not be a mere man. No man is ade- . 
quate to such a work. The coming Man will be the returning 
Lord." So may it be. 'Amen. Come, Lord Jesus, quickly. '" 



WILL ENGLAND BECOME ROMAN CATHOLIC? 

AN English Roman Catholic, Mr. Walter Bagot, has written 
a rather pessimistic article in the Italian review Nuova 
Antologia on the prospects of the Roman church in England. A 
translation of it appears in The Living Age (July 29) . Mr. 
Bagot says : 

"With the death of Cardinal Manning there died, as well, all 
true and genuine progress of the Roman church in England, and 
there was at the same time inaugurated an epoch of ecclesiastical 
agitators and demagogs whom Manning would never have en- 
couraged. The truth is that Roman Catholicism in England, far 
from being a progressive movement, is and has been for several 
years quite stationary, if not on the decline. 

"Yet the Catholic press, both English and foreign, assures us 
that no month passes without a considerable number of converts 
being received into the fold of the Roman church, and every little 
while their papers publish imposing lists of these conversions. 
We also read of new churches built, of the foundation of monas- 
teries and religious houses — in short, of a general stir, which is 
supposed to signify an extraordinary activity and an increasing 
development on the part of the Catholic church of Great Britain. 
Now, in point of fact, no one has ever thought of denying the 
missionary zeal of the Roman church under all circumstances, 
but as for the spread of Catholicism among my fellow countrymen 
I shall try to show that it has only been a superficial movement, 
influencing neither the thought nor the real religious sentiment of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

"Having seen the superb Catholic churches of London and the 
other English cities so crowded with devout worshipers of both 
sexes, while the functions of the Roman faith are performed with 
a luxury and pomp hardly to be found in Rome itself, what won- 
der if the foreigner remains impressed and goes away after mass 
firmly persuaded that the triumph of Catholicism in England can 
be the affair of but a few years at the most. How is the foreigner 
to know that of that crowd which he has seen present at the ser- 
vice three fourths are probably not Catholics at all and have not 
the slightest intention of submitting themselves to the spiritual 
authority of the Pope?" 

The number of conversions are few, says Mr. Bagot, and o€ 
little weight as to their caliber : 

" If we examine closely the much-vaunted conversions to Cath- 
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slicism we shall find that only a very few of the converts are of a 
caliber which enables them to exercise any strong personal influ- 
ence over the thought of the people. Among the recruits that the 
Catholic church has enlisted in England during the last twenty- 
five years there are barely a dozen prominent persons. Men of 
science, of letters, and of politics, one and all, save for the rarest 
exceptions, are conspicuous by their absence from the list of the 
converted ; it is not among these that Catholicism gains its new 
adherents. 

"The majority of the conversions occur among tradespeople 
and women of the middle class in the great cities. Now, it is 
perfectly evident that to one who is concerned merely with the 
form of faith professed by a human being, the soul of a cheese- 
monger is just as valuable as that of a minister of state. But, 
from a practical point of view, the value of a conversion depends 
essentially on the intellectual or social position of the convert. . . 

"Now, while statistics show us that Roman Catholicism in 
England is stationary, with a tendency to retrograde, the inter- 
national Catholic press and clergy assure us that it is steadily on 
the increase. How are we to reconcile these contradictory state- 
ments? That the spiritual part of Catholicism has made note- 
worthy progress during the last fifty years is an undeniable fact. 
The development of the ' Oxford movement ' has led to a reform 
of the Anglican on the lines of the Catholic church. There is not 
a function of the Roman church which is not imitated by the 
Ritualists. 'But this would seem to show,' Italian readers will 
exclaim, ' that Catholicism is really becoming popular among the 
English!' Not at all! There is no Roman Catholicism without 
the Pope, and in the Anglican churches every one is free to be 
bis own pope. One large section of the Anglican church has 
imitated the spiritual and dogmatic stand of the Roman church, 
but it has omitted all its political side and has raised up in these 
last forty years a self-styled Catholic church, which gets on very 
well without any pope and wants nothing to do with one. 

"The hierarchy of the Roman church in England, no less than 
the Vatican, views this pseudo-Catholicism with scorn ; but at the 
same time with a certain satisfaction, because they fancy that it 
is their game which the Ritualists are really playing when they 
accustom the English public to those dogmas and doctrines which 
belong in reality to the Holy Roman See. This supposition is, 
however, another illusion of which they will eventually be dis- 
abused. . . . Recent events in England show clearly that there 
is a limit to the tolerance of the Roman Catholic religion, which 
not even the Anglican church could pass without the traditional 
Protestantism of the English nation rising in revolt. Unluckily 
for the hopes of the Roman Catholic party this robust Protestant 
ism explodes over precisely those doctrines which are integral 
and essential parts of the Roman faith, as the supremacy of the 
Pope and compulsory confession 

"There are many other circumstances, social as well as dog- 
matic and political, which will always present insuperable obsta- 
cles to the conversion of my country to Roman Catholicism. To 
dogmatic questions I have not wished to allude, since my aim in 
this article has been to make clear to Italian readers the true 
position of Roman Catholicism in England, and to set before 
them arguments and official statistics which to my mind fairly 
prove that the international Catholic press and the English 
Roman Catholics are cherishing illusions which are founded on 
absolutely erroneous views of the religious and political opinions 
held by the vast majority of my countrymen. " 

This article has attracted wide attention, particularly from the 
Anglican press. The Churchman (August 12) says: 

** The real test of the prospects of a church is less in the census 
than in the marriage register. Here we find that in every two 
hundred marriages one will be Jewish, eight Roman Catholic, 
twenty-four nonconformist, twenty-nine without religious cere- 
mony, and an hundred and thirty-eight according to the Angli- 
can rite. As far as statistics go, we may stop here. With one 
Roman marriage to seventeen Anglican, there can be no great 
peril for the coming generation. 

" Indeed, it would be most wonderful and inexplicable if there 
were. As soon believe that a whole generation should 'eat of the 
insane root that takes the reason prisoner,' as that, with the 
memories of Edward the Confessor and Thomas a Becket, of ' the 
intolerable abuses and arbitrary injustices ' (the words are Mr. 
Bagot's) of the curia before the blessed Reformation, of its 'in- 



trigues and insatiable ambition ' afterward, with the spectacle of 
southern Europe and Ireland before their eyes, and the glories of 
emancipated England in the spacious days of Elizabeth in their 
minds. Englishmen should invite a gratuitous national peril and 
their own individual humiliation." 

Roman Catholic papers appear to avoid taking issue with Mr. 
Bagot directly, but several papers have devoted considerable 
space to an endeavor to prove from various sources that Catholic 
progress in England is steady. The New York Catholic News, 
for example, says : 

"So much has been said in England to the effect that the Cath- 
olic church in that country is not growing at all, if it is not actu- 
ally declining, that the London Tablet has taken up the subject 
of Catholic progress, and in a series of able articles that journal 
has demonstrated that Catholicity in England indeed is moving 
onward. Those who say that the church in England is at a 
standstill try to prove their assertion by referring to the marriage 
statistics. The Tablet, tho, by means of these very statistics, 
demonstrates the contrary 

" The Tablet writer points out that two facts, however, remain 
for our consolation, and may serve to abate any undue pessimism 
founded on the marriage returns in England. ' First, our Catho- 
lic marriage rate goes on steadily increasing. Secondly, it now 
exceeds ten thousand, and never since the Reformation was 
higher than it is at the present moment. We do not wish to imply 
that it is as high or advancing as it ought to be, or that it is not 
adversely affected by a number of causes, religious, economic, 
and administrative, which we may hope to see remedied. But 
we wish to point out that the natural inference to be drawn from 
the facts and figures of the marriage rate is certainly not that the 
Catholic body is stationary or decreasing in numbers. On the 
contrary, they afford plain proof that we are increasing. But 
they prove also what was already abundantly well known to all 
of us, that owing to a variety of difficulties and drawbacks, prob- 
ably most of all to the constant leakage among the children of 
the poor, and of mixed marriages, our Catholic progress, while 
solid and sustained, is not so great or so rapid as it could be and 
ought to be." 

T he Tablet, however, says that other statistics are available to 
prove that Catholicism in England is advancing. During the 
year 1897-98, no less than 8, 366 converts were received in Eng- 
land and Wales, and the ocular evidence of the church's expan- 
sion is to be seen on every band, in almost every town and dis- 
trict . 

"The older and long-established churches in the towns see 
their far-reaching districts cut off into manifold separate mis- 
sions, each with its own staff of clergy and its own congregation, 
while the mother church seems as well filled and flourishing as 
ever. The number of our clergy has trebled, and yet in almost 
every diocese there is need and work for more. Convents, mon- 
asteries, colleges and schools, centers of spiritual life and of 
learning, have multiplied throughout the land, and are constantly 
increasing. Such are, in main outline, the salient features of the 
actual record of tho Catholic church in England. Only those 
who have a reason for closing their eyes or blindfolding the eyes 
of others, will question the plain fact written upon the face of the 
land that our Catholic progress in England is steady, solid, and 
undeniable. We do not forget for a moment that our progress 
is hampered in many ways by hostility from without, and by our 
own unworthiness from within, and that thus it is smaller and 
slower than it ought to be be. But when we have said all this 
and more, it still remains true and a subject for devout thankful- 
ness by every Catholic in the land that never since the days of 
the Reformation was our position more strong and our prospects 
more promising, and our work more consoling than they are at 
the present moment. " 

The New York Observer (Presbyterian), commenting on Mr 
Bagot's article, attributes most or all of the apparent progress of 
Roman Catholicism in England to the influx of the Irish Roman 
Catholic working classes : 

" Examining the actual conditions more closely, it appears that 
there are hardly any Roman Catholics of pure English race 
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among the lower classes, the most of those who profess that faith 
being of Irish descent. It is easy to judge what their influence 
will be in propagating the faith among the English people. 
Moreover, admitting the frequent conversions claimed by priests 
and the Catholic press, and that these converts remain faithful 
to the church, Mr. Bagot declares, 'that of these converts, among 
whom the feminine preponderance is overwhelming, about ninety 
per cent, are advanced in years. Among them are not a few 
clergymen, already married and fathers of Protestant families, 
who, with an abnegation worthy of the highest praise, have list- 
ened to the voice of their conscience and had the courage to sac- 
rifice the goods of this world for love of that divine truth which 
they believe they have found in the Roman communion. A cer- 
tain number of our male converts have become priests ; a few 
women have entered convents. These naturally belong to the 
younger recruits ; and there remains only a very small proportion 
likely to become the parents of future Catholics. This fact should 
be sufficient to convince the impartial observer that the so-called 
Catholic movement in England is sterile. 1 " 



POINTS COMMON TO CHRISTIANITY AND 
JUDAISM. 

IN his "Over the Teacups" Oliver Wendell Holmes says: "If 
the creeds of mankind would try to understand each other 
before attempting mutual extermination, they would be sure to 
find a meaning in beliefs which are different from their own. " It 
is in accord with the spirit of this passage that the Rabbi L. 
Weiss, in an article printed in The Hebrew Standard (August 
n), endeavors to point out the teachings and customs which the 
Jewish and Christian systems have in common. He says : 

"To draw a parallel between Judaism and Christianity at this 
late date, after Christianity has numbered nearly nineteen cen- 
turies since its birth, they would supposedly be utterly incompar- 
able ; and so they are. in theory and theology ; but not in pur- 
pose. The theory of salvation through vicarious atonement, and 
the theology of three godheads in one, are decidedly un-Jewisb ; 
but the purpose, to perfect the virtue and morality of mankind, to 
lift the human character to loftier planes, to prepare the soul for 
a purer, holier life — in a life beyond this life— fully agrees with 
the aims of Judaism ; only that the ways and methods of this prep- 
aration are different one from the other." 

Many Jewish ceremonial customs which seem singular to Chris- 
tians are in reality, says the rabbi, the origin of well-known 
usages among Christians. Thus the wearing of hats in the syna- 
gog finds its Christian counterpart in the miter of the Catholic 
bishop and the biretta of the priests — for in the Jewish faith all 
worship with covered heads to indicate that all are priests, in ac- 
cordance with the saying : " Ye shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests. " Again, wine has been the symbol of strength and joy 
for unnumbered ages of the Jewish faith, and in orthodox syna- 
gogs, on the Sabbaths and other holy days, the reader raises a cup 
of wine and pronounces a benediction over it. Mass and Kiddush 
are thus the same in origin : 

"The church fathers adopted simply different names and as- 
cribed different meanings to the ceremony ; but it is the same in 
appearance as that of the Jewish ' Kiddush,' meaning hallowing 
or sanctification. It was customary — and is still so with orthodox 
jews — that on the eve of the Day of Atonement innumerable can- 
dles were burned in the synagog, brought there by individuals in 
memory of some dear departed ones. To strangers it was an im- 
pressive scene, whether they knew their meaning or not. They 
greeted the eye with a solemn glimmer ; and the Catholic church 
seems to have adopted the custom, thus having the many lights 
burning during its solemn mass. The mass itself is borrowed 
from the Jewish Atazkir Neshamoth (memorial for departed 
souls) , which is held during the services on each concluding day 
of Jewish holy days, with this difference, however, that the Jews 
pray each for his own beloved ones, led by the reader, while in 
Catholicism the priest reads the xhass." 



The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem, the earliest center of 
Christianity, were circumcised Jews, says Rabbi Weiss ; therefore 
it is not singular that a religion whose first founders and apostles 
were almost wholly of the Jewish race should have drawn much 
of its ceremonial from Jewish sources, even altho later its wider 
contact with Hellenic, Roman, and Oriental religions should 
have added to this much from so-called pagan sources. So also 
there is practical identity between the chief ethical doctrines ac- 
knowledged by Jews and by Christian believers : 

"' Love thy neighbor as thyself ! ' they promulgate with Chris- 
tian devotion, proclaiming as the doctrine of Jesus, their Savior ; 
but whether or not they think to acknowledge that those were the 
words and teachings of Moses, given to Israel (see Lev. ix. 18) 
nearly two thousand years before the dawn of Christianity, it is a 
stubborn fact, nevertheless. 

" ' Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye unto them, ' is the Golden Rule so sweetly declared as the 
teaching of the Savior; yet the fact is that Hillel, shortly before 
Jesus flourished, gave it as a maxim to a heathen inquirer in these 
words : ' Whatsoever is hateful to thee, do it not to thy neighbor ' 
(Talmud, Sabbath si. b). 

"In short, we have really more in common— more that is Jew- 
ish and Christian alike — than deep-hued sectarians are willing to 
recognize. We can readily agree with Lessing when he makes 
the Jewish Nathan say to the Christian monk : 

" ' Heaven bless us ! 
That which makes me to you a Christian 
Makes you to me a Jew.' 

"In other words, the same deeds, conduct, and dealing — the 
same virtues and qualities that make the Christian also make the 
Jew." 



RELIGION AND JAPAN. 

FOR a year past there has been much activity in religious cir- 
cles in Japan. Each religious community, aware of the 
changes which the entrance of Japan into the family of great 
powers must bring about, has been endeavoring to extend its in- 
fluence as much as possible. The Buddhists even demanded to 
be recognized as the state church, a claim resented by the Shin- 
toists. The Nippon, Tokyo, which favors Buddhist pretensions, 
asserts that Shintoism " is not really a religion. " It continues (as 
quoted in The Japan Weekly Mail) : 

" Shin/o has to do with the past, and the past only. It rivets a 
man's attention on the graves of bis ancestors and does not ask 
him to give any thought to what lies beyond his own grave. 
Buddhism, on the contrary, answers all the requirements of a re- 
ligion, and has the immense advantage of having been long ago 
adapted to Japanese customs and traditions. It was, in fact, the 
religion of the state in pre-restoration days, and it has every title 
to be restored to its old place. . . . That the Christians should 
enjoy perfect freedom to profess and practise their faith is a con- 
stitutional principle. But there can be no question that the tenets 
of Christianity are opposed to the traditions which form the bases 
of Japanese nationalism, and that such a creed could not be offi- 
cially recognized without doing violence to much which the nation 
cherishes. Besides, there is reason to think that official recogni- 
tion of Christianity would involve complications with foreign 
powers. Official recognition carries with it the duty of inspec- 
tion, and occasionally of interference. It is not in the genius of 
Christianity to endure interference of any kind. All intrusions 
of officialism would be resented, and the sequel would be troubles 
not unlikely to involve foreign intervention. " 

The Kobe Herald, the only secular foreign journal in the far 
East which, as far as we are aware, defends the theory that 
European and American civilization is in the first place Christian 
civilization, nevertheless admits that Christianity has little chance 
in Japan. In an article entitled "The New Era, " the writer bit- 
terly assails the Japanese idea that Japan has only to thank her- 
self for the place she occupies to-day, and be is not sure whether 
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Japan's rejection of Christianity will not throw her back into bar- 
barism. He says : 

"The wave of agnosticism and materialism that swept over the 
Christian realms a decade or more since recoiled upon these 
shores. What wonder that Japan failed to see the wisdom of 
acknowledging the superiority of the only Eastern religion which 
has subdued and renewed the West? She could in a day or a 
year adopt the institutions which centuries of Christian thought 
and effort had evolved, and this she did. . . . Our only desire is 
to remind the statesmen of Japan and those who have entrusted 
to her power over the lives and liberties of Aryans that it has yet 
to be demonstrated whether she can. for mere considerations of 
policy, conform to the requirements of an ethical system whose 
key she has resolutely and proudly refused. In other words it 
has yet to be demonstrated whether this nation, which still holds 
doggedly to the superstitions of Shintoism, can keep pace with 
the Christian or so-called Christian nations whose trappings and 
externals she has so successfully copied." 

Japanese religious papers treat the subject in very moderate 
language. They point out that Japan was highly cultured when 
the Christians of Charlemagne's time were barbarians, and that 
she never became barbarous after. The Japanese are unanimous 
in the conviction that no amount of refinement, of justice, of gen 
tleness, would save Japan from being treated as an inferior if her 
good sword did not ward off the aggression of the Christian 
powers. But they have no objection to the admission of Chris 
tians to equal rights. A typical argument is the following sum- 
mary from an article in the Tetsugaku ZassMt. Tokyo : 

"Neither in Europe nor in America is the religion of Christ 
faithfully followed by any government. No amount of twisting 
of the meaning of texts would suffice to prove that the American 
worship of the almighty dollar, or that the seizure of territory 
practised by Europeans, is Christian. It amounts to this, then, 
that in the West the Christian religion is followed when it does 
not come into conflict with state interests, but no further. When 
Christ's commands and the exigencies of modern politics are in 
direct opposition to each other the former have to give way. 
With Christianity in Japan the same rule will doubtless be fol- 
lowed, says Mr. Kimura, and hence there is no real objection to 
Christianity being publicly recognized subject to the above con- 
dition." 

The Rikugo Zasshi advances another argument against the 
granting of special privileges to Christians : 

"If Christian sects be brought under the control of the govern- 
ment in this way, the confusion will be considerable, as there are 
at least thirty or forty sects to be represented. The only safe 
course for the government to take is to cut off its connection with 
all sects and to leave them to manage their own affairs." 

Besides Christians, Buddhists, and Shintoists, other religious 
denominations are pushing themselves forward as much as possi- 
ble. The Jews are not idle, and even the stylish Parsees demand 
a hearing which, considering the Quaker-like exclusiveness they 
practise in India, is extremely flattering to the Japanese. The 
Tayo. however, itself a Christian paper, points out that only one 
religion is really making converts in Asia — Mohammedanism. 
Mohammedanism, thinks that paper, seems to take hold more 
firmly among the masses of imaginative races than other faiths. 
It says : 

"Of the 200.000.000 of converts to Mohammedanism, 60.000,000 
are Africans, 700.000 Europeans, and about 130.000,000 Asiatics, 
distributed as follows: Central China, 40.000; Mongolia and 
adjoining provinces, 598.000; Siberia, 73,000; Asiatic Russia, 
6.478,000; Afghanistan and Belochistan, 5,500,000; British India. 
49,550,000; various East Indian islands, 31,700,000. While Bud- 
dhists are wrangling in Japan over state patronage and such like 
questions, the creed of the great prophet of Mecca retains its hold 
on the minds of millions of devotees without any state aid what- 
ever, and shows itself to be stronger than any of the governments 
with which it comes into contact. " 



DREYFUS AND FRENCH CATHOLICISM. 

IN a book recently published under the title "The Dreytus 
Case," P. C. Conybeare, writing from the standpoint of an 
anti-Catholic Englishman, tries to trace the source of the trouble 
in France to the influence exercised over the French character by 
the Catholic church. The Dreyfus case has been possible, be 
says, because of "the general want of backbone and private judg- 
ment " among the citizens of France, and he proceeds to account 
for this lack as follows : 

"This want of initiative and of moral courage is the result of 
Roman Catholic training, more especially of the confessional, 
which in Latin countries is so worked by the priests as to extin- 
guish all faculty of private judgment, and even of independent 
moral criticism. Thousands of Frencnmen emancipate them- 
selves on reaching manhood from the dogmas of their church, 
but not from the mental and moral habits which its discipline has 
impressed upon them. French Freemasonry, the religion of the 
anti-clericals, is in itself a symptom of these habits. Why need 
a secret society in order to combat the usurpations of the priests? 
Why not fight them in the open, as we would in England? The 
French Protestants and the Jews seem to be the only people in 
Prance who have a moral courage of their own, and the reason is 
that they have escaped Catholic methods of training. Indeed, 
to remain a professing Protestant at all in a country where the 
dominant religious traditions run the other way, demands consid- 
erable strength of character. These considerations explain why 
the Huguenots have almost to a man come forward from the first 
to protest against the iniquities of the War Office. To them be- 
long such name as Reville and De Pressense, and, I might almost 
add, M. Loyson." 

Mr. Conybeare goes on to say that the conspiracy against Drey- 
fus has not provoked a single protest in "the great and dignified 
Gallican church," and that an appeal made by Mme. Dreyfus to 
the Pope some time ago "was ignored and treated with con- 
tempt," while the entire weight of the Vatican was cast against 
her The old Royalist families " have captured the French army " 
and these families "are entirely swayed by the Jesuits." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

A clkvfr contemporary, says The Herald and Presbyter* in referring to 
the Methodist Council on Long Island, which after investigating charges 
against a minister returned the somewhat novel verdict, " Not guilty, but 
unfit for the ministry," adds this comment t *' A man need not be a knave 
to disqualify him for the work of the ministry. It is enough that he be 
proved a fool." 

The Michigan Adweate advises the preachers of its denomination (Meth- 
odists) not to insist too strongly that the ladies of their congregations re- 
move their hats. "One may get into trouble," it says, "by dictating in a 
matter wherein he is quite ignorant. The style of hat, the season, the 
weather, the amount of hair, its arrangement or disarrangement, are all 
factors, lie deferential and be careful.'* 

IN Dr. H. K. Carroll's summary of religious statistics for i8^S in the New 
York Christian Adi\nate he shows that in the United States there were in 
1890 111,036 ministers. 150.946 churches, and 20,618,307 communicants In i>q8 
there were ut-j^o ministers, 187,100 churches, and 26,6:17.060 communicant*. 
In Dr. Carroll's compilation 148 denominations are represented. But he 
savs . *' There are onlv 29 which have 100,000 or more communicants each, 
while 26 have less than 1,000 each. Not a few arc in progress of decay, and 
will soon disappear." 

Thf.rf, are now three societies in America each claiming to be the sole 
representative of Theosophy. The first split, says the London Light, oc- 
curred when Mrs. Annie Besant made grave charges against Mr. Judge, the 
secretary of the American section of the Theosophical Societv. a few vears 
ago. The American section believed in Mr. Judge and declared its inde- 
pendence, but some lodges in America continued their allegiance to the 
International Theosophv Societv, of which Colonel Olcott was the founder 
and is still the head. After Mr. Judge's death, and the retirement el Mr. 
Hargrove as president of the recalcitrant American society, Mrs. Tmg'ey 
reigned m Mr. Judge's stead. Savs /./>//' .- *' Mrs. Tingley called a conven- 
tion in Chicago, and constituted the * Universal Brotherhood.' She had a 
resolution passed appointing her head and placing absolute control in her 
hands, retaining the power to expel members w ithout trial. This was dis- 
approved of bv manv, who split off in protest against the absolute power 
vested in Mrs. Tmglev. They formed the Theosophical Society of America, 
under the leadership of Dr. Buck." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



JULES CUERIN AND THE ANTISEM ITES. 

/^NE of the most embarrassing features of the Dreyfus case 
^— ' has been the fact that a large proportion of Frenchmen are 
firmly convinced that a conspiracy exists between the Jews and 
certain foreign governments, and that there is certainly a con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the republic. The Echo, Berlin, de- 
scribes the situation as follows : 

"The Government was aware that reactionary discontents 
would attempt to demonstrate against the republic. Tho it is 
difficult to tell what faction would gain the upper hand if the pres- 
ent form of government were overthrown, it is certain that mon 
archistsof all shades hope to profit by the prevailing unrest. The 
Ministry, however, has acted. Royalists and imperialists, mem 
bers of the Patriot League and of the Antisemite League, have 
been arrested. Unfortunately, one of the chiefs of the Antisemites 
M. Guerin, escaped with a number of friends to their club bouse 
in the Rue Chabrol, where they have barricaded themselves. 
The Government has no wish to make martyrs of these people, 
bence the police are content to blockade the place until the last of 
these would-be heroes is tired of his voluntary imprisonment." 

At the present writing the antisemites still hold out in their 
stronghold. The Journal des Dibats, Paris, says : 

"M. Guerin, we are informed, is really the most reasonable 
person in the ' fortress. ' He realizes that his position is unten- 
able. But he is as much the prisoner as the chief of his little band. 
The minds of these men have become disordered by the reading 
of sensational, partisan papers: they believe themselves heroes, 
and regard the men at the head of affairs as a collection of vil- 
lains, bent upon destroying Prance and dishonoring her army. 
We believe the trouble could have been avoided if the authorities 
had acted with more promptness and secrecy in making the ar- 
rests which were deemed necessary. " 

The Soir believes that the Duke of Orleans is in the Rue 
Chabrol, and that the Government is anxious to get the Orleanist 
pretender into its power alive. But there is no foundation for 
this and other wild stories circulating among the people. 
Throughout the rest of Europe the press express confidence in the 
republican government. The establishment of a new monarchy 
requires above all things a strong man, such a towering individ- 
ual as has not yet been found ; and a peaceful French republic is 
more desired by the monarchist neighbors of France than a rest 
less, unstable monarchy. The Speaker, London, says: 

"The 'revolutionists' have been plotting, since February of 
last year, to rouse monarchical. Catholic, and anti parliamentary 
feeling with the aid of a few 'ward politicians ' and roughs; they 
have disseminated badges and political jewelry ; they have kept 
their Pretender in readiness, and they have occasionally published 
their plans and expressed admiration of their own enterprise in 
their own press. But nobody can suppose they have any consid- 
erable following, even if they had among them the ability to run 
a revolution or to maintain their work when it had been achieved. 
. . . It is just possible that these conspirators might have suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of their market porters and butchers' laborers, 
and the 'heelers' of these latter (if we may adopt an expression 
from the municipal politics of New York) . in seizing the Minis 
ters and upsetting the present rigime. We do not suppose they 
could have kept together very long, or even agreed on the terms 
of a plibiscile. But they would have unloosed forces that they 
could not control, and then a general might have been welcomed 
by the comfortable classes and the peasantry as a savior of soci 
ety. and the rank and file, which would not have followed in a 
merely nationalist or Orleanist movement, would have followed 
to restore order readily enough. The experience of this week at 
the Rennes trial does not, it is true, encourage the belief that 
such a leader is to be found among French generals to-day But 
a coup d' It at once made under such circumstances might have 
beeu accepted by the mass of the propertied classes and the peas- 
antry, as the coup d' (tat of 1851 was accepted as a fait accompli. 



It is true the French people are infinitely better politicians now 
than they were then. But they are also, perhaps, more pacific ; 
they have more to lose, and they have had more abundant experi- 
ence of social disturbance and suffering. " 

Yet the Antisemites are not without sympathizers outside of 
France. The Deutsche Tages-Zeitung, Berlin, the organ of the 
Prussian Agrarians and antisemites, points out that the Jews, tho 
they continually ask for equality, make it impossible for mem- 
bers of other religious bodies to grant it because a Jew is always 
ready to ridicule the faith of others, and always furious if his 
own religious conviction is not treated as something too sacred to 
be profaned by the Gojuns. Referring to an article in the Berlin 
Tagesblatt, in which the writer compares Maitre Labori and bis 
wife to Michelangelo's Pieta, the Tages-Zeitung says: 

"That the Jewish penny-a-liner does not in the least realize 
the blasphemy of his comparison, we are quite willing to believe. 
And that is why we have often advised our Jewish fellow citizens 
to keep their hands clean, or otherwise, J rom Christian figures. 
If they are in need of a symbol for comparison, let them choose it 
among their own people and their own religion." 

But even if antisemitism is strong in France, it is not sufficient 
to encourage a rebellion against the present regime, for the 
French Jews, as a rule prosperous, educated men, rarely commit 
the mistakes complained of by the German, Austrian, Russian 
and Hungarian antisemites whose organs are papers like the 
Deutsche Tages-Zeitung. Hence the opinion gains ground that 
ex-Police Commissioner Blanc is right in calling Jules Guerin 's 
antisemitism "merely a cloak for royalist machinations." — 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



FREDERIC HARRISON'S APPEAL TO LORD 
SALISBURY. 

THE controversy between Great Britain and the Boers has 
brought out nothing more eloquent than the appeal ad- 
dressed by the well-known English Positivist, Frederic Harrison, 
to the Prime Minister calling on the latter to take the reins from 
the Colonial Minister's hands and into his own. The appeal was 
published in The Daily Chronicle of London (Aug. 30) . and re- 
produced in full in Cape Town papers. 

Mr. Harrison begins by asserting that it seems an unnatural 
thing that the country should be on the verge of a formidable war 
while the Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Salisbury holds both offices) is "more or less in the background.* 
That the moving power in this crisis rests with the colonial office 
is a mere accident, says Mr. Harrison, or detail of official ar- 
rangement ; and he presses vigorously the point that "it is not the 
business of the colonial office to embark this empire in a foreign 
war." Such a war as seems impending is "an imperial question, 
if any can be. " He speaks of the contest as "a tremendous inter- 
national struggle, wherein the entire empire is certain to be 
strained, if not brought to extreme peril, by opening its vulner- 
able sides at once to all its enemies and its rivals. " Mr. Harrison 
continues : 

" No legal quibbling about suzerainty can persuade us that the 
South African republic is a part of the empire. If it is not part 
of the empire it must be a foreign state, even tho it be one over 
which by agreement Great Britain has some control. But this 
control is solely concerned with the external, not with the inter- 
nal, relations of the republic. The point in dispute solely relates 
to the internal relations of the Transvaal. No one pretends that 
the dispute concerns the dealings of the republic with foreign 
nations. Therefore, the cause of war, if war there is to be. arises 
from matters between Great Britain and the home affairs of a 
republic which is not within the empire, not within the dominions 
of the Queen. " 

Mr. Harrison speaks further of the possible war as one " which 
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the majority of Englishmen know to be mean and unjust," due to 
the pushing power of "noisy, arrogant, and trading groups of 
men organized and intriguing for their own ends," whom the 
colonial department, face to face with local interests, is not strong 
enough to resist. 

Leaving then the immediate object of his appeal, the transfer 
of the case from Secretary Chamberlain's hands, Mr. Harrison 
proceeds to argue the case for the Boers as follows : 

" Measured by the compromises with foreign nations which you 
may justly claim to have brought to a successful issue, the con- 
cessions already accepted by the republic are indeed decisive. 
From nine years to seven years, from seven to five years, from 
one demand of the Uitlanders to another, the Boers have given 
way. They have already conceded the whole of the original de- 
mand made on them, and have even added more. And at every 
fresh concession Sir Alfred Milner is instructed to make further 
demands, until throughout the Transvaal, and we may well add 
at home, the impression prevails that it is not concession of claims 
which is sought from tbe republic, but submission, humiliation, 
and loss of independence. Is this how negotiations have been 
carried on when you. ray lord, as head of the Foreign Office, have 
dealt with Russia, Turkey, France, or the United States? This 
is not negotiation. It is war — war of naked aggression ; war 
wherein tbe Boers will not yield without a desperate struggle, 
and after bloody combats ; a war which can not be closed by a few 
victories, nor the traces of it wiped out by a few promises or 
proclamations ; a war wherein many true and patriotic English- 
men devoutly trust that the Boers may not be ultimately crushed. 
'Bella geri placuit, mtllos habitant triumphos. ' 

"The 'negotiations,' as the new diplomacy calls its efforts to 
goad the Boers into dogged resistance, are things unknown to the 
real diplomacy of our Foreign Office as understood by yourself 
and your predecessors. If the Transvaal is not part of the em- 
pire, within the colonial dominions of her Majesty, it must be an 
alien power. To force an alien power by threats of war to take 
over British subjects to its own allegiance, to convert loyal sub- 
jects of the Queen into alien republicans, this is a grotesque per- 
version of all public law, as understood between nations. As the 
sole object of forcing on an alien power a large body of new citi- 
zens is to enable them to betray their acquired allegiance, and to 
master the state in tbe interests of their confederates — to be. in 
fact, the Wooden Horse admitted into the Boer Troy — it is obvi- 
ous that this irreducible minimum of the new diplomacy is a 
transparent trick. To play it upon any European power would 
arouse ridicule and contempt. It may seem fine policy to the 
Colonial Office, which is largely engaged with savages and their 
white masters ; but it is unworthy of the Foreign Office and of the 
traditions which you uphold in its dealings with civilized powers. 

"All the talk about ' suzerainty ' and 'paramount power ' which 
fills the Rhodesian press is mere darkening of the case, as irrele- 
vant as tbe gossip and scandal rehearsed to the court at Rennes. 
Whatever 'suzerainty ' means, or does not mean, it can not em- 
power Great Britain to force her own citizens on the Boer repub- 
lic. The burgher franchise is an absolutely domestic matter, and 
it is not claimed that 'suzerainty' covers domestic legislation. 
If 'suzerainty ' gives no good title to the Queen to require that 
her own discarded subjects shall be taken over as alien republi- 
cans, still less can this right be due to the fact that she has the 
'paramount power ' in South Africa. For 'paramount power ' is 
a phrase more vague and arbitrary than 'suzerainty ' ; and in the 
absence of specific treaties and conventions it can mean nothing 
more than a claim to be the strongest, tbe most preempt ory, the 
readiest to put might before right. 

** These are claims and pretensions which the best part of your 
public life, my lord, has been occupied in resisting. Tbe United 
States have claimed to be tho paramount power in the trans- 
atlantic continents, as France has on tbe Niger, as Russia has in 
the Balkans and Northern Asia. Our constant policy, our honor- 
able traditions — they are very largely my lord, your policy, your 
traditions — have been to require tbat the paramount power shall 
submit to international engagements, to public law, and to jus- 
tice as between the weak and the strong. We as a nation, you 
as Minister, have steadily resisted the claim of any power calling 
itself paramount to seize what it can and to coerce those who re- 
fuse to be despoiled. If the Colonial Office defies these honorable 
traditions, if tbe new diplomacy is to develop also a new moral- 



ity, a new public law, whether moved by timidity or by pique, it 
remains for the chief Minister of tbe crown and the bead of the 
Foreign Office to maintain our record of freedom and of justice, 
before we are dragged into' a war the wickedness of which is cer- 
tain, but the end of which no man can foresee." 



WHY DREYFUS WAS MADE A VICTIM. 

ON the theory that Dreyfus is an innocent and persecuted 
man, what motive can be assigned for the deep-seated 
hatred and vast conspiracy against him — an obscure captain of 
artillery? The explanation that this "conspiracy" was the be- 
ginning of an anti-Jewish movement was accepted until it ap- 
peared that no other Jews were forced from the army, altho there 
are many of them in it. The idea of an anti Jewish movement 
that began and ended with one man had to be abandoned. The 
editor of The National Review (London) now advances the 
theory that the very men who have been testifying against Drey- 
fus are themselves the traitors, and that they have been making 
Dreyfus their scapegoat, depending upon anti-Jewish feeling to 
aid them. The editor of The National Review says : 

" What was the original motive for this hideous plot against an 
innocent and obscure man ? Why from the first was it deemed 
necessary to destroy Dreyfus? Whose interests were involved? 
The answer to these questions is so obvious as often to escape 
notice. Prominent members of tbe Frencb headquarters staff, 
all of whom, remember, are miserably u n de r paid, from General 
de Boisdeffre, with his ,£1,000 a year, down to Commandant 
Henry with his /200. were engaged in 1894. as for years past, in 
increasing their incomes by selling confidential information to 
the foreign military attache's in Paris, of whom Major von 
Schwarzkoppen (as he then was representing Germany) was the 
most important. Esterhazy acted as the outside broker. He 
received, in addition to a regular retaining fee from that attache, 
special fees for any specially valuable documents he might be able 
to deliver. As he was only an ordinary regimental officer he 
could only be of use as the conduit pipe of the traitors inside the 
War Office, with whom he necessarily had to share tbe plunder. 
We know that when he originally offered his services to Major 
von Schwarzkoppen, the latter at once said to Esterhazy, ' Show 
me your credentials, * and only consented to employ him on being 
satisfied that ' the firm R ' commanded all the secrets of the War 
Office. Tbat the gang made a pretty good haul is indicated by 
the report of a French Ambassador at a foreign capita), who, in 
1897, informed his Foreign Office that Esterhazy was said to have 
received no less than 200,000 francs (,£8,000) from this traffic. 
The reader will at once point out that such being the state of the 
case it was the interests of the gang to keep things quiet, aod, 
above all, to avoid the sensation and scandal of a court-martial. 
Unluckily, some one not in the swim — probably Colonel Cordier 
— bad seen the bordereau, which Esterhazy had left for Major 
von Schwarzkoppen in the ordinary course of business, together 
with the packet of documents enumerated therein. Major von 
Schwarzkoppen duly received tbe enumerated documents, which 
the German War Office possesses to this day, while the Italians 
possess facsimiles thereof, but he never received the bordereau, 
and never knew of its existence until it was published in a French 
newspaper, for it was stolen by a French spy from the German 
Embassy and brought to tbe French War Office, and there seen 
by the outsider before the guilty parties had a chance of destroy- 
ing it. To save Esterhazy, whose detection would have involved 
their own exposure, it was imperative to fasten this compromising 
document upon some one who would act as ' a lightning conduc- 
tor, ' in Mr. Conybeare's expressive phrase. Dreyfus was selected 
because, being a Jew, he would arouse the frenzy of the anti- 
semites, who at that time were rather graveled for matter. 
Having denounced him as guilty of their own crimes the gang 
commenced to forge and lie in order to procure his conviction, 
and having secured it, it was equally necessary to maintain it by 
similar methods. The ' leakages ' from the War Office were 
greater after Dreyfus was in tbe Devil's Island than they bad 
been before. 

"It will be seen tbat we must not insult the intelligence of such 
as Generals Boisdeffre and Gonse and the Colonels Henry and 
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du Paty de Clam by suggesting that they ever thought Dreyfus 
guilty. General Mercier also always knew him to be innocent, 
but allowed himself to be terrorized by the gang, after which he 
became one of the worse criminals of all, and secretly submitted 
documents to the court-martial of 1894 which he knew to be irrel- 
evant or false, as is shown by his subsequent suppression of 
them." 



CHINA AND THE POWERS. 

NOT a few Englishmen warn their Government that a war 
with the Transvaal may prevent Great Britain from dis- 
playing her power to the fullest advantage in the far East, where 
much more than a few gold-mines is at stake. Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons, in The Nineteenth Century, expresses himself to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

Despite the famine. Russia is spending another $40,000,00000 
her fleet. At the same time countless millions are sunk in the 
Siberian Railroad. Is it reasonable to suppose that Russia means 
peace? She already has 120.000 men in the far East, but these 
are dependent upon ocean communication for their food and am- 
munition. Once the railroad is finished. China will become the 
vassal of Russia. British capitalists are unwise if they hasten 
that evil day. No European power can stop Russia. Japan 
alone is able to do so. But the most effective bar to Russian ag- 
gression would be an efficiently trained and organized Chinese 
army. Russia can not be ready before 1904. By that time China 
should be placed in a state of defense. 

This is a much more pessimistic view than is expressed in the 
"John Downright Letters" to the London Letter. In these the 
writer maintains that Great Britain is mistress of the situation, 
but that it would be wise to obtain the help of the United States 
and Japan. The writer says : 

" I suppose that we can not at the present day prevent Russia 
encroaching on Manchuria and Mongolia so far as opposing her 
by land is concerned, but with an alliance on the lines above set 
down we could readily check her advance on the seaboard or on 
the neutral territory, as we should only have to capture or destroy 
her fleet — a simple matter — and from time to time as a means of 
protesting when occasion demanded, we could blow up Vladivo- 
stock. Port Arthur, and Talien-Wan. We could turn the gulf of 
Pechili into the far eastern Black Sea, holding the Dardanelles in 
the shape of Wei-hai-wei on the one side and Korea on the other. 
. . . No doubt, the Germans would be glad enough to work in 
with the above-mentioned alliance; and, in fact, I should be for 
* letting 'em all come ' within reason. We might even take in 
France, when she has had enough of her one-sided alliance with 
Russia ; for a very doubtful modicum of la gloire, whatever that 
may be, can not prove satisfying in the long run." 

Lord Charles Beresford, in bis work on the breaking up of 
China, declares that China can be kept alive, politically speaking, 
if she is given time ; and The Edinburgh Review suggests as a 
first step the choice of a new capital, further from the Russian 
frontier. The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, nevertheless fears 
that the reform of China is impossible, as corruption and lying 
are too firmly established. It says : 

"Throughout the land in almost every yamen justice sides with 
the biggest purse. Magistrates are allowed a good deal of rope 
even under the shadow of the walls of Peking. But near the 
central Government things are, generally speaking, conducted 
in a fair way, as compared with the cruel and wanton oppression 
by the officials of outlying parts. It would be good policy for the 
Chinese to keep friendly with the Mohammedans of Kansuh and 
northern Shansi and Chihli, but the reverse is the case. . . . But 
aitho the Mohammedans are treated in a more cruel way than 
others, the Chinese themselves are dreadfully oppressed by the 
bad class of officials one so often comes across on the borders of 
the country. Their conduct would be tolerated in none of the 
quieter parts, but they take full advantage of their isolation and 
the usually disturbed state of their districts to line their pockets 
in the most glaringly illegal ways. Thus they have estranged, 
and are continuing to estrange, the hearts of the people from the 



government of Peking. . . . Russia is having her way prepared 
for a southward march by the very men who should be on the 
alert to stop her. " 

Another great difficulty is that the Chinese Government seems 
utterly unable to comprehend the value of truth in official docu- 
ments. "To this day the people in the interior are not aware 
that the great powers are not exactly China's vassals," says the 
Ost-Asiatische Lloyd, and it quotes from an official Chinese pub- 
lication to show how an official censorship is utilized to impress 
the Chinese with an undue idea of their country's importance 
and prestige. Thus the momentary check received by Italy, 
when that country made its first attempt to acquire San Mun, was. 
described as follows : 

"The rebellion of the Italians has been quelled, and their emis- 
sary has been sent home for the present. It is to be hoped that 
the heralds of the other tributary states have learned the lesson 
and will in future show the respect due to China, their high su- 
zerain. Not to say that our Government will be wanting in gen- 
erosity. There is no objection to granting coaling-stations and 
the like to these poor foreigners, if they humbly ask for such 
favors, for our generous and wise government still believes with 
the Great Sage [Confucius] that mercy should temper stern jus- 
tice. " 

The Chinese Government, however, is under no delusion, and 
despite information to the contrary — drawn chiefly from English 
sources — people who should know declare that China has begun 
to accept Japan's overtures, and that a powerful Asiatic alliance 
is a probability. The Kobe, Japan, Herald says : • 

"The presence of Messrs. Liu and Ch'ing in Tokyo has given 
rise to a considerable amount of discussion in the Japanese papers, 
and the opinion at first entertained — that no significance should be 
attached to their visit — has given place to the view that they are 
here for a special purpose of the highest importance. . . . Japan 
being particularly friendly the question of a reciprocal alliance 
was broached through Li Sheng-tu, the present Minister at Tokyo, 
but as there were several matters of the most vital importance on 
which the shrewd Empress Dowager wished to consult with the 
Mikado and his highest ministers, che treatment of which, more- 
over, required the utmost secrecy, she cast about for some trusted 
person or persons to act as secret envoys for her. . . . Liu and 
Ch'ing were accordingly telegraphed for, and being willing to do 
whatever they were commanded, the Empress Dowager penned 
an autograph letter to the Mikado as credentials for her envoys. " 

On the other hand, Japanese envoys have visited China, but 
the two governments deem it unnecessary to inform the press with 
regard to these affairs. The North China Daily News says : 

" So important was secrecy considered to be that the Japanese 
admiral took no interpreters from Japan with him, one of the 
chancellors of the Japanese consulate-general at Shanghai being: 
specially detailed for that purpose. One object of the Japanese 
admiral's visit to the Yangtze is stated in reliable quarters to be a 
demand or proposal that Japan be given the monopoly to exploit 
mines and lay railways in one of the Liangkiang provinces. But 
whatever errand he is now engaged in, one thing seems to be cer- 
tain, that British interests in the Yangtze valley are totally ig- 
nored by China. " 

The Correspondent, Hamburg, declares that Japan actually 
offered to return to China the fleet taken from her in the war of 
1894-95, if China would permit her navy to be trained and super- 
vised by Japanese officers. The Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, 
quotes a German diplomat recently returned from the far East to 
the following effect : 

The partitioning of China is not likely to take place in the near 
future ; the jealousy of the powers is too great for that. More- 
over, China has undoubtedly found a strong backer in Japan, and 
much of the resistance offered to European powers is due to this 
fact. Marquis Ito was actually intended for the position of Prime 
Minister by the Chinese Emperor, and he would have begun to 
reform China had the Emperor been able to maintain himselt in 
power. — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S DISPENSARY SYSTEM 
IN JAVA. 

" I "HE Government of Java, which is regarded throughout 
-1 Europe, except perhaps in Great Britain, as the best 
model of colonial administration, has managed to reduce the 
opium habit in some parts of the colony. A kind of "dispensary 
system," similar to that in force in South Carolina for the sale of 
liquor, has been employed, which is thus described by the Amster- 
dam Handelsblad: 

" The main object was to take the trade out of the hands of the 
opium-joint keepers, who were mostly Chinese. This was done 
by furnishing good opium at low prices at the government stores; 
but as the vendors have no interest in the matter, and as the 
natives are taught to notice the degrading effects of opium- 
smoking, the demand for the drug has fallen off. In 1895, 16,233 
taels were sold, 14,408 in 1896, 11. 391 in 1897. No doubt the 
decrease is slightly due to business depression, but there are bet- 
ter reasons. Smuggling has been rendered less profitable than 
when the trade was in the hands of Chinese dealers. 

"Many opium -smokers have left the colony, many have died, 
and but few persons have been led to contract the habit. This 
last is the result of government supervision. Formerly the Chi- 
nese did their best to find new customers. Opium was given 
away free to the laborers, and much was sold on credit. If a 
smoker reformed, he received notice that he would be denounced 
as an opium smuggler and sent to prison, a small quantity of 
opium being secreted among his belongings to produce proof of 
his guilt. Poison was often mixed with the opium, so that the 
reformed smoker should suffer pain if he abjured the pipe, and 
erroneously ascribe these pains to the abstinence from opium. 
In fact, a smoker can abstain from pure opium without ill effects. 
On the other hand, opium was recommended to the sick and the 
young as a panacea for all ills. 

"All this has ceasedsince the Government has become the only 
dealer in opium. When once the entire colony has been freed 
from dens, when only an insignificant number of smokers re- 
mains, stricter rules may be applied, and the time may not be far 
off when natives who 'hit the pipe ' will be rare indeed." — Trans- 
(at ion made 'or The Literary Digest. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



One Way of Catching the Trade of China.— The en- 
terprising merchant who turns to foreign countries for new markets 
is often seriously disappointed by the refusal of the foreigner to 
buy his goods. In China, the label and the wrapper seem to 
have a surprising effect at times upon the sale of an article. 
The Prussian Secretary for Trade and Industry publishes a 
paper on the subject, from which we take the following : 

Some articles are regarded as distinctly European in China, and 
may safely be presented in wrappers of European pattern. 
Others, not exclusively manufactured abroad, must be sent with 
wrappers and labels to suit the taste of the natives. Glaring 
colors should be used, especially green, light blue, and red. 
Chinese ideas of humor must be taken into consideration. Thus 
the tiger is a very popular label, but he must not be represented 
as he is. He should be presented with an extraordinarily long 
body, enormous tail, and in all sorts of fantastic attitudes. An- 
other very popular figure is the ape. Picture him standing on his 
head, the hind legs stretched upward, the tail, as it were, lashing 
the sky. But any grotesque animal may strike the fancy of the 
Chinese customer. Pictures of umbrellas, tobacco and opium 
pipes, temples, ships, flags, are also popular, as well as scenes 
depicting parades, weddings, etc. The best quality of goods 
may be rejected unless the wrapper and label advertise them in 
such a manner as to suit the fancy of the customer. — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 



To Germans, Frenchmen, and Americans, who are used to regard the 
uniform of their country with respect, the contempt with which the aver 
age Englishman treats the Queen's soldiers is a revelation. Two American 
ladies who invited a soldier, a distant relation, to dine with them at a 
swe I hotel were informed that a private soldier could not be served. It 
should be remembered, however, that until recently the British soldier 
was nearly always from the dregs of the nation. 



MARK TWAIN ON THE JEWS. 

EARLY last year Mark Twain published an article in Harper's 
Magazine relative to the recent an tisemitic outbreak which 
he had witnessed in the imperial Parliament in Vienna. His de- 
scription of the violent, deep-seated hatred of the Jewish race dis- 
closed in that remarkable scene of riot and disorder made a deep 
impression on many Hebrew readers, and letters have continued 
to reach him from Jews in America asking him to give bis ex- 
planation of this widespread racial hatred, evidenced in so pre- 
eminent a degree in Russia, Austria, and France, and even occa- 
sionally showing itself in America. One Jew writes to him : 

" The show of military force in the Austrian Parliament, which 
precipitated the riots, was not introduced by any Jew. No Jew 
was a member of that body. No Jewish qnestion was involved 
in the Ausgleich or in the language proposition. No Jew wasr> 
insulting anybody. In short, no Jew was doing any mischief Mb 
anybody whatsoever. In fact, the Jews were the only pnes of 
the nineteen different races in Austria who did not have a party 
—they are absolutely non-participants. Yet in your article yon 
say that in the rioting which followed, all classes of people were 
unanimous only on one thing, viz., in being against the Jews. 
Now will you kindly tell me why, in your judgment, the Jews 
have thus ever been, and are even now, in these days of supposed 
intelligence, the butt of baseless, vicious animosities? I dare say 
that for centuries there has been no more quiet, undisturbing. and 
well-behaving citizens, as a class, than that same Jew. It seems 
to me that ignorance and fanaticism can not alone account for 
these horrible and unjust persecutions. 

"Tell me, therefore, from your vantage-point of cold view, 
what in your mind is the cause. Can American Jews do anything 
to correct it either in America or abroad? Will it ever come to 
an end ? Will a Jew be permitted to live honestly, decently, and 
peaceably like the rest of mankind? What has become of the 
Golden Rule?" 

In the current (September) n imber of Harper's Magazine, 
Mark Twain tries to answer these questions. More than once, 
he says, Jews have observed to him that in all his works there 
can be found no uncourteous reference to their race ; and he de- 
clares himself wholly free from all prejudices of race, color, caste, 
or creed, except one national prejudice — apparently anti-Gallic. 
He even has no prejudice against his Satanic majesty ; indeed, be 
thinks that the acknowledged lord of four fifths of the human race 
deserves consideration and a fair chance to narrate his side of the 
case. With all these qualifications, therefore, Mark thinks he is 
particularly well fitted to discuss the Jewish question. He finds 
that there are six points worthy of consideration in the letter given 
above : 

" 1. The Jew is a well-behaved citizen. 

"2. Can ignorance and fanaticism alone account for his unjust 
treatment ? 

"3. Can Jews do anything to improve the situation ? 
"4. The Jews have no party ; they are non-participants. 
" 5. Will the persecution ever come to an end ? 
"6. What has become of the Golden Rule?" 

Mark Twain thinks we must grant point number 1, for many 
reasons : 

"The Jew is not a disturber of the peace of any country. Even 
his enemies will concede that. He is not a loafer, he is not a sot. 
he is not noisy, he is not a brawler nor a rioter, he is not quarrel- 
some. In the statistics of crime bis presence is conspicuously 
rare — in all countries. With murder and other crimes of violence 
he has but little to do; he is a stranger to the hangman. In the 
police court's daily long roll of ' assaults ' and ' drunk and disor- 
derlies ' his name seldom appears. That the Jewish borne is a 
home in the truest sense is a fact which no one will dispute. The 
family is knitted together by the strongest affections; its mem- 
bers show each other every due respect ; and reverence for the 
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elders is an inviolate law of the house. The Jew is not a burden 
on the charities of the state nor of the city ; these could cease 
from their functions without affecting him. When he is well 
enough, he works; when he is incapacitated, his own people take 
care of him. And not in a poor and stingy way, but with a fine 
and large benevolence. His race is entitled to be called the most 
benevolent of all the races of men. A Jewish beggar is not im- 
possible, perhaps ; such a thing may exist, but there are few men 
that can say they have seen that spectacle. The Jew has been 
staged in many uncomplimentary forms, but, so far as I know, 
no dramatist has done him the injustice to stage him as a beg- 
gar 

14 The Jew has his other side. He has some discreditable ways, 
tho he has not a monopoly of them, because he can not get en- 
tirely rid of vexatious Christian competition. We have seen that 
he seldom transgresses the laws against crimes of violence. In- 
deed, his dealings with courts are almost restricted to matters 
connected with commerce. He has a reputation for various small 
forms of cheating, and for practising oppressive usury, and for 
burning himself out to get the insurance, and for arranging cun- 
ning contracts which leave him an exit but lock the other man in, 
and for smart evasions which find him safe and comfortable just 
within the strict letter of the law, when court and jury know very 
well that he has violated the spirit of it. He is a frequent and 
faithful and capable officer in the civil service, but he is charged 
with an unpatriotic disinclination to stand by the flag as a soldier 
— like the Christian Quakers. 

" Now if you offset these discreditable features by the creditable 
ones summarized in a preceding paragraph beginning with the 
words, ' These facts are all on the credit side, ' and strike a bal 
ance, what must the verdict be ? This, I think : that, the merits 
and demerits being fairly weighed and measured on both sides, 
the Christian can claim no superiority over the Jew in the matter 
of good citizenship. 

"Yet in all countries, from the dawn of history, the Jew has 
been persistently and implacably bated, and with frequency per- 
secuted. " 

As to point 2, the writer thinks that fanaticism alone does not 
account for this, indeed for hardly any of it, tho he once thought 
otherwise before he had studied the question. He refers to the 
ancient story of Joseph and his attempt to corner a stupendous 
corn market in Egypt, centuries before the crucifixion. The 
same hatred and distrust were present then. Again, he comes 
down almost two millenniums later to the time of one of the Latin 
historians. Christianity was then hardly known to the world at 
large, but the historian says that "some Christians were perse- 
cuted in Rome through error, they being mistaken for Jews." 
Clearly, then, the prejudice is international and interracial, in- 
dependent of religion or epoch. 

What is the origin of the feeling? Take note of the fact, says 
the writer, that in Egypt, in Rome, in Austria, and in other 
countries of the world, the Jew has lived as a nation apart. 
With all his "splendid capacities and all his fat wealth, he is to- 
day not politically important in any country." Yet there are 
6,000,000 Jews in Russia, 5,000,000 in Austria, and 250,000 or 
more in the United States. Contrast with this the history of the 
Irish race, who, tho alien in blood, religion, and customs to the 
great mass of the people among whom they settled, have taken 
an important part in the government of the country from the day 
tbey first set foot on the soil. It is, Mark Twain thinks, this fail- 
ure of the Jewish race to take an active interest in the govern- 
ment of the several peoples among whom they have settled — even 
more than their exceptional ability to crowd out their competitors 
in business, or than the alleged unpleasant personal traits which 
ages of almost exclusive devotion to commercial ideals would 
naturally bring with it — which is accountable for the suspicion 
and dislike with which they are regarded in every nation of the 
earth. 

With respect to points 3 and 4, he thinks the situation can be 
improved, and he makes the following suggestion : 

" In our days we have learned the value of combination. We 



apply it everywhere — in railway systems, in trusts, in trades 
unions, in Salvation Armies, in minor politics, in major politics, 
in European concerts. Whatever our strength may be, big or 
little, we organize it. We have found out that that is the only 
way to get the most out of it that is in it. We know the weak- 
ness of individual sticks, and the strength of the concentrated 
fagot. Suppose you try a scheme like this, for instance : In 
England and America put every Jew on the census-book as a Jew 
(in case you have not been doing that). Get up volunteer regi- 
ments composed of Jews solely, and, when the drum beats, fall 
in and go to the front, so as to remove the reproach that you have 
few Massenas among you, and that you feed on a country but 
don't like to figbt for it. Next, in politics, organize your 
strength, band together, and deliver the casting vote where you 
can, and where you can't, compel as good terms as passible. 
You huddle to yourselves already in all countries, but you huddle 
to no sufficient purpose, politically speaking. You do not seem 
to be organized, except for your charities. There you are omnip- 
otent; there you compel your due of recognition— you do not 
have to beg for it. It shows what you can do when you band 
together for a definite purpose. 

"And then from America and England you can encourage your 
race in Austria. France, and Germany, and materially help it. It 
was a pathetic tale that was told by a poor Jew in Galicia a fort- 
night ago during the riots, after he had been raided by the Chris- 
tian peasantry and despoiled of everything he had. He said his 
vote was of no value to him, and he wished he could be excused 
from casting it, for indeed casting it was a sure damage to him, 
since no matter which party he voted for, the other party would 
come straight and take its revenge out of him. Nine per cent, of 
the population of the empire, these Jews, and apparently they 
can not put a plank into any candidate's platform ! If you will 
send our Irish lads over here I think tbey will organize your race 
and change the aspect of the Reichsratb." 

As to points 5 and 6, Mark Twain thinks that on the score of 
religion the persecution has already ceased ; on the score of trade 
and race prejudice, he thinks it will continue : 

"I suppose the race prejudice can not be removed; but he can 
stand that ; it is no particular matter. By his make and ways he 
is substantially a foreigner wherever he may be, and even the 
angels dislike a foreigner. I am using this word foreigner in the 
German sense — stranger. Nearly all of us have an antipathy to 
a stranger, even of our own nationality. We pile gripsacks in a 
vacant seat to keep him from getting it ; and a dog goes further, 
and does as a savage would— challenges him on the spot. The 
German dictionary seems to make no distinction between a 
stranger and a foreigner ; in its view a stranger is a foreigner — a 
sound position, I think. You will always be by ways and habits 
and predilections substantially strangers — foreigners — wherever 
you are, and that will probably keep the race prejudice against 
you alive. " 

The Golden Rule still exists and continues to sparkle, says 
Mark Twain ; but, unlike Mayor Jones, he thinks it has no rele- 
vancy to business ; and the Jewish persecution is a business pas- 
sion. In conclusion, he says : 

"If the statistics are right, the Jews constitute but one per cent. 
of the human race. It suggests a nebulous dim puff of star dust 
lost in the blaze of the Milky Way. Properly the Jew ought 
hardly to be heard of ; but he is heard of, has always been heard 
of. He is as prominent on the planet as any other people, and 
his commercial importance is extravagantly out of proportion to 
the smallness of his bulk. His contributions to the world's list 
of great names in literature, science, art, music, finance, medi- 
cine, and abstruse learning are also away out of proportion to the 
weakness of bis numbers. He has made a marvelous fight in this 
world, in all the ages ; and has done it with his hands tied behind 
him. He could be vain of himself, and be excused for it. The 
Egyptian, the Babylonian, and the Persian rose, filled the planet 
with sound and splendor, then faded to dream-stuff and passed 
away ; the Greek and the Roman followed, and made a vast noise, 
and they are gone ; other peoples have sprung up and held their 
torch high for a time, but it burned out, and tbey sit in twilight 
now, or have vanished. The Jew saw them all, beat them all, 
and is now what he always was, exhibiting no decadence, no in- 
firmities of age, no weakening of his parts, no slowing of his 
energies, no dulling of his alert and aggressive mind. All things 
are mortal but the Jew ; all other forces pass, but he remains. 
What is the secret of his immortality ? " 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Refrigerated beef coming from America is ad 
Bitted into France in accordance with the official 
decree of May 16, 1888, concerning fresh meats 
imported from abroad. Such meat must be im- 
ported through the customs office specially desig- 
nated for that purpose and must undergo asani- 
tarriisspection at the port of entry. The tariff for 
this inspection Is 1 franc (19.3 cents) per 100 kilo- 
grams (iao.46 pounds), and for no fraction of that 
weight. In accordance with this decree, the meat 
should be presented as complete animals, either 
entire or cut in halves or quarters, according to 
the usual custom of the butchers. The different 
pieces must correspond exactly, with the lungs 
naturally attached, and the adhering intestines of 
the chest and stomach should bear no trace of 
" scraping or scratchings." 

Fresh pork is not allowed to enter France. In 
accordance with a decree of December 4, 1891, 
salted pork alone can be imported under certain 
conditions, the most important being that the 
pork must be thoroughly salted. 

As to preserved meat (so called), up to the pres- 
ent time its importation has not been subjected to 
iny sanitary regulations on the part of the French 
authorities. Its introduction is subject to the 
payment of the duties provided for in article 19 of 
the customs tariff, as follows : Preserved meat in 
cans, 90 francs ($3.86) per 100 kilograms (120.46 
pounds), if direct to France from the United 
States, or 13.60 francs ($4.54) if through another' 
European port or depot. This includes the 
weight of the tins or pots and the exterior packing. 



Since Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines 
have come under the regime of the United States, 
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there have been exported from the consular dis- 
trict of Rotterdam, Holland, to these new posses- 
sions large quantities of cheese and candles. Dur- 
ing the past six months (October 1 to March 3:), 
there have been issued at this consulate and the 
agency at Schiedam two hundred and thirty-eight 
invoices for the islands named, and, wi:h the ex- 
ception of a few shipments of gin, these invoices 
have mostly covered shipments of cheese and can- 
dles. To Cuba there have been shipped 514,974 
pounds of cheese and 44.000 pounds of candles; and 
to Puerto Rico 111,681 pounds of cheese and 435,188 
pounds of candles. To Manila a considerable 
quantity of these two articles has also been 
shipped, but the exact amount can not be ascer- 
tained, as invoices for the Philippines are not al- 
ways taken out, merchants here claiming it is un- 
necessary. The cheese has principally been of the 
"Edam" and "Gouda " varieties, and t!ie candles 
mostly the ordinary stearin articles f ir domestic 
use. 



Consul Thackara sends the following from 
Havre, under date of April 17, 1899: 

"I have to report, for the benefit of American 
shippers, that the Campagnie Oenerale Transat- 
lantique is about to inaugurate an additional 
regular freight and emigrant service between 
Havre, Bordeaux, Pauillac, and New York, and 
vice versa. This service will be carried on by 
chartered English cargo boats, the first steamer 
being the H'oo/ioomoo/oo, of 3,511 gross tonnage, 
sailing from Havre May 9 next and from Pauillac 
May 11. The departures for the present will take 
place every three weeks, and the average time to 
New York from Havre, via Pauillac, will be four, 
teen days. The rate* of freight, which will be 
considerably reduced, are subject to special agree- 
ment. I have been informed by one of the officials 
of the company that the tariff will be about one 
half that of the regular rates. The emigrant ser- 
vice has not been perfected as yet. 
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[ venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
[economical goods made. 

!No Laundry Work. < 

J When soiled discard. A box of 10 collars, 1 
> or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mall jo eta. 

Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in < 
1 stamps. Give size and style desired. 

I Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONALS. 



SarasaTE, the Spanish violinist, was born in 
Pamplona, Spain, in 1844. While a very little boy 
he was taken to Paris, and at the age of twelve 
years was entered to study music at the conser- 
vatoire. In 1859 he began a series of successful 
tours, visiting all parts of Europe and North and 
South Africa. He has composed a number of 
brilliant fantasies, and has brought out several 
delightful arrangements of Spanish airs. 

Peter Porter, of Niagara Palls, claims to 
have proved, by long and careful study, that it 
was Champlain and not Cartier who made the 
first reference to Niagara Falls in literature. 

The New York Tribune says that Zygmunt 
Milkowski, the Polish author and soldier, has sent 
word to the Polish National Alliance that he will 
visit his countrymen in the United States and at- 
tend the demonstrations m memory of Frederic 
Chopin, for which the Poles are preparing. Mil- 
kowski has written a number of historical works 
under the pseudonym of "Theodore Thomas Jet." 
He was born on March 23, 1824, and was graduated 
from the Odessa University. 

Admiral. Dewey has written to some of his old 
friends in Vermont this story about his colored 
cabin boy, Jim : When a war ship goes out for tar- 
get practice it is the custom to place all glass, 
chinaware, and other fragile articles in the hold of 
the ship— as close down to the keel as possible— in 
order to prevent their breakage by the concussion 
that follows the firing of the guns. This led to an 
amusing incident at Manila, after the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet. Life on board the Olympia 
was gradually settling down to its accustomed 
routine and dulness, when one day at luncheon 
Commodore Dewey asked Jim where some dish 
that he missed from the table had gone. 

"I ain't had no chance to git it yit," was Jim's 
answer, "since I put it in de hoi' just befo' dat 
target practice you had de udder day, Commo- 
dore." 

£mii.f. Zola, during his enforced exile in Eng. 
land, was almost always busy with his pen. On, 
arriving in London he went first to the Grosvenor 
and later he lived at Wimbledon and at Norwood, 
in lodgings. He was in need of socks one day, 
and, after a search of some length, finally found 
a shop in Buckingham Palace yard and .1 very 
dull shopman in charge of it. "Here," the ro- 
mance-maker has recorded in his diary, "were 
socks of all sorts, to suit all tastes, all purses, and 
all climates— but all of them so huge ! I look at 
one pair ; it is too large. Then the shopman 
shows another, and another— all too big. Then 
impatiently, and perhaps rather abruptly, I hold 
out my fist for the man to measure it, and thus 
gage the length of my foot, as is done in Paris. 
But he does not understand me. He draws back 
close to his shelves, as if he imagines that I want 
to box him. And when I again lilt my foot to 
call his attention to its sise, he shows even greater 
concern. Fortunately an idea comes to me. I 
take one of the mammoth socks that are lying on 
the counter, and fold parts of it neatly back, so as 
to make it appear very much smaller than it is. 
Then the shopman suddenly brightens, taps his 
forehead, climbes his steps again, and pulls yet 
more boxes and parcels from his shelves. And 
here at last are the small socks ! So I choose a 
pair and pay the bill. And the man bows his 
thanks, well pleased, it seems, to find that in 
thrusting out my fist and raising my foot I had 
been actuated by no desire to injure him." 

It may cause surprise in America that a man of 
7. ila's attainments and wide experience of men 
and affairs should not have picked up enough of 
the English language to enable him to do a little 
ordinary shopping in England. But it is true— 
and this incident illustrates it— that at least one- 
hundred English-speaking persons learn French 
where one Frenchman or Frenchwoman learns 
English. There is some reason for this, but not 
enough to justify the wide disparity. 
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KOTEDSILK^ 

Ideal underwear for men, women, and 
children. 

A double fabric, with silk next the skin. 
Agreeable to those who cannot wear 
wool. 

Will neither stretch nor shrink and 
remains silky to the end, no matter how 
carelessly washed. 
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wear. 

Men's lighter fabric gusset adds to com- 
fort and shapeliness. 
Write for booklet. 
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The best Inventive talent on both sides the Atlan- 
tic is constantly used to Improve Singer sewing* 
machines ; thus they are always •« up-to-date." 
Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 
of Singer sewing machines. 
THEY ARE 
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Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 
You can try one Free. Old machines taken In exchange. 
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la* 154 Lake Street. CH1CAUO. 

4t >uuu Street, NEW TORS. 



Copy Your Letters 
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the mountains — anywhere; using 
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The Pen-Carbon Letter Book 

The simple act of writing your letter produces, 
at the same time, a perfect copy in the book. 

If your stationer dors not keep them, write 
for free sample. 

THE PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO. 



227 Canal Street, 



New York 
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Libbys 

Condensed 

Mince 
Meat 

Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliriously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, " How to Make Good 
Taints to Eat." 

libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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■ a dining chair, seat or 
lor 15 cents in stamps. 



foot- 



7j.ro inches, enough to 
make a Serving Lotn- 
: tent for act. stamp vjith your upholsterer's 

law. 
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THE PANTA50TE COMPANY, 
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Dept. P. 



New Vory City. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Steel Ceilings 




Climax of Culture.— "What is a cosmopoli- 
tan?" "He's a man who can go all around the 
world without buying a souvenir spoon."— 
Chicago Record. 

Poor Baby.— The most wonderful thing about 
a baby Is the way he conceals his shame at hear- 
ing the queer sort of stuff his mother talks to him. 
—New York Press. 

Noah as a Financier.— "Who was the greatest 
financer ever known?" 44 Noah : because he 
floated his stock when the world was in liquida- 
tion."— New York Press. 

80 English.— Willie: "I see you wear an 

American flag in your buttonhole, deah boy ?" 

Gussik: "Yes, old chap; it's so deucedly Eng- 
lish, doncher know ! "—Puck. 

An Effective Threat.— Mother (to little Freda, 
who bad been taken to the dentist's to have a 
tooth pulled): "Freda, if you cry I'll never take 
you to a dentist's again."— Tit-Bits. 

Scraping; an Acquaintance.— "What are you 
doing, doctor?" asked a man who entered as a 
physician was vaccinating a patient. "Scraping 
an acquaintance," was the reply.— Harlem Life. 

Iu the Same Business.— Like Father Like Son : 
"Well, Jeffries and his preacher father are much 
alike." "How so?" "Both make it their business 
to knock the devil out of people."— Town Topic. 



Hardly.— Mr. Penn: "One physician says that 
the tramp instinct is a disease." 

Mr. Pitt: "Does he recommend a change of 
scene as the remedy ? "—Pittsburg Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

Contempt of Court.— "She scorned all her 
wooers so long that now she is doomed to be an old 
maid for the rest of her life." "Well, that seems 
likeajust sentence for such contempt of court."— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Tanned.— "I expect I'll be frightfully tanned," 
she said ; "I'm going to the sea-shore." 

"I was frightfully tanned yesterday," broke in 
her small brother ; "I was shut in the wood-shed 
with father."— Chica-o Evening Post. 

Mot a Bad Idea.— Raisor : "Don't put too 
much water on my hair. My head might leak, 
and I'd have water on the brain." 

BAK3ER : "Why don't you have your hair 
shingled, then ? "—Princeton Tiger. 

Coming Hero.— Jimmy : "Come an' see me fall 

in de river." 
Sammy: "Wot fer?" 

Jimmy: "A actor is goin' to be there an' jump 
in an' pull me out."- Indianapolis Journal. 

The Difference.— Shk : "Have you many poor 
relations?" 
He: "None that I know of." 
SHE: "Many rich ones?" 
He : "None that know mc.'—Iixchange. 



Progress. — ' Do you think the cause of arbitra- 
tion is making any headway?" "Certainly," an- 
swered the German diplomat; "haven't we al- 
ready gotten so far as to be willing to arbitrate 
upon the question of whether we will arbitrate or 
not ?"— Washington Star. 



DEUE, DURABLE, ID BEST 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Send for catalogue, and give diagram 
and deeenpeiou of room lor eMiuuue. 



His Denomination.— During the first years of 
his career as an actor Colonel W. F. Cody had in 
one of his theatrical companies a Westerner 
I named "Bronco Bill." There were Indians in the 
I troupe, and a certain missionary had joined the 
H. 8. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New York j aggregation to look after the morals of the In. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Equitable Building. 1 dians. Thinking- that Bronco Bill would bear a 

Readers of Tbi Lotjukt Dionrr are asked to mention the publication when 



The Vital Question 

of Life Insurance is 
before every man who is 
at t!ie head of a family or 
has others dependent upon 
him. A consideration of 
the policies issued by 

The Prudential 

will convince you of their 
unvarying liberality, their 
moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns and their 
absolute safety. 

Write for information. 

The 

Prudential 

Insurance 
Company 
of America 

John F. Drydea 
Pre^idanl 

Home Office I 
Newurk, N.J. J 



THE NEW INSULATION CURB FOR 

Rheumatism « d 

Sleeplessness. 

We are daily receiving most wonderful repoits 
of the success of Slayton's Electric Switch 
Qlass Bed Casters in treating the above 
diseases, and pains in muscles and bones, sciat- 
ica, neuralgia, nervous weakness and general 
debility. The treatment is based on the famous 
Dr. Brown-Sequard's theory that these diseases 
arise from an excessive flow of electricity from 
the body to the earth. Stopping this flow by 
insulation, in the vast majority of cases, cures 
the ailment. Nearly 10,000 have been sold since 
Christmas, and none were paid for before prov- 
ing their merit. 

PDPP TDIAI Send 17c. to pay postage and 
I IXLiL, 1 IViriL. „ e W J|1 S5 nd you a set of 
Casters, on coudition that at the end of one week you either 
return the Casters by mail lif unbenented) or send us 5j, 
the regular price. State whether lor wooden, iron or brass 
bedsteads. 

THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO. (Ltd.), 
13 High Street, Tecumaeh, Mich. 



THERE isn't a Tooth Brush made ex- 
opt the Prophylactic that really 
does what it is designed for. The 

Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 

gets the teeth clean. Other brushes get them 
pretty near clean. " Pretty near * causes 
decay. Teeth always dctay it win without. 
Solo Ost.r in a Yw.ww Box— for your pro- 

teclioa. Curved handle and facu to lit the 
mouth. Bn»il~« in irreiruUr tufic— f/umi 6»> 
fWfii thttt'tK, Hole in handle and honk to 
bold it. Thf mean much to cleanly pc>eon« — 
the only omi who like oar brn-a. AaatW 35c. 
ChiUirtn'i sizes) 25*. By matt or at deal- 
er*'. Scud for our f roe booklet " Tooth Truth*.'* 

FLORENCE M'F'G CO., 
14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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little looking after also, the good man secured a 
seat by his side at the dinner table and remarked 
pleasantly, "This is Mr. Bronco Bill, is it not?" 
"Yaas." "Where were you born?" "Near Kit 
Bullard's mill on Big Pigeon." "Religious pa- 
rents, I suppose?" "Yaas." "What is your de- 
nomination?" "My what?" "Your denomina- 
tion?" "Oh— ah— yaas. Smith & Wesson.-— A r- 
gonaut. 



The Tactless Preacher.— A story comes from 
Oklahoma which shows that a clergyman may 
have a pretty wit, and yet be a little lacking in 
tact. In the course of his sermon, the Rev. Mr. 
Newby, new pastor of the Christian church at 
Guthrie, interjected the question, "How many 
of you have read the Bible?" Fifty hands went 
up. "Good ! " said the preacher. "Now how many 
of you have read the second chapter of Jude ? " 
Twenty-five hands were raised. A wan smile 
overspread the minister's face. "That's good ; 
but when you go home read that chapter again, 
and you will doubtless learn something to your 
interest." Of course, they found that there ia.no 
second chapter of Jude, and, of course, no matter 
how they may attempt to laugh it off, the victims of 
the clerical pleasantry are not likely to love their 
pastor any the more because of the "rise " he took 
out of them at that time.— Boston Transcript. 



U tJONESTY is the best 
" policy." Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get ? Which do you get ? 

Macbeth' s "pearl top" and "pearl 
glass" are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 

Our "Index" describes all lamps and their 
frcper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STAMMER 

Write at once for our new200-pafte book. 
The OHffln and Treatment of StBm- 
mertiift-* The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
rtamps to cover pontage. Ask also for a 
free wimple copy of the Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persona 
who Hammer. Address 

Tht Lewis School for Stammerers 
$6 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 



CIK Brooklyn fieigbts Seminary, 
13S-140 Montague Si., Brooklyn, 
An exceptionally well-equipped boarding and day 
school for iiirls. Kach department in charge of a 
specialist. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Special attention to hygiene and physical culture. 
49th year. 

CLARA R. COLTON. ) 
CORNKLIA H FULTON. >PHneipal». 
KATHARINE S. WOODWARD.) 
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Chauncy-Hall School 

FOUNDED 1828 

Prepares more boys for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology than any other School in the 
country. Also prepares for all collegiate, law, 
and medical institutions. Send for catalogue. 
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E gains wisdom in a happy way 
who gains it by the experience of 
others. In painting why not avail 
yourself of the advice of those who have had 
the greatest experience — the painters. 

Competent, practical painters everywhere 
use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
They know they cannot afford to use any- 
thing else. 

CDPP B * n,in * N ** ,0Ba ' Le,d C°-'* Pure whit « L*» d Tinting Colon, 
PK" any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application, to those intending to ] 



Baffalo. 

I^-I»tH1^ 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 



Current Events. 



Monday, September 4. 

—A member of the 2o2d New York Volunteers 
named Bentheim repeats under oath, at Atlanta, 
his story of the innocence of Dreyfus and accuses 
the United States vice-consul at Sonueberg-, 
Germany, of being an agent in the spy work of 
the German government work in France. 

—The Thirty-third National G. A. R. en- 
campment is opened in Philadelphia ; President 
McKinley makes a speech. 

—The Columbia defeats the Defender in the last 
of the trial races off Newport. 

—John P. Altgeld, ex-governor of Illinois, and 
Congressman Lentz of Ohio address a mass-meet- 
lnsj of Chicago platform Democrats at Cooper's 
Union, this city. 

The prosecution at the Dreyfus court-mar- 
tial calls to the witness stand an alleged Servian 
refuge named Cernushi ; President Loubet ap- 
points the French Senate to sit as a high court to 
try all persons accused of treason. 

—Admiral Dewey is warmly received by the 
British commandant at Gibraltar. 

—The corporation of the City of Dublin grants 
a site for the proposed statue of Charles Stew - [ 
art Parnell. 

Tuesday, September j. 

—President McKinley visits Admiral Samp- 
son's squadron and reviews the G. A. R. parade 
at Philadelphia. 

—The new battle-ship Kearsarse makes 17)4 
knots on her trial trip. 

—The 25th annual convention of the American 
Rankers' Association is opened in Cleveland. 

—John V. McKane dies at Sheepshead Bay. 

— Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
writes to Queen Victoria appealing to her to 
intervene in the interests of peace in the South 
Africa Republic. 

— Lawyer Labori sends a personal appeal to 
the Kmperor of Germany and King Humbert 

of Italy to call Colonels Schwarzkoppen and Paniz- 
zardi to give testimony at the Dreyfus trial. 

Wednesday, September 6. 

—Maryland Republicans renominate Gov- 
ernor Lowndes, indorse the Administration, and 
declare for the gold standard. 
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Write and state what profession jou [j — ' -* 
wish to enter. 
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Rheumatism 

cured and prevented by wearing Dr. 
Arthur's Snip ho Aatlmept \v InsoleH. 
Indorsed by tho medical profession as being 
the best preventalive of disease. 
<. rip and Pneumonia yoa cannot trot 
while wem ing them. Hailed to any addn-^s 
on receipt of price, 50 cents per pair. 
Send size of shoe — fits any Bhoe. 
The- oulpbo loaolc Co.. 1M Hartford Bldg.,Cfa!cago 

Vb Y©uir 

now wasted up chimney 

using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 

OOST S2.00 AND UP. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in beat in « 
homes. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 

49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. T 
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—The cruiser Detroit is ordered to La Guayra, 
Venezuela, to protect American interests in case 
of an expected revolution. 

—The Filipino Insurgent government issue* 
S3. 000,000 in paper money, the acceptance of 
w.iich has been made obligatory. 

— The Transvaal reply to the British Govern* 
ment ij received in London. 

—The United States Minister at Tokyo, Japan, 
notifies the State Department that the Japanese 
Government has opened to foreign trade 22 
additional ports under the operation of the new 
treaties. 

Thursday, September 7. 

—It is announced from Washington that "there 
will be a vigorous renewal of the campaign In 
Luzon as soon as the rainy season ends ; there is 
no intention of superseding General Otis." 

—The preliminary agreement regarding an 
Alaskan boundary modus vlvendl has been 
reached between Secretary Hay and the British 
charge 1 d'affaires in Washington and sent to Lon- 
don for approval. 

—The National Encampment of the G. A. 1 
elected CoL Albert Shaw commander In chl 
and appointsa committee to see the President with 
regard to pension matters, 

—Senator Beveridge of Indiana, recently r 
turned from the Philippines, has a long confer- 
ence with the President. 

— General Otis cables to the War Department 
that the inhabitants of the Island of Negros have 
accepted the sovereignity of the United State 
and have expressed a desire for the establishme: 
of a republican form of government. 

— Gen. Benjamin P. Tracy presents the claim 
of Venezuela before the Arbitration Commission 
at Paris. 

Friday, September S. 

— General Shatter, in a letter to a friend in 
Chicago, makes his first public denial of the charge 
that he was not under fire at Santiago. 

— John D. Archbold testifies in defense of the 
Standard OH Company before the Industrial 
Commission in Washington. 

— Rear Admiral Hei ry II. Pickering, con 

man^ant of the Boston navy-yard, dies at lioston. 

—The British cabinet council considers the 
Trar.svaal troubles and announces thafKuglaiil 
will not relinquish her suzerainty over the 
South African Republic." 

— Eduardo Romana Is inaugurated president 
of Peru. 

Saturday, September 0. 

—Captain Alfred Dreyfus is again con- 
demned by the court-martial at Rennes, and seJ 
tenced to ten years' imprisonment ; the verdict is 

received calmly at Paris, but riots take place al 

Rennes. 

—The Transvaal accepts England's proposi- 
tion for a conference, and the outlook is less 
warlike. 

—James B. Kustis, former Ambassador to 
Prance, dies from pneumonia after a short illness 
at Newport. 

—The President approves the recommendation 
of Secretary Gage that Appraiser Wake ma 11 be 
not removed. 

Sunday, September 10. 

-France quietly accepts the rendering of the 
verdict in the Dreyfus ease. Great indignation 
over the verdict is expressed in Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. 

— Admiral Dewey sails on board the Olympia 
i'rora Gibraltar for New York. 

—News from the Peary expedition is received 
st Newfoundland ; all the party are well. 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 414. 

Contributed to THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By Walter Pulitzer. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Twelve Pieces. 
White mates In two moves. 

Problem 4x5. 

By Frantisek Dittrich, 
Prize-Taker, Bohemian Chess-Association. 
Black-Nine Pieces. 
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4 

*■ ■ 
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White— Seven Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 



Solution of Problems, 

No. 408. 
Key-move, K — B 4 
No. 409. 
Kt— B 7, ch 



B-B8 
K— K 4 



P-K 5, mate 



K-B 3 
Kt— B 4, ch 



B-B 5, mate 



K-K6 



K-Q s 



B-R 6. mate 



Kt — B 3 



K — B 5 
Kt-Kt 5. ch 

K— K 4 



B-Q 6, mate 



B- R 6, mate 



K-K 6 



Other variations depend on those given. 

Doth problems solved by M. W. II., University 
of VIr-inia ; the Rev. I. W. Biebcr, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. F. Put- 
ney, Independence, la ; W. Mflllcr, New York 
City; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass ; \V. R. Coumbe, 
Like'.and, Fla. ; the Rev. J. G. Liw. Walhalla, S. 
C.j Prof. C. D. Schmilt, University of Tennessee; 
A Knifrht, Bastrop, Tex.; C. R Oldham, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va.; G. Patterson, W:nn : p>er. Man.; D. 
E. Thomas, Center, Ind.; J. II. M. , St. Albans, 



Vt.; T. R. Denison, Asbville, N. C; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. V. Streed, Cambridge, 111. 

408 only, the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.j C. E. Lloyd, Washington C. H., O.; 
the Rev. S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. S.; J. R. 
Warn, Pontiac, Mich.; J. Astr6m, Milwaukee; 
W. H. Philbin, Archbald, Pa.; Dr. C. S. Minnich, 
Palmer, Neb.; C. D. Dugan, Omaha; H. W. 
Lampe, Omaha ; F. H. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa. ; 
Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing Sing, N. Y.; W. A. Las- 
sell, Fawn Grove. Pa.: F. Rhodes, Center, lnd.; L. 
L. Woodruff, New York City; Miss K. S. Winston, 
Richmond College, Va. ; F. B. Osgood. North Con- 
way, N. H. 

409 only, Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis. 
Comments (408); 14 An interesting curiosity" — 

M. W. H.; "An aggressive, brilliant crusade" — I. 
W. I!.; "Up with the average of a-ers"— F. S. F.j 
"Odd and pretty. The key is somewhat of a 
stunner"— C. D. P.; "Quite an original concep- 
tion "— W. M.; "Very fine, witha lot of cute traps" 
— M. M. ; "A useful problem-lesson "— W. R. C; 
"A majestic move"— J. G. L.; "One of the best"— 

C. D. S.; "A granite structure"— A K.; "Very 
good"— F. H. J.: "One of the best a-ers you have 
published for some time"— C. E. L.; "Cunningly 
devised "S. W-J.; "Unique"-J. R.W.; "Very nea t 
and symmetrical "— L. L. W. 

Comments (409): "An elegant problem "— M. W. 
H.; "A beauty, burdened with blemishes "—I. W. 
B.; "Very clever"— F. S. F.; "Ingenious, tho 
easy "— C. F. P.; "A problem that can be reasoned 
out"-W. M.; "Beautiful "-M. M.; "Easy and 
clumsy, a foil to the unambitious "— W. R. C; "A 
prelatic problem "— J. G. L.; "Not so difficult"— C. 

D. S. ; "Very creditable "—A K. ; "Rather tough "— 
L. A. L. M. 

F. S. F., M. M., Dr. R. W. P., got 407 ; J. R. W., 
404,406; J. G. L., 405 ; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. S., 406, 
407; S. M. Weeks, Newport, N. S., and Dr. O. F. 
Blankingship, Richmond, Va., 40S; J. L. Lockett, 
Jr., Austin, Tex., 404. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Sixteenth Game of the Finals. 
Ruy Lopez. 



DR. J. B. TKOW 
DKIDCP.. 

Hayward, 
Wis 
IfhiU. 
1 P-K 4 
a Kt— K 11 3 
3 B-Kt 5 

4 Kt x kt 

5 Castles (b) 

6 B-li 4 id) 

7 P-K S 

8 B-K a 

9 P— K B 4 

10 P— Q 3 (e) 

11 Kt— Q a 
la P-QKu(f) 

13 Px P (h) 

14 B— Kt 
K-R sq 

B 3 



15 K — r 

16 Kt— 



- I'KOK. A. S. 
HITCHCOCK. 

Manhattan, 
Kan. 
Black. 
I'-K 4 
Kt— (,) B i 
Kt-0 5 (a) 
P x Kt 
P-Q B 3 (c) 
Kt-1! 3 
P-Q 4 
Kt-Qa 
B— B 4 
Castles 
R— K sq 
P-B 3 (g) 
Kt x P 
Q— Q 3 (k) 

R— ff Sq 

Kt— Kt 5 



. J. 11. TROW- 1'R'tF*. A. S. 
KKinCK. HITCHCOCK. 

White. Black. 
B-Bsq I'.-Kt 5 
P-B 4 (1) PiPf. A 
P— K R 3 Kt— B ) 
H-K 3 (m) Kt— R4 
B-B a(n>Q x 1> 
P-R 3 io) B-Q 3 
Q-Ksq P-Q 5 (p) 
!>— K Kt 4 Kt— il 3 
R-K Kt sq Q— R 3 
Kt— K 4 B-K 3 
li— B 3 Kt x P 
B x Kt B- Q 4 ch 
R-Kta OR— Ksq 
Q-K Kt sq B x R ch 
KiB Q-B5 
11 x P R-K 7 ch 
Resigns. 



Notes by One of the Judges. 

(a) This is the Bird defense, not often used, as 
it gives Black a cramped game. 

(b) No need to hurry the castling. P— K 5 
should now be played. 

(c) If Black desires to drive the B, his better way 
is P— R 3. 

(J) Loses a move ; should have *rone to K 2 at 
once. White fails to take advantage of the posi- 
tion. 

le) White is forced to make a defensive move, 
showing that Black has thus far outplayed him. 

(f) An absurd move. B—Kt 4 is indicated. Fol- 
lowed by Kt— B 3, he frees his Q B and gets the 
better game. 

(g) A very hazardous move. 

(h) Evidently the best move for Black. B— R 5 
is the move. If 13 B— R 5, P— Kt 3; 14 Q— Kt 4, 
Kt— Bsq; 15 Q— Kt 3, and White has a powerful 
attack. 

(i) Another lost and useless move. He needs his 
B on the K's side. He should play Kt— B 3. He 
refrains from getting his pieces into play, while 
Black is getting ready for an onslaught. 

CO B'.ackhad a stronger line of play: B—Kt 3, 
P- B 4 i B-B a, then Q-Q 3. 
C) What is the use of this move ? 
(m) Kt— K 5 is the move, 
(r) Forced. 

Co) Driving the B when he'll do most good. 



(p) Black had a pretty thing here: 23.., B iR P: 
14 Px B, Q— B 4 ; as Kt-Kt sq, Q— K 4 ; a6 Kt-B 3. 
K x Kt. 

Games from the London Tournament. 

The Winning Game. 

"With this brilliant game Herr Lasker made 
sure of the first prize."— The Field, London. 



Vienna Opening. 



STEIN1TZ. 

White. 
1 P— K4 
a Kt-Q B 3 
3 P-6% 

♦ P-Q 3 

5 It PxP 

6 I'-O 4 

7 P xT> 

8 Ktx Kt 

9 Kt— B 3 

10 B-K a 

11 P-B 3 
1 a Castles 

13 P — K R 3 

14 Kt-Kt 5 

15 Kt-B 3 

16 K x Kt(b) 



LASKEK. I 

Black. 
P-K 4 
Kt-K B 3 
P-Q 4 
Kt- Il 3 
Q Kt x P 
Kt-Kt 3 
Kt x P 
Q x Kt 
B-K Kt s 
Castles. 
B- Q 3 
K R-K sqia) 
B-Q 2 
Kt— R 5 
Kt x P! 
B x P ch 



STEIN ITZ. 

While. 

17 K— B 2 (c) 

18 R-K Kt sq 

19 B x P td) 

2U R x P 

21 Q-Q 3 

22 Q K-KKsq 

23 Kt x B 

24 ll-Bl 

25 Kt x P 
3 6 Q— Kt 5 

27 Q-R5 

28 K-R s 

la R-K Kt 5 

t o K— Kt j 
Resigns. 



LASKER. 

Mack. 
P-K 11 3 
P K Kt 4 
P x B 
Q-K 3 
B— B 5 
Bx R 

R-K 3 
B—Kt 5 
t.i-B 7 ch 



.Votes. 



(a) Notice Black's development. Every piece is 
ready to strike. 

(b) B— B 3 gives a fairly even game. 

(c) If K x B, Black would mate in a few moves. 

(d) He prefers to give the B for two P's than to 
be smothered by the Ps. 

Concerning Black's 17th move, P— K B 3, Emil 
Kemenysays: "He could have played BxR, and, 
having three passed Pawns on the King's side, his 
game would have been the preferable one ; bat it 
is doubtful whether a win could have been en- 
forced. The move selected is far superior and 
deserves, perhaps, more credit than the sacrifice 
of the Kt or of the Bishop, tho it is pretty certain 
that Black bad this continuation in view when he 
played (15) Kt x P. The object in view is to pre- 
vent White from freeing his game by playing Kt 
— Kt 5, or eventuallv Kt— K 5, and also to prepare 
the advance of the X Kt P, which will prove dis- 
astrous to White." 

Lasker doesn't often do anything as brilliant :.s 
this, beginning with his 15th move. 



SCHLECHTER TRIES "BRILL" ON LASKER. 

Giuoco Piano. 



SCHLP.CHTER. I.ASKER. 

White. Mack. 

1 P-K 4 P-K 4 

2 K Kt-B 3 Q Kt-B 3 

3 4 B-B 4 
4 P-B 3 Kt-B 3 
5 P-Q 4 PxP 
6Px> B-Kt 5 ch 

7 Kt-B 3 K Kt x P 

8 Castles (a) B x Kt 

9 P-Q 5(b) Kt-K 4 
ioPxB Kt x B 

11 Q-Q 4 P-KB 4 u) 
1a B-Kt 5 (d) Kt x B 



SCHLECHTER. LASKER. 

White. lilack. 
13 Qx KtP(c) U— B sq 
4KtxKtlfi Q-ll 3 (g) 
15 K R — K sq k — Q sq 

ch 

ch R x Q 

P K R 3 

18 Q R-K sq P-B 3 

19 R-K 8ch K— B 2 
ao Kt— R 7 R-B 2 

11 R K 8 P-Kt4 

12 Q R-K 8 B—Kt a 
Resigns. 



16 Q x Q< 

17 K-K 2 



Notes from the Hereford Times. 

(a) Mr. Steinitz invented this variation In the 
Giucco Piano opening, and Mr. Lasker has before 
now exposed its weak points. 

(b) This is, however, quite new. It must be 
noted that in the state of the score Herr Schlechter 
was compelled to play for a win, and he therefore 
played desperately. 1 

(c) A less astute adversary might have tried to 
save the piece, and pernaps have lost the game in 
the end. By givi-g back the piece Black remains 
with a Pawn ahead, and a safety game. 

(0 The only move to maintain unv attack. If 
12 y x Kt, Black would reply la... Q-B a. 

C ) Now correct, as if 13 Kt x Kt ch, 14 P x Kt, 
and Black could no longer save the i;atne. 

O If «4 R-K sq ch, Kt-K 3 ; 15 P x Kt, P x P ; 
and Black should win. 

(yd The only move, and which proves that there 
was certainly some method in White's rashness. 
But the attack now collapses. 

Chess-Nuts. 

Rumor says that Lasker has agreed to play 
Janowski for $2,000 a side and the Championship 
of the World. 

Paris is to have the next great tournament. The 
Masters will make 1900 an epoch-making year in 
Chess history. 

A correspondence match between twelve players 
representing Kings County, N. Y., and twelve 
of Crok County, 111., known as the Brooklyn- 
Chicago match, has been finished after two years' 
play. Brooklyn won by the score of 6% to sH- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



PENSION COMMISSIONER EVANS AND THE 
GRAND ARMY. 

AT the recent encampment of the Grand Army in Philadelphia 
of the Republic, an effort was made to place that organ- 
ization on record as opposed to Commissioner Evans's adminis- 
tration of the Pension Office. For a year or more criticism of Mr. 
Evans has been rife in certain quarters. The case against the 
commissioner is stated by the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) as fol- 
lows : 

"The encampment objects to Order No. 225, issued June 9, 
1893. by Pension Commissioner Lochren, with the approval of 
the then Secretary of the Interior, and asks for the restoration of 
Order No. 164, issued October 15, 1890 It is just as well to be 
entirely fair in this matter. Order No. 164 was revoked under 
President Harrison's administration by a decision promulgated 
January 7, 1893. Order No. 225 made no change whatever, ex- 
cepting that it required pensions granted while Order No. 164 
was in force to be revised and made to conform to the interpreta- 
tion of the law under the Harrison administration. That work 
of revision was stopped when Commissioner Evans came into 
office. As far as possible he nullified Order No. 225. 

"These ' orders ' in the Pension Office are based on semi-judicial 
decisions. The law provides a method of determining disputed 
points under the pension laws. The final decision rests with the 
Secretary of the Interior. In accordance with that law a decision 
was given on January 7, 1893. which revoked Order No. 164, 
stating that it had been misconstrued in the Pension Office. In 
that decision the following statement was made - 

'"The Secretary of the Interior in approving Order No. 164 did not intend 
that small rates should be added together— as, for example, three or more 
rates of 2-1S in order to make a rate under the provisions of said act. A man 
may have two or more separate afflictions, either one of which, considered 
«:nRly, entitles him to a $3 rate under the old law, and yet in the aggregate 
they may not disable him for the performance of manual labor to a much 
greater degree than either of them existing alone. ' 

"That is the point of the dispute. The Grand Army committee 



thinks that these separate rates for various disabilities should be 
added together and the applicant given a pension accordingly. 
That was^what Commissioners Raum and Tanner did under 
Order No. 164. But Secretary Noble, under whom Order No. 
164 was issued, declared, with the approval of President Harri- 
son, that Order No. 164 had been misconstrued, and it was re- 
voked. The Interior Department held that under the law of 1890 
a pension could only be given when the applicant was unable to 
earn a support by manual labor. That has ever since been the 
method of determining whether or not a pension should be granted 
under that act." 

The Press then gots on to defend the course of the present 
commissioner and the President. 

"A decision given in the Bennett case under the Cleveland ad- 
ministration took the same ground as that in the Weike case 
under the Harrison administration. The misapprehension that 
some of the Grand Army men are under is that Commissioner 
Evans could overrule those decisions given by higher authority. 
He hes no such power. Neither has President McKinley. He 
can no more overturn those decisions in the Interior Department 
than he could decisions in the regular courts. There is no officer 
under the Government that has such power But if some case 
should come before the Interior Department, in deciding which 
the previous decision could be overturned, that would be the only 
way the result could be accomplished The last decision would 
then rule, as in the case of a Supreme Court decision. But unless 
the Secretary had good law for the change he could not make it. 

"The point which the Grand Army should remember is that 
President McKinley can not change these orders any more than 
can Commissioner Evans. It is a matter for congressional action. 
The Grand Army was wise in recognizing that fact, and in ap. 
pointing an able committee to bring the matter to the attention 
of Congress." 

Comment on the alleged grievance and the attitude of the en- 
campment is along following lines : 

Growth of the Rolls. — "There is, in fact, no respectable sen- 
timent anywhere in the country against a liberal policy toward 
the men who suffered because of their war services, or toward 
their widows or their dependent children. To the extent that the 
claims of the applicants for pensions are well established, and 
they show themselves to be entitled to this consideration, the 
allowances are extended without demur, even with eager willing- 
ness. The taxpayers hear the tremendous burden of this budget 
without complaint so long as they are satisfied that the money is 
going to deserving persons within the scope of the pension laws. 

"At the same time the people have reason to feel that in the 
lapse of years the point has been reached at which the pension 
roll should cease to grow, when it should even begin to dwindle, 
as death carries away the heroes of the sixties, and theit widows, 
and as their dependent children reach years of maturity and be 
come self-supporting. It is clearly impossible for the pension 
appropriation, which now reaches a total sufficient even to main- 
tain a standing army of European size, to continue year after 
year to attain the same aggregate and even steadily to in- 
crease 

" It is felt by many taxpayers, without abating in the slightest 
from their grateful generosity, that the best interests both of the 
nation at large and of the deserving pensioners demand that the 
appropriations now begin appreciably to diminish through the 
exercise of greater care and a wiser discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of the pension money. This can be effected without 
depriving any veteran or his widow or children of any legal right 
or sentimental consideration to which they may be properly en- 
titled . Thus an issue arises at this juncture between the deserv- 
ing and undeserving claimant or pensioner. The former is ber.t 
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protected in his enjoyment of the country's beneficence by the 
exclusion of the latter from the rolls. In the proportion that the 
unworthy ones are admitted to the bounty of the republic the 
patriotic patience of the people will be strained even toward the 
worthy ones." — The Evening Star (Ind.), Washington. 

Commissioner Entitled to Thanks.— " It is true that Commis 
sioner Evans has refused many applications for pensions. If he 
had not done so he would have permitted the Treasury to be 
robbed of many millions of dollars. It is absolutely necessary 
that a close guard should be kept over the pension roll to prevent 
the perpetration of fraud, and the man who is faithful to his duty 
as pension commissioner must bring down upon his head the 
wrath of those whose wicked designs he thwarts. 

"The most ferocious attacks upon Commissioner Evans have 
been made by the pension attorneys, whom he has prevented from 
defrauding both the Government and pensioners. 

"There were on the records of the pension bureau when Mr. 
Evans came into office the names of over fifty thousand attorneys, 
or claim agents. To-day the number is 18,491. The other names 
were dropped for various reasons, many of them because of 
fraudulent practises. The amount paid to these claim agents last 
year, every cent of which came out of the pensions granted to 
veterans or their widows, or orphans, was $476,961, as compared 
with $702,000 the preceding year. In other words, the commis- 
sioner saved to the veterans last year $253,039 by reducing to that 
extent the amount paid to the claim agents. 

"There is every reason to believe that Commissioner Evans has 
marie an honest and effective fight upon attempted and actual 
frauds in the Pension Office, and he is entitled to the thanks of 
the country for so doing." — The Journal (Dent.), Atlanta. 

The Turning-Point in Pensions.— "Thirty-four years after 
the close of the war the pension list contained the names of 991, 
515 beneficiaries. That there should have been such a number 
was in itself evidence of gross and palpable fraud. The annual 
pension payments have been enough to support the armies of any 
European power, altho the people of Europe are supposed to 
groan under the burden of militarism. There has been no groan- 
ing in this country. Occasionally there has been protest, but in 
the fear that some worthy applicant would be disappointed, a 
dozen unworthy have been permitted to draw unearned pay. 
Money has been paid to dead men, to those who never saw ser- 
vice, to bogus widows, and bearded orphans. 

"At length there has come a turn in the tide. Last year it is 
true that 37,077 names were added to the roll, but more than this 
were dropped. The pension bureau has declined in instances to 
support widows who have remarried, and has given recognition 
10 the fact that an orphan who has reared a family of his own 
may not with propriety draw on the Government for sustenance. 
Pension sharks have been detected, and the outcry of the Grand 
Army that the old soldier was not getting bis due was found to 
have arisen from the circumstance that in many instances the 
1 old soldier ' bad never borne arms. There is not the slightest 
disposition to bar from the operation of the pension law any who 
deserve its aid. There never has been such disposition, but a 
lesson has been drawn from experience,' and this opportunity for 
deception has been curtailed. It is shown by the record that of 
16,077 applications for pensions due for injuries or death in the 
war with Spain, only 295 have yet been allowed." — The Argo- 
naut (Ind. Rep.), San Francisco. 

Attribnte of the New Commander. — "The new commander- 
in-chief. Col. Albert D. Shaw, is described as always having been 
in favor of liberal pensions. There is nothing that can fairly be 
said against Colonel Shaw on this score. We all of us believe in 
liberal pensions. The trouble has been with many leading mem- 
bers of the Grand Army, not that they believed in liberal pen- 
sions, but that they did not insist on their being awarded equita- 
bly. They went so far as to claim that all ex-soldiers should be 
pensioned whatever their physical or their financial condition, and 
it was small consequence if the bummers and the swindlers were 
accorded the same treatment that was bestowed upon the soldier 
with the fairest record. If the new commander is not one of 
these, so much the better for the Grand Array. The large ma- 
jority of its members, we believe, would have him quite differ- 
ent." — The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 

Consideration Necessary. — "The proposition to add $60,000, - 
000 to the pension burden ought not to be adopted without a few 



moments' consideration. Our pension payments are already the 
object of the astonishment and contempt of all civilized nations 
— astonishment that we should be able to bear them without 
bankruptcy, contempt that we should be willing to bear so large 
a part of them for deserters, malingerers, tramps, and people who 
never served in the army at all. That the prodigality with which 
pensions have been given to the undeserving has made paupers 
of thousands is perfectly well known. We have a new crop of 
pensioners coming on, and the widows of those now on the roll 
will stretch out far beyond the crack of doom."— The Courier- 
Journal (Dem.), Louisville. 

"The late national encampment at Philadelphia did not censure 
Pension Commissioner Evans, as the shyster wing of the grand 
army of claim agents fully intended it should. That shame to 
the honest old soldiers was averted, anyhow. Indirectly the en- 
campment advertised its discontent with certain features of his 
administration by asking President McKinley to revoke certain 
rulings (dating back, we are told, to President Harrison's time) 
and by arranging for an appeal to Congress if President McKin- 
ley says ' No. ' 

"The grievance of the attorneys is the gain of the old soldiers. 
They should have given Commissioner Evans a vote of approval 
and thanks. "— The Courant (Rep.). Hartford. 

"It is not Commissioner Evans who stands condemned by the 
Grand Army. It is the Grand Army that stands self-condemned, 
throttled by sharpers when it should have accorded commenda- 
tion to the commissioner, bullied when it should have fought 
manfully to protect a friend, fooled and led away by rapacious 
and loud-mouthed professional patriots when it should have re- 
sented the leadership that has prevailed upon the organization to 
sanction advice to the President and the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions that they can not act upon." — The Times (Ind. Dem.). 
New York. 

Since the encampment. Commissioner Evans has issued a state- 
ment denying the charges brought against him by former Com- 
missioner Tanner, and accusing the latter of putting improper 
and insulting questions to applicants for pensions. These ques- 
tons, says Mr. Evans, have not been asked during bis own incum- 
bency. 



The Parcels -Post Treaty with Germany.— The 

parcels-post treaty just adopted with Germany is of especial in- 
terest as the first one arranged by the United States with any 
European government. The convention goes into effect on Octo- 
ber 1, and by it is inaugurated a postal service under which arti- 
cles of merchandise may be exchanged by mail between the two 
countries. No package may weigh more than eleven English 
pounds ; its length may not exceed three feet and a half nor its 
circumference six feet and it must be so bound that its contents 
may be easily examined. No correspondence or written matter 
will be allowed inside. The postage in the United States is fixed 
at twelve cents a pound. 

The daily and weekly press heartily commend the treaty. Says 
Bradstreei's : 

"Parcels-post conventions have been arranged with several 
countries in Central and South America and the West India 
Islands. The negotiations with Germany were begun nearly a 
decade and a half ago, but were delayed for one reason or another 
until now. The signing of the convention with Germany is a 
source of much satisfaction to the authorities at Washington, and 
the same is doubtless true of official circles in Berlin. The im- 
portance of the agreement on its own basis merely will be very 
great, owing to the conditions affecting trade between the two 
countries. It will, of course, bring the two countries into closer 
trade relations than they have hitherto enjoyed. It will be of 
special service to American firms who do business through send- 
ing samples, and will thus, as well as by affording a handy and 
comparatively inexpensive means of expressage, greatly facilitate 
an already rapidly expanding trade. From another point of 
view, the negotiation of the treaty is hailed with the greatest 
gratification in official circles. It will aid in dissipating the idea 
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which has gained currency in some quarters that there is any feel- 
ing of unfriendliness between the two nations, and it will assist 
greatly in bringing about a state of affairs which will render the 
existence of even minor sources of friction a thing of the past." 




THE LATE CORNELIUS V AN UEK HII . I . 



CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 

IT is generally admitted that the late Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(whose sudden death occurred last week) used wisely and 
helpfully the lar^e fortune that he inherited and which by careful 
management he increased to a figure variously estimated all the 

way from $ ioo.ooo,- 
ooo to $150,000,000. 
The following trib- 
ute from the Hart- 
ford Courant re- 
flects the general 
tone of the press : 

" He had a real 
sense of his duties 
and responsibilities. 
He did not give him- 
self up to money- 
getting, nor to selfish 
enjoyment. He did 
not starve bis mind 
and soul to fatten 
his bank account ; 
he was never the 
Dives of the parable. 
He gave generously 
of his time and per- 
sonal energy as well 
of his money to the 
affairs of his church 
and the public char- 
ities of his city. He 
was a benefactor to 

education; whether Yale and Columbia have even yet received 
their last from that liberal hand will not be known until the 
will is opened. Best of all, he tried to brighten and widen 
the lives of the men working for wages on the Vanderbilt roads. 
If he had done nothing but that, it would still be certain that 
when he died he did not leave all his treasure behind him." 

The Philadelphia Ledger thinks he will be remembered chiefly 
for his "courteous demeanor, his cleanly life, his honesty, and 
his true democracy." Commenting upon his "preeminence in the 
world of stocks and bonds." the Baltimore Herald says : 

"Notwithstanding vast wealth, be was possessed of simple 
tastes and avoided ostentation. Unlike some other American 
millionaires, be did not hold this country in contempt. " 

The New York Times observes : 

" It was very fortunate for Mr. Vanderbilt that he should not 
have grown up with the notion that he was to be a rich man, that 
he should have grown up with the notion that he had to earn his 
own living. For it is to this expectation and to the habits that 
are formed of it, that all the masculine virtues are due. Without 
this stimulus of necessity the majority of mankind would be 
pretty poor creatures. . . . Mr. Vanderbilt had this great advan- 
tage of 'bearing the yoke in his youth.' Possibly his character 
would have withstood the ordeal of a bringing-up as the heir ap- 
parent to many millions. At any rate, that ordeal was spared 
him. And at any rate, the resulting character was very fine. 
Until be was disabled by illness, no clerk, no brakeman, in his 
employ worked so hard as he. In his Newport palace there was 
a ltttle plain office in which the master of millions wrestled with 
thl cares he could not escape. No 'government ' ever devised by 
nun could have distributed bis income with so conscientious and 
melligent a care as he distributed it himself. His benevolence 
wis not a matter of impulse, but of duty, and accordingly his 
great and numerous benefactions, made always after taking anx- 
iou» counsel, ' are likely to last. ' He has left behind him no more 



conscientious business man, no rich man more conscious of his 
stewardship, no better American citizen. And he takes with him 
to the grave the sorrowful respect of all who knew him." 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the second child and eldest living son of 
the late William H. Vanderbilt, and grandson of "Commodore" 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. the founder of the family fortune, was born 
at New Dorp, S. I., November 27, 1843. His birthplace bad been 
given to his father by his grandfather, at a time when the family 
was still in humble circumstances. After an academic educa- 
tion, at the age of eighteen, he entered the Shoe and Leather 
Bank of this city as a clerk. He then became connected with the 
banking house of Kissam Brothers. At the age of twenty-two, 
through the influence of his grandfather, the "Commodore." he 
was made assistant treasurer of the Harlem Railroad. He ad- 
vanced to the position of vice-president of this road, and also of 
the New York Central. In 1883 he became chairman of the board 
of directors of the New York Central. Besides railroad matters. 
Mr. Vanderbilt was interested in religion, philanthropic art, and 
educational institutions and subjects. The range of his activities 
may be seen from a list of the business enterprises and benevo- 
lent projects with which he was connected at the time of his 
death . 

He was then president of the Canada Southern Railway, 
vice-president and director of the Beach Creek Railroad, presi- 
dent of the Detroit and Bay City Railroad, director of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad, director of the 
Detroit and Chicago Railroad, director of the Dunkirk, Allegheny 
Valley and Pittsburg Railroad, director of the Hudson River 
Bridge Company, president of the Joliet and Northern Indiana 
Railroad, president of the Leamington and St. Clair Railroad, 
president of the New York and Harlem Railroad, president of 
the Niagara River Bridge Company, president of the Spuyten 
Duyvil and Port Morris Railroad, director of the Wagner Palace 
Car Company, director of the West Shore Railroad, director of 
the West Shore and Ontario Terminal Company, director of the 
Toledo, Canada Southern and Detroit Railway Company, director 
of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, and a 
dozen other affiliated railroads. He was a vestryman of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Church, a member of the finance committee of the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, a member of the 
executive committee of the International Young Men's Christian 
Association, vice-president of the local Young Men's Christian 
Association, a trustee of the Seamen's Mission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a trustee of the Hospital for the Relief of the 
Ruptured and Crippled, a trustee of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a trustee of the 
Bible Society, a trustee and chairman of the executive committee 
of St. Luke's Hospital, a trustee of the Society of St. Johnsland, 
a trustee of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, a director of 
the Improved Dwelling Association, vice-president of the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, a director of the Home for Incurables, a direc- 
tor of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and a director of 
the Sloane Maternity Hospital. He was a trustee and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
trustee of the Museum of Natural History, and a trustee of 
Columbia College. 



SULU SLAVERY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

MANY papers which favor expansion and uphold the general 
policy of the Administration in the Philippines do not 
sanction the arrangement made with the Sultan of the Sulu Is- 
lands, by which he is given an annuity, and by which polygamy 
and slavery are permitted in his dominions in return for bis alle- 
giance. According to the despatches, our treaty with the Sultan 
provides that any slave in the archipelago may purchase bis free- 
dom by paying his owner f 20. and some papers think that in this 
way slavery will soon come to an end ; but the despatches do not 
tell us what facilities the Sulu slaves have for obtaining the nec- 
essary $20. Many papers reprint, in connection with the provi- 
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sions of the treaty, the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which reads : 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

An interesting feature of the situation, in view of the treaty's 
toleration of slavery, is the praise accorded to it by some of the 
Republican papers of the North, and the opposition of the South- 
ern Democratic papers. The New York Tribune (Rep.) says 
that the news of the treaty " is to ba received with sincere satis- 
faction," and that the agreement " is of the happiest omen for the 
future government of that important part of the archipelago. " 
The New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) calls it "an ex- 
ceedingly wise and practical arrangement." The New Orleans 
Picayune (Dem.) denounces it as an "astonishing anomaly," and 
says that, if actually concluded, the "Constitution of the United 
States will have to be changed to meet the. new conditions. " 7 he 
State, of Columbia, S. C. (Dem.), calls it "comic opera." 

An editorial which has been widely commented upon appears 
in The Yale Review (August). President Hadley is one of the 
editors of The Review, and, tbo he denies the authorship of the 
editorial in question, he does not disclaim agreement with the 
sentiments expressed. The editorial declares that "despite the 
mists of cant that have been studiously thrown about our posi- 
tion," it is becoming clearer to an increasing number of people 
that "we have undertaken just what Spain had on her hands in 
Cuba — the reduction of an unwilling people to subjection " ; and 
that the thing for the United States to do is to "turn back on 
conquest "and offer the Filipinos "self-government and protec- 
tion against foreign aggression." It then refers to the inconsist- 
ency in recognizing the local autonomy of the Sultan of Sulu, and 
in refusing to recognize the local autonomy of the Filipinos in the 
northern islands : 

"If we are to role the Sulu archipelago through the Sultan, 
why not rule Luzon through Aguinaldo? His abilities have been 
amply tested. In this matter we find 
both example and warning in the experi- 
ence of England and Holland with Malay 
dependencies. England in the Malay 
peninsula has had a problem somewhat 
similar to ours, but by a policy of concili- 
ation and concession to native feelings 
she has ruled through the native princes 
for twenty- five years four protected states. 
There has been only one brief outbreak, 
and that was at the beginning. On the 
other hand, we learn something of the 
heartbreaking weariness of conquering 
Malays and of making them stay con- 
quered, from the contest of the Dutch in 
Achin in Sumatra. The Dutch undertook 
to conquer and annex the Acbinese in 
1873. Achin is less than half the size of 
the single island of Luzon, and its popu- 
lation is about one quarter of that of the 
Tagals alone. After four years a tem- 
porary pacification was secured ; 60,000 
Dutch soldiers had perished in the field 
and hospitals, and $So.ooo,ooo had been 
expended. But that was not the end. In 
1 881 the Achinese broke out again, and ever since there has been 
a wasting and desultory warfare. If such has been the experi- 
ence of an old colonizing power familiar with the East for three 
centuries, why should we as novices be more successful in the 
same course of conquest? Our own ideals, humanity, the ex- 
perience of other powers, and the lesson of the last months all 
unite to enjoin upon us to forsake our present course and to make 
a fair trial of the policy of conciliation and sympathy." 

The Omaha World-Herald, in an editorial which has some of 
the ear-marks of Mr. Bryan's pen, calls the treaty infamous, and 
proceeds as follows • 




THE WAR KIRD ABOUT To GET 
RUSY. 

The War Eagle: "I c uesa 
this is my job, here in the Philip- 
pines, Dovy. You had better fly 
along home for a spell." 

— The Journal. .Minneapolis. 



A Compromise with Dishonor.— Under the protecting folds of 
the American flag the slave trade will flourish in Sulu. The 
sanctity of home and family is violated ; the wife is sold from her 
husband, the child from its mother's arms. The lash of the 
slave-driver falls on the quivering back of the cowering human 
chattel in Sulu; falls with the sanction of President McKinley, 
under the permission granted in the treaty negotiated by General 
Bates, his military representative. The slave's one recourse, on 
soil shadowed by the Stars and Stripes, is to purchase his free- 
dom at the market price. 

" Polygamy and concubinage is the law of the land in Sulu — a 
law ratified, permitted, and indorsed by President McKinley 's 
Administration through the treaty with the Sultan. The sacred 
names of wife and mother are stripped of every ennobling quality 
and made synonymous for shame, with the knowledge and consent 
of the Government at Washington, in the islands over which the 
debauched Sultan of Sulu administers American law, and is paid 
therefore $500 a month by the grace of William McKinley. 

"The American people, through their authorized representa- 
tives, have weakly and shamelessly compromised with dishonor. 
Vice and lechery, wrong-doing and crime are legalized that the 
American flag might wave undisturbed over the harem of the 
Sultan and the slave pens of his plantations. 

"What now will high-minded Christian men and women think, 
who indorsed forcible annexation that 'Christianity and civiliza- 
tion might follow in the wake of the flag ' ? What will ministers 
of the gospel of 'peace on earth, good will to men ' say to this 
all -conclusive proof that the present administration makes war 
not to civilize, not to Christianize, but simply and solely to pos- 
sess? What will American citizens who are proud of their heri- 
tage of lofty ideas and principles of freedom and equality say to 
this shameful abandonment of the teachings for which the blood 
of American manhood has flowed in rivers to the sea? What pos- 
sible excuse can be offered for the consummation of this liaison 
with Moslem morals and pirates' ethics? This is not a question 
that will admit of any talk of 'expediency. ' No possible theory 
of 'expediency ' can explain the necessity of virtue embracing 
vice, of the incorporation of a foul and deadly cancer into a 
healthy political organism. If slavery is wrong in America it is 
wrong in Sulu. If it was not be permitted beneath the Stars and 
Bars, neither may it be fostered under the Stars and Stripes. 

There is no eeoeraphy in right and wrong. The 
ethics of God are eternal and all-embracing. To 
do or permit evil under the specious plea that 
good may follow is the criminal sophism of all the 
ages. From it have sprung the wars and persecu- 
tions, the crimes and follies that have darkened 
the history cf church and state. As surely as from 

good comes 
good, so 
from evil 
comes evil. " 



Following 
are other 
rep resenta- 
tive com- 
ments from 
different sec- 
tions of the 
country . 




HE CAREKUI.. WIILIAM, THAT TREE 
IS ABOUT TO BREAK. 

-The World. Sew Yorh. 

The Treaty Illegal? — "If the Sulu 
Islands are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, then slavery csn 
not exist there for one moment le- 
gally. The Constitution specifically 
applies the prohibition of slavery, 
not simply to states nor to territories 




GRIN' AND BEAR IT. l.N</l 
HE COST f20.ooo.ooo, 
KNOW. 

— The H'crld. AV;<' Yo]rk. 
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as such, but to ail places subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Hence the treaty negotiated by General Bates, even if 
it were adopted at Washington, and even if Congress were to 
pass a law legalizing slavery in the Sulu Islands, would still be 
illegal, because no law and no treaty can be recognized by the 
American courts in defiance of the Constitution. 

"The reasons for this statement are almost self-evident. As 
regards slavery no treaty made by the United States and no law 
passed by the United States Government can be regarded as 
having any force at all so long cs it is in direct conflict with any 
specific provision of the Constitution. The Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution declares specifically that 'neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States or any place subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. ' 

"As regards polygamy, the treaty is also worthless unless Con- 
gress sees fit to amend or to repeal the Edmunds law, which pro- 
hibits polygamy within the territory of the United States. The 
Supreme Court has already decided that a law of Congress is 
higher than any treaty. Hence no treaty adopted without the 
consent and legislative action of the House of Representatives 
can be operative to annul or to suspend the effect of the Edmunds 
law. The treaty with the Sultan of Sulu, then, so far as regards 
upholding slavery and polygamy, does not bind the United States 
in any constitutional or legal way."— 7'he Advertiser (Rep.), 
Boston. 

The course of the Administration in concluding the treaty is 
defended and approved by a number of journals in a line of rea- 
oning of which the following from the Columbus (Ohio) Eve- 
ning Dispatch (Ind.) is representative: 

Congress will Do What is Right.—" The terms of the treaty 
agreement, negotiated by General Bates and the Sultan of Sulu, 
as reported in the press despatches, have evoked some criticism, 
because of the apparent recognition of the institution of slavery 
as it exists in those islands. The essential paragraphs of the 
agreement, as stated, are as follows : 

" * The sovereignty of the United States over the entire archipelago is ac- 
knowledged.' 

" ' Any slave in the archipelago is given the right to purchase his freedom 
by paying the owner the sum of §jo.' 

"Over against these provisions, the critics place this section 
from Article XIII. cf tho Constitution : 

" ' Xeither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except ns a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been dulv convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

" With this tliey feel that they have made a strong case against 
the treaty by which tho- Sultan of Sulu accepts the sovereignty of 
the United States. But are they not hypercritical ? Are they not, 
on the fragmentary evidence that they have at hand, straining a 
point to find fault with the Administration ? The conditions that 
are found in the Philippines are not such as prevail in the United 
States. The difficulty of dealing with them is apparent from a 
moment's consideration of the centuries of Spanish domination 
and the fighting that has followed the assertion of the sovereignty 
of this nation. The transformation from savagery and semi- 
savagery to civilized manhood is not to be accomplished in the 
t vinkling of an eye. Those people can not be one thing one day 
and its diametrically opposite the next. Even in the American 
flag and the American name there is no such miraculous power 
as that. The transformation could not be effected except by the 
exertion of such physical force as would annihilate the natives. . . 

"The essential thing now is the establishment and the general 
recognition of American sovereignty. The rest will in due time 
tako care of itself. It is to bs noticed that the treaty which rec- 
ognizes the existence of slavery in the Sulu Islands also provides 
ono way for its extermination. The trend of events is in the 
right direction from the very outset. Other means may be found 
by Congress, for to that body is given the constitutional power to 
enforce the prohibition of slavery quoted above 

"Slavery can not endure under the flag. It will be extermi- 
nated, and the determination to that end will be none the less 
strong, if common sense is employed in the reform." 

Like Comic Opera. — "In truth, nothing more bizarre than our 
Sulu policy was ever put into comic opera. We buy the islands 
from Spain and then proceed to negotiate with a local sovereign 



for the right to style them ours, paying him an annuity for the 
privilege. We are a democratic republic, yet we seek to embrace 
a despotic sultan as a fellow citizen, a subject, a pensioner, and 
a coequal sovereign, all rolled into one. We cheerfully accord 
him absolute power over the lives, liberty, and property of a 
couple of hundred thousand newly created 'wards of the nation.' 
while in neighboring islands we endeavor to suppress with shot 
and shell the attempt of other ' wards of the nation ' to govern 
themselves under republican forms and laws; for we can not 
trust Aguinaldo with any power, but we can trust a Mohamme- 
dan emperor with all powers. We refused for many years the 
right of self-government to one of our own territories because it 
permitted polygamy, and made it change its religious creed in 
that respect and outlaw the practise of plural marriage before we 
allowed it to enter the Union ; yet we seek to assimilate the Mo- 
hammedan polygamists of the Stilus with all their practises un- 
restricted. We professed it a duty we owed to Christianity to 
subjugate the Catholic Tagals of Luzon in order that we might 
convert them to our ideas of religion ; but we make a treaty with 
the Sultan of Sulu excluding from bis island any American mis- 
sionaries who may want to go there and convert the Mohammedan 
inhabitants thereof. We make it a boast — the 'dominant ele- 
ment ' among us, at least — that we fought each other for four 
years, sacrificing hundreds of thousands of lives and billions of 
property, in order that 'the reproach of slavery' might be re- 
moved from our territory ; but we recognize slavery in our Sulu 
territory and protect it. 

" The one thing we insist upon is that the flag of the Sultan of 
Sulu, which is probably a bandana handkerchief, shall be decor- 
ously folded away, and that over this curious combination of im- 
perialism, Mohammedanism, polygamy, and slavery there shall 
float the flag which our amiable President regards as a porous 
plaster for all public and private ills. It is all very funny."— The 
Stale (Dent.), Columbia, S. C. 



MR. BRYAN'S REMEDY FOR THE TRUST 
EVIL. 

MR. BRYAN has a new cure for the "trust" evil. It is, in 
brief, the enactment by Congress of a law compelling every 
corporation doing business in a State other than that in which it 
is incorporated to operate under a federal license. In an inter- 
view at Tifton, Mo., a few days ago, be explained his ideas as 
follows : 

"There is no question that we can control the trusts if we want 
to. Now, as to the plan I have suggested, the licensing of trusts, 
the idea is that the Government should say that no corporation 
should do business in any State in which it was not incorporated, 
except under the license issued by the federal authorities. This 
license should be posted in the trust's plant in a conspicuous place 
and kept there, and there should be a penalty of penitentiary 
sentence for one to do business with a corporation not having 
such a license, or for a corporation to run in any State save the 
one where it is incorporated, without this license. 

"The license should be issued under such restrictions as would 
make monopoly impossible. Organizations should be prohibited 
from watering their stock; thecapital should be limited, and they 
should be compelled to file statements of earnings, expenses, 
profits, etc., as a railroad does. It would be such an easy matter 
then to regulate the capitalization and business that monopoliza- 
tion would be impossible. 

"The States can not handle this. We must strike at the root 
of the thing and make a monopoly of anything an impossibility. 
The federal Government must take up the question and bring it 
to a successful culmination." 

Mr. Bryan was a delegate to the trust conference which met 
last week at Chicago (September 12-16), and he presented this 
plan to the conference. Following are representative comments 
on the proposition : 

Will Not Meet the Case.— "This proposition involves many 
interferences with the business of corporations chartered by the 
States, and all have in view a purpose to prevent such corpora- 
tions from becoming monopolies. 'The capital should be lim- 
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ited, ' says Mr. Bryan. He probably would find that the Supreme 
Court would hold that such limitation would be unconstitutional. 
At all events, he would encounter the objection of the whole busi- 
ness community, because it is generally recognized that the pres- 
ent success of American manufacturing is clue in no small degree 
to the liberty of manufacturers to expand their establishments 
indefinitely. If the capital of corporations is to be limited, more- 
over, where would the dividing line be drawn ? 

"Purely repressive action such as is suggested by Mr. Bryan 
will not meet the case. It will not be found advisable to say that 
such a thing as a monopoly shall not exist. If the Constitution 
Ihould be amended so as to permit the things Mr Bryan aims at, 
A very different program for the regulation of trusts would sug- 
gest itself to wise statesmanship. Returns to the Government, 
rules as to capitalization, and some plan for taxation might be 
required, but freedom to increase a business to an unlimited ex- 
tent would not be sacrificed. That would imply a halt in the 
country's economic progress. 

"Mr. Bryan says we must make a monopoly of anything an im- 
possibility, but will he have the courage of his logic and say that 
labor organizations should not be permitted to exist for the pur- 
pose of controlling the workmen in different trades? . . . Would 
Mr. Bryan also assume a censorship over trades-unions and re- 
quire them to take out license certificates alleging that they are 
not seeking to monopolize the labor market?" — The Express 
(Fnd. Rep.), Buffalo. 

Hardly Definite Enough. — "The idea is hardly definite enough 
to warrant or permit detailed examination. If it implies that the 
licensing is to be the exclusive privilege of Congress, the ques- 
tion arises whether the States will care to relinquish their present 
important right of prescribing the conditions upon which foreign 
corporations may do business within their jurisdiction. Some 
States may not trust Congress to provide restrictions drastic 
enough. Texas and Missouri, for example, will scarcely be sat- 
isfied with the requirements likely to be imposed by Congress. 
On the other hand, certain progressive States may be more lib- 
eral than Congress itself, and prefer the wholesome and natural 
restraints of supply and demand to legislative interference with 
trade and commerce. 

"Still, Mr. Bryan is to be congratulated on having abandoned 
shallow commonplaces and sweeping abuse for a positive idea 
that at least invites consideration. " — The Evening-Post (Ind. 
Rep.), Chicago. 

Of Doubtful Constitutionality.— "We must admit that we do 
not see exactly how the consumer or the laboring man would be 
benefited by such an arrangement. He would have to pay the 
tax himself in the increased cost of the article which he bought, 
for even Mr. Bryan must know that the tax is one element in the 
cost of production. 

"However this may be, the constitutionality of the remedy is 
doubtful. Congress, it is true, has power to regulate commerce 
between the States ; but the exercise of this power must be uni- 
form throughout the country. The Constitution protects the 
States not only against the favoritism of Congress, but against 
unjust and discriminating laws passed by themselves. No tax 
may be levied on artic'es exported from any State. It would 
seem as if the license which Mr. Bryan proposes would be in its 
essence such a tax on the product of the trust sold in the State in 
which it is not made. Whether this is so or not will appear in 
the course of the further examination of the trust problem by 
lawyers and judges. " — The Daily Eagle (Dem. ) , Brooklyn. 

Features of Practical Efficiency.— " Col. William J. Bryan's 
Temedy for the trust evil has at least the merit of novelty, and 
presents certain features of practical efficiency. His suggestion 
is that Congress shall make use of its constitutional authority in 
the regulation of interstate commerce by requiring all trusts to 
take out a United States license before engaging in business out- 
side the State in which they have a corporate existence. 

"Why should not this be done? It seems clearly to lie within 
the prerogatives of the federal Government to exact such a condi- 
tion, and, following out Colonel Bryan's suggestion, the issue of 
a license for interstate operation of a trust may be made to de- 
pend upon the faithful report, by the licensed monopoly, of its 
capital stock, its earnings, the amount of ' water ' in its capitali- 
zation, the ratio of its dividends to money actually invested, and 
other things which the public desires to know. 



"The existing anti-trust laws of the United States statute-book 
are impotent in practise. It may be the fault of those who are 
charged with the execution of the law. or it may be the fault of 
the laws themselves. The fact itself is notoriously apparent. 
Why should not an experiment be made with the suggestion of 
Colonel Bryan, which is quite in line with the regulations estab- 
lished by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the protection 
of its citizens, but which is a novelty in the broader field of federal 
legislation ? "^ The Post (Dem.), Boston. 



THE BANKERS AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 

THE American Bankers' Association held its annual session 
in Cleveland September 5-7. Reports of officers showed 
that the organization comprises 3.915 members, representing 
banks with a combined capital, surplus, and undivided profits of 
$1,230,192,191, and aggregate deposits of $4,501,367,328. The 
feature of the convention attracting most general interest was the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

"The bankers of the United States most earnestly recommend 
that the Congress of the United States at its next session enact a 
law to more firmly and unequivocally establish the gold standard 
in this country by providing that the gold dollar, which under 
the law is the unit of value, shall be the standard and measure of 
all values in the United States; that all the obligations of the 
Government and all paper money, including the circulating notes 
of national banks, shall be redeemed in gold coin, and that the 
legal-tender notes of the United Scates when paid into the Treas- 
ury shall not be reissued except upon the deposit of an equivalent 
amount in gold coin." 

This declaration is received with approval by the Republican 
papers generally and those Democratic journals which have all 
along f?vored the gold standard. The Chicago Times-Herald 
(Rep.) says the convention did what the "sensible men of the 
country expected it to do." The Minneapolis Jtibune (Rep.) 
calls the resolution "comprehensive, clear, and sound." "It re- 
flects the sentiment and desire of the whole business world," says 
the New York Mail and Express (Rep.). "This pronounced 
position." says the New York Evening Post (Ind. Dem.), "is 
important and encouraging." The Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.) approves the resolution, but regards it as superfluous, as 
we " already have the gold standard. " A similar position is takea 
by the New York Sun, which is for gold, but which insists that 
Congress can not settle the question any more than it has already 
done. "It is the right attitude, " says the Piitsburg Dispatch 
(Rep. ), referring to the resolution, and "it places the association 
upon solid political and financial grounds." "That is just the 
trouble." observes the Kansas City Times (Dem.), which con- 
tinues as follows : 

"The American Bankers' Association is now a political organi- 
zation, and it goes without saying that at the proper time it will 
be found cooperating with the Republican Party. It declares un- 
equivocally for the gold standard, and it will bring all the power 
of its influence as an organization and as individual banks upon 
Congress to enact a law making gold, and only gold, the standard 
and measure of value. This is the first time in the history of the 
association that it has identified itself with politics. Hitherto it 
has carefully avoided even the appearance of leaning toward any 
political party, but now it publicly announces that it will under- 
take to influence national legislation. To establish the gold 
standard there will have to be a willing Congress, which, if the 
present Congress is not, will oblige the association to participate 
in the nomination and election of candidates for Congress until 
the necessary majority is secured." 



Ohskkvkh fr».i Mars) : "1 wonder what those new lines on the surface of 
out sister planet can be. They don't look as if they were canals." Ob- 
server Xo 2: "Perhaps they are merely boundary lines. The trusts may 
have agreed upon an amicable division of the earth.'* — t'/itotj,i' Tribune. 
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DEATH OF EX-MINISTER EUSTIS. 

JAMES B. EUSTIS, formerly United States Senator from 
Louisiana, and later American Minister to France, died last 
week at Newport, of pneumonia, at the age of sixty-five. Mr. 
Eustis's qualities and place in American history are summed up 

by the Springfield 
Republican as fol- 
lows : 

" He was a very 
thorough lawyer, an 
eminent member of 
the Louisiana bar, 
a Confederate sol- 
dier, a member of 
both branches of the 
Louisiana 1 e g i s 1 a- 
ture and Senator 
from that State for 
eight years. There 
is a particular in- 
terest in him in this 
region because be 
was a grand-nephew 
of William Eustis, 
surgeon in the Rev- 
olutionary army, 
Secretary of War 
from 1807 to 1 81 3, 
Minister to Holland, 
Congressman and 
governor of Massa- 
chusetts from 1823, 
when he was seventy years old, until his death in office, two 
years later. Thus this Louistanian, who has been repeatedly 
described as of an 'old creole family,' was on the contrary a 
man of New England ancestry and antecedents, for his father, 
George Eustis, was born in Boston, Mass., and was graduated at 
Harvard in 181 5, removing to New Orleans two years later. 
There George Eustis became a very important personage. James 
Biddle Eustis was born in New Orleans August 27, 1824, and 
was graduated from Harvard law school in 1854, tho his classical 
education was received elsewhere. He entered the Confederate 
service at the beginning of the Rebellion, and served as judge 
advocate on the staffs of General Magruder and Joseph E. John- 
ston. Besides holding the offices which have been mentioned, he 
was one of the committee sent to Washington to confer with 
President Johnston concerning Louisiana affairs in reconstruction 
times. His first term in the Senate of the United States was 
brief, owing to tbe extraordinary condition of political affairs in 
Louisiana, which had deprived of his seat P. B. S. Pinchback, 
the negro elected in 1873 in the last election conducted in that 
State in which the negro vote was given a show. Eustis was 
elected in 1876 to fill a vacancy which the Republicans declared 
did not exist, and he did not take his seat until late in 1877. He 
served uqtil 1879, and after some years of service as professor of 
civil law in the University of Louisiana, he was elected to the 
United States Senate for six years. On the expiration of this 
service he resumed his professorship in the State university. 
President Cleveland appointed him Minister to Prance at the be- 
ginning of bis second administration, when he succeeded Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge of Boston." 




THE LATE JAMES B. EUSTIS 



country Commissioner Peck reports no withdrawals. Trade cir- 
cles in Belgium are urging the government officially to withdraw, 
and a similar feeling has been manifested in Austria and Italy. 

There is said to be a movement on foot in the United States to 
induce Congress to sever this nation's connection with the Expo- 
sition, and the name of the representative who will introduce the 
resolution is given. The Washington F.vening Times is vigor- 
ously pushing this project. Referring to a meeting in that city 
that took action in favor of tbe boycott, it says : 

"Within the next ten days similar gatherings will be reported 
from every important city in the Union, and by the time Congress 
meets in December there will be few Representatives uninstructed 
by their constituencies as to what they must do to prevent national 
participation in the French fair. The American people are thor- 
oughly aroused. They will angrily resent any action on the part 
of the Executive calculated to defeat the boycott. " 

The Baltimore American, referring to an appeal by Max O'Rell 
to tbe British to suppress their exhibitions of enmity to France, 
thinks the world-wide rebuke of France is "gratifying, " and says : 
"The universal denunciation of their [the French General Staff's] 
conduct, and the numerous threats to boycott the Exposition, 
have startled them out of their complacency, and the good work 
should be kept up. Pressure is the only thing that can influence 
such men.'* 

The Salt Lake Herald thinks the boycott the "most effective 
remonstrance " to "bring France to a sense of her infamy." The 
Baltimore Herald thinks that unless something is done to stay 
the tide " the material success of the Exposition will be seriously 
diminished." 

In the main, however, the American journals do not encourage 
the boycott either through congressional or individual action. 
The Richmond Times thinks that the proposed congressional 
action "is not to be seriously considered." The New York 
Herald thinks a boycott would be "more than a mistake: it 
would be a gross injustice." The Boston Daily Advertiser re- 
fers to a boycott resolution adopted without a dissenting vote by 
the Boston school committee, and advises the committee against 
the mistake of using this kind of a weapon. The Brooklyn Times 




mazeppa !— The Inquirer, Philadelphia. 

calls the boycott a suggestion of "crude minds." Archbishop 
Ireland and Goldwin Smith are among those who have published 
protests against the boycott, the former calling it "puerile," and 
the latter refers sarcastically to our lynchings. and asks : " Sup- 
pose Dreyfus had been a black man ! " 



BOYCOTT OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 



RESENTMENT for the reconviction of Dreyfus has taken the 
form of an attempt in many countries to organize a boycott 
of next year's Exposition in Paris. In England the movement is 
especially strong, many public meetings having been held to for- 
ward it. According to the secretary of the Royal Commission, 
fifteen "important bouses" had up to last Sunday withdrawn 
from participation — fifteen out of two thousand that make up the 
British and colonial exhibit. In Germany, the Imperial Commis- 
sioner reports but one withdrawal up to the same date. In this 



On ves, indeed, there's manv a slip 'twixt the cup and the Lipton.— A'.'wVw 
IfrratJ. 



interesting interview on the 



ADMIRAL IH'WKY could ijive nut u very 
things he never said. — li'tishi ii£ft>n Sr.ir. 

THE I'rcnch procedure in courts-martial is now defined as a verv simple 
thine: Somebody presses a charge, and the court does the rest. — /ui//im<>rf 
Avurnjit 

THE sultan of Sulu wants to lie a brother to I'ncle Sam. Ttnt no Amcti- 
ean patriot will stand beinir called brother-in-law by four hundred full, 
fledged sultanas.— .\<je \\>rk Priss 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



EDOUARD ROD ON AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

THE two American characteristics which most impressed M. 
Rod, the enement French critic, during bis recent visit to 
this country were the national taste, and the respect for traditions. 
Having few or no traditions of their own as yet, Americans seek 
to create or borrow them, he remarks ; and in this work the uni- 
versities constitute the most important mechanism for connecting 
the European culture of the past with the new civilization of the 
West. He says (in The North American Review, September) : 

" It seems to me, however, that the American universities have 
not only an American physiognomy, but that each has its own 
peculiar character; each seeks its ends by means of its own 
choice.- Strolling through the beautiful avenues of Cambridge, 
for example, I thought of the peaceful retreat which certain small 
towns of Germany offer to science, where the student is far from 
the turmoil of the world, where the university buildings never 
fail to. recall to the memory the 'temp/a serena ' of the poet. In 
New York and Chicago, on the contrary, the universities, altho 
isolated as far as possible, are hardly more than episodes, if I 
may say so, of the maelstrom of life that carries them along with 
it. Am I mistaken ? Yet I imagine that the young men who are 
preparing themselves there for the work of life will become, 
almost of necessity, men of action, fighters; while others, who 
are brought up in quiet centers already possessing some conse 
cration of age, will retain in their inmost nature the taste for 
more deliberate reflection, in which they will love to take refuge 
sometimes as in a sanctuary." 

M. Rod was much impressed by the practical and professional 
features which exist at Cornell side by side and on equal terms 
with the study of the sciences and humanities. The innovation 
of a continuous academic session at the University of Chicago 
also appeared to him worthy of notice by older institutions. But 
it is the perfection of the material equipment of American uni- 
versities that seemed to him most astonishing : 

"We have no idea whatever of such conveniences. We content 
ourselves with old buildings which have sometimes stood for sev- 
eral centuries, and which are restored and retouched, as well as 
may be, from time to time to adapt them, as far as possible, to 
the needs of the moment. When hygiene discovers that the air 
must be renewed, windows are put in the walls. They are built 
higher and flanked with wings and additions, when an increase in 
the number of students requires. We wait until they burn down 
before building new ones ; but they do not burn down, for they 
are solid. They leave much to be desired. We love them, bow- 
ever; for, if they no longer answer present requirements, they 
have made us what we are. Their walls crumble, their floors are 
worn, and in their halls we breathe the odor of ancient things; 
but this odor is dear to us ; we love to breathe the past which it 
represents, the bygone days which it has preserved. And we 
think, not without pride, of all the glory which has been gathered 
there, of the illustrious teachers who have taught in those chairs, 
of the great men who have sat on those age- worn benches. That 
is no reason, however, for not marveling at the modern equip- 
ments, so admirable in their completeness, which may be seen 
at New York, at Chicago, at Philadelphia, and even in universi- 
ties of less importance. There is not a single detail that is not 
perfect. After a visit to them, one seeks— even with some spirit 
of opposition — for something to criticize, and one finds nothing. 
It is too good ; we have to look elsewhere if we must find fault." 

Contrary perhaps to the impression which prevails among some 
people in America, M. Rod thinks he has found this fault in the 
fact that American universities require too much of their over- 
worked professors. He does not make the assertion, however, 
that the American student is overworked : 

"I liked greatly the little I saw of student life. The students 
with whom I bad the opportunity to talk familiarly delighted me 



with their frankness, their good will, tbeir mixture of precocious 
maturity and juvenile qualities, of brightness and seriousness. 

"It is very delightful to see these vigorous, healthy, robust 
young men devoting sufficient time to hygiene and thus avoiding 
the evils of overwork. Indeed, overwork must be an empty word 
here, judging by the leisure they have and the very intelligent 
way in which they employ it. Representations of plays — ancient 
and modern, French, English, German, or Greek— games of 
cricket, baseball, football, athletic exercises, clubs of all sorts 
furnish activity enough to fill all the hours of the day, all the 
days of the term, and all the terms of their course. 

"'But when do you find time to work?' I asked one of them. 

"He answered : ' Sometimes. ' 

"As a matter of fact, their work is done, and, I have a thou- 
sand reasons to believe, well done. Their very pleasures are of 
service to them." 



THE GENIUS OF GOETHE. 

THE sesquicentennial celebration of Goethe's birth was cele- 
brated on August 28 throughout Germany with a pomp and 
magnificence seldom or never accorded to any but a military hero. 
Weimar and Frankfort were of course the centers of the festivi- 
ties. A recent writer thus describes the little capital of the Ger- 
man principality : 

" Decadent capital as it is in the eyes of the mere student of 
politics, to the student of literature Weimar is hallowed for all 




GOETHE. 

After the painting by Joseph Stieler, i8a8. 



time as the shrine of a demigod. Yet it seems hardly aware of 
its own distinction. Down in a hollow of the rolling hills around 
it, Weimar appears to withdraw itself from the inquisitive eye. 
One finds a fringe of suburbs, where the stucco fronts, now so 
common in German domestic architecture, play a principal part, 
but the heart of the town is as yet lightly touched by modern in- 
roads. Alleys guiltless of sidewalks still loiter among the lead- 
ing streets; the traveling-booth is seen in the public square ; the 
taverns, consequential, possibly, in their day, have degenerated 
into respectable mediocrity. But Weimar is merely faithful to 
itself and to its early unspotted simplicity of life. The ghosts 
and the traditions of the past continue all powerful. The central 
point of interest is, of course, the Goethe house, now transformed 
into a museum for the preservation and exhibition of Goethe's 
cabinets of natural history and rich art collections, which possess 
not only a personal but a scientific interest." 

The London Spectator (August 26) speaks of Goethe 'as " the 
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great modern poet, the Welt-kind," who said that be did not 
know what patriotism was, and congratulated himself on its ab- 
sence from his mind, since it obscured a true view of the world, 
and turned from its true aims the human culture which was more 
precious to Goethe and which he thought more essential to human 
progress than all the politics of the earth. Says the writer : 

"The intellect of Goethe was one of the loftiest ever known to 
man. It is not, we think, a typically German intellect, for the 
German mind tends to concentrate itself on some one definite 
problem, and to explore that problem in all its ramifications. 
But Goethe surveyed the world as a whole ; he saw life steadily, 
like the old Greek poet; nothing escaped those glorious'eyes. 
He reminds one rather at times of those many-sided Italians of 
supreme genius in that he passes from world to world in the uni- 
verse of human knowledge with the ease of a master. Yet his 
was not a superficial glance. He himself said that everything he 
had achieved had cost him infinite pain and sorrow, tho few traces 
of it were visible on that noble face. We think of him as a kind 
of bright Olympian, the recipient of fairy gifts, the child of for- 
tune ; some writers even ascribe to him a sort of selfish indiffer- 
ence and picture him sitting apart, as in Tennyson's 'Palace of 
Art,' holding no form of creed, but contemplating all. But the 
poet usually justifies his own way of existence, and the inner life 
of renunciation and intellectual conflict may be as heroic as the 
seemingly splendid career of the orator and the statesman who 
claims the willing homage of millions. It is again, we say, a 
question of which kind of influence is more potent for good in a 
nation's life. German national consciousness has hitherto found 
its expression in the slighter but more patriotic Schiller rather 
than in the greater man who, when Germany was at death- 
grips with Napoleon, stood aside from the struggle and even ex- 
pressed admiration for the nation's mighty foe. 

"No serious student of Goethe's life will assume that because 
he did not work in an obviously patriotic temper, because he did 
not compose martial poetry like Korner, or urge young students 
to the field of battle like Fichte, therefore Goethe did not care for 
the great land that had given him birth. He was the last man to 
undervalue the importance of the influence of soil, of milieu, on 
the writer and the artist, as witness his luminous criticism of 
Burns and of Scott. That he did not care for Germany is dis- 
proved by countless conversations with Eckermann. One recalls, 
for instance, his longing that Germany might find or develop as 
free and adequate expression for her culture and literature as 
Prance. It is impossible to charge such a writer and teacher with 
indifference to his country. Were the charge true, Frankfort 
would be justified, no doubt, in celebrating to-day the birth of so 
wonderful a person, but it would be as a mysterious human 
product rather than as a great German poet that the old imperial 
city would give expression to her feelings of admiration." 

The Saturday Review (September 2) says : 

"The claims of Goethe are not put so high now as Carlyle 
would have put them. The younger generation may delight in 
the tableaux of ' Paust, ' in its diabolic wit, humor, and cyni- 
cism, in its beautiful and pathetic songs, but it asks in doubtful- 
ness, where is the wonderful philosophy which was once sup- 
posed to unveil the mysteries of earth and heaven and in the mind 
of man? We are, perhaps, too much inclined to think, after fur- 
ther experience of the German language, that some of Goethe's 
prestige in the minds of his original admirers arose from their 
pride at being able to read him at all. Now that we have got 
over our reverence for the language in which he wrote and come 
to recognize it as one of the greatest obstacles to the idea of cos- 
mopolitanism in literature cherished by Goethe that man ever 
invented, we are, it may be, a little too much inclined to suspect 
that Goethe's philosophy takes us no further than any other into 
the heart of things. Margaret is the creation that still lives and 
by which we are moved. Faust himself is not interesting ; and 
Mephistopheles, the new model of the old devil, tho very clever, 
is no longer impressive. Ordinary men may well doubt whether, 
on the whole. German is worth the extreme fatigue of learning, 
except to read the lyrics and ballads of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Heine. If we except ' Faust ' none of the German dramas are of 
the greatest, and outside the poetical and the higher imaginative 
literature, which is not very extensive, we could do very well 



with translations. The fact seems to be that the small group of 
distinguished contemporaries of Goethe who are rightly the pride 
of Germany were greater men than they were authors ; and this 
is above all true of Goethe. It is as true as it has become com- 
monplace to say that his was one of the finest intellects that has 
appeared in the world. From his beautiful youth to his magnifi- 
cent old age he took captive the imagination of Europe. And it 




GOETHE. 

Bust by Rauch, t8ao. I 

was a peculiarly sensitive Europe tho of the eighteenth century, 
as witness the effects on it of Heloise, Clarissa, and Werther. 
We must judge of Goethe as we do of Rousseau and Richardson, 
not by their present but by their past influence upon thought and 
literature. 

"It is natural that Goethe's influence should have particularly 
acted upon England and again reacted from England back upon 
Germany. England became acquainted with Goethe through a 
translation by Scott of Goethe's first book, 'Gotz von Berliching- 
en, ' and Goethe welcomed the genius whom he himself had 
stimulated and caused his fame to spread in Germany. Under 
the same auspices, too, Byron made his debut in Germany and 
was proclaimed as ' the greatest product of modern times. ' That 
is hardly our present judgment ; and if in Goethe's case we are 
not quite sure that his fame is established securely above the 
vicissitudes of opinion, we must remember that even Dante and 
Shakespeare have had their periods of eclipse. " 

The Academy and other papers quote the well-known lines of 
Matthew Arnold on Goethe, which seem to sum up with remark- 
able penetration the leading characteristics of his mind : 

He took the suffering human race. 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 

And struck his finder on the place. 

And said : Thou attest here. ./;/./ At re • 

He looked on Europe's dyin>; hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eye plunged down the weltering stnle. 

The turmoil of expiring life — 

He said : The emt ts etrrytehe re. 

Art st ill has truth, take refuse there ! 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 
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ADA NEGRI: PEASANT GIRL-POET OF ITALY. 

SIX years ago, in a remote village of northern Italy, a new 
light, of strenuous and alluring power, appeared in the lit- 
erary firmament of Italy. Without influence, or press patronage, 
or official friends, a girl of hardly twenty published a book of 
verses which almost at once made her known in every corner of 
Italy and which was received with wonder and praise by distin- 
guished critics. In England and America, however, the poems 
of Ada Negri — which have not as yet been translated into English 
—are known only to a few. The London Queen (July) publishes 
an article by the late Canon Bell giving some details of her life 
and translations of some of her most characteristic veVses. 

The father of Ada Negri was a poor laborer in the mines, and 
her mother a wool-weaver. The latter early recognized her 
child's genius, and to give Ada the opportunity of studying in 
the Normal School of Lodi she spent years of arduous toil at the 
wool factory, altho she was frail and consumptive, and was fre- 
quently compelled to be for weeks at the hospital. It was thus 
with drops of blood and sweat that her daughter's dreams of 
future greatness were nourished ; but this martyrdom was re- 
warded when Ada became old enough to repay in part these years 
of sacrifice. Says Canon Bell : 

"At the age of fifteen Ada was summoned to teach in the col- 
lege for girls at Cotogno, where she was lodged, and where she 
received every month twenty lire. Here she remained a year, 
when she was appointed to the post of mistress at Motta-Visconti, 
where, full of faith and courage, she devoted herself to her 
scholars, who numbered about eighty, and sorely tried her pa- 
tience with their noise and obstinacy, as with difficulty she sought 
to beat into their heads even the letters of the alphabet. She 
used to return to her mother after school hours were over with 
burning hands, and her anxious parent could not avert the fear 
that her daughter would be attacked by illness. The poor school- 
mistress was, in reality, leading two lives, one away from her 
humble home, stern and firm to duty, the other rendered beauti- 
ful by imagination, when she was free to think, and to let her 
mind roam at will through all that was grand and sublime, and 
illuminated by the 'light that never was on land or sea. ' 

"She had never seen the sea nor the mountains, not even the 
hills or a lake ; nor could she say she knew the wonders of a 
great city, since her only knowledge of Milan was derived from 
her passage from Porta Torinese to the Porta Romana, as she 
left Lodi to pass the holidays with her mother. A new vista 
opened to her eyes in the great populous city when some friends, 
who wished to give her pleasure, asked her to visit them for two 
days, at the time when the exhibition made everything brilliant 
and gay. It was a new life to her. The pleasure-seekers passed 
in files before her eyes with every display of luxury, of beauty, 
and of grace. The art treasures she saw at the Brera astonished 
her, filled her with emotion, transported her ; the magic enchant- 
ment of distant lands and peoples brought her among those na- 
tives of the East and those houses that in her dreams had ap- 
peared before her dark eyes. 

"Then she returned in her wooden clogs and peasant dress to 
the school in the retired country town, to pursue her avocation, 
doing violence to her genius, with few books to feed the mind, 
but with much courage, with boundless love for her mother, and 
with the noblest ideals before her. Here for seven years she 
taught by day, and wrote her lyrics of love and sorrow and sym- 
pathy by night. So she lived and toiled for seven years, when at 
last the hour of justice struck, and the tardy reward came in sud- 
den recognition and fame. Through all her sorrows and strug- 
gles the cry of genius that rebels against being buried alive 
sounded loud and clear as a bell, and would not be silenced — 

" ' Son poeta, poeta, e non m'arride 
Luce di gloria.' 

(" I am a poet, a poet, and the light of glory does not mock me. ") 

The pervading sentiment of Ada Negri's poems, says Canon 
Bell, is an ineffable tenderness for the suffering and the poor, a 
spirit of self-sacrifice and noble altruism. Most of her poems are 
in a minor key. The following graceful verses testify to the fact 



that through all the outward semblance of schoolmistress and 
peasant the heart of Juliet nevertheless glows beneath : 

ROSA APPASS1TA (THE WITHERED ROSE). 

Haply it loved, and loved but all too well, 
Is weary now, and sinks at last to rest. 

Haply it suffered more than one can tell. 

And folded lies upon its own stem's breast. 

Leaning, with tremulous and timid dread, 

Downward its sorrowful and drooping head. 

1 know not what a dark and hidden tale 
The day reveals, now hasting to a close, 

Hut pungent fragrance scenting all the gale, 

And borne from this most fair disflower'd rose, 

Invades with sweetness all the lonely room 
That evening shadows thickly veil in gloom. 



And in me now is born one great desire : 
I would be bitten fiercely to the heart, 

Kiss'd on the mouth, with one long kiss of fire. 

And thus would prove life's ecstasy and smart • 

The madness of the triumph that it knows, 
The madness of its bitterness and woes. 

Hark ! the bell strikes — 'Tis Ave that it saith : 
Oh, sad and fading ! oh, thou hapless flower. 

Consumed with passion even unto death ! 

O rose, with fragrant sweetness for thy dower. 

Hear me ! I would not die before I've proved 
The joy— the ecstasy- of having loved. 



A SINGULAR LITERARY SURVIVAL. 

IT is not very generally known that the "poor whites" of the 
Southern States, who still survive the. changed conditions 
brought about by the Civil War, have a ballad literature of their 
own which presents points of interest to the student of popular 
lays and of folk-lore. Mr. C. E. Means, in The Outlook, New 
York (September 9) , gives an account of their surroundings and 
some specimens of their ballads. 

In his "Making of the West," these "poor whites," or, as they 
are called by the negroes, "poor buckra," are said by Theodore 
Roosevelt to be "the descendants of indentured servants and re- 
demptioners who had fled from the plantations on the coast fTom 
their severe masters and squatted on the hills at the foot of the 
mountains." Thence came their hatred of the wealthier classes. 
Among most of them there exists a pure strain of English blood, 
shown partly in such surnames as Rochester and Abernathy, but 
chiefly in their interesting dialectic recasts of many of the old 
English ballads preserved in Bishop Percy's "Reliques." The 
original spirit and story of these are preserved in the "poor 
buckra" version, but with curious variations of local color and 
phraseology. Mr. Means, by way of comparison, gives the text 
of the well-known Percy ballad of " Lord Thomas and Fair Eli- 
nor, " together with the corresponding poor buckra lines. He 
says : 

"The first four verses of Percy's ballad, used to introduce char- 
acters and circumstances, are lost in the poor buckra version. It 
opens with the visit of Lord Thomas to fair Elinor, and her ques- 
tion . ' What news ? ' at once brings the announcement of his wed- 
ding. She cries out, ' Very bad news ! ' and thus the information 
of their love is understood. Her mother's warning is shorter but 
quite as positive. Her determination to go, as announced in her 
dressing servants and self in their best, is quite as positive as if 
she had spoken out her disregard of her mother's advice. 

Tingled at the ring 

is more euphonious than 

Knocked there at the ring. 

Fair Elinor's arrival at Lord Thomas's door has the reiteration 
of the Percy version, but a more dramatic turn is given when — 

He took her by her lily-white hand 

And led her up rhv hall. 
And thar he sot her at the head of the bed, 

Amongst the neighbors all. 

This marked honor shown by the bridegroom to his old sweet- 
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heart ignited the spark that was fanned to so fierce a flame by fair 
Elinor's own bad-mannered and ill-natured strictures on the 
bride's swarthy skin in comparison with her own fairness. " 

The ballad in Percy's "Reliques" relates that after the "browne 
girl "has shown her resentment by stabbing her rival Lord Thomas 
avenged the death of his first love, and 

Cut off his bride's head from her shoulders, 
And threw it against the wall. 

The Nemesis in the poor buckra version has it : 

Lord Thomas he had a little keen sword, 

It was both keen and small, 
He took and cut off the brown gal's head 

And kicked il against the wall. 

As he went shufTeling over the floor, 

The p'int stuck in his breast. 
Was ever three earthly lovers so soon 

Sent to their heavenly rest? 

With regard to this pious ending of the poor buckra ballad. Mr. 
Means says that it has evidently been tinkered by some one of 
religious proclivity : 

"' Earthly lovers ' hurried off to ' heavenly rest, ' despite jeal- 
ous rage and murder, even if Lord Thomas's death was accident 
and not suicide, smacks of revival meetings, at the outer edge of 
which the poor buckra sometimes, perhaps, * got religion. ' " 

The writer says that it is only a question of a few years before 
the poor buckra and their ballads will no longer exist : 

" With the changed conditions of industry in the South, the poor 
buckra will probably in a score more of years disappear. So far, 
I do not believe that they have been induced to become factory 
operatives. The crackers gladly take the position, but the poor 
buckra lives mostly on the edge of towns — in the winter selling 
little packages of pine, in the spring bringing ferns, in the sum- 
mer blackberries. As the country becomes more populous and 
thrifty there is less room for him." 



TOLSTOY REVISED AND UN REVISED. 

ANY one who has read Tolstoy's "Kreutzer Sonata" knows 
that, even when the most worthy purpose inspires him, 
his work can not always be counted on as appropriate to the pages 
of a popular magazine. When his latest novel, "Resurrection," 
was withdrawn by Tolstoy's agent in England from the pages of 
The Cosmopolitan, after the first instalment of twelve chapters 
had been published, because of the alterations made by the editor 
of the magazine, it was supposed that these alterations were such 
as were rendered necessary by Tolstoy's unshrinking treatment 
of the social evil. The complaint made by Tolstoy's friends, 
however, goes farther than that. His literary style and social 
views were also, as charged by Mr. H. P. Archer in the London 
Chronicle, flagrantly misrepresented ; in fact, the American cen- 
sorship " would have been remarkably thorough even for Russia. " 
This censorship is the more resented because the work was written 
as a labor of love, the proceeds to go to the aid of the persecuted 
Doukhobors, and, according to Tolstoy's statements to Mr. 
Archer, the distinguished Russian had never written any other 
work that "so utterly captured him." Mr. Archer goes on to 
specify the nature of the changes made in the author ' s manuscript : 

"For instance, Tolstoy describes a girl of fifteen running 
swiftly, 'her firm young legs moving rapidly.' The censor 
objects to 'legs ' as indecent, and makes her 'supple limbs ' move 
rapidly. Nekhludoff, the hero, is described as being ' quite pure ' 
at the age of nineteen. Too suggestive, decides the censor ; 'still 
quite unfamiliar with the ways of the world ' is a more delicate 
way of putting it. 'This unmarried woman had a baby every 
year. ' ' Badly cared for, with no particular ideas of the ethics of 
life, she bad lived in a desultory way.' is the elaborate circum- 
venting phrase of Tolstoy's censor. Tolstoy nowhere says she 
was badly cared for, and does not mention her deficiency of ideas 
of the 'ethics of life. ' " 



Tolstoy applies the scriptural command, "Judge not that ye be 
not judged," to courts as well as to individuals, and this attitude, 
as expressed in "Resurrection," required more editing : 

"The description of the trial of Maslova is instinct with a gentle 
irony, reflected in the characterization of the court officials and 
the description of the proceedings. It is impossible here to detail 
the numerous alterations made in this court scene. The chapters 
are cut about, transposed, and altered throughout — rewritten in 
fact. The omissions, almost without exception, are those pas- 
sages expressing Tolstoy's conviction of the error of men judging 
one another, and without these passages the chapters are com- 
paratively colorless and dull. " 

Tolstoy also takes occasion to express his condemnation (with 
Henry George) of the private ownership of land ; but "the censor 
actually alters the whole thing, and corrects the novel so that the 
emphasis is removed from a condemnation of private land-owning 
in general to a condemnation limited to the cruelty and injustice 
practised under Russian landlordism." 

As the Russian censor altered the same passages so as to absolve 
the land system of Russia while condemning that of other coun- 
tries, the American censor's course has a sort of poetical justice 
in it. 

Another of the counts in Mr. Archer's indictment is that Tol- 
stoy's simple and unpretentious style is changed into a more 
florid style; as. for instance, the sentence, "He slept under the 
trees, " becomes " He took his siesta under the trees " ; and, " she 
remembered her present position* becomes "some remembrance 
of the past came to mind in contrast with her present position. " 



WHAT MAKES A BOOK SELL? 

EMERSON said: "There is no such thing as luck in litera- 
ture." No doubt his meaning was that whatever is real 
and true in a literary work will always find ultimate recognition. 
But that a certain element of chance — a clever title, a theme and 
manner suited to the moment, a fortunate reception and exploita- 
tion by critics and publishers — has an important effect upon the 
immediate sales of a book can hardly be a matter for debate. 
What is the nature of these popularity-breeding qualities? Can 
they be analyzed, estimated, and set down, so that a candidate 
for fame may rightly judge concerning the fateful moment for 
launching bis literary bolt, and rightly estimate all the other 
requirements for success? A writer in The Critic (September). 
Ellen Burns Sherman, sets out to discover these, and lets us into 
the secret of some of them. She says: 

"It is a fact that the contents of a book, more than anything 
else, determine its destiny. All other influences that affect its 
sale are more or less ephemeral. Notwithstanding the possible 
variety of their contents, all successful books have been written 
in obedience to Sidney's maxim, ' Look in thy heart and write' ; 
or in accordance with another, less known and accredited, ' Look 
in thine imagination and write. ' The first precept faithfully fol- 
lowed gives the world such books as 'Ships that Pass in the 
Night,' 'Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,' and 'At the Cross 
Roads'; the second, tales like 'Gil Bias,' 'Monte Cristo, ' and 
'The Prisoner of Zenda. ' When an author is great enough to 
be able to keep both of these precepts simultaneously, the result 
is a masterpiece like 'Les Miserables, ' 'Anne Karfenina, ' or 
'Romola. ' Beyond all question, the most indelible writing fluid 
is a mixture of ink and the author's own heart's blood. The 
warm human pulse whose beats may be heard in Lamb's and 
Stevenson's essays largely accounts for their popularity, while 
the absence of the same vital throbs in most of the essays of 
Landor and Pater partly measures the difference in the size of 
their editions. " 

Genuine humor — "of the pungent, effervescent kind that has 
made Mark Twain's editions resemble those of the Bible "—and 
brevity are important points, says Miss Sherman. A book may 
be solemn and succeed — witness the deep and wellnigh unre- 
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lieved seriousness of " Robert Elsmere " ; and a book may be 
lengthy and yet live and flourish in the popular fancy — witness 
the long-drawn-out "Heavenly Twins" and "Quo Vadis." But 
the ideal length, says Miss Sherman, is that of "Ships that Pass 
in the Night" and "The Kentucky Cardinal." The name of the 
publisher, too, particularly if the book is a first venture, is an 
element in its success. But time, title, the critics, advertising, 
and even— singularly enough — the cover of the book all have a 
more or less important bearing upon the hold which it secures : 

"It really matters little when a book is written, if it is only 
written while the subject-matter is still fresh and vivid to the 
author. The time of publication, however, may very naturally 
affect the sale of a book. When a nation is at war, or otherwise 
engrossingly engaged, it can not give its undivided attention to 
books that celebrate the piping times of peace. On the other 
hanrl, the circulation of 'Uncle Tom's Cabin ' would show that 
the literary iron is never so hot for striking as when the war 
nerves of the public are excited. Any national crisis, when the 
people are listening for an authoritative voice, is the author's 
golden opportunity. Such was the one seized by Swift when he 
wrote the Drapier's Letters, and by the author of 'The New 
Gospel of Peace. ' 

" In the order of the importance of its market value the title of 
a book should have been mentioned before, inasmuch as the title 
can be made, and often is, a poetical prophecy- of the contents of a 
volume. There is not a little commercial value, also, in oracular 
titles which pique the curiosity. 'The Heavenly Twins,' 'The 
Woman Who Did,' 'The Quick or the Dead,' 'She,' and 'The 
Damnation of Theron Ware ' are illustrations in point. A proper 
name is less committal than almost any other kind of title, and 
yet there is sometimes much in the sound of a name that attracts 
or repels. ' Trilby ' was evidently not a bad name with which to 
conjure. ' The Honorable Peter Stirling, "tho not instantaneously 
captivating to the ear or eye, was an almost exact verbal present- 
ment of the strong qualities of the character who bore it. 

" Another seemingly external cause that affects the circulation 
of a book is its cover. If- the author selects the design of his 
cover himself, no slight index of his taste is given before the book 
is opened. During the holiday season, especially, the covers of a 
book have an increased influence on its sale. This might not be 
so if all book-buyers were literary, or even readers ; but that is 
far from the case. Any one who has listened to the comments 
between clerks and customers over book-counters will need noth- 
ing further to convince him of the important role played by the 
covers of book in its circulation. 

"The mention of the critic's part in aiding or retarding the sale 
of a book may seem somewhat tardy — but we no longer live in 
the age of Keats, when a genius could be snuffed out by a mali- 
cious reviewer. Relentless, persistent, and efficient advertising 
is a positive and well-tried means of getting the public attention. 
Without advertising of some kind, even an excellent book may 
for a long season blush unseen, as many an author to his cost can 
testify. Few people are aware how much of the material success 
of certain well-known periodicals is due to the skilful manage- 
ment of the subscription department. The sales of a book worth 
circulating may be similarly pushed in the hands of a competent 
man. 

" But after one has searched out all the visible causes that make 
a successful book, there remains a large percentage of result that 
can only be accounted for by what Solomon called 'chance ' ; and 
that factor may have entered into every other apparent cause. A 
casual remark of a friend, or a wandering glance into a book, 
opened at random, may have given the happy inspiration for a 
title or a plot. Or, perchance, a grim tragedy that threatened to 
make havoc of his happiness may have furnished an author the 
theme that brought him fame and fortune. In like manner, every 
move made, from the conception of a book to the last word of its 
last chapter, is somewhat conditioned and modified by unsought 
and often unrecognized forces over which the author has no con- 
trol . " 

The Education Of the Artist.— Mr. W. H. Low be- 
lieves that art training in America is in many respects built upon 
unsound foundations. While it is true that the artist should be 
born, and should possess a vocation so strong as to enable him to 



overcome all obstacles and errors of teaching, it still remains true 
that the countries where art most flourishes are those which have 
the best art schools. In a recent number of Scribner' s Maga- 
zine he says : 

"How do we in America train our artists? By commencing 
where wiser men leave off. by beginning at the top, by opening 
the doors of the university to those who lack the common school. 
For the many manifestations of art as applied to industry there is 
hardly a beginning in the way of schools, and Palissy the potter, 
and Cellini the goldsmith, are left to get their training as best 
they may, while we assiduously devote ourselves to the cultivation 
of future Raphaels. It is in these lesser branches of art that a 
graduated scholastic training can be best applied, and it is a re- 
proach to our professed practical character that we have flown too 
high, and, by a system of artificial incubation, have attempted 
to bring out great numbers of fledgeling artists equipped after a 
manner to paint pictures, if perchance they have in their minds 
any pictures to paint. If we reflect how very few names survive 
in the long history of art, how rare it is that any artist bears an 
inspired message to his time, or to the world, this wholesale ap- 
plication of a high-art education seems futile, silly, and cruel." 

A still graver fault lies, Mr. Low thinks, in the lack of purpose 
which prevails in our schools, with their figure-drawing and 
"studies," the possibility of the student's expressing a thought 
through the medium of his art being thrown aside. These schools 
seem to Mr. Low to be established " on the pretension that it is 
only necessary to show a pupil how to paint, and not of the least 
use to help him to know what to paint." 

Mr. Low thinks that the ideal art school would correspond near- 
ly to the "shops" of the sculptors and painters of the Renaissance 
period, such as still exist in some studios in Paris and elsewhere. 
Here the pupil sees the practical side of art, illustrated by the 
methods of a master. 



NOTES. 

We are to have the opportunity of seeing: Mme. Bernhardt as Hamlet 
next year. Mr. Grau has, according to a recent London despatch, signed a 
contract with her for a "farewell" American tour, to begin in November 
9, 1900. She will also appear in Edmond Rostand's new play " L'Aiglon," to 
be produced for the first time in Paris next December. The author and his 
friends have great hopes of this play, which is said to be even superior to 
"Cyrano de Bergerac." 

Mr. Stanhope Sams, a student of the Rubaiyat, says in the New York 
Times, that the spelling of the name of the Persian poet should be 'Umar 
instead of Omar. In explanation he writes : " I can only say that the spell- 
ing 4 'Umar' is the way in which the immortal lentmaker wrote his 
own name. Moreover, there is no letter or sound of 'o' in the Persian. 
The accent, or stress, is on the last syllable, both of "Umar' and of 'Khay- 
yam,' as is the case with all Persian words, with perhaps a dozen excep- 
tions. When written 1 Omar,' there is a noticeable tendency to pronounce 
the name with the first syllable stressed, which is anathema to the real 
student of "Umar."' It may be added that the apostrophe in '"Umar" 
and other Persian words stands for an unspoken consonant gh, which had 
already disappeared in pronunciation at the time of " 'Umar." 

Maixock, the author of " Is Life Worth Living," has in his recent novel 
"Tristam Lacy " drawn portraits of a number of well-known English men 
and women. ''As might have been expected," says the New York 7V///f\? t 
" his drawing has been inspired by a spirit of delicately incisive satire. 
Mrs. Norham, with her altruistic movement for ethical culture and equal- 
ity through education, is a thinly disguised portrait of Mrs. Humphry- 
Ward. Lord Runcorn may be a composite picture, but it is an unmista- 
kable portrait of Disraeli. Mrs. Dickson, the seductive emancipated novelist, 
irresistibly suggests Mme. Sarah Grand. Tristam Lacy himself, without 
bcinga close portrait of the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, is sufficiently 
so to make the resemblance of more than usual interest. Those who know 
well the social and political life of London will recognize other figures." 

Ix a competition lately organized by St. Xicliolas, the following list of 
books most suitable for a young person's library took the first prize : 
Ivanhoe (Scott); Quentin Durward (Scott); Pathfinder (Cooper); Last of 
the .Mohicans (Cooper); Jungle Book (Kipling); Westward Ho'. (Kingsley); 
Arabian Nights ; The Rose and the Ring (Thackeray); Wonder Book (Haw- 
thorne); A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens); Christmas Stories (Dickens); 
Poems of Longfellow; Works of Shakespeare; Treasure Island(Stevenson); 
Child's Garden of Verses (Stevenson); Tom Brown at Rugby (Hughes); 
Pilgrim's Progress (Bunyan); Sketch Book Grving); The Man Without a 
Country (Hale); Robinson Crusoe (Defoe); Gulliver's Travels (Swift); 
Alice in Wonderland (Carroll); Uncle Remus (Harris); Jackanapes (Ew- 
ing); Wild Animals I Have Known (Thompson). The Academy (August 195 
quotes this list with qualified approval. " Surely not the ' Worksof Shakes- 
peare' for children?" it says. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



WHAT THE MICROSCOPE TELLS US ABOUT 
METALS. 

' I 'HE new science of metallography — the microscopic study of 
*■ the structure of metals — as it has been pursued for ten or 
fifteen years past, is becoming very important to the engineer. 
Its mechanical uses are treated in an article in The Engineering 
Magazine (September) by Albert Sauveur, who tells us that it is 
now regarded as 
of equal import- 
ance with chemi- 
cal analysis, since 
the physical 
properties of a 
metal are a func- 
tion of its struc- 
ture as well as its 
composition. 
Says Mr. Sau- 
veur : 




HO. I. ALLOY (JK S1LVEK AM) CI 'I'PKR. 

Copper, 28 per cent.; silver, 72 per cent. Magnified 
600 diameters. 



"While chemi- 
cal analysis in- 
forms us with 
great nicety of 
the ultimate com- 
position of met- 
als, it throws no 
light upon the 
character of the 
treat m ent to 
which they have 
been submitted. 
A piece of steel, 
for instance, may 
receive a thou- 
sand diffe rent 
treatments and 
its ultimate com- 
position re- 
main unaltered 
throughout, altbo 
such treatments 
modify its me- 
chanical proper- 
ties. It is pre- 
cisely here, where 
chemistry fails 
us, that the use- 
fulness of the mi- 
croscope asserts 
itself, for the 
raicrostructure of 
metals is ex- 
tremely sensitive to slight changes of treatment. The charac- 
ter of the treatment is always unmistakably written in the struc- 
ture ; it only remains for us to learn how to read and interpret 
these structural changes, and to this end our efforts should bend. " 

Metals are prepared for microscopical examination by polishing 
and then developing the structures, generally by etching with an 
acid. The results of such examination may be shown by a brief 
reference to the modern theory of alloys, which is due to the 
methods of metallography. Says Mr. Sauveur : 

"The modern theory of binary alloys . . . classifies all such 
mixtures into three classes : 

"I. Alloys whose component metals form neither definite chemi- 
cal compounds nor isomorpbous mixtures. 

"II. Alloys whose component metals form definite chemical 
compounds. 




FIG. 2. — ALLOY OF SILVER AND COI-PEK. 

Copper, 15 per cent.; silver, 85 per cent. Magnified 
600 diameters. 




FIO. 3.— ALLOY OF COPPER AND ANTIMONY. 

Magnified 



Copper, 65 per cent.; antimony. 35 percent 
100 diameters. 



C'ourlt'sv of Mr. Albert Sauv 



" III. Alloys whose component metals form isomorphous mix- 
tures. 

"When an alloy of the first group is allowed to cool from the 
molten state, it gives rise, on solidifying, to the formation of a 
structural constituent of constant composition, whatever the pro- 
portions of the two metals in the alloy. It is called the eutectic 
alloy, a name proposed for it by Dr. Guthrie. Unless the alloy, 
therefore, has exactly the composition of the eutectic mixture, it 
contains an excess of one or the other metal. On allowing the 
molten alloy to cool, when a certain temperature is reached, 
which temperature depends upon the composition 0/ the mass, 
the metal in excess begins to crystallize and continues to do so on 
further fall of the temperature, until the remaining portion of the 

liquid, which be- 
comes all the 
while poorer in 
1^ t ' le meta ^ pres- 

Mfcf s'V ent ' n excess, has 
J^^f reached the com- 

position of the 
eutectic alloy. 
1 At that instant 
I the temperature 
ceases to fall, 
and the remain- 
ing liquid, i.e., 
the eutectic al- 
loy, solidifies as 
a whole and at 
a constant tem- 
perature. The 
solidification of 
the eutectic al- 
loy always takes 
place at the same 
temperature, 
whatever the 
composition o f 
the alloy. . . . 

"Eutectic al- 
loys are not defi- 
nite chemical 
compounds; they 
result from the 
simultaneous so- 
li d i fi c a tion of 
both metals pres- 
ent. The micro- 
scope has shown 
that they are 
made up of ex- 
tremely minute 
crystals or plates, 
alternately of one 
and the other 
component. 

"On account of 
the minuteness of 
their constitu- 
ents, eutectic 
mixtures often 

require very high magnifying powers for their resolution, and 
they frequently present under the microscope bright interference 
colors, recalling the appearance of mother-ol -pearl. 

"Alloys of the first grjup, therefore, will be composed of crys- 
talline particles of one of the component metals (the one present 
in excess) , surrounded by the eutectic alloy. " 

Examples of alloys o c . this kind will be seen in Figs. 1 and 2. 
In alloys of the class where the metals form a chemical com- 
pound, as is the case with copper and antimony, chemical com- 
bination first takes place between the proper proportions of the 
metals, and an alloy is then formed by the remaining metal, if 
any, with this compound. Examples are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
Alloys of the third class form crystals of the same class, what- 
ever the proportion of the metals. 

The methods of metallography have been of great value in the 



FIO. 4. — ALLOY OF COFl'EK AND ANTIMONY 

Copper, 85 per cent 



antimony, 15 per cent. Magnified 
30 diameters. 
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study of iron and steel. Unhardened steel, Mr. Sauveur tells us, 
is made up of three microscopic constituents, altho only two are 
ever present in the same sample. These are ferrite (pure iron), 




A. Carbon, 0.09 per cent. B. Carbon, o. ai per cent. C. Carbon o. 35 per cent. 




D. Carbon, 0.60 per cent. E. Carbon, 1.20 per cent. P. Carbon 3.50 per cent. 

FIG. 5 —SERIES SHOWING THE MICROSTRUCTURE OF UNHARDENFT) STEEL 

The clear areas are ferrite, the cross-lined pearlite, and the blaclc 
areas cementite. The series shows admirably how, as the carbon increases, 
the ferrite disappears and the pearlite increases until, at 0.80 per cent, car- 
bon, the entire mass is pearlite. With a further rise of the carbon-content, 
the pearlite in turn gives place to the gradually increasing cementite. 

cementite (a chemical combination of iron with cement carbon), 
and pearlite (probably the eutectic alloy of the two former sub- 
stances). Steel is thus regarded as an alloy of iron and carbon, 
belonging to the second of the three classes above enumerated 
(see Fig. 5) . 



ARE HALF-BREEDS LESS CIVILIZED THAN 
THEIR PARENTS? 

T T was maintained by Darwin th.-.t in so far as hybrids differ 
from their immediate parents they have reverted to some 
more remote ancestor. This hypothesis has been severely criti- 
cized and was for a time discredited ; but it has recently been 
revived. Prof. J. C. Ewart, F.R.S., an English authority, main- 
tains in a leading article in The Humanitarian (London, Sep- 
tember) that hybrids of all kinds, including human half-breeds, 
are almost infallibly characterized by this kind of reversion, so 
that savage traits are apt to appear, for instance, in a mulatto. 
He agrees with the native of Zambesi who said to Livingstone : 
"God made white men, r.nd Cod made black men, but the Devil 
made half-castes. " At the same time. Professor Ewart is inclined 
to think that the intercrossing of races is on the whole beneficial 
to mankind. It is "the world's great melting-pot, " out of which 
both bad and good come, and the fittest survives. The British, 
he reminds us, are decidedly a mixed race, tho the elements have 
been well blended together. Of the reversion of interbred ani- 
mals to ancestral traits the writer speaks as follows : 

"In no instance is a hybrid in its menial and physical charac- 
ters a copy of either of the parents, any more than it is an equal 
mixture of the parents. There is always something suggestive 
of wild animals about hybrids; they are shy or timid, precocious, 
hardy, and more capable of maintaining themselves under ad- 
verse circumstances than their parents, and. as a rule, they at 
first resent being pressed into the service of man — they reluctantly 
give up their freedom. These peculiarities invest hybrids with a 
special interest. For quite a long time no explanation of their 
'wildness' was forthcoming. To Darwin we are indebted for 
the suggestion that in so far as hybrids differ from their imme- 



diate parents, they have reverted to their more or less remote 
ancestors. " 

Intercrossing does not invariably lead to reversion ; but rriay 
result in progeny which, tho differing from both parents, does 
not in any way suggest more remote ancestors. When this oc- 
curs the cross may be said to be a typical mongrel. The write*' 
continues : 

"The usual result, however, of intercrossing distinct breeds ij 
a 'throw-back ' to the ancestors of one or both of the immediate 
parents, or to what Mr. Galton calls the hypothetical mid-parent 
of the ancestry. In other words, there is reversion, the reap- 
pearance of certain lost but presumably latent characters, ac- 
companied almost of necessity by tho disappearance of the re- 
cently acquired peculiarities — mental and physical. Obviously 
reversion may be partial or all but complete — the amount, other 
things being equal, usually varies with the extent to which the 
crossed forms differ, the more extreme the cross the greater, as a 
rule, the throw-back. It should, however, be mentioned that 
with animals, as with plants, spontaneous reversion sometimes 
occurs — i.e.. reversion not due to the disturbance of the equilib- 
rium supposed to accompany intercrossing." 

But this reversion is not the only result of intercrossing : there 
is still another very important one — the "complete arrest of pro- 
gressive development." Says Professor Ewart : 

"When two forms that happen to be traveling in the same di- 
rection are interbred, the progress may be accelerated, but when 
two forms that happen to be developing in different directions 
are mated, further progress is in most cases abruptly arrested. It 
thus appears that intercrossing tends to arrest progress ; in some 
cases it results in the production of mongrels, while in many in- 
stances it leads to more or less marked reversion. . . . While in- 
terbreeding tends up to a certain point to favor progressive devel- 
opment, and in all cases to fix the type, intercrossing tends to 
arrest -immediate progress in any given direction, and to break 
down the type, or, as it is sometimes put, the constitution. In- 
tercrossing may hence be said to be democratic, and to make at 
the outset for mediocrity, while interbreeding is conservative, 
and by stereotyping the stage already reached, has an aristocratic 
tendency. * 

So far, these results are interesting chiefly to the stock-breeder 
and to the student of biology. But it should be remembered that, 
according to Professor Ewart, they apply also to the crossing of 
races of men. Says he : 

"In some cases the mixed [human] offspring will closely re- 
semble, externally at least, one of the parents. Travelers have 
often noticed that the offspring of Mongols, Polynesians, and 
Red Indians with Europeans are sometimes almost identical with 
their colored parents. In the same way Eurasians might some- 
times pass for Europeans ; at other times they are as like Asiatics. 

"As a rule, however, half-breeds decidedly differ from both 
parents, and the more they are studied, the more evident will it 
become that the differences are due to reversion, to the loss of the 
more recently acquired characteristics. 

" In some cases the offspring will revert toward the ancestors 
of the father, in others.toward the ancestors of the mother 

" That intercrossing one of the higher branches of the human 
family with a decidedly lower branch should prove unsatisfactory 
is not to be wondered at. 

"In many Europeans the veneer of civilization is amazingly 
thin, and almost as easily sloughed as the outer skin of a serpent. 
In some of the less favored nations the veneering process has 
hardly yet begun. Moreover, as the bent of the European mind 
may be in an entirely different direction from that, say, of an 
American Indian or a Kafir, the disturbance induced by inter- 
crossing may be so profound that the mixed offspring are com- 
pletely robbed of all the finer traits with which centuries of civili- 
zation enriched their white ancestry. As the beautiful color and 
the crown of feathers are lost when the 'archangel ' pigeon is 
crossed with a homer, and as the feathers in the tail may be re- 
duced to one third their number when a fantail is crossed with a 
common pigeon, so all that has been gained by centuries of civili- 
zation may vanish when a European, however pure his lineage, 
unites himself with a race having a somewhat different origin and 
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an altogether different history. It is, however, conceivable that 
tbo the mixing of two distinct races is always accompanied by 
retrogressive changes, a mixed race may suit better than a pure 
one some particular areas (e.g., parts of the United States or of 
the African continent), not so much because they happen to 
blend readily, but because reversion has led to the production of 
vigorous, hardy offspring, or to offspring resembling ancestors 
that had reached in former epochs a fairly high level of civiliza- 
tion. " 



BENEFITS OF SWIMMING. 



every one, no matter what his or her age may be. if able to do so, 
to pursue the art of swimming even ' if it takes all summer. ' . . . 

"In closing, I would lay special stress on the importance of 
swimming for women. Take off your corsets and heavy skirts, 
never to put them on again ; beautify your figure and put life into 
your flabby muscles by a daily practise of swimming. 

"Stay in the water until the exercise has put you into a glow, 
then drying rapidly, finish the good work by a short walk in the 
sunshine, after which lie down for a short time. Do this steadily 
a few months, and you will be a new woman in the right sense of 
tho word." 



"/~*OD intended us to swim." So writes Adt'le Leontine 
* Singer, who is evidently not only an expert herself but a 
firm believer in the possibility of the ordinary man's or woman's 
success in this exercise. In Good Health (September) she tells 
us of some of the relations of swimming to health. Says Miss 
Singer : 

"When the ancient Romans wished to express extreme con- 
tempt for a man's ignorance, they exclaimed : 'He can neither 
swim nor write ! ' These few words are pregnant with meaning 
to those desirous of learning. In Roman estimation swimming 
came first, because, forsooth, of what avail is writing to a drown- 
ing man ? They esteemed swimming as the best exercise to de- 
velop strength, courage, and beauty of body, and considered it 
indispensable to good education. They believed in the symmet- 
rical development of the body, and swimming is the very 'cream ' 
of exercises for bringing about this desired end. As a means to 
the prevention and cure of disease it has not received nearly its 
just share of attention. There is hardly a chronic ailment which 
it would not benefit. First and foremost among its inestimable 
advantages is that it is an absolutely symmetrical exercise ; that 
is, the entire muscular system is employed in its use, in the same 
manner with both sides of the body. The limbs, the chest, the 
abdomen, the back — in short, the whole body is thoroughly exer- 
cised in correct swimming. It is at the same time the safest of 
exercises in that there is no danger of straining any one muscle 
from over-use, of developing one side or one limb more than an- 
other, or of injuring internal organs— all evils likely to occur 
in most other exercises, especially such as are practised with 
weights. Par be it from me to underestimate the gymnasium 
and what it has accomplished, but swimming combines every- 
thing that the gymnasium offers, and accomplishes its work in a 
much shorter time. Especially is this the case where the various 
instruments necessary in gymnasium work render its practise 
tedious to many 

"God intended us to swim ; in proof of which assertion I would 
cite the numerous instances in which man in primitive conditions 
sustains himself in the water without difficulty the first time be is 
thrown into it by accident or by the design of an enterprising 
parent. The South Sea Islanders are all magnificent natural 
swimmers, and as much at their ease in water as on land. Thus 
we see that civilized man has to a great degree lost the ines- 
timable benefits of the water so abundantly provided by the Crea- 
tor. Swimming with us, instead of being the natural exercise for 
practical, every-day use, has degenerated, if I may so express it, 
into an art or a science which most of us acquire only after long 
practise. " 

Of some of the beneficial effects of swimming Miss Singer 
writes as follows, premising that not the least of them is the ne- 
cessity for taking deep, long breaths. To quote her words : 

" The leg motions are especially valuable for those who have 
inactive digestive organs. They induce a thorough yet not vio- 
lent exercising of the abdomen, and undoubtedly assist in the 
restoration of prolapsed viscera to a proper position 

" The mental effect of swimming, on invalids able to practise 
it, can not be surpassed. The exercise is so absorbing and inter- 
esting that 'peristaltic woes ' are forgotten for the time, and those 
who have slack appetites and slow digestion will receive marked 
benefit therefrom. 

"Swimmers have a poise and carriage of body, a self-control, 
and a courage gained so largely by no other exercise. It is of 
course best to learn in childhood or early youth, but I counsel 



A DISTANCE MEASURER FOR PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS. 

THE hundreds of thousands of amateur photographers who 
swarm over our hills, forests, and sea-beaches during the 
summer will appreciate an apparatus for the quick and easy esti- 
mate of the distance that separates a camera from its object. 
The clearness of tho photograph depends on accurate focussing, 
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THE ST A DIMETER (ACTUAL 
SIZE.) 



IMAGE VISIBLE IN THE STANHOPE 
LENS. 



and in taking a snap-shot this must be done entirely by knowl- 
edge of this distance — knowledge which is generally dependent on 
a guess. In La Science Illustrie (Paris, August 26) M. Fred- 
eric Dillaye tells us of a 
simple device that will 
enable photographers to 
substitute practical ac- 
curacy for such guesses. 
This apparatus, the Elge 
stadimeter, is composed 
of: 1. A prism produc- 
ing a slight angular de- 
viation of the object ; 2, 
a Stanhope lens bearing 
the microphotographic 
image of a man, divided 
by equidistant horizontal 
lines at whose extremi- 
ties may be read figures 
indicating distances in 
meters; 3, a metallic 
support with an opening 
for the prism and a hole 
for the Stanhope lens : 
4, a scale of paper 
mounted on linen, bear- 
ing equidistant lines 
whose separation corre- 
sponds to a variation of 
distance of 0.20 meter [8 inches], 
follows : 




USE OF THE SCALE FOR SHORT DISTANCES. 



The description proceeds as 



"If the operator, seeing an object, looks at it through the open 
ing in his apparatus, he will see two images of it — one directly. 
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through the left side of the opening, the other displaced down- 
ward, through the prism. 

"The angle of deviation of the prism remaining the same, the 
two images will appear more separated as the distance of the ob- 
ject is greater. Knowing the vertical separation of the two im- 
ages and the tangent of the prism's angle of deviation, we can 
thus find tho distance of the operator from the object. The scale 
is constructed in such manner that this knowledge appears at first 
sight. 

"When the model is less than 8 meters [26 feet] distant he 
holds the scale vertically as shown in the illustration. The oper- 
ator holds his stadimeter also vertically and near his eye, so that 



receiver such an impulse that the image immediately leaves the 
field. The radiation of the brightest stars is manifested by a 
feeble but appreciable action. Arcturus, for example, gives a 
deviation of 0.6 millimeter inch] on the scale, and Vega a 
deviation about half as great. 

"The sensitiveness of the apparatus is such that, if the image 
of a candle 24 kilometers [14 miles] distant is thrown on the re- 
ceiver by means of the telescope used in the experiments, the de- 
viation is o. 1 millimeter [y£ inch] . * 

"The heat that Vega sends us is thus about equal to that which 
we receive from a candle 10 kilometers [6 miles] distant. This 
is the first direct knowledge we have had of radiation of such 
slight degree. " — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 





USE OF STADIMETER AT LONG DISTANCES. 

the prism is at the right, and looks at the scale. ... He per- 
ceives simultaneously two images of the scale [as already ex- 
plained] . 

"By reading on the upper image of the sc&ie, which is the un- 
deviated image, the number of the division corresponding to the 
highest mark on the lower image, we have the distance at once. 
The highest mark on the scale is isolated from the others and 
placed sensibly more to the right. 

"When the model is farther away than 8 meters, as precision is 
not so rigorously necessary, instead of regarding the scale, atten- 
tion is fixed on some man near the object to be photographed, or 
on the model himself, if the model is a person. The photog- 
rapher then observes on what part of the body of the upper image 
the top of the head of the lower image falls. Then he looks in 
the little Stanhope lens, and the number on the horizontal line 
which, on the image seen in this lens, passes through this part, 
shows the distance. 

" The prism does not give a constant deviation except when it 
is in a normal position indicated by the laws of optics. In order 
to enable the operator always to give the prism this normal posi- 
tion the microphotographic image in the lens has at its center a 
black spot that is directed toward the head of the model or toward 
the top of the scale, before looking at it through the prism." — 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



THE HEAT OF THE STARS. 

IT is scarcely twenty years since our scientific men were hardly 
able to measure the quantity of heat sent to us from the 
moon. Now our instruments are so vastly improved, thanks to 
the work of Langley in this country, of Vernon Boys in Eng- 
land, and of many other astronomers and physicists, that we can 
not only analyze in detail the radiation from our satellite, but 
have recently even detected that from some of the most distant 
stars. Says a contributor to Lc, Nature (August 26) : 

"Hitherto the most deiicate apparatus have not enabled us to 
determine the radiation of the fixed stars. Boys succeeded, it is 
true, ten years ago, in detecting the radiation of a candle 2 kilo- 
meters \\% miles] from his telescope; but greater sensitiveness 
even than this was necessary to measure the heat of the stars. 

" Nichols has now taken up this work at the Chicago Observa- 
tory, and has adopted as a receiver an apparatus similar to a 
Crookes radiometer, in which a minute disk of blackened mica is 
suspended in a rarefied gas by an extremely fine quartz fiber. 
The image of the source of radiant energy is projected on half of 
the plate, which is thus made to rotate by an amount proportional 
to the intensity received. The radiation of the moon gives to the 



Severed Toes Regraf ted.— A colored man recently sev- 
ered with an ax one of the bones of the first toe just through the 
head, took the second toe off entirely, and seriously cut and broke 
the third. "Owing to the distance from the house," says Modern 
Medical Science (July), in reporting the case, "he had to ride on 
horseback more than a mile, and this, with the slowness of the 
messenger, caused a delay of four hours before the doctor reached 
him. Hemorrhage had ceased, owing to the clots. The toes 
being quite warm from the mass of clot which filled the shoe, no 
time was lost in placing them in position and suturing the ap- 
proximated edges, the needle being inserted deep enough to in- 
clude the tendon on each toe. A dressing of iodoform and boric 
acid, equal parts, was used, with plain gauze, and the foot band- 
aged to a splint. In spite of the disadvantages of lack of atten- 
tion, care, etc., union by first intention occurred over more than 
half the injury, and there was but little pus where granulation 
took place. On the third day sensation was present in both toes, 
and in a week the patient could move them a little on the splint. 
The stitches were removed on the tenth day, and a good recovery 
was made. In July the toes were reported to be strong and mov- 
able ; sensibility was perfect, and, save for a little tenderness, 
the man said his foot was as good as ever." 



Petroleum Paints. — An artist living at Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
France, M. Salome by name, is using in his work colors mixed 
with petroleum instead of turpentine and drying-oil. He claims 
that this method has many advantages. According to La Science 
lllustrie (Paris, August 12), the artist proceeds as follows : "With 
the pigment, ground in just sufficient oil to make this process 
possible, he mixes rectified petroleum in the proportion necessary 
to obtain the fluidity that he desires. Thus, in ordinary house- 
painting, for 3 kilos. [6 pounds] of white lead, he would take one 
quart of petroleum, the lead having been previously ground in 
about a pint and a half of ordinary linseed oil. In art work, 
colors ground in oil are used, spread on with petroleum. M. 
Salome, who now uses no other method than this in his profes- 
sion, has received prizes in several exhibitions." — Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Those who have read the recent article in these columns on the dispersal 
of hail-storms by artillery will be interested to know that a congress for 
the discussion of the subject is shortly to meet at Casale Monferrato, Italy. 
" A large number of medical men, engineers, agriculturists, and meteorolo- 
gists,'* says The Medical Xiii's, "have announced their intention to read 
papers and to participate in the discusions. ... It seems that there have 
been an unusual number of fatalities in Italy during the present summer 
from lightning. The storm cloud from which the lightning conies is almost 
invariably charged with hailstones, and it is now suggested that the bom- 
bardment of such clouds, hitherto successful in protecting vineyards and 
olive plantations, might also lessen the danger from lightning." 

A monthly magazine devoted to horseless traction, and called The Attto- 
mobile y will make its appearance in New York in October. "There can be 
no doubt," says The Tribune^ New York, " that the new periodical will be- 
come a potent factor in the evolution of mechanical locomotion. Themes', 
important function of the magazine will be its work in the enlightenment 
of the public as to the benefits that will proceed from the new instrumen- 
tality in transit. The history of the bicycle movement shows how gigan- 
tic was the task of overcoming the prejudice against that innovation, and 
what a vast expenditure of energy and money was required before equal 
privileges with other vehicles was secured. The future of the automobile 
in this country will be assured, more securely than either in France or Eng- 
land, when once the people comprehend the great advantages of a horseless 
carriage." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



IAN MAC LA REN ON "THE SHADOW ON 
AMERICAN LIFE." 

■pvR. JOHN WATSON again returns (in The Outlook. Sep- 
' tember 9) to the subject of the impressions made upon him 
by the secular spirit in America during his recent visit to this 
country. After showing warm appreciation of the many good 
traits of a people whom he says he loves, he asks to be allowed 
one privilege of friendship — the right to speak in warning of the 
shadow that rests on America— namely, "the strength of the secu- 
lar spirit, or the tendency to give an undue place to the value and 
influence of wealth. " 

He does not wish to be understood as depreciating the spirit of 
enterprise. "The secular spirit appears, not in a man's industry, 
nor in his payment, but in the attitude of his mind toward the 
money which he has earned and received." There is no land 
where this secular and money-worshiping spirit does not appear 
as a menace, says Dr. Watson, but here it is virtually omnipres- 
ent : 

" The friendly visitor to the United States, who is proud of her 
achievements and delighted by her brightness, stands aghast at 
Cie open and unabashed front of secularity. It seems to him as 
if not merely coarse and unlettered men, whose souls have never 
been touched either by religion or by culture, but that all men, 
with a few delightful exceptions, bow the knee to this golden 
calf, and do it homage. Nowhere is there such constant and 
straightforward talk about money, nowhere is such importance 
attached to the amount of money which a man has acquired or 
possesses, nowhere is it taken so absolutely for granted that the 
object of a man's work is to obtain money, and that, if you offer 
him enough money, he will be willing to do any work which is 
not illegal ; that, in short, the motive power with almost every 
man is his wages. One is struck, not so much by what is said in 
plain words (altho dollar is a monotonous refrain in conversation) 
as by what is implied ; and what is implied is this — that, if you 
know the proper sum, any roan can be induced to do what you 
want, even altho his health and his rest and his family and his 
principles stand in the way." 

After speaking of this worship of wealth in politics, he turns to 
its presence in the Christian church, where, he says, its preva- 
lence is surely one of the greatest ironies of history : 

" If the church is anything, it ought to be unworldly, since it 
was founded as a spiritual society and to be a home for the soul. 
Of course the church must have her organization, and her affairs 
ought to be managed with as much care as that of any other cor- 
poration. Her servants ought to receive a just support, and in 
most churches Christ's ministers have never been overpaid. 
There is nothing dishonorable in the minister of religion receiv- 
ing a salary, altho there is sometimes something very dishonorable 
in the poverty of the salary which- is offered by the laymen ; nor is 
there anything unworthy in a minister making provision for his 
family, so that when he dies tbey may not be left paupers ; and 
there would be something sinful in his neglecting his own house- 
hold. When one speaks as if a minister should be perfectly in- 
different to all worldly affairs, and hardly know what he posses- 
ses, then that person is talking cant and nonsense. At the same 
time, there is no place where the subordination of the material 
ought to be so strictly in force, and where domination is more 
scandalous. It is unchristian, and can do nothing but injury, 
that a minister should be tempted from one church to another 
solely by pecuniary considerations (the congregation which has 
no doubt that it can so buy him ought not to receive any minis- 
ter at all) ; that the efficiency of a congregation should be esti- 
mated by the number of sittings let or the credit balance at the 
end of the year ; that a minister's work should be judged, not by 
its spirituality, but by its smartness, and that the man who creates 
the greatest sensation should be judged a better minister of souls 
than be who builds up character. And, above all, it comes little 
short of a religious disgrace that a rich man, because be is rich, 
and for no other reason, should be able to bully a minister, and 



practically give him notice to quit; and that, not because the 
minister has not preached the Gospel, or done his work as a pas- 
tor, but because the church under his care has not prospered in 
dollars. When the visitor to the United States happens himself 
to be a minister, nothing makes him more indignant than to see 
how his brethren are alternately tempted and browbeaten by this 
secular spirit, which is not unknown in other lands, but seems to 
have attained a perfect height of insolence in America." 

Nevertheless, Dr. Watson has great hope of better things. The 
Augean stable will reach such a condition in time that it will be- 
come intolerable. Then Americans will "arouse themselves and 
clean it thoroughly " : 

"There can be no question that, whenever any issue of right- 
eousness is put before the nation, the nation decides rightly. 
What the friends of America desire is that there should be no re- 
lapses and sleeping times of the public conscience, but that the 
strenuous spirit which will always deal with larger abuses should 
be more constantly brought to bear both upon political and eccle- 
siastical life, and the secular spirit be so driven both from church 
and state that no man shall be rich enough to hold the poorest 
minister of Christ in bondage, no body of men strong enough to 
deflect the smallest legislature an inch from the path of duty. " 



THE ENGLISH CHURCH CRISIS AND LORD 
HALIFAX. 

LORD HALIFAX: "/ say, let the people stand by their 
priests ! " 

The Archbishop of Canterbury: "And / say, let the priests 
stand by their priests ! " — The Outlook, London. 

All the religious world in England and a goodly portion of the 
non-religious and irrreligious world was set awry on August 30 
by the publication of Viscount Halifax's manifesto to the lay 
members of the English Church Union. This body, of which 
Lord Halifax is president, exists for the object of furthering the 
" Catholic movement " in the Church of England ; and since the 
announcement of the archbishop's decision advising against the 
use of incense and of processional lights (see The Literary Di- 
gest, September 2), some pronunciamento of this kind bad been 
looked for. Lord Halifax, after premising that he speaks as a 
layman to laymen, and does not pretend to advise the clergy as 
to their attitude toward the "Opinion," proceeds to discuss the 
document itself. He says : 

"I will say that it seems to me to be one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that has fallen on the church since the rise of the Oxford 
movement ; and for this reason : the ' Opinion ' does everything 
that such a document could do to discredit and reduce to an un- 
reality the appeal which the Church of England has ever made to 
the practise of the whole Catholic church of Christ as supplying 
her standard of doctrine and ceremonial. That appeal has been 
the great weapon with which, ever since the suspension of com- 
munion with Rome, the Church of England has always met the 
censures of Rome on the one hand, and the attacks of Puritan 
and Protestant controversialists on the other. This is a matter of 
history. The use of incense in divine service (to the considera- 
tion of which point alone I shall confine myself) was exactly a 
matter which surely should have been tested by the appeal to 
Catholic practise. Consider how the matter stands. No one dis- 
putes the fact that the use of incense in public worship was never 
by name forbidden, tho it was commonly so employed at the time 
of the compilation of the Book of Common Prayer. The utmost 
that was done at that time was to omit all reference to the use of 
incense in the rubrics. In this respect the use of incense stood in 
exactly the same position as the use of an organ in public wor- 
ship. Both were customarily used in divine service before the 
promulgation of the English prayer-book. Neither was men- 
tioned as required to be used in that book ; neither was forbid- 
den. Organs, only by use and wont, and by the toleration of 
authorities, continued to be used. Incense dropped, almost gen- 
erally, out of use. . . . Ever since the English prayer-book came 
into use its services have never been performed without some ad- 
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dition in the way of ceremonial not actually verbally prescribed 
in the rubrics. Every week our church papers contain accounts 
of rites and ceremonies often performed by the bishops them- 
selves which are not contained in, nor sanctioned by the explicit 
directions of, the prayer-book. What are we to think of the jus- 
tice and righteousness of asserting, in order to put down a partic- 
ular practise, a principle of interpretation of our formularies 
which we may confidently say our archbishops and bishops have 
not the slightest intention of impartially applying all round ? " 

The same act to which the archbishops refer, says Lord Hali- 
fax, as basis for their action, also provides that every one who 
fails to attend divine service in his parish church or some author- 
ized place of worship each Sunday and holy day, shall be visited 
by church censures, and fined ' twelve pence ' for each offense. 
It also requires the use of the ornaments of the second year of 
Edward VI., including the alb and vestment. Are the arch- 
bishops going to enforce these provisions likewise ? Lord Hali 
fax thinks that no such impartial interpretation of the act is to be 
looked for. What, he continues, has at this date stirred up the 
primates to "make this raid on the use of incense"? And then 
in spite of the protestation of official and personal respect for the 
archbishops with which he begins his letter, he says in reply to 
this question : 

"Our love for the honor of our church, and our reverence for 
the episcopal office, make us blush with shame to give the only 
truthful reply. Our prelates have been stirred into action in. 
order to appease, by the sacrifice of the religious feelings of some 
thousands of loyal churchmen, the rancors of a profane and blas- 
phemous agitator and his followers, and the threats of sometimes 
ignorant and prejudiced, but always contentious, political parti- 
sans. It is miserable to have to acknowledge it, but it can not 
be doubted that it is the fact, that but for the recent clamor we 
should have been left quietly to worship God in peace, and to 
bring our incense to adorn His worship without molestation." 

In conclusion he gives the laity this counsel : 

"But whatevef course your priests deem it their duty to take, 
stand by your priests. Help them, if need so require, to bear 
the pain of depriving their ministrations of a lawful and Catholic 
adjunct should conscience tell them that they must yield to the 
'Opinion, ' and be true to them in the dark and difficult days that 
will be in store for them if they feel that they must resist the 
officers of the church for the honor of that church which the divine 
Master bids even bishops to 'bear. ' We have been told that in 
the smallest, as well as the greatest, matters we are bound by an 
act of Parliament three hundred years old, an act passed in the 
teeth of the bishops and convocation. If this, indeed, be the 
case, we will do our best to cut through such bonds, and to re- 
assert those inherent liberties of the church of which, as Mr. 
Keble said long ago, no Parliament can deprive her ; but till that 
issue is made so clear that none can mistake it, we shall fight our 
battle as we have been fighting it for the last fifty years, by as- 
serting without flinching the church's rights, and, if need be, by 
suffering for them. The history of the past is full of encourage- 
ment. May it please Almighty God to grant us out of present 
trouble a peaceful issue, or if a conflict there must needs be, 
such a measure of success as will best promote the true interests 
of His church." 

The Weekly Register, a London Roman Catholic paper which 
expresses much sympathy with the High-Church party, tho it 
thinks many of Lord Halifax's argument are unsound, thus ex- 
presses its opinion of the effect of his delivery : 

"The drift of Lord Halifax's manifesto is unmistakable; it is 
a call to resistance, veiled perhaps, but still sufficiently plain. 
It will probably be responded to by a large section. M. Westall, 
the vicar of St. Cuthbert's, Philbeach Gardens, has consented, it 
is true, to surrender the use of incense during the communion 
service, but be does so because he consented to appear before the 
archbishops, and that consent, he considers, curtails his liberty 
of action. And he evidently intends to continue to use incense in 
processions, the use recommended by Lord Halifax as a mini- 
mum. " 



The Daily Chronicle in an editorial comment says : 

"The laity who are of Lord Halifax's way of thinking are 
recommended to support their parish priest if he decides at the 
bidding of his bishop to yield obedience to the strict letter of the 
primate's judgment ; but they are also to support him if he con- 
scientiously feels that he must rebel. Lord Halifax shows plainly 
enough that he hopes for rebellion. He can not regard the 'hear- 
ing ' at Lambeth as the binding judgment of an ecclesiastical 
court. The ' Opinion ' of the archbishops is not ' infallible. ' Noth- 
ing apparently is infallible but the practise of the Catholic church 
which Lord Halifax claims to interpret. The parish priest may 
think that interpretation by the heads of the church, supported 
by the bishops, is, after all, the only secure basis for canonical 
obedience. Lord Halifax trusts, however, that be will not think 
so, and announces that the ritualist priest who stands out for 
private judgment will be sustained in fighting the battle 'as we 
have been fighting it for the last fifty years. '" 

In the mean time, it is announced that the Bishop of London 
has sent a letter to his rural deans asking them to inform the 
clergy of his request that they quietly abandon the proscribed 
usages. The Bishop of Rochester has written individually to his 
clergy asking them to conform to the request of the archbishops. 
One church in London at once suspended the use of incense. Of 
the half-dozen churches in Brighton, only one has complied. 
The vicar of a church in Boston, Lincolnshire, bad declared his 
intention to make no change in his services. The Church Times, 
a leading organ of the Catholic party, advises qualified submis- 
sion. It says : 

"We urge no one to hold out against the archbishops' finding 
if his bishop bids him to acquiesce, but we do urge any one so 
submitting to make quite clear the grounds of his action. Let 
him say plainly that by the advice of his bishop he acquiesces for 
the time being in a wholly unjustifiable restriction, imposed with- 
out ecclesiastical authority, by act of Parliament only." 



SHOULD THE BIBLE BE DRAMATIZED? 

'"T'HE Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, president of the Armour In- 
*■ stitute of Technology and pastor of the Central Church 
(Congregational), Chicago, lately stirred up much discussion by 
saying that he believed that the many dramatic incidents and 
characters in the Old- and New-Testament books should be made 
use of upon the stage, for the ethical education and spiritual 
stimulus which they would afford when thus visualized and brought 
home to the attention of people in a new and fresh light. He 
says (as quoted in the New York Herald) : 

"There is no question in my mind as to the early alliance of 
great Christian and Hebrew history, poetry, and legend with the 
stage. The possibilities of the religious drama are only partially 
used in the Passion Play of earlier times and in the Passion Play 
of the present time. The miracle plays upon which Shakespeare 
laid the foundations of his dramas are more prophetic of the uses 
which shall be made of sacred history on the stage than they are 
reminiscent of a past forever gone. 

"The genius of tragedy will find its literary resources so richly 
endowed for dramatic purposes when the dramatist reads his Bi- 
ble as a book of literature that no question will be asked about the 
propriety of using Scriptural narrations on the stage. More than 
this, as seriousness comes into our literary life we will find dra- 
matic art yielding to the demand of the public, and it will furnish 
such products of genius as will match the art of the painter or the 
sculptor. 

"If it is right and good that Michelangelo should recreate 
Moses by the chisel, that Raphael should recreate the Transfigu- 
ration by the brush, that Browning should recreate Saul by the 
pen, or Mendelssohn recreate Elijah by musical sound, why may 
not the various and rich instrumentalities used in dramatic art re- 
produce, for the same purpose of instruction and culture, the lives 
and achievements, the disasters and triumphs, of the men and 
women of the Bible? 

"A great preacher is likely to have a great deal of dramatic art 
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m him. and he is certainly none the worse for being able to tell 
the story of Judas so that the audience may feel the tragedy of 
mat life and shrink with horror from the possibility of a similar 
tatality of character. Jesus Himself employed the novel for His 
parables, or short stories told for a moral purpose. As I have 
suggested, such a picture as ' The Last Supper, ' by Leonardo da 
Vinci, which at its best added to the religious influence of the 
church in which it was painted, as did the frescoes by Michel- 
angelo in the Sistine Chapel, is only a drama, or a single moment 
in a drama, placed before the eyes. 

"To place a historical scene or a great poetic legend involving 
moral teaching before all the senses appealed to by the stage 

is surely a greater 
work. Some time 
ago an almost un- 
known man, Charles 
Heavesege, printed 
a drama called ' Saul 
of Tarsus, ' and the 
late Lord de Tabley 
wrote his poem call- 
ed 'Jael.' 

"Now, I can con- 
ceive nothing grand- 
er than the drama 
which might be cre- 
ated out of such 
stories as these and 
placed upon the 
stage. When the 
genius rises equal 
to the task of plac- 
ing the career of 
Moses in the hands 
of those able to rep- 
resent King Lear the 
amazing resources of 
literature and the 
grandest historical 
episode of early 
times will be drama- 
tized. 

"Of course these dramas ought never to be presented under less 
religious influences than are those under which the Passion Play 
is given at Ober-Ammergau. I question the usefulness of produ- 
cing the story of the death of Jesus on any stage, but the reason 
for this statement lies only in the fact that it is beyond the reach 
either of intellectual power or moral genius. I can not see, how- 
ever, why such a drama as might be made out of the life of Ne- 
hemiah should not be presented and its presentation produce 
Doble results." 

There is, of course, great division of opinion as to the desira- 
bility of such a modern innovation. Several preachers, including 
Dr. W. H. Thomas, of the People's Church, Chicago, and the 
Rev. S. Parks Cadman, of the Metropolitan Temple, New York, 
have expressed themselves in favor of the plan. A high literary 
critic, Prof. Brander Matthews, says : 

"Why not? There is no valid argument against a story from 
the Bible being put on the stage. It has been done, and done rev- 
erently, in the past, and quite recently in various countries. 

"You. of course, know how the Passion Play was acted at Eas- 
tertide everywhere in the early church. During the succeeding 
centuries it has continued to be presented yearly in some lands. 
In Mexico it is still enacted annually, as well as at Ober-Ammer- 
gau. 

"Can the scenes in the life of Christ be reverently portrayed? 
Certainly. In 1SS0 the Passion Play was given in San Francisco. 
James O'Neill, who was educated for the priesthood, took the 
part of Christ and acted it admirably. The religious drama is 
being rapidly revived. The ' John the Baptist ' of Johannes Su- 
<iermann, the great German dramatist, scored a distinct triumph 
at Berlin recently. The play written by Rostand just before 
' Cyrano ' was ' La Samaritaine, ' an adaptation of the Bible 
story 

"By all means let some one dramatize the best of the biblical 
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narratives. The experiment will do no barm and may result in 
untold good. " 

The Detroit News- Tribune, however, sees in the proposal only 
another sad result of Dr. Potter's statement that the Bible should 
be treated as "literature. " It says: 

"Without doubt, the Bible contains material for the production 
of plays as sensational, and therefore as profitable to the produc- 
ers, as anything that has been thus far exhibited. But heretofore 
such sacrilegious use of divine things has been prevented. It is 
true, as Dr. Gunsaulus says, that music and sculpture and paint- 
ing have drawn their highest inspiration from the Bible. Why 
not, then, the drama? 

" Many reasons can be given why it would never do to dramatize 
the Bible ; but one reason is sufficient, and that is the practical 
reason. The Bible itself is too realistic. It everywhere holds the 
mirror up to nature and calls a spade a spade. It was written to 
be read — not exhibited. Some of its stories are to be read in pri- 
vate — not in public. But some of these latter would make the 
most fetching, the most profitable plays. Once start the Bible 
drama and playwrights will not be slow to seize on the opportuni- 
ties which it affords for the production of plays as voluptuous as 
many that make no pretentions to being religious or even pure. 

"Imagine — for example — the possibilities of such themes as 
' Ruth,' ' Esther,' ' Absalom,' or ' John the Baptist.' with such 
scenes as Boaz and Ruth in the threshing floor at midnight ; the 
royal feast in Shushan palace ; the scene where the ' many 
maidens ' are brought in by Hegai for the king's inspection, and 
Esther was chosen. Then, in ' Absalom ' would be the scene of 
Amnon sick in his chamber being waited on by Tamar, the cur- 
tain to drop, of course, just as Amnon proves himself to be ' the 
stronger.' And the scene resulting from Ahithopel's council — 
the ten women on David's housetop — the curtain falling as Absa- 
lom appears. In ' John the Baptist ' would be the apprehension 
of and casting into prison of John. Herod's birthday feast, with 
Herodia's daughter pleasing Herod with her danse du ventre. 
The scenes shift and the beheading of John in prison is depicted. 
Again the scene is shifted and Herod's banqueting hall is 
shown, with the banqueters more riotous and abandoned than 
before. John the Baptist's head is brought in on a charger, amid 
shouts and uproar. Tableaux ! Curtain ! Finale ! " 

The Baltimore Herald says, with regard to this subject of pos- 
sible irreverence : 

"The principal difficulty concerning the presentation of biblical 
plays would lie in preserving those religious influences which Dr. 
Gunsaulus says should always prevail at their performance. Ir- 
reverent people would be disposed to treat the sacred subjects 
with levity, and friction might ensue in the course of efforts to 
hold such light-minded spirits in check. 

"Could every one witness a religious drama with the reverence 
which inspires the Ober-Ammergau peasants when they perform 
the ' Passion Play, ' even captious objectors might cease to criti- 
cize such productions. But it could hardly be expected that re- 
ligious plays, performed for gain, would always preserve their 
sacred aspect. 

"Nevertheless, there will doubtless be those who will argue that 
the success of ' The Sign of the Cross, ' not merely in a pecuniary 
way, but in the interest it aroused among the religious community, 
warrants the assumption that Bible plays would receive an equal 
amount of respect from the public. No doubt they would, but the 
fact remains that there is a general aversion to seeing Scriptural 
subjects treated upon the stage. 

"Unquestionably, the interest they would arouse could not be 
otherwise than deep, but their sanctity should be preserved at all 
hazards. " 



Victor Hugo On Immortality.— In his old age Victor 
Hugo's thoughts turued strongly toward the belief which most of 
humanity possess in a future life. The Advance says we may 
well place the following eloquent words at this time over against 
the agnostic utterances of Ingersoll : 

"I feel in myself the future life. I am rising, I know, toward 
the sky. The sunshine is over my head. Heaven lights me with 
the reflection of unknown worlds. 

"You say the soul is nothing but the result of bodily powers ; 
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why then is my soul the more luminous when my bodily powers 
begin to fail? Winter is on my bead and eternal spring is in my 
heart. 

"The nearer I approach the end. the plainer I hear around me 
the immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It is 
marvelous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and it is a history. For 
half a century I have been writing my thoughts in prose, verse, 
history, philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song 
— I have tried all. But I feel that I have not said the thousandth 
part of what is in me. When I go down to the grave I can say, 
like so many others : ' I have finished my day's work, ' but I can 
not say 1 1 have finished my life. ' My day's work will begin the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley, it is a thorough- 
fare. It closes in the twilight to open with the dawn. I improve 
every hour because I love this world as my fatherland. My work 
is only a beginning. My work is hardly above its foundation. I 
would be glad to see it mounting and mount- 
ing forever. The thirst for the infinite proves 
infinity." 



not because they are immoral, for they are not ; but they are ad- 
dressed to an audience which has an experience of life, a power 
of reflection, discrimination, and a maturity which the normal boy 
and girl ought not to have. They may be unwholesome for boys 
and girls for precisely the reason that they are profitable fo* 
mature men and women." 



A CHURCH ON WHEELS. 

A DECIDED indication that the Episcopal church in this 
country is a progressive and not a stationary body is a new 
church building just completed on the rectory grounds of St. Mat- 
thews, Jamestown, R. I. It is the first movable Episcopal church 
in America. By a curious coincidence, the first stationary church 



KIPLING IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

A MEMBER of a Methodist church in Indi- 
ana lately made the discovery that in 
some of Kipling's stories in the Sunday-school 
library were to be found a number of words 
which were not quite the best additions to 
make to a Sunday-school pupil's vocabulary — 
in fact, that there was an exceptionally 
choice and varied selection of swear-words. 
This discovery and the decision of the Sunday- 
school to exclude Kipling's books from its 
library have caused much discussion both 
abroad and at home as to whether Kipling 
is or is not suitable reading for children. One of the most re- 
cent editorial comments is in The Watchman (Baptist, Sep- 
tember 7) . The writer says : 

" If ' Captains Courageous ' were the book of Kipling's under 
discussion, we should say that those who have charge of these 
libraries could hardly do better than to put several copies of it on 
their shelves and recommend all the boys to read it. The 'Jungle 
Books, ' whether appropriate or not for Sunday-school libraries, 
are certainly suitable for children ; but beyond these, and some 
stories that could hardly be separated from the books of which 
they form a part, we should say decidedly that Kipling's works 
are not fit for a Sunday-school library. Kipling is a great writer, 
a man of noble ideals, and there is very little in his books that 
even an extreme purist, if he were sensible, would wish to expur- 
gate ; but Kipling is not a writer for half -grown boys and little 
girls. And even tho the children read him, as probably they do, 
they should not do so under the auspices of the Sunday-school. 

" Some people can never be brought to see that the literature 
that is appropriate for adults may not be fit for children. They 
insist upon bringing every book to the standard of virginibus 
fuerisque. It is their highest praise of a writer that he never 
penned a line that a boy or a girl ought not to read. It is proba- 
bly hopeless to attempt to argue with these people, but despite 
their dictum it is safe to assume that there are a number of human 
experiences, upon the portrayal of which it will be useful for the 
adult to reflect, that the young person should not think about at 
all. There are few things in the United States that impress the 
cultivated foreigner more unpleasantly than the practical results 
of this failure to distinguish between juvenile and adult litera- 
ture. An eminent Frenchman lately expressed his surprise that 
young women in the United States freely witness the very plays 
which in France a well-brought-up maiden on no account would 
be permitted to attend. We imagine that the plays in question 
would not do even the maturest person any good, but, barring 
that point, the French undoubtedly make a just distinction in 
discriminating between what is appropriate for the general public 
and for la jeune fille. 

" In a word, that is why we do not believe that Kipling's works, 
aj a whole, should have a place in a Sunday-school library. It is 




THB MOVABLE CHUKCH OF THE TKANSF1G 
UKATION. 

Courtesy of 'l'ht Churchman. 



of this religious body was built in Jamestown, Va. In The 
Churchman (September 9) is given an account of this itinerant 
chapel. The writer says : 

"The structure is a plain chapel, 27 feet long and 18 feet wide. 
A bell tower and adjustable cross project from the front in such 
a way as to permit passage under telegraph wires. The running 
gear consists of large, heavy wheels, with under-trusses reaching 
from axle to rocker-plate. All this is hidden, when stationary, by 
board under-pinning. There are detachable front and rear steps. 

"The interior is a surprise to the worshiper in its beauty and 
completeness. Its open roof, stained windows, oak pews, rich 
chancel furnishings, organ, and font, are successfully combined 
to produce a beautiful albeit tiny house of worship. " 

The chapel was dedicated May 17, its entire cost being $3,000. 
It is located in winter on top of Stork's Hill, Conanicut Island, 
and is drawn by twenty oxen to Conanicut Park for use by the 
summer colony. 

RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

THE German Baptists of America have taken action against the teaching 
and use of instrumental music in their brotherhood. Klder C. M. Yeant 
thus explains their attitude • *' The church has decided that we shall not 
have instrumental music in our churches, yjt the institutions controlled 
and owned by the brethren and under the profession of the brotherhood 
are teaching the very thing the church says they shall not use. The or- 
gans are coming into the churches of our brethren, and it is the product of 
teaching of our brethren. The Gospel is all in opposition to instrumental 
music, from the fact that the church is to sing for the Lord, and a dum*. 
organ has no soul. We might as well get th? gramophone to do our pray- 
ing for us. There is just as much power and just as much spirit in it." 

Dk. Kknnon, the popular bishop of the rather aquatic West of England 
diocese known as " Hath and Wells." is distinctly a non-conformist in mat- 
ters of form and ecclesiastical Grundyism. The Church Standard (Phila- 
delphia) says of him : "It has already been told how he cycles about the 
diocese most unconcernedly with surplice and stole tied on in front. Not 
long since, he stopped short to rebuke an audience for their undemonstra- 
tive reception of his remarks. He was pleading the cause of some mission 
to a model Bath afternoon audience, consisting mainly of dowagersand ear- 
trumpets, and, not evoking a single hand-clap or ' Hear, hear ' stopped sud- 
denly short, and said, reproachfully : ' What a quiet lot of people you are ! * 
The rebuke went home, the old ladi :s applauded, and. finally, gave liberally 
to the collection.*' 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



EUROPEAN COMMENTS ON THE DREYFUS 
TRIAL. 

"PHE progress of the second trial of Dreyfus has, of course, 
* been watched narrowly and freely commented upon by the 
newspapers of all lands. Ever since the beginning of September, 
most of the world has been prepared for the second verdict of 
guilty. It is too soon (as this number of The Literary Digest 




Prance to Paris : " Keep quiet, you madmen I If you go on making 
«acb an exhibition of yourselves, you'll ruin mine I"— Punch* London. 

goes to press) to add to the expressions of opinion on the verdict, 
made by European journals, and reproduced in our columns from 
the cablegrams to the daily press. But comments made as the trial 
proceeded are of almost equal interest. It is evident from these 
that the direct evidence brought against Dreyfus is regarded as 
of extremely flimsy character by nine tenths of the civilized world, 
outside of Prance, and by many Frenchmen as well ; and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is the subject of innumerable jokes. In 
France itself, both the Dreyfus and the anti-Dreyfus press, with 
few exceptions, lost all semblance of a judicial calmness and 
argued the case back and forth in a passionate and dogmatic 
manner. For instance, the Intransigeant declared that Drey- 
fus's guilt is as clearly proven as that of any murderer who is 
caught bending over the corpse of his victim, the bloody knife 
still in his hand ; while the Fronde found proofs of Dreyfus's 
innocence in the fact that he praised his wife before the court, 
and the Figaro said : 

"Unless General Mercier has in bis pocket an autograph letter 
to Dreyfus from the German Emperor, and unless this letter 
shows plainly that the Emperor was intimately connected with 
Dreyfus, it is mathematically impossible for the judges to pro- 
nounce against the prisoner." 

This want of calm judgment, coupled with unmeasured abuse 
of every one who dares to differ in opinion, is likely, so the Jour- 
nal des Dibats (one of the few self-contained French journals) 
thinks, to lead to the restriction of the liberty of the press in 
Prance, a bill for that purpose now pending before the Chambers. 
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It has been asserted in French papers that only the political 
enemies of France believe in the innocence of Dreyfus. That is 
not the case. The press in nations which are wont to draw moral 
support from France are unsparing in their censure. The Inde- 
pendattce Beige, Brussels, says : 

"It is almost incredible that men in high positions are per- 
mitted, day after day, to adduce as 'evidence' such matter as 
has been condemned by the highest court in the land. But these 
high officials and officers feel that their own unmeasured stupidity 
is revealed during this trial ; they know that their credulity, 
which enabled Esterhazy and Henry to lead them by the nose, 
has become patent to all. So they lie and keep on lying, express- 
ing their conviction of Dreyfus's guilt before a court formed of 
simple soldiers, who are accustomed to respect the opinions of 
their superiors. " 

Less gently, the French are censured in countries from which 
they are politically estranged. Especially do the British jingo 
papers handle them without gloves. The St. James's Gazette 
says : 

" We do not want to go where we will meet forgers, perjurers, 
torturers, Esterhazys, and ' la Jllle Pays. ' It is defiling to mix 
with such people, and it is not safe to go where the 'honor of the 
army ' is an excuse for murder — slow murder by form of law. and 
quick murder by assassins in the street. We have to let the 
French know once for all that ' honor. ' as we understand it, does 
not lie in feeding one's vanity by refusing to confess and atone 
for our errors, but in repentance for wrong done and in the deter- 
mination to follow quite other courses in future." 

The Spectator, London, believes that temperament has much 
to do with the French views of this famous Dreyfus case. It 
says : 

"An ignorant Englishman, when told something outside the 
range of his experience, as a rule stolidly disbelieves it, and, of 




THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AT THE BAR OF JUSTICE. 

Marianne (to Justice) : " Away with thee, thou troublesome one ! " 

— Amsterdam mer 

course, refuses to make it a basis of action. The Frenchman be- 
lieves it, and, believing, imagines a thousand monstrous things 
which might be true if only the bases on which be builds them 
were not inventions. Tha old Englishwoman who was told of 
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the flying-fish remarked that her son was lying. A Frenchman 
as ignorant, if told the same thing, would have believed it, and 
immediately have seen clouds of flying-fish darkening the air of 
Prance, and in their fall and putrefaction producing an epidemic. 
... If anybody thinks that illustration too farcical or exagger- 
ated, let him read General Mercier's evidence as to the money 
raised to defend Dreyfus. That officer has had some kind of reg- 
ular training, and has risen to high staff employ, yet he believes, 
and accuses General Jamont, the virtual commander-in-chief, of 
believing, that Germany and England sent £i, 400,000 to Paris to 
be expended in bribery for Dreyfus, and drew, of course, the de- 
duction that such sacrifices would only be made for a secret agent. " 

The Westminster Gazette, London, thinks the great majority 
of English journalists very injudicious in their wholesale con- 
demnation of France. It has pointed out repeatedly that Drey- 
fus, whether he be guilty of the treason attributed or not, is not 
the "spotless angel" some papers would have us believe; that the 
authorship of the bordereau was not determined by the Court of 
Cassation ; and that Dreyfus can not satisfactorily explain his 
secret journeys to Germany. It asks Englishmen to look at the 
case from the following point of view : 

"Suppose that a man had been sentenced by court-martial in 
this country ; suppose that, in answer to an appeal for the reopen- 
ing of the case, Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Red- 
vers Buller declared on their honor that they had sifted all the 
evidence and found the conviction just; suppose that Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman, and Lord Lansdowne 
had from their places in Parliament solemnly affirmed the same 
thing — would not the English people have accepted their finding, 
and attributed the attacks on these men to faddists and fanatics? 
Who can doubt that in this country, as in France, the difficulty of 
obtaining a retrial would have been enormous, and that the bulk 
of people in this country would have held tenaciously to the theory 
of the prisoner's guilt ? " 

Goldwin Smith, referring to the subject in the Toronto Week, 
remarks that " not only in Paris are sedatives required. " " Is it 
possible, " he asks, " that Englishmen can have so far lost their 
heads as to talk of boycotting France? This Dreyfus affair has 
made lunatics of all who have dealt with it on either side. If 
anything like an attempt to boycott France or the Paris Exhibi- 
tion were made, the very first angry question that presented itself 
would infallibly lead to war. " Some English papers also assert 
that the Jews, by their want of moderation, have done more harm 
than good, to Dreyfus. Even the Socialist organ Justice (Lon- 
don) turns from its defense of Dreyfus to warn " the Jew press " 
that the Jews themselves are to blame for much of the bitter feel- 
ing against them in France. It is certain, also, that the attitude 
of the Jews in this matter has also influenced people in Germany, 
where the Liberal press is almost entirely in Jewish hands. The 
Tageblatt, Berlin, one of their most powerful organs, demanded 
that the German Government should furnish, unasked, a list of 
the spies in its employ, to show that Dreyfus was not among 
them . The Conservative papers declared, of course, that that was 
impossible. The Correspondent, Hamburg, expressed itself to 
the following effect : 

It must be remembered that the German Government has al- 
ready done everything in its power. Officially and unofficially it 
has been declared that Dreyfus never had anything to do with the 
German Government. Were the German Government to ap- 
proach France officially in this matter, the Government of France 
would certainly resent it. Moreover, the anti-Dreyfusards have 
repeatedly declared that any statement made in favor of Dreyfus 
is in itself unworthy of credit, and need not even be examined. 
When such a statement comes from Germany, it is immediately 
regarded as an unwarrantable interference with the internal 
affairs of France. 

Much sympathy has been expressed with M. Labori for the 
attempt upon his life. No other feature of the case, perhaps, 
contributed so much to the international conviction that Dreyfus 
is the victim of a conspiracy in the General Staff. Labori's pluck 



and energy, which enabled him to continue the defense after a 
few days' respite, have earned for him much admiration. The 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says : 

" We read continually in the French papers that France wants 
a man. Well, that man is found. Since the days of Gambetta 
(also a lawyer) , France has not had such a man. He is respected 
by friend and foe alike. And let it be understood everywhere 
that nothing but bis love of justice influences him. He has never 
received a cent for his work on this Dreyfus affair, not even from 
Zola ; he refused payment. " 

The effect of the trial upon the Government of France and 
upon the relations of that country to the other nations of the 
world has also been widely discussed. The opinion that gener- 
ally prevailed, even before the verdict was rendered, was that 
"L* Affaire" was certain to injure the prestige of France. The 
St. James' s Gazette, London, said on this point: 

"Suppose the court-martial, with the best intention in the 
world, give their verdict against Captain Dreyfus. It follows 
that no foreigner will be safe a moment in France if it pleases the 
chiefs of the army to declare that his condemnation is needed for 
' the honor of the army. ' But suppose that the court-martial does 
acquit Captain Dreyfus, what follows? Well, what follows is that 
by his acquittal a large body of the most important officers in the 
French army, and many of its leading politicians, are covered 
with infamy. They are shown to have acted with a mixture of 
cunning and ferocity which oue does not expect to meet outside 
of the seraglio, or of the durbar of Abdur- Rahman. In either 
case, in what position is France left, and how is it possible that 
we should continue to treat her as a really civilized nation? It 
will become necessary to revise our relations to her altogether, 
and no delicacy of language will alter essential facts." 

The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, does not so much fear for the 
safety of the individual in Fiance as for the existing form of gov- 
ernment. Its overthrow, thinks the paper, must greatly reduce 
the international prestige of France, as only a state of anarchy 
can follow. It argues in the main as follows : 

The Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet, composed of men whose repu- 
tations have not been sullied by scandal, and who are considered 
the only ones strong enough to maintain order, is in great diffi- 
culties. Already the Premier is asked to summon the legislature, 
under the pretext that the danger of war, caused by the insults 
heaped upon fcreign countries and their representatives, renders 
the presence of the deputies absolutely necessary. Now every- 
body knows that no foreign power will go to war because a few 
French generals hope to save their honor by besmirching thegood 
name of other people. The deputies who clamor for a session 
wish to overthrow the cabinet. The anti-Dreyfusards have de- 
clared most emphatically that they will not respect a verdict of 
"not guilty. " It is quite as certain that the partizans of Dreyfus 
will not be satisfied if he is resentenced. They have tried legal 
means to establish justice. If they fail they will follow M. de 
Pressense's example, who has allied himself with the anarchists. 
But if Zola and his friends unite with the anarchists and other 
revolutionaries, the overthrow of the republic is certain. 

Such fears are expressed in France also, altho the majority of 
French papers agree with the Matin, Paris, which believes that 
little is to be feared from the Dreyfusards, but that it is the 
"antis" who must be conciliated. 

The Epoca, Madrid, regards the attitude of the supposedly 
strong French cabinet as one of great weakness. There is too 
much pandering to mob violence, too much liberty for dangerous 
cranks like Guerin. It continues : 

"The mere desire to avoid bloodshed is not sufficient to excuse 
this weakness. If you want to govern according to Quaker prin- 
ciples, you must first convert your subjects into orderly, law- 
abiding Quakers. Perhaps France may gain much by having a 
William Penn at its head ; but we doubt it. Past experience and 
the character of the people show that much firmness is neces- 
sary." 

The Pester-Lloyd, Budapest, is one of those many papers in 
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Germany and Austria which believe that an army led by men 
such as Mercier, Boisdeffre, Roget, and their companions need 
not be feared, as such officers can not possibly compete with the 
strictly honorable men who lead armies in Central Europe. The 
LUyd says ; 

"And yet to men like these the future of France is to be com- 
mitted ! They have excused their base conduct by saying that to 
tell the truth would cause a war with Germany. To-day they do 
not scruple to insult all officers outside of France by telling the 
most unblushing lies and endangering mpst seriously the repub- 
lic Are these men who hire assassins to prevail ? The result of 
tiw Rennes trial must decide the fate of France. " 

That the prestige of France has suffered materially in Russia 
is also evident. The St. Petersburg Rossiya declares that the 
military chauvinism of France must lead to financial ruin. In 
the Novosti. Prince Baryatinski writes that "the lies, the for- 
geries, the calumnies practised by the French General Staff will 
ruin the country." The Grashdanin, a paper said to be under 
the Czar's special protection, shows that the result of the Rennes 
trial must appear anything but satisfactory at the Russian court. 
It says: 

"It is certain that the ultimate solution of this question will 
give great satisfaction to all hcnorable men in high circles in 
Russia. A few Russian papers sympathize with the enemies of 
the Waldeck Rousseau cabinet, and hope that Dreyfus will again 
be sentenced. In serious political circles this idea does not pre- 
vail. There the energetic attitudeof Waldeck -Rousseau receives 
applause, and a verdict in favor of Dreyfus will be regarded as a 
bond between France and Russia. " 



Here and there a writer points out that France is not the only 
coon try where violations of justice occur. An Irish correspond- 
ent of The Westminster Gazette (London) writes: 

"You English are amusing. Many a Dreyfus case (assuming 
far the moment the innocence of Dreyfus) has taken place in 
Ireland, but one word from a Home Secretary, or the chose jugie, 
ended the matter whenever it was broached. Scandals may al- 
ways be avoided by quietly hushing them up. But the French 
are fools. They never could have managed the raid inquiry, for 
instance. I am full of awe when I meditate on English fair 
play- 

The French certainly regard the attitude of the other nations 
as extremely pharisaical and unjust. The Journal des Dibats, 
Paris, in a lengthy article expresses itself to the following 
effect . 

In France, where the light of intellect shines no less brightly 
than elsewhere, opinions are very much divided on the Dreyfus 
affair. Some people, honest good people, are convinced of Drey- 
fus's guilt; others, equally honest and good, believe him inno- 
cent. The majority no doubt leave the matter in the hands of the 
court which has been appointed to judge it. But the foreign 
journalist acknowledges no such restraint. He has judged the 
case already. He will not even hear of an appeal against his 
decision. He knows nothing of the doubts which trouble the 
French. 

The foreign press, we are told, stands in defense of right, of 
justice, of truth. We would like to point out to them that France 
is a country where questions of justice and humanity have always 
been given due importance. There is not a country on earth 
where a case of this kind would have been permitted to assume 
such proportions. This evidence of native generosity is an honor 
to France, but it also makes her in a measure a victim. For the 
foreigners abuse this generosity by gratuitous championing. We 
can not but say to our critics : This question does not concern 
you; we know what is necessary in the interest of right and 
truth. The best thing you can do is to mind your own business, 
for the cause which you make your own will not be benefited by 
your interference. Your attitude is such that we can not believe 
ia the purity of your motives. — Translations made /or The Lit- 
iy Digest. 



LINES OP CLEAVAGE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

AS the news of the South African controversy has come from 
day to day through the press agencies (which are controlled 
by the British), it has appeared as tho Mr. Chamberlain has found 
it necessary to curb his warlike ardor. The interpretation which 
continental papers are disposed to place upon these reports is 
that John Bull thinks twice before attacking with shot and shell 
the enemy who has so long resisted diplomatic assault. The 
Journal des Dibats, Paris, expresses itself in the main as fol- 
lows : 

The Boers in the Cape Colony sympathize with their relatives 
in the Transvaal, that is clear. To what extent, however, they 
will assist in repelling British pretensions is not certain. Yet 
the fact that Mr. Schreiner. the Cape Premier, allows ammunition 
to be supplied to the Orange Free State, and declares that be 
wishes the Cape Colony to be strictly neutral during the approach- 
ing struggle, proves that the great majority of Cape Afrikanders 
are opposed to British ambitions. 

The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 

"Mr. Schreiner's efforts to preserve peace will not be success- 
ful if the English jingo organs have their way. He is now ac- 
cused of high treason because he wishes to keep the Cape Colony 
as long as possible out of the difficulty. The jingoes act as if 
they did not know that the majority of the inhabitants in the Cape 
Colony sympathize with the Transvaal. As if they did not know 
how that colony became a British possession ! In sober truth, if 
Mr. Schreiner manages to prevent civil war, he is a very smart 
man." 

The Times, London, refers to the refusal of Mr. Schreiner to 
prevent the Free State— a friendly power — from obtaining am- 
munition, in the following terms: 

"The curiously narrow and technical view of his duties taken 
by the Cape Premier on this subject might have produced a less 
unfavorable impression, were it not for the extraordinary state- 
ment he is alleged to have made in regard to bis attitude in the 
event of war. Should war break out, be is reported to have said, 
'he should do his very best to keep his colony aloof from the 
struggle. ' That phrase, if it be accurate, in its natural sense be- 
trays a startling misconception on the part of Mr. Schreiner of his 
duty both as a colonial statesman and as a British subject. What 
would have been thought of the governor of an American State 
who had declared his intention of keeping his State aloof from 
the war with Spain? The issues of peace and war do not rest 
with the colonial authorities, but with the government of the 
Queen, and when that government has declared war it is the duty 
of all loyal subjects, whatever their position, not to keep aloof 
from the struggle, but to do their utmost to bring the struggle 
to a successful end." 

But the Courant, Utrecht, points out that the Britons, as a 
race, mean to establish, by force of arms, a superiority over the 
Afrikander race, while the latter once for all refuse to acknowl- 
edge that superiority. It is the old story of a people who refuse 
be governed without their consent, and the Cape Colony Afri- 
kander will not permit the Briton to dominate if that makes the 
Briton domineering. Threats of dire vengeance are already ut- 
tered in the jingo press. The St. James's Gazette is full of sug- 
gestive proposals. One of these runs as follows : 

"We are told that in case of war with the Transvaal we shall 
have to deal with some thousands of farmers from tho Cape 
Colony, who will reinforce the Boers or cut our communications, 
as well as with similar volunteers from the Free State and Natal. 
The Dutch inhabitants of our colonies, that is, tho treated as 
fellow citizens, are some of them disloyal. To encourage the 
rest it might be as well to make it clear that every duty of a neu- 
tral will be strictly enforced in the case of the Free State on pain 
of the forfeiture of her independence ; and that all farms within 
our boundaries, the owners of or next heirs to which are proved 
to have served against us, or which are shown to have been 
transferred simply to avoid the penalties of treason, will be for- 
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feited. They might very well be balloted for among the British 
and colonial troops after the war." 

What arouses special resentment in Great Britain is that Portu- 
gal could not well detain the ammunition intended for the Trans- 
vaal, since the Cape Colony refused to detain cartridges " whose 
distribution could not well be controlled after the consignments 
had crossed the Free-State border. " Yet many British Liberals 
acknowledge that Britain's attitude toward the Boers is open to 
criticism. The Westminster Gazette says: 

" The last thing a prudent man would do, even if he meant war 
with the Transvaal, would be to furnish the material for civil 
war at the Cape. Yet in their hurry to anticipate the state of 
war, some Cape and some British politicians are capable of most 
foolish proceedings, as we have just seen. A day or two ago, the 
Cape Progressives were burning to commit a breach of legality 
against the Orange Free State for the sake of stopping a consign 
ment of cartridges. Now, apparently, we find that our own Gov- 
ernment has overreached itself and courted an awkward rebuff in 
the attempt to stop a little ammunition from passing through 
Portuguese territory. The moral is— and it extends to the whole 
of these proceedings— that you can not have the benefits of war 
and peace at the same time. " 

Civil war in South Africa would be a very complicated affair. 
Some of the native tribes would side with the British— the Basu- 
tos, for instance, who regard the Orange Free State as their 
hereditary enemy, and were saved from annexation to that coun- 
try by British intervention. The Matabele and other northern 
tribes will undoubtedly side with the Boers. All natives, bow- 
ever, will plunder the whites indiscriminately when they get the 
chance. There is, even in the old colony, the stronghold of the 
Afrikander Party, a section of Boers who affect English ways 
and speech, and will act as Tories. On the other band, Rhodesia's 
loyalty is not at all assured. The Frankfurter Zeitung, Frank- 
fort, says : 

"Against the will of the people the Chartered Company has 
instituted a ' legislative council ' of eleven members, seven of 
whom are appointed by the company itself. That is about as 
much as if the German Bundesrath had forty Prussian members 
This 'fake' representation has given Rhodesia a customs tariff 
which taxes to the utmost all necessaries of life (nearly everything 
has to be imported) . Whisky, however, the curse of South Africa, 
goes in duty free, to please the great whisky barons of the Cape. 
Sir Alfred Milner has ratified this tariff, despite the protests of 
the population. The result was indignation meetings throughout 
Rhodesia At one of these the Rhodesian people were described 
as ' Uitlanders ' in the land they inhabit, 'John Company ' being 
the ' Burgher. ' But if that tariff is not altered, an early crisis 
may be expected in Rhodesia." 

It is doubtful that the company will reduce the tariff unless it 
can get hold of the Transvaal gold- fields. Its debts amount to 
nearly $30,000,000. — Translations made for The Literary 

Digest. 



A PARLIAMENTARY CONFLICT IN PRUSSIA. 

GERMANY is at present the scene of a struggle of no little in- 
terest to America. The Government wishes to extend the 
already extensive system of canals which intersect the country. 
This, in addition to facilitating the export of industrial products, 
would, it is feared by the Agrarians, increase the importation of 
agricultural produce, and hence the latter, commanding a major- 
ity in the Prussian. Parliament, have somewhat unceremoniously 
thrown out the Rhine-Elbe canal bill, which is specially favored 
by the Emperor. The manufacturers, the plutocracy, and the in 
dustrial laborers, all of whom are in a measure opposed to a strong 
monarchical government because it prevents them from exercising 
predominant influence, are now forced to support the Emperor; 
and the great landlords, the farmers, and the farm laborers, by 
tradition and choice the most loyal supporters of the crown, must 



either consent to relinquish their claims to recognition or become 
the real opposition party. The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says : 

"To the last the Government has failed to be firm in its deal- 
ings with the Conservatives, and that is why they have dared to 
throw out the canal bill. This weakness is only a consequence 
of the want of backbone shown for years by Ministers of the Mi- 
quel and Hammerstein type. Who governs in Prussia anyhow ? 
The Agrarians think that, without their consent, nothing can be 
done. The German people will watch the end of the struggle 
with keen interest, for it may break up the rule of the Conserva- 
tive Party in Prussia." 

The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, points out that the Minister 
for Public Works, von Thielen, has declared in the most ener- 
getic manner that the Government will not drop the matter, as 
the Rhine-Elbe canal is an absolute necessity. The paper does 
not believe that the Conservatives will win in the end and says : 

"Not only the Ministers who formerly belonged to their own 
organization, but the Emperor himself has opposed the Agrarians. 
They took up the gage and they have won a victory. But tho we 
are sorry to find that a work of great economic importance has 
been shelved for a while, we are pleased because the political 
situation is cleared. The Agrarians have paraded their strength 
because they do not believe that the Emperor and bis Ministers 
are in earnest, or willing to enter into conflict. It will not be 
long now before we know whether Germany is ripe to be placed 
under the yoke of the Farmers' Alliance." 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, declare that they could 
not accept the canal bill because the Government had threatened 
them. " It would have been undignified," remarks the Deutsche 
Tages- Zeitung, and the Hamburger Nachrichten declares that 
the Conservatives would have lost all prestige if they had meekly 
accepted the terms of the Government. The Kreus-Zeitung . the 
organ of the "Junker" Party par excellence, hopes the Govern 
ment will now understand that even the loyal Conservatives must 
occasionally be considered when important economic interests are 
at stake, and says : 

" It is to be regretted that Chancellor Hohenlobe threatens to 
leave out of all consideration the wishes and needs of the Agra- 
rians when new commercial treaties are formed. The Conserva- 
tives wish nothing better than to work hand in hand with the 
Government for the welfare of the country. There is no need of a 
rupture. There is no reason why the Government should fancy 
that its prestige has suffered, merely because the Conservatives 
have rejected a government bill Moreover, even the canal pro- 
ject may revive. If further agitation results in the conversion of 
present opponents, the canal bill may pass at some future time. 
But there is no need to hurry. " 

Of no little moment is this German conflict to Great Britain. 
On the one hand the hope is expressed that the Agrarians may 
successfully block the way to further industrial development in 
Germany On the other hand, there is a wish that the proud, 
unbending Prussian squires may be bumbled by the Emperor. 
Here and there it is suggested that an earnest conflict would dis- 
turb Germany sufficiently to cripple her industries and yet humble 
the "Junkers. " " If any breed of foreign politicians be ' pizen ' to 
the liberty-loving, free-trading Briton, it is these Prussian Agra- 
rians," remarks the outspoken London Outlook, and in another 
place it says : 

"The present Emperor is striving vigorously to develop the 
means of transit in Germany, by canals and railways to make 
swift communication between factory and field, and to increase 
the German commercial fleet; all this in view of the fact that in 
1904, when Germany's tariff treaties with Austria- Hungary, Bel 
gium, Italy. Rumania, Russia, Servia, and Switzerland expire, 
she will be in a position to start a new policy. What that policy 
may be it would be hard to say absolutely, but things tend to 
prove that she is meditating the overthrow of our commercial 
supremacy. " 

The Journal des Dibats, Paris, thinks it possible that the Em- 
peror may ally himself with the Liberals against the Conserva- 
tives: but admits that such an alliance could not be lasting. It 
is doubtful that the estrangement between the King — for it is as 
King of Prussia only that William II. acts in this matter— and 
his chief supporters will last. A few government officials who 
voted against the canal bill in the Landtag have been disciplined, 
and the bill will again be brought forward. On the other hand, 
some concession will be made to the class which furnishes nine 
tenths of the officers and officials in the country. — Translations 
made for The Literary Digest. 
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Trade Mark. 

Frorr) "Tbe Lii?ei? Store. 

Viewed from the standpoint of its provision for strictly household requirements, 44 The Linen Store" 
welcomes its patrons to a view of a finer and fairer and fuller stock than ever. 
TABLE CLOTHING. 



This fall finds us ready with things new, beautiful, and 
exclusive in fine damask table-cloths and napkins , also a 
choice selection of Lace Luncheon and Dinner cloths, 
centre pieces, scarfs and doylies, in Renaissance, Point 
Arabe, French Crepon, Duchesse and Venetian ; Hem- 
stitched Tea Doylies, Tea and Luncheon cloths and 
Scarfs in great profusion. 

BED COVERING. 

Blankets of finest wool, in every size. '* Patent Satin " 
quilts of beautiful design, in all sizes, from that of the 
babies' crib to those for extra large double beds, and some 
especially long for brass beds. Irish hand-embroidered 
Bed Spreads, beautiful in design and execution ; Lace Bed 
Se's, of the very latest style and patterns. These with 
wool and down filled silk and sateen covered comfortables, 
are suggestive of the stock. 



BED LIINEIN. 

The sleeping comforts provided by us are in perfect 
keeping with the requirements of refined people. Sheets, 
with lace insertion, lace edge and drawn work, with pillow 
cases to match ; Irish hand-embroidery on bed sets ; also 
all sizes and grades of fineness in plain hemmed and hem- 
stitched bed linen; with the one fact common to all — 
every thread pure linen. 

TOWELS AND TOWELING. 
. For the bedroom, the bathroom, the butler's pantry and 
the kitchen. Damask and huck, hemmed, hemstitched, 
and fringed towels; huck toweling, with damask figures of 
fleur de lis and other attractive designs for the bedroom. 

A full supply of bath towels and sheets, rough and 
smooth. 

For pantry use, glass towels and toweling, in all widths 
and sizes, and an equally full ass< rtment of suitable goods 
for the kitchen. 



Vlslto s to the c;ty are cordially invited to walk through our store and look at the beautiful goods above referred to. 

J/\7VIES McCUTCHEOIN «fc CO. 

■4 West 33d Street, New York. 



FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Minister Loom is writes from Caracas, in regard 
to a plan recently presented to the Government 
which, says the minister, looks to the construction 
of the greatest system of inland water-ways in 
the world. It is proposed to connect by means of 
canals the great river systems of the continent of 
South America, making a navigable water-way 
from the valley of the Orinoco to that of I.a Plata, 
inclusive. The estimated cost of this work is (aoo,- 
ooo,<xo, which figure, however, is largely conjec- 
tural, ns no accurate surveys or detailed state- 
ment of the probable cost has ever been made. 
It is not unlikely, continues Mr. Loomis, that this 
matter will be taken up seriously by some of the 
South American governments within a few years. 

Minister Pinch transmits from Montevideo the 
following letter published in a local paper, show- 
ing the surprising yield of rice in the department 
of Rivera: 

"The first planting of rice by Mr. Juan Letnos 
was ij< kilograms (3.3 pounds) which yielded 150 
kilograms (331 pounds), a profit of ico to 1. A 
sample of the rice has been inspected and is pro- 
nounced to be of the best quality. Encouraged by 
this splendid result, Mr. Lemos will extend his 
plantations next year. If the enthusiasm for 
national production spreads, the department of 
Rivera will, from its soil and climatic conditions, 
become one of tbe richest in the country.** 

Minister Finch writes from Montevideo also that 
the shipments to Montevideo of coal during the 
first quarter of the year 1890 amounted to 75.610.67j 
kilograms (74,416 tons). 

As Hongkong has no custom-house, the only 
official source of information concerning imports 
and exports is the annual report of the harbor 
master. His report for the year ending December 



31, 1808, has just been published, and it contain:, 
many items of interest to American exporters and 
shipowners who are interested in the commerce of 
southern China and the Philippines. It will also 
be interesting to note the increase of American 
shipping in this port in 1808 over 1S97. This has 
all taken place since August, within a period of 
four months. The increase of 1899 will be fully 
double that of 1898, because of the large number 
of ships plying between Manila and Hongkong 
that have gone under the American flag, and be- 
cause of the greater consumption of Amerxnr. 
goods in Manila. The total tonnage enter. ng and 
clearing this port for the year i&,3 amounted to 
17.265,780 tons, an increase compared with 1897 of 
1,327,606 tons. There arrived 39,815 vessels, ag- 
gregating 8.648,274 tons. Eleven steamers flying 
the American flag entered during 1898, ns against 
4 in 1897. Thirty-two sailing-vessels came in under 
the American flag, as against 30 in 18 ,7. America 
standing second to Grer.t Britain, with 36 under 
the British flag. Tho yecr iS.,8 was marked by 
heavy trade in rice and coal, and tho introduction 
of oil from Langkat, Sumatra. The demand for 
rice was largely from Japan, and that for coal 
was a result of the late war with Spain and the 
centering of so many foreign fleets in this harbor. 
The American kerosene-oil trade remained prac- 
tically the same as in 1897. American flour shorn s 
a considerable increase in spite of the fact that 
from April to August the Manila market was 
practically closed to it. Hongkong in-ported 
from tho United States 270.204 tons i f cargo, as 
against 278,71 1 tons from the continent of Europe 
and 416,377 tons from Great Britain. The imports 
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1V One-piece Collar Button 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint 

You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. Best for Ladles' Shirt- Waists and Children's 
Dresses. The .Story of a Collar Button gives all 
particulars. Postal us for it. All jewelers sell Kreiueita 
buttons. 

KREMENTZ & CO., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
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from the Philippine Islands amounted to 169,526 
tons. The exports from Hongkong to the United 
States amounted to 148,525 tons and to the Philip- 
pine Islands to 152,395 tons, leaving a balance of 
trade heavily in our favor. Among the imports 
in which the United States is interested are 103,544 
tons of flour, 36,611 ions of cotton and cotton yarn, 
55,160 tons of hemp, 67,362 tons of kerosene in bulk, 
and 59,115 tons of kerosene in case, all of which 
items except kerosene show an increase over 1897. 
There arrived during 1898, on vessels of all classes, 
3,290,902 passengers. The total revenue of the har- 
bor department, which is made up of light dues, 
licenses, and internal revenue and court and office 
fees, amounted to $183,628.01. These figures in 
some measure show Hongkong's importance in the 
shipping world. The peculiarity of the Hongkong 
trade is that the consumption of imports on the 
island itself is so small, as compared with the 
bulk of the trade, that it can be stated that al- 
most all imports are again exported. Hongkong 
has often been called a vast bonded warehouse 
and clearing-house for southern China and the 
surrounding countries. 



"During the past fiscal year, certain noteworthy 
ohanges for the better have taken place in my 
consular district," writes our commercial agent at 
Noumea. 

A Mr. Bernheim, owner of extensive mining 
property in the northwest of the colony, recently 
completed a narrow-gage line of railway, 40 kilo- 
meters (24.85 miles) in length. The rails and roll- 
ing-stock were imported from France. Two other 
lines are in course of construction, one of 40 kilo- 
meters, on the east side of the island, at Kouaona, 
and one of 30 kilometers (18.6 miles), close to 
Bourail, a small town north of Noumea. A line 
of 150 kilometers (93 miles), to be built by the 
local government, will probably be commenced 
in February next, the contract for which I hope 
will be secured by a United States firm. A fifth 
line in the extreme north is in contemplation. 

The mining industry is in a flourishing condi- 



For General Debility 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. L. Severance, Greenfield, Ma^s., says : " For 
years I have prescribed it in general debility, nervous ex- 
haustion and insomnia, with the happiest results." 
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UGAR is not improved by the ad- 
dition of sand ; neither is White 
Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
such mixtures branded and sold as " White 
Lead," "Pure White Lead," etc. 

You can avoid these by making sure that 
the brand is right. Those named in the 
margin are genuine. 

W\ By using National Lead Co. 'a Pure White Lead Tinting Colore, 

1 l\CC an V desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various style* or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 



National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 



tion ; nickel, chrome, cobalt, and copper ores are 
being rapidly extracted. From every quarter of 
the globe orders for minerals are received by the 
leading firms, and I am informed by the director 
of Le Nickel, at Noumea, and the general mana- 
ger of the firm of L. Ballande & Co., that they 
have taken important orders from the United 
States, and shipments are being prepared for that 
country. 



ORIGINAL BEEF. 

A vegetable beef tasting like flesh-foods, 
containing twenty-five per cent, more food ele- 
ments than beef, that can be served in the same 
manner as beef or chicken, is the new food 
product called Protose. It is purely vegetable 
in character, containing no trace of animal sub- 
stance. It is original beef. Its discovery was 
as great a surprise to those conducting the in- 
vestigation from which it resulted as it has been 
to all who have become acquainted with its 
marvelous properties. It is more easily digested 
than any flesh-food. The digestibility of vege- 
table proteids is always increased by cooking, 
whereas the reverse is true of animal proteids ; 
hence Protose may be eaten freely without risk 
of indigestion, biliousness, gastritis, or any other 
of the grave i'!s which not infrequently follow 
the free use of flesh-foods. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the makers, 
the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 71 Washington 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will secure a sample 
can. 



PERSONALS. 

Beecher and Ingersoll were always great 
friends. Mr. Beecher had a celestial globe in his 
study, a present from some manufacturer. On it j 
was an excellent representation of the constella- 
tions and stars which compose them. Ingersoll 
was delighted with the globe. He examined it 
closely and turned it round and round. "It's just \ 
what I wanted," he said ; "who made it?" "Who 
made it?" repeated Beecher: "who made this 
globe ? Oh, nobody. Colonel, it just happened 1 " 

C. S. Batterman, one of the best-known mi- 
ning men in the Rocky Mountain States, was on 
the stand as an expert in an important mining 
case m Nevada, and was under cross-examination 
by a rather young and "smart " attorney. The 
question related to the form that the ore was 
found in, generally described as "kidney lumps." 
"Now, Mr. Batterman," said the attorney, "how 
large are these lumps— you say they are oblong- 
are they as long as my head?" "Yes," replied 
Mr. Batterman, "but not so thick." The attorney 
subsided, and even the judge could not help smi- 
ling. 

Johann Strauss died only a few months ago, 
but already a series of regrettable disputes has 
arisen regarding the wealth that he bad accumu- 
lated. The great composer was thrice married, 
and his body had rested in the Friedhof scarcely 
a week when the second wife, from whom he had 
secured a legal separation years ago, instituted 
legal proceedings to contest his will. By this will 
Strauss had secured to his third wife and step 



OATMEAL AND DYSPEPSIA. 

We are noted the world over as a nation of 
dyspeptics. Kew people, realize, however, that 
this trouble originates in the food. Nearly 
every family uses oatmeal or some other form 
of cereal breakfast foods. It is prepared by 
placing a little -water over the cereal and 
allowed to cook a few minutes, and then served 
at the morning meal. The cereal then al>ounds 
in starch, and very few healthy stomachs can 
digest starch in this manner, and the strong 
stomach soon becomes impaired when forced 
to digest these foods which contain so much 
partially cooked starch. 

Oatmeal and other cereal foods should never 
be served when cooked less than five hours. 
This constant cooking converts the starch into 
dextrin, and makes the cereal palatable and 
nutritious. 

" Treat the stomach fairly, and it will treat 
you well," is an old and true adage. 

One of the ve: y best foods that one can eat 
is Granola. It is a scientific combination of 
wheat and other cereals. The grains are 
skilfully cooked, converting the starch into 
dextrin, and rendering the cereals easy of 
digestion. Chemical analysis shows that one 
pound of Granola contains as much nutriment, 
muscle, and brain properties as three pounds 
of beef. A few teaspoonfuls of this scientifi- 
cally prepared food, with the addition of milk, 
make a delicious meal, ready to serve in an 
instant. Granola can be found on sale at all 
first-class groceries. The picture of the famous 
I Battle Creek Sanitarium will guard the pur- 
I chaser against counterfeits. 
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INVESTMENT 



STOCKS in some Air- 
Power and Liquid 
Air Companies are 
worth buying. For 
particulars apply to 

EMM ENS STRONG & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association) 

... I Broadway, New York . . . 




Christian Cleanliness 

Whv do you permit a custoi at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home 1 Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used' Send/or our free book — it tells altatout it. Atrial outfit lent /ret. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box I.. Rochester. N. Y. 
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AND PREMIUMS- FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.. Larkin St., Buffalo. N. Y 

OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN LITERARY DIGEST, MARCH aSTM. 
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The Treatment of 
Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine. 



Mr. Hunt, of Knoxvlllc. Tenn.. 
writes: " 1 was a great sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism, having to go 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
lithine was recommended to me so 
highly that I gave it a trial. In a 
short time I discarded my crutches 
and am now a well man. 1 will 
recommend the Tartarlithine to 
others." 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINS. 
95 Fultoi Street, New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 




1 HEAR THEM SINGING. 

The information obtained from "Around the World " 
by Miss Edna Crayton, of Cogan House, Pa., resulted 
in the complete restoration of her hearing after having been 
deaf ten years. Sent free on request. Address, Interna- 
tional Aural Co., C incinnati, O. Thirty days' treatment 
free conditionally. 



EUCALOL 

CURES Sffisr 

V %J LYU\J HAY FEVER 

EUCALOL has cured thousands, and will 
cure you. To prove its merits we will send 
PUPP on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, 

av a-, a 25 cent package of EUCALOL. 

THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Pulton St., New York. 



Free to Bad Stomachs. 

To prove that K renter's Dys- 
pepsia Powder is the most meri- 
torious remedy for all forms of dys- 
pepsia , 1 will send a large box for 
l 5c. postage, the price (50c.) to be 
sent only in case you are benefited 
after a week'* trial. Otherwise 
return powder by mail. 

J. Ritchie. Durant, I. T., 
writes : " It relieved exceedinely 
aggravated dyspepsia with wlii .li 
( 1 have suffered for years." 
Mention this paper. 
JOHN KREMER, DruEglst, 4 j8 7th Ave.. N. Y. 




daughter, as well as his sisters, moderate incomes 
for life, and then made the Society of Friends 
of Music his heir-at-law. He disinherited his 
brother, the well known Edouard Strauss, and 
made no provision for the destitute widow of his 
brother Joseph. The Austrian marriage laws are 
exceptionally severe, and in the case of Strauss 
and his second wife there were impediments to an 
absolute divorce such as would have enabled him 
to marry again legally. So, after the legal separ- 
ation granted by the court, Strauss emigrated to 
the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, resided there 
for a period, obtained an absolute divorce from 
I his "legally separated " wife under the laws of 
the duchy, and then married for the third time. 
This evasion of the Austrian marriage laws de- 
; prives Strauss of the court favor which he had en- 
1 joyed, and it seems certain that in the strict 
I legal sense his second wife is his rightful widow, 
whereas his third wife, for whom he has provided, 
had no authentic claim on him. The Austrian 
I laws of succession provide that a wife can never 
be disinherited, but has always a claim on at 
least one third of the property left by her hus- 
band. Under these circumstances the second 
wife of the great musician has every prospect of 
I securing that much of his wealth. At present she 
in poor circumstances, earning her living in a 
photographic studio i.i Terlin. 

At the Metropolitan Club in Washington re- 
1 cently, General Joseph S. Smith, of Maine, gave, 
among some other interesting reminiscences of 
his official It to at the capital in the "military 
period" following the War of the Rebellion, the 
following recount of a colloquy between General 
Sheridan and General Meigs that Smith had 
himself overheard : 

General Sheridan was noted for his facility in 
epigrammatic speech. General Meigs was the 
architect of the Pension Office, and was inordi- 
nately proud of his achievement. When Sheri- 
dan came to make his official inspection of the 
building Meigs accompanied him. Sheridan went 
thoroughly over the structure from top to bottom 
without passing any comment, but when the in- 
spection was completed he turned to his guide 
with: 

"Well, Meigs, I have only one fault to find with 
it." 

"What's that. General ?" asked the delighted ex- 
Quarterraaster-Generat. 
"It's fireproof," replied Sheridan. 



Thomas Dunm Enoush has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday at bis home in New Jersey. 
He is the oldest living graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Still, his fame continues to rest 
on t!ic shoulders of immortal "Ben Bolt." 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



A Reactionist.— Weary Willy : "Dey say ac- 
tion and reaction are always equal." 

Frayed Fagin : "Yes; I t'ink one uv my an- 
cestors must have worked himself to death and 
I am de reaction, "—/'xt*. 

For the Truth.— "That man called me n liar.a 
cad, a scoundrel, and a puppy. Would you advise 
me to fight for that?" "By all means. There's 
nothing nobler in this world, young man, than 
fighting for the truth."— Tid-Bits. 

Aa She Knterexl the Room. — Bobby (at tea- 
table) : "Why, she aint't dusty .-. bit." 

His Mother: "Dusty ' Who? What?" 

BOBBY : "I mean Aunt Lavina. Didn't you 
tell Mrs. Glib yesterday that she had been on the 
shelf four y ears ? "— Tid Bits. 



The " Profesh,"— HOTEL-KEEPEK 
for rooms are two dollars up." 

ACTOR : "But how much for the ' profesh ' ? I 
am Hamfatter Hamlet, the tragedian." 

Hotel- keeper : "Oh, in that case it will have 
to be two dollars down."— Exchange. 



"My rates 



Then Relations Became Strained. — "This 
milk," said Mr. Oikum, as he looked into 



THE NEW INSULATION CURE FOR 

Rheumatism and 
Sleeplessness. 



I /til. AUU.2. U» 1 




Nearly 10,000 Sold 

FREE TRIAL. 

We wish every sufferer from Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, Neuralgia. Sciatica, Pains in 
Muscles and Bones, Nervous Weakness and 
Lessened Vitality to make a free trial of our 
treatment. Simple as it seems, it is based 
on science, following the theory of Dr. 
Brown-Sequard that these ills are due to an 
excessive flow of electricity from the body 
to the earth. Our method is to stop this 
flow by means of SLAYTON'S ELECTRIC 
SWITCH GLASS BED CASTERS. We do 
not claim a sure cure for you. but we know 
their use has brought permanent relief and 
cure to thousands, and we ask : Is it not 
worth while to make a free trial ? 

We have hundreds of testimonials from 
ministers, doctors, lawyers and persons of 
highest culture. The following is a fair 
sample : 

Fall River, Mass., June 26, 1899. 
The Slayton Electric Caster Co„ 
Tecumsch. Mich. 
Gentlemen : — After trial of the casters you sent me, 
I have no excuse for returning them, as 1 am certainly 
very much improved since putting them on the bed. I 
have a very peculiar and stubborn case of rheumatism, 
which has always been worse in summer than in 
winter. 1 had already commenced to have the swell- 
ing and stiff joints that come on every summer, but 
after four weeks' use of the casters, the swelling and 
stiffness is hardly noticeable. Thank you for your 
liberal treatment in my case. I hope to give you an 
even better report in the near future. 

} Very respectfully yours, Geo. E. Reed. 

FRFP TDIAI P °R one week. We 

Stayton Electric Switch Olass Casters, on receipt 
of I7C to pay postage. If you do not want them, re- 
turn them by mail. If they help you, send us $3.00 
(the regular price) at the end of the week. State 
whether for brass, iron or wooden bedsteads. Abo, 
be sure to read our adjoining advertisement, headed 
" Impossible to Catch Cold." 

THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO. (Ltd.). 
35 Hlffh Street, Tecumseh. Mich. 



ImpfMullile to Catch Cold. 

We want you to make a free trial of Slnyton's Sfnt 
Glass Insulating Insoles, and subject them to the severest 
test you cm de\ise. Hundreds testify that their use brings 
absolute immunity from catching «>(d (except in case of 
wet shoe-.). They are a great aid to the beneficial cfttct of 
our Klectric Switch Casters (see advertisement), a w nder- 
ful aid to sufferers from rheumatism, neuralgia, and all 
nervous ailments. We will send you a pair for trial on re- 
ceipt of 5c. to ever posuge ia*c. if you wish to try the 
Casters at the same time , on condition that one week alter 
receiving them you either return the insoles or send u- fj.oo, 
the regular price. I eading drug stores can supply them if 
vou insist. Slayton Klbcthic Caster Cu., Tecuniseh, 
Nlich. 

STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 



Mwt Irarablr aad l>eeorut1\e. Sintnhle for all building* 

t NumerouN d*ni(nw. Srnd for Cntahtffut, 

n , r the H. S. NORTHROP. 52 Cherr* Street. New York 
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£ven as Y ou an( * 



By BOLTON HALL 



FOURTH 
EDITION 
NOW 
READY. 



Author of "Who Pays Your Taxes," 
"Equitable Taxation, " "Stories for 
Little Citizens," Etc. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

This is a presentation, by means of popul.ir and 
simple allegories, of the doctrine of the late Mr. Henry 
(.eorpe and the principle which underlies it. The 
allegories have a considerable amount of humor in 
them, Mnd not a little biting sarcasm on the follies of 
g jveriiment. 

The teaching of Mr. George as to the land question 
is but a practical application to our political affairs of 
the message of our great religious teachers. The 
book, taking as a basts the work of Tolstoy, one of 
GjOTge'a economic disciples, on ''The True Life." 
shows in its second part what that message is and how 
it may be applied to the ordinary life of you and me. 

No more simple and easy way has been devised of 
explaining the extent of L nd Monopoly and its 
effects than by such fables as " A Nineteenth t. entury 
S.imantan A Divided Inheritance," " The Char- 
itable Man," "The Deserving Horses," "How the 
Ot'ier Half Lives (upon Us)," and others. 

Many of these Fables have been published in The 
Twentieth Century , The I'oke, Outlook, Kingdom 
and other reform papers. 



Sold everywhere ,or sent post paid on receipt of price 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queen St., London. 114 5th Ave., New York 

Manuscripts Promptly Examined. 



The Dwight School for Girls 

While in beauty and healthfulness of situation, 
desirability of environment, and efficiency of equip- 
ment, Dwigjht School offers peculiar advantages, 
the chief aim, kept constantly in 
view, is true scholarship. The 
standard of instruction is indicated 
by the admittance of its 
graduates without 
examination to 
leading colleges. 
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\w rinunen' ly currd by a physician -ft 
■tcccb nptH-ltthft for over eitrliU-en ye«n*. 

Pupil* nmy lire in the fnrtittition and re- 
ceive the doctor'*. imtwhihI treatment fend 
care, our new location, tuljoiii.r.K* Vntral 
Park ami Hudson Klver, In unsurpasst-d. 
Refer by |»eriniwit,ii lo 

. Pit. Cll vKLK* II. 1'*HK1U KST. 



. (iunboat Yaukft. 
.lMncetonColIeK* 
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Capt Bro 1 

rVuf. Woodson W'lua) 

Dr. W.A. HAMMosn.Kx Si) rtfeon (Jen U.S.A. 

Applicants inav rely upon haviiiK the 
be-t treatment knon n. The ci-h brated 
1 German ami French im-thotU ai e utilized. 
Itcatches mc here i n ,, >r ,, vt .,i | )V the MitfKe»ti.»nt* of ft prosrrew- 
" " 1 give A mericaiiphTwcllin. Send fort ircu- 

lar, " How Wf Treat StammeHriff T«i-l>«y." 
F. A. BRYANT, M.IX, - 105 West 72d Street. 
iFor Nearly Twenty Year- i t J» AVe*t 14th St., N. Y.) 




Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

QOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. QOERZ 

ber^r^SSu. « East Union Square, New York. 




Chauncy-Hall School 

FOUNDED 1828 

Prepares more boys for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology than any other School in the 
country. Also prepares for all collegiate, law, 
and medical institutions. Send for catalogue. 

TAYLOR. DE MERITTE A HAOMR 
458 Boylsten St., Boston 

Mention The Literary Pkikst. 



pitcher and began fishing for something with a 
fork, "reminds me of the quality of mercy." 
u What do you mean?" his wife demanded. **lt 
1 . not strained."— Chicago Times-Herald. 

liostonians Abroad.— FUunr : "Tlie Hulcums 
are very discreet." 
Dnniiy : "In what way." 

PODDY: "They never smile when they are in 
public together. They are afraid people will think 
they are not married. They both of them hate a 
scandal above all things." Boston Transcript. 

In the Wrong Order.— Miss Jackson : "So yo' 
don't fir.k Mistall Johnson will be a success behin' 

de bat?" 

Mr. Whitewash: "No; yo' see, a catcher am 
expected to run like de dickens an' catch afoul; 
but, Johnson am in de habit ob catchin' de fowl 
first an' den runnin' like de dickens."— Judge. 

Solicitous for Providence. — Beth (whose elder 
sisters have just returned from abroad, at iter 
devotions): "Please let papa and mamma live 
always-and, God, if you want to be h:tppy you'll 
never have Minerva and Martha die, for they'd 
make you awfully ashamed in heaven, comparing 
things there with what they saw in Europe."— 
Judge. 

Professional Convenience. — PATIKNT: "I say, 
doctor, just what is this ' grip' anyway ? " 

Doctor: "Why, my good fellow, that's the 
name we doctors have for everything nowadays 
but appendicitis." 

Patient: "Ah! and what is appendicitis?" 

Doctor: "Why, that the name we have for 
everything but the ' grip.' "—Judge. 



I.Ike Dewey. -MRS. Stubb : "John, is that you 
coming home at such an unearthly hour?" 

MR. Stubr : Yes, M-Maria ; the club had a little 
D-Dewey toast to-night." 

Mrs. Stubb : "Well you remind me cf Dewey." 

Mr. Stubb: "In w-what way, M-Maria?" 

Mrs. Stubb: "A long time coming home."— 
Chicago .Yews. 

The Irish of It.— "An Irishman who had taken 
a seat in a theater other than the one his reserved 
check called for was remonstrated with by the 
nshor, who insisted on his getting up and giving 
his seat to the rightful purchaser. "G'wan wid 
ye." excitedly retorted the Celt ; "the fate is 
moine, an' Oi'll sbtand up for me roights ef I hev 
to sit here all noight."— Richmond Dispatch. 



T 1 ?! PRATT TEACHERS' AGENCY 

70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

Recommendft teachers to college*, schools and families; 
advises parent** about schools. Win, O. Prutl, Mgr. 

Mention THE LlTKRAKY DlOKST. 



mlUCeTCDII A COLLEGE AND 8BMI- 
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Current Events. 



Monday, September //. 

—The judges of the court-martial at Rennes 
send a request to President Loubet that Oreyfus 
be not again degraded. 

— General Benjamin F. Tracy continues at 
Paris his argument in behalf of Venezuela before 
the Anglo. Venezuelan boundary arbitration com- 
mission. 

— Rear-Admiral Farquhar is appointed com 
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minder of the North Atlantic Squadron in place of 
Rear-Admiral Sampson, who will be assigned to 
command the Boston Navy Yard. 

-The Secretary of War appoints a central 
Puerto Klean relief committee to systematize 
the work. 

Tuesday, September 13. 

— Emile Zola's open letter in L'Aurore causes 
a stir in France. 

-Jlmlnez enters the city of San Domingo 
and receives a warm welcome. 

—Sir George Stewart White is appointed 
commander of the British forces at Natal. 

Cornelia* Vanderbllt dies suddenly at his 
New York residence, from an attack of paralysis, 
aged 56 years. 

—A sword is presented by the people of Balti- 
more to Captain Dyer, who commanded the 
cruiser Baltimore in the battle of Manila. 

Wednesday, September tj. 

— Great damage to property is caused by a hur- 
ricane in Bermuda, 

—A conference for the discussion of trusts 
and combinations opens at Chicago. 

— President Schurman, of Cornell, issues a full 
statement of his views on conditions in the Philip- 
pines. 

-The White Star Line steamer Oceanic, the 
largest vessel afloat, arrives in New York, hav- 
ing completed her first voyage to this country. 

Thursday, September 14. 

-Admiral Watson cables from Manila that 
the gun-boat Paragua has captured and destroyed 
a Filipino schooner and silenced a rebel force at 
Balemao. 

Messrs. Denby and Worcester of the Philip- 
pine Commission are recalled from Manila by 
President McKinley. 

—It is announced in Washington that the Presi- 
dent will take no action regarding either the 
Dreyfus case or the Transvaal dispute. 

—The Philadelphia Export Exposition is 
opened with formal addresses. 

— Pension Commissioner Evans issues a reply 
to Ins critics who attacked him at the G. A. R. 
Encampment. 

Friday, September jj. 

—Many lives are, lost and much property de- 
stroyed by floods In upper Austria. 

-Rear-Admiral Schley is assigned to com- 
mand the South Atlantic Station. 

-W. J. Bryan refuses to debate with W. Bourke 
Cockran before the trust conference In Chi- 
cago. Mr. Cockran speaks freely on trusts to a 
Urge audience. 

-Sir Richard Webster begins the summing up 
on behalf of Great Britain in the Yenezuelun 
ease. 

Saturday, September ib. 

—The Chicago trust conference adjourns 
without passing any resolutions. W. J. Bryan 
makes a two-hours speech on the suppression of 
trusts. 

-Gen. Rnasell A. Alger retires from the sena- 
torial contest ir Michigan. 

-Senator Hanna arrives from Kurope and 
gives his views on politics. 

Sunday, September 17. 

-President Krager's reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lam refuses to accept the latest British proposals, 
»ad hostilities are regarded as imminent. 

- A new anti-trust organization, national in 
•cope, is formed by delegates to the Chicago con- 
ference. 

*lx negro miners are shot in a race riot at 
Cartersville, III. 

-Bx-Speaker Reed, in a letter of thanks to 
Msine Republicans, includes a covert attack on 
the President's Philippine policy. 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for tbit Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Dioest." 



Problem 416. 

By B. J. M. Mark, Leiden. 
First Prise Schachbundes Problem Tourney. 
Black— Five Pieces. 
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White-Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 417. 

By J. Carb6 y Batlle. 
From "f'robltms a" Esc hacks.' 
Black- Five Pieces 
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White-Five Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 41a. 
Key-move, Q-Ri. 
B -Q Kt 3, which caught many of our solvers, is 
answered by R— K B a. 

No. 411. 

B-Kt 6 Q— K 3, ch R — K 5, mate 



Kt or R-B s K x Q must 

Q-Q 3, ch 



Kt— B 2, mate 



R-K s 



R x Q must 
Q-B5 



3- 



R— K 5, mate 



P Kt 4 K-K 6 

Other variations depend on those given. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.;C. R Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; C. F. 
Putney, Independence, la. ; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C. ; A 
Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; T. R. Denison, Asheville, 
N. C. 

410 only: F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; W. 
R.Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. ; J. Astrdm, Milwau- 
kee ; C. F. McMullan, Madison C. H.,Va ; the Rev. 
S. Westor-Jones, Windsor, N. S.; W. MOller, New 
York City ; C. E. Lloyd, Washington C. H., O. ; 



W. A. Lassell, Fawn Grove, Pa. ; Dr. G. S. Hen- 
derson, Jackson. Mo.; "Trinity College," Hart- 
ford ; F. H. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa. ; R. Ander- 
son, Palmer, Neb.; Miss K. S. Winston, Richmond 
College, Va.; F. B Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; 
G. W. S-V., Canton, Miss. 

411 only: Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing Sing, N. Y.j 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cambridge, III. 

Comments (410): "A fine problem "— M. W. H.; 
"Another feather in Mackenzie's fez"— I. W. B. ; 
"Very ingenious "— C. R. O.; "A good key and a 
good all-round a-er "— C. F. P.; "An elegant prob- 
lem "-M. M. ; "The Q dies but the K lives -J. G. 
L; "Merits considerable praise"— A K.; "Key, 
plain; variations, beautiful "— F. S. F.; "Quite 
a pleasing problem"— C. D. S. ; "A peculiar jum- 
ble "-W. R. C; "A beautiful problem "— C. F. 
McM.; "A masterpiece, and very difficult "— S. 
W-J.; "Easy"-R. W. P. ; "Above criticism "— J. 
A.; "One of your best"— F. L. H. — 

(411) "Magnificent in mechanism, motto, and 
mates"-I. W. B.; "A great problem"-C. R. O.; 
"A fine composition; one of the best you have 
published "— C. F. P.; "The key is a temporizing 
move. I like a key that amounts to something"— 
M. M. ; "An excellent production"— J. G. L. ; 
"Well conceived "—A K. 

W. H. H. C, Canadian, Tex., got 408 and 409. 
C. R O. got 406 and 407. G. W. S-V., "Trinity 
College." C. Whitaker, Boone, la., J. M. Irwin, 
Moulton, Ala., C. E. Eppert and F. B. Stephenson, 
Terre Haute, Ind , Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, 
Ark., were successful with 408. Dr. O. F. Blank- 
ingship, Richmond, Va., got 400. 

The Italian Mate (August 19). 

Q-R8ch RxKtch Kt— Q6.ch 

K xQ (must) K— Kt 2 (must) 3 K — R 3 (must) 
R- R 5 ch R--B 6, mate 

4 P x R (must) 5 

" Napoleon at Chess." 

We take this game and comments from the 
The Times. Philadelphia: 

"It is well known that the great Napoleon played 
Chess and frequently, too. The table is stilt 
shown at the Cafe 1 de la Regence, where the 
Sub-Lieutenant Bonaparte had his daily game 
during the Reign of Terror, and of his latter 
games as Consul and Emperor three specimens 
are preserved. The following, the last of the 
three, was played at St. Helena : 



NAPOLEON. 

White. 

1 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 

3 P-Q 4 

4 Kt x Kt 



GEN. REHTKANO. 

Black. 

P-K 4 

Kt— Q B 3 
Kt xP 
P x Kt 
B — B 4 



5B-B4 

"The conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz 
plays for a rapid development. 

6P-QB3 Q-Ki 

"General Bertrand had not read the modern 
analysis of this opening. 

7 Castles Q— K 4 

"A light goes him up. White's last move was of 
a subtle nature and the K P a Greek gift, for Na- 
poleon is ready to pin If the P be taken. 



8 P— K B 4 

9 K— R sq 



P x P ch 
P x P 



"The conclusion shows that Napoleon had all 
the genius of a modern brilliant player. 

to B x B P ch K— Q sq 

If he takes, then P x Q, discovering check. 



11 P x Q 

12 i: X Kt 

"If R x B, Q— Kt 3 follows. 
.3 Q— Kt 3 



P x R (Q) 
B K 2 



P-QR4 



"Of course, General Bertrand could have im- 
proved his last move, but perhaps he wasn't feel- 
ing quite well, or knew that Napoleon didn't like 
long games. Well, be that as it may, the Em- 
peror now forced a brilliant mate in five moves." 



Games from the London Tournament. 

Lasker Pushes His Pawns. 
French Defense. 



LACKER. 

White. 
1 P-K4 

a p-q 4 

3 Kt-O B 3 

4 B-Kt 5 

5 »'-K 5 

6 B-Q2 
7P1B 
8 R-O3 

ooiki 

10 P— K B 4 

11 P-B 4 
11K1Q 
13B1P 

14 Kt— B 3 

15 B— Kt 5 

16 B x Kt 

17 Kt x P 

18 K R-KKtsq B- K 5 
iqRxP K— K 2 



SHOWALTEK. 

Black. 
P-K 3 

p-y 4 

Kt-K I! 3 
B-Kt 5 
P— K K 3 
B x Kt 
Kt-K 5 
Kt x B 
P-Q B 4 

y-R 4 

" x Q ch 
Px P 

X P 

Kt— B 3 
B-O 2 
B x P 
B x P 



LASKER. SHOW ALT KR. 

While. Black. 
0K-K3 B-Ri 
1 Q R-K Ktsq y R-Q B sq 
iKt-Kt! P-Kt* 
' Kt-Q 6 OR-l!sq 
KR— Klsq 



P-B 4 
R x R 
P-K R 4 

P-R 5 
P-R4 

P-R 5 
Px P 
P- B 5 



B x R 
R-y sq 
K — i: sq 
B— R 2 
R-Ktsq 
R x P 
R-B 3 
K-04 B— li 7 
R y B sq B-Kt 6 
R— O Kt sq K-<> 4 
P-B s B— B 6 
P 1 P II x P 

R— K B sq Resigns. 



The Game that Cost Janowski the Secoho 
Prize. 



Ruy Lopez. 



IANOWSKI. ST E IN I TZ. 

While. Hiacli. 

1 P-K 4 P-K 4 

2 Kt-K B 3 Kt- ij B 3 

3 B Kt 5 P-Q 3 



ST FINITE. 
Black. 
P 



. P-04 

sKt-B, 

6 II— Q B 4 

7 B-R3 

8 o-y 2 



B-y 2 
K Kt-K 2 
P— K R 3 
Kt— Kt 3 
B-Kt 5 



9 CastlesQR B x Kt 



10 P x B 

11 B 1 P 

12 B-K 2 

13 Q x Kt 
.4 P-B 4 

5 B— Kt i 



P x P 
K Kt-K 4 
Kt x B 

p-y b 3 
Kt— y 2 

Kt - B 4 



16 K R-Kt sq Q-B 2 

17 B-R 3 Kt- " 

18 B x Kt 

19 Kt — K 2 

20 R x P 

21 Q x B 

22 P-Q R 3 



K 3 
Px li 
Q-R 4 
B x R 
Castles 
P-K 4 



I IANOWSKI. 

! While. 

2>PxP QxQ 

28 Q x Q R x Q 
!agKt-Kt3 R— Kt s 

1 30 P- K B 3 R-K B < 

131 P-Kt 3 P-Kt 4 

3 aR-Ra 
133 K- Kt 2 

34 K-Bsq 
135 R-B sq 

36 R-B 2 
1 37 Kt-Bsq 

,8 Kl-K 3 

39 R— Kt 2 

40 R— Q a 

41 R-B 2 

42 K— Kt 2 

43 Kt — Kt a 

44 K— B 3 

45 Kt-lG 

46 R— B sq 



23 P-B 5 Q-B 4 

24 R-K B sq Q-B 5 

25 Q— Kt 4 K R-Kt sq 

26 Q-B 3 P-Q 4 



17 - l ~p3 ^ 



K-Qi 
K-K a 
K-B 2 
R-K R S 
K-B 3 
R-Q a 
P-K R« 
R-K Kt« 
R-Q 5 
R— Kt 8 ch 
R— K 8 
R (K 8)-Q« 
P-QR 4 
R (Q 8)— Q 7 
R-K 1 
P-Kt 5 ch 
P x P ch 



49 K— Kt a 

50 K— Kt sq 

51 P-R 4 R(B 7 )-Q7 
Resigns. 



R (O 5 > -Q 7 
R x II P 



B 3 P-Q 4 
8 P— K R 3 to restrict the scope of the Q B 
might have been an advisable precaution. 
Steinitz improves upon his previously-played de- 
fense with 10.., P x P, White's P— Q 5 generally 
driving back his Kt— Q Kt sq ; and White omit- 
ting 19 Q— B 4 gave Black a better position than 
he ever had with his unfavorable defense. Jan- 
owsky, getting impatient, brought the unsound 
sacrifice of 20, R x P, after which Steinitz, with 
the exchange ahead, played remarkably well, and 
won the game in good style. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Seventeenth Game of the Finals. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 



A. I.. JONES. O. E. WICGF.RS. 




6 Kt— B 3 

7 P-Q P-3 
SPxlIP 
9 P-Q Kt 4 B — Kt 3 

10 P— B 5 li— B 2 
11B1H Q x B 

12 Kt-QKts Q-K a 

13 Kt-Q 6 Kt-K . 
■ 4 Ktifl 
'5 Kt-Q 4 

16 Q— B 2 

17 P x Kt 

18 R— II sq 
.9 B-Q 3 

20 R— Q sq 

21 R— Q a 

22 B— K a 

23 Castles 

24 O— Kt 2 
2 5 ftxQ 




A. I.. JONES. 

White. 

26 PxP 

27 R— R sq 
8 K— B sq 

2t, 1>— B 3 
30 R x P 

32 \-% 2 

33 B— R 6 

34 K-K 2 

35 B x Kt 

36 R— y 2 
,7 P-Kt 5 
,SR-t>4 
toRiR 

40 R— Kt 4 

41 R x Kt P 

42 P-Kt 3 

43 R-Kt 4 

44 P— Kt6 

45 P-Kt 7 

46 P x P ch 

47 P-R 4 

48 K— K sq 

49 K-K 2 
I >rawn. 



O.E.WIGOBS 

Black. 
Kt— B6 
P-K 4 
Kt— K s 
Kt-Q 3 
P — K 5 
R— B 8ch 
P-B 5 
P— K 6 ch 
Kt-B $ 
Px B 
R— B 6 
R— t sq 
R— Kt 6 
Px R 
P-K Kt 4 
K-Kta 
K — Kt 3 
K— B 4 
P-R 3 
K-K 4 
PxP 
K-B 4 
K — K 4 
K— B 4 



Little comment is necessary. The game is badly 
played on both sides. Black, having the decided 
advantage, gives it up. On his 35th move he had 
a won game, but he permits White to win his 
most valuable P. Then he should not have al- 
lowed White to get his P beyond Kt s. The ex- 
change of Queens by Black was unnecessary and 
greatly weakened his game. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



DEWEY'S HOME-COMING. 

THE one prominent man in America to-day who is not made 
the object of disparaging cartoon, quip, or editorial is the 
very one whose monopoly of the public attention would seem 
most likely to challenge such treatment. Even the host of papers 
which oppose and ridicule the idea of nominating Admiral Dewey 
for the Presidency do not hint that the admiral would not make 
an excellent President, but argue that his very greatness and dig- 
nity should be a reason for keeping him out of the turmoil of 
party politics. The Chicago Tribune makes the following analy- 
sis of the causes that have led up to our present state of admira- 
tion and homage : 

"Americans hold Dewey in high esteem because he has given 
abundant evidence that he is more than a sea commander. Dur- 
ing his long stay at Manila he shone as a diplomatist and a man- 
ager of men. He maintained his own dignity and that of his 
country. He got his Government into no disagreeable complica- 
tions. He curbed the bumptiousness of the German admiral 
without disturbing the amicable relations of the two nations. He 
won the respect and confidence of other foreign officers, naval and 
civiL He did not commit himself with the Filipinos, and he did 
nothing to estrange them. He displayed during long and trying 
months those qualities of caution, prudence, and adaptability to 
men and to circumstances which one does not expect to find, as 
a rale, in the blunt sailor. 

" Dewey endeared himself to his countrymen, again, by insist- 
ing on staying in the Philippines long after he had won his fight 
and Manila had surrendered and was occupied by American sol- 
diers. He could have come home, without impropriety, to wear 
his laurels while they were green. He was urged to return and 
enjoy the plaudits of his admiring countrymen. Others would 
have done so, but be refused. 

" He was willing to let his subordinates go home, when he saw 
their health demanded it. But, tho in ill heajlth, he would not go 
himself. He endured patiently the intolerable climate of a 



Philippine summer. He sweltered in Manila Bay when he could 
have been enjoying the refreshing breezes of the Green Moun- 
tains, or giving advice to the peace negotiators and enjoying the 
hospitalities of French officials. His tarrying at Manila might 
have cost him his life. He knew that, and that it is counted less 
glorious to die of malaria or liver disease than to die like Nelson 
at Trafalgar; and yet he remained, because duty bid him. That 
has been his motto, and it is for his devotion to duty, displayed 




Copyright, I8», by FrincM Btajunin Johtutoo. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
From his latest photograph, taken at Gibraltar. 

in days of peace as well as in the clash of battle, that Americans 
honor him. His victory is nearly a year and a half old. The 
battle flags have long been furled. A welcome on account of 
that victory would be a little belated. But he is welcomed rather 
for what he has done since he sank the Spanish fleet than for 
sinking it. Peace for him has had its victories no less renowned 
than those of war." 

The suggestion that Admiral Dewey be made President — a 
proposition advanced last year by the Louisville Courier- Journal 
(Dem.), but dropped when it was learned that the admiral disap- 
proved of it. and now brought forward again by the New York 
World (Dem.) — is not meeting with much favor among the 
press. Postmaster-General Smith's organ, the Philadelphia 
Press, says : 

" Evidently, the gravity of the peril which confronts the party 
of free trade, free silver, and anti-everything elss has deprived 
some of its most vociferous mouthpieces of a sense of humor, for 
nothing could be more incongruous, nothing more productive of 
ridiculous possibilities than Dewey, newly converted to Democ- 
racy, trying to stand on some of the shaky platforms which would 
be built up under him by such artisans as those wno constructed 
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the amazing structure the Ohio Democrats stand on with such 
trepidation. But it is useless. In the first place. Admiral Dewey 
is not a Democrat ; secondly, he is not a candidate, and, thirdly, 
he believes in all those things and stands for all those things in 
American life to-day that the Democrats would repudiate. He is 
an 'Administration man,' and, as he confessed to another Demo- 
cratic organ, he does not believe in naval or army men running 
after political preferment. As he said : 

" 1 1 am convinced that 1 have not studied political questions and political 
methods enough to make a satisfactory President of the United States. The 
nation has given me an office I am competent to fill, and 1 am not looking for 
another job. If I were out of work I might be tempted to look at these 
things differently, but as it is I can regard the whole question impartially, 
and I believe that the country should select Presidents who are trained and 
experienced in the science of civil government rather than to take a man 
from the army or navy.' 

"But why say more? The whole issue of the 'only candidate ' 
who can save the Democratic Party belongs to the realm of the 
ridiculous, save in so far as it is confession — the frank utterance 
of those who see the game is up and grasp blindly, fatuously at 
anything." 

Leslie's Weekly, however, is inclined to think the admiral a 
Presidential possibility : 

"The most recent declaration of the admiral, and the clearest 
and most comprehensive, was given in an interview had with him 
in Manila on February 19 last by Edwin Wildman, the special 
correspondent of Leslie's Weekly. With this gentleman the 
admiral discussed the possibility of the Presidency with unusual 
freedom. When asked if he was a Republican or a Democrat he 
replied: 'A sailor has no politics. I come from Vermont, and 
you know what that means. To be anything but a Republican in 
Vermont is to be a man without a party. Our flag-lieutenant 
comes from Georgia. He tells me that to be anything but a 
Democrat in the South is to be a nobody. If I lived South I 
would probably be a Democrat. ' The admiral added that he had 
not voted in many years, and that his vote was usually influenced 
' by personal preference or local conditions, ' and as to the Presi- 
dency he said: 'Don't you think it would be presumptuous to 
accept a nomination before it is offered? Perhaps it would be 
equally previous to reject it. ' The general drift of the admiral's 
remarks was complimentary to the existing Administration and 
against the suggestion that he should be a candidate. 

"The unanimous choice ever again of any man for the Presi- 
dency seems extremely doubtful. If any one could have it, 
Dewey under existing circumstances could be thus favored. 
First, because he is the hero of the nation ; secondly, because he 
is more familiar than any one else with the grayest problem that 
now confronts us— the Philippine question'— (it should be noted 
that the London Spectator advises the appointment of Dewey as 
the governor-general of the Philippines) ; and thirdly, because 
his unanimous election would set at rest the fears of the business 
world regarding grave financial disturbances that will obviously 
follow another campaign with Bryan pitted against McKinley on 
the old platforms. 

"It would be unique and extraordinary if both parties were to 
indorse Dewey, making his nomination unanimous and the Presi- 
dential election a mere matter of form. Such an eventuality, if 
it were possible, would remove the one great menace to a contin- 
uance of the country's present extraordinary prosperity — that is, 
the menace of a Presidential election, with all that that implies 
of a possible change in our financial and economic policies. 

" While The World's suggestion, therefore, appears to be fan- 
ciful, it is obviously not to be laughed at." 

Two timely articles on Admiral Dewey in the October 
McClure' s, one by Governor Roosevelt and the other by Joseph 
L. Stickney, a newspaper correspondent who has known the ad- 
miral intimately, are summarized and commented on as follows 
in the Boston Journal : 

" It was by no accident that George Dewey was in command of 
the Asiatic squadron of the United States navy when the war 
with Spain broke out. He was, it is true, in line for this com- 
mand and available for sea service in the autumn of 1897. But 
he was sent to that station, as Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, testifies in McClure' s 
Magazine for October, ' because, to use the navy language em- 



ployed at the time, it was deemed wise to have there " a man who 
could go into Manila, if necessary." ' 

"This assnrance, of course, is official and authoritative. Ad- 
miral—then Commodore— Dewey was deliberately selected for 
this service out of the officers of ' flag rank, ' the real admirals and 
commodores of the navy. At that time there were six rear ad- 
mirals and ten commodores. Some of them were already in com- 
mand afloat; some were on important shore duty; some had jnst 
returned from sea. So not all of the sixteen, by any means, could 
be considered, but we have Governor Roosevelt's word for it that 
Commodore Dewty was chosen with forethought, and that be 
1 owed the appointment to the high professional reputation he en- 
joyed and to the character he had established for willingness to 
accept responsibility, for sound judgment, and for entire fearless- 
ness. ' 

"This choice of the Administration, Governor Roosevelt says, 
was influenced also by the opinions of certain officers of high 
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professional merit who happened just then to be in Washington. 
'All these men,' it appears, 'were a unit in their faith in the then 
Commodore Dewey, in their desire to serve under him should the 
chance arise, and in their unquestioning belief that he was the man 
to meet an emergency in a way that would do credit to the flag. ' 
This is a significant revelation that, as far back as the autumn 
of 1897, President McKinley and Secretary Long really regarded 
war with Spain as very possible, even as probable, if not certain, 
and that, without saying anything about it to the country, they 
were preparing their fleets and picking their commanders. 

"In another most timely and valuable article in McClure' s, Mr. 
Joseph L. Stickney, staff correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
who was once a naval officer, has known Dewey for years, and at 
his request served on his staff as an aid in the battle of Manila 
Bay, declares that the appointment of Admiral Dewey to the 
Asiatic Squadron was, in a special and personal way, the work of 
President McKinley. If this is so, it is another signal instance of 
the President's talent for selecting the very best men to do the 
great work of the nation. It was at one time reported that Dewey 
did not desire the appointment — that he preferred something else, 
and that he accepted it rather under protest. 'I have, however, 
unimpeachable authority for saying,' Mr. Stickney writes, 'that 
the admiral wanted that command, and had hard work enough to 
get it. ' And he quotes Admiral Dewey directly : 

"'"Did you expect a war with Spain, Admiral?" I asked him. ' 

" This was the reply r 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that I expected it at 

once : but I wanted to have a chance, if it should come, while I 
was still on the active list. Yes, I felt sure we should have that 
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war, and I knew that if I ever sailed for Manila on a war errand 
I should do what I did do and do it in a day. As a matter of 
fact, it was all done in five hours. " ' 

"So it was not a sudden inspiration, after all, but a long-con- 
sidered plan, a firmly-settled purpose, which brought Admiral 
Dewey and his ships into Manila Bay and against the Spanish 
ships and batteries that famous May morning. This is the way 
in which most of the great deeds of this world of ours are 
achieved. " 



THE SEARCH FOR A PHILIPPINE POLICY. 

T^OR the most part, the discussion over the Philippine problem 
A has been on the broad question, Shall we keep on fighting 
until Aguinaldo surrenders, or shall we quit fighting and let the 
Filipinos establish their own form of government? With the 
approach of another congressional session, suggestionsof a better 
defined policy become of increasing interest ; yet, strange to say, 
almost the only suggestions that have so far appeared have come 
from abroad. The latest contribution of note appears in the news 
columns of the Boston Transcript, and was taken, so Tht Tran- 
script tells us, from a letter received by a Boston citizen from "a 
distinguished English author, who has written an exhaustive book 
on the Philippines and has spent many years there. - This author 
first criticizes our present Philippine policy as expensive and un- 
wise : 

" In two seasons, of November to April, with 80,000 men— of 
which, say. 6,000 sick, 4.000 for administration, 20,000 for garri- 
sons to hold what you conquer, and 50,000 in the field here and 
n « re — yon could crush the natives into submission. But is it 
worth while? First, the initial sacrifice. Second, the hatred 
which the natives would have for the conquering race all this 
generation. Third, would it pay to hold the islands under mili- 
tary rule for a generation ? Then, if I am righly informed in pri- 
vate letters, the morality of the troops and their conduct as in • 
dividuals in Manila are by no means conducive to a conquest by 
moral example. You can force the natives to submit to the power 
of the sword, but you can only get them to appreciate your rule, 
to recognize its benefits, and to have a high opinion of your 
methods of law. order, morality, and justice by moral example. 
If I am correctly advised hundreds of grog-shops and drinking- 
saloons have been opened since the United States occupation. 
Drunkenness is openly seen in the streets of Manila. You know 
how abstemious the Filipino is ; all this drunkenness and other 
branches of debauchery which I will not mention so horrify the 
natives that they positively undo all that is achieved by the 
sword. There are exceptions to every rule, but as a general rule 
every trooper should be a model of what you expect the native to 
be molded to. So long as this continues your people will never 
gain the acquiescence of the natives to your rule." 

The writer then sketches the following plan for undermining 



Aguinaldo's influence, and, as he describes it, "decently getting 
out of a fix " : 

" Ignore Aguinaldo politically. Get each province to send up 
a deputy favorable to American protection. Form a congress of 
them. Form, in fact, a Filipino legislative assembly. Call the 
president of this assembly, president of the Philippine protecto- 
rate (not republic) . Let them have a right to vote laws — all sub- 
ject to the veto of the 'protector. ' Your head man there will be 
called the protector. He will have all the power of a president of 
the republic and something more. Don't have the word republic 
in it at all. Try in this way to get together all the nx>ht ir.flr.en- 
tial Filipinos (favorable to your protection). In this way you 
will undermine all the political influence of Aguinaldo. and you 
will, little by little, pave the way to a protectorate such as you 
ought to have established in the beginning. You will, in fact, 
be retracing your steps without the world at large perceiving it. 
You will save your dignity, and you will not have Europe deriding 
you for having 'caved in, ' the movement wi'l be so imperceptibly 
taking place. Thus you will establish that which must come. i.e. , 
a certain measure of native government to satisfy national native 
ambition. You satisfy native ambition by calling the president 
of the assembly ' president of the protectorate. ' The natives who 
naturally look to leading positions will be satisfied. The people 
will feel (as electors) that they are ruling themselves. Then as 
to the war — you take care to protect the individuals connected 
with your Filipino congress in carrying out the protectorate laws. 
Your army will be employed to protest them and to fight when- 
ever Aguinaldo's party attacks you. Aguinaldo's civilian (poli- 
tician) adherents can enter your Filipino congress if they submit 
to the conditions of the protectorate. You will find Aguinaldo's 
political power dwindling away, eventually, with a real Filipino 
legislation in force. His power will be reduced to nothing. His 
fighting men will leave him. They will have nothing to fight for. 
If you are not disposed definitely to retain the islands, you can 
slacken, little by little, your hold, until your 'protection ' becomes 
more and more nominal, and indeed, if it suits you, you can, one 
day, slide out of it, retaining in absolute sovereignty one small 
island as a naval basis for your.prestige in the far East. You can 
do this on the grounds put out by proclamation when the time 
comes, thus : ' We rescued the Filipinos from the hated oppressive 
monastic rule. We have fulfilled our mission of humanity. We 
have done our work. We have shown the Filipinos our power 
and our generosity. We have seen them fairly established on 
the path of progress. We continue to extend to them our protec- 
tion from foreign aggression, for which reason and for the main- 
tenance of our position in the far East we retain in perpetuity and 
in agreement with the Philippine people the whole of the island 

of and the sea surrounding it for (ive miles from its shores. ' 

"Your nominal protection would in time suffice for United 
States and other foreign interests. There would be certain con- 
ditions imposed on the Filipinos; for instance, they could not 
make special laws specially directed against foreigners ard ob- 
noxious to the foreigner generally. You would retain such hold, 
at least, on the islands that, under certain circumstances to be 
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defined previously, you could, by right, have a finger in the pie, 
in case of need. 

" I say retain an island — a small one — but don't retain a port or 
part of an island. Let your boundary be the sea. It will save 
you a world of trouble. Don't you see how fond the British are 
of small islands? 'This is our island and no other cock shall 
crow here ' — that's the policy. 

" Now to do all this you would have to make a clean sweep of 
your highest officials now in power in Manila and send out a new 
set of men to carry out the above new policy. Moreover, if re- 
port be true, there is too much religious influence prevailing' at 
your headquarters in Manila, which mars any attempt at a liberal 
policy such as I designate. " 

Both parties in the expansion controversy have found ammuni- 
tion in the recent statement given out by President Schurman, of 
Cornell University. As he was considered an anti-expansionist 
when appointed president of the Philippine Commission, his 
declarations favoring American rule for the islands are quoted by 
the expansion press as convincing arguments for our continuing 
the present policy of subjugation first and control afterward. On 
the character of the Filipinos, President Schurman said : 

"A race should be judged by its best products, and an educated 
Filipino of whatever tribe (and each city has its educated men) 
will bear comparison with an educated man of any other race. 
Among the masses one often finds consciousness of ignorance and 
strong desire for education. The archipelago will not be revolu- 
tionized in a generation, as Japan has been in some respects, but 
then Japan had thousands of years of national civilization behind 
her recent transformation. Nevertheless, consider ng the marked 
intellectual capacity of the Filipinos and their admirable domes- 
tic and personal virtues, imagination can not easily set the limits 
to their progressive achievements under the ins| iration of Ameri- 
can civilization, and while American sovereignty means this 
blessing to the Filipinos it is beyond all doubt the one thing 
which can save the archipelago from division and appropriation 
by the great nations of Europe 

"The multiplicity and heterogeneous nature of the tribes is 
something astounding. Over sixty different languages are spoken 
in the archipelago, and, tho the majority of the tribes are small, 
there are at least half a dozen each having over a quarter of a 
million members. The languages of these people are as distinct 
from one another as French and Spanish, or Italian, so that the 
speech of any one tribe is unintelligible to its neighbors. These 
tribes are all civilized and Christianized, but small uncivilized 
tribes, among whom the Igonjotes seem best known in America, 
inhabit the mountains in Luzon and form a large part of the pop- 
ulation of Mindanao. In this island also there is a large Moham- 
medan population, which is independent of the Mohammedans in 
the neighboring Sulu archipelago. 

" It is the Tagalogs that inhabit some of the provinces about 
Manila who are resisting the authority of the United States. " 

On our duty in the case, President Schurman expressed himself 
as follows : 

" The United States, having assumed, by a treaty of peace with 
Spain, sovereignty over the archipelago, became responsible for 
the maintenance of peace and order, the administration of justice, 
the security of life and property among all the tribes of the archi- 
pelago. This is an obligation which intelligent Filipinos, not 
less than foreign nations, expect us to fulfil. Nor will the na- 
tional honor permit us to turn back. In taking the Philippine 
Islands we annexed great responsibility. The fact that the re- 
sponsibility is heavier than most people supposed it would be is 
no excuse for failure to discharge it. I repeat that the Philippine 
question is essentially a question of national honor and obliga- 
tion. " 

He thinks that it would be well for Congress to decide as soon 
as possible upon a form of government for the Philippines and to 
put it in force in all parts of the archipelago. This form of gov- 
ernment should include the largest measure of local self-govern- 
ment, varying with the degree of civilization attained by the dif- 
ferent tribes. 

The "expansion" papers lay stress upon that portion of the 



above which pertains to the diversity of races and the concluding 
paragraph relating to our national honor. The anti-expansion 
papers lay stress upon that portion in which the high capabilities 
of the Filipinos are asserted, and deduce from this their ability to 
govern themselves. Thus the Boston Advertiser (Rep. 1 says : 

"Notwithstanding his evident anxiety to avoid saying anything 
that might make against the policy which he was sent out to up- 
hold. President Schurman 's statement in a number of particu- 
lars flatly contradicts some of the choicest arguments of those who 
consider all Americans ' traitors ' who still believe in the teach- 
ings of Washington and Lincoln. We all know that one of the 
most frequently employed assertions of the jingoes is that, any- 
how, the Filipinos are savages, who can not be trusted to govern 
themselves, and can only be kept in order by killing all of them 
who do not submit to foreign dominion. But of tbe 'at least half 
a dozen tribes, each having over 250,000 members,' President 
Schurman testifies that ' these tribes are all civilized and Chris- 
tianized."* 

The Kansas City Times (Dem.) makes the following remarks : 

"If the Filipinos are as intelligent as Commissioner Schurman 
says they are. and as hostile to the United States as he thinks 
they are. it would seem that home or any other kind of rule that 
was not ' y a government of, for, and by themselves, would re- 
quire a large permanent army to enforce it, especially as they 
have been trying for a century to establish an independent 
nation. " 

The St. Louis Republic (Dem. ) . however, frankly admits that 
the points made by President Schurman "are the strongest possi- 
ble to the imperialist side of this momentous controversy." but 
thinks that he does not touch the main question : 

"The people must not be misled by arguments of the Schurman 
tenor. The point at issue is not that of what is due from us to 
the Filipinos. It is of what is due from us to ourselves in the 
way of the preservation of our national principles. This de- 
mands that we shall give the Filipinos self-government because 
it is forbidden us either to rule other peoples or to engage in for- 
eign wars for colonial aggrandizement." 

The Providence Journal (Ind.), on the other side of the ques- 
tion, says : 

" Dr. Schurman 's testimony is of great value, as he comes direct 
from Manila, where he has had every opportunity the Govern- 
ment could afford him for a close and careful study of the situa- 
tion. He has been on the firing line, he has spent many weeks 
in Manila, and he has made a two-thousand mile journey through 
the islands south of that city. His verdict must have weight, 
even with 'anti-imperialists. '• The national honor, he says, will 
not permit us to turn back, and intelligent Filipinos are anxious 
for us to fulfil our obvious obligations. We must enlarge, rather 
than contract, the sphere of our activity, and give the islanders 
as generous a system of self-government as possible. This, of 
course, we shall be only too well pleased to do. Nobody in the 
United States wants to take from them their real ' liberty. ' " 

The Philadelphia Press (Rep.), under the title "President 
Schurman 's Conversion, " says : 

"President Schurman, cf Cornell, a year ago publicly opposed 
the acquisition of the Philippines. When he was appointed by 
President McKinley on the Philippine Peace Commission his 
selection was accepted as giving a representation on the body to 
those who were in doubt as to tbe wisdom or necessity of acquir- 
ing this territory, or who opposed any possessions for the United 
States off of the continent. President Schurman opposed this as 
unwise for the United States and unjust to tbe inhabitants of the 
Philippines. He did not believe we were equal to the task of 
governing them or that they should be governed by us. If Presi- 
dent Schurman had remained in this country he would probably 
have continued in his original opinion. Other men have who 
did. He has not. He has been in Manila. He has traversed 
the islands. He has seen things as they are. He is a candid, 
reasonable man of sincere convictions, and his opinions have been 
altered by his acquaintance with the subject. Such a change of 
opinion must have convincing weight with that large body of men 
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who are anxious to do right and deal justly by a great national 
responsibility. " 

Another side-light on the native character which is being given 
considerable prominence in the anti-expansion press is General 
Lawton 's alleged statement which appeared in The Congregation- 
alist over the signature of a Congregationalist pastor of Somer- 
ville. Mass. , who is a chaplain in the army. Two days after the 
appearance of the article, the authorities at Washington gave out 
a cable message from General Schwan in which he said : " Law- 
ton pronounces as utterly foundationless newspaper reports of in- 
terview asserting that he commented on military situation or crit- 
icized conduct of operations here." The New York Evening 
Post (anti-expansion) holds, however, that this denial does not 
cover The Congregationalist' s article, but evidently refers to a 
charge made a few days earlier that General Lawton had criti- 
cized the conduct of General Otis. The Congregationalist' s 
article reports General Lawton as saying : 

"Nine tenths of the people of the islands will strongly favor 
peace, even at the expense of some of their theories, wishes, and 
hopes. I believe that with a liberal government, such as the 
United States can and will establish, they will be a peaceable, 
thrifty, happy people. I believe that 'it was a great misfortune 
that we were not able to give them a chance to sample our Gov- 
ernment before hostilities opened. . . . What we want is to stop 
this accursed war. It is time for diplomacy, time for mutual un- 
derstandings. These men are indomitable. At Bacoor Bridge 
they waited till the Americans brought their cannon to within 
thirty-five yards of their trenches. Such men have the right to 
be heard. All they want is a little justice. I established a civil 
government at Balinag, with the government entirely in the 
bands of the natives. It worked to perfection. All these people 
need for self-government is the protection of our troops till affairs 
have quieted, and then they will, I have no doubt, advance as 
rapidly as the Japanese, perhaps more rapidly. 1 am very well 
impressed with the Filipinos." 



FRUITS OF THE TRUST CONFERENCES. 

X | EWSPAPER comment on our trust problem, always volu- 
*■ ^ minous, has been given a great impetus by the trust con- 
ferences at Chicago and St. Louis. As pa^ty feeling ran high 
during the discussions at the St. Louis conference of governors, 
and as representatives of only eight States remained until the 
close, it is generally considered to have been of less importance 
than the conference at Chicago ; but the uniformity of state laws 
recommended in the St. Louis resolutions is widely indorsed by 
the press, and if this proves to be the beginning of a general 
movement for uniform state laws on incorporation, tho gathering 




THE CONFERENCE OK TRUSTS.-- The Evening A'rtvs, Detroit. 

of the governors will assume an important place in economic his- 
tory. The resolutions, which were adopted unanimously by the 
representatives of the eight States represented, recommended, 
in substance, the following remedies : 



i. National and state laws that shall dissolve monopolies and corporations 
that restrain trade. 

i. Uws by each State for the proper control of corporations chartered by 
it ; and closer examination of corporations chartered. 

3. Laws by each State to bar out corporations from other States, unless 
the outside corporations conform to the state laws. 

4. Uniform legislation to prevent a corporation obtaining a charter in one 
State with the intention of doing business exclusively in other States than 
the one where it is chartered. 

5 and 6. That no corporation shall be formed in whole or in part by an. 
other corporation, or hold stock in another corporation doing a similar or 
competitive business; and that no one shall be an officer or director or 
hold stock in two or more corporations doing a similar or competitive busi- 
ness. 

7. Laws by each State to bar out corporations that are members of trusts. 
A resolution condemning the practise of " watering " stock was appended 
to the above list of remedies. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, which looks upon trusts 
with disfavor, doubts the practicality of the St. Louis resolutions, 




Chicago needn't get her head swelled because of the "Trust Conference" 
being held there ! There has been a trust conference almost every day 
in Washington for the past two and a half years ! 

— The Post- Dispatch, St. Louis. 

and points out the weak points of the proposed remedies. State 
laws aimed at outside corporations have usually been so extreme 
that they have been declared unconstitutional. Laws aimed di- 
rectly at monopolies usually miss the mark : 

"It is proposed to 'adequately and fully define as crimes any 
a'tempted monopolization or restraints of trade. 1 This will be 
found a difficult thing to do. The common law makes these 
offenses; the anti-trust law, of 1890 attempted to be more specific 
than the common law, and proved to be ineffective because it was 
needful under it to show that a trade had been monopolized; a 
completed monopoly does not exist even in mineral oil or sugar. 
Apparently the conference bill seeks to remedy this by making 
the attempt at monopolization criminal. It is comparatively easy 
to prove an attempt to commit murder or blackmail, but it will 
be much more difficult to prove an attempt at monopolization. If 
a corporation's business grows, and it buys out firms or com- 
panies in the same line of business, is it attempting a monopoly? 
A company is formed which buys three fourths of the paper-mills 
or the wire-mills or the cotton-mills ; is this an attempt to create 
a monopoly, and, if so, at what particular fraction of the existing 
plants must the purchasing stop to avoid being an attempt at 
monopoly? The objection to the common law is that it is indefi- 
nite, but to express its purposes in the specific terms of a statute 
will be found a delicate matter. 

" It is also proposed that no corporation be formed in whole or 
in part by another corporation, which in some respects is a very 
desirable end to attain. But it is hardly possible to prevent the 
same persons from being in the directories of two or more cor- 
porations. 

"On the whole, the conference might have done much worse, 
but we hope that discussion will continue and the study of the 
facts will be maintained for some time before the task of legisla- 
tion is undertaken." 

As for the Chicago conference Bourke Cockran's proposed 
remedy for trust ills — publicity — and Mr. Bryan's proposed rem- 
edy — a federal license, considered in these columns last week — 
have attracted by far the largest amount of attention, altho not 
the largest amount of approval. Nearly every editor, as well as 
every political leader and college professor of economics, seems to 
have his own plan for handling the trusts, and takes this oppor- 
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tunity to exploit it. The proposals presented before the confer- 
ence by Prof. John Graham Brooks, of Harvard University, how- 
ever, seem to be considered practical by many papers. He made 
three suggestions : 

" i. As absolute a publicit v of methods and account as the largest Massa- 
chusetts corporation has to submit to. 

" Kverv artificial advantage ^iven by the tariff must be removed. 

*' 3. Railroad discriminations shall not be allowed to these combinations." 

There is becoming more noticeable a tendency in the press to 
regard combinations as inevitable, and to propose elimination of 
their evil features rather than complete suppression. This is es- 
pecially the case in the Republican ranks, the New York Sun 
having now been joined by the New York Tribune in defending 
trade combinations, and Senator Hanna, in a recent interview, 
having asked what evidence there is to show that industrial c< n - 
binations are evil in their tendency. The following comircr.ts < n 
the Chicago conference show the feeling of the press on the ques- 
tion : 

The Real Difficulty. — " A good deal was said at Chicago with 
reference to the interference by trusts in the elections. This is 
undoubtedly one of the most serious aspects of the question. But 
in proposing remedies the orators did not appear to take into ac- 
count the opposition which the trusts will make to the adoption of 
such remedies. Granted that the remedies proposed would be 
efficient, the question how they are to be adopted is one of great 
difficulty. Mr. Bryan proposes an amendment of the federal 
Constitution if necessary, and he says that it can be carried 
through if the people are earnest enough. But that is precisely 
the question. Even if the people were earnest enough to sup- 
press trusts at all hazards, they might not be so in favor of any 
particular plan, including that of Mr. Bryan. Experience has 
shown that it is almost impossible to amend 1' : Constitution of 
the United States. From early in the century till 1865 no change 
was made. The last three amendments were the consequence 
of the Civil War, except for which they could not possibly have 
been adopted. To put through an amendment now, in opposition 
to the great political influence of all the trusts, would require a 
much livelier interest on the part of the masses than they have 
yet exhibited. 

" Mr. Bryan and most of the leaders of the Democratic Party 
were engaged for a number of years 1:1 the attempt to destroy the 
monopolies created by a vicious system of tariff laws, which in- 
cluded a number of combinations or trusts. It took a long time 
to bring the people to a proper realization of the evils thus created. 
When finally the Democratic Party won both Houses of Congress 
and the Presidency with a distinct mandate from the people to 
put the tariff on a revenue basis, the influence of trusts on the 
floor of Congress was strong enough to capture enough of the ad- 
vocates of tariff reform to render it impossible to pass such, a law 
as the people had demanded. The disgust excited by this failure, 
along with other circumstances sufficiently well known not to need 
recital, produced a reaction which made the power of trusts 
greater than ever, and they dictated the tariff law of if.Q7with 
comparatively little opposition 

"The fight, of course, must go on, but we might as well recog- 
nize at the outset the magnitude of the undertaking. " — The 
Courier- Journal (Dem.), Louisville. 

Fighters Without Facts. — " Men who propose to make a Presi- 
dential campaign on the anti-trust issue stand much in need of 
facts. It is truly pitiable to see them going about the land, 
loaded to the muzzle with speeches and interviews, and laboring 
night and day to persuade the country that they are of all others 
exactly the men to govern it wisely, tho they can not tell to save 
their lives what one monopoly exists anywhere in this country, 
nor what one class of prices has been wrongfully advanced by 
persons or corporations having an arbitrary control of the mar- 
kets. To escape shame and to give their efforts the weight which 
at present is quite lacking, these people should acquire some in- 
formation about the corporations they assail. 

" Not a single one of these corporations has or can get a monop- 
oly. The older have rivals of many years' standing, who are 
making their opposition known to everybody, through proceed- 
ings in the courts, as against the Standard Oil, or in the markets, 



as against the sugar company. The one concern supposed to 
have more complete control than any other of the machinery and 
operations in its field is the American Tinplate Company, and the 
claim of that company has been that it could produce 8,000,000 
boxes yearly, or 95 per cent, of the tin plates made in this country . 
But the official directory of the Iron and Steel Association reports 
works more than a year ago having an annual capacity of 9,490.- 
520 boxes of 108 pounds each, running only single turn. This 
does not include the stamping or dipping works, nor several new 
concerns which have been started within the last half year, in 
no sense is there a monopoly, even in this instance, because noth- 
ing prevents the addition of these and many other mills to the 
producing force besides those now in operation and not controlled 

by the company 

"In fact, this feature begins to be so far recognized that Mr. 
Bryan himself admitted at Chicago that the evil effects of the so- 
called monopolies had not been seen as yet. The legitimate an- 
swer is that he is at present creating by his imagination the foes 
against which he fights, but not even Mr. Bryan will suppose that 
he can afford to go into a Presidential campaign entirely destitute 
of evidence respecting any corporation or combination against 
which he proposes to turn his wind-mills." — The Tribune (Rep.). 
New York. 

Trusts and Organized Labor.— "One of the most significant 
things in connection with the Chicago trust conference was the 
conservative tone of speeches by representatives of organized 
labor. While these speakers complained of certain evils of trusts, 
they took pains not to advocate a forced return to unrestricted 
competition. The reason is obvious. These speakers could not 
condemn the principle of combinations in the form of trusts with- 
out condemning the principle of combinations in the form of labor 
unions. . . . Workingmen are beginning to have a clearer idea 
of the trust principle, and to realize that these combinations of 
capital are to be regulated rather than an attempt made to crush 
them out of existence. Any radical scheme to destroy them com- 
pletely would be almost certain to carry down all labor organiza- 
tions with them. This knowledge is destined to have a sobering 
influence on future discussion of the trust problem, especially in 
the next Presidential campaign. The interests of the 'money 
power ' and of organized labor are both deeply involved, and the 
more the 'toiling masses,' as Bryan calls them, perceive this fact 
the easier and sooner the trust problem is likely to be settled. " — 
The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), A'ew York. 

Up to the Law-Making Powers. — "A strongly predominant 
sentiment in that Chicago conference was against trusts as now 
constituted and conducted. Even their most ardent defenders 
admitted the necessity of close supervision and control. 

"Among the potent causes enumerated as tending to the estab- 
lishment and prosperity of these great industrial combinations in 
this country were the protective tariff, giving them the possibil- 
ity of profits obtained by like organizations in no other part of the 
world; the unchecked ability to crush out competition by local 
underselling, so vigorous as to ruin those who make a fight for a 
continuance in business ; the favoring discrimination secured 
from railroads ; the power to advance prices at their own discre- 
tion, and to secure friendly legislation by means unauthorized ia 
our scheme of government. 

"It is certain that a majority, if not all, of these fostering in- 
fluences are operative, and that they have led to the building up 
of these huge combinations, more rapidly and more numerously 
than any previous period or in any other part of the world. 

"This would seem to bring the whole question up to the law- 
making powers. Public discussions and resolutions may make 
for this result, but they can not compass it. The power of reform , 
whatever direction it may take, is with the people. When they 
rise in their might to say that they will no longer suffer extortion 
for the profit of the trust bonanzas, legislation will respond by 
their careful regulation or complete extinction. "— The Free Press 
(Dem.), Detroit. 

Business Men Not There. — " Some surprise has been expressed 
at the failure of any business man prominently connected with 
trusts to take part in the proceedings. The speakers and readers 
of papers were either college men, politicians, or labor leaders. 
The college men discussed the subject theoretically, the labor 
leaders regarded it solely from the standpoint of the labor union, 
and the politicians divided upon it with a sharp eye to 'votes and 
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influence ' in future campaigns, but the practical business man 
interested in trusts had nothing to say. 

"Why should he? He is too busy just now reaping the finan- 
cial advantages of his own special trust arrangement while he 
can. Trusts may be wrong or may be right from an ethical point 
of view ; the important fact with him is that his own trust exists, 
and he has no time to spend in discussing theories while a per- 
sonally profitable fact demands his attention." — The Plaindealer 
(/nd. Dem.) , Cleveland. 

"Both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cockran realize that trusts ought to 
be deprived of all special privileges. That should be our first 
step, and it would be a long one. Next the Government should 
acquire possession of all utilities that are in their nature monopo- 
lies, such as railroads and telegraphs. Then we should enact 
and enforce such laws as might be found necessary and practica- 
' !e to prevent the remaining combinations of capital from using 
their power oppressively. 

"Concentration is the tendency of the age. It is foolish to try 
to resist it, but we ought to make it work for the good of society 
instead of for evil." — The Journal (Dem.), New York. 



THE PARDON OF DREYFUS. 

A LTHO the President of France has pardoned Dreyfus, the 
** American press does not seem disposed to reciprocate and 
pardon France. Their verdict, rather, is like that of the court- 
martial at Rennes— that she is guilty, with extenuating circum- 




hakd TO BLOT out. — The Herald, Boston. 

stances. The general sentiment seems to be that the French Gov- 
ernment has done the best thing practicable, and that if it had 
attempted to do more it might itself have been overthrown and 
Captain Dreyfus have been left to the mercies of his bitterest 
enemies. Justice appeared to be impossible. The incongruity 
of the affair, however, has not escaped notice. The Chicago 
Journal says : 

"It will occur to the American to ask: 'If Dreyfus was inno- 
cent, why convict him, and if he was guilty, why pardon him?' 
There is nothing that can be urged in extenuation of treason. 
The crime with which Dreyfus was charged was deliberate in 
character; not a thing done in hot blood, under irresistible provo- 
cation. If he was guilty as charged he deserved the penalty pre- 
scribed, and more." 

The Cincinnati Enquirer sees a parting sting for Dreyfus in 
'■he very pardon that sets him free : 

"This 'pardon ' will make a fitting dinofiment. It will reas- 
sert the crime of Dreyfus — a crime already disproven ten times 
over — for pardon implies guilt, and in this case it means brutal- 
ity as well. It will mean that Dreyfus is, if possible, to be de- 
nied the opportunity of vindication. It will mean that this un- 
happy victim must still bear the cruel burden of his martyrdom. 
It will mean that Dreyfus's tortures, his wife's surpassing heroism 



and sublime devotion, the unconquerable courage of Zola, Pic- 
quart, and others of like nobility, the testimony of fact, the 
evidence of reason, the instincts of humanity, the laws of civili- 
zation — it will mean all these are to be set aside on condition that 
innocence may go unjustified, and that an abominable conspiracy 
may escape exposure. " 

The Buffalo Express points out the impossibility of complete 
justice for the unfortunate artillery captain :. 

"In pardoning Dreyfus the French Government has done all it 
prudently could to atone for the wrongs inflicted upon him. The 
royalist conspiracy now being exposed before the Senate shows 
how near to the brink of a precipice France has been. . . . The 
power which has enabled the military party twice to condemn 
Dreyfus would have been sufficient, is still sufficient, to overturn 
the republic in a day and put Orleans on the throne of France. 
It was not monarchy, but their own protection, that the army 
chiefs wanted. Revolution was held back as a last resort, but if 
it had been undertaken, the Government had no force with which 
to oppose it. 

" It would have been a fine bit of sentiment if the Government 
had denounced the court-martial and undertaken fresh proceed- 
ings to give Dreyfus the kind of vindication he deserves and his 
friends ask. But it would probably have been a poor service to 
France or even to Dreyfus. For had the military chiefs thrown 
the weight of their enormous influence on the side of Orleans, 
there could have been no pardon or release for the wretched vic- 
tim of all their plots." 

The St. Louis Republic reviews the good record of President 
Loubet's first year : 

"President Loubet is not by any means disappointing those 
who counted upon his courage and forcefulness for the salvation 
and regeneration of France. He has compelled a revision of the 
Dreyfus case. He has rescued Dreyfus from the living death of 
the Isle du Diable. He has set him free against the will of the 
French army. He is moving the machinery of government for 
the punishment of royalist plotters against the safety of the re- 
public. Through De Gallifet it is now easy to believe that he 
will yet bring about the reformation of the army. 

"This is a manful record for the first year of Loubet's admin- 
istration. It speaks well for what is to follow. The friends of 
France may well rejoice over this peasant President. He is doing 
his duty to France and her people. " 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 



Home-RULR is all riicrht for the Filipinos, but the trouble seems to be to 
find them at home. — The American, Haltimore. a 

A IW1NKIT. OPERATION, — A >;ood man has been taken from our midst. — 
The Hebrew Standard ', Sew York, 

Crokfr is no doubt for Hryan with a bordereau of mental reservations.— 
The Commercial Appeal, Memphis. 

It's a little roujrh on Otis to send him so many men that he won't have 
any reasonable excuse. — The AV.w, Detroit, 

While Mr. Hanna is pattini; the trusts on the back, they will do well to 
keep their hands on their pocket-books.— The .Wws, Detroit. 

Thk Cubans attempted to lynch a man recently. Who says the Cubans 
are not capable of self-government ?— The AVr.-v, Indianapolis. 

At Manila the rain falls on the just and *I.e unjust, probably because it 
can not discriminate between them. — The Ledger, Thitadt fphia. 

Some day a ijcnins will arise in South America who will advertise revo- 
lutions in advance and run excursions to them.— The Record, Chicago. 

In addition to his other troubles Aguinaldo has a congress on his hands. 
He may be a bad man, but think of his punishment. — The Record, Chicago. 

THE young man who said that the "I. R." on the revenue stamps meant 
"Infernal Robbery" was not so far from the truth.— The 'Telegram, Portland, 

The coal trust won't fix the price of coal until it rinds out how much 
monev the people have. Then that will be the price.— ///!' Despatch, St. 
Paul.' 

Stiu, IN THE Rim;.— Truth arose ayain. with <reat difficulty. "I am 
not crushed," it said, " but 1 am pretty badly censored."— The Tribune^ 
Chicago. 

Some German officers have been given permission to tight in the Philip 
pines. Our Government should extend the same privilege to General Otii 
— The Record, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 




MRS. FISKE. 



MRS. FISKE AS "BECKY SHARP." 

THE dramatic event of the past fortnight was the appearance, 
*■ on September 12. of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiskeinthe title 
role of " Becky Sharp, " a dramatization of Thackeray's "Vanity 
Fair." The best dramatic critics of the metropolitan press al- 
most unanimously agree in saying that Mrs. Fiske more than 
reached her usual heights of fineness, subtility, and force, and 
that the play presents an intellectual treat for the artistic and lit- 
erary theater-goer. 
The acting of Mau- 
rice Barrymore as 
Rawdon Crawley is 
spoken of as deserv- 
ing no less a word 
than perfect, and the 
Steyne of Tyrone 
Power is pronounced 
uncommonly good. 
Says The Commer- 
cial Advertiser : 

"Mrs. Fiske is 
going to leave a 
name high in the 
history of dramatic 
art. That point is 
settled. If she were 
to die to-morrow it 
would be true ; every 
year of her life will 
make it truer. Hers 
is one of those na- 
tures that suffer, 

and, in spite of genius, are comparatively slow in making their 
way, because of certain oddities in temperament and of certain 
incompleteness in their collection of artistic weapons. Henry 
Irving's history is of this kind. So with Mrs. Fiske. Assbe has 
talent and character that nothing can subdue, not only does she 
improve yearly, but the public yields more and more, as it usu- 
ally will to sustained power in however unfamiliar a guise it 
comes. 

"Mrs. Fiske's portrayal of Becky Sharp is surely one of the 
ablest feats of acting in our time. It has its physical limitations. 
The face of the actress is not so built that its manifold changes 
can be seen in the rear seats. The voice is not a perfect tho it is 
a powerful instrument. But the mind which uses these bodily 
tools has seized one of the two or three greatest characters in 
English fiction and proved big enough to hold it 

"Mrs. Fiske handles Becky with a perfect mastery. Becky's 
fascination is the serpentine charm of mind and daring, relentless 
audacity, and quick, complex knowledge, and wit. Her gaiety 
and snap, her enthusiasm and lightness, are the zest of pure in- 
tellectual power, unguided by virtue and unsoftened by kindness. 
The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman. The queen of malice 
and intrigue is majestic in many of the attributes of a woman. 
She can weep, she can pity herself, she can have the nerves, even 
while her mocking intelligence plays over all human emotion, her 
own included ; and this isolation of the able spirit gives a kind of 
evil nobility — 'by merit raised to that bad eminence.' Mrs. 
Fiske's Becky sees her falsehoods confronting her, in the com- 
fortable days of Miss Crawley, and she turns away the conse- 
quences with the easy heart of power. She smiles and rules. In 
the next act her wit and mental authority rule the men (tho the 
examples of this are needlessly multiplied), and when the cannon 
begins to boom and the men rush to arms she enjoys this great 
spectacle, she enjoys a moment later cheating poor Joe Sedley, 
and she enjoys the passionate departure of her husband. The 
wine of life is in her, and undaunted by surrounding peril she is 
happy in the teeth of fate. In this latter half of the ball scene 
there is what is probably the most remarkable exhibition of stage 



management we have ever seen. . . . Not the pen of Thackeray 
itself could make you feel the palpitating changes of this scene 
more than the picture before your eyes ; and the hand of the stage 
manager that guided this thing in its complex and perfect har- 
mony was the hand of Mrs. Fiske." 

William Winter, in the course of a very lengthy notice of the 
play in the New York Tribune, says : 

"Mrs. Fiske's impersonation of Becky Sharp revealed a dis- 
tinct ideal, and it was remarkable for its physical as well as men- 
tal brilliancy, its clear and pure verbal utterance, and its splendid 
energy of sustained, yet thoroughly concealed, artistic effort. 
The element in Becky's character which is chiefly fascinating is 
her sprightly and refreshing intolerance of stupid conventionality. 
This shows itself in scornful satire of pumps and prigs, of arro- 
gant conceit, of empty ostentation, and of pretentious folly. This 
attribute of the character was made delightfully clear by Mrs. 
Fiske, and the actress also consistently maintained a certain fever- 
ish buoyancy and glittering excitement. It would be useless to 
make Becky Sharp as callous and as flippantly frivolous on the 
stage as she often is in the book, for that would defeat dramatic 
purpose. Mrs. Fiske furnished what the dramatist omitted — 
Becky's idea of her self-justification ; for. very artfully, she laid 
a strong emphasis on the memory of Becky's ill-treated and mis- 
guided childhood, and also on her inherent inability to escape 
from the blight of evil ways. The performance, moreover, had 
wonderful variety — its demeanor fluctuating from demure gravity 
and sweet candor to mordant bitterness, and its moods of feeling 
ranging from icy sarcasm and merry banter to passionate excite- 
ment and frenzied despair. The personality commonly denoted 
as the woman of the world has not, in our day, been better por- 
trayed; and, as a general judgment on this play and this per- 
formance, it may with truth be said that Mr. Mitchell has got 
more out of the book of 'Vanity Fair,' for dramatic purposes, 
than anybody else that ever touched the subject, and that Mrs. 
Fiske has given to one of the most truthful, brilliant, and won- 
derful creations of fiction a visible, beautiful, and lasting form 
and pressure. " 

The critic of the New York Evening Post, however, takes a 
very different view. He speaks of the play as "the theatrical 
monstrosity exhibited in the Fifth Avenue Theater, " and terms 
it " a rather poor joke ... a feeble travesty * perpetrated on the 
"dead and defenseless Thackeray." There is "no attempt at 
sequence," he says, and the effect is "altogether chaotic and 
amazing." The characters are "mere shadows of caricatures," 
embalming "occasional fragments of the original Thackerayan 
dialog in the clouded amber " of the playwright's own invention. 
To proclaim that a "hodge-podge of this sort is founded upon 
Thackeray " is, says the writer, " something closely akin to an 
imposition." He continues: 

"The failure of Mrs. Fiske to realize anything like the common 
ideal of this fascinating little blackleg was the crowning disap- 
pointment of the performance. It was generally supposed that 
the part would have suited her better than most which she has 
attempted recently, but her impersonation was notably and curi- 
ously deficient in some of its most essential attributes. It lacked 
charm, variety, brilliancy, snap, versatility, eloquence, sparkling 
deviltry, and style, being, indeed, chiefly remarkable for splendor 
of clothing and a certain placid assurance. It did not possess 
fascination, or subtlety, or formidable passion, while in speech it 
was monotonous and often indistinct, being marked, indeed, by 
all those inflexible mannerisms which have marred ber recent per- 
formances. Nevertheless, her achievement appeared to give sat- 
isfaction to her many friends in the audience, and she was the 
recipient of constant and vigorous applause, and was called before 
the curtain again and again." 



Walt Whitman, Admiral Dewey, and Expansion. 

— Some discussion has recently taken place concerning Walt 
Whitman's attitude toward expansion. As a growing number of 
people look upon him as a great representative American as well 
as a great poet, his views naturally possess some weight and im- 
portance at the present moment. In the course of an editorial in 
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the Brooklyn Eagle (September 13), the writer refers to Whit- 
man's well-known poem entitled "A Broadway Pageant," which, 
to spite of the supposedly terrible things Whitman may have writ- 
tea in other places, is " full of a broader and wider Americanism 
than any poem written in this generation. " The writer continues : 

"It was written at the time of a visit of some Japanese envoys 
to the United States and concerning the demonstration in their 
honor in this city. He says that he does 'not know whether 
others behold what ' he beholds ' in the procession along with the 
nobles of Niphon, the errand-bearers, bringing up the rear, hov- 
ering above, around, or in the ranks marching. ' Then he tells 
how the Orient comes, how the Originatress comes, how the race 
of Brama comes, and how geography, the world, the great sea, 
the brood of islands, the countries there, Confucius himself, the 
great poets and priests, the people, and all the rest are in the 
procession : 

These and whatever belongs to them palpable show forth to me, and are 
seiz'd by me. 

And I am seized by them, and friendlily held by them, 

Till as here them all I chant, Libertad ; for themselves and for you, 

For 1, too, raising my voice, join the ranks of this pageant, 

lam tbe chanter, 1 chant aloud over the pageant. 

I chant the world on my Western sea, 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as stars in the sky, 
I chant tbe new empire, grander than any before, as in a vision it comes to 
me, 

I chant America the mistress, I chant a greater supremacy, 
I chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet in time on those groups of 
sea-islands. 

My sail-ships and steam-ships threading archipelagoes, 
My stars and stripes fluttering in the wind. 

Commerce opening, tbe sleep of ages having done its work, races reborn, 
refreshed, 

Lives, works resumed— the object I know not— but the old, the Asiatic re- 

new'd as it must be, 
Commencing from this day surrounded by the world. 

"This reads very much like prophecy. Now that we are soon 
to have another Broadway pageant, when the center of it will be 
an American returning from planting the American flag on the 
islands of the Orient, this chant of the spread of liberty with the 
expansion of Americanism is thrilling. " 



MORE ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF 
CARVEL." 



RICHARD 



" D ICHARD CARVEL " continues to have a surprising suc- 
cess. Since its publication on the ist of June, 150,000 
copies are reported to have been sold, and its popularity, instead of 
showing any signs of diminishing, increases from month to month. 
This remarkable, even unprecedented achievement, naturally 
turns attention to the promising young author who is apparently 
to take a place among the leading American writers of the day. 
We have already (see The Literary Digest. August 19) given a 
brief account of Mr. Winston Churchill, together with his portrait. 
The following additional details are given by Mr. J. Francis in 
the New York Times (September 16). The writer says : 

"Winston Churchill, author of this story of life in the Ameri- 
can colonies and in London during the time of the Revolution 
against the mother country, is only twenty -seven years old, hav- 
ing been born in St. Louis. Mo., November 10, 1871. He is of 
New England ancestry, his grandfather having been a prominent 
merchant in the West Indian trade, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Me., while on the maternal side ho is descended from John 
Dwight, founder of Dedham, Mass., and that intellectual giant, 
Jonathan Edwards. 

"Mr. Churchill's boyhood was spent in St. Louis, and he was 
graduated from Smith Academy in that city when sixteen years 
of age. One year later he became a cadet at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, receiving his appointment through 
a Congressman from his native city. He* entered upon his new 
career with all the ardor and natural ambition of a happy, healthy, 
and well-endowed youth, and before long the whole tenor of his 
We was changed. In his early years he had been studious, al- 
most bookish in his tastes, but now he became greatly interested 
in athletics and outdoor life, particularly horseback-riding and 
rowing. He organized the first eight-oared crew at Annapolis, 
ud was himself its captain for two years. Fencing was also one 



of his favorite amusements, and the knowledge of the use of the 
foils which he acquired while a cadet be put to excellent use in 
' Richard Carvel. ' In fact, the strong outdoor atmosphere which 
pervades the pages of that book is a representation of Mr. 
Churchill's own love of life in the open air, and all the pastimes 
and sports to which such a life gives an impetus. 

"This marked change in Winston Churchill's personal taste 
and habits was not the only or the most important one which oc- 
curred while he was taking the course at the Naval Academy, for 
long before the day of his graduation from that institution he 
began to suspect that literature would claim him for her own and 
that the pen would prove to him a far more agreeable means of 
subsistence than the sword. This suspicion became a conviction 
three months after he assumed the duties of his first commission 
— to the cruiser San Francisco, then at New York — and he re- 
signed from the navy. After a brief connection with The Army 
and Navy Journal, during which time his first story. 'Mr. Kee- 
gan's Elopement,' was submitted for publication and accepted 
by The Century Magazine. Mr. Churchill went to Irvington on- 
the-Hudson to live and became managing editor of The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. The arduous duties devolving upon him in 
his new position, however, left him no leisure for original com- 
position, and at tbe end of a few months he bade good-by to the 
editorial sanctum and resolved that henceforth his pen should be 
free and unshackled and he himself at liberty to develop his own 
ideas along original lines. " 

"The Celebrity," Mr. Churchill's first book, was begun during 
the next winter (1895-96) at Irvington. Owing to some delays, 
the novel was not published until he had already begun work on 
"Richard Carvel." It attained, however, almost immediate suc- 
cess. In the mean time, he continued his work upon the second 
story. The following account of his methods is from his own 
pen. He tell us that he first proceeded to inform himself — 

"by visiting all the places concerned in the story, and by read- 
ing biographies, histories, memoirs, letters, old newspapers — in 
fact, everything which could give me an insight into the life of 
those days, or into the character of people like John Paul Jones 
and Charles Fox, whom I desired to introduce. Of course I read 
a great deal too much, a great many books gave me no direct 
help, and added not bing to what I bad already learned ; but I 
have no doubt that all this reading counted in the way of letting 
me into the spirit and the atmosphere of tbe age and the ideas 
and the business methods and tbe modes of life and thought of 
those days. Of course I took voluminous notes, and had no end 
of trouble to keep them arranged so that I could use them, in 
spite of the effort I made to keep notes on costumes in one volume, 
manners and customs in another, unusual words and turns of ex- 
pression in another, incidents in another, character in another, 
history in another, and so on." 

Mr. Churchill, we are told, is a most painstaking writer and 
spares no effort or drudgery to make the historical setting of his 
story conform to facts. " Richard Carvel " was written five times 
before it was placed in the printers' hands, and the thrilling fight 
between the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard was wholly re- 
written after the novel had been set up in type. A writer in the 
Boston Herald gives the following account of the author's per- 
sonal appearance : 

"He is a tall, athletic-looking young man of twenty-seven, sin- 
gularly handsome, with very broad shoulders, black hair, and 
brown eyes; alive to the finger-tips and manly through and 
through, with neither false pride nor false modesty, but with a 
certain grace and a delicacy of perception of which one gradually 
becomes aware. He is frank, genuine, companionable, and 
straightforward, more so than most college men ; he has much 
natural dignity, but not a trace of self -consciousness, and he is 
one of the brightest talkers the writer ever met. He does not go 
in for epigrams, paradoxes, or striking contrasts, but he is delight- 
fully natural in all ways, frankly interested in his work, and full 
of original ideas that are thoughtful and sensible without being 
startling or revolutionary. In short, he is a capital fellow and a 
thoroughbred. The more you talk to Mr. Churchill the more 
convinced you become that he is going to count. " 

It is pleasing to know that Mr. Churchill, with admirable good 
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sense, will not surrender to the many tempting offers which have 
been made to him from publishers for work that would neces- 
sarily be hasty and ill-considered. He will take at least a year, 
and give to the new novel upon which he has already begun work 
the same care and attention to details which he bestowed upon 
"Richard Carvel." 



RECENT POETRY OF "THE SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHWEST." 

IN two recent articles, Mr. W, D. Howells treats of two local 
poets — Madison Cawein, representing the Ohio valley (which 
Mr. Howells terms the Southwest) ; and Hamlin Garland, repre- 
senting the Northwest. Of the first of these he says (in Litera 
ture, August 25) : 

"Above all the other younger poets of the Southern West Mr. 
Cawein seems to me expressive of such poetic over-life as haunts 
the air of the Ohio valley, and if it were not for the allegiance I 
bear to certain very lovely moods of Mr. J J. Piatt's, I should not 
make any sort of exception His verse incarnates (there is no 
doubt of the flesh and blood) the soul of a warm, rich, lazy land, 
drowsed in a summer air under a sky of Asian vastness and a sum- 
mer sun of tropical fervor. In all that is sylvan, all that is pas- 
toral, the region is of a soft beauty, which his sensuous rime im- 
parts again and which takes my homesick fancy with a tenderness 
which I hope does not disable my judgment. I do not think I can 
be wholly disqualified to bear witness to the local truth of his poetry 
because I am native to the same region ; but if the reader dis- 
trusts my testimony, I do not believe he can question that uni- 
versal truth to nature in Mr. Cawein 's work, which, after all, is 
the best witness to the poet's veracity in local and lesser things. 

"There was something from the first in the region of which he 
sings that recalled storied places to the earliest white men who 
knew it. The open woods of oak and ash and poplar suggested 
the parks and groves of older lands ; the broad savannahs made 
the pioneers think of smooth meadows ; and there was an inland 
gentleness in all, different from the rugged picturesqueness of the 
Atlantic coasts and the intervening mountains, as well as from 
the dismaying vastness of the far Western plains and peaks. " 

Mr. Howells quotes as an illustration of this peculiar felicity of 
descriptive power, the following lines from " The Rain Crow " : 

Can freckled August. — drowsing warm and blonde 
Beside a wheat shock in the white- topped mead, 
In her hot hair the ox-eyed daisies wound,— 
C) bird of rain, lend aught but sleepy heed 
To thee ? when no plumed weed, no feathered seed 
Blows bv her, and no ripple breaks the pond. 
That gleams like flint between its rim of grasses. 
Through which the dragon-fly forever passes 
Like splintered diamond 

Still another passage shows Mr. Cawein as a painter of the 
older domestic scenes of New England which dwelt in the mem- 
ory of the early Ohio settlers: 

Old homes among the hills 1 T love their gardens, 

Their old rock-fences that our day inherits ; 

Their doors round which the great trees stand like wardens ; 

Their paths down which the shadows march like spirits; 

Broad doors and paths that reach bird haunted gardens. 

I see them gray anions their ancient acres, 
Severe of front, their gables lichen sprinkled, 
Like gentle-hearted solitary Quakers, 
Grave and religious, with kind faces wrinkled, — 
Serene among their memory-hallowed acres. 

Cawein is, therefore, the poet of a new land already touched 
with reminiscence of the older counties to the east : 

" This poet wins his airiest, his most substantial, success when 
he finds the fabled past amidst the blue-grass meadows and 
woods-pastures of the Ohio valley, and plays hide-and-seek with 
the graceful shapes of Greek myth and romance in twilight that 
has no past except the mute immemorial antiquity of the Mound 
Builders. He belongs, as his home belongs, to that mood of the 
race's westward advance, when it still looked longingly eastward 
over its shoulder ; and when it could no longer see its old home. 




r 



sat down in its new place and fondly strove to dream out an 
image of it there. " 

Hamlin Garland, on the other hand, rejects all esthetic alle- 
giance to the past, and absolutely cuts such bonds in twain : 

"No more pastoralities. no more demi-divinities, no more 
idyllic moods for him, or the like of him. New forms of nature, 
huge, savagely mystical, savagely beautiful, too hopelessly far 
from Arcady and Tempe for any emotion of kinship, have stirred 
his bold passion. It is not a mere pagan land, that trans-Missis- 
sippian region which the train-men of the Pacific railroads enter 
when they leave 'God's country ' to the eastward, but something 
older yet, something nearer the prime and the nameless Titans 
who were before the conquering deities , and a quality of prehis- 
toric loneliness 
breathes from it into 
such verse as has 
been truest to it. 
One is aware of this 
in Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler's frequently un- 
candid. yet mainly 
veracious, rime 
(now more forgot- 
ten than it should 
be) , but he is of the 
far Southwest, which 
has its memories of 
vanished c i v i 1 i z a- 
tious or semi-civili- 
zations, and Mr. 
Garland is of the far 
Northwest, which 
has no sense of any 
past, but is the past 
itself." 

Garland's voice, 
says Mr. Howells, 
" seems the true 
voice of the treeless 
wildernesses which 
stretch unbroken 

from sunrise to sunset in a desolation deeper than that of im- 
penetrable woods." His lines entitled "Noon on the Plain" 
illustrate this quality . 

The horned toad creeping along the sand. 

The rattlesnake asleep beneath the sage. 

Have now a subtle fatal charm , 

in their sultry calm, their love of heat, 

1 read once more the burning page 

Of nature under cloudless skies. 

<) pitiless and splendid land ' 

Mine eyelids close, my lips are dry 

By force of thy hot floods of light 

Soundless as oil the wind flows by. 

Mine aching brain cries out for night ! 

Still another poem of this nature is "A Child of the Sun " : 

Give me the sun and the sky. 

The wide sky. Let it blaze with light. 

Let it burn with heat— 1 care not. 

The sun is the blood of my heart. 

The wind of the plain my breath. 

No woodsman am I. My eyes are set 

l'or the wide low lines. The level rim 

Of the prairie land is mine. 

The semi-gloom of the pointed pines, 

The seeping darks of the mountain spruce, 

Are prison and poison to such as 1. 

In the forest 1 long for the rose of the plain, 

Jn the dark of the firs I die. 

Mr. Howells remarks that Garland reminds one neither ot 
other literary men nor of literature : 

"Here is nothing out of his reading, tho you feel that he is a 
well-read man, and loves letters as much as he loves plains and 
skies. But he suggests that perhaps the newest men of our 
American branch of an old and deeply lettered race have worn 
off an imprint that seemed indelible. In this fresh coinage there 
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is no longer the image and the superscription of Csesar, nor any 
effigy of yet elder Attic authority. You might as well look for 
either in so many Japanese poems. Have we then something 
absolutely American at last?" 



SWEDISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

' I 'HE recent festival of the Swedes in Chicago in honor of their 
* greet national dramatist, Karl Michael Bellman, brought 
into notice the fact that the Swedes in this country possess a liter- 
ature of their own of no mean value. Upon this occasion the 
Swedish Glee Club and the Svithiod presented for the first time 
in this country a new musical play entitled " En Afton paa Tre 
Byttor" ("An Evening at the Inn of the Three Tubs ") , by Gus 
tave Wicklund, city editor of the Chicago Swedish Tribune. 
The play was written by him in Chicago in 1895 for the Bellman 
centennial in Sweden, and had the unprecedented honor of being 
placed on the boards of the Folkteatern Theater in Stockholm as 
the chief official piece of the celebration. It was played for a 
month to crowded houses, and was received enthusiastically by 
the critical public of the Swedish capital and by King Oscar, the 
poet-musician, who gave it the highest praise A writer in the 
Springfield Republican thus describes the play : 

"" An Evening at the Inn of the Three Tubs ' is quite simple in 
construction, is a one-act play, and depicts, in a thoroughly na- 
tural manner, an evening at one of the popular inns of Bellman's 
time. The dramatis persona are well-known characters in the 
life and works of Bellman. Father Bergstrom, a musician and 
noted personage in the Bellman songs, is introduced in the open- 
ing scene, celebrating his birthday at the inn. Among those 
present with him are Father Berg, a paper-stainer and performer 
on several instruments ; Father Movitz, a constable and musician ; 
Corporal Mollberg, a horse soldier without horse or caparison, 
officiating on occasions as a dancing master; Ullo Winblad. 
priestess of the temple of Bacchus, and Dame Lona, hostess of 
the ' Three Tubs. ' Suddenly Bellman himself appears, seeking 
refuge from two process servers who are in search of him to ar 
rest him for debt, his chronic condition. He explains the situa- 
tion in an improvised song. While the mirth that follows this is 
at its height the bailiffs arrive, and just as they are about to lead 
away their victim two gentlemen enter. Bellman at once recog 
nixes bis patron. King Gustaf III., who was much given to visit- 
ing the popular resorts of the capital incognito, and the King's 
favorite companion, Elio Scbroderheim The King has heard of 
the poet's plight, and promptly settles the debt, altho Schroder- 
heim declares that if every worthy subject was made happy at the 
same cost as Bellman the Bank of Sweden would soon be com 
polled to stop payment. The final scene ends in great jubilation 
About a dozen popular Bellman melodies are interwoven with the 
play." 

Mr. Wicklund, the same journal informs us, was born in Gefle, 
Sweden, December 8, 1832. He had a good school education and 
wielded his pen somewhat, in both poetry and prose, before emi- 
grating to America in 1878. After some time spent in farming, 
he devoted himself exclusively to journalistic and literary work. 
Bellman, in whose honor the play was composed, occupiesa place 
in the Swedish heart very similar to that of Burns as the people's 
poet of Scotland 

The " Perfect Honesty and Pralseworthlness" 

Of Plagiarism. — Mr. Howells has lately stirred up an old sub- 
ject by his article on "The Psychology of Plagiarism " in Litera- 
ture. Referring to Mr. Hall Caine (see The Literary Digest, 
July 22. 29, August 12). he instances the case of a "very widely 
known English novelist " who was accused of appropriating the 
words of another. It will be remembered that Mr. Caine, 
through a friend, eventually explained that he had designedly 
used the words of Dean Swift which his critics and enemies had 
fallen foul of, and that be had previously in a newspaper inter- 



view announced his purpose to do this. As no disgrace has be- 
fallen him, Mr. Howells wonders if, after all, "the crime of liter- 
ary theft " is not a legitimate one. A writer in a later number of 
Literatun , Mr. C. Fred Kenyon, agrees with him, and even goes 
further. He thinks it is not only not a crime, but is to be highly 
commended — perhaps partly on the same ground that caused Sir 
Roger to commend the good sense of his vicar for reading the 
sermons of Tillotson and Burnet each Sunday instead of his own 
necessarily feebler products. The writer says : 

"It seems to me that, within limits, plagiarism is quite permis- 
sible. Where, by its means, an author can strengthen the frag- 
ments of his plot, make a particular scene more dramatic, or a 
description more real, he has the right to take from any writer 
the particular ideas and expressions he may require. There are 
many works by famous and obscure writers which, whi.e being in 
no sense great or even notable, yet contain ideas or passages of 
writing which are new and forcible. These books are buried in 
obscurity, and are rarely opened by anyone save the student. Is 
it to be supposed that we can allow these gems, which are hidden 
by so much that is weak and paltry, to be lost altogether? A 
thousand times, no ' If, by their use. a writer can make a more 
complete artistic unit of the particular work upon which he is 
engaged, then he is, in my opinion, quite entitled to use or reject 
whatever he likes. If, by chance, he fail to improve the value of 
his own work by annexing that of another writer, well, it matters 
not, for he himself is the only one who suffers. I do not in the 
least uphold those who take a complete novel, essay, sermon, etc., 
alter its appearance by the change of a few words, and then pass 
off the result as their own work ; but within the limits which I 
have already pointed out 1 think plagiarism is perfectly honest 
and even praiseworthy. Plagiarism in music, painting, architec- 
ture, and many other arts is regarded without complaint ; why 
not, then, in literature?" 



CENSORSHIP OF THE STAGE IN ENGLAND. 

AS there has been some talk of establishing a censorship of the 
stage in this country, it may be advantageous for us to 
learn what the English think of their censor. In The North 
American Review (August), the distinguished realistic play- 
wright, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, tells of some of the doings and 
misdoings of that bewigged and (he says) often befogged func- 
tionary. This potent individual is the representative of the 
Queen's lord chamberlain : 

"The lord chamberlain does not condescend to read plays him- 
self ; and the examiner of plays, who does it for him. is perhaps 
the obscurest unit in the imposing procession of pages of the back 
stairs, pages of the chambers, pages of the presence, masters of 
the music, keepers of the jewels, keepers of the swans, gentleman 
usher daily waiters, gentlemen usher quarterly waiters, barge- 
masters, grooms of the privy chamber, gentlemen ushers of privy 
chamber, and all the other breath-bereaving retainers of whom 
only one, the poet laureate, has succeeded in imposing the fact of 
his existence on the consciousness of the British public. The 
lord chamberlain himself, with all this pageantry to superintend, 
has no time to keep any check on his subordinate, even if he could 
pretend to know anything more than he about dramatic criticism 
and the foundations of morality. The result is that the examiner 
of plays, humble, untitled, 'middle-class' tho he be. is yet the 
most powerful man in England or America Other people may 
make England's laws: he makes and unmakes its drama, and 
therefore also the uraina of America : for no American dramatic 
author can afford to defy a despot who can, by a nod, cut him off 
from an English stage-right worth possibly $20,000 in London 
alone. The monarchy is limited ; the cabinet, with tears of rage, 
can not assert itself even against anti- vaccinators ; the House of 
Lords, nominally omnipotent, puts down its foot only to empha 
size the humiliation of having to take it up again ; but the exam- 
iner of plays, greater than all these, does what be likes, caring 
not a dump for nations or constitutions, English or American. 
The President of the United States himself practically can not see 
a new play with first getting the examiner's leave." 

One would suppose that the man chosen to fill the place of this 
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astonishing autocrat would be a highly qualified and distinguished 
representative of the literary and dramatic professions. But no, 
says Mr. Shaw. While the stamp-pounder in a British post-office 
must have passed the civil-service examination, no examination 
in dramatic art, literature, faith, or morals is required of the 
wie'der of this vast and intercontinental power. The present 
dramatic czar is "one George Alexander Redford, said to have 
been a bank clerk, but not ascertained to have been anything * 
except a lucky individual who has obtained a soft berth, with 
power to exact tribute in pounds and pence of every dramatic 
author, English or American, who desires to put a play on the 
boards in the British Isles. That he does exact tribute to the 
extent of all the traffic will bear is fully shown by Mr. Shaw ; and 
Americans who once boasted that they would give millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute to a foreign pirate, con- 
tribute their full quota to his dramatic majesty of the Queen's 
household ; for the English stage-right in any play is at once for- 
feited if the play is first brought out in America, and therefore 
the American dramatic author who looks forward to English tri- 
umphs must first of all put himself, his play, and his fee in the 
tender hands of the examiner of plays. 

Mr. Shaw narrates many telling facts relative to the petty 
tyrannies practised on dramatic authors ; but perhaps the most 
interesting fact is an incident showing the important power which 
a censor may have even over the production of pieces of classic 
literature. It appears that on the centenary of Shelley's birth, 
the Shelley Society of London proposed to celebrate the occasion 
by a public performance of "The Cenci. " The following is the 
amusing little tale told by Mr. Shaw of how the poet's followers 
at first evaded and defeated the tyrant, but were at last brought 
under his heel : 

"The examiner would not hear of it ; but the performance was 
given for all that in the Grand Theater, Islington (a northern 
suburb of London), before an audience of poets, headed by 
Browning, and a crowd of their disciples. Technically, this per- 
formance was not a public representation of the play ; it was 
only a meeting of the Shelley Society. The spectators did not 
pay at the doors ; they had all joined the Shelley Society for the 
season, and were attending this particular 'private ' meeting of it 
in the exercise of their ordinary right as members. For the mo- 
ment the defeat of the censor was complete. But the perform- 
ance had taken place in a London theater; and London theaters 
are subject to the lord chamberlain, who licenses them from year 
to year. The unfortunate lessee, having let his bouse to the 
Shelley Society (without any knowledge of the plot in hand), 
found himself at the mercy of the outraged chamberlain when the 
time came for renewing his license. What passed between them 
is not known ; but there is now a clause in the lease of that theater 
stipulating that no performances of unlicensed plays shall be given 
in it. When the Shelley Society proposed to repeat ' The Cenci ' 
some years later, the lord chamberlain was master of the situa- 
tion. With a single revolutionary exception, no manager dared 
lend or let his theater for the purpose. The terror was so com- 
plete that a manager who. not realizing his risk, had discussed 
quite favorably the possibility of placing his house at the disposal 
of the society, was compelled to write to the press vehemently 
denying that he had ever contemplated such an enormity, altho 
his letters were in the hands of the very persons he was publicly 
contradicting. 

"Since then, the blockade has been run only by the Independ- 
ent Theater, which succeeded in producing Ibsen's "Ghosts ' on 
three occasions without a license. In this case no license was 
applied for, its refusal being practically certain ; and the first per- 
formance, which was technically ' private, ' like that of the Shelley 
Society, was over before the lessee of the theater knew that any- 
thing exceptional was happening. After this, the theaters were 
thoroughly on their guard." 

The following is the set of rules (according to Mr. Shaw) pro- 
mulgated by this British Philistine who sits in judgment in affairs 
of the stage : 



"There is one rule that never varies, and never can vary ; and 
that rule is that a play must not be made the vehicle of new opin- 
ions on important subjects, because new opinions are always 
questionable opinions, and I can not make Her Majesty the Queen 
responsible for questionable opinions by licensing them. The 
other rules are simple enough. You mustn't dramatize any of 
the stories in the Bible. You must't make fun of ambassadors, 
cabinet ministers, or any living persons who have influence in 
fashionable society, tho no notice will be taken of a gag at the 
expense of General Booth, or a Socialist or Labor member of the 
county council, or people of that sort. You mustn't have any 
love affairs within the tables of consanguinity in the prayer-book. 
If you introduce a male libertine in a serious play, you had bet- 
ter 'redeem ' him in the end by marrying him to an innocent 
young lady. If a female libertine, it will not matter if she dies 
at the end, and takes some opportunity to burst into tears on 
touching the hand of a respectable girl." 

Mr. Shaw closes with this admission of the indifference of Eng- 
lish public opinion to the censorship abuse and this appeal to his 
friends in America: 

" The public is either satisfied or indifferent, because the class 
in England which feels social matters deeply does not go to the 
theater, and the class which does go wants to be amused there, 
and not edified or conscience-stricken. There is no money in the 
question, no vote-catching power, no popular interest in or knowl- 
edge or comprehension of it, and consequently no political capital 
to be made out of it. The censorship will probably outlive the 
House of Lords and the supremacy of the Established Church, as 
quietly as it has outlived the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the Irish Church. In England this article will be entirely wasted ; 
no English editor has ever dreamed of asking me to deal with the 
subject. In America, it may be useful, in view of the likelihood 
of attempts to set up State censorships in that country. In which 
case, O my friends across the sea! remember how the censorship 
works in England, and DON'T." 



English and American Novels on the Stage.— The 

dramatic season just opening is notable for the exceptional num- 
ber of plays which are based upon well-known novels. Never, 
it is said, were there so many dramatized works of fiction offered 
to the public at one time, and never has there been a time when 
such dramas have found a more eager and appreciative public. 
Mrs. Fiske in " Becky Sharp " —of whom we speak elsewhere in 
detail — of course heads the list. Then there is "The Only Way," 
founded on Dickens' "Tale of Two Cities," which has met avery 
warm welcome. "The Gadfly," founded on the recent English 
story of that name, has furnished Mr. Stuart Robson the oppor- 
tunity to experiment for the first time in tragedy, tho, as it ap- 
pears, with only limited success. Mr. Zangwill has brought out 
his "Children of the Ghetto" in Washington with great Mat, and 
will shortly introduce it to the New York public. Julia Marlowe 
is to appear as Mary Tudor in a dramatization of Caskoden's 
"When Knighthood was in Flower." J. H. Stoddard is to take 
the part of Lachlan Campbell and Reuben Fox the part of Posty 
in "Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush." William Gillette has adapted 
"Sherlock Holmes." and will himself interpret the part of the 
great detective. Clyde Fitch has adapted Daudet's "Sapho" for 
Olga Nethersole. And, finally, William Young is to make out of 
" Ben Hut " one of the great spectacular events of the season. 



NOTES. 



IT is rumored in England, says The Music Trade Rtvietv, that Patti may 
again make one of her farewell tours in America. 

Paderewski has had an unprecedented success in his recent European 
tour. In I^ondon the receipts of his last concert were over $6,<xx>. In 
Paris he broke all records with receipts of 14,800 francs. He will sail for 
America in October. 

Jean de Reszke, who with his brother is a Polish nobleman by birth, 
has been decorated by Queen Victoria with the Royal Victorian order of 
the fourth class. Sir Arthur Sullivan is the only other musician who has 
been honored with this especial decoration. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



THE ARMY SIGNAL CORPS. 

A MONG all the aids that science gives to the military service, 
*» none is more important than that rendered by perfected 
methods of signaling from the simple "wig- wag" to the electric 
telegraph ; yet we seldom hear of the doings of the signal corps, 
essential as they are to the success of any military movement. 




THE HELIOGRAPH. 

«, Bran bar ; 6, mirror ; c, sighting rod ; d, tripod ; e, hole in the mirror 
through which the instrument is set by bringing hole and end of sighting 
rod in line with distant station. The tripod to the right with shutters is 
»ed to produce the intermittent flashes of which the signals are composed. 

An illustrated article in The Mechanic Arts Magazine (Scran- 
ton, Pa., September), by Louis Allen Osborne, gives in brief 
space some of the most interesting facts regarding this branch of 
the service. Says the author : 

" When you read in your morning paper the account of some 
important battle in the heart of the Philippine Islands, does it 
ever strike you that this information ha? come to you from the 
interior of a country where railroads are few, telegraph lines 
fewer, and the only means of communication between some sec- 
tions is on horseback ? When General Shaf ter was in Cuba it was 
not unusual for the evening papers to publish details of events 
that had taken place the same morning in the interior of the 
island, and the officers of any army in active service must be in 
constant communication with the commander, no matter how 
widely the sub-organizations may be separated. The duty of pro 
Tiding and maintaining this communication devolves upon the 
signal corps; and the signalmen detailed to accompany a bat- 
talion or regiment, as it marches out of headquarters camp, are 
of as much importance to that organization as is the lookout on 
board ship. The signal corps is the eyes and ears of an army. 
It must frequently advance beyond the main column, reconnoiter 
the country, and report back in detail anything that may be dis- 
covered. It must also keep the moving detachment in communi- 
cation with general headquarters, and report each day all the 
details of its service to the commanding officer. 

"The instruments used in signaling maybe divided into two 
general classes — namely, those designed to produce on the re- 
ceiver an impression of motion, and those designed to produce an 
impression of time. The former include the flag, torch, etc., and 
the latter comprise the lantern, heliograph, telegraph, etc. 

" When signaling with the flag, the signalman faces the station 
with which he desires to communicate, and waves the flag slowly 
but steadily from right to left to attract attention ; or, if the sta- 
tion has a particular 'call letter, ' he attracts attention by repeat- 
edly signaling that letter until he is answered. " 

After describing the usual combinations of motions employed 
to form the letters of the alphabet, and noting that at night the 
torch or lantern is used instead of a flag, the author goes on to 
describe the heliograph, one of the most interesting instruments 
for military signaling. The usual form is shown in the illustra- 
tion. The intermittent flashes of reflected sunlight sent by this 



device have been made to carry a message eighty-two miles in the 
clear air of the Rocky Mountains and forty-seven miles in the 
East (from the Capitol roof at Albany to the Catskills) . The 
uncertainties of the weather, of course, make this method of sig- 
naling somewhat unreliable. Says Mr. Osborne ; 

"The telegraph and the telephone are. then, the only absolute 
and unfailing means of communication. A telegraph line several 
miles long may be erected in a day. and it can be guarded by a 
comparatively small number of men. 

"In laying a telegraph line, two or more of the signalmen carry 
knapsacks, on the top of which are reels containing one quarter of a 
mile of double cable. These reels unwind as they march along, and 
the other members of the corps in the rear attach the wires to 
trees at intervals, raise it on short thin poles, or hide it in the 
bushes and brush along the ground, according to the character of 
the country and degree of permanency required in the line. The 
erecting party are constantly in communication with every sta- 
tion along the line, as within the knapsacks under the reels the 
wires are connected up through an electric bell and telephone- 
receiver. This bell can be rung at any moment and instructions 
telephoned to the advancing party. Should the instructions be 
in the character of a cipher despatch and require the telegraph in 
preference to the telephone (as is often the case) , the officer in 
charge of the squad is so informed, and the operator . . steps 
up, throws out the telephone connection, and inserts the termi- 
nals of the key and sounder, which he carries in his hand. Tele- 
graphic communication is thus opened with headquarters, while 
the local telephone service is suspended. 

" Where an army is marching through an unknown country, it 
is frequently advisable to send a signal party to the top of some 
hill or promontory to reconnoiter the country, and telephone or 
telegraph back the results of its observations. When the party 
returns over the route on which they advanced, the wire is reeled 
up again, ready for future use. Should the main body of troops 
in the rear advance somewhat before the signal party returns, 
the rear end of the line is reeled up accordingly. " 



PRINTING OF THE FUTURE. 

THIS is the somewhat ambitious name bestowed by M. T. L. 
Motquin on the method of rapid printing, by means of 
Roentgen rays, invented by M. Izambard. In the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris, August 26) he gives us the latest word regarding 
this method, about which we have already published some infor- 
mation. M. Motquin first hastens to assure us that the method is 
one of the few things that we Americans did not originate. He 
says : • 

"There has been mentioned, as antedating the invention of M. 
Izambard, an experiment of the American Prof. Elibu Thomson, 
of March 11, 1896, in what he calls 'multiple skiagraphy.' It 
consisted in attempts at photographic reproduction on thirty 
superposed sheets of sensitive paper of different kinds. Its object 
was to study the penetration of the X-rays through the sensitive 
films. This experiment, however, had been preceded by a com- 
munication to the [Paris] Academy of Sciences by the Messrs. 
Lumiere, on January 17, 1S96. 

"The earliest idea of the application of the X-rays to printing 
was that of M. Izambard. first in his French patentof October 10, 
1897, and then in his American patent of March 18 following. 

"As early as 1895 M. Izambard had thought of applying elec- 
tricity to the impression of a pile of sheets of specially prepared 
paper. 

" In his apparatus each letter was represented by a key acting 
on two hammers corresponding to each other, one above and one 
below the pile, one positive and the other negative. The current 
passed between the two hammers and marked the letter on each 
one of the intervening sheets by decomposing the film on the 
paper. 

"About this time Roentgen's discovery made this double sys- 
tem of hammers, with its complicated mechanism, unnecessary. 
We know that the X-rays need no opposite pole to traverse the 
pile of paper, and this fact does away with all the difficulties of 
the previous plan 

"The X-rays traverse opaque bodies, but they are stopped by 
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metallic substances. If, then, we use, to mark the characters on 
the paper, a special ink of metallic composition, these charac- 
ters will be impermeable to the X-rays. A pile of gelatinobromid 
sheets will be instantly impressed, and the text can thus be re- 
produced on thousands of leaves at once. 

"The text can be written with a pen or set up in type, but the 
simplest method is to use a typewriter. . . We can see that this 
does away with the longest and most complicated operations of 
typography, namely, the composition and the distribution ot the 
type 

" If we wish to print on the two sides of a sheet at once, we can 
do so by sensitizing the two sides in parallel bands, the bands on 
one side corresponding exactly to the spaces between the lines on 
the other. " 

M. Motquin notes that the pagination cf a printed book is very 
easy by this method, since the pages of the copy are simply to be 
distributed in order over the various piles of sensitized leaves, 
and several piles can be impressed at once by a suitable arrange- 
ment of sources of rays. He goes on to say : 

"One of the most curious applications of the X-rays to printing 
is the impression, in sealed envelopes, of state papers, diplomatic 
correspondence, military plans, confidential circulars, and in gen- 
eral of all secret documents, which can not be kept strictly secret 
if printed by the present methods." 

To keep a secret from the printer, it would be necessary only 
to enclose the copy flat in an envelope and to enclose likewise each 
of the sensitized sheets. M. Motquin also considers this method 
of printing excellently adapted for artistic designs, and for many 
other purposes. To quote further : 

"X-ray printing is certainly the printing of the future, but even 
at present, without awaiting the improvements that must be made 
in it. the use of this very rapid process can be of service in numer- 
ous and varied cases. 

" Newspapers can now have done in one hour at vastly less ex- 
pense the same work that has previously required six or seven 
hours. A supplement containing the very latest news can be 
added to each edition in fifteen or twenty minutes' work. . . . 
Publishers of music, etc., will not have to keep on hand for pos- 
sible new editions enormous stocks of plates. Doubtless they 
will gladly exchange this mass of metal for simple radiographic 
cards, which will take up little space and be always ready to use. * 

M. Motquin thinks that the only points in the system that need 
improvement are the cost of gelatinobromid paper, the composi- 
tion of the radiographic inks, and the methods of washing and 
drying large numbers of sheets at a time. In conclusion lie says : 

"We do not believe that the system is destined to replace the 
splendid results of the present methods, but rather to supplement 
them in the interest of greater speed by judicious combination of 
the two systems." — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



THE AUTOMOBILE GUN CARRIAGE. 

IT is announced by the press that Major R. P. Davidson, 
United States army, will leave Chicago for Washington in 
a few days, on his newly invented automobile gun carriage, car- 
rying a Colt rapid-fire gun and 2,000 rounds of ammunition. Ac- 
cording to The Electrical Review, "it is Major Davidson's in- 
tention to make this trip a demonstration of the military capacities 
of the automobile, and it is expected that he will show that light 
artillery of this character can cover more ground in twodays than 
the ordinary horse-drawn battery can traverse in a week. " 

Major Davidson, it will be remembered, is the officer who, at 
the head of a bicycle squad from the Northwestern Military Acad - 
my, made the trip from Chicago to Washington a few years ago, 
and delivered to the Secretary of War a message from General 
Brooke. Major Davidson's invention is described and illustrated 
in The Automobile (New York, September). Says that paper : 

"Seats are provided for four persons, who constitute a gun crew. 



There is provision for carrying twenty-five hundred rounds of 
ammunition, a few accessories, and fuel. The large fuel tank for 
gasoline is placed under the forward floor, so as to be well pro- 
tected from possible danger, and fuel for two hundred miles can 
be carried. This tank is of heavy seamless sheet iron, and is 
practically bullet-proof. 

"The carriage employs the Duryea system of propulsion, which 
has been in use several years on carriages. It will mount a Colt 
automatic rapid-fire gun firing 'about five hundred shots per min- 




AUTOMOBILE GUN CARRIAGE. 

ute. The cartridges are 7-millimeter U. M. C, with smokeless 
powder and nickel-jacketed bullets, and will have a velocity of 
two thousand feet per second. The range of the gun is about two 
thousand yards. The gun points forward, and is ready for use 
at any time ; it is mounted on a swivel and can be swung around, 
up or down, to cover any object, its sweep being that of a full 
half circle. 

"The carriage will weigh about nine hundred pounds, of which 
quantity the gun accounts for eighty. The running gear is made 
very strong, to withstand the rough usage to which the carriage 
may be subjected. Its designer admits that its use in regular 
warfare is as yet an open question, but for street riots and simi- 
lar uses believes it to be practical." 



HAVE FISHES TWO EXTRA SENSES? 

WE are not apt to think of fishes as creatures endowed with 
acute sensibility, yet their senses must of course differ in 
degree from ours, and perhaps also differ in kind ; for certainly a 
human being, even if he could live and breathe submerged in 
water, could never accomplish what the fish does. Matthias 
Dunn, who contributes an article entitled " The Seven Senses of 
Fishes " to The Contemporary Review (August) is of the opinion 
that fish are aided by at least two extra senses, which he believes 
to be located in the so-called lateral lines or dermal tubes, which 
run down the sides from the brain, meeting at the tail. Says Mr. 
Dunn : 

"To live in the sea must be very different from living in the 
atmosphere. The softness, clearness, and lightness of the latter 
make life more secure and the pleasures of existence more safe 
than is possible in a medium which is nearly a thousand times 
heavier, and which is often so violently disturbed as to lash into 
fragments everything fragile existing near the shore. At times, 
when the war of the elements means death to all coming within 
range of its fury, the five senses seem very weak and inefficient 
defenses for meeting all the exigences of life under these violent 
conditions. Since all the senses are tactile, the five organs in use 
in the heavier element must be toned and modified to receive im- 
pressions in keeping with the weight of their surroundings ; and 
this must entail a dull record of life, without some other additions, 
except possibly in the case of the sense of smell. But in the sixth 
and seventh senses the balance is fully made up to most of the 
fishes through their calling in the use of magnetism and elec- 
tricity. " 

The sea, our author tells us, is not a crystal-clear medium by 
any means. It is often foul with dirt over great areas, and even 
when it is free from spores, spawn, weeds, and refuse the light 
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penetrates into it but a relatively short distance. To quote 
again : 

"Such combinations of dirt, dregs, and darkness must surely 
make the sea anything but a pleasant transmitting vehicle for 
the use of the senses as we know them. Yet, notwithstanding 
the improbability of any beings endowed with only human intel- 
ligence finding their way through such unexplored, obscure, and 
undefined regions, these denizens of the deep master this diffi- 
culty with ease ; nothing strikes one more than the quiet method 
these creatures have of knowing their true position, and the cer- 
tainty with which they find the neighborhoods wherein are found 
the pleasures and necessaries of life. The facts seem to point to 
finer and higher perceptive faculties in fishes than in man, and 
this can only be accounted for by the former possessing two extra 
senses. " 

The sixth sense, which Mr. Dunn names the "electric dermal 
sense, " has for its object, he believes, the foreknowledge of com- 
ing storms. He writes ; 

"In going roughly through the English fishes I found two lat- 
eral lines in all the sharks I have been able to get hold of — viz., 
the blue, porbeagle, spinous, toper, thresher, smooth hound, 
rough hound, nurse hound, and picked dog. And among the 
herring family it is seen in the chad, herring, pilchard, sprat, and 
anchovy, some kinds having several such lines. But I failed to 
find these lines in fishes with suckers on their breasts, from which 
fact we may conclude that they have no need of these organs, 
seeing these fishes are generally located near the shore, and have 
the power of clinging fast to the rocks when in difficulties ; having 
this convenience, they may be able to dispense with that knowl- 
edge of the coming storms which is evidently given toother fishes 
which possess one of these lines 

"Science seems to have had no knowledge of this sense ; and 
we have only discovered it by observing the fishes using it as one 
of the necessities of life. Mr. J. T. Cunningham, late of the 
Plymouth Biological Laboratory, in bis valuable work on the 
sole, recently published, devotes several interesting pages to the 
lateral lines, proving that the cells in them are sensory in their 
action ; but concludes with the statement that the functions of 
these sense organs are entirely unknown, and that it is difficult 
to imagine what stimulus affects them. While the late Dr. Day 
declared these lines to be essentially organs of sensation, he did 
not give us the slightest information as to their object, except by 
suggesting that they may be tactile ; but all sense organs must be 
of this order ; it is impossible for them to be otherwise. And Dr. 
Gunt.'jer, of the British Museum, says these lines are abundantly 
provided with nerves. 

" But the fishes themselves tell us the story of their use, when 
we observe their actions and habits of life under certain critical 
conditions ; and their many premonitions of coming calamity dis- 
tinctly point out that they must be under the influence of this far- 
reaching and expressive sense. This view induced me to look 
more carefully for the organs which represented it, and I was 
more than a little surprised to find the beautiful adaptability of 
this tube to its work. " 

After describing numerous instances where fish have seemed to 
possess knowledge that a storm was approaching, Mr. Dunn goes 
on : 

"This excitement among the fishes before the coming storm 
clearly points to the circumstance that they are fully aware of 
v.hat is approaching them, and prepare for the occasion; the 
feeding fish, well knowing that the storm will break up and de- 
stroy the connecting medium between their olfactories and their 
food, are anxious to take in a reserve to sustain them until com- 
munication can be again established." 

Of the tubes that Mr. Dunn believes to be the seat of this pre- 
monitory sense, be says : 

"Looking closely at these organs, we find the line consists in 
some instances of two tubes close together, and in others of two 
far apart ; and in more than one of the Clupea family there are 
several such lines along the sides. In their construction they are 
divided into cells, consisting of jelly or mucus, having patches of 
sensitive hairs in tbem here and there. These are the organs I 



so anxiously looked for, and I find them to be of the same charac- 
ter as those in the electrical ray ; they are electrical instruments 
pure and simple, enclosing the whole fish, whereby the electrical 
knowledge collected is thrown into the brain. 

" It may be urged that an electric sense in fishes is little other 
than an hypothesis or a suggestion, and that the foregoing state- 
ment is no proof that the tube is actually electric in its action; 
and this to some extent is true. Here, however, we are certainly 
in the same boat with all the scientists, who say that certain jelly 
cells in the back of the torpedo are an electrical apparatus, since 
no individual has yet been able to make an electric battery out of 
this mucus or jelly. Nor has any person, to our knowledge, been 
able to set this jelly machine in this fish's back in action to prove 
its electric character. In fact, it is only considered to be such 
from the actions of the animal possessing it. This is precisely 
our case respecting the electric force in one of the lateral lines of 
fishes. It may be asked, ' How can the simple possession of a 
few electric cells without accessories be of any use to the fishes ? ' 
But having electric cells in the sea is very different from having 
them on the land. The torpedo ray has no wires to his instru- 
ment, but he has only to see the fish he desires as food in the dis- 
tance, and by an effort of the will he can make them dead. This 
almost perfect expression of electric power has been in existence 
throughout the ages among these fishes, and man is only now 
discovering its first outlines. When the storms send their earth- 
currents along the deep, far ahead of their course, the fishes in 
the track with their electric cells catch the inspiration and in- 
stantly know whether it is a gale, storm, or tempest which is 
coming ; and they act accordingly. " 

The seventh sense, which Mr. Dunn calls the "magnetic der- 
mal sense," he locates in the same lateral lines, aided perhaps by 
the brain itself. Its purpose is, be thinks, to act as a compass in 
the fish's journeyings, keeping him in his course, and warning 
him of the proximity of the coast. After telling many wonderful 
stories of the unerring accuracy that fish display in these respects, 
he says : 

"With these facts before us I think it is clear that besides elec- 
tricity, magnetism, to a high degree, is a fixed principle, and 
plays an important part in the life history of most of our fishes. 
But whether the magnetism reaches them on primary or secondary 
lines at this moment it is difficult to say ; I lean rather to the 
secondary expression, or that shown to be stretching from the 
shores only. 

"Mr. Thomas Clark, of Truro, our Cornish magnetist, states 
that all basic rocks are highly magnetic. They are found at the 
Manacles, Cape Cornwall, Padstow, and many other places in and 
out of the county ; and further, that the magnetic power of such 
rocks is intensified by friction. Thus the basic beaches brought 
into motion by storms increase their magnetic power to an almost 
incalculable degree, of which he gives ample proof. Hence, he 
infers, it often affects the compasses of passing ships, and in fogs 
leads them on to destruction 

"It is interesting to think that these magnetiferous headlands 
have another and brighter side, and may be the means by which 
the inhabitants of the sea find their way from winter and tempest 
to shelter and rest ; and when the spring advances direct them 
back to sunshine and their summer homes. 

"No doubt the intricacies of the compass are too much for the 
comprehension of these fishes ; but they may have a magnetic in- 
dication suitable to their apprehension, on the lines of sight or 
smell, which may impress them as to the whereabouts of the 
headlands, and consequently of the vicinity of the seashore. I 
can understand the possibility of the idea being objected to be- 
cause the creatures have no metals from which such a talisman 
could be built up ; but the same kind of objection can be raised 
respecting the formation of an electric battery in the back of the 
electric ray. 

" And in this instance may not the brain itself, assisted by the 
dermal magnetic tube, be a substitute for the lodestone? For 
this organ is to a great e\ient constructed on the same lines as 
Lord Kelvin's latest compass invention — viz., a magnet floating 
in liquid. I have opened the skulls of several fishes at death, 
and have found the brain in the cranium floating in a fine, clear, 
tasteless fluid, of about the consistence of water, which, with the 
brain, in many instances completely fills the brain- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIGHTNING. 

I N a recent issue (August iz) we reproduced a photograph of 
*■ lightning, together with remarks made by Professor Hazen 
in Popular Science, to the effect that a multiple flash of lightning 
had never, so far as known, been photographed except by a mov- 





ing camera. This remark has called forth contributions from 
two of our readers. One of them. Dr. J. D. Justice, of Quincy, 

111., sends us two 
photographs made 
by Dr. J. K. Ret- 
icker. of that city, 
about ii p.m. in 
May last. Dr. Jus- 
tice writes : 

"The next morn- 
ing while in the 
operating - room of 
St. Mary's Hospi- 
tal. Doctors W. H. 
Baker, Otis Johns- 
ton, Henry Hart, 
and the writer were 
talking about the 
beautiful lightning 
flashes. One in par- 
fio. 2. ticular. a multiple 

flash seen by Dr. 

Baker, was mentioned, when Dr. Reticker, also present, intro- 
duced his photograph of that particular flash, and Dr. Baker at 
once recognized it 
as the one he 
thought he had 
seen. The direc- 
tion and time ap- 
peared to tally so 
well that the discus- 
sion ceased, but all 
admired the photo- 
graph. I herewith 
hand you a print 
made for me by Dr. 
Reticker since I read 
your article (Fig. 
i). The tall stack 
shown gives the pre- 
cise direction of the 
flash. The doctor 
tells me he made 

many trials before success crowned his efforts. A second photo- 
graph (Fig. 2) taken another evening is worthy of note because of 
the clouds shown. The camera rested upon the roof of his resi- 
dence open each time." 




FIG. 3. 



Mr. F. B. Beardsley, of Hartford, Conn., also contributes a 
photograph ( Fig. 3) that was made from a camera that was not 
in motion. He writes to us : 

"It was a very dark night, and the camera was kept on the cloud, 
and as fast as a flash appeared a change was made. Nearly a 
hundred slides or pictures were taken, but this was the wonderful 
one, and there was no thought of a multiple picture when it was 
taken, and it was not known that we had such a picture till it was 
developed. This can be proved if there are any doubts of it." 



Why do Birds Migrate? — Some correspondence on this 
subject in Popular Science News (September) reveals the fact 
that there is considerable difference of opinion on the subject 
among naturalists. Says one contributor : " The migration of 
birds has been, and still is, quite a mystery. It is undoubtedly 
a matter of instinct, and also of example from older to younger 
birds. That these birds have any idea of the exact time of an 
advancing season is not to be accepted. In fact, in many cases, 
the setting in of an early or late winter may be foretold by the 
early or late migration of birds from North to South. It is so 
easy for a bird to change its habitat that it is no wonder it takes 
this method of keeping itself in a comfortable locality and where 
the food it needs can be obtained most readily. The stories told 
of the feats performed by birds in carrying out this migratory in- 
stinct are marvelous. The Virginia plover, it has been calcu- 
lated, flies at the rate of 225 miles an hour, and at a height of 
nearly two miles. It is said that a Wilson's blackcap warbler 
arrived at a certain bush in the North, in three successive years, 
at 1. 30 p.m. of the same day." Another correspondent writes : "It 
is commonly thought that birds migrate because of the changes 
in the weather ; that they seek in winter a warmer and in summer 
a cooler climate, so as to avoid being subjected to great vicissi- 
tudes of temperature. But naturalists tell us the migrations are 
largely a matter of the search after food. They leave a given 
region because a specific food is exhausted, and they fly to an- 
other specific region because the experiences of the tribe as a 
whole have shown that desirable food can be found there. They 
are driven by hunger out of one place and are led by experience 
to another. It is not the winds that drive them, nor is it the tem- 
perature that tempts them." Regarding this, a prominent orni- 
thologist writes to the same paper : " I suppose this may be true 
in part, for proper food and rearing of young are chief reasons; 
but they often seem to go without any apparent reason, when food 
conditions are seemingly perfect. It is certain they go, but I 
have yet to find the ornithologist who can tell exactly why." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

SILKWORMS are very sensitive to the action of light of different colors, 
according to experiments recently described by Flammarion before the 
French Academy of Sciences. "The author," says La Nature* "kept silk- 
worms in boxes covered with glass of different shades. The creatures all 
received the same food, and nevertheless they gave very different results as 
to the quantity of silk and eggs, and also in the proportionality of the 
sexes."— Trans/at ioti made for Tur. Literary Digest. 

Tm: survey of the island of I ucrto Rico now being made by the United 
States authorities has been productive of so much new information that it 
is called by The National Geographic Magazine "the rediscovery of Puerto 
Rico." The* latest Spanish surveys were old and unreliable. Says the maga- 
zine just mentioned : " A curious circumstance developed by this survey is 
the fact that the island scorns to be considerably smaller than has been sup- 
posed, at least if one can safely generalize from the experience of one sea- 
son. According to previous information. Point Viento is about fifty miles 
east of Ponce, but the actual distance was found to be about seven miles 
less. If this ' shrinkage ' should be found to extend to other portions of the 
island, it would make a considerable decrease in the area of the island from 
the figures usually stated." 

IN discussing some recent lunar photographs, M. Loewy, director of the 
Paris observatory, remarks, as reported in La Nature* that "the compara- 
tive history of the earth and the moon shows that their development has 
been on parallel lines. The moon carried away from the earth a fraction of 
the terrestrial atmosphere, amounting to about 1-000 when separation took 
place, but this atmosphere has been diminished rapidly. It has been 
thought that the disappearance of the air was total and final. The photo- 
graphs show huge deposits of white ashes formed at a great distance from 
the craters after solidification. There must have been an atmosphere at 
this time to transport the ashes, and, as this was subsequent to solidifica- 
tion, it is at least probable that the atmosphere still exists." — Translation- 
made for The literary Digest. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON THE DREYFUS 
VERDICT. 

T^HE religious press of America— Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. 
* and Free Thought— has attained to a unity of belief and 
sentiment upon one point at least, namely, that an egregious 
moral outrage was perpetrated by the Rennes court-martial. 
The very captions of the editorial articles upon the verdict show 
this. One paper heads its comment, "The Rape upon Justice " ; 
another, "France's Infamy"; another, "The Moral Sedan of 
France"; still another, "The Condemnation of France." etc. 
We can find space for only a few of the many scores of denuncia- 
tory judgments. The Outlook (undenom.) says: 

"Recondemned ! We rub our eyes to see clearer, but we are 
still living in modern, not in medieval, times, as such monstrous 
injustice might indicate. It seems incredible that this defiance 
of conscience, reason, and justice could take place in the last part 
of the last year of that century which we are fond of regarding as 
the most civilized of all epochs 

"The five men who voted "Guilty ' are either imbeciles or per- 
jurers. Instead of convicting Dreyfus, they have convicted them- 
selves. Expediency, not evidence, conquered them. To please 
the majority of Frenchmen, and to please the army, the judges 
yielded more even than did Pilate himself ; they crucified afresh 
an innocent victim." 

The Independent (undenom. ) : 

"This trial has been a campaign of education for the French 
people, teaching them the inseparable alliance of honesty and 
honor. France has had a weak sense of justice; this trial has 
cultivated that sense. It has, perhaps for the first time, set over 
against each other the two ideals, one of justice, the other of 
reputation, of glory, called honor. France has been told by her 
noblest men that honor must rest on justice, that honor must fol- 
low justice, not justice honor; and if the lesson is not yet learned 
it has been well preached. All the nations of the world have 
been looking on, and they unite in condemning the nation that 
has condemned an innocent man to save the fame of a few gen- 
erals. The nations of the world are this day preaching the lesson 
of justice before honor to France. France declares that there is 
no other nation that makes so much of honor as she ; but she does 
not know what honor is. She is hugging a bastard in its place 
It is the duelist's honor, the swaggerer's honor that she glories 
in, not that of Christian or of Jewish truth. " 

The Watchman (Baptist) : 

" Never before in human history has the moral judgment of the 
civilized world been so unanimous in the condemnation of an act 
of national injustice as it is in its verdict upon the Dreyfus case. 
. . . A century ago such a travesty of justice might have passed 
without notice; but to day, with the modern methods of convey- 
ing intelligence and with the modern quickened sense of justice, 
the world is aflame with indignation. The fact that the world 
should be swift to visit its condemnation upon a great nation for 
a moral delinquency indicates and registers the modern ethical 
advance. The moral consciousness of the world has been aroused 
to see that no defeat that it is possible for a nation to sustain in 
arms is for a moment comparable with the disgrace of consenting 
to injustice. That is the shame that rests upon France to-day, 
and it can not be atoned for by any brilliance of foreign alliances, 
any advance in wealth, numbers, or intelligence, or any victories 
by land or sea. " 

The Evangelist (Presby.) : 

"The general censure of France, the geueral expression of 
hopelessness that any good can henceforth come of a nation so 
blind to justice, so hostile to the right, so given over to prejudice, 
are all the more severe and sweeping in proportion to the firmness 
with which that conviction has been held in the face of every evi- 
dence that acquittal was not to be expected from the court-martial 
at Rennes. In every other civilized country, condemnation of 
the verdict has not only been unanimous, it has called forth the 



severest and most scathing judgment of France as a nation, the 
most pessimistic forecast of her future, the most confident proph- 
ecies of her downfall. Humanity washes her hands of France as- 
of a nation past redemption. " 

The Interior (Presby. ) : 

"The verdict against Dreyfus should be accepted by every 
honest man and woman as a personal insult, and resented as 
such- The women of America alone can bring the sycophantic 
scoundrels who have outraged the moral sense of Christendom 
to their knees. The women made the Parisian press right-about- 
face with the agility of monke;, ;. in the beginning of the Spanish 
war. Will American women look upon that broken-hearted wife, 
and those children with names blackened in their helpless in- 
fancy, and then soil their white hands with anything that comes 
from the befouled hands of France? Will they crowd French 
cafes and hotels for the Exposition next year? Those who do- 
will be in, but not of, American womanhood.'' 

The Churchman (Prot. Episc.) : 

"Twenty-nine years ago a fabric of political corruption based 
on military terror and veneered with military pomp collapsed at 
the virile touch of the psalm-singing soldiers of Germany. That 
was a political Sedan. To-day France is her own executioner. 
Others can inflict material defeat and ruin on a nation, but only 
the nation itself can forfeit its own honor. 

"And that is what France has done 

"Our hope is in the intellect and the independent religious life 
of France, in the saving remnant that have battled so loyally for 
truth and righteousness in these past years and will not now with- 
draw before the triumphant joy of the forces of clericalism and 
monarchical reaction. They will fight on, for that is a law of 
their being. We have faith that they will prevail, and that her 
ten righteous men may yet save Sodom." 

The Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc. South) : 

44 In every civilized nation there is indignation at the unright- 
eous and cruel weakness of the court-martial. If such a thing as 
the public opinion of the whole world can effect anything, it will 
put a stop to the further humiliation and persecution of the poor 
creature who has been forced to suffer so much in the place of a 
nest of base-hearted criminals and conspirators, one of whom at 
least forged the document upon which the pretended verdict was 
based." 

The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore : 

"The church makes no campaign against the Jews nor do the 
religious orders attack them. 

" In this country, the Catholic press is almost one in belief in 
the innocence of the Jew. The few papers who proclaim other- 
wise are inspired by the personal beliefs of their editors, just as 
those who affirm the prisoner's innocence speak only the senti- 
ment of the individual on the tripod, not a prejudged verdict of 
the church." 

The American Hebrew : 

"O France, how art thou fallen low ! A hissing and a reproach 
hast thou become before the bar of history — a thing of scorn and 
loathing in the eyes of mankind. From age to age thy shame 
shall not cease and men, not to be born for decades yet, shall 
grow up to speak of thec with words of contempt, to avert their 
honest eyes from looking on thy dishonored face, to shrink from 
contact with thee. For thou, who claimest to be wedded to 
honor and to have selected all verity for thy bridal bed, hast 
proved to be a thing wilfully loathsome and hideous because of 
the deformity of thy choice, when thy real bride was seen and thy 
degraded nuptial couch was disclosed. This is thy shame — that 
not the meanest things on earth can be told that thou art even a 
little better than they ! 

" When thy traitorous sons drew up their plans and arranged 
their schemes, when they reckoned the danger and counted the 
cost, they forgot one factor. They omitted to count in God, and 
He will assuredly remind them of His existence < " 

The Hebrew Standard: 

"No country can outlive the shame of France. Spain stands 
out as a mournful example of its crime against a part of its popn- 
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lation. All its power and the work of some of its most enlight- 
ened statesmen could not avoid its inevitable downfall. " 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch writes in The Reform Advocate: 

" As for France— the God of Israel still liveth. Righteousness 
ezalteth a nation. Let us pray that for the country and the peo- 
ple that on the Enropean continent were the first to proclaim the 
rights of man, soon the better day of moral regeneration may 
dawn. We are confident the hour will strike when France will 
accept the verdict of the world's jury and make amends for the 
inconsistent, unjust sentence pronounced at Rennes. " 



THE CREED OF THOMAS HARDY. 

FEW readers of Thomas Hardy would be disposed to admit 
that he has a creed ; and, using the word creed in the ordi- 
nary religious sense of the term, doubtless he has none. A critic, 
Miss Anna McClure Sholl, has said of him : 

"Acknowledging no creed, this most modern of modern novel- 
ists is eminently Calvinistic in his portrayal of men and women 
as predestined to misfortune or failure ; as pulled about at the 
impish pleasure of the god Circumstance. The keynote of his 
work indeed is the effect of circumstance — of luck — upon man's 
war with the lower elements in his nature. Some foreordained 
event for which he is in no wise responsible turns the tide of bat- 
tle against him ; yet he is held accountable for his defeat. He 
reaps where he has not sown. He is overwhelmed with punish- 
ments for sins committed by others. He is literally badgered 
through life by the modern devil of ill luck." 

Yet here we have a very definitely outlined belief, even if it 
be a belief in evil ; and using the word in this primary sense, a 
writer in The American Illustrated Methodist Magazine— -Mr. 
James Main Dixon — has attempted to point out the religious sig- 
nificance of this twilight creed, which has been a progressive in- 
tellectual and spiritual process, an almost complete reversal of 
his earlier and more optimistic outlook upon life. The writer 
says : 

"The tone of each of his books has been somewhat gloomier 
than the last. It is true he is in sympathy with nature ; but the 
nature he interprets is a nature wholly limited to the senses. As 
his outlook on life becomes less enthusiastic and more critical 
with advancing years, nature appears more and more 'red in 
tooth and claw with ravine ' ; the graveyards are more in evi- 
dence than the happy homesteads. The appalling thought which, 
on one occasion, struck a chill at Alfred Tennyson's heart as he 
approached the great city of London — that all this million and 
more of people would, in a definite time, be corpses in their 
graves — is a thought we naturally drift to after a continuous read- 
ing of Hardy. His characters become one with nature in the 
subtle web of sympathy he weaves between mind and matter. 
But the process leaves man more of an animal, instead of raising 
the brute creation nearer the level of man. It is not the magni- 
ficent conception of St. Paul, which makes the whole creation 
sympathize with man's aspirations; it is the leveling down of 
man to the infinitely recurring cycle of birth, growth, and the 
inevitable dissolution. . . . To Tennyson the ideal is the real, 
the other world the world of life. The gleams from the other 
world that come to us through friendship and otherwise are 
sparks of holy fire that must be kept alive with as sacred care as 
ever priest preserved of old the altar fire. 

"But Thomas Hardy, looking upon life with the cynical eye of 
the realist, crushes out these illusions. He contemplates life in 
what appears to him to be its practical aspect ; and he advises his 
readers to accept calmly the inevitable." 

Mr. Dixon mentions one of Hardy's tales — "The Fellow- 
Townsmen" — as one of the most terribly significant examples of 
his dark philosophy of life. It is the simple story of two men's 
lives : 

"One is happily wedded ; the other, having married a fashion- 
able wife, who cares nothing for him, is miserable. A boating 



accident occurs, and the dearly loved wife is drowned, while the 
woman whose only destiny in life seems to be that of making ber 
husband miserable is rescued from death. ... To the very end 
of the tale a tricky fate pursues the man who was unhappily 
married. He is relieved of an unsuitable partner only just too 
late to marry his first love. The fates conspire against him, as 
against poor Tess, so as to crush out happiness for him. 

"This, then, is Mr. Hardy's dreary philosophy of life. He con- 
templates a stage where men and women come and go, and are 
quickly forgotten. Happy are those whom a malign fate does 
not thwart with a strange persistency. The lesson of life is the 
old pagan one of cheerless resignation. To obtain the wished-for 
prize is to suffer disillusion ; to continue in the stedfast pursuit of 
the ideal is impossible for poor human flesh and blood ; to trnst 
to fate or Providence is to lean on a broken reed." 

Yet, says Mr. Dixon, Hardy is not without "longings after the 
mystical, the eternal, the satisfying." In a stanza in the recently 
published " Wessex Poems " he says : 

"That from the bright believing band 

An outcast I should be ; 
That faiths for which my comrades stand 

Seem fantasies to me 
And mirage-mist their shining land 

Is a drear destiny." 

But he can not join in belief with those who have faith in the 
"returning of heart to heart " after dust has returned to dust : 

"Such scope is granted not my powers indign... 
I have lain in dead men's beds, have walked 
The tombs of those with whom I'd talked, 
Called many a gone and goodly one to shape a sign, 

"And panted for response. But none replies; 
No warnings loom, nor whisperings 
To open out my limitings. 
And Nescience mutely muses: Where a man falls he lies." 

Mr. Dixon terms this the essence of that "sad pessimism of the 
worldling who wrote 'The Preacher' and who, gazing on life, 
detected nothing but emptiness everywhere. " He adds : 

"It is evident that this condition here described is not a condi- 
tion of spiritual health. This agnostic life, with its gray skies 
and leaden horizon, is malarious. No wonder that into it in- 
trudes the unhealthy notion of a tricksy, thwarting fate, which 
seems to take pleasure in wrecking happy destinies. As perfect 
physical health engenders an instinctive indifference to dangers, 
and thus best insures itself against harm, so perfect spiritual 
health, trusting in God, is untouched by sickly morbidity. Per- 
fect love castethout fear. The man who, looking out upon God's 
world, can question nature in the following fashion, will surely 
be at the mercy of an evil destiny : 

" * Has some vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and bend 
But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry?'" 

The writer, however, gives Hardy credit for being wholly sin- 
cere, notonly in his philosophy of life, but in his ethical standards : 

"That Mr. Hardy is- an honest, straightforward man, preach- 
ing no veiled licentiousness, but merely what he considers to be 
the literal truth, will be granted by most people. So plain- 
spoken and consistent is he, so well does he comprehend the chief 
points at issue, that his writings have a distinctly tonic value. 
The believers in a great unseen world of reality are better able, 
after reading his works, to realize the value of their position. 
They come to see that their own theory is by far the best working 
hypothesis in the department of the higher ethics— of all ethics, 
indeed. Mr. Hardy's world is a world infected with a creeping 
paralysis ; it has lost the first essential condition of health. . . . 

"The fatal destiny that broods over Hardy's universe is only 
potent with souls that are receiving no true spiritual nourishment ; 
with souls which, through some defect or misfortune, are blind 
to the great yet simple realities of existence. Such as have 'felt ' 
know that their contentment is not 'smugness, ' but the happiness 
that endureth. The highest happiness has ever in it something 
of the mystical, which the ordinary eye refuses to see, and, fail- 
ing to see. disbelieves in and distrusts. But this invisibility only 
makes it the more real and inviolable ; a fountain of life and love 
to themselves and all around them." 
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"THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIANITY." 

jV/j R. CHARLES WATTS, an Anglo-Indian who under the 
1»X pen-nameof "The Free-thinker" isafrequent contributor 
to The Buddhist, Colombo, says in a recent article in that paper 
that Christianity is a failure in every particular in which it has 
promised to benefit the world. He speaks not of the truth or 
error of its professed creed, but of the practical non-obedience to 
its teachings throughout the Christian world, from which he 
draws the conclusion that it is a religion which in its command- 
ments is unsuited to the nature and needs of mankind. Indeed, 
he believes that the great mass of Christians are not sincere be- 
lievers in the ethical maxims of the Sermon on the Mount, how- 
ever much they may have a certain attachment to Christian 
mythology such as we see in all formal religions. They find it 
useful and profitable in trade and social intercourse and govern- 
mental affairs to prate about their high principles of religion, 
says Mr. Watts, but this is pure dissimulation and smug Philis- 
tinism. He says: 

"It has been frequently pointed out that the avowed object of 
Christianity is twofold. First, to convert mankind to a belief in 
the efficacy of Christ's death as an atonement for sin ; and, in the 
second place, to furnish a gospel that would prove an efficient 
guide in the secular duties of life. Nothing appears more clear 
to our mind than that in both cases the Christian religion has 
proved a decided failure. It has existed in various forms f<r 
about eighteen hundred years, and yet the greac majority of the 
human race have either not heard of it, or have entirely rejected 
it. The population of the globe at the present time amounts to 
about 1.275,000,000, of which, according to the most liberal calcu- 
lation, only 350,000.000 profess to believe in Christianity ; that is, 
less than one third. But, if we make an allowance for the large 
number who are merely nominal Christians, more than three 
fourths of the world's inhabitants to-day are not Christians. This 
looks like a decided failure so far as the 'conversion of the world 
is concerned. ' 

"Careful readers of the New Testament, having retentive 
memories, need only to be reminded of what the theory of Chris- 
tianity is to enable them to see at once its inadequacy as a guide 
in daily life. In fact, not only are Christian teachings thoroughly 
impracticable, but some of them are entirely delusive. Take, for 
instance, the subject of prayer. Nothing is more clearly set forth 
in the New Testament than the promise that God will answer the 
supplications of those who believe in Him. Christ Himself dis- 
tinctly told His disciples that whatever they asked of His Father 
He would grant their request. "All things, whatever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive' (Matt, xviii. 19; xxi. 22; 
John xvi. 23) 

"Now, to those who firmly believe in this Christian teaching 
we submit the following facts. Jesus Himself prayed for the 
unity of Christendom, that His followers might be one (John 
xvii. 21) ; but that prayer has never been answered — in fact, the 
disunion among Christians to-day is greater than it ever was, 
and plans more sensible than reliance on prayers are now being 
adopted to achieve what the prayers of Jesus failed to accom- 
plish. " 

The prevalent militarism, in which the armed Christian nations 
c f the earth, with their vast millions of hosts ready to fly at each 
ether's throats, their horrid engines of destruction, and their 
gospel of force, immensely outdo in display of brutal might all 
that paganism, ancient or modern, ever accomplished or dreamed 
of, is, says Mr. Watts, the shortest and most effective arraignment 
< f Christianity that the despised pagan of to-day can desire. The 
following indictment of Christianity might, he thinks, be put 
alongside of St. Paul's indictment of paganism in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians, remembering, too. that every one of the crimes 
mentioned by the apostle is rampant in the Christian cities of to- 
day after nineteen hundred years of Christian preaching by the 
successors of the Apostles : 

"The world has been devastated with sanguinary encounters, 
and the followers of Jesus have neither prevented those horrors 



nor done much to mitigate their evil effects upon mankind. In- 
deed, Christians on both sides of the contending forces have im - 
plored God to aid them in killing each other. This was the case 
in the Crimean War, the Franco-German War, and the Civil 
War in America. In all these conflicts each side prayed to God 
that it might win all the battles. One would think that the dis- 
astrous consequences of those dreadful struggles between Chris- 
tian nations would have been sufficient to destroy all belief in the 
efficacy of the prayer of supplication, for every Sunday during all 
these events the clergy repeated the request- 'Give us peace in 
our time, O Lord. ' Still, the tragic slaughters went on. and God 
ignored all such appeals. Surely, if anything could show the im 
potency of the Christian faith as a promoter of peace, it would 
be the present expenditure of millions of the people's money, 
and the loss of millions of human lives in reckless warfare Even 
to-day the prayers of the churches are offered up for the Peace 
Conference, which does not even propose to adopt Christianity as 
a cure for the evils of war. What a satire on Christian prayer 
for peace are the busy state of the warship building trade and 
the extra military preparations now going on, absorbing as they 
do a vast proportion of the earnings of the laborers of all the 
great nations of the world ! " 



ALLEGED CHURCH DESECRATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

VIGOROUS protests from Roman Catholics continue to be 
made concerning the reported desecration of churches in 
Luzon by American soldiers. In spite of the denials of Dr. Schur- 
man, the late chairman of the Philippine Commission, that such 
desecration has taken place, a protest has been filed with President 
McKinley by the Metropolitan Truth Society, asking him to give 
bis attention to the matter and punish the guilty. The Catholic 
Young Men's National Union, at its twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion at Newark on September 20, also passed resolutions to the 
same effect, and forwarded them to Washington. Cardinal Gib- 
bons is said to have appealed personally to the President, 
although the reports of this interview are contradictory : and 
on Sunday, September 17, it is said that almost every archbishop 
and bishop in the United States made the question a subject of 
especial comment in his sermon. A high ecclesiastic in Wash- 
ington, quoted in the New York World (September 20). says : 

"The protest filed by the Metropolitan Truth Society with the 
President has the indorsement of every Catholic in the United 
States. These outrages are steadily reported on what seems un- 
impeachable authority. They are indignities not only to Cathol- 
icism but to Christianity 

"The archbishops are now considering the preparation of a 
circular letter dealing with the various aspects of the case. 

"There is in this country abundant testimony of a direct char- 
acter to these outrages. If those who make the allegations have 
borne false witness they should be punished. 

"It is said that the President has ordered a complete investiga- 
tion and a prompt report from the Philippines." 

In a recent number of The Literary Digest (September 9). 
we quoted a statement from the Chicago Inter Ocean that after 
making thorough investigations in St. Paul and Minneapolis it 
could find no stolen ecclesiastical vestments on exhibition in any 
shop in those two cities. The St. Paul Dispatch (August 2u) in 
an editorial headed "A Specter Witness," also denied that there 
ever was any "Michael Prendergast" (the soldier alleged to have 
stolen the articles in question), or that there were any vestments 
to be seen on exhibition in St. Paul, and added that "the whole 
story was conceived in the mind of a coward, a traitor and a 
base calumniator, who had not even the wit to prepare a plausible 
story." Mr. William F. Markoe, the subscriber of the St Paul 
Dispatc h who was thus given the lie direct, returned to the charge 
in a letter over his own name. He says : 

"No names were mentioned because, knowing from experience 
the sensitiveness of a certain class of Catholics in such matters, I 
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feared to arouse hostility which might resent the implied insult 
in a way that might cost the offenders thousands of dollars. 
Now, however, 1 enclose names and addresses for the informa- 
tion of The Dispatch, so that it may verify the facts if it cares to. 
Moreover, I make the further assertion that I had the soldier's 
word for it that before leaving said religious trophies with the 
store in question he submitted them to the inspection of The 
Dispatch, which made a news item thereof, which several per- 
sons claimed to have read in your own columns at the time. I 
also assert that said sacred books were on exhibition from about 
May 12 until a few days ago ; that the missal or mass-book was 
open at the most solemn portion of the mass, namely, the consecra- 
tion of the elements ; that the sacred words of consecration were 
printed in large display type ; that a most touching picture of our 
crucified Savior with bowed head and disheveled hair, as if in 
silent protest, was conspicuously displayed; that the well- 
thumbed pages proclaimed that the book had been actually used 
in the offering of the most holy sacrifice of the mass times with- 
out number ; that thousands of passers gazed upon these sacred 
objects with feelings of curiosity or deep chagrin, while not a 
few sincere Catholics consoled themselves with the thought that 
at least the identity of the words and music of these books with 
those used in every Catholic church in St. Paul afforded proof 
conclusive of the identity of Catholic doctrine and worship in all 
ages and countries. 

"Does The Dispatch also deny the exhibition of the sacred 
vostments of a Catholic bishop of the Philippines in a store in 
Minneapolis so minutely described in such respectable journals as 
The Northwestern Chronicle, The Irish Standard, the Minne- 
apolis Times, and the Minneapolis Journal f" 

In reply to this letter The Dispatch says editorially (August 

3i): 

" The Dispatch, upon reflection, recalls that there was on ex- 
hibition in this city a Catholic prayer-book, said to have come 
from the island of Luzon, but it did not understand, nor does it 
now believe, that the book in question was the result of spoliation 
of Catholic churches by the American soldiers, hundreds of whom 
are probably as devout Catholics as those who have communicated 
to The Dispatch their thoughts on this subject. That seems 
about all that is necessary to be said. " 

In Collier's Weekly (New York, September o) appears a full- 
page illustration which is " respectfully submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War " by the editor. Under it are printed the following 
words : 

"The above picture is from a photograph taken by a corre- 
spondent in the Philippines, and not altered in any particular. It 
represents a field telegraph station set up on the altar of Caloocan 
church with wires attached to the tabernacle. The officer stand- 
ing back of the operator is a lieutenant ; and the one in front of 
the operator, with a cigarette, holds the rank of captain in the 
United States army. " 

The Independent (September ai) says, however: 

"We do not know that a Catholic church is any more sacred 
than a Protestant church, and in our Civil War a multitude of 
Protestant churches were quite as much desecrated. In the Phil- 
ippines the church is the chief building, a sort of fort, and is always 
occupied by the insurgents and often fired by them on their re- 
treat. That is the way of war. In this case the picture shows 
that no unnecessary damage has been done. The cross and the 
image of the Virgin and Child are untouched, as also the filigree 
wreaths and other ornaments and carvings. We agree with the 
sensible editor of The Western Watchman, who says : 

'"Some papers, to prove that our American troops in the Philip- 
pines desecrate Catholic churches there, print photographs of the 
interior of those churches, showing them filled with soldiers. 
Now, if the only desecration those churches receive is sheltering 
our poor soldiers from the killing Philippine sun, a very few 
drops of holy water will reconcile them. '" 

On September 22. the following despatch from General Otis 
was received by the War Department : 

"Referring to your cablegram of September 18, sixteen 
churches, different localities, occupied by United States troops. 
Four only partially occupied, and religious services not interfered 
with. Also three convents occupied. These three and ten of the 



sixteen churches formerly occupied by insurgents. Church prop- 
erty respected and protected by our troops. * 

According to the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald (September 23), who quotes the foregoing despatch, 
President McKinley "promptly directed that a cablegram be sent 
to General Otis asking for a more explicit report upon the matter." 
Some surprise has been expressed, says the same authority, that 
General Otis seems to think the protest was directed against the 
occupation of churches and convents. On this point he quotes 
the following comment from the apostolic delegate, Monseigneur 
Martinelli : 

"There can be no legitimate complaint over the occupation of 
churches by troops in time of war. According to the canons of 
the church we do not hold that such quartering forms what we 
call desecration. It is customary, however, for the military com- 
mandant to give due notice of his purpose to the bishop or priest 
in charge, so that the blessed sacrament, the sacred relics, and 
the regular altar furniture can be removed. The bishop or priest, 
in giving his permission, presupposes that the military authori- 
ties will preserve good order and discipline. " 



A Now High-Church Magazine.— The first number of 
the new monthly magazine called Church Defense, devoted to 
the interests of the " Catholic party " in the Episcopal Church, 
was issued in New York on September 21. One bishop and sev- 
eral well-known New York clergymen are reported to have lent 
their personal support to the paper, and are to be contributors to 
it. The motto of the journal is " First Pure, Then Peaceable," 
and the opening article is, in part, as follows : 

"The Gospel is first pure, then peaceable. Its message of 
peace is to men of good will, not to those who teach what the 
American bishops, in their Pastoral Letter of 1804, describe as 
'certain novelties of opinion and expression, which have seemed 
to us to be subversive of the fundamental verities of Christ's re- 
ligion. ' There can be no peace between faith and unbelief, and 
when the arch-enemy of souls comes stalking in surplice and 
stole, the call to battle against error becomes more imperative. 
. . , Now unbelief boldly demands admission to the priesthood, 
and a bishop has been found to lay hands upon an avowed disci- 
ple of error, an impugner of God's Holy Word. This sacrilege 
was not committed thoughtlessly or unadvisedly, but in the face 
of serious and earnest protests. It was not an erratic incident, 
but it was a concerted assault upon the Citadel of Faith." 

In still another article Bishop Potter is exhorted te declare pub- 
licly that be committed a great error in admitting the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs into holy orders in the church. "Will he" — 
Bishop Potter — "be strong enough and great enough to break 
away from the evil forces closing about bis name and work?" is 
the pointed question that is asked. Further respects are paid to 
Dr. Briggs as follows : 

" Dr. Briggs. whose ordination so scandalized the church, occu- 
pies a position which, to say the least, must be trying. As pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary, he is supposed to be 
under obligations to teach the Westminster Confession ; as a 
priest of the church, he is bound to teach the Catholic faith, as 
this church hath received the same. As a professor, he teaches 
men who are to go forth, not as priests, but as Presbyterian min- 
isters, while he himself has taken vows to be a priest in the 
Anglican church, which believes in a three fold ministry. As a 
clergyman of the church, which believes the Bible to be the Word 
of God, he is going forth to teach at the pro-cathedral parish a 
people, a large part of whom are Jews, not to believe the Old 
Testament. " 

A VOTE of thanks passed at a camp-meeting in Georgia lately has the 
merit of originality if not of reverence, altho the originality was probably 
unconscious, and the apparent irreverence not designed. At the last meet- 
ing of the series, eight resolutions were passed, in the form of a tender of 
thanks to those who had shown favor to the rel igious gathering. The last 
two resolutions of thanks read : " Seventh. To the railroad for the reduced 
rate of one and a third fare for round trip to persons attending the meet- 
ing. Eighth. To Almighty God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for call- 
ing so many of His people together, and meeting with them in power and 



demonstration." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



DISCUSSING THE DREYFUS VERDICT. 

CAPTAIN DREYFUS'S pardon, issued last week by Presi- 
dent Loubet after Dreyfus had withdrawn his appeal for a 
revision of the Rennes sentence, will not, according to the Paris 
correspondent of the London Times, annul the civil and military 
consequences of the verdict, and he will, therefore, no longer be- 




'* LES DERNIERES CAR TOUCHES ! " (RENNES, 1899.) 
(With profound apologies to the memory of Alpbonse de Neuviile.) 

—Punch, London. 

long to the army. There is nothing, however, to prevent him 
from applying to the Court of Cassation to quash the Rennes 
trial whenever the new fact required by law is produced. When 
liberated, be proceeded to Carpentras, a city of 10.000 inhab- 
itants, in the southeastern part of France (province of Vaucluse) 
where he is now living in the house of a sister. The members of 
his family do not wish to expose him to such demonstrations of 
sympathy abroad as might be used against 
him by his adversaries at home. 

The civilized world is pretty unanimous in 
saying that the verdict of the Rennes court is 
a violation of justice, and that France must 
suffer in consequence. The Globe, Toronto, 
says: 

"A new force that has stolen upon the 
world unconsciously is a world-wide public 
opinion, and its first striking manifestation 
is in the Dreyfus case. . . . Every nation 
feels the new force of the world's opinion. 
Whether in overrunning new territory, sub- 
jugating weaker races, or in the treatment 
of its own subjects, every member of the 
family of nations is restrained by thoughts 
of what the outside world will say. The 
sentiment in the case of Captain Dreyfus 
has been healthy and humane. It was the 
thought of a man enduring the tortures of 
solitary confinement on Devil's Island for a 
crime of which be was innocent that moved 
tie world and turned all eyes on France." 

The Globe is one of the few papers which, 
while unable to justify the Dreyfus affair, finds some explana- 
tions for it, which we summarize as follows : 

We must remember that French court proceedings, however 
satisfactory to Frenchmen, are different from those in vogue 
among English-speaking nations, and not easy for us to under- 
stand. The witnesses do not give their testimony under such 
strict rales and limitations. Besides this peculiarity of the case, 



we must remember that we did not get an unbiased representa- 
tion of the trial at Rennes. The reports wero full of argument 
and prejudice, and were obviously biased in favor of Dreyfu:; 
The witnesses against him always presented a wretched appear- 
ance in the box, and nearly every day there was a "triumph " f< r 
the prisoner. That Dreyfus did not write the bordereau seems 
proven. That he confessed his treason, that he sold documents 
to Germany in order to get more valuable documents from Ger- 
many, is not proven, as Captain Lebrun-Renault can not bring 
another witness to back him. If the judges were to give the rea- 
sons for their decision, some light might be thrown upon the 
mystery; but at present it seems to be involved in a mist which 
only time and the researches of some future historian can dis- 
sipate. 

The Hamburger Nachrichten claims to have found a solution. 
Dreyfus was a spy in the pay of Russia, says that paper. But it 
has not yet offered any evidence in support of this assertion. 
Many papers express astonishment at the sort of testimony ad- 
mitted before the court, and the summing up of the counsel for 
the prosecution. Major Carriere, is regarded as extremely weak. 
"We are told that Dreyfus may have done this, and might have 
done that ; but not a word of what Dreyfus has done," says the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad, It must be taken into consideration 
that there is still secret evidence, or what passes as evidence, and 
that the trial was not altogether public. The St. James' s Ga- 
zette, London, points out that an appeal would do little good to 
Dreyfus, and says : 

" The generals who were called as witnesses, and who are act- 
ing as prosecutors, have sprung a new dossier on the court. Ob- 
serve the government commissary. Major Carriere, had two months 
to prepare the evidence and all the documents before him. The 
secret dossier has been examined. The generals have been al- 
lowed to talk at large, and their evidence so-called has been torn 
to shreds. Now when their backs are to the wall they produce a 
more secret dossier ; and it is absolutely going to be examined. 
When it also is abolished — a still more secret dossier will of course 
make its timely appearance. " 

One witness claimed to have seen a French paper with the 
words " Dreyfus is arrested " in the German Emperor's bedroom 
at Potsdam. But strangers are not admitted to the Prussian 




THE SIEGE OP '* FORT CHABROL. "—Jugtnd, Munich. 

palaces while the royal family occupy them. Moreover, when 
Labori, Dreyfus's counsel, who is an accomplished German 
scholar, tested the witness, it was found that the latter could not 
read the German of even so short a sentence as " Dreyfus is ar- 
rested." Another witness claimed to have overheard two Ger- 
man officers speak of Dreyfus as a traitor and a spy. Indepen- 
dently of the fact that this would hardly be called evidence in most 
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countries, it was found that the hotel at which the witness said 
he heard the conversation had ceased to exist at the date he gave. 
On the other hand, the declarations of the German and Italian 
military attaches that Dreyfus never had anything to do with 
them were completely ignored, altho backed by statements in the 
official Reichs-Anzeiger, Berlin. Still France will probably feel 
relieved provided the Dreyfusards let the matter rest where it is. 
The Speaker, London, remarks : 

" An appeal would be most grave, because it would invite the 
supreme court to declare whether the liberty and honor of a 
French citizen in a citizen army are to be protected by law, or 
left to the mercy of savage prejudices and organized conspiracy, 
claiming the divine right of military discipline. This is a ques- 
tion which far transcends in vital importance the personal wrongs 
of Captain Dreyfus. It goes to the very root of civilized govern- 
ment. Is France to be governed by law, or by the sword of 
Brennus thrown into the scale to make justice kick the beam ? 
That issue makes a far greater demand upon the civic courage of 
enlightened Frenchmen than any issue which has risen since the 
Revolution. We believe that courage will be equal to the emer- 
gency, and will meet the enemies of civilization without flinch- 
ing." 

The London Times wellnigh exhausts its vocabulary in con- 
demnation of the verdict : 

"We have no hesitation in affirming that the sentence of the 
Rennes court-martial constitutes in itself the grossest and, viewed 
i:i the light of the surrounding circumstances, the most appalling 
prostitution of justice which the world has witnessed in modern 
times. Judicial crimes have been committed in the past under 
the overpowering influence of popular passion, in moments of in- 
tense panic and national excitement, in the throes of revolution- 
ary movements, when the whole machinery of justice has fallen 
temporarily into the hands of a bloodthirsty mob or of fanatical 
sectaries ; but never before, in a great country which claims to 
inarch at the head of civilization, which possesses all the outward 
guaranties of social order, of constitutional liberties, and of regu- 
lar government, which in a period of profound international peace 
can rely upon the consciousness of its own strength not less than 
upon powerful alliances for the undisturbed enjoyment of its 
legitimate position among the foremost powers of the world, has 
a properly constituted tribunal, invested with all the power and 
majesty of the law, so flagrantly, so deliberately, so mercilessly 
trampled justice, honor, and truth under foot." 

Zola, in an article in L'Aurore, draws a contemptuous picture 
of the court-martial and its proceedings, and adds (we quote from 
a translation, in the London Times): 

"When the complete report of the Rennes trial has been pub- 
lished there will exist no more execrable monument of human 
infamy. This exceeds everything. Never will a more rascally 
document have been furnished to history. Ignorance, folly, mad- 
ness, cruelty, lies, crime are strewn there broadcast with such 
effrontery that future generations will shudder with shame. It 
contains confessions of our baseness which will make humanity 
blush. That such a trial could have taken place, that a nation 
should offer the civilized world such symptoms of its moral and 
intellectual state, it must be that it is passing through a horrible 
crisis. Is then death near at hand? What bath of kindness, 
purity, and equity will save us from the poisoned mud in which 
we are struggling ? " 

It is certainly not without interest to note that so reliable a 
publication as the Journal des Dlbats, Paris, which has main- 
tained a fairly independent attitude during the trial, describes 
the audience to have been thoroughly satisfied of the fairness of 
the court, while the foreign journalists who reported the case 
claim that the court was very unfair to Dreyfus. The Matin and 
other French papers complain that the foreigners did not appre- 
ciate the courtesy extended to them, and that they endeavored to 
turn the Dreyfus affair into an excuse for boycotting the next 
Paris exhibition. According to reliable reports, this boycott will 
come to nothing; but there is no reason to doubt that French 
prestige has suffered very materially in countries which were ac- 



customed to regard France as their leader. Cesare Lombroso, 
the well-known Italian criminologist, writes in the main as fol- 
lows, in the Gazzeta del Popolo, Turin : 

The French people do not hate injustice as much as most peo- 
ples. Papers which are not influenced by the church or by the 
jingoes are not read by the masses. The Socialists do not exer- 
cise the same influence as in Germany, and can not impress the 
people. The people do not object to injustice when it hurts a 
victim like Dreyfus. This sentence at Rennes will lead France 
back to its militarist, monarchical, and Jesuitical instincts. True, 
France has as progressive and liberal a ministry as a people could 
have to-day. But the moral strength of that ministry is regarded 
as weakness by the French people. Because that ministry is too 
high-minded to shed blood in the Guerin comedy, it will fall. 
The people want a brutal show of power. 

I can not tell what triumphant militarism will do. It may con- 
quer a few additional square miles in China or Africa. It may 
pick a quarrel with England. It may establish a prohibitive 
tariff for the protection of French agriculture and industry, and 
deliver the schools into the hands of the priesthood. One thing 
only is certain : all who yet b-iieve in the intellectual hegemony 
of France must lose their faith. Among the Latins France used 
to be admired. We magnified her merits and minimized her 
faults. The sentence of Dreyfuschanges this. France may send 
her soldiers to march around in whatever part of the world she 
chooses, but French influence will in future go no further than 
French bayonets. — Translations made J or The Literary Di- 



LESSONS DRAWN FROM BRITAIN'S COLO- 
NIAL EMPIRE. 

THE Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart, publishes an interesting 
paper on modern colonial expansion, in which the writer. 
Lord Farrer, warns the great colonizing nations against mistakes 
which are likely to cost them much blood and treasure. We sum- 
marize this somewhat lengthy article as follows : 

Germany wishes to rival England as a colonial power, France 
sends small bauds of soldiers to hoist her flag in all the deserts 
and swamps of Central Africa, Russia is about to annex northern 
Asia, the United States has burst the bands of the Monroe doc- 
trine and prepares to play the role of a conquering nation in both 
the Old World and the New. John Bull, who has annexed more 
and better places than any one else, seems to think that he is 
robbed of everything the others manage to get. England's colo- 
nial empire has often been the cause of jealousy abroad, and still 
oftener of rude boasting at home ; it is, therefore, a difficult thing 
for an Englishman to criticize, even if he is eighty years old and 
full of patriotism. Yet I would point to some of the lessons 
learned by England through bitter experience. 

First, then, it is dangerous practise to treat the colony as if it 
existed solely for the benefit of the mother country. In the sev- 
enteenth century Ireland was to all intents and purposes an Eng- 
lish colony. The country is chiefly agricultural, and England 
was the nearest and most natural market. But the jealousy of 
the English farmer successfully prevented the importation of 
Irish produce. Ireland was on the commercial road to America, 
but the British shipping laws excluded Ireland from the Ameri- 
can trade. During the seventeenth century, a promising industry 
arose in Ireland — the manufacture of woolens. The jealousy of 
the British producer was. aroused, and Ireland was prohibited 
from selling her woolens, either in England or anywhere else. 
History knows of no legislation more cruel and foolish. Even 
the prohibition of the Catholic religion was not so far-reaching in 
its results. Misery and strife were the necessary consequences. 
England has done better in India. She has agreed to the pay- 
ment of import duties on Lancashire cottons, altho the cotton 
manufacturers objected, and she is about to give India the gold 
standard. England has learned that tariff legislation, intended 
to benefit the mother country alone, is fraught with danger. 

Another lesson which England has learned is that it is impossi- 
ble to enforce in the colonies laws and customs at variance with 
the habits of the population. Only by the exericse of the great- 
est toleration can a European race hope to rule Asiatics without 
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serious conflicts. Customs which shock our sense of humanity, 
such as slavery, the burning of widows, and human sacrifice, 
must be attacked and removed with the utmost caution. Nothing 
illustrates this better than England's struggle with her North 
American colonies. The colonists had much reason to complain 
of England's tariff policy, yet the ostensible reason for the rebel- 
lion was the stamp tax, altho there was nothing unjust in the 
principle that the colonies, whom England had defended against 
France at great expense, should pay something toward the main- 
tenance of the army. 

A third lesson to be learned from England's experience is that 
traila does not follow the flag. It is the fallacy that colonies be- 
come good customers which leads Englishmen to agitate for the 
annexation of new territory. 

The writer here adds tables showing that the colonial trade 
has for fifty years ranged between 25 and 30 per cent, only of 
the entire trade of Great Britain, and that it has comparatively 
declined, if the increase of the colonial empire is taken into con- 
sideration. He then comes to his fourth argument against exces- 
sive colonial enthusiasm : 

" There is nowadays little or no room for such colonies as Hol- 
land. Prance, and England once founded, colonies in climates 
where Europeans may plant their own stock. What is to be had 
is in the tropical zone of Africa, where Europeans can not settle 
for good, and what Lord Salisbury calls 'abandoned territory,' 
it., pieces of breaking empires. India was such territory when 
Great Britain possessed herself of it. Something of the same 
sort are the colonial empire of Spain, most of the Turkish prov- 
inces, and perhaps the great Chinese empire. But the possession 
of such territory is no sinecure. All civilized peoples wish such 
territory to be well administered, for the sake of their own trade ; 
but the nation which attempts to exploit such colonies for its own 
trade alone must sooner or later expect to be attacked. 

"The conclusions which we may draw from the foregoing may 
therefore be briefly summarized as follows : If a colony is to be of 
service to the mother country, the interest of the colony itself 
must be consulted, especially in matters of trade. The mother 
country must not interfere with the customs of the inhabitants of 
the colonies, and may not tax them directly. Moreover, the 
mother country must not be disappointed if trade does not really 
follow the flag. Still, there is an advantage to the civilized world 
in general in the fact that abandoned territory is held by one of 
the great powers. As all arc eager to extend their influence in 
this direction, there is danger cf a general conflict. If Russia. 
Germany, France, England, and the United States would agree 
that the 'policy of the open door ' is to be followed in whatever 
territory they annex, that is to say, that they will not discriminate 
against the goods of other nations, much danger of war would be 
removed, as there would be much less jealousy in the struggle 
for the possession of territory." — Translation made Jor The 
Literary Digest. 



PANSLAV1SM AND THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 

'T'HE Czar's proposals for the curtailment of national arma- 
ments were, as our readers are aware, received with ex- 
treme skepticism. Even Mr. Stead and other Western supporters 
of the Czar explained Russia's move on ethical rather than prac- 
tical grounds. A very different view is taken by a writer in the 
Sat ion (Berlin) , a Bulgarian named Boris Minzes. He believes 
that the jingoism which until a quarter of a century ago pos- 
sessed all Russia has given way to a sense of inferiority. We 
condense his article as follows : 

The Slavophiles, vulgarly called Panslavists. are the supporters 
of two distinct ideas : the union of all Slavic races, and the pres- 
ervation of absolutism in Russia. But the Balkan Slavs have 
done much to bring the Russian Panslavists to their senses, politi- 
cally speaking. The position of the Czar, as Anatole Leroy 
Beaulieu points out, is, from the Slavophile point of view, that of 
the Jewish theocracy in the days of David and Solomon ; and the 
aim of the Slavophiles is to keep this Cesaropapism alive. But 
the military and political successes of the Russian expansionists 



have not been such as to warrant the belief in the divine mission 
of the Emperor-Pope. There is the Crimean War, the Berlin 
congress, the failure of Russia's pol'cy in the Balkan peninsula ! 
Russia has, with tremendous exertions, created an immense army. 
Whether that army is equal to the task for which the Panslavists 
intend it, remains to be seen. For the rest, Russia is suffering 
from the infirmities of old age and of childhood at one and the 
same time. Therural populationaresubjectedtochronic famine. 
Despite the protective tariff, the industries can be kept going only 
with government assistance. Russia's position as a great power 
forces her to adopt progressive measures, such as the building of 
railroads and the introduction of the gold standard. The preser- 
vation of Cicsarism, on the other band, forces Russia to abstain 
from the most important means to national progress — education 
and liberty. The Panslavists see all this. The time is past when 
Russia was regarded by them as a match for all Europe. Com- 
parison shows them how poor a country Russia is in more senses 
than one. This has rendered even the most warlike elements 
peaceable. The only thing they can not see is that absolutism is 
the real source of all this weakness. 

The peace proposals of the Czar were, therefore, taken in ear- 
nest by the Russians. The archaic system of Cesaropapism is in 
danger of destruction if Russia is unlucky in war. Russia must 
have peace to preserve her absolutism, and she is willing to pre- 
serve that peace even at the risk of revealing to the outside world 
her own sense of helplessness.— Translation made for The 
Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE FILIPINO WAR. 

DESPITE our increased armaments, the press of other coun- 
tries begin to express doubts that we shall be able to im- 
pose our will upon the Filipinos, and our efforts this winter will 
be closely watched. 

According to all reports published in Europe the Filipinos are 
more willing than ever to fight for their freedom. The corre- 
spondent of the Kolnische Zeitung declares that the American 
troops are never safe from attack, altho the Filipino forces are 
not > et in such a condition that it would be wise for them to risk 
a pitched battle. In Cebu and Negros the independence party 
has the upper hand, altho, according to the same paper, the 
Americans, to pacify the latter island, summarily shot forty-three 
natives supposed to sympathize with the independence move- 
ment. Another correspondent writes that no decent Filipino will 
accept office under the Americans. Everywhere throughout the 
group there are state assemblies which side with Aguinaldo, and 
regents appointed by the Americans must be protected with 
American bayonets. One British colonial paper of undoubted 
loyalty to the English-speaking nations. The Friend of India, 
Calcutta, expresses the opinion that the world does not benefit 
by being subjected to the rule of these nations. It says : 

" Englishmen and Americans are probably, in the main, neither 
better nor worse than Frenchmen or Germans, but they have a 
greater desire to appear better, and therefore they defend their 
conduct with arguments which in the eyes of foreigners seem pure 
hypocrisy. ... As Englishmen who know what empire means, 
we earnestly hope that the American people will abandon the 
attempt to reduce the Filipinos to direct submission to American 
rule. It is a short-sighted view which fosters the belief that all 
the world would be better for the adoption of the particular form 
of civilization which commends itself to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In many obvious respects that civilization is most unlovely." 

The same writer describes the life of the masses here and in 
Great Britain, and adds : 

* To reduce the whole of the world to their domination would 
be to strike a blow at real progress from which humanity would 
never recover. It is in the variety of types that the possibility 
of progress lies, and those of us who realize that, in spite of pro- 
tests and in spite of opposition, the Anglo-Saxon race will con- 
tinue to enlarge its dominion, are only anxious that this domin- 
ion, which the pride of race compels, shall be reduced, wherever 
possible, to the merest shadow of sovereignty. The true burden 
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of the Anglo-Saxon race is to keep the peace of the world. And 
that burden is one that can be lightly borne, if only we determine 
to reject all idea of imposing upon other peoples our customs, our 
creeds, our ideals." 

The presence of a considerable number of people in the United 
States who oppose the attempt to subjugate the Philippines is 
duly noticed abroad. An article in the New York Nation has 
been translated into several languages, and the following sen- 
tence, with which the article closes, has been much quoted : 
"Even if the last town of the Filipinos has been given to the 
flames and the last native been shot in his mountain fastness or 
swamp, it is we, not the Filipinos, who will be the losers." The 
Berlin Tageblatt thinks the assertion that only one tribe, the 
Tagals, opposes the Americans "very complimentary to the 
Tagals." The general tone of the papers commenting upon the 
matter is to the effect that the American people should at least 
come out openly with the assertion that their aim is conquest pure 
and simple. The Week, Toronto, says : 

" What is especially irritating in President McKinley in his oili- 
ness. . . . He has given a good many of the Filipinos peace, at 
all events, if not charity, the peace of the grave ; and. he is pre- 
paring to give it to as many more of them as decline to participate 
in well-being under the Stars and Stripes ; in other words, to be- 
come the serfs of his Government, preferring freedom and the 
possession of the land which is their own. . . . There is even re- * 
lief in turning from the sanctimony of the President to the frank- 
ness of The Globe- Democrat, which hopes that 'the bloody little 
wretch and despot, Aguinaldo, the insolent assailant of the 
American flag, will be driven into the sea, or given the sover- 
eignty of six feet of soil in Luzon.' . . . The Globe- Democrat 
always denounces Aguinaldo as a rebel. Washington was really 
a rebel. He was in arms against a government the legitimacy 
of which he had never denied, and could not possibly deny. . . . 
Suppose that at the end of the Revolutionary War France had 
bought the colonies of Great Britain, and, on their declining to 
be handed over, had proceeded to shoot down as rebels those with 
whom she had been acting as allies. That case would not have 
differed from the present, saving in the relative strength of the 
parties concerned, which, except in the eyes of buccaneers, does 
not affect justice." 

Dr. Barth, the editor of the Berlin Nation, believes that igno- 
rance is largely responsible for jingoism. He says : 

" Narrow views with regard to nationality, caused by the igno- 
rance of the peopleand fostered by the sensational press, is at the 
bottom of it all. . . . Our political life would be much improved 
were it not that the sorriest phrase-maker can always obtain in- 
fluence by appealing to national prejudice. That morality should 
cause us to be just to other nationalities is hardly admitted in 
theory. In practise, the barbarous rule is followed that injustice 
to another people is a virtue." 

In answering the question. Who was responsible for the begin- 
ning of hostilities between the American and Filipino troops at 
Manila? foreign writers are nearly as unanimous against the 
United States as they are in condemning France for the Dreyfus 
case. Every correspondent, every traveler, who has endeavored 
to probe the matter is convinced that the Americans wantonly 
provoked a fight. At any rate, they declare, the Americans were 
ready and waiting for it, their officers and men were at their post 
within a few minutes, while the Filipinos were taken by surprise 
and many of their officers and men were taken prisoners on that 
account. From a long letter by Jean Hess, the correspondent of 
the Paris Figaro, we condense as follows : 

These Filipinos are not the brutes or savages which they are 
made out to be by the Americans, and their courage knows no 
bounds. They know that, for their independence, blood must be 
spilled, and they are ready to sacrifice theirs. They reckon on 
the time when, after their present resistance has been overcome, 
the Tagal mothers will raise a new generation of fighters. Only 
by destroying the race can the idea of independence be eradi- 
cated. Some Americans tell me that it is really their intention 
to wipe out the Filipinos altogether. Can they do it ? There are 
some ten millions of them. 



The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, is informed that in Manila 
"taxes are higher, security of life and property less, business 
worse than under Spanish rule." Its correspondent describes the 
situation, in the main, as follows : 

The Americans have tried to form an Americanist party, but 
their endeavors are not crowned with much success. They get a 
few rich men who have always sided with the foreign masters, 
even during Spanish times. To these must be added their re- 
tainers, and the Spanish clergy, who hope to recover their estates 
under American rule. The only place friendly to the Americans 
is the little town Makabebe, whose inhabitants sided with the 
Spaniards, and which was burned on this account by Aguinaldo's 
forces. The saloon-keepers in Manila are also for the Americans, 
who, if they have not imported any other evidence of their civili- 
zation, are hard at it mak'ng drunkenness popular among the 
natives. The great bulk of the Filipinos want their independ- 
ence, and the fact that General Otis is allied with the Archbishop 
of Manila, whose oppression was one of the main causes of the 
rebellion against Spain, is not likely to make the Americans more 
popular.— Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 

FOREIGN papers lately have had many favorable comments 
on our consular service. While it is noticed that the fre- 
quent changes which our political system causes in all branches 
of the administration prevent an able consul from : taking full 
use of the information he has obtained during his short term, the 
inherent business ability of the American seems to neutralize this 
evil to a great extent. In the Revue Diplomatique, Paris, the 
theory is advanced that the employment of former journalists as 
consuls and consular agents has much to do with the success of 
this branch of our public service. The paper says, in effect : 

Journalists are accustomed to gather information, and know 
how to present it in an agreeable manner, easily understood by- 
all. The connection of such consuls with the press enables them 
to secure the publication of the information received, which is 
another matter of importance. The manufacturer and merchant 
are enabled to enter into early competition in new markets. 

But no consular service, however ably conducted, could procure 
the sale of inferior goods or neutralize a want of energy on the 
part of our industrials. That no such want exists with us is 
acknowledged nowhere more openly than in Germany. The 
Hamburger Nachrichten, says : 

"The conservatism of England, and her inability to appreciate 
the necessity of suiting the taste of the customer must eventually 
cause her to be vanquished by America's bold, inventive genius, 
and by the willingness of the Americans to sacrifice an old plant, 
at whatever cost, to substitute new machinery. Moreover, the 
Americans know the value of time, they appreciate their consular 
reports and study tbem, and thus keep themselves informed of 
the needs of foreign customers. America now follows Blaine's 
advice to export manufactured goods rather than raw material. 
This must later bave much political influence. England's friend- 
ship for the United States will be changed to hatred as soon as 
the competition of the American becomes more serious. Mean- 
while it is the business of the Germans to prepare for that com- 
petition and to meet it. " 

Most German papers believe that the interests of their country 
will be badly served if politics is allowed to interfere with 
business. The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, writes in the main 
as follows : 

It was not so long ago that political instigation seriously 
estranged the people of the United States and Germany. If this 
feeling had been allowed to influence business circles, it would 
have been much more lasting. Hence it would not be wise to 
abstain from visiting the Philadelphia trade congress. Whether 
our representatives can convince the Americans that it is to the 
interest of the United States to be just and fair to Germany in 
matters of tariff and trade, we do not know. Self-interest alone 
counts in business matters. But altho our economical relations 
with the United States are far from satisfactory, they are not yet 
so bad that we can not calmly discuss the situation with the 
Americans. 

The National Zeitung, Berlin, says there is no objection to 
sending samples of goods to Philadelphia. Germany, thinks the 
same paper, need not fear healthy competition ; but the Germans 
can not meet it unless they know what the competitor is doing:, 
and they can not discover this unless they permit their own prog- 
ress to be investigated. . Patriotic sentiment must not be allowed 
to blind them against the progress of others. — Translations made 
for The Literary Digest. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



William F. Grinnell, consul at Manchester, 
gives below a table of tbe exports of cotton yarn, 
cotton velvets, cords, and fustians from Man- 
chester to the United States for the first half of the 
years 1898 and 1800, shipments recorded monthly, 
which will be of interest to a large class of our 
manufacturers and merchants. 



Month. 


Cotton Yarn. 


Cot/on I 'tlvels, Cords, 
and Fustians. 


1898- 


1899- 


1898. 


189V 


January .... 
VVbruary . . . 

Mirch 

April 

.May 


Pounds. 
113,70a 
'7».7" 54 
330,461 a 
■83,536^ 
■ §4.°89 
8.,6 75 « 


Pounds. 
153,335 

'60,899 a 

303,893 

"9,91454 

■86,893* 

306,471 


Yards. 
513,617)^ 
55o,389V 4 
574,o88H, 

739.576 a 

551.508 

491,419 


Vards. 
834.796* 
575.9">H 
1,053,86. K 
1,107,923 
■,570,520)4 
■•535. 170 '4 


Total 


946,186 


1, 039, 304 % 


3,419,499 


6,678,181 X 



Tbe egg trade in Germany and Russia has 
grown astonishingly within the past few years. 
The following; tables will show the extent cf this 
growth: 

GERMAN IMPORT FROM /iD'OlmNO COUNTRIES. 



Year, 


Quantity. 
Tons* 


/ 'alue. 




» 5*493 
48,516 
105,836 


$3,498,600 
9,805,600 
16,903,200 







* Space measure, 40 cubic feet. 
Nine tenths of this import came from Russia 
end Austria, smaller quantities coming from 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Rumania. Russia's 
increased export in eggs, however, is something 
enormous. 

RUSSIA* EXPORT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Year. 


| Quantity, 


I'.i/ar. 






I i'ons. 


$157,000 

9, .252,000 

I7,0')0,000 








Kim 1 







The raising- of poultry for the production of 
•"Kgs has become an important factor in Russian 
husbandry. Not only is this the case in districts 
'.vMich border on the frontier, but in the interior 



Tailor-Made Suits 

$c*oo 

(~)UR new Fall and Winter 
^ Catalogue of tailor-made 
cost 11 mes and cl oa ks is n o w 
ready. We illustrate in it all of 
the newest Paris styles, and will 
mail it free, together with sam- 
ples of materials to select from, 
to the lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. We keep 
no ready-made garments, but 
make everything to order, thus 
giving that touch of individuality 
and exclusiveness so much to be 
desired. 

Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates a splendid 
assortment of suits and cloaks, 
made according to fashion 's 
latest dictates. 

Charming Costumes and 

Tailor-Made Suit*, 
PaultlcMlaCutand Finish. 
$8 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined 

throughout, entirely 
different from the ready- 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. New 
Skirts, cut according to tbe latest French 
models. $4 up. 
Q off Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
trades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
line of samples includes the newest materials, man v of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be sure to 
*jy whether you wish samples for cloaks or for suits, and 
we will then be able to send you a full line of exactly what 
you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we 
%ill send them to you, free, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and tn West jjd St., New York. 




of the country as well. In i8y4 freight on the 
Russian railroads was reduced. This gave the 
infant industry a new impulse, Tbe completion 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal enables the dealers 
to ship eggs direct to Hambnrg without change of 
bottom. Prom this port transshipments are im- 
mediately made for England, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

Consul-General Holloway, of St. Petersburg, 
writes: 

M In consequence of complaints concerning the 
preparation of flax for the market, the Emperor 
has approved new rules prepared by a special 
commission, which will be in force from and after 
September 1, 1899, viz.: 

"'The flax must not contain any garbage or 
other admixture, or be wet, in order to increase 
its weight. Each bundle of flax must not weigh 
more than so pounds and consist of fiber of one 
and the same quality. The bundles must be pre- 
pared according to the length of the fiber, without 
the heads, and tied at one third of their length 
with twisted flax in such a manner as to permit 
the fiber to hang loose on both ends, in order that 
tbe same may be examined without untying the 
bundles. 

"•The penalties for violating these regulations 
are: For selling, preparing, or keeping for sale 
flax containing garbage or other admixtures, or 
wetted to increase its weight, imprisonment for 
not more than a month, or a fine not exceeding 
$50. For violating the other rules the sellers 
will pay a fine not exceeding $50. '" 

In compliance with a Department instruction- 
Consul Brodowski, under date of July 7, 1890, 
transmits the following explanation regarding the 
continued use of the pound as a weight measure 
in Germany and the relative values of the Ger- 
man and American pound : 

"The metric system of weights and measures 
was introduced into Germany shortly after the 
Franco-German war, but the Germans in general 
in their every -day dealings contin he the use of the 
pound almost exclusively, especially older peo- 
ple, who in their younger days were accustomed 
to this expression. All my bills here for meat, 
groceries, etc., are made out in pounds ; and a 
scale of the newest construction, which I pur- 
chased to verify the weights of goods delivered, 
indicates both kilograms and pounds. One kilo- 
gram is exactly two former German pounds, and 
such German pounds therefore equals 1.1073 
American pounds. If a German firm, especially a 
smaller one, which can not afford to employ an 
English-speaking clerk, writes its letter to the 
United States in German and orders its goods in 
pounds, meaning German pounds, and the Ameri- 
can firm makes its estimate in American pounds, 
the result will be trouble and misunderstanding. 
It is well, therefore, for our people in their cor- 
respondence with German firms to make a note 
of the difference between the German and Ameri- 
can pound." 

The Department has received from Mr. Mer- 
tens, in charge of the consular agency at Valen- 
cia, a report to the effect that the wheat crop 
throughout Spain has been very poor this year. 
During the month of May, 8 000 tons were im- 
ported from Russia, 5,000 tons from the United 
States, 4,000 tons from France, and 18,000 tons from 
other countries — i.e., British India, South Amer- 
ica, and Australia (a trial shipment of 1,000 tons 
from the last-named country). During the first 
five months of the year 109,000 tons have been 
imported. Mr. Mortens continues : 

"The sugar question is still unsolved. The de- 
mand is great, and the home factories can not 
supply the market, in spite of the strongly pro- 
tective tariff. Tbe following figures show the 
import for the first five months of 1890, as com- 
pared with the same period of last year : 



This cake of soap 
sent free for a 
2=cent stamp 



From — 



Cuba 

Puerto Rico 

Philippines 

Canary Islands. . 
Other countries. 



1809. 


1808. 


Tons. 


Tons 


6,000 


100 


7" 


4.000 


9 


»4J 


500 


96 


9, 


5 



"In all about 6,600 tons were imported during the 
period of 1809 under consideration, against some 
4,600 tons last year. Foreign refined sugar, not- 
withstanding the high duty, can almost compete 
with the Spanish home product. 
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We have prepared 50,000 good-sued sample 
cakes for readers of Thk Literary Digest— 
all we ask of them is a stamp to pay the pos- 
tage. We can only afford to make this offer 
because we know that if you value health and 
cleanliness you also consider how you get it, 
Read our statement below — no one else dares 
to expose the source of soap supplies. 

HY0MEI 
Antiseptic 
Skin Soap 

is a revelation to soap-users, and is made from 
the Fresh Green Leaves of thk Tasm an i an 
Blue Gum Tree. 

- Perhaps yon have not given It a thought, but there 
has never been but one way of making soap : the 
base of all. from the commonest washing to the finest 
toilet j has always been the same— fats. grease, or oil 
combined with an alkali. To be sure, different grades 
of th**se materials are used, delicate perfumes and 
medicament of some kind often added, but nine- 
tenths of every cake of soap made is composed of 
the above Ingredients. In tact, it has always been 
thought that soap could not be made in any other 
way, and for this reason no t-hysleians have ever 
recommended the use of any soap for the skin. As 
a general thing, they are made from cheap fats and 
grease collected by street scavengers, aixl thrown 
out from houses fn which all kinds of disease are 
prevalent ; however, of late most of the oils used 
come from incinerating plants now erected near all 
large cities where is burned the refuse collected from 
private houses, hotels, and restaurants. Thousands 
of gallons are produced iu this way every year, and 
being too cheap for other uses is purchased almost 
exclusively by soap-makers. It Is claimed that the 
heat used destroys all the germs of disease : but the 
medical profession assert trie contrary, and state that 
the use of cheap soap accounts for most of the 
blotched and pimpled faces we see dairy. One thing, 
at least, has been proven conclusively — that the dry 
and scaly skin with which so many persons are 
troubled Is due to the use of alkali In soap. How- 
ever true this [may be, the thought of using such 
products daily is not a pleassnt one, and the dis- 
covery of a method by which soap can be made with- 
out the e dangerous ingredients will be hailed with 
delight by all. 

Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap 

It is the moit perfect Toilet and Medicinal Soap 
eeer fcnoim, and the first one to he manufactured by 
the new process. Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree, and containing all 
its fragrant, well-known heallngand antiseptic quali- 
ties, this soap will be a revelation to users. As a 
skin food it has no equal. It acts not only as a 
cleanser and preventive of disease, but cures all 
cutaneous affections In a short time. It gives a rich, 
creamy lather, an Invigorating and refreshing odor, 
and leaves the skin soft, white and velvety. 

HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP is sold by all 
druggists. Price, *5c. If your druggist does not 
keep it, we will send by mail on receipt of price. 
Don't forget our offer— send 9c. stamp for postage 
and we will mail FREE a sample cake. 

R. T. Booth Co., Ave. I, Ithaca, New York 
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PERSONALS. 



Maitre Labori, who almost lost his life at the 
hands of an assassin at Rennes, was until recently 
editor of the professional newspaper La Gazette 
du Palais. He is compiling and editing a compre* 
hensive treatise on French jurisprudence entitled 
"The Encyclopedia of French Law," of which nine 
solid quarto volumes have already appeared. He 
made his reputation as a remarkably clever crim- 
inal lawyer in the case of the anarchist Duval, and 
in the defense of the Niort brothers, accused of 
parricide. Among the best-known cases with 
which he has been connected may be cited that of 
M. Prieu against the minister of foreign affairs ; 
the eccentric case of the comic actor, Chirac ; sev- 
eral lawsuits against Gil /lias; and the Vaillant 
anarchist trial in 1894. His pleadings in the Zola 
trial have since greatly enhanced his professional 
reputation, not only for forensic eloquence, but 
for adroit and skilful handling of his case. 

Kkv. Dr. Lyman Abbott spends much of his 
spare time, when in New York, in one of the deep 
alcoves in the old Astor Library, where the table 
in front of him is littered with books and strewn 
with papers. The attendants all know him, and 
his wants are never neglected. When the Doctor 
is at work he buries himself in his books, his gray 
hairs almost hidden by the volume, and as long 
as he reads he is dead to the rest of the world. 
Not long ago another industrious book-worm 
visited the library and called for a ce rtain b ok. 



'IXZOULD you rather buy 
* * lamp-chimneys, one a 
■week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth' s 
"pearl top" or "pearl glass," 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
docs it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business. 

Our " Index " describes all lamps and their 
f-roper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right sije and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE 10 any one who writes for it. 



Address 



Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



SAVE now wasted up chimney FUEL 

using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 

COST ffla.OO AMD UP. 

Honey refunded if not satisfactory. 
\ Write for booklet on economy in heating 
v bones, 

' ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 

49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. T 



Singer Machines Last Longest. 

A recent canvass of the United States found 
216,000 family sewing-machines of all kinds 
that had been in use from 15 to 48 years ; 
more than one-half of them were Singers, 
and 2,000 of these Singers had done good 
service during 40 years and more. 

A 5INGER WILL 
OUTWEAR ANY OTHER KINO. 
Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken In exchange. 




SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BT 

The Singer Manufacturing 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 



Co. 



PARIS IN 1900. 



Make »ure of your 
steamer and hotel ac- 
commodations now, at 
fair rates. Personally 



A WORD TO THE WISE 

conducted parties. Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 

Home Office, 010 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. Branch 
Offlew: 0> Itroadway, St. Paul Building, New York; 
Kill Chestnut St., Philadelphia, l"a. 
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STOCKSin some Air- 
Power and Liquid 
Air Companies are 
worth buying. For 
particulars apply to 

EMMENS STRONG & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association) 

... J Broadway, Hew York , 



us 

INVESTMENT 



"I think Doctor Abbott has it," replied the clerk. 
It was so, and the student was forced to take up ! 
another line' of Investigation, very much against 
his will. 

Soon afterward still another man came in and 
went over to the alcove in which the Doctor and 
his rival sat, says the Philadelphia Post. He 
called for uo book, but was merely looking around 
aimlessly. "Looking for a book ?" asked the rival. 
" Oh, nothing in particular." " Well," he added, 
slowly and sternly, " if you are looking for any 
book, that man over there (pointing to the Doctor) 
has it, and he will keep it, sir, for a whole year." 

Admiral Dewev is perhaps the best small- 
swordsman among the senior officers of the navy, 
indeed, the best in the service, excepting possibly 
Lieutenant Commander Lucien Young, whose 
skill is a matter of note all through the service. 

Madame Antoinette Sterling, the contralto 
singer and evangelist, says the Pittsburg De- 
spatch, had an experience in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, India, which is as quaint as any of Kip- 
ling s tales of the hills. She was campaigning 
with Pundita Ramabai, and through her magnifi- 
cent voice was drawing thousands of natives to 
her meetings. They had never seen that kind of 
a missionary before, and had never heard a voice 
like hers. They were so pleased with her work 
that they said to themselves: 

" This is a foreign woman guru, and for fear of 
giving offense to us she has omitted to put hei 
begging-bowl outside of her door for us to put in 
the customary contributions." 

In India every guru or holy person carries * 
brass, wood, or clay begging-bowl, into which the 
devout put some small sum of money. Madame 
Sterling walked out upon the veranda of her 
bungalow one morning, and there, to her amaze- 
ment, found two begging-bowls. One, a little one 
with two annas in it intended for the Pundita, and 
one, an enormous affair, containing a handsome 
sum of annas and rupees for herself. 

The only explanation she could ever extract 
from the servant was this: " Little bowl— little 
money for the little Pundita with little voice. Big 
bowl— big money for bigMissahib with big voice." 

Madame Sterling was one of the principal 
speakers among the American women at the in- 
ternational council recently held in London. 

General P.J. Joubert is the most celebrated 
fighter in South Africa. He is vice-president and 
the commander-in-chief of the Boer army, and is 
looked on as the country's savior in the event of 
war with England. The general is sixty-eight 
years old now and scarred by many a wound 
from English bullet and native assegai, yet he is 
sturdy of frame and keen of eye. He led the 
Boers at Majuba Hill, where two hundred and 
eighty English gave up their lives, General Jou- 
bert losing but five men. He beat the English a 4 . 
Laing's Neck, commanded the forces at Bronk- 
taorst and Spruit, and finally caught Jameson like 
a rat in a trap through quick mobilization of 
troops. 
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figured. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



They Liked Him, — J aggles: "I see there's a 
new keeper in the menagerie. Didn't the animals 
like the old one ? " 

WAOOLES: "I guess so. They ate him up."~ 

The Hippopotamus.— "Describe the hippopot- 
amus." said the teacher. "The hippopotamus," 
answered the little girl, "is a very beautiful ani- 
mal, but is not useful. It is raised only in cir- 
cuses. "—The Tribune, Chicago. 

A War of Words.— "Dunphy is pretty well 
battered up." "Yes. He and McCracken had a 
passage of words." "Only words?" "That's all 
McCracken threw a dictionary at him."— The 
Xorth America*, Philadelphia. 

A Dose of Poison.— LULU: "The wretch ! He 
said if I refused him he would take a dose of 
poison then and there. I refused him." 

Mabel: "Ah! And what did he do }" 

LULU : "Lit a cigarette."— Judge. 

His Time Occupied. — Housekeeper : "I 
should think a big, strong man like yon would be 
at work somewhere." 

Hobo: "It's dis way, lady : I'm kep' so busy 
lookin' fer work dat I can't take a job anywheres." 
— The Record, Philadelphia. 

He Killed Him.— Maud: "Major, is it true 
that once during the war one of the enemy died 
to save your life ? " 

Major Blustly: "Yes." 

Maud: "How noble! How did it happen ? " 

Major Bluntly: "I killed him."— Tit-Bits. 

Feasts of the Jews*— "Now, boys," said the 
Sunday-school teacher, "can any of you name the 
three great feasts of the Jews?" "Yes'm, I can," 
replied one little fellow. "Very, well, Johnny ; 
what are they?" "Breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
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Condensed 



fresh and fruity. Made from 

the pick of the choicest beef — 

deliciously seasoned. Put up in 

convenient packages, enough for 

two big pics. 

Drop postal for book, " Bow to Make Good 
Things to Eat." 

Lib), McNeill & Libby. Chicago 
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in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
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offers policies just suited to you. They 
afford full protection to both your individual 
and business interests. 

Amounts,$15 to $100,000 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA. 



JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 




Home Office : Newark, N. J 



per," was the unconsciously logical reply. 
yews, Buffalo. 

Woman's Health.— MR. BlLKINS (looking up 
from the paper) : "The eminent physician. Dr. 
Greathead, says there is no exercise so conducive 
to health in woman as ordinary housework." 

Mrs. Bilkins: "Huh ! I'll bet he's married."- 
New York Weekly. 

She Wasn't There.— Youno Bride: "I didn't 
accept Tom the first time he proposed." 

MISS Ryval (slightly envious): "I know you 
didn't." 

Youno Bride : "How do you know ? " 
Miss Ryval: "You weren't there."— Tke Boston 
Traveler. 

The llaby Swallowed It. — "Briggs seems quite 
lively this morning." "Yes." "He usually comes 
down to the office exhausted and peevish. What's 
the cause of this change?" "This is the first 
morning he hasn't had to hunt for his collar but- 
ton." "How did that happen ? " "The baby swal- 
lowed it."— Exchange. 

Whisky hs Medicine.— Mrs. Nabok : "And so 
the doctcr ordered you to give your husband 
whisky for his rheumatism. Does it seem to do 
him any good ? " 

Mrs. Nexdoor: "John says it does him lots of 
<?ood, but I notice the pains come upon him more 
frequently than ever."— Ohio State Journal. 

The Keason Why. -Housekeeper : "What's 
'.he reason that all the men who come around 
begging now are such big, strong-looking fel- 
lows ? " 

Poi.ITE Pilgrim : "De reason, lady, is dat it's 
on'y strong-looking fellows w'at kin beg now. 




If Ton Feel Depressed 

Use Horsford's Aeld Phosphate. 

l>r. \V. K. Pitman. Lynchburg, Va.. says: " I have 
used it in nervous depression and dyt-peptic tr.iuhles, with 
good result." 
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s Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
) fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
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No Laundry Work. 

When soiled discard. A box of 10 collars, 
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•days widout jrettin' hurt."— The Record, Phila- 
delphia. _ 

The Big 'Du».— Curate : "Cruel Boy! Are 
you trying to catch those poor little minnow* ? " 
BOY : "No, sir ; the big 'uns '.'—Judy. 

Green Apples.— "Do you make much out of 
your apples?" asked the visitor. "Oh, pretty 
considerable," answered the farmer, "but I've got 
a son up in the town who makes more out of the 
apples in a month than I make the whole season." 
"A farmer, is he ?" "No ; he's a doctor. I'm talk 
ing about green apples now."— Th: Statesman, 
Yonkers. 

Gathering Materia.!.— FIRST ProfHssor: 
"Isn't it strange about that old Dr. Hardbeef 
He has taken to going to all the dances and after- 
noon teas in town. Do you suppose his mind can 
be affected ? " 

Second Professor : "Oh, no ; he is gathering 
material for his new work, ' Do Women Really 
Reason } ' "—Bazar. 

A Consistent Misanthrope.— "Can you tell 
why it is so much colder in winter than it is in 
summer? "inquired Mr. Blykins's little boy.^who 
is studying astronomy. "Of coarse I can," an- 
swered Mr. Blykins, irritably. "There's no use of 
expecting things to be otherwise. The coal trust 
has got to have some excuse for raising prices, 
hasn't it ? "—The Post, Washington. 

The Five Black Children — At a recent church 
dedication the invited preacher followed his ser- 
mon by taking subscriptions for the balauce 
needed to pay for the building. As the subscrip- 
tions proceeded one of the collectors announced, 
"The ave Black children, %i ! " This the courteous 
money-raiser amended by saying, "Five little 
colored people, %i ! " Amid an outburst of laugh- 
ter the pastor hastily explained that the donors 
were white children by the name of Black.— Ep- 
worth Herald. 
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IN your experience with White Lead 
have you ever been troubled with 
cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
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"combination lead," and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 
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— Mr B P Edwards, in "Painters' Maeatine." 
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Monday, September jS. 

—The French Senate sitting as a High Court of 
Justice meets and listens to the indictment of M. 
Oeroulede and others for conspiracy. 

—The Chinese Government flies at the State 
Department a vigorous protest against General 
Otis's order excluding Chinese from the Philip- 
pines, declaring his action to be a violation of In- 
ternational laws and treaty obligations. 

—Governor Lowndes and others of Bear-Ad- 
miral Schley's friends call on the President and 
protest against that officer's assignment to the 
South Atlantic station on the ground that the 
command is not important enough for him. 

—The executive committee cl the Democratic 
national committee decides to meet every two 
months at headquarters in Chicago to arrange for 
the coming campaign. 

Tuesday, September iq. 

—The French Cabinet issues a pardon to Cap 
tain Dreyfus. The news is calmly received in 
France. 

— M. Seheurer-Keatner, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the French Senate and a sealous supporter 
of Dreyfus, dies. 

—Three hundred delegates are present at the 
convention of the League of American Munici- 
palities in Syracuse. 

—The triumph of John C. Sheehan's followers 
at the Tammany primaries in New York is thot ght 
to mark the beginning of Croker's downfall. 

—William Rockefeller is elected a director of 
the New York Central Railroad to succeed the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Wednesday, September 20. 

-Active preparations for war with the Trans- 
vaal are made in England, altho a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute is hoped for. 
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— Captain Dreyfus is released from prison in 
Rennes and goes to Bordeaux. 

—The Spanish Cabinet decides that interest on 
the Cuban bonds shall be paid not by Spain, but 
bjr the Government of Cuba. 

— An anti-trust conference opens at St. Louis 
with a large attendance of governors and attor- 
ney-generals. 

Thursday, September 31. 

—Captain Dreyfus arrives at his brother-ta- 
li Ws home at Carpentras, where he is expected to 
remain for several months. 

—The Republicans of Nebraska hold their 
State convention in Omaha. President McKin- 
ley's Philippine policy is indorsed, and candidates 
for supreme judge and regents of the university 
are nominated. 

—The Massachusetts Democratic convention 
is held in Boston, and after a stormy meeting up- 
holds the Chicago platform. 

—Henry V. Johnson, mayor of Denver, is 
elected president of the League of American 
Municipalities. The league votes to meet next 
year at Charleston, S. C. 

Friday, St f (ember 33. , 

—A Cabinet meeting is held in London ; it is 
decided to make no further diplomatic representa- 
tion* to the Transvaal nntil the forces at the 
Cape have been increased. 

—General Otis cables from Manila, in reply to 
an inquiry, that sixteen churches have been oc- 
cupied by United States troops, but that the prop- 
erty is respected and protected. 

—Insurgents wreck a train near Angeles, 
Luzon, two Americans being killed and Bve 
wounded. 

Senator Fo raker speaks at Hamilton, O., in 
favor of expansion, and gives his views on trusts. 

Saturday, September 33, 

—The Austrian Cabinet resigns, owing to in- 
ability to settle parliamentary difficulties. 
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—General De GaUlfet's proclamation declar- 
ing the Dreyfus incident closed causes much in- 
dignation among the Dreyfusards in Prance. 

—Governor Roosevelt and Judge Nash, Repub- 
lican candidate for governor, open the Ohio 
campaign with patriotic speeches. 

President Schaffer, of the Amalgamated Iron 
and Steel Workers, testifies before the Industrial 
commission that the members of his organisation 
were not injured by trusts. 

Sunday, September 34. 

An anti-war demonstration held in Trafalgar 
Square, London, is broken up, and many arrests 
are made by the police. 

A riot at Ferrol, Spain, is suppressed by the 
military. 

The Charleston, Monterey, and Concord shell the 
fort at Subig Bay, and troops are landed, who dis- 
mount a Krupp gun. 

Mayor Jones, independent candidate for gov- 
ernor, challenges the Republican and Democratic 
candidates to a joint debate. 
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DO NT WORRY. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
PATRIOTIC. 
PHILOSOPHIC. 
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"Pull of pith and timelu»aa."-[Outlook. 

'A mine of pithy asrlnfs."— I Cooa-regitilonalbit 

"Compiled wlaeljr and ot the mod precious matter." 

— I Bostoo Courier. 

. J' 1 ?* IT" 7 ml J! < V"f ,d w1 "> peculiar to Itaelf. color, 

the tWb.tr. of Uehtnlnff that play from famooa brains The 
"2!Pf ««her«rlntli* Hold of literature la to be encouV 
aged."— [Boston Time*. ™™»- 

"Nothing- oouldl be happier In conception or mora atmplr 
tirtlc In execution than the 'Knm' aerlea of tittle rolunwi 
-New Vork."-[rhlladel 



, , * uuu,u w nappier in conot 
artlatic In execution than the 'Nuavct' 
lamed by Porda, Howard t Hulbert. • 
phia Call. 
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Have you used the Klip? 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pitts- 
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CHESS. 

[All communications (or this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, LITERARY 
Digest." 



Problem 418. 

A Brilliant. 
BY Lamoukoux. 
Black-Six Pieces. 
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White-Six Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 419. 

By A. F. Mackenzie. 
First Prise Brighton Society Informal Tourney. 
Black— Ten Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solntlon of Problems. 

No. 411. 
Key -move, Kt-Q B 8. 
No. 413. 
B— R sq Q— R 3, mate 



K x B 



Q-Q 5 

s. 

Kt(Kt 3) any Any 
Q-Kt « 



P-Kt 7 PiB(Q) 



P x B (Kt) 



Q mates 



B— K 5, mat* 



B-Kt sq, mate 



Q— R 4. mate 



P— Kt 8<Q) 



Q— Kt 2, mate 



P-K 8 (Kt) 



Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.;C. R. Oldham, Monndsville, W. Va.; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; the Rev. J. G. Law. 
Walhalla, S. C; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University 
of Tennessee; W. Mailer, New York City j T. R. 
Denison, Asheville, N. C; Mr. and Mrs. J. V 
Streed, Cambridge, 111.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D.. Effingham, 111.; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; 
Dr. L. A. Le Mienx, Seymour, Wis. 



413 only: M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; C. F. 
McMullan, Madison C. H., Va.; D. J. Solomon. 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; W. R.Coumbe, 
Lakeland.Fla.; C. E. Eppertand F. B. Stephenson, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; "Sinbad the Sailor," Auburn- 
dale, Mass. ; The Rev. S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, 
N. S.; Dr. C. S. Minnich and R. Anderson, Palm- 
er, Neb.; C. Whitaker, Boone, la.; C. E. Lloyd, 
Washington C. H., O.; Dr. O. F. Blankingship, 
Richmond, Va. ; "Metope," Cincinnati; Dr. U. S. 
Henderson, Jackson, Mo.; Miss K. Winston, Rich- 
mond College, Va.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, 
Ark.; E.C. Spann, Montgomery, Ala.; E. C. Ronth, 
San Saba, Tex. 

Comments (41a): "A fine instance of the 'pin ' " 
— M. W. H.; "Brilliant and breezy ; but rather 
easy "—I. W. B. ; "Deserves first prise"— J. G. L; 
"The seeming offer of escape proves desulive" — 
CD. S. ; "An artist's artful arrangement"— W. 
M.; "One of the hardest a-ers "— T. R. D.; "It's 
beauty consists in the fact that Black is theauthor 
of his own undoing"— S. M. M.; "So(ciety) 
Bright(on) "—A K.; "Exquisitely classical "— L. 
A. L. M.; "Beautiful but very easy"— M. M.; 
"Blake always gives a good one "— C. F. McM.; 
"Beautiful "— D. J. S.; "A discovery of 'pins'"— 
W. R. C; "Displays some delightful contingen- 
cies"— C. E. E. and F. B. S.; "A hard nut*"— S. the 
S.; "A decided teaser" — S. W.-J.; "This is one of 
the prettiest problems I ever saw " — E. C. R. 

(♦'3) "Quite an elegant key to an ordinary lock" 
—I. W. B.; "Marred by two-move variations. 
Very fine, otherwise"— P. S. F.; Rich and rare" 
—J. G. L.; "Hardly equal to Shinkman's best"— C. 
D. S. ; "Get the King in a corner, then he's a 
goner"— W. M.; "Excellent "—A K.; "Delightful! 
A great, good problem "-L. A. I.e M. 

C. D. S , W. H. H. C, Canadian, Tex., and W. 
G. Donnan, Independence, la., got 411; H. M. 
Warren and J. R. Warn, Pontiac, Mich., 410 and 
411 ; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa., 409 ; Dr. O. 
F. B. , 408 ; the Rev. S. M. M , 408, 409. 



Solution to "Prohi.emikin." 



B-R 7 



K-B 4 



R R 5. mate 



P— Kt 3 

The Nebraska Chess Association. 

Mr. C. Q. De France, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, informs us that the Second Annual Corre- 
spondence Tournament began on January ai, 1899, 
with twenty-four entrants, playing in three sec- 
tions of eight each. Up to July aa, forty-five games 
have been completed, nine of which were re- 
signed without play. There is, also, in progress a 
correspondence match between Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The score stands: Kansas, 4X ; Nebraska, 
aK ; unfinished, 9. We give a game in the Ne- 
braska Tournament between Mr. C. Q. De France, 
of Lincoln, and R. B. Brega, of Callaway. Mr. De 
France writes: "Up to the 14th move White bad 
the best of the game according to the ' Hand buch, ' 
which authority entirely ignores Black's nth (K Kt 
— K a). Black's play throughout is good." 

Our criticism is that White is not sufficiently ag- 
gressive. When playing the Evans it will not do 
to temporize and allow Black to develop his pieces. 
White has weakened his Q's wing, and unless he 
forces Black to defend, he is bound to get the 
worst of it. His 9th move was very conservative, 
while Black's 9th was useless. In a celebrated 
game, which we will publish soon, between Mor- 
phy and Marian, the moves at this juncture were: 
9. P-Q 5i Kt— R 4 ; 10, P-K 5 ! Kt x B ; n, Q-R 4 
ch, Q— Q a ; u, Q x Kt. This is playing the Evans. 



Evans ('ambit. 



DK FRANCE. 

White. 
I P-K 4 
a Kt-K B 3 
3B-K4. 

4 P-Q Kt 4 

5 P- B 3 

6 Castles 

7 P-Q 4 
BP jT 

9 Kt— B 3 

10 B-Q Kt 5 

11 P-K 5 

■ aPx P 

1 3 R— K sq 

■ 4 1)-R 3 



H K EGA. 

Stack. 
P-K4 

Kt-Q B 3 

H-B4 

H1K1P 

r.-B 4 
l-W 

B-Kt 3 
B-K Kt 5 
B-Q a 
K Kt-K 2! 
P x P 
Castles 
B-K Kt 5 



1>K FRANCE. HRKCA. 

Whit 1. Black. 
i S B-K 3? K Kt— K H 4 
16P-Q5? B x K It P ch 
17K1B Q— Q Kt 3 ch 

18 K Kt-Q 4 fix II 

19 Q Kt x B Q Kt x Kt 

30 Kt x Kt kt x Kt 

31 u R— Kt Kt-QKt 4 dis. 
sq ? ch 

22 K— Kt 3 

23 B— Kt 4 
24R-K7? 
25 R-Q R 

36 B-Q R 
27 Resigns. 




Games from the London Tournament. 

The Fkenchman Defends the "French." 
French Defense. 



JANOWSKI. 

White. 

13 

3 



Q-Q 3 
.j B— K a 
14 Castles 

16 Px P 
7Qx P 
8 B— R 5 



LKR. 

Black. 
P-B5 
Kt-Q a 
Kt— Kt 3 
Kt— R < 
PxP 
Ktx 1' 
Kt— K 5 



JANOWSKI, I. RE. 

White. Black. 
1 P— K 4 P— K 3 
2P-Q4 P-Q4 

3 Kt-Q II 3 Kt- K B 3 

4 li-K Kt s B-Q Kt 5 

5 I'-K 5 P— K R 3 

6 li— R 4 P-K Kt 4 

7 K— Kt 3 Kt— K 5 

8 K Kt-K a P— Q B 4 

9 I' Q R 3 li x Kt<h 

10 Kt x B Kt x Kt 

11 1' x«Kt Q— R 4 

JANOWSKI PLAYS BIRD'S GAME. 
In the game between Bird and Pillsbury, the 
"old man" tried the Bishop's Gambit, and the 
young man found it an easy task. Now Janowski 
gives Bird the Pawn with disastrous results. 
Bishop's Gambit. 



18B— R 5 Kt— K 5 

19 B x P ch K — Q 2 

20 Q-Kt 7 Q— Qsq 

21 B-KSdbl. Resigns. 

ch 



BIRD. 

Black. 
P-K 4 
PxP 



JANOWSKI. 

While. 
I P-K 4 
a P-K T. 4 

3 K-B 4 

4 K-B sq 

5 p-y 4 

6 Kt— Q B 3 Kt-K 

7 Kt— B 3 Q-R 4 

8 P— K R 4 P— K B 

9 P-K 5 

10 P x B P 

11 Ki K 4 



Q— R sch 
P^ Kt 4 



B — Kt 2 
B x P 

R-Bsq 

P— K R 3 



JANOWSKI. BIRD. 

White. Black. 
14 Kt x B ch R x Kt 



15 Kt-Q a 

16 Kt— K 4 

18 B-Q 3 
19B1P 

20 P-Q 5 

21 Q— K B 1 
330-64 
33 B-Kt 5 

24 K— B sq 

25 Resigns. 



Q Kt— B 3 
R-Bsq 

P-Q 4 

Px Kt 
P.— Q 2 
Kt— K4 
P— Kt6 
P— B 6 
P-B 7 ch 
B— Kt 4 ch 



la <J— sq 
13 K— Kt sq P— Kt 5 

Reichelm. in The Times. Philadelphia, comment- 
ing on Black's 8th, savs: "The ordinary player 
would have moved Pit Rj, but Mr. Bird has no 
use for ordinary moves." 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Eighteenth Game of the Finals. 



J. B. TROW- 
BRIDGR. 
White. 

4^-^83 

5 P-Q R 3 

6Qx B 

7 Castles 

8 PxP 

9 8 -£* 

10 P— K 4 

11 Q x P 
la B— B 4 

13 Kt— B 3 

14 Q R-Q sq 

15 Kt-Q Kt 5 

16 Kt x B 

17 Kt x Kt 

18 B-Kt 3 

19 P-K B3 



Black. 

'dZSfn 3 

B x B 
P-K B 3 
P-K 4 
Kt x P 

pTp 3 

Castles. 
Kt-Ba 
Kt-K • 
Kt-Q B 3 
Kt(B a)-K 4 
Px Kt 
B P x Kt 
P— K Kt4 
P-K R4 



J. B. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 

White. 
. P-K R 3 
21 B P x P 
P-R ♦ 
»3 P-Q ft 4 
34 P-Kt 4 
25 K x R 
36R-Q^B sq 

38 K -Kt 3 sq 

3oR-^3 

32 B— R 1 

33 P-Kt 3 

34 K-Kta 

35 K-R sq 
3* R-K 3 
37 Resigns. 



Black. 
P-Kt 5 
Px P 

K R-Bsq 

Q-K 3 
R x R ch 

Q-Kt 3 
Kt x R P 
Ktx Q 
R-K B sq 
Kt— B s 
K— Q 2 
Kt— R 6ch 
R— B 7 ch 



Black played a very dangerous game, beginning 
with his jth move, but be was helped very ma- 
terially by his opponent. Notice, especially. 
White's 8th and 16th moves. 

Mr. Brent displays considerable cuteness in his 
play. See how he won the Pon his 28th 

Nineteenth Game of the Finals. 
Ruy Lopez. 



A. I.. JONES, 

Montgomery, 
Ala. 

White. 
1 P-K 4 
a Kt - K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 
3 1!-Kt 5 Kt — R 3 



DR.J.R. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 
Hayward, 

Wis. 
Black. 
P-K 



4 Castles 

5 P-Q 4 

6 Q— K a 

7 B x Kt 

8 Px P 

9 Kt-Q 4 



Kt x P 
B— K 2 
Kt Q3 
Kt P x B 
Kt- Kt a 
Castles. 



10 R— Q sq Q— K sq 
UR-Ksq 8-B4 



A. I.. JONKs. DR. J. It. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 

Black. 
B— Kt 3 
P-Q 4 

B-K 3 
Bx Kt 

p.- 0 ** 



White. 
1a Kt-Kt 3 
■ 3 Kt— B 3 

14 P x P e./. 

15 R x Q 

16 B— B 4 

17 Kt— K 4 
itRPiB 

19 B-K 3 

20 R x B 

ai Q R-K sq P-K R 3 
aaK-Bsq K R— K sq 
33 Kt— B6ch Resigns. 



The only comment we make is that it is difficult 
to understand how a player could make such a 
blunder as Black's 23d m a correspondence game. 



Chess-Nuts. 

Mr. Atkins, of Northampton, England, the only 
representative of Great Britain at the recent Chess 
Congress in Amsterdam, achieved the extraordi- 
nary feat of winning every game, or, in Chess 
nomenclature, making a clean score. 

One of the curiosities of the London Tourna- 
ment is the following: Mason beat Janowski both 
games, Janowski beat Lee both games, Lee beat 
Mason both games. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



THE WELCOME TO ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

M EW YORK'S naval and land pageants in honor of Admiral 
•*• ' Dewey are considered by other cities as an expression of 
tbe feeling, not of New York City and State alone, but of the 
whole country ; and as fifteen States were represented by troops 
in tbe land parade, and all the States were no doubt represented 
in tbe six miles of audience, the sentiment can be understood, as 
expressed by the Philadelphia Ledger, that New York City "on 
this occasion at least " was " a worthy representative of a great 
nation." The Ledger in its editorial columns reviews the chief 
features of the celebration as follows : 

"New York worthily represented the nation in the reception 
tendered to Admiral Dewey, and the admiral more than met the 
expectations of his countrymen by his modest demeanor, bis strict 
performance of social duties, and bis thoughtful consideration for 
others. The affair had been well planned, and was carried out 
as nearly according to program as was possible in tbe presence 
of a throng of people reaching into the millions. Even tbe naval 
parade was viewed by hundreds of thousands. Scores of the 
finest private yachts in the world escorted the war-ships to their 
anchorage or passed in review ; hundreds of steamboats, tugs, 
and barges, loaded down with sightseers, joined in the procession, 
and the banks of the Hudson made a magnificent amphitheater, 
which was crowded with spectators, especially in tbe neighbor- 
hood of General Grant's tomb. In tbe evening a fairy-like scene 
was presented by the illuminated war-ships, and fireworks blazed 
in every quarter of Greater New York. 

"This, however, was but tbe prelude to the land demonstration, 
in which tbe masses of people could take a more active part. 
Following tbe presentation of the loving-cup by the city of New 
York, a formal affair, came the great military parade. Tbe pro- 
cession did not differ greatly in character and numbers from that 
which was given in Philadelphia during tbe Peace Jubilee, but 
tbe distinctive feature of tbe celebration was tbe great throng of 
people gathered to witness it. The entire line of tbe parade was 



lined from curb to roof with enthusiastic people, and the over- 
flow was so great that, while the procession was passing, the 
parallel side streets were also crowded. Not more than half of 
tbe people who had gone to see the parade could get even a 
glimpse of tbe marching column. Those who did get a view- 
point witnessed a scene never to be forgotten. The patriotic en- 
thusiasm of the crowd was infectious. Admiral Dewey was, of 
course, the center of interest, and. while preserving a modest 
demeanor, did all that was in his power to show his gratitude for 
the honors conferred upon him. He did not spare himself during 
the parade, nor on tbe reviewing stand. Once he stopped tbe 
procession for a few minutes in front of thousands of school- 
children that be might listen to their song, and that they might 
be gratified by a clear view of his figure. He showed equal con- 
sideration for others when he stood on the reviewing stand for 
four hours acknowledging every salute. He did not leave it until 
the last man had passed. His conduct throughout will help to 
endear him to tbe American people. Always unassuming, be 
was also most considerate and kindly, thinking more about grati- 
fying his hosts— the people — than of his own comfort or conven- 
ience. 

"The demonstration can not be compared with any other; in 
the number of people engaged it stands in a class by itself. That 
it was well managed by tbe municipal authorities is proved Dy tbe 
few minor casualties reported. 

"A singular feature of the land parade, which could not fail to 
be noted by every one, was the expression of public sentiment in 
favor of the fighting element. Next to Admiral Dewey, Admiral 
Schley received the greatest ovation along the line of the parade. 
Governor Roosevelt also proved immensely popular. The vete- 
rans of the Civil War, altho they came along near the end of the 
procession, met with a storm of applause. Many of the state 
military organizations were in fancy-dress suits, and presented a 
fine spectacular appearance, but they did not arouse such enthu- 
siasm as the Tenth Pennsylvania in their service uniforms, that 
had been worn in the Philippines. 

"The Seventh New York presented perhaps the finest appear- 
ance of any regiment, and was greeted with applause, to be fol- 
lowed quickly by hisses as soon as it was recognized tbat 'this 
regiment had failed to enlist for the war with Spain. Tbe scene 
was really painful, but the crowd wanted fighters, and consoled 
itself, after tbe Seventh had passed, with a great reception to the 
Seventy-first New York. There was no mistaking the attitude of 
the great throng ; it had come to honor Dewey, because he had 
smashed the Spanish navy, and its mood was to honor only the 
fighting men, or those who bad seen some kind of service in the 
field. 

" For two days New York City gave up business and organized 
magnificent pageants to represent the nation's welcome to Ad- 
miral Dewey, and on this occasion at least it was a worthy repre- 
sentative of a great nation. ' 

Tbe surprise expressed in England at our enthusiasm finds no 
echo in the American press. Tbe New York Times says in reply : 

"Was it a small thing to free American commerce, at a single 
blow, throughout the whole length and breadth of the Pacific 
Ocean ? Was it a small thing to annihilate at a single biow the 
sea power of Spain, so that after Dewey's victory tbe only ques- 
tion in any American naval officer's mind was, as used to be said 
of tbe British buccaneers of the Spanish main, not bow many or 
how big the Spaniards were, but only where they were. Was not 
the erasure of Spanish sea power in a three hours' fight as bril- 
liant and impressive a feat of arms as that for which Lord Kitch- 
ener earned and deserved tbe thanks of bis countrymen, and 
received in London a greeting not less general and not less enthu- 
siastic than tbat which has welcomed Admiral Dewey to New 
York ? If tbe American fire at Manila, as afterward at Santiago, 
was so deadly and direct tbat tbe enemy was dased and blinded 
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into an absolute inability to reply to it, and that each victory was 
bloodless, did that fact make the victory less valuable or less 
worthy of celebration ? " 

The Boston Herald points out that we are paying homage, not 
alone to the victor of a brilliant sea-fight, but to a man of re- 
markable qualities of statesmanship. The Philadelphia Press 
and the New York Sun see in the celebration the American peo- 
ple's acceptance of the policy of expansion. The perpetuation of 
the Dewey arch is. urged by several New York papers, and the 
effort of a number of wealthy New Yorkers to raise the necessary 
amount, of which one man has already subscribed $150,000, is 

arousing no little 
enthusiasm. The 
immense con- 
course of visitors- 
estimated at two 
millions — and the 
city's provision for 
them has been a 
matter of note. 
The New York 
Journal says: 

"Seldom if ever 
before in the his- 
tory of the world 
was such a tre- 
mendous holiday 
crowd gathered to- 
gether, and never 
before was such a 
number of people 
cared for with such 
splendid results. 
There were not 
over a million vis- 
itors at the coro- 
nation of the Czar. 
Half a million 
gathered on an 

open plain, and yet the Moscow police and soldiery were power- 
less to handle the crowd. When the distribution of souvenirs 
was over, 2, 500 persons bad been crushed to death. On Satur- 
day the Brooklyn Bridge alone handled 800,000 people. The 
Pennsylvania ferries handled a quarter of a million, and the 
elevated roads considerably over a million, and among them all 
there was not a mishap." 

Admiral Dewey's salute at the tomb of General Grant was one 
of the most impressive events of the celebration. The New York 
Press says of it : 

"Not only spectacularly, but historically and morally, must the 
salute at the tomb be ever the most important part of such com- 
memorations. On the height at Riverside the standard of ac- 
complishment is set. There rests the supreme military figure of 
our history. Yet be in his time bad to be measured by the mili- 
tary standards of the past and to stand the test triumphantly. . . 

"What of the future? Have we a young Dewey somewhere 
now, who in another generation will be a fit candidate for the 
salute to the tomb? Shining small examples of subaltern pluck 
and skill, as young Bagley furnished in death or young Hobson 
in life, or (in the army) that brave, clear-headed young Miley, 
just dead at Manila, gave in fifteen months of wearing tropical 
service seem to show we have. And every day such as these, 
when as now there is a worthy object for their veneration and 
their praise, makes us surer of keeping that sacred light aflame. 
There is many a boy's heart stirring now on Vermont hills or 
Ohio valleys as there echoes across and up and down the conti- 
nent the sound of the guns of the admiral saluting the general's 
tomb. They will be ready to do and dare for their country. It 
is ours, and the duty needs a closer attention than we generally 
give it to keep a country worth doing and daring for." 



IS DEWEY TO BE HOBSONIZF.D? 

Aunty Democracy : " Oh, isn't he too sweet for 
anyth'njf ! " 

Admiral Dewey: "I'll bet my boots Hobson 
didn't face anything like this." 

— The Journal, Minneapolis. 



Paradoxical as it may seem, if Sampson and Schley had fewer friends 
they would have more admirers. — The News, Detroit. 



ADMIRAL DEWEY'S VIEWS. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY'S opinion of the capability of the Fili- 
pinos for self-government carries with it just now so much 
weight that journals which find his reported utterances contrary 
to their liking cast doubt, not upon the soundness of bis judg- 
ment, but upon the accuracy of the reporters in reproducing bis 
views. The reports are substantially the same, however, in 
papers of such dissimilar views as the New York Sun and New 
York Evening Post. The admiral said of the Filipinos (as 
quoted in The Evening Post's interview) : 

"Do I think the Filipinos are fit for self-government? Well, 
no ; not just now. They probably will be in a little time. They 
are a very queer people— a very queer mixture. Many of them 
are quite civilized and good people, but I do not think they are 
fit for self-government just yet. But when I say that, I must add 
that it is my candid opinion that tbey are more fitted for it than 
the Cubans, that tbey are a better people than the Cubans in 
every way. I do wish, however, that the whole business was set- 
tled, and I think that after a little the Filipinos will take kindly 
to us. " 

Of Aguinaldo and General Otis he said : 

" But these fellows [Filipinos] all are a queer lot. They were 
simply servants and stablemen, and Aguinaldo was a junior clerk 
in the navy-yard. He is a pretty smart fellow. I knew him 
pretty well. In fact, we were great friends, and are, for the mat- 
ter of that ; but he has not the brains. There are people behind 
him, some of them lawyers, and able fellows, who make a tool of 
Aguinaldo 

"I thought that this thing in the Philippines would be over 
long before this, as it should have been. I can't imagine how 
they have stood out till now. Of course, there was the rainy sea- 
son, and I suppose little was done. One great trouble out there 
has been that General Otis has tried to do too much. I told him 
so. He wants to be general, governor, judge, and everything 
else, to have hold of all the irons. No man can do this. This is 
the great trouble. It is enough for a man to do one thing, to be 
one thing, and when a man tries to do everything and to be 
everything it is easy to imagine the result. The fight in the 
Philippines should be easily ended." 

The interviewer then touched upon the proposal that the ad- 
miral should be nominated for the Presidency, and remarked that 
the ticket "Dewey and Wheeler " had been suggested. Said the 
admiral : 

"We should make a pretty mess of it. General Wheeler, of 
course, has had some training in the political schools ; but then 
he is a West Pointer. I had forgotten that. He would want to 
run everything as he would a regiment, and, of course, would 
make a splendid mess of it. You can not run a government as 
you would a regiment. ... I am not a politician, I am a sailor ; 
my training has been all that way. I am at home on board my 
ship. I know my business, or at least should know it ; and I do 
not want to mix up in the affairs of government. I am perfectly 
satisfied to live and die a simple sailor, who tried to do his duty. 
I am not a politician. I can not make a speech even. I wish I 
could, but I have to be content with my lot." 

Some of the comments are as follows : 

A Program Suggested.— " Admiral Dewey now comes home 
and, so far as the capacity and fitness of the Filipinos are con- 
cerned, he completely justifies the position which Senator Hoar 
took in the Senate, which ex-Senator Edmunds took in various 
letters to the press, and which The Republican strenuously urged 
upon the Administration. He again declares that the Filipinos 
are more fitted for self-government than the Cubans, and 'that 
they are a better people than the Cubans in every way. ' Admiral 
Dewey, it is true, says in this interview that the Filipinos are not 
fitted for self-government 'just now,' but please notice that he 
hastens to add: 'Tbey probably will be in a little time.' How 
long a time? According to his own statement, in less time than 
the Cubans can fit themselves to run their Government 

" If the Filipinos, as Admiral Dewey now declares, will be fit 
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for self-government 'in a little time,' the United States can not 
make them fitter by sweeping over their towns and fields with fire 
and sword during the coming year. Fitness for government 
among a people is not developed by riddling their ranks from milli- 
meter [«<■] guns. If the sincere purpose of the American people 
is to have the Filipinos govern themselves at the earliest possible 
day, if they honestly desire that the islands shall have peace and 
prosperity without delay, then the American people will conquer 
not the Filipinos, but the false pride in their own hearts. They 
will demand the assembling of Congress, and from Congress they 
will demand a formal declaration of the policy of the United 
States toward the Filipino people, and that declaration, they will 
insist, shall consist of a pledge like that given to Cuba. 

"What would the situation be then ? The cause of war would 
be removed and diplomacy would do the rest. Fighting would 
end. Wherever the native government showed capacity and fit- 
ness it would be recognized. When its fitness to govern the 
whole territory were manifest, withdraw in its favor. This is 
practicable, for Dewey has said that the Filipinos are a better 
people than the Cubans in every way, and that they will be fit, 
actually fit, for self-government in 'a little time.' And it is not 
only practicable ; it is justice. "— The Republican (Irtd.) , Spring- 
field. 

The Battle of Sandy Hook. — "One of the most smashing 
blows ever dealt by George Dewey at the foes of the flag was 
administered by that sailor in the neighborhood of Sandy 
Hook 

"Dewey sails into our lower bay cne memorable September 
morning and before he has been six hours in port lets fly his 
broadside at the gang which has been maligning him. With per- 
fect propriety and yet with his customary candor be expresses 
himself upon nearly all the above-mentioned branches of the 
general subject. Aguinaldo, instead of being in the admiral's 
opinion another Washington, is ' nothing but a figurehead, ' a per- 
son of 'only average intelligence and ability,' the creature and 
tool of the ' brains back of him, ' that is to say, as Admiral Dewey 
intimates, of a syndicate of crafty Oriental lawyers. The Fili- 
pinos in general, instead of being eminently qualified for inde- 
pendence of American protection, are 'not yet capable of self- 
government. ' In time they will be, but they are not now. 'The 
great majority of them,' says Dewey, 'have the crudest ideas of 
an honest and efficient government.' 

"General Otis, instead of being a foolish and headstrong in- 
competent, a person deserving of exposure and denunciation by 
tbe admiral immediately upon his arrival, turns out to be in 
Dewey's estimation a pretty fine sort of commander. He is 
working, according to Dewey, ' with might and soul at everything 
bat comes under his notice in the way of putting down the rebel- 



lion and bringing order out of chaos in the islands. ' The only 
fault Dewey has to find with Otis, it appears, is for working too 
hard and continuously for the Government and the flag, and thus 
endangering his own health and even bis life. It will be observed 
that Admiral Dewey, contrary to Copperhead expectations, speaks 
of Aguinaldo's enterprise as a 'rebellion, ' and not as 'an heroic 
resistance of foreign oppression. ' He speaks of Aguinaldo's fol- 
lowers as 'insurgents, ' and not as 'patriots struggling for free- 
dom.' And finally, instead of predicting a glorious triumph for 
Aguinaldo and bis band, illuminating the pages of history with 
another example of successful resistance to tyranny, the admiral 
simply remarks : 'They can't bold out against the army and navy. 
At tbe time I left I said the insurgents were on their last legs. 
It's got to come; they can't stop it.'"— The Sun {Rep.), Aew 
York. 



JUDGES AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THE testimony of a large number of judges before the Mazet 
Committee in New York, that they had paid from $1,500 to 
$15,000 to their party. managers in connection with their nomina- 
tion and election to their seats on the bench, has made considera- 
ble stir ; and altho most of the judges defended the practise for 
various reasons, the press do not. The arguments put forward 
in favor of campaign contributions from the judiciary are : That 
a prohibition of the practise would be evaded by dishonest men, 
who would thus crowd tbe honest men from the bench ; and that 
by paying his contribution the judge is released from his obliga- 
tion to the party manager, and is left free to discharge his duty 
with impartiality. A few of the judges, however, declared that 
they considered the system wrong and thought that it should be 
discontinued. That, too, seems to be the opinion of the press. 
The New York Times says : "With all deduction and qualification 
made, the practise remains a most indefensible one. It is hope- 
lessly inconsistent with the theory of an independent and un- 
biased judiciary." The New York Tribune says : 

"Cloak it as you will, weave fictions about it and make it so 
much a matter of convention that the most high-minded bow to 
the tyranny of the rule, yet the fact remains that these large con- 
tributions are in essence the price of nomination. . . . The whole 
system is bad, and the only remedy is the total abolition of judi- 
cial campaign contributions and the removal of the judiciary ab- 
solutely from politics. As Justice Barrett says. 'The man who 
goes into the judiciary should be consecrated — set apart from 
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other men. ' But bow far is his ideal from the judges who fix 
political slates in the judge's chamber and deal out patronage in 
accordance with party lists from the judge's bench t " 

The Philadelphia North American says that the confessions of 
the judges "necessarily tend to bring the bench into disrepute," 
and the Washington Star says of the fact that most of the judges 
defended the system : " A jurist who can wink at a barefaced cus- 
tom of extortion and office-selling, and pretend to be conscien- 
tously satisfied that it is honorable, is not the man to deliberate 
and decide upon the individual rights of the people. " The New 
York Journal thinks we are following China's example : "It has 
been the experience of all countries that men who paid high 
prices for their offices were likely to get the money back in one 
way or another. That is what is done in China. We want no 
mandarins on our bench." The New York Evening Post recom- 
mends that the judges view themselves as they appear in cartoon : 

" Let them look at the pictures presented of them to-day in the 
press, each justice's portrait having under it the price he paid for 
his seat. Does that add to the dignity of the bench ? Does that 
tend to increase respect and reverence for the bench? How 
would each justice appear seated upon the bench with the price 
he paid for the seat displayed on the desk in front? It may be 
that this connection of the price with his name in the public press 
is grossly unjust, even outrageous, but it is done and will be done 
so long as the practise continues. If the judges themselves class 
their office with other political offices, how can they blame others 
for doing the same ? " 



THE CONVICTION OF CAPTAIN CARTER. 

ON the last day of September, as the plaudits of millions were 
ascending in honor of Admiral Dewey, President McKinley 
issued an order approving the verdict of the court-martial which 
on May 12, 1898, bad found Captain Oberlin M. Carter, of the 
corps of engineers, guilty of conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment. And as the Dewey procession was on its march to the tri- 
umphal arch. Assistant Adjutant-General Simpson, with Captain 
Carter as his prisoner, was on the march for Governor's Island. 
The verdict of the court-martial, which is now approved, was as 
follows : 

" And the court does therefore sentence the accused, Capt. Oberlin M. 
Carter, corps of engineers. United States army, to be dismissed from the 
service of the United States, to suffer a fine of $5,000, to be confined at hard 
labor at such place as tbo proper authority may direct for five years, and 
the crime, punishment, name and place of abode of the accused to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers in and about the station and the State from which 
the accused came, or where he usually resides." 

Captain Carter's place of confinement will be Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. There is no appeal from a verdict after the Presi- 
dent has given his approval, and the only hope for Carter's re- 
lease now lies in executive clemency some time in the future. 

The facts of the case have been pretty fully exploited in the 
period of delay of more than a year on the part of the President. 
Captain Carter, a native of Ohio, graduated from West Point at 
the head of bis class in 1880; in 1884 he was assigned to duty in 
Savannah, under General Gillmore ; and three years later, on the 
death of the latter, assumed general supervision of the engineer- 
ing work in Savannah River and in adjacent waters in Georgia 
and Florida. 

In 1897, Carter was appointed an attacht of tbe American em- 
bassy to the Court of St. James. His successor in Savannah, 
Captain Cassius E. Gilette, soon discovered evidences of irregu- 
larity on the part of Captain Carter, in collusion with tbe man- 
agers of the Atlantic Contracting Company. Charges were made, 
a court-martial was appointed, and a verdict found as stated. 
The sum of which the Government was defrauded is estimated at 
from $1, 700,000 to $3,000,000. 

The delay of the President in approving tbe verdict has elicited, 
of late, considerable criticism. His approval has, so far as we 




have seen, elicited nothing but praise, except from Captain Car- 
ter's attorney, Frank P. Blair, who asserts that Carter was con- 
victed on perjured testimony, and likens bis fate to that of Drey- 
fus. During the President's delay, he had bad ex-Senator 
Edmunds investigate the trial as a special commissioner, and the 
approval of the verdict is supposed to be in conformity to the 
(never published) report of the commissioner. 

The New York Herald thinks there has been too much mystery 
in the case, and asks why Commissioner Edmunds's report bas 
never been published. The New York Sun asserts that "never 
was greater care taken to guard against injustice to the accused 
man." The New York Press sees in the contrast between Dewey 
and Carter "a salutary presentation of the various rewards which 

the nation bas for 
various sorts of ser- 
vice * — a reflection 
which occurs to 
many other jour- 
nals. The New 
York World finds in 
the surprise and in- 
credulity at first 
awakened by Cart- 
er's conviction " wit- 
ness to the high 
character of our mil- 
itary service. " The 
Washington Times 
thinks the Presi- 
dent's action "a 
much greater recog- 
nition of justice in 
connection with a 
rich and influential 
criminal than any 
one had a right or 
reason to expect. " 

The Philadelphia Times commends the President both for bis 
delay and his final action ; but wishes be bad shown the same 
regard for the honor of the army in the case of General Eagan. 
Other comments are as follows : 

No Similarity to the Dreyfus Case.—" Dreyfus, the victim of 
a conspiracy, was convicted by the use of forged papers, in a tri- 
bunal subject to the control of tbe conspirators and not open to tbe 
observation of tbe public, and the defendant had little or no op- 
portunity, certainly not even ordinarily adequate opportunity be- 
fore a court-martial, to defend himself. Carter was tried in the 
open by a court accepted by tbe defendant, who had the chance, 
before the trial began, to challenge any member of the court ob- 
jected to by him, and be had the support of half a dozen or more 
of tbe best lawyers. . . . The French captain was not favored, 
as the American captain was, in the War Department. Mr. Blair 
is ungrateful to Colonel Davis, who recommended that Carter be 
not tried for conspiracy because of the difficulty of convicting an 
engineer officer. Dreyfus bad no such friend as this ; nor did he. 
by the consent. of tbe war minister of France, have access, in the 
War Office, at all times and always before tbe prosecution, to pa- 
pers and proceedings touching his case." — The Times, New York. 

No Extenuating Circumstances. — "The offense of Captain 
Carter was absolutely without extenuating circumstances. He 
occupied a station in life that should have gratified the most ex- 
acting ambition. So high is the credit of the engineer corps, to 
which be belonged, that tbe officers thereof are habitually en- 
trusted with the disbursement of millions of dollars in tbe execu- 
tion of public works without beingrequired togive bonds. Being 
a man of unusual intelligence and attainments, of attractive per- 
son and manners, and possessed of influential friends, bis position 
in his corps was distinguished beyond that of other officers of his 
age. His lines had fallen in pleasant places, and a bright future 
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was assured to him. He not only sacrificed this in order to sat- 
isfy base passions, but in disgracing himself be inflicted an injury 
on a highly esteemed and implicitly trusted corps for which even 
the imprisonment he will endure can not be deemed adequate 
expiation." — The Record, Philadelphia. 

Punish the Contractors. — "With Captain Carter's own fate 
decided, interest now centers in the prosecution and punishment 
of his accomplices, the contractors who were the chief beneficiaries 
of bis fraud. They must not be permitted to escape. They too 
are influential, and they have the advantage of not being com- 
pelled to face the direct justice of a military court. The process 
of enforcing restitution from them is likely to be a long and bit- 
terly contested one. But when complaints were made about the 
delay in Captain Carter's case the Attorney-General gave assur- 
ance that it could in no way open to the contractors the path of 
immunity. He had several methods of reaching them at com- 
mand if the captain should be found guilty. He has been, and 
the country now looks confidently for the punishment of those 
who defrauded the Government with bis aid." — The Tribune, 
Mew York. 



THE OHIO CAMPAIGN. 

'"PHE widespread interest in the Ohio political campaign arises 
*■ mainly from the expectation that a Republican defeat in 
the President's own State may imperil his chances of renomina- 
tion. That the Administration is, at any rate, unusually inter- 
ested in the contest is shown, so the newspapers think, by Secre- 
tary Hay's letter to the chairman of the Ohio Republican State 
Committee, defending the tariff and denying the Democratic 
charge of a secret alliance with England. While the Republican 
and some of the Democratic papers think a Republican defeat im- 
probable, enough complications have arisen to place the result in 
doubt. The candidacy of Mayor Jones, of Toledo, altho not con- 
sidered likely to succeed, may draw away enough votes from 
either of the two more prominent candidates to elect the other. 
The break in tbe Republican ranks, too, caused by the opposition 
to Senator Hanna, which nearly defeated him when he ran for 
the Senate, is still wide enough to induce the Republican Gov- 
ernor Bushnell and many other Republicans to oppose Judge 
Nash, the Republican candidate for the governorship ; but this is 
paralleled in the Democratic camp by tbe opposition to John R. 
McLean, the Democratic candidate. The Bryan Democrats fear 
that McLean, if he carries McKinley 's State (especially if at the 
same time the Republicans carry Nebraska, Bryan's State), will 
°rge his own nomination for the Presidency in place of Bryan ; 



the anti-trust Democrats allege that McLean is himself connected 
with several industrial combinations, and some look askance at 
McLean's alleged contribution of half a million dollars to the 
campaign fund. So that, with two Presidential nominations de- 
pending more or less on the outcome, tbe result is far from cer- 
tain. Tbe Republican cause, it is calculated, will be greatly 
helped by the speeches of Governor Roosevelt, President McKin- 
ley, and Senator Hanna; while tbe Democratic will be advanced 
by the party's unprecedented financial condition. 

Both Parties Corrupt.— "It is a battle of bosses and boodle, 
and the luster of victory to either side will be dimmed by the 
means employed to win it. A battle fought for principle on each 
side would bring honor to tbe winner and no disgrace to tbe loser, 
but that is not the real character of the struggle this year in Ohio, 
no matter what the opposing banners may be claimed to repre- 
sent. Bossism backed by money governed tbe convention which 
made the Republican nominations at Columbus. Bossism backed 
by money compelled the placing of an alien at the bead of the 




A SURE SION OF BAD LUCK. 

Mr. Bryan mm a new moon over his left shoulder. 

—Tkt Tribune, Hinntafoiit. 
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ticket nominated at Zanesville. The men in botb parties who 
believe honestly in the principles on which their respective parties 
were founded have good reason for being dissatisfied with the 
control into which botb parties in Ohio appear to have fallen. 
They are not unlikely to have their dissatisfaction deepened into 
disgust, as the campaign progresses, by the methods employed. 

"It is deplorable that the State of Ohio should this year be 
made the chosen ground for a disgraceful display of venal politics; 
that the Republican Party in Ohio, with its professions of politi- 
cal purity, should furnish to the whole country, as it is now doing, 
an object-lesson in the corrupting use of money in politics and in 
the demoralizing effect of bossism ; and that the Democratic 
Party, with an exceptional opportunity for success if true to its 
principles of honesty, economy, and popular rule, should have 
lost that opportunity by permitting the usurpation of leadership 
by one whose candidacy represents bossism, and whose chance of 
success lies in the corrupting influence of money. Is it any won- 
der that decent and conscientious men of both parties are dis- 
gusted and undecided what course to pursue ? " — The Plaindealer 
(Ind. Dem.), Cleveland. 

Two Views of Judge Naab.— ".The Republican management 
seemt to be of the opinion that now is the time to break out in 
double-leaded praise of the Republican nominee for governor of 
Ohio. Not much has been written about him since the holding 
of the Republican state convention, Hanna and Hannaism hav- 
ing absorbed attention almost exclusively on the Republican side. 
The Enquirer takes pleasure in giving general circulation to that 
which will reach only a limited number of people through the 
Republican press bureau agencies. Here is a specimen : 

"'Standing upon a platform that is the living embodiment of patriotism, 
the eloquent exemplification of principle. Judge Nash is presented to the 
voters of Ohio for their suffrage. Of his personality, it is not needed that 
aught be said to the people of the State, who know him welt. As citizen, 
jurist, and man, he is thoroughly representative of all that is best in Ameri- 
canism. He is a leader worthy of his cause — a cause that appeals to all that 
goes to make up the greatness and purity of the grandest Republic on 
earth. He and his cause are typical of the people, representative of popu- 
lar and independent suffrage, of popular and independent government — 
concrete Americanism.' 

"What unutterable nonsense! Judge Nash is undoubtedly 
what the world calls a 'very nice man.' He is a well-behaved 
gentleman, and has a good standing personally in the community 
where he lives. Indeed, we might go so far as to admit that he 
is an 'awfully nice man' ; but it is ridiculous to say that be is 
'thoroughly representative of all that is best in Americanism.' 
He is representative of Marcus Alonzo Hanna and George Barns- 
dale Cox in this campaign, and of nothing else. He is indebted 
to the two leading Ohio bosses for his nomination, and it required 
both of them to pull him through, tho he had the prestige of being 
the 'administrative candidate.' If nothing else were available 

in the line of proof, 
his insulting letter 
to Governor Bush- 
nell, written to aid 
Mr. Hanna's 
boodle candidacy 
for the Senate, 
would be sufficient 
to show where he 
stands. Judge 
Nash is not 'thor- 
oughly representa- 
tive of all that is 
best in American- 
ism,' tho he may 
be a ' leader worthy 
of his cause. ' His 
cause is that of 
Hanna and Cox. 
He represents bossism, the trusts, imperialism, and the spirit of 
alliance with England. It is a pity that the judge is reduced to 
so pitiable a position. He deserves a better fate in politics." — 
The Enquirer (John R. McLean's paper), Cincinnati. 

McLean and Bryan. — "The Bryanites of Ohio are beginning 
to realize the truth of what The Leader said months ago about 
Boss McLean's hostility to the Nebraskan, and his purpose to 
capture the machinery of the Democratic Party in Ohio this year 
so that he would be able to swing the delegation from this State 




OHIO JUNGLE TALK. 
JOHN R. McLean: "Lend me your legs, Aggie. 
I am also running." — One of the cartoons being 
sent out by the Ohio Republican State Committee. 



against Bryan in the national convention of next year. . . . But 
the Ohio Bryanites permitted themselves to be deluded." They 
were dazzled by Boss McLean's offer to put a half-million dollars 
into the campaign this year, and they fell over themselves in their 
effort to attach themselves to the procession that was following 
the plutocratic controller of big corporations in Washington. 
They nominated him for governor of Ohio, and he, in turn, per- 
mitted them to adopt a platform indorsing Bryan and reaffirming 
the Chicago platform. 

"Every vote cast for Boss McLean this fall by a Bryanite will 
be a vote against Bryan, and the sooner the followers of the 
Nebraskan get that into their heads the better it will be for them 
and their cause." — The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 

Silver Sacrificed. — "For a day or two, the Ohio silverites felt 
safe because they had secured a free-silver plank and an indorse- 
ment of their idol. They did npt dream how little McLean cares 
for platforms. Within ten days after his nomination he repudi- 
ated the Zanesville declaration and declared that the campaign 
must be fought on State issues. This was an eye-opener. It was 
followed by McLean selecting his lieutenants from the gold 
Democrats of the State. The old-line silverites were ignored. 
Then, to cap the climax, McLean went to Chicago and became 
involved in bis now famous tilt with George Fred Williams, of 
Massachusetts, in which he referred to Bryan as an 'uncertain 
political asset. ' On top of all this comes the information that A. 
J. Warner, the silver-haired silver apostle of Ohio, and Allan W. 
Thurman, known to be a thorough friend of silver, have been, on 
demand of McLean, taken from the list of speakers at the Demo- 
cratic campaign opening. A revolt of silver men is an absolute 
certainty. "— The Blade (Rep.), Toledo. 

"Should the extremely unlikely happen and Ohio go Demo- 
cratic, it would undeniably be a blow to the Republican Party 
and a tremendous inspiration to the Bryanites. But it would 
neither eliminate the President as a candidate for renomination 
nor slate him for defeat. The effect would be to sober the Re- 
publicans of the nation and to fire them with renewed resolution 
and zeal. They know that behind Mr. McKinley are not only the 
masses of the party but its organization everywhere, and that be 
has no rival in sight for the nomination. Let Ohio be lost to the 
Republicans, and, notwithstanding the disaster, nothing short of 
a political miracle, such as the willingness of Admiral Dewey to 
become the President's competitor for the nomination, could 
separate Mr. McKinley's fortunes from those of his party." — The 
North American (Rep.), Philadelphia. 



THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICI- 
PALITIES. 

MUNICIPAL ownership was the main theme discussed in 
the recent meeting of the League of American Municipal- 
ities in Syracuse, and in spite of considerable opposition it seems 
to have carried the day. Mayor Henry V. Johnson, of Denver, 
the new president, is a pronounced advocate of the municipal 
ownership of water-works, telephones, electric-light works, gas- 
works, and street-railway systems. The representative of the 
New York Tribune at the convention says : 

" This was significant, since a good many representatives of cor- 
porations have been in Syracuse, some of them as members of the 
convention, who have been making earnestly expressed argu- 
ments in favor of cities abstaining from engaging in such enter- 
prises as the manufacture of gas or electricity, or the running of 
telephone exchanges or street-railway lines. So determined have 
been the representatives of corporations to bring forward their 
views on these matters, that it is natural to infer that the owners 
of present city franchises are apprehensive that the cities may 
enter into competition with the companies, and thus depreciate 
the value of the latWrs' franchises." 

The Boston Transcript notes and comments upon this victory 
for municipal ownership as follows : 

" The election of a new president by the League of American 
Municipalities, at Syracuse, was by a test vote, and therefore 
significant. ,The choice fell upon Mayor Johnson, of Denver, but 
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it was not a question of individuals so much as the policies repre- 
sented by them, and the victory was really on the side of those 
who had advocated the municipal ownership of public franchises. 
That proposition dominated in interest all others, and it was dis- 
cussed with more complete thoroughness than had ever been 
given to it before by those actually invested with executive au- 
thority in their various municipalities. The chief efforts of the 
advocates of municipal ownership were directed against the posi- 
tion that city governments were not competent to be entrusted 
with the administration of public utilities. The mayor of Des 
Moines used the un- 
ique argument that 
'nothing: could do 
more to bring out 
the latent virtue of 
the indifferent cit- 
isen than freighting 
the ship of state, al- 
ready, as he fears, 
overloaded, with 
still dearer interests. 
Every citizen would 
be interested in se- 
curing the greatest 
efficiency in the pub- 
lic service, and in a 
very short time de- 
mands would be 
made by a quicken- 
ed and enlightened 
popular sentiment 
for the enactment of 
a strict civil-service 
law. ' The mayor 
of Colorado Springs 
took similar ground, 
and Prof. Edward 
W. Bern is of the 
Bureau of Economic 

Research, in New York city, declared that 'monopoly in private 
bands is essentially undemocratic. ' It is safe to assume that 
the test of sentiment with respect to this new policy has never 
been so squarely applied before in such a distinctly representative 
municipal organization, and the result will doubtless be some- 
thing of a surprise. There is nothing in the movement however 
tocause apprehension. Possibly its friends have more faith in 
its efficacy as a purifier of municipal government than results 
will justify, but it looks as tho the experiment would be tried on 
a constantly enlarging scale until it triumphed or ended in dis- 
credit and collapse. As a general thing, however, the movement 
finds its support among those who are honestly striving to elevate 
the standards of municipal government." 




MAYOR HENRY V. JOHNSON, OF DENVER, 

The New President of the League of American 
Municipalities. 



NO WOMEN NEED APPLY. 

THE encroachment by women upon employments formerly 
monopolized by men has been interrupted recently by two 
notable "reversions." A report which bears evidence of authen- 
ticity and has not been contradicted is being widely circulated to 
the effect that the national Government will no longer employ 
women in its departments. There will be no summary removals. 

The reasons assigned for the change are reported to be : 
First, that women are less efficient than men and expect special 
consideration because of their sex; second, that they "can not 
adapt themselves to as great a variety of work as men " ; third, 
that when extraordinary exertion is required, such as working 
overtime or exhibiting unwonted energy under' pressure of de- 
partmental necessity, women are not to be relied upon as men are 
under similar conditions. 
The Chicago Evening Post defends the change, and says : 

"While there are women who accept positions upon the same 
terms as men and make it a point to ask no favors, it is unques- 
tionably true that the majority of them are open to the criticism 
passed upon them by the Washington department chiefs. Every 



employer of labor has discovered that. If an employee is wanted 
who can be occasionally used outside of the particular line of work 
for which be or she is engaged, the employer will select a man 
every time. He can get more work out of him, and he requires 
no special consideration." 

In the opinion of The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, this charge 
is "but part and parcel of, a supplement to, the recent letting 
down of the civil-service bars, of that step backward which made 
thousands of offices that had been held under the civil-service 
rules as public trusts the mere loot of the political spoilsmen." 
The Ledger continues : 

"There is one cause for dispensing with the labor of women in 
the departments of the federal Government and substituting that 
of men for it which has not been given by the authors of the 
scheme ; it is that women have no votes — that men have. That 
is the obvious reason and the only consistent one. Corrupt poli- 
tics seems to have alone inspired the new policy, and an indig- 
nant public sentiment should prevent its consummation by the 
corrupt politicians, influenced to do this great wrong by corrupt 
politics." 

The second "reversion " to which we have referred is indicated 
by a report from Chicago and some other large cities in the West 
to the effect that there is a great lack of women for domestic ser- 
vice, and that men are taking their places as "hired girls." The 
situation is described thus by the Chicago Times-herald : 

"American girls were prone to indulge a strong repugnance 
against housework for hire because they considered that it low- 
ered them socially. A person could fold circulars or direct en- 
velopes and still insist on claims to social eminence, but cook and 
housemaid immediately lost caste by their menial labors. It was 
a matter of principle, not of pay, with the girls, but it soon began 
to count tremendously as a matter of pay with employers. They 
not only invited women into new fields which were opened by 
new inventions like the typewriter, but discharged male clerks 
and bookkeepers and gave their positions to aspiring womanhood 
at half rates. Man was now on bis uppers and in the streets. 

"He might turn tramp, might starve, or might himself become 
housemaid or cook. For a time he chose to tramp or starve, but 
finally he has decided that the uncertainties of the one alternative 
and the certainties of the other are alike objectionable, and he 
has resolved to don cap and apron as a last resort. Whether he 
will ultimately clothe himself in petticoat and dress remains to be 
seen. 

"Probably his repugnance for his new occupation is equal to 
that of his merciless rival in the business from which be has been 
driven, but necessity knows no law, and he should make the best 
of a bad lot. When he is being 'ordered about ' by a woman he 
must remember that bread and butter is a salve for every indig- 
nity, and recall the yearning days of an empty stomach. He 
should take some pride, too, in the fact that his superiority is still 
acknowledged in the item of pay, since it is said that be enjoys a 
premium of 20 per cent, in kitchen and dining-room. That, in- 
deed, is a comforting reflection for the sex in general. It may be 
down at the heel, but greater natural endowments will tell." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

The man who is worth a million may be a man for a' that; and, if the 
stories are true, he may be a United States Senator for less than half that. 
—Ike Journal, Del roil. 

Mr. JOHN Bull may find solace in the fact that he is not the only one 
who is suffering from cramps in his benevolent assimilation department. — 
The World- Herald, Omaha. 

THE Missionary: "My erring brother, have you been Christianized ? " 
The Native : " Not completely. They have gobbled all my land, but I still 
have my few clothes." — The Journal, Indianapolis. 

Election Inspector (severely") : '• Sir. have you ever read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States?" Naturalized Citizen: "No. Have you?" 
Election Inspector : "N — o." — Xetr York Weekly. 

Now that the War Department is supplied with a lawyer at its head, it 
would be a bright idea to fire Griggs and put a fighter in charge of the law 
department in these days of trusts — The Record. Chicago. 

First Corporation Director.—" Our legal department isgetting to be 
very expensive." Second Corporation Director: "It is indeed! Very! 
Sometimes I am almost tempted to think it might be cheaper to obey the 

law '. "—fttct, .Veto York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



A NEW ITALIAN GENIUS. 

T ITERARY Paris is just now paying attention to another 
' "ultramontane" genius. In spite of the long-standing 
Franco- Italian feud, these two Latin countries have been discov- 
ering in late years that they have much in common, and Duse 
and D'Annunzio have in turn been welcomed in the French capi- 
tal with warm appreciation. Now Mile. Serao is having 'a liter- 
ary triumph. The Paris correspondent of the New York Timts, 
Mr. Rowland Strong, thus writes of her : 

"I doubt whether in any country in the world a more remark- 
able authoress is living than Mile. Serao. She may be ranked with 
George Sand and George Eliot ; for she possesses precisely those 
masculine qualities as an artist which distinguished her two great 
predecessors of the same sex. Just before meeting Mile. Serao I 
had finished reading in Mme. Charles Laurent's translation, 
'Adieu, Amour' (Good-By, Love), and I was principally struck 
by the vigor of the writer's manner. The plot is drawn in with 
bold and masterly draftsmanship. The characters live and 
breathe. The tragedy moves forward with the stateliness and 
inevitableness of true tragedy. One really finds these qualities 
but seldom in woman's work, be it said with all due respect to 
a sex so infinitely superior in many things outside of the artistic 
sphere. 

"Mile. Serao lacks something of the ironic humor of George 
Eliot, but I fancy her grasp of life and its verities is truer, and 
she reminds one more particularly of George Sand, to whom she 
is not, I think, intellectually inferior." 

Mr. Strong gives the following personal details of the Italian 
novelist : 

"In person Mile. Serao is short and plump; the mother of a 
family, as she informed me with pride, and vivacious as only 
Neapolitans can be. Her head is the head of Balzac — with a big, 
towering forehead, prominent beetling brows, and black Latin ox- 
eyes. She has no neck to speak of, but wonderful black hair, 
which must have been her chief beauty when she was younger. 
Her conversation is fluent and agreeable, her French almost per- 
fect. 

"Quite early in Jife she plunged into journalism, and her talk 
has that practical, somewhat cynical nuance which reveals the 
experienced journalist." 

She is now the wife of Scarfoglio, "the most eminent journalist 
in Italy. " 

Mile. Serao's masterpiece is the story called "II Paese di Coc- 
eagna" ("The Country of Cocaigne"). which Mme. Paul Bourget 
has translated into French. Says Mr. Strong : 

"It describes the dreadful lottery mania which prevails in 
Naples, and its tragic consequences. It supplies the most intense 
description of modern Neapolitan peasant life which Italian liter- 
ature can show. And yet it was not a success, a fact which sup- 
plied one of the chief topics of the conversation which I had with 
its gifted authoress. 

'""II Paese di Coccagna," ' said Mile. Mathilde Serao to me. 
1 was not a pecuniary triumph, as roost of my other books have 
been, but it was a good novel. I can say that without being ac- 
cused of self-conceit, I know what it cost to write it, and I can 
tell a good book from a bad one. It failed — relatively, at any 
rate — and forgive me if I seem paradoxical, because it had a 
motive, a moral. People, my dear sir, do not want morality in 
art; they want passion and beauty — not exclusively one or the 
other, but both. They want something which reflects their own 
life to them, their own ambitions and dreams, in an agreeable 
way, and they want the artistic beauty of form." 

Mile. Serao expresses herself frankly with regard to modern 
French literature, which she thinks chiefly marked by sterility. 
She has, however, hopes of a revival of the ancient literary pri- 
macy held by Italy during the Middle Ages and at the time of the 
Renaissance. She says : 

" France has lost her three greatest writers of modern days — 



Taine, Renan, and Littrfe — and I do not observe that their man- 
tles have fallen on any one in particular ; their thrones are still 
unoccupied. The French seem to me to be forgetting that they 
are Latins, and that their literary mission is the cultivation of 
style. Zola has high qualities, humanely speaking. His 'As- 
sommoir' is his chef-d'oeuvre, but its motive failed; it no more 
put a stop to drunkenness than my 'Country of Cocaigne ' abol- 
ished lotteries, and its style is not sufficiently good to give it 
artistic immortality. 

"What I fail to see in modern French literature is the great 
humane and intellectual impulse wedded to immortal style, as 
was the case with Renan, Taine, and Littre." 



DEWEY AND THE POETS. 

IT were a pity if, after the sculptors and the mural painters and 
the musicians had levied upon their art for the welcoming of 
Admiral Dewey, the poets were to remain quiet. Some of them 
at least have already broken silence, and most notable among the 
poetical contributions to the occasion is the following from the 
Baltimore Sun, written by Dr. John Williamson Palmer : 

Ship Ahoy I 

A GUI I'TINfi 11) A 1 1 M I R A I . DhWKV. 

The Isles are angry, and the tri bes, defiant. 

Sulk in their juntfled dens: 
The swnrt Tairulo, sinister and pliant. 

Slinks through the seething fens. 

The fiery Malay, the fell Morn eruuchin.tr. 

With sinuous kris agrip. 
Mocks — tho his doom, his helpless gods avou _hmg, 

Comes thundering from a Ship. 

From Ind to Cathay all the groping races, 

Bewildered, stand at ga;e. 
Awed bv a mirage, where the gazer traces 

Freedom, on God's high ways. 

Lo : a young nation, eager, frank, and lusty, 

Hold in her cause and claim, 
Bursts the frail bars of codes outworn and rustv. 

And enters in His name. 

fl^hold her Herald! in no blazon flaunting, 

Brankt in no clarion'd pride, 
No pomp of baubles, no vain titles vaunting— 

King, where his cruisers ride ! 

Starboard and port his ordinance to utter. 

An argument of wrecks ! 
Careless alike tho tribes or empires mutter,— 

Dominion walks his decks. 

Bravely aloft his starry charter floating, 

Saluting tropic skies. 
He steered, commissioned for great deeds denoting 

Good will and high emprise. 

Proudly we hail him, in his large endeavor. 

Where'er our guns are heard. 
There, too, our plaudits and our pseans ever 

Rise to his work and word. 

The following sonnet by Walter Allen Rice appears in the New 
York Times: 

Thrice Hail, the Hero! 

As when the ancient Greeks did celebrate 
Olympic games and with each other vie 
In tests of strength, or in the races fly, 

The victory laurel-crowned, returned in state ; 

So sailed away to meet the guns of Spain 

A tiny squadron 'neath the Stripes and Stars; 

And on the bridge the hero of the main. 

How rudely Spain was wakened from her sleep 

Has oft been told since that bright morn in May ; 

That daring deed, the wonder of the deep. 
To Peace will lead the nations of our day. 

And lasting fame his name will ever k jep — 
Thrice hail the hero of Manila Bay ! 

Moved by the dearth of poetry for the occasion, the Brooklyn 

Eagle raised its voice last week in reproach : 

" Where are the few poets whose names are rated high in 
American literature ? Why are Stedman and Stoddard and Mark- 
ham and Gilder and Richard Hovey silent? Is it possible that 
these writers are poets rather than men, and that they are all 
'anti-imperialists ' ? That the voice of their nation does not stir 
any answering thrill in their veins? Hovey, probably the least 
known and also the strongest poet in the list, wrote last year 
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about the Spanish war in a way that showed him to be a good 
American. He appreciated the outpouring of power in a noble 
cause more fully than did any of the poete of the best rank which 
we have, but even he has found no welcome for the victor of the 
war that he celebrated in its beginning. The fact is our poets of 
the present day have divorced literature from life, and the sepa- 
ration is disastrous to literature. Life can get along without 
poetry, but poetry without life is a fearsome thing. Nature our 
poets will sing, but human nature must be refined down to its 
purely intellectual and spiritual aspects before it moves them. 
Not thus have sung the great poets of any time or people. Not 
so have sung the men who made American poetry strong." 



THE COMING CHANCE IN SEX IDEALS. 

MUCH comment has been occasioned by an article in the cur- 
rent number of The Sew ante Review (New York) on the 
Sapphic verses of a young American poetess. Miss Ann Reeve 
Aldrich, published shortly before her premature death. The 
New York Sun has said some biting things about the writer, and 
has rather broadly hinted that the church is in danger and that 
the canons of ecclesiastical propriety have been violated by the 
appearance, in a "High-Church review," of an article in defense 
of what it terms the erotic verses of a young poetess of passion. 
The publishers of The Review have said, however, that the pur- 
pose and spirit of the paper have been much misconceived, and 
that the daily press has read the article in a light that never was 
on land or sea, or in anyone's mind but the newspaper critics'. 

The writer, Mr. G. B. Rose, calls attention in the beginning to 
the fact that the later nineteenth-century poetry, as represented 
in Tennyson, Arnold, and most of the American verse-writers, 
has become less vital in its treatment of life. In the days of 
Byron and Shelley, poetry and life were one, and poetry was 
" the most popular, because the most vital, form of literature. " 
Especially in dealing with the central fact of life — love and the 
sex relations — current verse ignores everything except " the deli- 
cately fanciful and religiously sentimental." Altbo in prose the 
rights and relations of the sexes have finally attained to a position 
where they can demand some attention from thinking minds, the 
reviewer still turns in scorn, says Mr. Rose, from every poem that 
shows a sign of the "erotic taint," especially if it be from a 
woman. Yet, he says: 

"Of all the passions, love is the one to which woman is most 
susceptible, and the one about which, at least in modern times, 
she displays the greatest reticence. This is due in some measure 
to the modesty of the sex, still more to the restraint of public 
opinion. It has been the rule from time immemorial that woman 
should not court, but be courted ; that her love should not be ut- 
tered, but confessed. Her heart must be a hidden garden into 
which one alone can gaze. Pale lilies of fancy, passionate blood- 
red roses of desire, may blossom there, but they must bud and 
bloom and wither all unseen, or seen by but a single eye. The 
woman who tears down the barrier that the ages have built 
around her, and exposes the garden of her soul to the public gaze, 
is despised of men and execrated by her sex. A few of the Bohe- 
mian race, like George Sand, may do so, but the vast majority 
shrink from the exposure of their hearts as they would from an 
exposure of their persons. Many of them write, but instead of 
uttering their own thoughts and sentiments, they write as the 
world expects they should feel and think. There is no more 
seething volcano than a woman's breast, but its fires must 
smolder concealed beneath the snow. Consequently female au- 
thors are generally tame and insipid to the last degree. Forbid- 
den by public opinion to utter plainly and intensely what they 
feel, and restrained by innate modesty from revealing the secrets 
of their hearts, they generally devote their writings to photo- 
graphic reproductions of the commonplace, to ethical disquisitions 
that are a weariness to the flesh, to works of sentimental unreal- 
ity, or something of the kind." 

One reason of this insipidity observed in most feminiue writing 
is says Mr. Rose, that "her heart and senses have been so 



cramped by the training that she and her ancestors have received 
that she has little to express." Some of the most important and 
vitalizing elements of her nature have been atrophied and ren- 
dered as non-existent and useless as the foot of the high -caste 
Chinese woman which has been tightly bandaged since earliest 
childhood. As Mr. Rose poetically expresses it, "in the pale 
Gothic gardens the blood -red roses of Lesbos have turned to a 
pallid pink, and their intoxicating odor has become a delicate 
perfume." Yet Mr. Rose thinks that it is apparent to all ob- 
servers that a change is coming in the ideals of women. In the 
wholesomer out-of-door life of the modern day the medieval con- 
ception of womanhood is passing away, and the naturalness, pur- 
ity, and sane beauty of the Greek statue is returning. This 
amelioration and emancipation from the one sided and moribund 
spiritual ideals of medievalism is shown in the great change in 
woman's reading in recent years. It is shown still more by the 
two recent volumes of Miss Aldrich. Says the writer : 

"They are volumes of extraordinary promise, uttering the cries 
and moanings of passion with an intensity and directness worthy 
of Sappho, tho of course without that marvelous imprint of sn - 
premest genius that makes the slightest fragment of the Lesbian 
a scintillating gem. Still, they are fine poems, the true sobbings 
and exultations of a woman's love, such an outpouring of a 
woman's heart as we rarely find in ourmodern literature. There 
are none of the fine phrases, the recondite interweavings, which 
make the 'Sonnets from the Portuguese ' so charming and so un- 
real to the average reader. There is no veil, no concealment, no 
artifice. Except that the words are in rhythm and in rime, they 
are such as any passionate woman might utter in the rapture and 
despair of love. 

"In the blithe days when she sported with her fifty maidens. 
Sappho would not have understood all that Miss Aldrich meant ; 
but when the mad love for Phaon came and she stood upon the 
Leucadian Rock, ready to quench in the purple waters of the 
.rEgean the flames that consumed her soul, she would have recog- 
nized in Miss Aldrich a frailer, paler, sadder sister, and would 
have clasped her to ber bosom. Yet even then she could not 
wholly have understood ber ; she could not have comprehended 
that shame of love that the Middle Ages had bequeathed to the 
youthful American. Sappho could never have understood why 
she should be more ashamed of her love than of hunger or thirst 
— why she should ever refrain from the utterance of any emotion. 
Her love, even its Lesbian forms, was as natural as that of a bird, 
and as devoid of shame. When Miss Aldrich sang the song with 
which she begins her singing Sappho would have wondered 
vainly what she meant. It marks the gulf between the woman 
of to-day and the woman of Lesbos." 

Mr. Rose then gives the following verses in illustration of this 
contrast between the joyous spirit of appropriation shown by 
Sappho and the pained and timid self-consciousness of the daugh- 
ter of the Puritans : 

" In that first Eden Love gave birth to Shame, 
And died of horror at its loathsome child. 
Let us slay Shame and bury it to-day — 
Yea. hide it in this second Eden's wild. 
This dim. strange place where, for aught we two know. 
No man hath stepped since God first made tt so. 

Now dream we tire alone in all the earth. 

Say. wouldst thou weep if all save we were dead ? 
I would not weep, but closer to my breast 

Would press the golden glories of thy head. 
Rejoicing that none other of my race 
Should feed his eyes upon thy wondrous face. 

Look at this tangled snare of undergrowth. 

These low-branched trees that darken all below ; 
Drink in the hot scent of this noontide air, 

And hear, far off, some distant river rlow. 
Lamenting ever till it tirul the sea. 
New life, new world, what's Shame to thee and me - 

Let us slav Shame ; we >hall forget his grave 
Locked in the rapture of our lone embrace. 

Yet. what if there should rise, as once of old, 
New \\ onder of this new yet ancient place : 

An angel with a whirling sword of flame. 

To drive us forth forever in tlod's name?" 

"The whole spirit of the piece." says Mr. Rose, "would have 
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been incomprehensible " to Sappho and all her maidens, and they 
would have wondered what their "sad little sister was singing 
about " in such mournful strains. 



AN APOLOGY FOR GEORGE SAND. 

A REMARKABLE apology for George Sand has appeared in 
Paris, in two volumes, by a Russian lady who conceals 
herself under the pseudonym of Wladimir Karenine. These 
volumes treat that period of the celebrated novelist's life lying 
between her birth (1804) and her relations with Alfred de Musset 
in 1838 ; and throughout an effort is made to cover with the man- 
tle of charity the career of this wayward woman of genius. 

In the early part of the century, when George Sand was at the 
zenith of her powers, her name appeared to Anglo-Saxons to rep- 
resent all that was fiendish, brutal, and lustful in the feminine 
mind and heart. She stood for the destruction of all virtuous 
beliefs, a sort of "devil's advocate" against the sanctity of the 
marriage bond. Our grandmothers thought of her with a shud- 
der. But the modern self-assertion of woman has had the effect 
of putting George Sand in a milder light before the world, and 
the author of this new work thinks the time has come when she 
can be understood and appreciated. Her wearing of pantaloons 
can no longer be an offense, since modern man has condoned the 
abbreviated costumes in many other women. 

George Sand bad a half-brother, Hippolyte, by her father, and 
a half-sister, Rosalie, by her mother, and these two facts explain 
many disagreeable things in her life and the attitude which she 
assumed toward the marriage question. She herself was born 
one month after the marriage of her father and mother. Maurice 
Dupin, who at the age of sixteen enlisted in the republican army 
under Massena, met a pretty little adventuress, Sophie Antoinette 
Victoria Delaborde, in the Italian campaign. Sophie was not 
long in showing her preference for the young soldier, and soon 
accompanied him to France. Mme. Dupin, the mother, irre- 
proachable herself, had set up no standard of morals for her son, 
and did not mind the liaison ; but she was shocked when the mar- 
riage occurred and would have no more to do with young Maurice. 

But this aristocratic woman was not without a soft place in her 
heart, and Maurice knew it. One day in her walk she passed the 
apartment in which Maurice and his family then lived. The 
janitress came strolling along, as if by accident, bearing in her 
arms a fine girl child — Marie Aurore. Mme. Dupin stopped her, 
took the infant (George Sand) in her arms, and covered it with 
caresses. Maurice, secretly watching, at a sign from the janitress 
stepped forward, threw himself on his knees before his mother, 
and received her pardon. Soon the family was taken into her 
house. 

During all George Sand's early life these two women constantly 
fought for her affections. The contrast between mother and 
grandmother was very great. The latter was elegant and digni- 
fied in manner, a great lover of literature and art, and a philoso- 
pher free from all superstition. She was in all respects the best 
type of the eighteenth-century lady. The biographer relates, as 
told to her by an eye-witness, that George Sand, despite her well- 
known democracy, often exhibited signs of her aristocratic train- 
ing. In the presence of a stranger or a bore, she showed her 
reserve or impatience after the manner of a real grand dame, and 
she inspired respect and awe in the most self-sufficient. To her 
grandmother and the great ladies who surrounded her, George 
Sand was wholly indebted for the cultivation of the instinct that 
gave her an insight into the moods and manners of the higher 
classes, whom she has painted with such fidelity in many of her 
novels. On the other hand, it was through her mother that she 
gained such an intimate knowledge of the bourgeoisie and the 
peasant class. It was therefore from these two opposite points 
of view that she saw life, and she was unable to reconcile the two 
views. 

Her religious education was formed by the same diverse influ- 
ences. Her mother, with all her immorality, was a superstitious 
believer. Her grandmother, with all her austerity, was a Vol- 
tairean atheist, yet, for the sake of form, insisted that the young 
girl should attend church. With the Restoration, religion had 
again become popular and the atheist was now the vulgar par- 
venu. In 181 7 little Marie Aurore was initiated into the Catholic 
church and was placed in a convent. With her grandmother, she 
had seen life through the eyes of an aristocrat ; with her mother, 



she had seen it as a peasant ; now she was to taste life from the 
cloister and imagine it with the aid of the poetical images of 
Catholicism. 

About this time she met Stephane de Grandsaige, a medical 
student, of a serious, ponderous mind. Aurore under his instruc- 
tion developed a passion for the study of physiology and anatomy. 
He would dissect heads and arras and legs in company with her. 
The gossips of La Chatre Convent busied themselves with stories 
of the conduct of this strange girl. They declared that sheiobbed 
graveyards, shot ghosts, and did all sorts of gruesome work, 
and, to crown it all, that she was in love with Stephane. The 
well-meaning honest dullard of a cure heard these stories and 
allowed himself to question the young woman at confessional in a 
tactless manner. Aurore sprang up, resented his coarse insinua- 
tions, and left the convent never to return. 

But she was still devout enough to feel some anxiety for the 
future welfare of ber grandmother, who in 1821 was stretched on 
her death-bed. Aurore sent for the archbishop of Aries, an ille- 
gitimate stepson of Mme. Dupin by her second husband, a 
worldly-minded, good-natured bon-vivant. Tbe archbishop in- 
sisted that his mother must receive the sacraments. She smiled 
scornfully, but consented for the sake of appearance. When 
Mme. Dupin died she left to her granddaughter half a million 
francs and requested that her relatives, Rene de Villeneuve and 
his wife, become the guardians of the girl. But Aurora's mother 
objected to tbe will and created a vulgar scene. 

Now for the first time the daughter began to understand tbe 
abyss separating her from her mother and what she had lost in 
the death of ber gracious tbo austere grandmother. Yet she 
obeyed her mother and went to live with her. The gulf between 
the two became, however, wider and wider during the years they 
spent in Paris and Nohant. The mother treated the daughter 
with all the coarseness and vulgarity of her coarse and vulgar 
nature. She heard the stories of ber life at the convent and made 
the innocent daughter a target of the most immoral insinuations. 
She rallied her on her " originality " and fine education, and cast 
her books into the fire before her eyes. One moment she would 
vent her frenzy of rage in beating her, the next she would express 
her sudden revulsion of feeling in smothering affection. But 
there was now 110 mood in which the girl liked her mother. 

Casimir Dudevant was Aurore's chosen suitor. There was no 
genuine love between them — nothing but a mild affection and 
respect. He was a commonplace man who did not understand 
tbe woman's genius. The mother had to be consulted concern- 
ing tbe match. One day she gave her consent and tbe next day 
she withdrew it, and attempted to reproach the suitor with once 
having been a waiter in a cafe. But the couple were married and 
lived happily enough together for a few years, Aurore having 
centered her affection upon ber two children. Finally, Casimir 
took to drink, became brutal, and struck bis wife. George Sand 
tells us that this blow knocked out of her every feeling of respect 
she had for him. She now felt only contempt, and to widen the 
breach she fell in love with another man. 

Her new lover was Aurelian de Sege, a serious, reticent, and 
somewhat pedantic country magistrate, full of high ideals and 
with a passion for literature. This passion it was that drew these 
two souls together, who were unlike in all other respects. He 
was too high-minded and prudent to contract a dangerous liaison, 
and she still felt the training of her grandmother. So they sepa- 
rated with tears over the thought that they could never realize 
their love. 

This incident awakened Aurore to the higher meaning of life, 
and she now felt that reconciliation with her husband was impos- 
sible. She told him all, and surrendered to him all her property 
with the exception of 1,500 francs a year for herself. Then, ta- 
king her daughter Solange with her, she went to Paris to begin life 
anew. The world was now nothing to her nor the world's law. 
She had learned to despise all convention and tradition. Here- 
after she would follow tbe bent of her own inclinations and find 
the happiness of which she had dreamed. 

After many trials and rebuffs in Paris, she fell in with a young 
journalist who afterward became famous as Jules Sandeau. The 
result was a literary and domestic copartnership. Here George 
Sand later determined to drink life to the full and to give it ex- 
pression in her novels. It was the age of romanticism — roman- 
ticism for man, but not for woman. She made up her mind to 
include women. But to do so, she must set the example, and 
that meant unsexing herself. She wore man's clothes, she 
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smoked a pipe, she learned the language of the ateliers, she led a 
Bohemian life and swore like a trooper as occasion demanded. 
To all intents and appearances she was a man. She would earn 
ber own livelihood like a man. She claimed all the rights and 
enjoyments of a man. 

She and Sandeau wrote "Rose et Blanche." and she afterward 
wrote "Indiana," to which she appended the famous pseudonym 
George Sand. Soon she broke off with Sandeau, and her amours 
with other men followed thick and fast. Her preference was for 
men of intellect and brilliant qualities ; but in most of her adven- 
tures she was as inconstant and unfaithful as any male Don Juan. 

For Alfred de Musset she felt the strongest passion of her life. 
Musset was twenty-three and she twenty-nine when they first 
met, but the attraction was mutual and immediate. Musset's 
mother consented to the liaison, but made her son promise not to 
leave Paris without her permission. But Paris was too narrow 
for George Sand and Alfred de Musset. They decided to go to 
Italy. George Sand, with tears in her eyes, begged Mme. 
Musset to give her consent, and she did, foreseeing the misfor- 
tune for her son, who returned broken in mind and body. This 
attachment served also to completely disillusionize George Sand, 
who lost all faith in great men, and, in fact, in all men. 



DIME NOVELS AND CRIME. 

XWO young men named Heneck and Hundhausen recently 
•*• followed a former friend and schoolmate from a little Mis- 
souri town to Chicago, and butchered him in a brutal manner. 
After their capture they confessed that, in a spirit of bravado 
taught them by dime-novel heroes, they had taken up a vendetta 
against their victim, and had slain him for some supposed crime 
committed by his father against the brother of one of the mur- 
derers thirteen years before. Their satchels were filled with 
specimens of this class of literature, and they had also with them 
a large store of pistols, knives, and belts. An editorial written 
in the Tacoma Ledger (September to) draws the' lcsson'that it is 
one of the chief duties of parents and of schools to impart early 
a love of real literature such as will give saner notions of life,, 
and, while satisfying the child's love for excitement and adven- 
ture, will hold up truer ethical models. He says : 

"It is found that a large majority of the criminal class who 
read are deeply interested in the dime-novel class of literature. 
They have not sufficient moral sense to discriminate between a 
hero and a bravo, and emulation of these false gods oftentimes 
is the cause of the reader's downfall. It may be that most of 
these, if they were influenced in the right instead of the wrong 
direction, would become honest working-men, instead of vaga- 
bonds and finally criminals. 

" It is impossible to prohibit this sort of literature by law, altbo 
no doubt it does as much harm as much that is prohibited, and 
the only way to counteract, or rather prevent, its evil influence, 
is to turn the attention of youthful readers to something better. 
They naturally like stories of adventure, with thrilling escapes 
and excitement and go. There are plenty of good books that 
will furnish this kind of reading, without bad effects. No youth 
was ever harmed by reading ' Ivanhoe ' or the ' White Company, ' 
which are calculated to prove interesting and exciting to any 
well-balanced youth. The child may take to dime novels for 
want of better reading. After the age of twelve years, with the 
opportunities for obtaining interesting books, if he persists in a 
preference for Old Sleuth stories and the adventures of Jessie 
James or Billy the Kid, it is high time that bis preferences be 
interfered with and an attempt made to turn them in another 
direction, by banishing the bad matter and stapplying its place 
with wholesome mental pabulum." 



An English View of '* David Harum."-Comparatively 
little popular interest has been as yet shown in England for 
either "David Harum " or "Richard Carvel but the English 
critics are not blind to their merits. The London A cadtmy gives 
the leading place in its issue of September 16 to a review of the 
former book (with portrait of the author) , and says of it : 



"If 'David Harum ' contains any surprise, it is. not that the 
public should be so easily pleased, but that an amateur of letters 
should have been able to produce such good work, and that such 
good work should be so widely appreciated. Noyes Westcott 
may have been an everyday person, which is to say. a non- 
spiritual person, seeing what he saw with everyday eyes ; be may 
have been heedless of the subtler manifestations of beauty ; he 
may not have discovered with De Maupassant that words have 
souls, or with Flaubert that sentiment is the devil. 'David 
Harum ' remains — ' David Harum ' will probably remain for some 
years— a convincing and delightful creation, and. in the sense 
that it sticks in the memory, a memorable one. " 

After a lengthy description of the story, the reviewer adds . 

"Novels which excite America seldom or never meet with any- 
thing but indifference here. The reason usually is. either that 
they are imitations (a little weak, but wholly unashamed) of 
styles distinctively English (this applies especially to historical 
novels), or that they are quite beneath our standard, American 
taste being as yet behind our own. But neither of these charges 
can be enforced against 'David Harum.' It owes nothing to 
English models ; and it is at once capable and modest, certainly 
superior to several conspicuous English successes of recent 
months. Why, then, should it not have succeeded here as in 
America? The answer is not forthcoming. ... Of one thing 
I am convinced, that David Harum himself would have en- 
chanted these isles if he had been properly introduced to them. 
Had Noyes Westcott been fortqnately 'discovered ' in the right 
quarters, bad his book been nicely heralded, had it been backed 
by a sufficient moral force, bad fifty little things happened — then 
the fame of 'David Harum ' might have filled the country." 



EVE: A YIDDISH FANTASY. 

ALTHO Yiddish, the Judeo-German language of the Ghetto, 
is said by Prof. Leo Wiener to be gradually dying out 
1 among the Jews of to-day, it still possesses a school of writers 
who, says so high an authority as the London Spectator, " yield 
neither in style nor invention to the best men of letters in France 
and England." Leon Perez— "the Yiddish Heine"— and Abra- 
mowitsch are among the greatest of these writers. Another Yid- 
dish writer of ability is Wirth. A very curious specimen of his 
work is given in The American Hebrew (September 8). It is 
entitled "Eve," and narrates with some modern and piquant 
touches the Semitic legend of our first parents in the Garden of 
Bliss. It reads thus : 

"'Sh! sb! Don't wake him,' said God to the surrounding 
angels. And the angels moved on tiptoe, with wings folded, 
and fingers on lips. ' Gabriel,' asked Uriel, ' why operate on the 
sleeping Adam ? Would it not be better to do the thing wbile be 's 
awake ? ' 

"' You jest, ' answered Gabriel. ' Were he awake he would not 
consent.' Still a-tiptoe, they drew near to Adam. The first 
man lay on his back, sleeping soundly. 

"' My sons,' said God, softly, ' help me to place him on his 
side. ' And Adam was put on his left flank. 

" ' Gabriel, hold him by the feet that he may not move ; and you, 
Raphael, give me your knife. ' 

" Raphael took his knife, whetted it on a stone, and banded it 
to the Master of Worlds, who cut into the flesh of Adam. 

"Adam awoke, stretched himself, and yawned lengthily. All 
the creatures in Paradise, whom be himself had named, were 
familiar to him, but now he saw a new creature, such as be had 
not previously set eyes upon. The new being resembled himself 
in many ways, yet there were remarkable differences. She stood 
silent before Adam, and smiled in a strangely attractive way. 

"' Who art thou?' asked Adam. 

"' I am thy wife, ' answered Eve, in a voice of bewitching tone. 
At the words, a soft thrill passed through the limbs of the first 
man. Eve's voice seemed to him sweeter and purer than that of 
the nightingale to which he had so much loved to listen. 

Come, come with me, ' said the woman to him. And she led 
him toward a tree in the midst of the garden. Adam paled, for 
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he recognized the Tree of Knowledge. Eve looked at him with a 
sweet smile and her pink fingers pointed to the Tree. 

"At that moment, the Serpent, lying at the feet of the woman, 
murmured the words : ' Taste it ' ; and all the birds in Paradise 
seemed to chant and warble more sweetly and gaily than ever 
before. 

"But Adam did not move, for he remembered the threat of 
God : ' If thou eatest of this tree, thou diest ! ' 

"Still, Eve kept her bright gaze fixed on Adam, who felt a soft 
heat envelop his limbs and an unknown longing pierce his heart. 
Eve plucked an apple and offered it to Adam. Once more the 
Serpent murmured: ' Taste it!' and all the birds in Paradise 
made the air resound with their most exquisite songs. Every 
bird, every tree, every blade of grass seemed to murmur in 
Adam 's ear : ' Taste it I ' 

" Eve stood, apple in hand, smiling deliciously and bewitching- 
ly. Adam's will grew feebler, and he felt himself yielding to 
hesitating softnesses. ' It is forbidden, ' he muttered, plaintively. 
' Nonsense ! ' answered Eve, ' Everything good is permitted. ' 
And ere he could prevent her. Eve had taken a bite of the apple. 
' God, ' she said, with a pretty shake of her head, ' how good it 
is ! Taste it. ' 

"' It is forbidden, ' repeated Adam. 

"'What nonsense! I've eaten and nothing has happened. 
Why don't you do as I do? ' 

'"If thou eatest of the Tree of Knowledge, thou diest,' was 
God's command. ' 

" At the words, Eve ceased smiling ; she became red as fire and 
her eyes sparkled with anger. ' And thou tellest me this now, 
after I've eaten ! ' she cried. 1 Ah, I understand now why thou 
wonldst not taste ! I guess thy secret hope. Thou wouldst have 
me die so that thou mayst wed another wifo ! ' 

"In the fury of her jealousy, she made as if to attack him with 
her little fingers armed with sharp nails— but even in her worst 
anger she was beautiful— her locks floating in the wind, her fine 
eyes widely open, her cheeks red with rage, her tiny lips bleed- 
ing ! So beautiful was she that Adam could resist no longer, and 
he also bit into the apple. " 



THE YOUNGER RUSSIAN STORY-TELLERS. 

ALTHO Russian critics lament the literary sterility of the 
Russia of to-day, the great empire of the East is the home 
of a strong and virile body of young writers, comprising several 
of exceptional power, worthy to rank high among modern men 
of letters. In The Forum (September). M. A. Cahan gives an 
account of some of the members of this rising school. The novel 
is, he says, really in eclipse just now. Aside from Tolstoy, who 
with the exception of his forthcoming novel has done nothing in 
fiction of late years, Turgeneff and Dostoyevsky have left no 
successor. It is in the short story that the younger men are pre- 
eminent. M. Cahan names among the chief of these Korolenko 
and Cbekhoff. Both these, like all Russian writers, are realists. 
The story of plot and adventure, says M. Cahan, is looked upon 
in Russia as fit food for infants. " Lifelikeness clothed in the 
simplest forms of expression, and artistic sincerity reflecting the 
self-criticisms and the melancholy moods of the Russian people 
— which the critics have taught the public to exact from its story- 
writers since Pushkin — are still the sine qua non of literature." 

Moreover, art for art's sake does not exist in Russia. The 
censor rules out all formal political or social treatises, but permits 
great license in works of fiction. Therefore the story with a pur- 
pose is the only avenue of. expression for the nation's thinkers. 
Yet even here the moral must be implicit in the picture. "The 
novelist," says M. Cahan, "must try to make his pictures talk, to 
let life expose its own wounds. . . . The censor, as a rule, does 
not prevent a subject of the Czar from painting a spade, but he 
will not let him call it by its name. " The writer continues : 

"To make a story such a vehicle of expression two things are 
necessary. ' It must be a faithful transcript of life, and it must be 
a work of art ; that is, not a dead ' protocol ' of events, nor yet a 



series of retouched photographs, but a picture vivified by the 
breath of genius and carrying the illusion of pulsating reality. A 
'purpose novel.' where the sails of the narrative are trimmed to 
suit the wind which blows in the direction of the author's precon- 
ceived moral, is in Russia in far worse odor than it is here. In- 
deed, this sort of fiction usually defeats its own 'purpose ' ; for it 
is prevented, by its artificiality and roade-to-order effect, from 
directing attention to the phase of life in question, so that, in- 
stead of exclaiming, 'How true!' the reader exclaims, 'Oh, it's 
only a story ! ' " 

Of Russia's leading writer of the new school M. Cahan says : 

"Korolenko's natural bent seems to be in the direction of the 
mysterious and the weird. He is indisputably the greatest mas- 
ter of Russian composition since Turgeneff and Goncbaroff. His 
style is rich in color and exquisitely finished ; but instead of the 
soft, enravishing splendor of Turgeneff 's diction, it has a lethar- 
gic, uncanny glow which pleases but does not move. Were he 
an Englishman his art would, perhaps, have developed some of 
the qualities of Stevenson and Du Maurier. As it is, he often 
seeks for the quaint and the bizarre in real life ; now penetrating; 
the depths of a ' Rustling Forest ' for a story of old serfdom days ; 
now descending into the subterranean refuge of beggars to study 
the feelings of a boy ' In Bad Company ' ; now ascending to the 
bell-tower of a village church where a superannuated, life-long 
' Bell-ringer ' gasps his last amid the reverberations of his own 
chimes. 

" Korolenko is best known to English readers as the author of 
'The Blind Musician, ' which it is customary to call his master- 
piece. This is scarcely fair to the gifted writer ; for, with all its 
high merits, this story is not altogether free from a certain pre- 
meditated effect which is absent from his other works, notably. 
'In Bad Company.' This tale treats of life among the drink- 
crazed outcasts of a southern town, and of the touching friend- 
ship between the young son of the local judge and the sickly little 
daughter of one of the social waifs. Abandoned to his gnawing; 
grief over the loss of his wife, the judge neglects his motherless 
boy ; letting him roam around the streets, make excursions to the 
vaults of the abandoned castle, and visit the church where the 
tramps of the town find shelter. The lonely little nobleman 
thirsts for the caressing hand of a parent ; and in his yearnings 
he finds consolation in his secret devotion to the beggar girl. 
The story is thoroughly convincing, and offers a striking example 
of a disagreeable subject made beautiful through artistic truth 
inspired by human sympathy. The several outcasts in the story 
are among the strongest creations in modern literature." 

Verisimilitude is possessed in a striking degree also by the 
other great story-teller Chekhoff. Unlike Korolenko, he has no 
political opinions ; be is neither Socialist nor autocrat, conserva- 
tive nor radical, but a man without convictions. 



NOTES. 



Sifcfried Wagner is reported to be at work on a new opera, "The Lady- 
Judge." 

AMONG the musicians to be in America thisautumn, says The Music Trade 
Journal, are Paderewski, Mark Harobourg, Siloti, De Pachmann, Georff 
Liebling, Rosenthal, Jonas, Carredo, Josef Hofmann. and Dohnanyi. 

SOUSA disagrees with Paderewski on the subject of whistling. The latter 
says that a man should have a right to shoot on the spot any one who 
whistles. On the other hand Sousa, in a recent issue of The Pacific Monthly, 
expresses a very different view. In no other nation is the love of music so 
universal as in America, he asserts, and in proof of this statement he says : 
"The newsboy whistles as he goes upon his errands, bubbling over with 
strains from the popular airs of the day. The infectious melodies are taken 
up, passed on and on until even sedate and dignified business and profes- 
sional men permit themselves to become young again, and whistle the 
pent-up melodies." 

The readers of London Truth were lately asked to name what they 
thought the twenty best books in the world. The following is the result of 
the vote, following the order of popularity : The Bible ; Shakespeare ; 
Homer; " Paradise Lost " ; "Vanity Fair"; Dante; "The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress " ; Gibbon's " Decline and Fall " ; " Ivanhoe " ; " Robinson Crusoe " ; 
Carlyle's "French Revolution"; "The Imitation of Christ"; Boswell's 
"Life of Johnson"; "Pickwick"; Tennyson; "The Arabian Nights." 
Virgil; Moliere ; "David Copperfield " ; "The Vicar of Wakefield." It is 
noticeable that there are on this list two ancient classics, one French, and 
one Italian, but not one German book nor, it may be added, one representa- 
tive of American literature. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



AUTOMOBILES UP TO DATE. 

' I "HERE are at present three practicable systems of automo- 
biles or horseless carriages — the electric, the gasoline or 
naphtha, and the steam. These are compared and described in 
their latest developments by Hiram Percy Maxim in Cassier's 
Magazine (September). The author bids us distrust the oft- 




A REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE BACINO AUTOMO- 
BILE. BUILT BY MM. PERIN, PANHARO A CO. 

Courtesy of Cottier' t Magazine. 

repeated claim that any one of these systems is better than the 
others. Which is the best depends, he says, on the kind of use 
it is to receive. He continues : 

"In New York city to-day there are about a hundred motor 
hansom and coupe cabs in public service ; about twenty motor 
wagons are engaged in the delivery of light merchandise; and 
there are between thirty and fifty private motor carriages, usually 
carrying two passengers. In London there are to-day about forty 
motor coupe cabs in public service, and fully three times as many 
private motor carriages as in New York, and about as many 
motor delivery wagons. In Paris there are twelve public motor 
coupe cabs in regular service, a large number of motor delivery 
wagons, and three or four thousands of all types of private motor 
vehicles. Other cities also have motor vehicles in use within 
their areas, but the three cities mentioned are all that it is neces- 
sary to study to indicate the present condition of affairs. In 
London, Paris, and New York every one of the public motor 
hansom or motor coupe cabs is propelled by the electric system, 
using electric storage batteries. In New York about 9s per cent, 
of the private motor carriages are similarly propelled, and every 
one of the delivery wagons as well. The remaining 5 per cent, 
of practical private motor vehicles which are seen upon the streets 
and in regular use are propelled by gasoline engines. In Boston, 
where local causes have affected development, steam takes about 
an even place with gasoline. In London not more than 30 per 
cent, of the private motor vehicles used regularly are propelled 
by storage batteries. The remaining ones use gasoline engines, 
or ' petrol motors, ' as they have been called. The motor delivery 
service, both heavy and light, is almost entirely accomplished by 
steam. In Paris about 95 per cent, of the private motor vehicles 
are propelled by gasoline engines or ' moteurs h pitrole. ' The 
same is probably the case with the motor light delivery wagons. 
The other 5 per cent, of all vehicles in use may be safely said to 
be equally divided between electricity and steam, the latter being 
almost exclusively used for heavy traction. . . . There is every 
reason for us to recognize that for short distances, for relatively 
light loads, and courses within a limited area, the electric system 
has succeeded in forcing out all other systems ; for heavy weights 
and long distances steam has succeeded in displacing all com- 
petitors ; while for high speeds, for indefinite distances, and light 
weights, tbe gasoline engine has proven best suited. " 



Mr. Maxim first takes up the electric system, whose advantages 
he sets forth as follows : 

"In public city service, it is obviously necessary that a cab. in 
order to be successful, must be absolutely controllable in heavy 
traffic even in comparatively unskilled hands, free from unpleas- 
ant odors and tbe general mechanical disadvantages usually in- 
separable from an engine, and this, added to the limited require- 
ments of cab service as to mileage, makes it easy to understand 
why the electrical system has been the most successful. How 
long this state of affairs will exist depends entirely upon what is 
accomplished with tbe other systems. As improvement in the 
capacity per pound of storage battery is, to all appearances, ad- 
vancing more rapidly than improvement in gasoline, steam, or 
other systems, it does not seem likely that electricity for cab ser- 
vice will very soon be supplanted. In the case of the private 
motor vehicle, the requirements are not as uniform as with the 
public cab, but nevertheless there has been enough experience to 
permit classification of the different requirements and to under- 
stand their limits. It does not seem to be generally understood 
that tbe intentions of the owner regarding his motor carriage in- 
variably determine tbe best system for bis purpose. Other things 
being equal, the electric carriage is generally preferred on ac- 
count of its extreme simplicity of operation, its ability to meet 
almost ideal esthetic demands, and its instantaneous availability. 
The limitations of the best electrical carriage on the market to- 
day are, therefore, an index of the status of the electric carriage. 

" It is possible to buy to-day in America an electric carriage 
which will carry either two or four passengers a distance of thirty 
miles over ordinary grades at an average speed of eleven miles 
an hour on one charge of its storage battery. 

"The operation of the carriage is the simplest of all. The 
maintenance consists in keeping the motor commutator and 
brushes clean, bearings oiled, nuts tight, charging batteries, and, 
from time to time, adding to the electrolyte in the batteries enough 
water to make up for evaporation and decomposition losses. In 
practise it is found that this is all that is really required, and that 
but little difficulty is experienced if the carriage is turned over to 
an ordinary stable-man after taking a little pains in his instruc- 
tion.* 

Next comes the gasoline or naphtha system, in which, it ap- 
pears, our American makers have recently stepped to the front. 
Says Mr. Maxim : 

"Last year the best gasoline equipments were made in Europe. 
To-day it is more than probable that the best gasoline equipments 
can be obtained in America, altho it must be understood that 
there are also inferior ones offered for sale there. The best 




A TYPICAL AMERICAN ELECTRIC SUKKEY. BUILT BY THE COLL Mill > ELEC- 
TRIC AND VEHICLE CO., HAR1 FORD, CONN. 

Courtesy of Cnsiirr's A/aftizint. 

American gasoline carriage is to-day an entirely practical ar.d 
serviceable vehicle. It can be depended upon every day in the 
year if it be given reasonable opportunities. It requires more 
skill to operate than is necessary with an electric carriage, and 

considerably more skill to maintain it 

"Tbe gasoline used in tbe best machines is what is generally 
known in the trade as 72 degree. Any gasoline or naphtha is suit- 
able, altho that between 6S and 74 degrees gives the best results. 
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This can be purchased throughout the United States at a price 
which averages fifteen cents per gallon. In the best gasoline 
carriages in which two passengers are carried and which, without 
passengers, weigh about seven hundred pounds, the consumption 
of gasoline is, on ordinary country roads, about 0.06 gallon per 
mile. " 

It is necessary, Mr. Maxim tells us, that a gasoline automobile 
should be cared for by a mechanic. In the hands of any one else 
it is " practically useless. " An ordinary stable man can not man- 
age one. Where the owner has no mechanical bent and can not 
keep an expert mechanic, his machine is often cared for by one of 
the companies that make a specialty of looking out for them. 
Gasoline motors are not usually successful when the load is more 
than fifteen hundred pounds. Of steam carriages, the third and 
last type, the writer speaks as follows : 

"These have been produced especially in the vicinity of Boston, 
in the United States, and, in a few instances, apparently perform 
the regular service in which light gasoline vehicles elsewhere 



Instead of the broad statements which we see continually that 
this or that system is the best for all services, we find that it de- 
pends entirely upon the requirements and limitations of the par- 
ticular case in question." 




THE STANLEY STEAM AUTOMOBILE. BUILT BY THE MOBILE COMPANY OK 
AMERICA, NEW YORK. 

Courtesy of Cassier's Magazine. 

excel. They are operated by a small steam-boiler placed under 
the seat, and a very small high-speed steam-engine, geared to 
the driving-axle. The weights are very much less than in the 
case of the gasoline carriage, sometimes as much as 50 per cent., 
and the speeds are very high. . . . The fire is made to take 
care of itself automatically in the best vehicles. A cloud of visi- 
ble steam at the exhaust is difficult to avoid, and there is always 
a slight roar from the fire, which is usually one of gasoline, burn- 
ing in a large Bunsen burner 

"The steam carriage is able to fill the unlimited distance re- 
quirements as well as the gasoline vehicle. Its peculiarities, 
however, are decidedly different, and there are very few success- 
ful light steam vehicles in daily use, as compared with the num- 
ber of successful gasoline vehicles in daily service. For weights 
exceeding fifteen hundred pounds and distances exceeding even 
ten miles, however, steam has proven more successful than any- 
thing else. In Great Britain there are several vehicles in regular 
use for carrying heavy loads of general merchandise. In France 
the same condition of affairs exists in the transportation of large 
numbers of passengers and heavy merchandise. From a knowl- 
edge, however, of experiments that are being made on both sides 
of the Atlantic, it seems very probable that, at least for the 
transportation of heavy loads of passengers over fairly long dis- 
tances, other systems will be developed in the near future which 
will seriously compete with steam." 

In conclusion, the situation as regards the mechanical traction 
of carriages and wagons is thus summarized by Mr. Maxim : 

"The motor- vehicle situation, then, as we have to face it to-day, 
offers three different practicable systems for the propulsion of 
road vehicles. All three are eminently successful and satisfac- 
tory in their field, but n >n? < f them completely fills all fields. 



IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? 

INFINITY is a word that has always bothered theologists, phi- 
losophers, astronomers, and mathematicians alike. Once 
they all gloried in speculating about it, but recently the immens- 
ity of the idea seems to have fatigued a good many of them, and 
they are trying to see whether we can not get along without it. 
Hence the suggestion that the universe may have boundaries be- 
yond which there is but empty space, and even the bint that our 
three-dimensional space itself may possess curvature in a higher 
dimension, so that it may be of limited extent. M. A Muller. 
who contributes to the Revue Scientifique (August 26) an article 
on "The Infinity of the Stellar World," does not go into these 
speculations, which belong to the shadowy domain between 
mathematics and metaphysics ; but he presents some interesting 
considerations relating to the stellar universe. He lays stress on 
the fact that the matter concentrated in suns and planets may be 
only a fraction of that which we are accustomed to regard as 
"empty" interstellar space. The sun, if expanded so as to fill 
the limits within the farthest star whose distance we can accu- 
rately measure, would become infinitely less dense than the 
vacuum in a Crookes tube. Hence space, which seems from our 
observations to be "empty," may possibly contain matter having 
more gravitational power than the whole solar system. There is 
no reason why this tenuous matter, which may be matter in its 
primordial form, and may also be identical with the luminiferous 
ether, should be supposed limited in extent simply because matter 
in its concentrated form, as planets and suns, is so limited. A 
still more vast conception of infinity arises from the analogy be- 
tween worlds and atoms — between a system of planets and a sys- 
tem of atoms forming a compound molecule. How do we know 
that our solar system is not a single molecule of some higher 
world? How do we know, on the other hand, that the chemist's 
molecule is not a world by itself, of an infinitely smaller order ? 
This speculation, made earlier by the English mathematician W. 
K. Clifford, is thus presented by M. Muller: 

"Portions of matter, however small they may be, may perhaps 
be capable of as much division as is the immensity of astronomic 
space, and the isolated atom of free ether may be ... as com - 
plex for its own dimensions as is the field of stellar space in rela- 
tion to a single star. There is an analogy of constitution between 
the isolated atom of free ether and the stellar molecule that rep- 
resents to us the atom of astronomic space, both being plunged 
into an indefinitely great medium. We are thus in the presence 
of what is commonly called the infinitely great and the infinitely 
little. 

"Consequently, altho we can not reach or even conceive the 
simple atom of the material world, we find these same atoms in 
movement in the material representation of which celestial space 
constitutes the type. On the other hand, mechanical energy is 
revealed to us by the action of these atoms across a medium, 
which renders untenable the hypothesis of action at a distance, as 
well for the molecule of free ether as for the stellar molecule. 

"This analogy leads us to think that the celestial universe is 
itself only the infinitely small portion of a world that it will never 
be given us to know. We are thus led to conceive of the infinity 
of the stellar world, since the importance of the etheric medium 
adds much to it and because the materiality of the stars represents 
only a fraction of that of the field of space. 

14 We may be permitted, in closing, to quote those few lines of 
Pascal where he says that ' whenever a proposition is inconceiv- 
able we must suspend judgment and not deny it simply for this 
reason, but examine its contrary ; and if this is found to be mani- 
festly false, we may boldly affirm the former, incomprehensible 
tho it may be. "— Translation made for The Literary Digest. 
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THE NORTH STAR TRIPLE. 

THE discovery is announced from Lick Observatory that 
Polaris, usually called "the North Star," has two invisible 
companions. In other words, at least two planets belong to the 
system of which it is the sun. Strictly speaking, only one of 
these is a planet proper, while the other is its satellite, revolving 
about the larger body, while both bodies make a circuit about the 
Pole Star itself. This discovery, which rests entirely on the evi- 
dence of the spectroscope, as the system is too far distant to be 
seen with the telescope, was made thus, according to an interview 
with Prof. W. W. Campbell, of the observatory, quoted in The 
Journal (New York) . Said Professor Campbell : 

"The observations of Polaris were made with the Mills spec- 
troscope attached to the 36-inch telescope. From the well- 
known principle of the shifting of the line in the spectrum of a 
star we can determine whether the star is approaching or receding 
from the observer, and how rapidly. For most stars the velocity 
is constant. For some stars the velocity is variable, due to the 
attractions of companion stars. 

"The recent observations of Polaris at Lick Observatory show 
that its velocity is variable. It is approaching the solar system 
now with a velocity of 8 kilometers [5 miles] per second. This 
will increase in two days to 14 kilometers [Z% miles], and in the 
next two days will decrease again to 8 kilometers. This cycle of 
change is repeated every four days. The bright Polaris, there- 
fore, revolves about the center of gravity of itself and its invisi- 
ble companions once in four days. The orbit is nearly circular 
and is comparable in size with the moon's orbit around the earth. 

"This center of gravity, and therefore the binary system, is 
approaching the solar system at present with a velocity ol 11% 
kilometers per second. A few measures of the velocity of Polaris 
made here in 1896 gave its approach at the rate of 20 kilometers 
per second. Part of this change since 1896 could be due to a 
change in position of the orbit of the binary system, but most of 
it must have been produced by the attraction of a third body on 
the two bodies comprising the four-day system. 

" Both companions of Polaris are invisible, but their presence 
is proved by disturbances which their attractions produce in the 
motion of the bright Polaris. " 



community subject to the hardships and loneliness common to all 
the surrounding country, would leave traces in the character of 
the population half a century later." 



Insanity In Kansas.— Newspaper reports have it that in- 
sanity is increasing in Kansas faster than in neighboring States. 
Dr. Albert S. Ashmead, in a letter to The Tribune (New York, 
September 17), says that he regards this as largely an apparent 
effect due to the fact that lunatics formerly at large are now con- 
fined in asylums, and hence appear in collected statistics. Still 
Dr. Ashmead believes that there certainly is an abnormal in- 
crease in the number of mentally unsound people in the State, 
and The Tribune sets to work editorially to account for it. It says : 
"The American, when he left the settled region, started out with 
a restless, active brain. He was inventive, speculative, full of 
nervous energy, which at one point was enterprise and a little 
further on lack of balance. He took his family into regions 
where he and they slaved to build a new civilization. This work 
bore particularly hard on the women. The combined burden of 
loneliness, motherhood, and the killing labor of pioneering was 
enough to drive thousands of them insane, and, perhaps, leave a 
tendency to insanity in their children. Even the men, with their 
superior chance for companionship away from the farmhouse, 
were solitary and overburdened in comparison with the most 
remote tenant of the old Eastern farms. Under such circum- 
stances it would be remarkable, indeed, if the peopling of the 
plains did not develop every eccentricity latent in the settlers." 
To account for the fact that no such result is seen in the similarly 
settled States of Nebraska and Iowa, the writer reminds us that 
Kansas was settled by enthusiasts in a time of political excite- 
ment. He says: "The moderate, well-balanced farmer either 
from the North or the South was not the one who rushed to Kan- 
sas to determine its political complexion. We do not mean to 
say that the early Kansans were insane, but the line between 
s»nity and insanity is often a narrow one, and it might easily be 
possible that a large sprinkling of fanatics in the foundation of a 



WRECKING A BRIDGE BY ELECTRICITY. 

AN ingenious method of destroying an old wooden bridge 
quickly, without injuring its stone abutments, was recently 
employed in Clinton, Ind. The old toll bridge over the Wabash 
at that place had been purchased by the county authorities, who 
wished to replace the wooden superstructure with one of steel, to 
be erected on the old piers and abutments. The former owner 




BRIDGE DESTROYED BY ELECTRICITY. 

agreed to remove the frame structure in thirty days, but found 
this to be a harder task than he had bargained for. His troubles 
are thus described in The Western Electrician (Chicago, Sep- 
tember 9) : 

1 

"He traveled about, consulted bridge- and house-wreckers, 
wrote letters, and sent telegrams, but all to no purpose ; no com- 
pany or individual was found that would agree to take down the 
timbers, leaving the masonry intact, in the time available. The 
thirty days passed, and the old bridge still stood. The owner 
succeeded in getting an extension of a week, but he was at his 
wits' end. The structure could be blown up with dynamite, but 
the explosion would destroy the piers also. It could be set on 
fire, but that would crack or injure the masonry. Several other 
plans were suggested, but the only sure way seemed to be the 
erection of false work, and that method was out of the question, 
owing to the shortness of the time allotted for the work." 

At this juncture an electrician of Clinton, a Mr. Mills, came 
forward with a proposal to use electricity in a novel manner, not 
to blow up the bridge, but to burn it apart. This method, altho 
entirely unheard of, proved effective. It was put into execution 

thus : 

" Each span of the bridge was composed of nine chords, each 
consisting of three timbers. Therefore, if these twenty- seven 
sills were cut simultaneously the span would drop between the 
piers to the river beneath. This was what was actually done, the 
cutting being accomplished by burning through the wood by 
loops of iron resistance wire made red-hot by the passage of an 
electric current. The timbers were of yellow poplar and nine 
inches square. Each one was burned simultaneously " in two 
places, about ten feet from the pier at each end. Thus the mass 
of timbers dropped well inside the piers without injuring them. 

"By this method it was required that fifty-four resistance loops 
be heated to wreck each span. No. 12 iron wire was used for 
these loops, and over one hundred feet of it was required. At 
the bottom of each loop a five-pound sash weight was fastened to 
an insulator. This weight pulled the loop down as it burned its 
way through the timber. Sufficient current was used to heat the 
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iron wire cherry-red. Alternating current at 50 volts pressure 
was employed, and the distance of the farthest point of the tem- 
porary wiring to the shore connection was 650 feet. One span 
was wrecked at a time, and the time that elapsed from the mo- 
ment of turning on the current until the fall of the span was one 
hour and forty minutes in each case. 

" Examination after the fall of the bridge showed that all the 
sills were burned by the wire loops in exactly the same manner — 
five inches deep from the top and three inches deep on the sides. 
When this depth was reached the weight of the span fractured 
the remaining wood. The cut made by the hot wire was quite 
sharp and clean, and the wood was not charred more than an inch 
from the place of fracture 

"The current was first turned on about five o'clock in the morn- 
ing on the day of the wrecking, and at two o'clock in the after- 
noon the last span crashed to the river bed, and a great shout of 
admiration went up from the throats of about two thousand spec- 
tators who witnessed the feat. " 

The picture is a snapshot taken just as the first span was fall- 
ing. 



SIGNOR MARCONI HERE. 

WILLIAM MARCONI, whose name is so closely associated 
in the public mind with his successful system of wireless 
telegraphy, is now in this country. While here he will report tie 
international yacht race by his new method of communication, aad 
later make some tests for the United States Government. The 
statement, recently quoted in these columns, that experiments in 
wireless telegraphy have never yet really succeeded in this coun- 
try, makes his presence specially interesting, for Marconi's suc- 
cess abroad in telegraphing through space is unquestioned. Says 
The Western Electrician : 

"By means of the Marconi system and submarine cable and 
land wires, messages will be transmitted to The Herald office 
and bulletined almost simultaneously with the movements of 
yachts described in despatches. . . . Thetransmitting-instrument 
will be upon the large ocean-going Plant Line steamer Grande 
Duchesse. Upon the upper deck of the vessel will be placed a 
tall pole, sixty feet in air above the water-line. Sign or Marconi 
and two assistants will be on this vessel, and a running account 
will be telegraphed by them. On the cable ship, anchored near 
Scotland Light, a similar pole will be erected, and here two ex- 
pert operators will be stationed to receive messages from the 
swift-moving Grande Duchesse. Prom the cable ship the mes- 
sages will go by submarine and land wires direct to The Herald 
office.* 

We are told by The Scientific American that the Italian is to 
have a rival at the yacht races, as the steamer Ponce will also re- 
port the event in like manner, using the instruments devised by 
Mr. W. J. Clarke. These, however, work on what is generally 
called the " Marconi " system, that is, they use electromagnetic or 
" Hertzian " waves in space. 



New Tests of the Holland Boat.— This submarine 
torpedo-boat is now undergoing an elaborate series of tests at the 
hands of a government board at Little Peconic Bay, L. I. Says 
Electricity: "Since the Holland was tested over a year ago in 
Staten Island Sound it has undergone a complete overhauling, 
and several important changes have been made in the operating 
machinery as well as elsewhere. Little Peconic Bay was selected 
as the place of trial on account of its level bottom and the com- 
paratively small number of moving craft. The principal test will 
be held over a two-mile course, and will consist of diving, running 
under water, running awash, and the discharge of torpedoes. 
Special attention, it is said, will be paid to the time in which the 
boat dives, the steadiness of her course, and the accuracy with 
which her torpedoes are discharged. From trials which have so 
far taken place it has been ascertained that the boat can be made 
to disappear below the surface in from five to ten seconds. . . . 
As now equipped, the vessel can carry sufficient gasoline to give 



it a cruising radius of about 1,500 miles at a speed of six miles an 
hour. It is rather curious to note that from the tests that have 
already been made it is claimed that when the boat is speeding 
under water propelled by electricity drawn from the storage-bat- 
teries it makes better time than when running on the surface 
under gasoline engine power. " 



Smokeless Coal. — A "smokeless coal " of recent invention 
has just been tested in England. In the course of the experi- 
ments, which are described in La Nature (July 22) . the new 
combustible " was burned in ordinary grates and also in braziers 
placed in the middle of the room, and it was found that it gave 
off only traces of smoke, which were hardly perceptible even 
when fresh cual was added to the fire. The fire resembled an 
extraordinarily brilliant coke fire and had long white and blue 
flames. The beat given off is intense, and as to the production 
of steam, one pound of coal evaporates fourteen pounds of water. 
The residues (ashes, etc.) do not exceed three per cent. For in- 
dustrial use, the combustible is molded into perforated bricks 
weighing about ten pounds apiece, but for domestic use it takes 
the form of cakes or lumps of lenticular form, of which 140 weigh 
100 pounds. At present the bricks can be bought in London at 
retail for 21*. [$5.25] a ton. We are told that the new combusti- 
ble is composed of 93 per cent, of coal-dust and of 7 per cent, of 
a mixture of pine and caustic lime. These three substances are 
mixed and run into molds, where they harden to such a degree 
that they do not separate in burning. " — Translation made J or 
Tk« Litmaky Digest. 



Cause of Death from Burning.— An Italian physician. 
Dr. Azzarello, tells us that burns cause death by poisons formed 
in the tissues by the action of the heat. According to Modern 
Medicine, he "divides the theories of the causes of death from 
burns into the following classes : ( 1) Death from shock or ex- 
treme pain ; (2) embolism, thrombosis, and destruction of blood 
elements ; (3) pyemic infection through the burned surface ; (4) 
poisons formed by the action of heat on the tissues, or autointoxi- 
cation from deficient excretion by the skin. The author has 
shown by experimenting upon dogs and rabbits that the intoxica- 
tion theory is the correct one. A chloroformed animal died in 
the same time, and with the same symptoms, as one not anes- 
thetized. Section of the nerves supplying the burned part causes 
no alteration in the effect of the burns. Bodies of animals burned 
to death failed to show any embolism, thrombosis, or great de- 
struction of blood-corpuscles. The rapidity of death was too 
great for the action of bacteria to be the cause. On the other 
hand, blood from burned animals and extracts of burned tissues 
were toxic to other animals, and caused death with symptoms 
similar to those of the burned animal. " 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Professor Crocker of Columbia says that the Japanese have not been 
very successful as electrical engineers. Labor is eight times 'as cheap as 
it is here, but the product is proportionately poor. Electrical studies, how- 
ever, are up to date. 

The Density- and Dimensions of Atoms.— Some highly interesting ex- 
periments upon the absorption of X-rays and cathode rays by various kinds 
of matter have recently been described by Signor Guglielmo. They were 
undertaken, says The Electrical Rei'inv. " with a view to deducing the dimen- 
sions, absolute weights, and densities of atoms. The discussion is too long 
to be abstracted here, but the result reached is that the density of atoms is 
. . . 80,000,000 times that of water, or thatatoms weigh about 28,000,000 pounds 
per cubic inch.'' 

Alcohol and Like Insurance. — "The excessive mortality in tW assured 
who are engaged in the liquor trade has for a long time exercised the minds 
of the directors of life insurance companies," says The Lancet, London. 
"The figures put forth by the Abstainers and General Insurance Company 
present the drink question from another point of view. From a report 
made by Mr. James Meikle upon the mortality experience of the Abstainers' 
ordinary department during the first fourteen years of the company, it 
appeared that but forty-eight deaths had occurred out of each hundred 
anticipated under the table. If this experience continues to prevail in the 
future, abstainers will have justice on their side if they claim that they 
should pay a lower premium than those persons who habitually take alcohol, 
even tho in small quantities. It will, however, be necessary to ascertain 
how long the applicant has been a total abstainer, as reformed drunkards 
who have ljecome abstainers are not good lives." 
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"THE MOST REMARKABLE WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD'S HISTORY." 

OUCH is the startling phrase applied by Dr. Richard Hodg- 
' son, president of the American section of the Society for 
Psychical Research, to Mrs. Leonora E. Piper, of Arlington 
Heights, Mass., who has been under the scientific observation of 
that society for thirteen years. It will be remembered (see 
Literary Digest, Jane 44) that Professor Hyslop, of Columbia 
University, expressed a short time ago the sure conviction that 

within two or 
three years the so- 
ciety would be able 
to present scientific 
proof of existence 
after death, ob- 
tained by the aid 
of Mrs. Piper. Dr. 
Hodgson also 
promises us within 
the same period " a 
new revelation, a 
new faith." Light 
(London) quotes 
from an article by 
him in Le Journal 
a" fi.tudes Psycho- 
logiques (August) 

MRS. LEONORA E. PIPER. * S follows: 

'"During a peri- 
od of twelve years,' said Professor Hodgson, 'I have had, 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper, communications with 
the spirits of those who have been for some time dead. Dur- 
ing the first few years I absolutely disbelieved in her power. I 
had but one object, to discover fraud and trickery, and I had 
bad plenty of experience with Mme. Blavatsky and with the 
crowds that gathered round her when she was alive. Frankly, I 
went to Mrs. Piper, with Professor James, about twelve years 
ago, with the object of unmasking her. To-day I am prepared to 
say that I believe in the possibility of receiving messages from 
what is called the world of spirits. I entered the house pro- 
foundly materialist, not believing in the continuance of life after 
death, and to-day I simply say, " / believe. " The proof has been 
given to me in such a way as to remove from me the possibility 
of a doubt. 

"'The influence which guides Mrs. Piper now announced that 
in the future its action would be exercised in such a way as to 
diminish the distance which separates the two states, the state 
before death and the state subsequent to death. . The change took 
place in June, 1897. The earlier guides, "Phinuit," "Pelham," 
and others, quitted in effect the circle of Mrs. Piper's influence, 
and their places were taken by two individuals in particular who 
actually direct the communications which she receives. We rec- 
ognize the first, who communicates by the voice, under the name 
of " IiTjperator," and the second, who writes, is known as "Rec- 
tor." I have received from the first innumerable communications, 
especially on the relations which exist between man and the In- 
finite 

"'The world is on the eve of great developments. In two 
years' time, or perhaps sooner, by means of the most remarkable 
woman who has appeared in the world's history, I will publish to 
the world a new interpretation of the laws of humanity, of that 
great primitive universal religion which no dogma and no sect of 
to-day can contradict. It will be a new revelation, a new faith. 
To suffering humanity, tortured for centuries with doubts, waver- 
ing first this way and then that, it will need no explauation. The 
new and yet ever old truths need only the restating — they compel 
belief. ' " 



Light also quotes Professor James's account of some of his 
experiences with Mrs. Piper : 

"We have repeatedly heard from Mrs. Piper in trance things 
of which we were not at the moment aware. On my mother-in- 
law's second visit to the medium, she was told that one of her 
daughters was suffering from a severe pain in the back that day. 
This altogether unusual occurrence, unknown to the sitter, proved 
to be true. 

"My wife and brother received from Mrs. Piper the announce- 
ment of my aunt's death in New York before we bad received the 
telegram breaking the news to us. 

"The most convincing things said about my own immediate 
household were either very intimate or very trivial. Unfortu- 
nately, the former things are private and personal. She told of 
my killing a gray and white cat with ether, and described how it 
had spun around and around before dying. She told how my 
New York aunt had written a letter to my wife, warning her 
against all mediums, and then went off on a most amusing criti- 
cism full of traits of the excellent woman's character. 

"She was strong on the events in our nursery, and gave striking 
advice during our first visit to her about the way to deal with 
certain ' tantrums ' of our second child, ' little Billy boy, ' as she 
called him, reproducing bis nursery name. She told bow the crib 
creaked at night, bow a certain rocking-chair creaked mysteri- 
ously, how my wife had heard footsteps on the staircase, etc. In- 
significant as these things sound when read, the accumulation of 
a large number of tbem has an irresistible effect." 

The Rev. Minot J. Savage, in a passage in the New York Jour- 
nal quoted by Light, says : 

"My first sitting with Mrs. Piper was a surprising one. She 
was then living on Pinckney Street, in Boston. 

" Immediately on becoming entranced her control, Dr. Phinuit, 
said there were many spirit friends present. Among them, he 
said, was an old man, whom he described, but only in a general 
way. Then he said : ' He is your father, and he calls you 
Judson. ' 

" Attention was also called to the fact that he had a peculiar 
bare spot on his head, and Mrs. Piper put her hand on the corre- 
sponding place on her own head. 

"Now for the facts that give these two apparently simple points 
whatever significance they possess. My father had died during 
the preceding summer, aged ninety years and six months. He 
had never lived in Boston, and Mrs. Piper, I am quite sure, bad 
never seen him nor been in any way interested in him. He 
wasn't at all bald, but when quite young had been burned so that 
there was a bare spot on the right side of the top of his head, 
perhaps an inch wide and three inches long, running from the 
forehead back toward the crown. This he covered by combing 
his hair over it. This was the spot that Mrs. Piper indicated. 

"Now as to the name by which be addressed me : I was given 
the middle name Judson at the request of a half-sister, ray father's 
daughter, who died soon after I was born. Oat of tenderness for 
her memory father always used, when I was a boy, to call me 
Judson, tho all the rest of the family called me by my first name, 
Minot. In his later life father also got to calling me by my first 
name. 

"No one, therefore, had called me by my second name for 
many years. I "was, therefore, naturally struck and surprised by 
suddenly hearing one who claimed to be my father giving me 
once more my old boyhood name. During this same sitting Mrs. 
Piper's control also said : 

"'Here is somebody who says his name is John. He was your 
brother. No, not your brother, your half-brother. ' Then, press- 
ing her hand on the base of her brain, she moaned as she swayed 
to and fro. Then she continued : 

'"He said it was so hard to die away off there all alone. How 
he did want to see mother '.' 

"She then went on to explain that he died from a fall, striking 
the back of his head. Her whole account of this was realistic in 
the extreme. My half-brother, John, the son of my mother — for 
both father and mother had been twice married — died several 
years previous to this sitting. While building a mill in Michigan 
he fell, striking the back of his bead on a piece of timber. He 
was far from friends, and was a most tender lover of his mother. " 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF DISEASE. 

WITH Christian Science, divine healing, mental healing, and 
faith cure all insisting upon claims to recognition, each 
presenting numerous testimonies to cures effected and each up- 
holding its own peculiar philosophy and distinct methods of pro- 
cedure, the wayfaring man is subject these days to something 
like distraction. What is the true view, at once Christian and 
scientific, of disease and death ? James T. Bixby undertakes to 
answer in The New World (September). 

In the Old Testament, we are told, the prophets represented 
Yahweh as the author alike of sickness and of health, of death as of 
life, in striking contrast to the demonology of nations surround- 
ing the Jews. The demoniac theory persisted, however, even 
down to the days of Jesus, but He gave it no sanction. "If any 
word of Jesus lends color to it, it is only as a popular figure of 
speech, or as humoring the lunatic's delusion, that he uses it." 
Yet to-day, in Chicago, thousands listen sympathetically to Dr. 
Doxie, whose theory of divine healing rests upon the idea that 
disease is the work of Satan, and who brackets doctors and drugs 
with devils as foes of Christ. 

Mr. Bixby proceeds briefly to controvert this view of disease, 
and also, at greater length, the views held by the Christian 
Scientists, who dismiss disease as an unreal image engendered 
by aberrant imagination and hereditary dread. He does not 
deny that cures have been wrought : 

"It is not to be denied that, under the influence of belief in this 
new theory, wonderful cures have been wrought. But in all ages 
and lands, under all sorts of theories, faiths, superstitions, and 
imaginations, marvelous healings and restorations of sight to the 
blind, speech tojthe dumb, and powenof motion to the paralyzed 
have been effected. Twenty years back, marvelous cures of all 
kinds were wrought by faith in blue glass. A few years ago a 
man in Denver named Schlatter wrought great numbers of cures 
by his blessed handkerchiefs. Mesmer at Paris, in the last cen- 
tury, effected them by animal magnetism and his famous tub. In 
the Middle Ages kings cured scrofula by the royal touch. At 
Lourdes, the holy spring and faith in the Virgin effect these mir- 
acles. At Naples, the blood of St. Januarius produces them ; in 
Ceylon, the tooth of Buddha ; in Africa, the rattle of the sorcerer 
and the mummeries of the medicine-man ; in Persia, fifty years 
ago, the touch of the Bab ; at Mecca, the kissing of the black 
stone work these same marvelous cures. In Nancy the French 
doctors cure many severe maladies and even perform surgical 
operations painlessly by hypnotism. All over the United States, 
innumerable quacks and patent medicines have their sworn wit- 
nesses and affidavits of magical healings of the most helpless 
cases which they have wrought. * 

These cures, wrought under dozens of different theories, have 
some force in common. This force is found, as the psychologists 
have shown, "in the power of mental suggestion and expectant 
attention over the body, especially the nervous organism, when 
anything strange has more than ordinarily excited the mental 
powers." Mr. Bixby proceeds to tell of cases of similar cure 
wrought entirely by sudden excitement, whether of joy or dread. 
Anything that rouses the lethargic mind and sets the psychic 
forces thrilling with new energy will frequently accomplish the 
same result. 

"What, then, is the rational and Christian view of sickness?" 
Mr. Bixby proceeds to answer as follows : 

"It is that sickness is a natural incident to those general laws 
of life, growth, and health which the Creator of all has ordained. 
It is perhaps conceivable that God might have given to every 
living creature a perfect inward mechanism and a perfect envi- 
ronment, and thus avoided all possibility of imperfect life. But 
that would have required special and constant interposition, and 
allowed no independence and interaction of living things, and no 
very great abundance of life ; none of that play of effort, liberty, 
spontaneity, and heredity that we now have. Instead of this, 
as observation of nature shows, God chose these latter advan- 
tages. He filled the earth to overflowing with life ; He left each 



species its due freedom to seek its food and pleasure where it 
chose. He linked the generations together by the penalties and 
blessings of heredity. He encouraged each to strive and push 
upward. He established everywhere, as the very conditions of 
knowledge and improvement, universal laws of cause and effect." 

In this complex world, what is sickness to one form of life is 
health to another. Each tree or plant must have its proper envi- 
ronment ; so must each human being : 

"God's system is not that of compulsory health to man— to the 
filthy just as much as to the clean, to the ignorant and the coward 
as much as to the enlightened and brave ; but He gives this great 
blessing on conditions. As long as men and women observe 
nature's laws of health, all will go well with them. But if they 
do not strive to learn those laws; or, if knowing them, they wil- 
fully disobey them, they must suffer the consequences. If farm- 
ers will carelessly poison their wells with the worst kind of filth, 
if men will besot their brains with alcohol, if women will lead 
sedentary lives in close, unwholesome atmospheres, their lungs 
deprived of half their natural capacity by fashionable constriction 
of the waist, can they expect either nature or a just God to over- 
look such abuse of the laws of health ? " 

When these laws have been violated, the best remedy is a re- 
turn to normal hygienic habits and conditions, and patience to let 
the healing power of nature do its work. Drugs are but auxil- 
iaries. And mind cure, faith cure, and Christian Science may be 
good as stimulants and aids ; as panaceas or substitutes for medi- 
cal skill they are foolish. i 

It may seem to some incredible that God should ordain disease'; 
but He has surely ordained what is worse to our human thought 
— death; and resignation to what is inevitable is the Christian's 
duty. Such resignation brings its own reward, if not in bodily 
recovery, then in spiritual good : 

"Where else is there such a school for tender helpfulness and 
touching disinterestedness as in the sick-room ? And in its chast- 
ening shadows, what new worth and nobler dignity does family 
life take on ! How, as the strength fades, do the pomps of the 
world and the fascinations of the senses sink into their true insig- 
nificance! How conscience, on the contrary, is quickened ; how 
the immortal standards of truth and righteousness rise up in their 
regal majesty ; how avarice and vice shrivel, and the blessedness 
of the meek and the pure in heart beam forth in heavenly beauty ! 
Wisely did noble Thomas Arnold, that grand Christian teacher of 
Rugby, exclaim a few hours before his death, as if a great light 
had come to him: 'Thank God for pain ! ' 

"What else, indeed, can so enable a man to know himself as 
sickness can ? What else can strip the heart of all illusions and 
purge it of the chaff of vanity and ambition? What else can 
bring the soul into such trustful dependence on God, lifting the 
heart above the commotions of this turbulent world into that inner 
tranquillity which comes through devout communion with the un- 
changeable divine Love ? " 



RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 

IN his interpretation of Christianity Tolstoy has traveled a long 
distance from the traditional views held by both Catholics 
and Protestants, so that he now finds himself almost the exponent 
of another system of religion, too advanced for traditional Chris- 
tians and yet too much bound up with Christian nomenclature 
and mythology to suit the tastes of free-thinkers. Mr. Samuel 
E. Keeble, while acknowledging that in some respects the great 
Russian's indictment of modern Christianity is a true one, yet 
thinks that his system of teaching has vital defects on the religi- 
ous side which are misleading many of his followers. Mr. 
Keeble says (in The American Illustrated Methodist Maga- 
zine) : 

"Count Tolstoy charges the church with misleading men by 
substituting theology for ethics. He declares that the process 
'began with the preaching of St. Paul, who knew but imperfectly 
the ethical doctrine set forth in the Gospel of Matthew, and who 
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preached a metaphysico-cabalistic theory entirely foreign to the 
doctrine of Jesus ; this theory was perfected under Constantine, 
when the existing pagan social organization was proclaimed 
Christian simply by covering it with the mantle of Christianity. 
After Constantine. that arch-pagan, whom the church, in spite 
of all his vices and crimes, admits to the category of the saints — 
after Constantine, began the domination of the councils, and the 
center of gravity of Christianity was permanently displaced till 
only the metaphysical portion was left in view. And this meta- 
physical theory, with its accompanying ceremonial, deviated 
more and more from its true primitive meaning, until it has 
reached its present stage of development as a doctrine which ex- 
plains the mysteries of a celestial life beyond the comprehension 
of human reason, and, with all its complicated formulas, gives 
no religious guidance whatever with regard to the regulations of 
this earthly life * (' My Religion, ' p. 219)." 

When Tolstoy sets out to prove the essential paganism of 
modern Christendom, says the writer, he has an easy task : 

"The Machiavellian politics, the rivalries, jealousies, ambitions, 
the despotisms, and tyrannies, the class legislation, the wars 
and vast armaments, and 
the economic system 
which divides society 
everywhere into two hos- 
tile camps of wealthy 
capitalists and poor 
workmen— all these do 
not savor much of the 
noble name of Christ, 
which modern civiliza- 
tion takes upon itself. 
Very few true Christians 
will differ from Tolstoy 
here. Nor when he at- 
tacks the world of fash- 
ionable society, with its 
balls and theaters, its 
receptions and parties, 
its calls and gossip, its 
erotic poetry and neu- 
rotic fiction, its lust and 
jealousy, its rivalry and 
hate, its pride and vanity, with all of which he is so well ac- 
quainted at first hand." 

After pointing out what he deems the indefensible literalness 
of view with which Tolstoy interprets Christ's words — his doc- 
trines of non-resistance of evil, the abolition of property, the 
banishing of amusements, his condemnation of oaths and courts 
of law — Mr. Keeble continues : 

"Suffice it to say that Tolstoy approaches the sayings of Jesus 
with an entire lack of common sense and without the historical 
spirit. He makes none of those necessary qualifications which 
Christ expected would be made, falling into the same error as 
Ricardo's disciples in economics, applying, in all literality, doc- 
trines meant to be accepted with common- sense qualifications. 
Tolstoy never takes into consideration the nature of the audience 
Christ addressed, or the moral evils our Lord was aiming at. He 
does not appreciate our Lord's intellectual method — that of para- 
dox and absolute statement, made to startle and awaken a mor- 
ally dead society. He quite closes his eyes also to the fact that 
Christ qualifies His own teaching by both word and deed, thereby 
making it rational, practicable, and compatible with human prog- 
ress. It is only too sadly true that Christians are prone to explain 
away the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, or to Ignore it as a 
mere counsel of perfection, an unattainable ethical ideal ; but this 
does not justify an irrational, woodenly literal way of regarding 
and practising that teaching. 

" It is not sufficiently pointed out that Tolstoy, in addition to 
these mistakes, really severs Christ's ethics from their root in 
religion. Casual readers of his writings are misled into thinking 
bun religiously orthodox by his constant use of the terms, 'God.' 
'Father,' 'the soul,' etc. The deception is the more thorough 
because he declares that Christ's Christianity is 'the strictest, 
purest, and fullest system of metaphysical ethics, above the most 
ambitious ascent of human reason, and in the wide circle of which 
moves to its achievement all highest human effort ' (* My Confes- 
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sion.' p. 170) ; and again in 'My Religion,' that ' the metaphysical 
and ethical portions [of Christ's doctrine] are so closely united 
that one can not be separated from the other without destroying 
the vitality of the whole. '" 

But, says Mr. Keeble, Tolstoy invents a system of "metaphy- 
sics " of bis own as far removed from that of Jesus as be claims 
the system of St. Paul is. Its basis is a poetical positivism or a 
vague pantheism — it is hard to tell which. The "God " of Tol- 
stoy has almost nothing in common with the God of Jesus Christ 
—the loving heavenly Father. Tolstoy further denies the doc- 
trines of the incarnation, the divinity and atonement of Christ, 
miracle and prayer, the resurrection, and even the immortality of 
the soul. The latter statement, which has been denied, Mr. 
Keeble shows to be true by numerous quotations from Tolstoy's 
works. After paying high tribute to Count Tolstoy, terming him 
a great modern Francis of Assisi or Savonarola in his exposure of 
the evils of our civilization, Mr. Keeble says in conclusion : 

" He is rapidly becoming an object of so much reverence that 

this, combined with his 
literary skill and genius 
insetting forth his views, 
predisposes men to re- 
gard both his criticism 
of the church and his 
exposition of essential 
Christianity as infallible. 
This predisposition 
needs to be counteracted. 
If Count Tolstoy's pro- 
gram were universally 
accepted, we should un- 
doubtedly be delivered 
from a multitude of 
social, political, indus- 
trial, and moral evils; 
but the state of society 
ensuing would be the 
antipodes of the highly 
developed, many - hued 
civilization, sweet, sane, 
and full-orbed, which Christ's true doctrine of redeeming love 
and ethical holiness is destined yet to establish upon the earth. 
We love Count Tolstoy, and owe him much, both of heart-search- 
ing and of stimulus ; but we love Jesus Christ more, and can not. 
without protest, see His teaching deleted of its most precious re- 
ligious truths, even by one so noble and so good as Count 
Tolstoy." 



FANATICISM AS A SOURCE OF CRIME. 

FANATICISM has been defined as "belief, on its emotional 
side, rising to such a height as to interfere with the normal 
evolution of the psychic life." In this sense, says Dr. August 
Loewenstein in The American Journal of Sociology, we observe 
the development of an abnormal one-sidedness which shows itself 
in an intense intolerance for other opinions, and a desire to save 
one's own soul which is to be deterred' by nothing, not even by 
crime. He continues : 

"The results of an analysis of a series of legal actions involving 
prosecution for crime supposably committed under the spell of 
fanatical religious beliefs serve to illustrate this point. Thus 
the Convulsionists, a sect existing in Paris about 1760, were wont 
to crucify members of their order, in emulation of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, in the belief that the souls of the surviving members 
would be saved by the sacrifice of their fellows. In 181 7 the 
'Paschelians, ' an Austrian sect, murdered a man, his wife, and 
their daughter, under the delusion that the trio, who refused to 
go with the fanatics, were possessed of the devil. On the follow- 
ing day they crucified one of tbeirown number, a girl of eighteen 
years, who had offered herself for the death, in imitation of the 
death of Jesus, in order to save the souls of her fellow believers. 
In 1823 the leader of a Pietistic circle in Switzerland, after having 
despatched her sister, who gave her life as a means of saving the 
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souls of her relatives, was crucified by her followers at her own 
command, in order that she might die, rise again after three days, 
and restore to life the sister whom she had slain. In 1865 two 
mothers, adherents of the 'Holy Men,' slew their sick children, 
believing them to be victims of demoniacal possession. In 1875 
a Hungarian miller, belonging to the ' Nazarenes, ' killed his son 
as an offering for his own sins, after the fashion of Abraham. 
In 1870, in Irkutsch, Russia, one of the 'Schismatics' convinced 
himself by prayer and fasting and much Scripture-reading that to 
save his soul he must be crucified. Accordingly he attempted 
self-crucifixion, and succeeded so far as the circumstances of the 
case would permit. In 1830, in the government of Perm, Russia, 
a peasant killed his child as an offering for sin, and buried the 
body in an ant-hill. Likewise, in the government of Vladimir, 
another peasant killed both his children in due Abrahamic form, 
and while the babies bled under the father's knife the devout 
mother celebrated the service by reading aloud selected portions 
of the twenty-second chapter of Genesis. In 1S54. in the govern- 
ment of Tamboff, Russia, a peasant, convinced that to save his 
soul a man must have a sin to repent of, killed a neighbor with 
an ax in order to satisfy this highly imperative condition. It is a 
part of the creed of the ' Wanderers, ' a Russian sect, that Anti- 
christ rules in high places there, and that, accordingly, good men 
must have naught to do with governmental affairs of any sort. 
In conformity with this belief, a man murdered, in various in- 
genious ways, twenty-five men, women, and children, including 
his own wife and babes, in order to free them from the danger of 
losing their souls by suffering the contaminating contact of the 
government census-taker. This occurred in 1897. The ' Deniers, ' 
another quite interesting Russian sect, believe that evil taints all 
earthly good, and that the only escape is death. In 1825 sixty of 
these men. strong in the faith, after having murdered their wives 
and children, permitted themselves to be put to death, one by 
one, by their leader. The 'Scourgers, ' who also form a wide- 
spread and influential sect in Russia, in obedience to the behests 
of their 'saviors ' are in the habit of indulging in human sacrifice, 
cannibalistic feasts, erotic dances, and other lewd procedures as 
an extremely efficacious method of keeping the hand of evil from 
off their immortal souls. So the ' Muckers ' of Konigsberg and 
the celebrants of the Black Mass in Paris afford further examples 
of the use of a ritual of erotism, coupled with a practise of the 
most abandoned and obscene behavior, to promote the eternal 
welfare of the soul. A fitting conclusion to this series of in- 
stances cited in proof of the thesis that fanaticism may become a 
source of crime is afforded by the account of the notorious 
' Skopzi. ' A belief in the practise of castration as a necessary 
means of saving the soul is a cardinal tenet of their faith. The 
diabolical cunning and ingenuity displayed by them in accom- 
plishing, with or without the victim's consent, this maiming oper- 
ation upon young and old alike make them at once the most dan- 
gerous and the most despicable of criminals. " 



nate an African, hence AJrican. Accordingly the terms Of Mir 
and Africa are identical. 

The Berlin Mission Superintendent Merensky describes what is 
now called Mashonaland in South Africa. He quotes from Por- 
tuguese accounts of the wonders of the land of Monomotape. In 
this country, in Simbabye, the Portuguese found magnificent 
ruins, described in the works of De Barros in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Immense walls are found there, built of huge stones placed 
upon each other without mortar. Over the gates of these walls 
Arabian travelers found inscriptions they could not read. A 
tower seventy feet high crowns the walls. The Arabian travelers 
report that this is regarded as the Ophir of Solomon, and it is 
known that in 1500 a.d. the Arabs brought gold from these dis- 
tricts. Portuguese admirals in 1506 found near Sofala two Ara- 
bian ships laden with gold. Merensky reports that the Boers of 
the Transvaal, who every year rode over large territories hunt- 
ing elephants, found there old orange orchards and grape planta- 
tions. When the Portuguese discovered this country they found 
here the remains of an older civilization such as ore mines, and 
at that time arms were regularly exported from Sofala to India. 
Even in Northern Transvaal are yet to be found the remains of 
old iron-smelting ovens. The inhabitants of Monomotape are 
described as being dressed in silks and cotton goods, and they 
are said to have possessed ships that sailed to India. Evidences 
of these things were seen by Merensky himself, who states that 
these people are still skilful in the manufacture of various articles. 
Owing to illness, Merensky could not reach the ruins themselves, 
but the natives speak of them with religious awe and regard them 
as sacred to the gods. 

The first modern traveler to reach these ruins was the German 
Mauch, who reports that the present inhabitants, who came there 
in the present century, claim that before them these districts were 
peopled by whites, and the ruins of their houses and manufac- 
tures are still to be seen. The ruins of Simbabye consist of two 
groups, one on a granite heap 400 feet in height, and the other on 
an elevation of 300 feet. The valley between the two hills is 
sandy and also contains ruins. The ornaments found on the 
buildings point to a Phenician source, which is in harmony with 
the statement of the Bible that Solomon sent Phenician sailors 
to the gold land of Ophir. On one of these elevations is found a 
tower sacred to Ashera or Astarte, the Phenician goddess of the 
moon. According to 1 Kings xi. 5, Solomon was a worshiper of 
Astarte. 

Since the days of Mauch two Englishmen named Pavan and 
Dunt succeeded in visiting the ruins, and the latter has described 
them in detail. In recent years this new Biblical Ophir has be- 
come the object of Christian mission enterprise. No doubt these 
mines went to decay when the Phenician commonwealth fell into 
ruins. A great deal of gold is said to be still in these districts 
awaiting the diggers. — Translation made /or Th« Literary 
Digest. 



HAS THE BIBLICAL OPHIR BEEN POUND? 

THE search for Ophir, the gold land of Solomon's period, has 
been as persistent on the part of Biblical scholars as has 
been the attempt to locate the Biblical Paradise, and the results 
have been as widely divergent. Some have sought for it in 
Africa, others in India, and others in Arabia. Probably the most 
substantial contribution to this discussion that has been published 
for decades is the work of the German traveler, Dr. Carl Peters, 
entitled "Das goldene Ophir Solomos," and largely on the basis 
of this volume the Neue Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Cottbus, 
No. 8) gives a goodly number of facts that seem to speak for South 
Africa as the proper locality : 

The oldest astronomy is that of China; according to which blue 
signifies the East, red the South, yellow the West, and black the 
North. The Chinese system of astronomy found favor among most 
of the cultured peoples of antiquity ; and accordingly we find the 
Black Sea in the North and the Red Sea in the South. The 
Turks still call the Mediterranean the " White " Sea, probably a 
change from "yellow." In Arabic red is ahr, and Africa is called 
Afir, or the Land of the South. In Latin AJer is used to desig- 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The cartoon in our issue of September 16, accompanying the article on 
"The Coming Theology," was accredited to The Christian Cynosure, from 
which we took it. We have since learned that it was originally taken from 
leaves of Healing, and should have been credited thereto. 

The conversion of a large body of Nestorians in Persia to the Russian 
(Greek Catholic) Church is, according to Rev. Samuel G. Wilson, M.A., of 
Tabriz, Persia, a movement for better protection, not a spiritual change. 
He tells in this connection the following story (.Missionary Revieiv, Octo- 
ber): "ANestorian was irrigating his fields. A fellow peasant came up 
and turned off the water to his own field. When asked why he did so, he 
replied: 'I am able to, for I am a Russian.' The first man thought it 
useless to resist, and walked away to the village. Presently he returned 
and began turning the water back to his own field. When No. 2 began to 
quarrel with him, he said: 'Go away, or I will knock you down with my 
spade. 1 have just enrolled as a Russian, too.' " 

IT has been reported for some time that a movement is afoot for a union 
of the Unitarian and Universalist churches. The chief doctrine of the 
former is historically a belief in the unity of the Godhead as opposed to a 
trinitarian conception, while the Universalists have emphasized the doc- 
trine of the ultimate salvation of all created beings. As both churches of 
late years have advanced to a ground in which merely distinctive doctrines 
are less dwelt upon, and a general spirit of what is termed liberal theology is 
emphasized, they have found themselves to be in increasing harmony. How- 
ever, there is much opposition in each church to the idea of an amalgama- 
tion. The Leader (Universalist) says that " the genuine Unitarian preacher 
can never feed the thoroughbred Universalist, and the consistent Univer- 
salist can not satisfy the genuine Unitarian." The Christian Register, the 
weekly organ of the Unitarians, has thus far been sileot on the subject. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

I T is asserted by The Morning Post, London, that the South 
* American republics fear the United States, that the dread of 
an attack will cause them to sink their differences in the future 
and to form a defensive alliance, and that the annexation of San 
Domingo, which has been so earnestly advocated in some of our 
papers, would cause this alliance to become an accomplished fact. 

So far as we can discover, all this is as yet mere rumor. There 
is some resentment in South America for our alleged assumption 
of racial superiority, and the motley crews of American war- 
vessels, escaped from the discipline of shipboard, have not always 
represented our country to advantage ; but the obvious advan- 
tage of having this nation as a friend in any quarrel nearer home 
has prevented South American governments more than once from 
serious attempts at federation. Similar influences appear to be 
at work now. The Provincia do Para claims to have discovered 
the text of a secret treaty between Bolivia and the United States, 
which runs about as follows : 

The United States will exercise diplomatic pressure on Brazil 
to secure to Bolivia her rights in the territory on the Acre, Purus, 
and Jacii rivers, according to the convention of ;S67. In case of 
war the United States will assist Bolivia to obtain money and 
arms. 

The United States will force Brazil to regulate the frontier defi- 
nitely between the Jurue and Jacary rivers. 

The United States will cause Brazil to give freedom to all 
Bolivian vessels on the rivers of the Amazon valley. At Belem 
and Manaos Bolivian goods must pass duty free. 

Bolivia will reduce the duty on American goods 50 per cent., 
and the export duty on rubber will be reduced 25 per cent for a 
period of ten years. 

In case of war with Brazil, Bolivia will cede the disputed terri- 
tory to the United States. 

In case of war the United States will bear the cost, for which 
the Bolivian customs will be mortgaged to her. 

Despite this evidence of the want of unanimity among the 
South Americans, an alliance is thought possible in many quar- 
ters. The Week, Toronto, says : 

" Since the American raid on the Spanish possessions there has 
been a change. The feeling of Spanish South Americans toward 
their ancient mother, in spite of the violence with which the bond 
was broken, is filial ; and one of the delegates, when an appeal 
was made to revolutionary sentiment, nobly answered that he 
was not wanting in love of the new, but he was wanting in hatred 
of the old. But, besides this, there have been ominous symptoms 
of American tendency to expand by filibustering in a southern 
direction. Above all, there has been manifested a spirit of un- 
scrupulous aggrandizement which could not fail to alarm the 
neighborhood." 

In England the possibility of United States supremacy in South 
America, politically as well as economically, is not viewed favor- 
ably. The Saturday Review, London, says : . 

"No political maxim has suffered such perversion as the Mon- 
roe doctrine, tho the perversion of maxims is profitable study for 
the student of politics. Monroe and Canning both spoke together 
and both meant ' South America for the South Americans. ' The 
dream of the far-seeing American to-day is 'South America for 
the North Americans. ' The dragon of Monroe serves to protect 
the golden crop against the incursions of the Old World until 
what time the fruit is wanted for a nearer neighbor. There are 
signs that that time is within measurable distance. ... If such 
a doctrine is to be pushed to its extreme limits, American enter- 
prise alone will be entitled to the active protection of American 
fleets or armies, and any hope of developing the richest lands of 
the globe must vanish for us. . . . It would be the most criminal 
folly to shut our eyes to the possibilities of the future. Enemies 



possibly, rivals certainly, we must be with the United States in 
the years to come. An irritating jobbing opposition on small 
points is to be deprecated, but we must evince a clear determina- 
tion that the broad basis of our statecraft is to vindicate our full 
shpre in the future development of South America." 

Nor could we escape serious complications with Germany. 
Germany has emphatically disclaimed all intention to annex ter- 
ritory in South America, and the Germans there aim at the estab- 
lishment of independent German states rather than political unity 
with the mother country; but German trade interests are too 
great in South America to permit their unconditional surrender 
to the United States. The Deutsche Tagcs Zeitung, Berlin, 
says : 

"The victory so easily obtained over Spain has puffed up the 
Americans to such an extent that they begin earnestly to think of 
the political and economical annexation of South America. This 
interests us not only on account of trade, but also on account of 
the continually growing and prosperous German colonies in 
Brazil. Yet Brazil is the first to be attacked. . . . Luckily trees 
do not grow into heaven. An alliance between Chile, Brazil, and 
Argentina seems to be assured, despite the chink of American 
dollars in Brazilian government circles." 

It may not be generally known that the German colonies in 
Brazil contain a strong leaven of Germans who did not like the 
United States and reemigrated to South America. Certain it is 
that the German element there have no wish for American rule. 
The Koseritz Deutsche Zeitung says : 

"Some time ago it was reported that Bremen papers advocated 
the hoisting of the German flag in the German colonies of Brazil. 
It seems now that this lie was published to turn attention from 
the real enemy. While jingo hot-heads exploit this report against 
the Germans, they fail to notice the suspicious doings of the 
Americans, doings which should be watched all the more care- 
fully as the Brazilian Government protests only mildly. ... As 
if to assist American lust for territory, the Brazilian congress re- 
fused an interpellation on the subject."— Translations made /or 
The Literary Digest. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE TRANSVAAL. 

" TT is not a question now of juggling with franchise or jury 
*■ laws. The issue is simply whether the English or the 
Dutch are to be the paramount power in Africa." This is the 
case as stated by the Montreal Herald, echoing closely the utter- 
ance made by Sir Joseph Chamberlain in a recent speech. There 
are other indications that, in the British mind at least, the issue 
has thus broadened out. The situation is thus put by a writer in 
The St. James's Gaxette, who says : 

"England has the right of one independent nation against an- 
other to make the treatment of the Uitlanders— whether her own 
subjects or not— a casus belli; but, of course, such treatment 
must be of very grave nature. The question arises. Is the treat- 
ment of the Uitlanders of such a nature that it would be regarded 
by the civilized world as a good cause for England to go to war 
with the Transvaal ; for it must be remembered that that state 
does not refuse to remove grievances, but to do so other than in 
its own way? It is, I think, not of such a nature: and therefore 
England would not be justified in making war upon the Trans- 
vaal as one independent nation against another. 

" But when one nation admits that another has suzerain rights, 
it is the duty of the subject to comply with the demands of the 
paramount power, if they are not contrary to all principles of 
right and justice. 

"Now, unfortunately, Mr. Kriiger will not admit that England 
has such rights over the Transvaal ; it is then England's duty to 
show him the error of his ways, and, if arguments won't do, then 
by blows — blows not directly in favor of the oppressed, but on 
behalf of suzerainty." 

The St. James's Gazette asserts further that, as Great Britain 
claims to be the suzerain of the Transvaal, no warning heed be 
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given the latter when Great Britain decides tostrike. Theeditor 
says: 

"In the mean while there are certain mistakes made in some 
quarters at home as to the forms to be observed in such a crisis, 
when dealing with a subordinate government like that of the 
Transvaal republic, which —whatever its own views may be — is 
not considered by Great Britain to be a sovereign state. As we 
have pointed out before, the relations subsisting between us do 
not require us to act toward the Transvaal as a rupture with a 
great power would necessitate. That is why there is no occasion 
for a declaration of war, or for resenting in a practical manner — 
as would be done in the case of a sovereign state— the imperti- 
nent message of President Kriiger asking for explanations of our 
military preparations. ... If hostilities are begun against us, 
through the insensate folly of the Boer Government, they will be 
met, and the issue accepted and carried through to the inevitable 
end. But if Mr. Kriiger simply refuses our demands, they will 
be enforced ; that is all. * 

Englishmen are not lacking, however, who continue to insist 
that this attack upon the Transvaal is criminal aggression. Even 
from Johannesburg a correspondent of The Westminster Gazette 
writes : 

" It comes to this, that the Boer is asked to legislate his country 
into our hands in the course of a few years— which is more than 
has ever been asked of any nation under the sun, unless the 
writer be badly out in his knowledge of political history. In con- 
clusion, let all fair-minded Englishmen say whether it is right, 
or even decent, for a nation like Great Britain to blackguard the 
burghers of the Transvaal in the way that is being done by a 
large portion of the British press. It is not without the bounds 
of possibility that the Boers will be goaded into a war to the death 
—even against odds such as would almost preclude the possibility 
of anything but their extinction ! " 

Goldwin Smith, too, declares in so many words that the Trans- 
vaal gold, not sympathy with the Uitlander, is the cause of Brit- 
ain's conduct, and the attitude of the non-British foreigners in 
the Transvaal shows that there is no cause for interference. The 
Germans, for instance, speak in terms of gratitude of the liberal- 
ity of the Boer Government, and an organized force composed of 
Germans, as well as detachments of other nationalities, will be in 
the field when hostilities break out. A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chronicle asserts, even, that a number of Englishmen are 
taking up arms for the Transvaal against their own country. 

In The Fortnightly Review, London, Edward Dicey writes in 
true-blue jingo style as follows : 

"In Egypt, in South Africa, in every part of the world where 
British interests are at stake, I am in favor of advancing and 
upholding those interests even at the cost of annexation and at 
the risk of war. The only qualification I admit is that the coun- 
try we desire to annex or take under our protection, the claims 
we choose to assert, and the cause we decide to espouse, should 
be calculated to confer a tangible, manifest advantage to the 
British empire. At the time of the Venezuela difficulty, I was 
one of the first publicists to deprecate any controversy with the 
United States, tho I believed, and still believe, the claims of 
Venezuela to be utterly unjust, and tho I hold the intervention of 
the Western republic on her behalf to have been legally and 
morally unjustifiable. My reason for taking this line on the 
Venezuela question was simple enough. The territory we claimed 
as belonging to British Guiana was of little or no material value 
to the British empire, and if, as seemed probable, the enforce- 
ment of our claim was certain to involve us in a war with the 
United States, we should have been entering on a contest in 
which we had everything to lose and nothing to gain." 

But Mr. Dicey believes that the Boers are not strong enough to 
win. It is also thought that the evident desire for peace on the 
part of the Continental nations encourages Great Britain. The 
Kreux-Zeitung, Berlin, says: 

"The attitude of the powers during the Peace Conference at 
The Hague has convinced the British that the Continental gov- 



ernments deeply feel their responsibility, and will not go to war 
for the sake of the Boers, even if such a war were popular. 
Europe needs peace ; if England wants war, she will not be in- 
terfered with outside of South Africa. Germany certainly will 
not interfere unless specifically German interests are endangered. " 

Some British papers profess to be sorry for the Boers, but de- 
clare that to oppose the English-speaking people is foolish, use- 
less, and wicked. Events, Ottawa, says : 

"The subjugation of the Transvaal by England and of the 
Philippines by the United States is only a matter of time ; but 
will the vaulting ambition of both countries end there? The 
United States is young at the game ; but a day will come when 
Great Britain will have to reckon with a formidable and equal 
foe. 'Then,' as one writer puts it, 'Great Britain, at the zenith of 
her power and glory and prosperity, will continue to shoot in the 
skies of international politics, a fiery and uncontrollable orb, 
until she meets the star that is rising from the East, borne on the 
wings of Autocracy and Orthodoxy, and which is slowly but 
steadily moving on the same path. Then the heavens will ring 
and shake with the tremendous clash, and we shall witness the 
truth or falsehood of the proud English creed that there is do 
end to the dominion of Great Britain, that she can only grow and 
spread her empire, and that, superior to Rome, she will achieve 
durability in the midst of supreme power." 

The advice of many Continental papers to the Boers is to strike 
the first blow, which they probably will do as soon as the rainy 
season sets in. That England will win is not considered certain, 
especially since the Free State openly sides with the Transvaal. 
"Moreover," says the Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin. M the 
British soldier is very inferior material to send against white 
men. The young Boers are confident and anxious to be led 
against the enemy. The artillery of the Boers is in good order, 
and military authorities who know both parties agree that Great 
Britain must, in order to be successful, strike a crushing blow in 
the beginning. If that blow is struck by the Boers. British rule 
in South Africa will end." — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



ENGLISH LIBERALS IN SEARCH OF A PLAT- 
FORM. 

THERE is at present practically no parliamentary opposition 
to the Government in Great Britain. The Liberal Party is 
all at sea, looking in vain for a suitable platform. Its supporters 
agree only in one point : that the old issues are worn out. A 
writer in The Fortnightly Review, London, says : 

"What is the cause of this disastrous revulsion from Liberal- 
ism ? . . . There is no doubt of the answer. The cause was the 
foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone's government. It was Majuba 
and the loss of Gordon. It was the retreat from the Transvaal 
and from the Sudan. It was the cool contumacy with which Ger- 
many helped herself to territory in South Africa and New Guinea, 
in cynical indifference to the abstract virtue of Mr. Morley's 
school of foreign policy. . . . Imperialist feeling and a continu- 
ous foreign policy must be the common virtue and necessity of 
both political parties under democracy. To recognize this is the 
first condition of the return of Liberalism to something like the 
old genuinely vital and representative composition of the party. " 

At present, so thinks the same writer, England is fairly pros- 
perous and willing to let things go as they are. But, as Lord 
Salisbury points out, lean years must follow at some time or 
other, and then the party lines will be drawn between the Haves 
and the Have-nots. It must be the business of the Liberals, as a 
true People's Party, to look to the interests of the Have-nots. 
This is also expressed by another writer in the same magazine, 
who proposes a program which we summarize as follows : 

First among practical suggestions is the taxation of land values 
in towns. It has become a crying evil that the "unearned incre- 
ment " should find its way into the pockets of a few individuals 
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without any diminution in the shape of taxes. It will be difficult 
to discover a remedy ; at present, the landlord always manages to 
shift the burden upon the shoulders of the tenant. But taxation 
of urban land values is plank one. Plank two is old-age pensions. 
Mr. Chamberlain, when pressed on this point, declared that he 
had made only a proposal, 'no promise. The Liberal Party must 
draw no such distinction. Then there is the problem of the drink 
traffic. The Liberal wire-pullers are rather nervous about it. 
The reform of the licensing system is not popular, they say. But 
that assertion is preposterous. The drink traffic is the most mon- 
strous monopoly that rears its bead in our midst, and the most 




IN "RETIREMENT." 

Sir Werdant Nark-Curt (reading Prosebery's speech): "The fel- 
low's impudence is simply appalling. Liberal party must chuck over 
Home Rule? I'll see him 'Parkered' first. Besides, what's he got to do 
with it— he's no member of our party." 

PROSF.bery (after perusing Nark-Curt's speech): " Confound his cheek. 
The idea of this fellow advising the Liberal party what to do. He don't 
belong to it." — Clarion, London. 

fertile cause of crime and misery. Popular control of the licensing 
system is a principle of the merest elementary justice. 

The reform of the House of Lords may be deferred, for the 
House of Lords is more popular to day than ever it was. The 
disestablishment of the church also is not of immediate impor- 
tance. And Home Rule must be abandoned altogether. The 
main thing necessary is that the Liberal Party establish half a 
dozen points in which the young men of the party believe. Wire- 
pulling and vote-catching tactics will not pay. 

Similar views are expressed in The Westminster Review and 
in stanch Liberal weeklies like The Spectator. Some would like 
to make Disestablishment and the reform of the House of Lords 
included in the immediate issues. Others fight shy of local veto. 
All, except the extreme Radicals, are agreed that " Little Eng- 
landism " is so unpopular that it can not be upheld by any politi- 
cal party desirous of getting into power. 



THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

THE United States has concluded a commercial treaty with 
the island of Jamaica ; but, as it is expressed in diplomatic 
parlance, Mr. Chamberlain " will advise ber Majesty to disallow 
the treaty." That is Canada's doing. The Monetary Times. 
Toronto, says : 

"It is at the request of Canada again, as in the case of the 
Newfoundland treaty, that the Jamaica treaty is to be disallowed. 
We shall doubtless hear once more from across the border that 
Canada is controlling the imperial policy. But the case is one in 
which we had some right to speak ; we have given Jamaica a pref- 
erence in oar markets, and we have gone to the expense of set- 
ting up steam communication with the island, for the purpose of 
fostering the trade between us. On general principles, too, we 
can fairly object when Jamaica discriminates against a sister 
colony which has gone out of its way to assist her as best shs 



could. It appears to be on the latter ground, discrimination 
against Canada, that the treaty is to be disallowed." 

The Montreal Herald thinks that new capital is what West 
India chiefly needs. Otherpapers pointoutthat the West Indians 
are in a state of chronic discontent, whether they are under Span- 
ish, English, French, or Dutch rfegime, and Jamaica is credited 
with being especially prone to such a state, always wanting 
money from the old country but never making any sacrifices. 
The Witness, Montreal, says: 

"The Jamaicans have never hesitated to make their sorrows 
known to the world, and periodically make it understood that 
they regard it as an inherent duty of the imperial Government to 
help them out of their troubles. . . . But the British taxpayer, 
who thus becomes responsible for the amount of these loans, is 
surely entitled to have reasonable conditions made to secure the 
proper expenditure and future repayment of the sums in question. 
Here, however, the imperial Government meets a chronic resist- 
ance to its demand for any such safeguards. . . . Incidentally, it 
may be stated that on the abolition of slavery by the British Par- 
liament, of the $100,000,000 voted as compensation to colonial 
slave-owners the Jamaican planters received nearly $31,000,000, 
or about ninety-five dollars per head for every man, woman, and 
child held in bondage. This may be regarded as a fair illustra- 
tion of the ' inimical and despotic imperial policy. '" 

The fact that filibusters from this country could encourage 
trouble in West Indian colonies at any time that the mother coun. 
try happened to be in trouble elsewhere, has made many English- 
men ask themselves whether it is worth while for Great Britain 
to keep her West Indian possessions. A writer in The Outlook, 
London, declares that Great Britain is in honor bound to keep 
the" West Indies, especially as the colored population is thor- 
oughly loyal. He adds : 

" It is no use concealing the fact that any disposal of any part 
of the British West Indies will have to regard the rights and feel- 
ings of the colored population. Their rights are the rights of 
loyal British subjects. Their feeling is that their patriotism, 
their loyalty, their devotion to Britain, their capacity to learn 
what they are taught, and their ability to progress as far as they 
ure permitted, should make Britain stand by them. There was 
a time when their rights could be bartered without their knowl- 
edge or consent ; but they now possess among them an amount 
of intelligence which intensifies the difficulties of this task. " 

But according to The Speaker, London, the Jamaicans will be 
little pleased if their treaty with the United States is not ratified. 
That paper says : 

" It is futile to deny that there is a large body of Americans 
and American sympathizers in the island — added to the half- 
million colored malcontents — and this is by no means the first 
attempt to secure a preferential market in the United States by 
sacrifices which would entail a future repentance. . . . Once 
more the best of the bargain is with the shrewd republic, altho 
an attractive veil of temporary advantage bides this from the in- 
sular eye. Happily Ottawa is again on the alert. Canada's 
trade with Jamaica has been built up slowly and under difficul- 
ties ; the Jamaica-American treaty would kill it almost at a blow. 
It was to promote this trade and strengthen the intercolonial tie 
that the Halifax and Bermudas cable was extended to Kingstown 
last year. Canada feels, and feels justly, that she is on the high 
road to prosperity ; each year her population, her exports and 
imports, the earnings of her railways, the output of her mines 
and mills advance by leaps and bounds; it would, in her opinion, 
be the sheerest folly to permit without protest the destruction 
(dictated by a policy so short-sighted as that of the Jamaicans) of 
an inter-imperial trade which could never be won back. . . . As 
a matter of fact. Jamaica has no tangible grievance, inasmuch as 
Canada's mills and soil are capable of producing everything, with 
the exception of sugar, that the United States produces ; and it 
has been pointed out that while the Americans are prepared to 
make some initial rebates for the purpose.of getting a hold upon 
the island, prices of Canadian and American merchandise do not 
materially differ." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 

THERE is one department of the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union which publishes a little paper — The New 
Crusade — edited by Mary Wood Allen, whose chief purpose is 
to persuade parents to impart to their children correct knowledge 
regarding the more secret functions of life. A publishing house 
has lately been started in Philadelphia to publish a series of 
books, written by Sylvanus Stall and Mrs. Allen, with the same 
general purpose in mind. The subject seems to be gaining more 
and more of a hearing, and in The International Journal oj 
Ethics this subject is considered by E. Lyttleton, who reaches 
the same conclusions concerning the importance that the child's 
first knowledge should be correct and dissociated from vulgar ac- 
companiments. 

Mr. Lyttleton takes account of the misgiving which deters the 
teacher or patent from imparting information on the subject — a 
sort of instinct that such information is too liable to be turned 
into poison. This false reserve is responsible for the fact that 
boys, in particular, are left to get their knowledge through the 
conversation, frequently vulgar and positively immoral, of their 
companions. Another injurious result is thus described : 

"Moreover, and this is perhaps the most serious fact of all, the 
point of view taken by boys if left to themselves must inevitably 
be selfish. This will be seen at once if the second of the two 
conditions incident to boyhood be taken into account : the normal 
growth of animal desires, far stronger in the male than in the 
female, anyhow in England. At varying ages these desires make 
themselves felt, in a very large number of cases most imperi- 
ously, in some few quite irresistibly. Ordinarily at fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, the will power being still weak, the bodily 
desires are almost at their height ; if they increase later on, so 
does the power of will and the sense of prudence, so that, nor- 
mally, the dangers of misuse are less from seventeen years on- 
ward. Now, this fact of growth, by itself, would make it difficult 
for a boy to contemplate what he has heard of sexual relations, 
paternity, sexual indulgence, and so forth, from anything but a 
selfish point of view. At the time of puberty, mysteriously and 
silently the great fact of personality, the sense of egoism, asserts 
itself, and often produces a puzzling shyness and a reserve which 
sometimes struggles for utterance but can not find it. This 
causes the view of life to be colored and interpreted by the claims 
of self, and to this is to be attributed the not very uncommon 
lapse into temporary insanity at this period, which manifests itself 
in very various and often, of course, innocuous forms — rowdiness, 
moodiness, silence, etc. — but occasionally in deceptiveness, dis- 
honesty, arson, homicide, or suicide. But how much more in- 
evitably is this selfish coloring given to the facts of sex, etc.. 
when no wholesome counterbalancing knowledge of any kind 
whatever is given, but when every single suggestion and hint on 
the subject has come from those who are under the same domina- 
ting influences of ignorance, curiosity, and the claims of self ! It 
is significant to note that of no other subject whatever can this be 
said. ... It will hardly be disputed that of all the awful evils 
which attend the violation of sexual morality — used in its broad- 
est sense — by far the larger portion are due to the initiative and 
motive power of the male sex. If, then, the reasoning is correct 
which points to the license of men as due to the falseness of their 
conceptions of all sexual matters from childhood onward, it will 
be seen how tremendous is the indictment to be brought against 
the still common practise of leaving boys to gather in a fitful and 
uncertain fashion for themselves stray fragments of vitiated in- 
formation on the most vital and most intimate of all truths of the 
natural world. " 

The writer hesitates to speak with the same confidence in regard 
to the results of parental reticence upon girls.but thinks that it must 
entail a serious intellectual loss, tho the moral loss may be less. 

Mr. Lyttleton in conclusion urges strongly two points : 

"The first is that matter is not evil. The time-honored doc- 
trine which affirms the contrary is, it is true, less confidently 



stated than formerly, and the influence of Christian teaching on 
the destiny of the human body and the marvels of physical 
science have combined to save us from any formulated theory in 
these days. Yet it remains a fact that in the popular view of this 
subject there is much that tends to depreciate one of the greatest 
of all divine or natural laws : the law -of the propagation of life. 
To a lover of nature no less than to a convinced Christian the 
subject ought to wear an aspect not only negatively innocent but 
positively beautiful. It is a recurrent miracle and yet the very 
type and embodiment of law ; and it may be confidently affirmed 
that in spite of the blundering of many generations there is noth- 
ing in a normally constituted child's mind which refuses to take 
in the subject from this point of view, provided that the right 
presentation of it is the first. Nothing can be more important 
than this, since there is in every child a native curiosity concern- 
ing every revelation of life, which leads to the first teaching 
about maternity and generation being eagerly absorbed and 
firmly stamped upon the mind at its most receptive age. It is 
nothing short of appalling to realize this simple psychological 
fact, and then to reflect on the tone in which the chance instruc- 
tors of our children handle these sacred themes — dirty-minded 
school-boys, grooms, garden-boys, any one, in short, who at an 
early age may be sufficiently defiled and sufficiently reckless to 
talk of them. No matter what palliatives may be applied later 
on, the poison thus imbibed never quite leaves the system. The 
only exceptions to this rule are the very rare cases in which the 
mind seems quite unable to take any interest in the matter; so 
innocent, in fact, as to be impenetrably dull, and children so safe- 
guarded purchase moral immunity at the cost of a certain intel- 
lectual loss. 

"This, then, is the first principle to be grasped, that there is 
nothing in natural law which may not be spiritualized in its presen- 
tation to a child. The second is that the first presentation of this 
particular subject is the one which prevails over all others. " 



The Great Wall of Babylon.— Recent archeological dis- 
coveries made under the auspices of the German Oriental Society 
show that the assertions of ancient writers about the enormous 
width of the walls of Babylon were not exaggerated. Says 
Biblia, September : " In No. 2 of the Mittheilungen of the Ger- 
man Orientgesellscbaft, the leader of the Babylonian expedition 
sent out by the society. Dr. R. Koldewey, describes the first fruits 
of that enterprise, and presents data which make it possible, for 
the first time in more than two thousand years, to test the cor- 
rectness of the claims put forth by Herodotus and Diodorus to the 
effect that the wall of the city of Babylon was so wide that several 
chariots could drive upon it side by side. The German expedi- 
tion has begun its work by digging a wide trench directly into 
the heart of the great Kasr mound from the east, and has made 
it possible to measure the famous wall. This 'gigantic bulwark ' 
consists of an outer wall 7. 25 meters [24 feet] in thickness, built 
of burnt brick bearing the stamp or impress of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and an immense wall 13. 10 meters [43 feet] thick, while the filling; 
between the two is 21.5 meters [71 feet], making the enormous 
total of 41.85 meters [138 feet]. As yet, the diggers have pene- 
trated only 17 meters [56 feet] into this mountain of ruins, but it is 
thought that now the palace walls themselves have been reached. 
The society proposes to expend as much as a hundred thousand 
marks per annum for the next five years at least in this under- 
taking. A little brochure descriptive of the work, entitled ' Baby- 
lon, ' to be issued at once, will contain an address by Prof. 
Friederich Delitzsch, delivered in March, in the presence of the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, who last year gave 20,000 
marks to the association." 



Epilepsy from Coffee.— A case is reported from Germany, according 
to Tlie New York Medical Journal, that is of especial interest to coffee- 
drinkers. It is that of "a previously healthy married woman, aged forty- 
four years, with a good family history, who acquired the habit in 1891 of 
eating daily from five to ten drams of roasted coffee-beans, while continu- 
ing to drink coffee in the ordinary way. Tremors of the hands and spasms 
followed, and finally in 1897 genuine epileptic convulsions. These recurred 
regularly every fortnight or oftener. In 1898 she was unable to obtain the 
coffee, and tho at first the fits continued, since the end of November, 1898, 
there has been only one, and that after an indiscretion in diet. . . ■ Since 
alcohol, mercury, lead, ergotin, chloroform, ether, and other poisons can 
produce epilepsy, it seems very probable that the writer's view that the 
coffee was the cause of the attacks is correct, especially since the number 
of fits decreased when the coffee was relinquished." 
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The Department has received a note from Am- 
bassador Tower, dated St. Petersburg, May 35, 
1809, in which he calls attention to the fact that 
newspapers in the United States have recently 
published articles describing Mr. Markavitch as 
the chief constructor of the Siberian Railway. 
The Russian Minister of Ways of Communication, 
Prince Hilkoff, has informed Mr. Tower that no 
one by that name was ever entrusted with the 
construction of the Siberian line, and Mr. Tower 
thinks that the error should be corrected, as it 
may lead to misunderstandings. 
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Consul Plcmacher, of Maracaibo, on April 18, 
1890, writes that according to a recent decision 
from the Venezuelan Government, licorice has 
been placed in the third class of the import tariff 
(as centimes, or 4.8 cents). 

Consul Skinner writes from Marseilles: "I am 
advised that the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway Company, headquarters at 88 Rue St. 
Lazare, Paris, has undertaken the construction 
and operation of an electric railway between 
Payet and Chamounix, at the foot of Mont Blanc. 
The line is to be in operation within twenty 
months, and it is to be presumed that the com- 
pany will be interested in propositions for ma- 
chinery and equipment. Power is to be furnished 
by the River Arve. The cars are to be automo- 
biles, each supplied with its own dynamo. The 
contract for building the road proper and provi- 
ding the water-power has been divided into two 
parts and awarded to Gagner & Freres, of An- 
nency, and Richard & Meynard, of Avignon. " 

The failure of the crops in many of the prov- 
inces of European Russia is a much more serious 
affair than is generally admitted. Nowhere has 
it been more complete than in the province of 
Cherson, which has within its borders the two 
largest exporting ports in the Russian empire- 
Odessa and Nicolaiev. During the famine year of 
1891-02 this province suffered severely , tho not as 
much as at present. The famine year found the 
peasant farmers without any reserve stock of 
grain and consequently without seed for future 
sowing or the means of subsistence until the next 
harvest. Their distress, however, had been pro- 
vided for by the erection of storehouses In the 
peasant villages, in which every house owner bad 
been obliged to place a certain quantity of grain 
for eventual public alimentation. Later on, the 
system was found to be inconvenient, and the 
grain was sold and the proceeds invested in 
interest-bearing bonds. Thus was formed the 
so-called "fund for the public alimentation." 
During the critical condition of affairs in 1801, the 
administration of the districts purchased grain 
and distributed it to the peasants at cost price for 
food and sowing purposes, and a time was stipu- 
lated for the repayment of this relief. This year 
a conference has been called in this province 
(Cherson) to take measures to deal with the situ- 
ation. The questions to be considered are the de- 
gree of failure in each district separately, the 
seed necessary for sowing the fields, the amount 
of government assistance which will be required 
during the year, and the amount of cash in public 
alimentation and other funds at the disposal of 
the administrations for relief purposes. 

The Monterey Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company is owned almost wholly by Mr. James 
Meehan, of Kentucky. Previous to the purchase 
of the Monterey foundry in 1896, it was not a suc- 
cess financially. Immediately thereafter, how- 
ever, it was remodeled, renovated, and enlarged. 
It now has a complete modern plant of American 
manufacture and represents an investment of 
$125,000. The plant comprises a foundry, machine 
shop, brass foundry, hammer shop, pattern shop, 
and a wood-working shop. About 135 men are 
constantly employed in this enterprise. Most of 
the skilled mechanics are Americans, who re- 
ceive on an average from f 5 to (8 per day. The 
laborers are all Mexicans and receive from 
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cents to $x per day. A general specialty and job- 
bing business is carried on. The specialties con- 
sist of sugar-mills of all sizes, mining and smelt- 
ing machinery, engines up to 25 horse-power, brass 
cock and fittings of all descriptions, school furni- 
ture, architectural iron work, etc. Locomotives 
are repaired and rebuilt in this foundry. The 
pig iron used therein is imported from the United 
States, the scrap iron is procured in Mexico, the 
steel used in the manufacture of tools and ma- 
chinery is imported from the United States, and 
wrought iron is purchased in the latter country 
and in Mexico. 



PERSONALS. 



The Prince of Wales, it is said, is the heavi- 
est individual risk of all the patrons of the life 
insurance business in the world. His death would 
cost English, German, French, and American com- 
panies not less than $ 10,000,000. But it is alleged 
by persons well informed on insurance matters 
that not more than $1,000,000 of this amount is for 
the benefit of the Prince's family. The other 
policies were taken out years ago for the protec- 
tion of his creditors. It is a curious fact that at 
least $3,000,000 of insurance has been placed on the 
life of the prospective King of England as a spec- 
ulation by persons who do not know him and have 
never had any relations with him whatever. The 
Chicago Record says of the circumstance: 

"This would not be possible under the insurance 
laws of the United States, but it is allowed by 
some of the English companies. Over there any 
man can secure a policy on the life of a neighbor, 
provided be can persuade the neighbor to submit 
to a medical examination or find a company which 
has recently had him examined. Thus, when the 
Prince of Wales undergoes an examination for 
insurance, lots of speculators apply to the same 
company for policies on his life, or get certified 
copies of the report of the medical examiner and 
use them with other companies. It is pure specu- 
lation. They pay a high premium, a margin, so 
to speak, or, to put it in another way, they book a 
wager with the insurance companies that the 
Prince will die before the total of their premiums 
exceeds the amount of the policy. Therefore many 
persons would be financially benefited if Albert 
Edward should drop off suddenly one of these fine 
days. The Prince is perfectly aware of this fact. 
He knows very well what advantages have been 
taken of his situation, but I do not suppose it 
makes any difference with his habits." 



When the late Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, 
was in the prime of his manhood and reputation 
he appeared for the defense in a famous murder 
trial at Louisville. The day was intensely hot, 
and the court-room was packed almost to suffoca- 
tion. As Voorhees arose to begin his argument, 
he cast his eye critically over the jury and dis- 
covered that one of its members had fallen asleep. 
Frowning with indignation the lawyer moticned 
to one of the court officers, who at once shook the 
slumberer rudely into consciousness. He was a 
fat, timid-looking man, and was so mortified and 
aghast at the enormity of his offense that he could 
hardly find words in which to reply to the sharp 
questions of the judge. He managed finally to 
blurt out that he could not help dozing off when- 
ever It was warm and the room was crowded. 
M If the gentleman always sleeps where it is warm 
and crowded," said Voorhees, majestically but 
sneeringly, "the gentleman will no doubt enjoy 
himself hugely in Hades.** There was aroarof 
laughter in the court room, but the fat man had 
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his revenge two hours later when he hung the 
jnry against Voorhees's client. 

SeSor Pi y Margal, who surprised the Span- 
ish Cortes by holding up the United States as an 
example to be followed by Spain, is, strangely 
enough, one of the leading authorities on United 
States history. He is now severity years old, 
aquiet little man, who has devoted his life to the 
stndy and advocacy of republican institutions. 
He was the president of the short-lived Spanish 
republic, and, even now, predicts that the mon- 
archy in Spain can not last long. He has written 
a history of the United States in two large vol- 
umes. 

Captains Hogarth and Wrlnge, the men who 
will sail the Shamrock, are but little over thirty 
years of age, but have been sailing in yacht races 
for several years. 

GEM. JACOB S. COXEV. who has had various 
adventures since he headed "Coxey's army," has 
evidently prospered on the whole, as he has just 
purchased an old steel plant at Millvale, near 
Pittsburg, and intends to erect a large open-hearth 
steel plant at a cost of something like $i 5 o,eoo. 
The new works will give employment to 300 men. 

The German Emperor has never been a slug- 
gard, and is usually hard at work in his study at 
five o'clock and at six on horseback, while the Em- 
press shares her husband's love of the morning 
hours, and may be seen cantering on her favorite 
mare two hours before the world breaks its fast. 

PRINCE Herbert Bismarck does not endear 
himself to bis countrymen. The object of his life 
seems to be to keep the public away from Pried- 
richsruh, and to snub every German who wishes 
to pay any kind of homage to the home of the 
great chancellor. The latest order of the Prince 
is that no beer is to be sold to visitors on his 
estate. 
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Ello, Slumppy ! 
' hands— got de 



Got the Bees.— JOOGING Jim 
Wot's de matter wid yer face 
hives 1 " 

Slumppy : "No ; I got de bees."-/^^*-. 

War Kxpenaea.-jAGCS : "War is more expen- 
sive than it was two hundred years ago." 

BAOGS: "Oh yes, they didn't have to investi- 
gate everything then."— The Journal, Detroit. 

Taciturnity.— The late Due de Sagan used to 
relate this story: King Frederick William III. 
was very sparing of word*, as is well known, but 
one day he was told there was at Toplitz, where 
be was then drinking the waters, a Hungarian 
magnate still less talkative than the king. An 
opportunity for a meeting was soon managed, 
and the following conversation took place, the 
King beginning: " Bathing?" " Drinking." 
"Soldier?" "Millionaire." "Good." "Policeman?" 
"King." "Compliments."— Boston Beacon. 

An Opinion.— One of the bravest, as well as 
one of the wittiest things that has been done lately, 
was the reply of the Rev. Doctor Newman 
Smyth, of New Haven, when the representative of 
one of the worst of modern newspapers asked 
him for "a bright, terse interview about hell " for 
its Sunday edition. Doctor Smyth very kindly 
complied with the request ; his article was as 
follows : "Hell, in my opinion, is the place where 
the Sunday edition of your paper should be pub- 
lished and circulated."— .Vews-Let/er. 

Adding Insult to Injury — "Yes, sir, it is add- 
ing insult to injury," said young Mr. Homewood, 
waraily. " That's just what it is!" "What is 
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adding insult to injury?" demanded young Mr 
Point Breeze. "Or rather, who is doing this 
thing?" "Miss Murray Hill. Only a month ago 
she refused my offer of marriage, and to-day she 
sends me an invitation to see her wed another. I 
shall be compelled to spend good hard cash for 
a wedding present too. If that isn't adding insult 
to injury, I don't know what it is.'— Pittsburg 
Chronicle- Telegraph. 

An Heroic Liar.- "That Slims is the most re- 
sourceful fellow you ever saw. His girl has a 
pretty cousin stopping with her, and he told his 
particular that he had hired an orchestra to sere- 
nade them Thursday night. As he had done 
nothing of the kind and forgot all about it, and as 
she had made arrangements to treat the sere- 
naders, Slims caught it hot and heavy when he 
next called. How do you suppose the rascal 
squared himself? " "Haven't the slightest idea." 
"Told the girl that the orchestra struck on him 
because she sang in church and didn't belong to 
the union."— Detroit Free Press. 

The Baby's Profession.— A Parisian flaneur 
relates that the following conversation took place 
in an emigration office. The father of the family 
presents himself and asks for tickets. "How 
many are you ? " asked the agent. "Three— I, my 
wife, and my child." "Good ; your age, your pro- 
fession?" "Thirty years, carpenter; my wife, 
twenty-four, needle-woman." "The boy," asks 
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remedy. No matter how weak or how much dis- 
ordered the digestion may be, Stuart's Dyspepsia 
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works or not. New life and energy is given not only 
to the stomach but to every organ and nerve in 
the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince the 
most skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach trou- 
bles can be cured. Send for little book on Stomach 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
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the agent. "Seven months." "His profession?" 
The father's eyes formed Gothic arches oh his 
forehead. "His profession, I say," repeated the 
agent, angrily. "We have no time to lose." The 
father reflects, and at last replies, "Milkman."— 
Exchange. 



He waa Busy.— "Phalim," wearily said Mrs. 
McGorry, with some difficulty making herself 
heard above the lusty howls of her leather- 
lunged offspring, "Yes will hov to howld dhe 
baby for a whoile. Try to git him quieted av ye 
can. Sure Oi'm ahl worn out wid his yells." 
"Oi'U not howld him !" indifferently replied her 
husband, who was luxuriating with his pipe and 
newspaper ; "ut's your duty, not moine. Av yez 
can't keep dhe little monkey still, lave him yell, 
for ahl Oi care." "Ut's yure duty as much as ut 
is moine! Half av him belongs to ye, anyhow." 
"Wull, thin, do phot yea plaze wid yure half, an 
lave my half holler ahl ut wants to. Oi'm busy ! " 
—Baxar. 



Current Events. 



Monday, September 1$. 

—Despatches received from General Otis an- 
nounce that the insurgents on the island of Ne- 
gros are about to surrender, and that the Ameri- 
can flag is to be raised on Sulu Island. 

—General Shrysck is chosen to succeed Sena- 
tor Wellington as chairman of the Maryland Re- 
publican state committee ; Senator Wellington 
makes a bitter attack on Governor Lowndes. 

—The official trial of the new battle-ship 
Kearsarge takes place near Boston. 

—A number of judges, examined by the Manet 
committee in New York, admit paying heavy 
assessments to political parties. 

— John Sleeper Clarke, the comedian, dies at 
Surbiton-on-Thamcs, England. 

Tuesday, September »b. 

—Admiral Dewey arrives at New York early 
in the morning, with the Olympia, two days ahead 
of the time expected. He is visited in the lower 
bay by Sir Thomas Lipton, Rear-Admirals Samp- 
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s->n and Philip, Captain Chadwick, etc. He talks 
oa the Philippines and other public questions. 

-General Otis cables that General Snyder at- 
tacked the insurgents five miles west of Cebu, and 
destroyed seven forts and a number of smooth- 
bore cannon. The War Department decides to 
create four military departments in the Philip- 
p nes. 

- Delegates from all over the world arrive in 
Washington to attend the sessions of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council. 

1! tdnesday, September rj. 

- Preparations for war continue actively in both 
England and South Africa. 

—The Olympia moves from Sandy Hook to the 
naval anchorage at Tompkinsville ; Admiral 
»ewe>y pays an official visit to the Brooklyn navy- 
yard. 

—Attorney-General Griggs gives a hearing to 
Wayne HacVeagh, counsel for the defense in the 
court-martial of Capt. O. M. Carter. 

— Capt. A. H. MoCormlck, commandant of the 
Washington navy-yard, is promoted to the grade 
of rear-admiral. 

Thursday, September *f. 

—Generals HacArtbur and Wheeler capture 
Porssc, a town eight miles from Bacolor, in Luzon. 

—Amos L. Allen is nominated by the Republi- 
cans for the vacancy caused by Speaker Heed's 
resignation and Luther P. McKinney by the 
Democrats. 

— Prealdent Sehurman, of Cornell, addresses 
the students on the problems in the Philippines. 

— Governor Roosevelt calls on Admiral Dewey 
on the Olympia, and formally tenders the State's 
greeting. Among the official callers are Generals 
Miles and Merritt, and the captains of the fleet at 
Manila. 

Friday, September iq. 

—The naval parade in honor of Admiral Dewey 
takes place. The Olympia, the Chicago, the ships 
of Rear-Admiral Sampson's North Atlantic 
squadron, and a multitude of yachts, excursion 
boats and tugs, sail up the Hudson to Grant's 
Tomb. 

—Despatches from London say that all signs 
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point to war with the Transvaal, and a squad- 
ron of British cruisers is gathering at Cape 
Colony. 

— A panic is created in the cotton-markets of 
the South by false quotations from Liverpool. 
In the New Orleans Exchange future business is 
suspended, and all contracts declared void. 

Saturday, September 30. 

—The land parade in honor of Admiral Dewey 
is held, about thirty thousand men being in line 
and marching from Grant's Tomb to the Trium- 
phal arch at Washington Square. The pageant is 
declared the most magnificent in the history of 
this country. 

— Fourteen Americans, taken prisoners by 
Aguinaldo, are released. 

—President McKinley approves the sentence of 
the court-martial in the case of Captain Oberlln 
M. Carter, corps of engineers. 

—The Democrats of Ohio open their campaign 
with a meeting at Hamilton, addressed by John 
R. McLean and others. 

Sunday, October 1. 

— All despatches from the Transvaal point to 
war, and the Boers' forces are massed around 
the region of Laing's Nek. 

—The German Government pays Spain 15,000,000 
pesetas as the price of the Caroline Islands. 

—Elaborate preparations are made for Dewey's 
reception in Washington, The admiral receives 
at the Waldorf-Astoria delegates from Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Litebabt 
Dioest." 



Problem 430. 

Br A. Regoio, Milan. 
First Prize "Paaquin" Tourney. 
Black— Pour Pieces. 
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White-Six Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 421. 

By B. Schwann. 
Second Best, Brighton Society Informal Tourney. 
Black— Five Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 414. 
Key-move, R— Q 8. 
No. 415. 

P— B 5 Kt— B6ch Q-B mate 

*" K-K 4 *' K-K 5 or Q 4 3 

Kt— Q 6 cb Q— Kt 3 ! mate 

' Kt— Q 5 ' K— K 4 must * 

K— Kt 3 Q— B 4, mate 

1. a. 3- 

R(Kta)xKt Any 

P— Ktj Q- B 4, mate 

*' R (R a) x Kt' Any 

Q— B 3 ch Q-B 4, mate 

i. a. 3- 

P-B6 K-Qs 

Q— B 3 ch Kt— B 6, mate 

1. a. 3- 

P— Kt 7 K moves 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; T. R. 
Denison, Asheville, N. C; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Erhngham, 111.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, 
W. Va.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston. Elizabeth City, 
N. C ; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennes- 
see; R. Anderson, Palmer, Neb.; Dr. H. W. Fan- 
nin, Hackett, Ark.; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; Dr. 



L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg, Man.; A. Marshall, St. Louis; W. 
MQller, New York City. 

414 only: M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; C. E. 
Lloyd, Washington C. H., O.; "Sinbad the Sailor," 
Auburndale, Mass. ; C. F. McMutlan, Madison C. 
H., Va.j F. L. HitchcocU, Scranton, Pa.; S. C. 
Starke, Montgomery, Ala.; G. W. S-V., Canton, 
Miss. 

415 only: D. E. Thomas, Center, Ind. ; the Rev. 
J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla. 

Comments (414): "Thoroughly tempered with 
the Pulitzer touch and tact, taste and thrift "— I. W. 
B.; "Key adroitly hidden; variations fine"— F. S. 
F.; "The finest problem I have seen. Compli- 
cated and exquisite "— S. M. M. ; "A first-class s-er 
for beauty and variety "— F. H. J.; "Ingenious" 
— H.W. F. ; "Beautifully variegated"— A K.; "It's 
adandy"-L. A. L. M.; "A beauty, but not diffi- 
cult"— M.M.; "Easy, but well constructed "— C. D. 
S.; "Ingenious and beautiful "— C. F. McM.; "A 
pretty set of combinations ; but the position seems 
a very improbable one "— S. C. S. ; "Such composi- 
tions are always welcome"— W. M. 

(415): "An exquisite gem and stratagem "—I. W. 
B.; "An old theme with new variations "— F. S. P.; 
"A fine problem. The interest turns on the R x 
Kt variations, and, in this respect, it is masterly" 
—P. H. J ; "Very good Jcey and difficult "— H. W. 
F. ; "Admirable "—A K. ; "As touRh as the author's 
name"-L. A. Le M.; "Excellent"— J. G. L.; "This 
is what Blackburne used to term a 'miss in 
baulk,' using a billiard expression "— W. R. C; 
"Not brilliant, but constructive "— W. M. 

The Rev. S. M. M. got 410; G. W. S-V., 411; A. 
M., 41a, 413; Dr. O. F. Blankingship, Richmond, 
Va.,4.3. 

Fine Chess. 

In a game between V. Tietz (White) and A. 
Kamish (Black), played recently in Carlsbad, this 
position was brought about : 

White (13 pieces): K on Q Kt sq ; Q on Q 3 ; Bs 
on Q sq and Q Kt 6; Kts on K a, K B sq ; Rs on K 
Kt 6 and Q B sq ; Ps on K Kt a. K R 5, Q 4, Q Kt a, 
Q R 3- 

Black <ii pieces) : K on Q a ; Q on K R a ; B on 
Q B 3, Kt on Q R 3 ; Rs on K sq and K B 3 ; Ps on 
K 3. K R 3, Q 4, Q Kt 4, Q R 4. 

White having the move, the continuation was as 
follows: 

R x B Q x Pch B— R 4 ch P— Q Kt 3 ch 

*' KxR ' Kx Q 3 ' K-B 5 *' K— Q 6 
B— Kt s ch R-Kt 4 ch Kt— K 3, mate 

5. 6. 7- 

K-K s K-B 4 

If Black (3d) plays K x B, then Kt— B 3 ch, and 
Kt— Q a mate. 

White's 6th: It will be observed that since White 
sacrificed his Queen his Rook has been pinned by 
the Black Queen. The Rook is now released, and, 
curious to note, the Black King can not expose 
check. 

—Prom The Weekly Courant, Newcastle, En*. 

Mr. Steinitz Interviewed. 

The Times, Hereford, England, tells us that Mr. 
Steinitz is much amused at some of the criticisms 
which have been penned on his play in the late 
tournament. "Because for the first time in my 
life I have played in a tournament without win- 
ning a prize the critics are trying to make out that 
I am played out," said Mr. Steinitz. "Three years 
ago, at Buda Pesth, both Tarrasch and Maroczy. 
in a tourney of thirteen players, won no prizes, 
but no one ventured to suggest then that those 
players were used up. I did badly in the late 
tournament because I threw away game after 
game which I ought to have won, as other players 
often do. Whenever a competitor in a tourna- 
ment begins badly, as I did in this, he is apt to 
play desperately in the effort to ' pull up,' and 
loses more in consequence. In more than one 
game I refused to draw when offered, and lost 
in trying to win." We venture to remark that in 
former years it was generally supposed to be one 
of Mr. Steinitz's strongest points that he never 
failed to win a won game, or lost a game which 



could be drawn. "That is just where people were 
wrong," said the veteran. "No great player 
blundered oftener than I have done. I was 
Champion of the World for twenty-eight years, 
because I was twenty years ahead of my time. I 
played on certain principles, which neither Zuker- 
tort nor any one else of his time understood. The 
players of today, such as Lasker, Tarrasch, Pills- 
bury, Schlechter, and others, have adopted my 
principles, and, as is only natural, they have im- 
proved upon what I began, and that it the whole 
secret of the matter." 

Garnet) from the London Tournament. 

Russia vs. France. 
Ruy Lopez. 



T8CH1GORIN. JANOWSK1. 

White. Black. 
1P-K4 P-K4 
a Kt— K B 3 Kt-Q B 3 

3 B-Kt s Kt— B 3 

4 Castles. Kt x P 

5 P-Q 4 B-K a 

6 Q— K a Kt-Q 3 

7 Bx Kt KtPxB 
8PxP Kt— Kta 
9 R-K sq(a) Castles 

10 Kt-H, R-Ksq(b) 

11 Q-B 4 Kt— B 4 
1a Kt— K Kt B x Kt 

5(c) 

13 B x B (d) Q x B 

14 Q x Kt R— K 3 



TSCH1GORIN. JANOWSKI. 

White. Black. 
>5QR-Qsq(e)P-B 3 

16 Q-B 4 P x P 

17 Kt— K 4 Q-B 5 

18 P-K Kt 3 Q-B 4 

'9 Kt-B 5 P-Q 4(0 
ao Q-B 3 R— B 3 
aiR-Qa P-Ks(k) 
aa Q— Kt 3 B- r 
a 3 Q-Kt7 QR 
34QXBP 6— Kt 4 
' R-Qsq(i) B— R 6 
Kt 5 (j) R x P 
XKPOOQ-B4 
28 P-K Kt 4(1)R-" 
Resigns. 



as QR 

26 Q-I 

27 Kt j 



B- K 3 (h) 
— K B sq 



-Kt 7 ch 



Notes (.abridged) from The American Chess Maga- 
xine. 

(a) The defense selected in this Instance is the 
one that was generally adopted in reply to the 
text move throughout the tournament. The at- 
tack initiated by Pillsbury's innovation or, rather, 
revival of an old line can not be said to have 
proved as effective as the first experiments had 
promised. 

(b) This is withont doubt essential to Black's 
proper development and is the key to his defense. 

(c) Quite a novelty and, as such, a great relief 
from the monotony of the other variations. 

(d) Q x Kt here has at least the advantage of 
not developing the Black Queen. 

(e) Doubtless White speculated too much on 
the strength of his position or the backward char- 
acter of his opponent's game, as there was abso- 
lutely no necessity to lose the K P. Either Q— Q 
4 or R 5 was available, with preference for the 
former, which could be followed by P— B 4. 

(0 In the nick of time, and effectually blocks 
the attack, while at the same time a most danger- 
ous center is formed. 



(g) This practically seals White's fate, and 
from now on he is as put 

the Parisian. 



1 putty in the skilful hands of 



(h) To prevent the loss of the K P, inasmuch as 
the Q P was pinned by the previous move. 

(!) Of course, if as Kt x B, Q x R, and Black will 
win the adverse Kt at his leisure by R— K sq. 

(j) He has no alternative, for if a6 Q x P ch. Q 
x Q ; a7. R x Q, R x P, and a mate in a few 
moves can not be averted. 

Wonder* of Chess. 

A mathematical Chess-player, according to The 
Manchester News, "has attempted to calculate the 
number of moves on the Chess-board. He starts 
with the fact that each player has twenty possi- 
ble moves from which he must select his first 
move. He then tells us that the number of pos- 
sible ways of playing the first four moves only, 
on each side, would be 318,079.564 000. If, then, 
any one were to play without cessation at the rate 
of one set a minute, it would take him more than 
600,000 years to go through them all. The number 
of ways of playing the first ten moves on each side 
is 169,518,839,100,544,000,000,000,000,000. Thesefigures 
are probably in defect, rather, than excess, of the 
actual number. On their basis, however, and 
considering the population of the whole world to 
be 1,483,000,000 (Levaseur's estimate), more than 
317,000,000,000 years would be needed to go through 
them all, even if every man, woman and child on 
the face of the globe played without cessation for 
that enormous period at the rate of one set per 
minute, and no set was repeated." 

College Chess. 

A match between the Chess experts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and of Harvard will be 
played early in November. The leader of the 
Harvard team is the great Southard, while the 
Pennsylvanians have as their first man Griffith, 
who played two games with Southard, winning 
one. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



ADMIRAL DEWEY'S RETURN AND THE GER- 
MAN-AMERICANS. 

THE German-American papers accord as hearty a reception to 
Admiral Dewey as those printed in English, but their ad- 
miration is for the man rather than the deed which brought him 
into prominence. The Staats-Zeitung, New York (Sunday edi- 
tion) says: 

"The man's countrymen, always prone to exaggerate, have 
received him as they received no one before. But what one hears 
and sees of his character supplements and corrects the sketch the 
newspapers have furnished of his character in a most pleasing 
manner. What he has done and said since bis arrival shows that 
be himself knows the exact value of his deeds, that he is aston- 
ished at the reception given him, and does not wish to be made 
too much of. This modesty reveals true greatness, and must win 
the hearts of all. The hour when he lands at his quiet Vermont 
home will seem more happy to this man of duty than the glare of 
the New York festivities." 

The Staats-Zeitung hopes the New Yorkers did not fleece the 
strangers who visited the city beyond all endurance. "Our coun- 
try cousins," says the paper, "have a way of revenging them- 
selves at the ballot-box." The Chicago Staats-Zeitung. and in- 
deed all the German-American papers, fancy they know of greater 
men than Dewey in American history. "The exaggeration of 
the last days was such that actually some contemporaries printed 
in English did not like it," says the paper. The Volksblatt, 
Cincinnati, says: 

"The celebrations receive a curious light from the fact that the 
very first people who received the returning admiral are of such 
very different make. If a Croker had any say in the matter, a 
Dewey would have had no command. An influential politician 
would take his place, and the American navy would be no better 
than the Spanish. This lesson should be learned. The honest 



administration which prevails in the navy must be introduced in 
other departments. If the American people celebrate Dewey's 
return in this spirit, the advantage will be theirs. If we honor 
again a returning hero, it is to be hoped that he will be received 
by better men." 

The same paper thinks much of New York's enthusiasm was 
" business enterprise. " The Freie Fresse. Chicago, says : 

"Dewey's modesty is, no doubt, partly due to the fact that he 
judges his exploit from the standpoint of an expert. No one 
knows better than he that the antiquated Spanish ships which be 
destroyed in the bay of Manila were altogether unable to oppose 
his modem vessels to an appreciable extent. The entrance into 
the bay, indeed, was not without danger, but the Filipinos were 
then our allies, and from them he learned what mines and bat- 
teries were dangerous, and so he could avoid them. Dewey is 
an able, brave officer, and withal a man possessed of ordinary 
common sense. Should a more difficult task be demanded of 
him, he would no doubt succeed, but he evidently does not like 
being placed in the same category with men like Nelson until he 
has done a deed worthy of a Nelson." 

Even the Socialist papers, like the New York Volks-Zeitung, 
admit that Dewey is a man worthy of respect. But they protest 
against the "cult of heroes" in this case because the rebellion in 
Cuba was begun with American money in the interest of Ameri- 
can capitalists, because tyranny, not freedom, follow? in the foot- 
steps of the American wherever he goes. " We acknowledge the 
justice of one war only, a war for absolute freedom, a war of 
conquest cloaked in national 'patriotism,' and serving only the 
meanest capitalist interests does not deserve our support, " says 
the Volks-Zeitung. The New Jersey Freie Zeitung, Newark, 
thinks it would be well if the Americans bad as much tact as 
Major-General Hutton, of the Canadian militia, who refused to 
let his Highlanders participate in a celebration "of what he 
rightly considers a glorification of the victory over a power which 
is diplomatically on good terms with Great Britain." The 
Wdchter und Anxeiger, Cleveland, says : 

" The Leader says : ' Why is Dewey received in such grand 
style? Simply because he won a decisive victory for the United 
States— a victory which ended Spain's rule in the Orient and ele- 
vated the United States to the rank of a world power. ... As 
commander of the American fleet he opened the policy of expan- 
sion.' There you are! . . . Dewey is ffited because be inaugu- 
rated the policy of expansion, i.e., imperialistic thieving. Not 
as champion of liberty, but as successful mercenary of bandittism 
is he received with all this row in the 'imperialist ' metropolis. 
By the way. The Leader says 'our Government was asked to 
solve these new questions. ' Who asked ? Perhaps the word of 
Creation ? The world in general would like to know. " 

A feature of the New York celebrations most pleasing to the 
German-American editor was the reception accorded to Schley, 
whom they consider the real victor of Santiago. Sampson, who, 
they assert, neither discovered the Spanish fleet's retreat nor de- 
stroyed it, and whose rank they think to be due to political in- 
trigue, is not popular among the German-Americans. Moreover, 
they are inclined to regard Schley's treatment by the Administra- 
tion as a slight to themselves, and an attempt to glorify a mac of 
English descent at the cost of a more meritorious German- 
American. The New Yotk Morgen,Journal, the German edi- 
tion of The Journal, and which has an influence similar to that 
of the English edition, says : 

"The people have spoken. They have seen Schley and Samp- 
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son in the same parade, and they have treated the 'pushful one ' 
as coolly as they deified the victor of Santiago. . . . Republican 
governments may be -ungrateful, the sovereign people are not. 
. . . The people have shown unmistakably and forcibly that, 
despite all intrigue, despite all machinations of the Administra- 
tion, not the favorite and sycophant Sampson, but Schley is known 
to be the hero of Santiago — Schley, the only too modest descend- 
ant of a schoolmaster in the Palatinate. "— Translations made 
/or The Literary Digest. 



THE PRESIDENTS TOUR. 

SOME comment has been aroused by the trip of the President 
and his Cabinet on what the opposition papers call a 
"stumping tour" through the Central and Northwestern States. 
The Democratic press bad been commenting with some acerbity 
on the supposition that the President's train would make frequent 
stops in Ohio, and that he would deliver a number of speeches to 
help the Ohio Republican campaign ; but the President, either to 
take the breeze out of his opponents' sails or for some other rea- 
son, went through his home State almost in silence, beginning 
his series of speeches in Illinois. A picturesque feature of the 
trip was the meeting of President McKinley and Mr. Bryan at the 
unveilin, of a soldiers' monument in Canton, 111., where Mr. 
Bryan sat on the platform while the President spoke, after which 
the two grasped hands warmly, and Mr. Bryan, by invitation, ad- 
dressed the same audience. 

The tenor of the speeches of the President and the members 
of his Cabinet has been that of rejoicing over present prosperity, 
and determination, as the President said at Quincy, 111., "to up- 
hold at any cost the flag and the honor of the nation." At Peoria, 
III., the President said : "I face to-day the defense of the flag. 



That is what we do wherever and whenever that flag is assailed 
and with us war always stops when the assailants of our flag face 
Grant's terms, ' Unconditional surrender. ' " Attorney-General 
Griggs said at Quincy, 111. , in reference to the Philippine prob- 
lem : "The answer that is to be made to those who ask what we 
are going to do about it is the plain and simple answer that was 
given in 1861 — 'If any man attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot. '" 

The New York Sun (Rep.) thinks that the hearty receptions 
accorded to the President's speeches prove that there is a wide- 
spread approbation of his policy. The New York Times (Ind. ) , 
which has approved the administration hitherto, thinks that "the 
speech-making is pitched in too high a key," that the exhortation 
to "stand by the flag" and the feeling that we should "thank 
God " that the country is " safe " at every railroad station " is not 
dignified and is not sensible." The New York Evening Post 
(Ind.) suggests that an appropriate motto for the private car of 
the Presidential party would be, " We are out for the old flag and 
a renomination." The Springfield Republican (Ind.) , while ma- 
king no objection to "Presidential stumping," remarks that Presi- 
dent McKinley has indulged in it more than any of his predeces- 
sors, and fears that it may make the judicious grieve, and perhaps 
lose him some of their respect. The Philadelphia Times (Ind. 
Rep.) speaks of it as "the McKinley circus." The Washington 
Star (Ind.) considers such a campaign tour perfectly proper, as 
the Administration is on trial and should have a chance to speak 
for itself. The Rochester Post-Express (Rep.) says : 

"These patriotic speeches have a special significance in connec- 
tion with the challenge that the Democrats of Ohio. Iowa, and 
elsewhere have issued. Wherever the followers of the latter have 
had the courage of their convictions, they have denounced the 
policy of the Government in the hope that they could thus secure 
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another lease of power. If they thought that the Administration 
or the Republican Party would be afraid to accept the challenge, 
they have only to read the speeches from which we have quoted. 
The issue is frankly made. " 



CHARGES OF CORRUPTION AT MANILA. 

GRAVE and specific charges of corruption are brought against 
prominent administrative officers in the Philippines by Pri- 
vate Napoleon E. Guyot, of Company G. First Colorado volun- 
teer infantry, who was detailed at Manila for special duty in the 
office of the auditor of public accounts, and who has recently re- 
turned home after a two-months' illness there. The Springfield 
Republican publishes Mr. Guyot's charges, together with similar 
charges made by Rev. Peter MacQueen, who has just returned 
from the Philippines. The Republican isvigorously anti-expan- 
sionist, but it disclaims any partizan motive in publishing these 
charges. It says : 

"It is with no desire to embarrass the Government that the 
statements of these men are printed. If men apparently re- 
sponsible and sincere should come along with like charges against 
the integrity of the federal official service in New York or Boston 
or Havana, it would be a public duty to place them before the 
people and call the attention of the Government to them. Manila 
is now governed by the United States, and when charges are 
made against the integrity of. the administrative service there the 
duty of publicity is no less than it would be in other cases nearer 
home. Inasmuch as no experiment in governing distant depend- 
encies can possibly succeed without the most spotless purity of 
service by American officials, it is evident that if corruption ex- 
ists at Manila under American rule, the sooner it is stamped out 
the better. " 

Before making public Mr. Guyot's charges, The Republican 
made some investigations as to his reputation for veracity in 
Pueblo, Colo., his home town, with the following result: 

" Mr. Guyot's reputation for veracity is testified to by James W. 
Coulter, judge of Pueblo county ; by Miles G. Saunders, district 
attorney, also of Pueblo, and by others. Mr. Guyot's charges 
have been prepared for publication by Henry O. Morris, of 
Pueblo, whose character for honor and truthfulness is sustained 
by Messrs. Coulter and Saunders, and also by Pueblo business 
men." 

Mr. Morris's written account of Mr. Guyot's charges proceeds 
as follows : 

"For some reason unknown to Mr. Guyot, Major Kilbourne 
was succeeded as auditor of public accounts [in Manila] by 
Lieut.-Col. Charles L. Potter, chief engineer officer of the Eighth 
Army Corps. The change occurred about November 5. 1898. 
This man Potter, Mr. Guyot says, is thoroughly dishonest and 
incompetent, and during the months of October. November, and 
December, 1898, while Mr. Guyot was connected with the office, 
its affairs were conducted in a manner well calculated to improve 
the financial condition of Lieutenant-Colonel Potter. 

" But it is in the department of Lieut. David L. Brainard, chief 
commissary, and Lieut.-Col. James VV. Pope, chief quartermaster, 
that the greatest frauds were manipulated, while Lieut.-Col. 
Charles L. Potter must have bad a complete understanding with 
his colleagues in crime, else he would never have passed the 
fraudulent bills, now approved by him and on file in Washington. 
Mr. Guyot relates that while in the office he repeatedly called the 
attention of Potter to the most glaring discrepancies in the ac- 
counts, but on being 'callea down ' by Potter he desisted. Such 
amass of falsification, duplicating of names on pay-rolls, over- 
charges for merchandise, etc., Mr. Guyot says he never before 
saw or dreamed of in all of his experience. 

"It is the English mercantile firms that profit most by Ameri- 
can occupation of the Philippines. The great English firm of 
Warner Barnes & Company seems to be the favorite of General 
Otis and Colonels Brainard and Pope. The commissary supplies 
purchased in Manila are paid for at rates of from 100 to 200 per 
cent, above the regular Manila prices. Mr. Guyot says that he 
recorded one bill for fancy groceries, and on checking it, with the 



prices of the same articles in any store in Manila, figured out a 
net steal of $5,000. Quantities of high-class wines, groceries, and 
other articles were bought for the Spanish hospitals. Whether 
the sick and wounded Spanish prisoners ever received these Mr. 
Guyot is unable to say, but certainly such things were scarce in 
American hospitals. 

" Hundreds of tons of fresh beef lying in the refrigerators of 
ships in the bay, ostensibly the property of the United States, 
would be transferred by condemnation, or other methods, to the 
ownership of Warner Barnes & Company, to be repurchased in a 
day or two at an advanced price, and all this without the beef 
ever leaving the refrigerator ships. Flour was purchased at such 
a frightful price that Mr. Guyot called the attention of his chief 
to it, and the bills now on file, unless tampered with, show the 
extortion. Four ounces per day were taken from each soldier's 
ration of fresh beef, and inferior rice substituted. A big profit 
for somebody was made by selling the beef to foreign firms, and 
paying double price for the rice. The men grew to despise the 
rice, but Jheir protests were not strong enough to interfere with 
'business. ' 

"Warner Barnes & Company had the contract to keep the Gov- 
ernment supplied with cascoes for a term of months. The cas- 
coes are native boats about seventy feet long, and are used in 
taking goods from vessels to shore and vice versa. They are 
worked mostly by hand power, but sometimes they are towed. 
This same firm furnished crews, and. by presenting 'fake ' bills 
' worked ' the Government out of thousands of dollars. One day 
a rudder on a cascoe was broken by the men working under con- 
tract with Warner Barnes & Company. This firm sent in a bill 
for $50, three times the value of the rudder, hitched to a bill of 
$650 for the time the cascoe lay idle. This bill was allowed by 
the office of the United States auditor of public accounts. The 
English firm, in fairness, should have paid the Government a 
penalty for not furnishing an extra cascoe. Mr. Guyot protested 
against this payment, but was snubbed for his pains. 

"One of the biggest steals perpetrated was committed shortly 
after August 12. 189S, when the siege was raised. A cargo of 
opium came into the harbor, and the difference between the rev- 
enue paid to the Government and what shtould have been paid 
made a fortune for a few men in the custom-house. One under- 
strapper who did not get a fair 'divvy' gave this steal away. 
One official was removed and Lieut.-Col. George H. Colton took 
his place, while the steal was hushed up by order of General 
Otis. If the Government wishes to unearth this matter, it can 
easily be done, notwithstanding the lapse of a year. 

"Among the merchants the general understanding is that the 
revenue office under American rule is a greater den of thieves 
than under Spanish authority. As one merchant naively puts it, 
'When the Spanish were here we only had to "fix " one official, 
now we have to go down the line from collector to office boy. ' 

"The archbishop of Manila came out the loser to the extent of 
several thousand sacks of rice, which 'got lost ' between the 
church, where it was stored in old Manila, and where it was sold 
by the United States authorities. In this case the officers were 
generous, giving the archbishop about one half of his dues. 

"Ostensibly thirty cents a day per man is paid to each sick sol- 
dier ; at least that is what is charged up against the people of the 
United States. But as a matter of fact, not a penny or its equiv- 
alent ever reaches the poor devils in the hospitals. Mr. Guyot 
was sick in the hospital for nearly two months, and discloses that 
had it not been for the fact that two of his old smelter friends, 
named Ropp and Englehardt, sent a box of canned food to him, 
he would have starved. The hospital at Malate, under the con- 
trol of Captain Keifer. is considered the worst in the lot. Every 
one there steals, from the captain down. The captain sells the 
luxuries furnished by the Government, and gives the sick and 
wounded soldiers hard tack and canned beef. The principal hos- 
pital, the 'First reserve,' is not so bad, but a fortune is being 
made there out of the extra 30 cents per day for each sick man. 

"The regular price paid for the use of caraboas, or buffalo 
teams, is $1.75 a day. Colonel Pope pays Warner Barnes & Com- 
pany $8 a day for every caraboa furnished by this firm on govern- 
ment work. A contract made with a man earned Dr. M. Carmen 
to furnish water buffalo teams covered an immense field. It pro- 
vided for the payment to Carmen of $4 a day for buffalo teams, 
and for 80 cents a day for each Filipino or Chinese laborer fur- 
nished by Carmen. Under this contract, which paid double price 
in each case, Carmen must have made a fine profit, as hundreds 
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of teams and thousands of coolies have been employed for 
months. " 

Rev. Peter MacQueen, pastor of the Day Street Congregational 
Church of West Somerville, Mass. . who was chaplain of a regi- 
ment in the Philippines and who has recently returned, has given 
out a statement which seems to corroborate Mr. Guyot's charges. 
"The two views supplement each other," says The Republican, 
"in a curious, even a remarkable, manner. One speaks from in- 
side knowledge, and the other from outside. Each of these wit- 
nesses has come forward independently of the other, and at about 
the same time. " Mr. MacQueen says in part : 

"The custom-house (at Manila) is a seething abomination and 
a scum. I always lost everything I had coming through it. 
Other men paid and got through. It is run by military incom- 
petents. One chief ran it a few months, and then tried to start 
a bank. People say they are not honest. I know they are not 
polite. Military men and civilians said to me, 'You dare not tell 
what you know when you get home. ' 

"There are Americans going into Manila who do not represent 
even the average class of American citizens. Take some of the 
civilians. There is a Mr. Brown, whose name is Baranski, and a 
Mr. Carmen associated together in the American commercial 
company. I have it on the authority of Mr. Kaelin and Timothy 
W. Coakley of the Philippines- American Company that Carmen 
and Brown sell tomatoes for $7. 50 per case, whereas the duty on 
tomatoes is $8 per case. Mr. Kaelin showed me some correspond- 
ence of the War Department in relation to the selling of provi- 
sions by the Commissary Department to civilians. One can see, 
of course, that this would ruin the grocery and provision trade 
among the civilian population of Manila ; but that it is done very 
widely there is no manner of doubt. 

" It is said that Mr. Carmen came to Manila six months ago a 
penniless man, and that to-day he has a monopoly of the Nipa 
Thatch and the cascoes for transportation of the Pasig River. 
Mr. Brown is often seen with American officers, when these offi- 
cers are intoxicated, taking them to their homes. I have watched 
him thus again and again; in other words, evidently influencing 
them in his interest. It is said that Mr. Brown has gone so far 
as to bribe those in charge of the United States tugs, which tow 
the cascoes of provisions from the transports to the wharves, and 
are not examined by the custom-house officials. It is said that 
some of these tugs tow into the side of the walled city cascoes 
from merchant ships, discharge their cargo, and never pay cus- 
toms. Mr. Brown is connected with the saloon business, and 
that is the business which flourishes best in Manila. Everybody 
tries to get a saloon ; General Otis will not give a license to an 
ex-soldier. This is good as far as it goes, but it goes such a 
short way that it only irritates the ex-soldiers. ...... 

"I think the impression was growing among the Spaniards and 
Pilipinos, as well as our own people in Manila, when I left, that 
some of the American civilians and soldiers could give the Span- 
iards cards and spades and beat tbem at the game of theft. 

"There is no use in any American citizen trying to get into 
Luzon just now to start a business, because, if he takes in his 
merchandise honestly through the custom-house, it would be 
impossible for him to make a living. These things are not pleas- 
ant to say, but when your own countrymen all through the city 
laugh and sneer at such things, there must be some truth in 
them." 

The New York Tribune published not long ago a letter bearing 
on the same subject from a naval officer whom The Tribune de- 
scribed as "one of the most intelligent and well-known naval offi- 
cers of high rank now on the Asiatic station." This officer said 
that any one in the government employ who can give or procure 
for a steamer clearance papers to a closed port "can have any 
amount of money be chooses to ask " ; for with such papers the 
steamer will simply be warned away from the port by our steam- 
ers, without tbem it would be confiscated or sunk. " For this 
reason," says the officer, "clearances are exceedingly valuable. 
The temptations are, therefore, notorious. The Spaniards kept 
very few ports open, and trade with others represented personal 
emoluments. It was not a question merely of revenue to the 
state. Men are mortal, even if they are not Spaniards or 



' friendly natives, ' and unless the matter is handled quickly and 
sternly and an accounting called for. there will be an adminis- 
tration installed out here which in spots— and large spots — will 
be as scandalous as anything ever known to Spain. There are 
already ominous whispers of financial irregularities, but the cen- 
sor system is all-pervading. Washington should act promptly to 
prevent demoralization later." 

The Boston Herald, after noticing some of the evidences of 
political corruption displayed in this country, says : 

"It was natural, with these tendencies existing, that the oppor- 
tunities afforded at Manila should not be neglected. Here are 
war operations several thousand miles from home, and with a 
helpless people to a great extent for the victims of fraud. . . . 
These charges are so extreme as to seem on their face incredible. 
Yet they are made by a man who had the best opportunities of 
knowing with regard to them, who had sustained previously to 
his enlistment an excellent character, and who is vouched for by 
the best citizens of his vicinage. ... If a tithe of what is stated 
above is true, there is gross incompetency, in which rascality 
runs riot, and the appeal made to the Government by the army 
officer quoted can not have too early attention. " 



INSURANCE SURPLUS AND POLICY- 
HOLDERS. 

THE unanimous decision of the New York State court of ap- 
peals against Mr. Emil Green" — whose suit against the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company was considered in these col- 
umns June 3 — is of considerable interest to the large number of 
people holding endowment life-insurance policies. Unless fur- 
ther developments occur, the companies and not the policy-holders 
will continue to control the surpluses. According to this deci- 
sion, the policy-bolder is entitled to a share of the surplus, but only 
such a share as the directors may decide. The decision says : 

"We think the principle which controls the disposition of sur- 
plus earnings of a stock corporation is applicable here. In these 
cases it has often been held that until dividends have been de- 
clared a stockholder had no right of action at law to recover any 
part of the fund applicable for that purpose. In a sense, all the 
funds in the possession of a mutual insurance company, over and 
above its immediate and present liabilities, may be regarded as 
surplus ; yet it is not for that reason understood as belonging to 
or to be immediately distributed among the policy-holders, either 
by them or by the company. The word surplus, like the word 
liabilities, has a special meaning, which has arisen in this branch 
of the insurance business. Such surplus could be held by them 
not only for the protection of their policy-holders, but as an in- 
ducement to the public to insure. In the absence of fraud all the 
acts of the officers are conclusive." 

To which the New York Sun makes this rejoinder : 

"Without disrepect to the decision of the court of appeals or 
suggesting in any way that it is not good law, it may be ques- 
tioned whether its analogy of a stockholder in a corporation to a 
policy-holder in a mutual insurance organization is a just one. 
The stockholder can sell his shares, receiving therefor a sum 
which represents a pro rata interest in the undivided and well- 
known profits of the concern. This is shown in the high market 
quotations of the stocks of many companies which have never 
made any distribution of profits whatever. The holder of an in- 
surance policy has no such recourse." 

The New York Evening Pvst considers the decision in har- 
mony with the principles of justice : 

"The unanimous decision of the court of appeals 'in favor of 
the Equitable.' as some of the papers state it. is, in reality, in 
favor of all the assured but Greeff. The decision is not only in 
conformity to explicit law — it is in harmony with the principles of 
justice. That permanence which is of prime importance in a cor- 
poration, issuing contracts that may run for a generation, would 
be impossible if Greeff's contention were sustained. If a life- 
insurance company were to distribute all its surplus, it would be- 
come insolvent in the first panic that caused shrinkage in the 
market value of assets. The policy-holders of the Equitable, and 
all other companies, who clearly comprehend the character of 
their contracts, will be gratified with this decision. " 
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THE ANGLO-VENEZUELAN AWARD. 

"PNGLAND'S victory over Venezuela— for as such the award 
' is generally construed— finds the American press in a mood 
considerably different from the one exhibited in the closing days 
of 1895 and the early part of 1896. Where the editorial col- 
umns were then filled with extended discussions of the rival 
claims of England and Venezuela, generally reaching the conclu- 
sion that Venezuela's claim was just, we now find the whole mat- 
ter dismissed with a few paragraphs. The opinion which finds 
widest expression does not concern itself with the justice of the 
award at all, but avers that the main feature of the case is the 
triumph for arbitration. The fact that of the 60,000 square miles 
claimed by Venezuela she gets only 100, and part of that marsh 
land, fails to arouse any of the indignation displayed three and a 
half years ago. 

The Washington Star thinks that even Venezuela has some 
reason to congratulate herself, because the boundary has now 
been fixed permanently, and there is no danger of further British 
encroachment. The Philadelphia Press thinks that the spectacle 
of England arbitrating under our compulsion is a salutary lesson 
for Europe. In the twenty years since we first asked England to 
arbitrate this boundary, says The Press, " European powers have 
acquired over 9,000,000 square miles by conquest ; but in all this 
long course of red-handed acquisition, not a square mile has been 
seized in North or South America, simply and solely because over 
them was cast the shadow of the United States. But for this, 
other American countries would have shared the fate of Vene- 
zuela, unable to secure arbitration as to its full claims until the 
United States spoke." The Boston Transcript hopes that this 
example of arbitration will not be lost upon the diplomats who 
are handling the complications which have arisen in Alaska and 
South Africa. "While matters in the latter part of the world 
have gone so far, " says The Transcript, " that the prospect of 
arbitration is hopeless, the Alaskan boundary question remains 
to be settled, and the example of the successful Venezuelan arbi- 
tration ought to open the way plainly for England and the United 
States to follow." It is not only a triumph for arbitration, says 
the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, but also for the Monroe doctrine, 
for "the most powerful nation of the Old World, in accepting the 
advice of the United States to submit the question to a disinter- 
ested tribunal, recognized a quasi-guardianship on the part of the 
United States over the rest of the coun- 
tries of this continent. " The New York 
Evening- Post regards the award of most 
of the gold country to Great Britain as 
desirable in the interest of civilization. 
The Evening Post continues : 

"Those gold-mines, according to all 
accounts, can be worked at a profit only 
under a stable government. Not only 
must the government of the region 
where they are situated be that of a civ- 
ilized and enlightened country, but the 
approaches to it must be under like con- 
trol. At the time when the United 
States was in a spasm over this ques- 
tion, and when these gold-mines were 
figuring in the press as the prize for 
which Great Britain was chiefly con- 
tending, letters came from American 
miners there, saying that their interests 
and those of all the gold-producers de- 
pended on the continuation and con- 
firmation of British control ; that if the 
t«gion were turned over to Venezuela, 
their property would be exposed to 
depredation, spoliation, and confiscation, 
and that they might as well abandon the 
country at once. Considerations of this 



sort had very little weight in the scale when we were deciding 
the boundary question for all the parties concerned, but we have 
Judge Brev/er's word for it (if the interview is correct) , that 'the 
present insurrection in Venezuela and the consequent feeling 
of instability weighed to a certain extent in the balance. ' We 
should hope so. " 

The Brooklyn Eagle takes a similar view, saying that " British 
possession is better than Venezuelan possession for soil or men. 
. . . Frequent revolutions attest the instability and wellnigh the 
barbarism of Venezuelan institutions and make any people there, 
decreed to be under British control, proper subjects for the con- 
gratulation of mankind. " 

The Baltimore Sun gives the following summary and explana- 
tion of the award : 

"The decision of the Anglo- Venezuelan Boundary Arbitration 
Commission makes little change of frontiers, confirming for the 
most part the line between British Guiana and Venezuela shown 
in maps for fifty years past. Approximately the line sketched by 
Schomburgk in 1844 is recognized, thus leaving the British and 
the Venezuelans virtually undisturbed in their respective settle- 
ments. Venezuela claimed all territory east of the river Orinoco, 
up to the river Essequibo, or some 60,000 square miles of the 
territory included in British Guiana as chartered by Schomburgk. 
The arbitrators do not award her this, but give hec about one 
fourth of the coast-line claimed by her, and in the interior about 
100 square miles south of the river Cuyuni. The British claimed 
the whole coast-line between the Essequibo and the Orinoco rivers, 
as far as Point Barima. Under the award they lose, as already 
stated, about one fourth of the coast. The dividing line leaves 
the coast at Point Playa, on the Waini River, some miles east of 
Point Barima. Thence it extends to the Amakuru River and 
Imataka Mountains, following the natural boundaries chosen by 
Schomburgk, to the Acarabisi and Cuyuni rivers. The country 
watered by the Cuyuni has been the principal bone of contention, 
since gold is abundantly distributed in that region. Here the 
arbitrators have to some extent effected a compromise, giving to 
Venezuela a narrow strip of territory south of the river, whereas 
the British contention would have least confined her to the north 
bank. The British get the Schomburgk line along the north 
bank of the Cuyuni as far as its confluence with the river Vanamu. 
Here the boundary is made to cross to the south side of the 
Cuyuni to Mount Roraima, while the Schomburgk line continued 
along the north bank of the Cuyuni to Mount Roraima. All the 
rest of the boundary of British Guiana, on the western and south- 
ern sides, is left by the arbitrators as Schomburgk marked it. 
As respects the gold-mines, their possession is not materially 
affected. Venezuela retains the numerous gold-fields she has 
been working for years past, and the British retain theirs. " 
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THE GERMANS AND THE AMERICANS. 

PROF. HUGO MUNSTERBERG, who came from Germany 
a few years ago to become a member of the faculty of Har- 
vard University, thinks that a deplorable state of misunderstand- 
ing exists between two of the best peoples on earth— the Germans 
and the Americans — and that it might all be removed if we could 
be brought to know each other better. The existing state of 
mind in the two lands, he tells us (in The Atlantic Monthly), 
is dangerous to the world's peace, for in international, like 
personal, relations the object of a quarrel is insignificant and 
the mental attitude everything. "If Americans and Germans 
like each other," he says, "the whole of China will be too small 
to cause a conflict ; but if there is antipathy between them, the 
tiniest rock in the ocean may suffice to bring on a war which shall 
set the globe ablaze." Germany and the United States are com- 
ing into the same paths in learning, art, commerce, and world- 
politics, and the importance of mutual good-feeling in their 
rivalry is becoming more apparent every year. What is the cause 
of the present mutual dislike? Professor Munsterberg says : 

"They do not like each other because they do not regard each 
other as gentlemen : the American thinks the German servile and 
reactionary, narrow-minded, and narrow-hearted; the German 
thinks the American greedy and vulgar, brutal and corrupt. As 
long as the people feel like that, all the diplomacy of the two 
governments can merely apply plasters to the wounds, but can 
never thoroughly heal them. Only one course is open for an 
organic improvement: the two nations must learn to understand 
each other and to feel the inner accord of their real natures, or at 
least to overcome hostile prejudices." 

Professor Munsterberg then gives us a picture of the " Dutch- 
man " — according to the American idea — as follows : 

"The habits of this Prussian sauerkraut eater are well known. 
He goes shabbily dressed, never takes a bath, drinks beer at his 
breakfast, plays skat, smokes a long pipe, wears spectacles, reads 
books from dirty loan libraries, is rude to the lower classes and 
slavishly servile to the higher, is innocent of the slightest attempt 
at good form in society ; considering it as his object in life to 
obey the policeman, to All blanks with bureaucratic red tape, and 
to get a title in front of his name. Most of this genus fill their 
time with training parade step in the barrack courts ; the others 
either make bad lyrical poems, or live immoral lives, or sit in 
prison on account of daring to say a free word in politics. But 
their chief characteristic comes out in their relations to women 
and to the government. With calculating cruelty, they force 
women to remain uneducated and without rights ; in marriage 
they treat them like silly playthings or servant-girls; a woman 
with intellectual or esthetic interests is, like everything which 
suggests progress, a horor to their minds. And lastly, their gov- 
ernment : it is hard to understand why, but it is a fact that they 
insist on living without any constitution, under an absolute auto- 
crat, and it is their chief pride that their monarch is an irrespon- 
sible busybody, whose chief aim is to bother his patient subjects. " 

The German idea of the Yankee is net more flattering : 

"In the German language the adjective 'American ' is usually 
connected with but three things. The Germans speak of Ameri- 
can stoves, and mean a kind of stove which I have never seen in 
this country ; they speak of American duels, and mean an absurd 
sort of duel which was certainly never fought on this continent ; 
and finally, they speak of American humbug, and mean by it 
that kind of humbug which flourishes in Berlin just as in Chicago. 
But the American man is of course very well known. He is a 
haggard creature, with vulgar tastes and brutal manners, who 
drinks whisky and chews tobacco, spits, fights, puts his feet on 
the table, and habitually rushes along in wild haste, absorbed by 
a greedy desire for the dollars of his neighbors. He does not care 
for education or art, for the public welfare or for justice, except 
so far as tbey mean money to him. Corrupt from top to toe, he 
buys legislation and courts and government ; and when he wants 
fun. he lynches innocent negroes on Madison Square in New 
York, or in the Boston Public Garden. He has his family home 
usually in a sky-scraper of twenty-four stories; his business is 



founded on misleading advertisements ; his newspapers are filled 
with accounts of murders, and his churches swarm with hypo- 
crites. " 

As a result of these ridiculous conceptions, 

" when an English cable agency sends news to Germany that the 
Americans have fallen upon the poor Cubans to fill the pockets of 
Senators, and are killing in the Philippines mostly women and 
children, and sends news to America that the Germans slyly in- 
terfere with the navy in Manila, or sell arms to the Filipinos, or 
stir up the Samoans, is it surprising that the worst finds the read- 
iest belief, and that public opinion in both countries cries, ' How 
dare they, the rascals ! ' " 

One might at first suppose that the immense amount of modern 
travel would dissipate these prejudices ; but the fact remains that 
it does not, and Professor Munsterberg, who is a psychologist, 
explains the failure by the law of the human mind that we usu- 
ally see whatever we expect to see, so that the American traveler 
leaves Germany with all the absurd prejudices he carried there. 
The traveler himself, too. remains unobserved if he is an ordinary 
American ; " but when.a puffed-up parvenu from the West comes 
along, with noisy manners, he is observed, and he alone, tbo one 
among scores, is then 'the American.' " Both parties, in short, 
mistake the extraordinary for the ordinary, and let the usual go 
unheeded. 

As for the Germans who visit America, the rare tourist sees too 
little on his flying trip to form any adequate idea of our character, 
while the German who comes here to live is out of touch with the 
English-speaking population : 

"He feels socially in the background; he is the 'Dutchman.* 
who. through his bad English, through his habits and manners, 
through his tastes and pleasures, is different from the majority, 
and therefore set apart as a citizen of second rank— if not slighted, 
at least kept in social isolation. On the side of the German, the 
result of this situation is an entire ignorance of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can life : he may go his way here for thirty years without ever 
breaking bread at the table of any one outside of the German 
circle ; he may even have become rich, and yet he is not quite in 
the social current." 

So, altho New York and Chicago each has more Germans than 
any German city except Berlin, we do not understand them, and 
they do not understand us. 

What has hurt us most in European eyes is the idea that we 
are materialistic and commercial, to the exclusion of everything 
higher and nobler : 

"The belief that Americans have no spark of idealism in their 
souls has done more harm to the relations of continental nations 
with the United States than any protective tariff or any commer- 
cial competition ; it has surrounded every act of America with a 
fringe of selfishness and meanness by which even the most harm- 
less action becomes repugnant to sound feelings, and by which 
the most guileless, man is made a prey to the newspapers of 
Europe. Granted that an American action can never have ideal- 
istic motives, it is not difficult to distort daily occurrences and 
historical events so that everything appears disgusting to a coun- 
try which believes itself to have a prior claim upon every sort of 
idealistic feeling, and this emotion of the crowd then becomes the 
spring of political reactions. I think this attitude is utterly 
groundless. More than that, I think the true American is an 
idealist through and through. " 

Professor Munsterberg grants that in our domestic politics, 
when economic and commercial questions are at issue, the 
American character does not display its ideal side. But in poli- 
tics in the larger sense, we show our idealism unmistakably : 

" Wherever such and similar factors are eliminated, the Ameri- 
can in politics proves himself the purest idealist, the best men 
come to the front, the most sentimental motives dominate, and 
almost no one dares to damage his cause by appealing to selfish 
instincts. Recent events have once more proved that beyond 
question. Whatever the Senators and sugar men may have 
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thought about it. the people wanted the Cuban war for senti- 
mental reasons; and if the uninformed continental papers main- 
tain that the desire for war had merely selfish reasons, they falsify 
history. Is not the whole debate over expansion carried on with 
highly idealistic arguments on both sides? Did not even the 
Anglo-American alliance get hold of the nation when the masses 
found an idealistic halo for it, discovering that those Englishmen 
whom they wanted to fight two years before were of the same 
blood and the same traditions as themselves? It is not entirely 
sentimental to use 'Washington's Farewell Address to-day as a 
living argument with which to determine practical questions? 
Even the most natural selfish and practical instinct can be over- 
come, with the typical American, by a catchy sentimental argu- 
ment* 

Private life in America, too, reveals the same high quality : 

"This high spirit of the individual in politics repeats itself much 
more plainly in private life, where helpfulness and honesty seem 
to me the most essential characteristics of the American. Help- 
fulness shows itself in charity, in hospitality, in projects for edu- 
cation or for public improvements, or in the most trivial services 
of daily life ; while silent confidence in the honesty of one's 
fellow men controls practical relations here in a way which is not 
known in cautious Europe, and could not have been developed if 
that confidence were not justified. Add to it the American's 
gratefulness and generosity, bis humor and his fairness ; consider 
the vividness of his religious emotion, his interest in religious 
and metaphysical speculation, his eagerness always to realize the 
best results of science, and the purity of the relations of the sexes; 
in short, look around everywhere without prejudice, and you can 
not doubt that behind the terrifying mask of the selfish realist 
breathes the idealist who is controlled by a belief in ethical 
values. " 

Many Americans have " the settled opinion that the Germans, 
the poor, suffering subjects of Emperor William, have no liberty." 
As to the truth of this view. Professor Miinsterberg remarks : 

"Moreover, if I consider the outer forms of life, I do not hesi- 
tate to maintain that Germany is even in that respect freer than 
the United States. The right to insult the President, to cross the 
railroad tracks where it is dangerous, and to ignore the law if a 
great trust stands behind one, is not freedom, but lack of social 
development, the survival of a lower civilization, a pseudo-free- 
dom whose symptoms, fortunately, are disappearing from year to 
year in this country, also. Freedom is not absence of limita- 
tions, not licentiousness: freedom and duty are never in opposi- 
tion, but demand each other. The social intercourse of the well- 
mannered is not less free than that of ill-bred men, tho they obey 
many more rules, and the expression of thought is not less free 
when we obey the laws of good language : no, it is freer than the 
expression of those who speak slang. That people is freest whose 
forms of life secure the fullest possible development of each indi- 
vidual, and only the highest differentiation of social prescriptions 
can bring such true freedom, not the liberty of the primeval forest. 
Germans live under more complicated and systematized rules 
than Americans, and for this very reason they have greater free- 
dom than is possible in the less restrained rush of American life." 

The German Emperor is so far from being an autocrat that he 
has less real power than our own rulers . 

"Those, however, who maintain that the Emperor is an auto- 
crat do not understand how closely the German monarchy, not 
only through the constitutional and parliamentary limitations 
imposed upon it, but still more in its inner forces, is identical 
with the national will. I do not care to discuss here whether the 
Spanish war was necessary, whether the annexation of the Philip- 
pines was desirable, or whether Alger was a good Minister ; I 
know only that the German Emperor would not have been able to 
retain a minister for a year against unanimous public opinion, or 
to make war and to create colonies when but a short time before 
the public soul had revolted against the idea of war and aggres- 
sive annexation. A President with such vast powers, parties in 
the grasp of bosses, city administrations under the whip of spoils- 
men, the economic world under the tyranny of trusts, and all 
together under the autocracy of yellow-press editors — no, I love 
and admire America, but Germany really seems to me freer." 



So much for mistaken ideas on both sides of the water. How 
are they to be remedied ? Professor Miinsterberg finds that the 
corrective force is already at work in both nations, in their poli- 
cies of expansion : 

"Germany must become more democratic, and America more 
aristocratic. It is. to be sure, not democracy after Bebel's pre- 
scriptions, nor aristocracy after Astor's ideas, that is required ; 
we need the democracy which makes every man ethically re- 
sponsible for himself, and the aristocracy which considers the 
individual as existing, not for himself, but only in his relation 
to those public institutions in which the duties and ideals of the 
nation are centralized. Time will bring the change to both 
countries, and it is interesting to observe the numerous symptoms 
which indicate that this reciprocal movement toward aristocratic 
development here, and toward democratic strengthening there, 
will be brought about in both countries most directly by the same 
political means, the policy of expansion. The colonial trans- 
marine development of the German empire is taking away that 
narrowness of its citizens which too much depressed the spirit of 
individual initiative; it is widening the horizon, and giving to 
the individual that increased self-respect which is the noblest 
endowment of democracy, and which will secure the safest basis 
to the national monarchy. The expansion policy of America, on 
the other hand, must reinforce the spirit of public responsibility, 
must give through its international consequences an absolutely 
new position to the government and to military life and diplo- 
macy, must stimulate new energies in public service, and so 
create an aristocratic spirit wbich may in time bring to us a na- 
tional art and poetry and science and philosophy, and thus weave 
the golden thread Of greatness into a glorious democracy. 

"Whether it takes the short cut through expansion or chooses a 
longer way, in any case time will bring about the change in Ger- 
many as well as in America; but those who know both countries 
can not fail to see how much this movement would be reinforced, 
and how much energy would be saved in the process, if the two 
nations were to influence each other more directly and learn from 
each other more willingly. They feel it, therefore, their profound 
duty to help remove the foolish, narrow-minded prejudices on 
both sides of the ocean, and with them the mood that occasions 
petty quarrels and unnecessary friction." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

IT is not so much the Transvaal as the Transvaalues in which England is 
interested. — The Boston Transcript. 

The Boers made their first mistake by settling territory that the British 
might want some day. — The Detroit News. 

So long as the Filipinos do not capture Manila General Otis sees no 
reason to lose hope. — The Chicago Record. 

Hereafter it is probable that youthful republics will hesitate before 
encouraging English immigration. — The Detroit News. 

IE General Otis keeps on making blunders bis return home will be hailed 
with almost as loud acclaim as Dewey's. — The St. Paul Globe. 

Colonel Bryan is willing to admit that if he had been in Dewey's place 
he could not have done any better. — The Philadelphia Ledger. 

A OREAT many persons are claiming the credit of having discovered 
Dewey, but Montojo is entitled to part of the honor.— The Chicago Record. 

Don't buy any canes made from the log of the Otympia unless accom- 
panied bv Dewey's signature certifying they are genuine. — The New York 
World. 

Bacon : *'I see they say Dewey descended from some of the old English 
kings." Egbert: "Well, he seems to have worked up again, all right."— 
The 1 'onkers Statesman. 

Chance for Atkinson.— The Filipinos are greatly in need of provisions 
Edward Atkinson should send over a cargo of his pamphlets telling how to 
live on 15 cents a week and an oil-stove.— The Kansas City Journal. 

Political Repartee.— An imperialistic editor in the aristocracy ridden 
East sneeringly suggests Bryan and Aguinaldo as the Democratic candi- 
dates for the Presidency. That's all right, and what's the matter with 
McKinley and the sultan of Sulu for the opposing team in the race *—The 
Wilcox (Nebr.) Herald. 

ADMIRAL SCHLEY in his article in one of the current magazines may be 
forgiven for telling the story about Gen. Zachary Taylor and the battle of 
Buena Vista. After hearing what every one else had said or written about 
the battle the general came to the conclusion that he wasn't there. Schley 
feels himself to be in something of the same fix.— Springfield Republican. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



ADMIRAL DEWEY IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

A PPARENTLY a special alcove in the public libraries will 
soon have to be reserved for books and articles relating to 
Admiral Dewey. Among the gifts which he received upon his 
return to America was an enormous volume, under which several 




QUADRIGA OF VICTORY ON DEWEY ARCH. 

men might well stagger, filled with articles about himself, clipped 
from the journals; and it is probable that not one tenth of all that 
has been printed is included in this book. * 

Besides the special Dewey number of McClure' s for October 
and articles in most of the other magazines, a number of volumes 
upon the admiral have just appeared or are announced for publi- 
cation shortly. Among the former are Rossiter Johnson's "The 
Hero of Manila." John Barrett's "Admiral George Dewey," and 
Frederick Palmer's "George Dewey, Admiral." There is. how- 
ever, likely to be much embarrass- 
ment as to choice of titles. As a 
writer has recently remarked, the 
three books just mentioned appar- 
ently exhaust the list of possible 
variations ; yet the book-makers still 
have " Our George, " " Cousin George, 
the Diplomat," and "George, the 
Terror of the Spaniards. " 

The following account of "The 
Dewey Scrap- Book " was given in ad- 
vance of presentation by Mrs. Frank 
A. Burrelle, the compiler of the work, 
in the Florida Times - Union and 
Citizen (September 24) : 

"The finished book, which is now 
being bound in solid silver ready for 
the presentation, weighs 150 pounds, 
contains upward of 10.000 clippings, 
and has extracts from almost every 
newspaper in the country. 

" Perhaps the most important page 
contains facsimiles of the famous 
autograph letters written by all of 
the leading members of President 
McKinley's Cabinet, in which states- 
men of high office, for the first time 
in journalistic annals, consented to 

write and sign their views at the request of and for publication in 
a number of leading papers, whose proprietors and editors, acting 
in concert, presented the original letters to Admiral Dewey. As 
these letters attracted national attention, and were one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, newspaper triumphs in the matter of 
recording the sentiments of the nation's foremost men, the news- 
papers containing them found a conspicuous place in the album. 
" As may well be imagined, the work of compiling such a scrap- 



book as this was no child's play. After the preliminaries as to the 
size of the pages and the general appearance of the volume had 
been agreed upon, I began work by entering into correspondence 
with all of the newspapers throughout the United States, asking 
them to forward any pet cartoon or sentiment expressed in their 
paper regarding Admiral Dewey. The response was a very cor- 
dial one, not only from the editors but from authors and artists. 
Victor Herbert sent the original score of The Fight Is Made and 
Won, ' which was dedicated to Dewey ; McClure sent an entire 
page of artist-proof illustrations of one of Oscar King's Manila 
stories; Margherita Arelina Hamm contributed her 'Hymn to 
Dewey,' and the closing chapter of her "Life of Dewey,' with, 
which the volume ends. 

"A description of the appearance and size of the book will be 
interesting. The book has 400 pages, 22 x 26^ inches. This 
makes a total of 147 inches to the page, or 58,800 running inches 
of reading matter, equal to 50 entire issues of the New York Sun. 
Above each of the 10,000 clippings is engrossed the name and 
date of the paper from which the item was taken. The front 
page is elaborately engrossed with a suitable inscription. Be- 
neath this are the signatures of the members of the Maritime Ex- 
change who present the book. The volume is bound in silver, 
in the right-hand upper corner of the cover being a handsome 
design representing the entrance of Dewey's fleet to Manila Bay. 
Surrounding the picture is a design made up of the palm-trees 
and cane-brakes of the Philippine Islands, surmounted by the 
Goddess of War. The lower right-hand corner depicts the victo- 
rious squadron entering New York harbor with the Goddess of 
Peace hovering above. The book rests on a solid oak table, the 
legs of which are hand-carved American eagles. The ends are 
ornamented with the prow of the Olympia and the United States 
coat-of-arms. 

" The table is so arranged that the top swings around and drops 
the center to permit of the book being opened with ease, as it is 
entirely too heavy to be bandied in any other way. The book, 
exclusive of the table, weighs about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. " 

One of the finest tributes that art has ever offered to a returning 




GENERAL VIEW OK ARCH. 

hero is the lofty and dazzling white arch erected in New York. 
Credit for the conception and general design of this noble work — 
which all lovers of the beautiful hope will be made a permanent 
possession of the city — is largely due to Mr. Charles R. Lamb, 
vice-president of the Architectural League of New York. Mr. J. 
Q. A. Ward, Mr. Philip Martiny, Mr. Daniel C. French, Mr. 
Charles H. Niehaus, and Mr. Karl Bitter are the designers of the 
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five most striking groups of figures, and most of the leading 
sculptors of the city are also represented by strikingly fine work 
on the arch or columns. An art critic in the New York Sun 
(September 28) says of this achievement : 

"The city may well feel proud of it. It is fine in every respect. 
It fulfils its purpose as a decorative creation, and it could not have 
been erected, considering all the conditions, in any other place 
than in the town where it stands. While shortness of time for 
execution is one of the evil conditions that confronts American 
artists in almost all the commissions they are called upon to fill, 
the brief space of time which has elapsed since it was decided to 
build this arch and the date when it is finished will no doubt ex- 
cite admiration on the part of our hurry-loving people. But the 
arch is a temporary decorative structure. It was not designed as 
a permanent monument, and whereas, had this been the case, a 
dozen compromises with accepted artistic canons would have been 
impossible, it has here been fitting to make them in the efforts to 
make the arch fit in with certain incongruous surroundings and 
form a center of decoration in a general plan circumscribed in its 
scope by numerous unremovable difficulties. 

"The arch symbolizes Naval Victory, and is intended in all its 
attributes, in its groups and portrait statues, to be representative 
of the power and fame of the United States as a nation that has 
won honor on the seas. Its design is based on the arch of Titus 
at Rome, one of the most beautiful of all existing monuments of 
triumph, and resembles the Arc de Triomphe at Paris in the im- 
portant feature of having its piers pierced by arches opening 
through from side to side. It may be said that there is not a sin- 
gle instance where any of the sculptors have failed to reach, in 
the less important features, the high average set by the principal 
groups. Looked at from near-by, where details may be carefully 
studied, the excellence of all the work is simply amazing. Con- 
sidering that two months ago the Dewey arch existed only in 
imagination, its actual presence to-day in Madison Square, com- 
plete, imposing, and beautiful, is an achievement for which the 
designer and sculptors deserve high praise and honor from our 
citizens, and the city itself should congratulate itself in the 
thought that nothing of the kind more noteworthy and so admir- 
able has ever been given to it before. " 



EDWIN MARKHAM WITH A HO 

MR. EDWIN MARKHAM recently paid a visit to the Roy- 
croft Shop, where Mr. Elbert Hubbard, "the sage of East 
Aurora, N. Y.," holds court, and where the Roycroft books and 
other objects of art are made. Mr. Markham has of late been 
so often accused of being a maligner of the hoe and of the man 
who uses it that we rejoice with Fra Albertus in his discovery 
that the poet is himself no stranger to that implement. The sage 
thus tells the tele (in The Philistine, October) : 

"When Mr. Markham arrived at the shop, Saint Gerome, 
Sammy the Artist, Ali Baba & I were just starting for the potato- 
field, each armed with a hoe. Mr. Markham lafft heartily at our 
appearance and thought it was a planned reception ; but it wasn ' t, 
it was all purely accidental. 

"I sent one of the boys to the barn to find another hoe. Mr. 
Markham did not shy. & when he was provided we started away. 
We reacht the field, and hoed. 

"Mr. Markham is no stranger to a hoe. He is hearty, bronzed, 
and his white hair and beard quite belie his strong fizeek and 
boyish spirit. As we hoed we discussed the 'hoe-man. ' Proba- 
bly I know more clearly than Mr. Markham does, himself, just 
what he had in view when he wrote ' The Man with the Hoe. ' 

"So I explained to Mr. Markham what he meant. He was 
grateful. 

"The trouble with the hoe-man is too much hoe — it is hoe-con- 
gestion. 

"The hoe is all right, and all men should hoe. 
"If all men hoed a little, no man would have to hoe all the 
time. 

"To hoe all the time slants the brow. 

"To never hoe tends to hydrocefalus & nervous prostration. 
"Many men never hoe, because, they say, 'I don't have to.' 
It is a fool's answer. 



"Then very many men are not allowed to hoe — the land is 
needed for game preserves. And in a country called Italy, where 
the true type of hoe-man is found most abundantly, there is an 
army of two hundred & fifty thousand fighting men who have to 
be fed with the things the hoe-man digs out of the ground. 

" Wherever there are many soldiers there are also many hoe- 
men. 

"Some one must hoe. 

"All food and all wealth are hoed out of the ground. 

" If you never hoe, and yet eat, you are slanting the forehead 
of the hoe-man and adding to that stolid look of God-forsaken 
hopelessness. If you help the hoe-man hoe, he will then have 
time to think, and gradually the shape of bis head will change, 
his eye will brighten, the coarse mouth will become expressive, 
and at times he will take his dumb gaze from the earth and look 
up at the stars. 

" Let us all hoe— a little. " 



THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. 

THE opening theatrical season in New York appears full of 
the promise of an uncommonly interesting, fresh, and 
varied series of entertainments of the popular order. It is true 
that in the more seriously interesting classic drama there is an 
eclipse, partial if not complete, which promises to continue for 
some time. One of the few openings in the clouds hovering over 
the legitimate drama is the contemplated production of five plays, 
selected from the works of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, and Sudermann, under the direction of Mr. John 
Blair. The dramatic outlook for the season is thus summed up 
by an editorial writer in the New York Evening Post (Septem- 
ber 23) : 

"The situation can be defined most clearly by a rapid enumera- 
tion of the chief new attractions in the theatrical bill of fare. 
First on the list, by virtue of seniority and past achievement, 
comes Sir Henry Irving, but this time he will appeal to the poj u- 
lar rather than the cultivated taste, by putting bis main reliai ce 
upon Sardou's pseudo - historical romantic melodrama, 'Robes- 
pierre. ' The representation, however, is certain to be noteworthy 
as an illustration of enlightened stage management, and ad- 
mittedly enables him to display in vivid fashion his unrivaled 
power as an interpreter of conflicting emotions and the terrors of 
remorse. He will be accompanied, of course, by Ellen Terry, 
an actress whose personal charm is still preeminent. The Ken- 
dais are to be seen in their latest success, 'The Elder Miss Blos- 
som, ' a performance which has been praised very warmly by 
some judicious critics, and, possibly, in two new plays, which 
have not yet been specified. Later on, at some undetermined 
date, Eleanora Duse, the greatest of living actresses, is expected 
to appear, but the details of this important engagement remain 
to be settled. The return of Mme. Bernhardt, altho uncertain, 
is among the possibilities. Should she makeup her mind to cross 
the Atlantic, she, presumably, will present her ' Hamlet, ' which 
assuredly will be curious, if not edifying. Mme. Modjeska is also 
likely to visit New York with a new play. 

"Owing to the postponement of Mr. John Hare's visit with 
'The Gay Lord Quex.' we shall have nothing new from Mr. 
Pinero, but Mr. Grundy, one of the brightest, if also one of the 
most unequal of English dramatists, will be represented by a 
new piece in which Annie Russell will play the heroine, by 'The 
Degenerates,' which is prospering in London in spite of much 
unfavorable press comment, and by 'A Debt of Honor.' H. V. 
Esmond, who has done some clever and delicate work, is to send 
'My Lady's Lord,' which has not been tried, we believe, and 
'Brother Officers, ' which has enjoyed some measure of success in 
England. 'Two Kindsof Women' and 'Peg Woffington ' are the 
contributions of J. M. Barrie, whose name justifies pleasurable 
expectations, and a new piece by Messrs. Parker and Carson, the 
authors of ' Rosemary. ' also will be awaited with interest. Then 
there are to be dramas by Stanley Weyman, who already has won 
his spurs, and Eden Philpotts. One of the earliest productions 
here will be Mr. Zangwill's dramatization of 'The Children of the 
Ghetto.' which is sure of public attention, and, a little later on. 
Miss Nethersole will offer a version of Daudet's 'Sapho. ' A 
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play by Riohepin and a farce by Bisson should also be mentioned 
among the chief novelties on the foreign list. Mere trivialities 
need not be taken into account." 

Among the distinctively American plays, we also have "Peter 
Stuyvesant," by Bronson Howard and Brander Matthews, and 
are shortly to have "Sag Harbor," in which Mr. James A. Heme 
finds a new field for local studies. Besides Miss Marlowe in 
" Barbara Prietcbie, " we are promised an adaptation of " David 
Harum," which will surely attract its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands if it possesses an iota of the merit of the book. We have 
recently mentioned the promised dramatization of Gen. Lew 
'Wallace's "Ben Hur" among the list of special literary dramati- 
zation, for the coming season (see Thk Literary Digest, Sep- 
tember 30). 

In spite of these native products, the vast preponderance of 
plays on the boards for this year will continue to be of foreign 
origin. It is a rather humiliating fact that the American theater 
is still substantially an annex of the European stage. In this 
connection The Evening Post says : 

"It is worthy of note that we are becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon the English stage for leading players, except per- 
haps in low comedy, for the simple reason, often pointed out in 
this journal, that we no longer have the training-schools formerly 
provided by the old system of stock companies. Some of these 
still exist in England, altho in a modified form, both in London 
and the provinces, and occasionally turn out qualified actors, 
capable of actual impersonation. Pew such men or women are 
available here. Our managers, most of whom have the vaguest 
notions of the art of acting, select leading men mainly on account 
of their pleasing presence or manners, without much reference to 
their ability, and permit them to reproduce themselves indefi- 
nitely. The consequence is that there is no American actor or 
actress to-day, of anything like first-class standing, who does not 
belong to an older generation. 

"To this pass have we been brought by the combination sys- 
tem, which has smothered healthy competition at home, shut the 
stage-door in the face of the American dramatist, paralyzed the 
development of the American actor, and rendered us almost 
wholly dependent upon foreign playwrights and players. The 
only consolation left to us is that the drama has had a sort of re- 
vival across the Atlantic, and that we get the benefit of it at second 
hand." 



HOW ONE WOMAN LOVED. 

MME. de STAEL'S fame has somewhat overshadowed that 
of her mother, Mme. Necker ; but one may search far and 
wide in the world's literature to find love-letters equal to those 
which Mme. Necker wrote. And these letters do not cease at the 
point at which most of the imaginary dramas of love cease — at 
marriage. Mme. Necker's absorbing passion for her husband 
continued to the end of life, despite her brilliant career as a 
leader of Parisian society. In The Nineteenth Century (August) , 
Marcia C. Maxwell reproduces the story of Mme. Necker's life 
together with a number of her letters. 

Mme. Necker's, or rather Suzanne Curchod's, first love affair 
was with young Gibbon, the English historian, who, on his re- 
turn from France to England, broke off the engagement, for the 
ostensible reason that his father objected. His letter announcing 
this fact elicited from her the following heart-cry : 

" Monsieur, — I blush at the step I am taking ; I should wish to 
hide it from you. as I should wish to hide it from myself. Is it 
possible, O God ! that an innocent heart should abase itself to 
this point? What a humiliation ! ... I owe this effort to my 
peace of mind ; if I lose the occasion which presents itself there is 
no longer any tranquillity for me : could I have tasted of it, from 
the instant that my heart, ingenious in tormenting itself, thought 
to see in the marks of your coldnesss only the proof of the deli- 
cacy of your feelings. For five whole years have I sacrificed to 
this chimeia by a strange and unique line of conduct ; at last my 



mind, all romantic as it is, has become convinced of its error ; on 
my knees I ask you to dissuade this foolish heart ; set your hand 
to a complete avowal of your indifference, and my soul will ac- 
commodate itself to its position ; certainty will produce the tran- 
quillity for which I sigh. You would be the most despicable of 
men if you refused me this act of frankness, and the God who 
sees my heart, and who no doubt loves me, tho He makes me 
suffer the most bitter trials, — that God, I say, will punish you in 
spite of my prayers, if there is the least dissembling in your an- 
swer, or if by your silence you make a plaything of my peace of 
mind. 

" If you ever unveil my unworthy step to whomsoever it might 
be on earth, were it even to the dearest of my friends, by the 
horror of my punishment will my fault be judged. I shall look 
upon it as a terrible crime of which I did not know the atrocity ; 
I already feel that it is an abasement that outrages my modesty, 
my past conduct, and my actual sentiments. " 

Two years later. Mile. Curchod met Jacques Necker, and the 
acquaintance speedily ripened into love. Here is a letter written 
by her a few days before their marriage : 

" O Jacques, my dear Jacques, do not ask of me the expres- 
sion of my sentiments ; let me enjoy my happiness without reflect- 
ing upon it. In contemplating it I fear it may escape, and I can 
not think of the sweetness of my life without foreseeing the mo- 
ment which must end it. The trouble of my heart and the dark 
fancies which agitate it might prevent me from satisfying you. 
Think at least of the engagement you are about to contract. I 
fear making you the most ungrateful of men. Ah < if you are 
not the most tender — stop ; turn away your eyes and tear up this 
letter ; it would make you too guilty. Yes, my beloved, you are 
the chain that unites me to the universe. The instant that you 
ceased to love me would make me a stranger to all nature. . . . 
Consider, indeed, in what my joy consists. Is it not the charm 
of your love that beautifies everything in my eyes? I find in the 
sweetness of friendship a faint image of our union, in the splen- 
dor of fortune the care that you took to acquire it, in the allure- 
ments of self-love the confidence of pleasing you more, in intel- 
lectual work the hope of captivating your mind and of employing 
my time so as to repair the losses it will occasion. When I retire 
to rest, I say to myself, ' He loves me ! ' and it is in that sweet 
security that sleep overtakes me. If I awake, my first thought is 
of heaven ; but my soul mingles itself with yours and draws from 
that union a fresh fervor. My dear friend, do not be satiated 
with a sentiment that my heart renders inexhaustible. May the 
moment of my death be the highest point of your love, and it will 
be the happiest day of my life." 

And here is another letter, written by Mme. Necker to a friend 
of her childhood, shortly after marriage : 

"I have married a man who is in my eyes the most perfect of 
mortals, and I assure you that I am not the only one who con- 
siders him so. I liked him as soon as I began to know him, and 
I should have told you of it if I had been near you, but'did not 
dare to write it. At present I see nothing but my husband in all 
nature ; all my tastes, all my sentiments refer to him ; I make no 
account of other men but according as they approach more or 
less near to him, and I only compare them in order to have the 
pleasure of perceiving the difference. . . . The attentions of my 
husband surpass belief ; but I am sensible of nothing but his at- 
tachment, and mine for him has so much strength that I see noth- 
ing but him in the most agreeable company, and that a man for 
whom I had some liking was only tiresome to me away from my 
dear husband. Such is my state, my dear; my life is in the 
hands of God ; I no longer pray to Him to take it away ; I do not 
ask Him to preserve it ; I place myself with confidence in the 
hands of Him who has guided me with so much care and good- 
ness. " 

As all the world knows, Mme. Necker's salon speedily became 
famous, and her husband became a man of the highest importance 
in the financial and afterward in the governmental circles of 
France. One of the first clouds »o come into their married life 
was the frequent separation due to the demands of his business. 
She became jealous of the French East India Company, and he 
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became jealous of literature, chiding her for the time she devoted 
to her writing. This was her reply : 

"It seems to me, my dear husband, that I have never loved you 
so much as I do at present. The sentiment which attaches me to 
you penetrates my whole soul ; I feel sensible of my existence but 
through you ; I never think of myself but as second, and it is al- 
ways through you that I must pass to arrive at myself. If I did 
not rather fear the variableness of your character, if I imagined 
that an agitated life were necessary to you, and that sentiment 
without anxiety could not subsist in your heart, believe me I 
would make every imaginable sacrifice for you with pleasure. I 
say this to you from the depths of my heart ; if an angel assured 
me that in a desert you would have for me the same attachment 
that you show me at Paris, I would follow you there to-morrow 
without the slightest reluctance, and perhaps even with pleasure. 
I should wish neither to enjoy nor to breathe but through you, 
and, by a feeling very different to yours, I can only taste with 
painful regret the pleasures that do not come to me from you. 
This is my inmost soul, and I know myself well. This state of mine 
never varies ; it will not leave me till I die. My device on this 
earth is Or thou, or nothing I After that, can you blame me for 
liking writing? It is no longer, my dear husband, more than the 
remains of a habit that I think it well to keep because of the 
activity of my mind and the void left by your absence. But the 
reproach is becoming too frequent, and, altho that uneasiness 
may make you perhaps more tender, I prefer — and I hardly dare 
to say it — I prefer being less loved, and that you should be more 
happy. Therefore, I make a compact with you ; from the mo- 
ment you abandon for good the East India Company, I promise 
you, if you require it, to renounce 'Fenelon,' and even promise 
not to take up my pen on any other subject ; and I hope with all 
my heart that the sacrifice I ask of you may not cost you more 
than the one which I shall make for you ; for, my dear husband, 
the happiness I enjoy with you is sometimes slightly obscured by 
my fears. Your character is not so unvarying as mine. Often 
even you forget yourself. The world and its affairs are necessary 
to you. You find with me all your pleasures, but not all your 
wants. Perhaps one day . . . my pen refuses to trace the words. 
Ah ! if I were ever less dear to you, I should not survive the loss 
of your affection for a moment. As for me, I feel that I have 
only one mind, and that is yours. I must love you or die." 

When M. Necker became Director-General of Finances of France 
and an idol of the people, who were already beginning to clamor 
for their rights (the popular indignation over his dismissal later 
on was the beginning, it may be said, of the French Revolution), 
his immersion in public affairs was misinterpreted by his wife and 
called forth the following outburst in her private journal : 

"O my God! vouchsafe to calm a soul that adores you! If 
my heart, filled with a thought of your perfections, has never for 
an instant wavered between the universe and you ; if, in those 
moments when deluded man thinks ho enjoys, I was always ready 
to leave this life without regret, grant that the inconstancy or the 
contempt of men may be for me but a source of comparisons to 
raise myself to heaven. Do not tear from my heart a sentiment 
which is only too dear, but diminish, if you think proper, the dis- 
tress it causes there. Permit me to pour out my whole soul, and, 
if I am mistaken in my suspicions, either reassure my stricken 
heart or take me away from a life where all is illusion. Precious 
chimera, perfect and unalterable tenderness, what has become of 
you? Long I bore your image in my heart; long I thought you 
realized, like those sick persons who give to objects the color that 
is fixed in their eyes ; it is long, too, since the veil has been torn, 
and every day makes me perceive more clearly the sad truth. I 
have lost all, and I thought I had found all " 

Other similar outbursts follow in the journal, and then comes 
this entry : 

"O my husband, pardon me; I thought that you no longer 
loved me ; I outraged you, no doubt ; receive my last sigh. " 

On November 12, 1792. a year and a half before her death, she 
wrote the following letter to her husband to be read after her 
death: 

"You weep, my beloved one. You think that she who on all 



points united her existence to.yours lives no more for you. You 
are mistaken ; that God who joined our two hearts, that God, 
benefactor of all His creatures, who loaded me with His favors, 
has not annihilated my being. As I write this letter a sentiment 
that has never deceived me diffuses an unlooked-for calm in my 
soul ; I seem to see that this spirit will still watch over your fate, 
and that, in the bosom of God — of that God whom I shall never 
cease to adore, and whom I prefer to all things, even to you — I 
shall still enjoy your tenderness for me " 

Daily after her death, which occurred May 6, 1794. her husband 
visited her grave until he too passed away nine years later. 



THE MOST WIDELY READ BOOKS OF 1809 
IN ENGLAND. 

THE tastes of the reading public in England and in America 
show a marked divergence. The most popular book in this 
country — " David Harum "—does not find a place in the baker's 
dozen of leading books shown in the annexed cut from the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, reproduced in 7 he Academy (September 23). 




THE THIRTEEN LEADING B(5bK3 IN ENGLAND. 

The most widely, read book there is Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler's "A Double Thread." Mr. Richard Whiteing's "No. 5. 
John-Street " comes next, with Dr. W. G. Grace's " Recollections " 
third, C. E. Raimond's "The Open Question " fourth, Mr. Harold 
Frederic's "The Market-Place" fifth, and Miss Beatrice Harra- 
den's"The Fowler " sixth. Among the remaining books, Fiti- 
Gerald's translation of Omar Khayyam (which The Mail gives 
with the curious and apparently cockney spelling of Khyham). 
and Mr. Peter Finley Dunne's "Mr. Dooley " — the only American 
book in the list — are particularly notable. In the illustration, the 
position and size of each volume represent as exactly as possible 
its degree of popularity as ascertained from careful inquiry at the 
chief circulating libraries of England. 

"David Harum" is beginning to sell largely in England, four 
editions or about fifteen thousand volumes having been lately 
called for. A large circulating library reports that a number of 
requests have been received from its readers for copies of " David 's 
Harem," apparently under the conviction that the scene of the 
story was located somewhere in the dominions of the latest 
accession to American citizenship, the Sultan of Sulu. The St. 
James's Gazette announces with apparent sobriety of counte- 
nance that the novel's popularity in America was due to its "re- 
ligious interest." Evidently The Gazette has a high opinion of 
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the quality of both David's religion and that of America. We 
are hardly relieved to find, however, that The Academy denies 
this statement; it states that "the book's fascination lay largely 
in its pictures of horse-dealing, " a subject evidently in its opinion 
more familiar and fondly appreciated by the native American 
than the one mentioned by The St. James's Gazette. 



SOME GERMAN ESTIMATES OF GOETHE. 

ENGLISH comments on Goethe's genius (see The Literary 
Digest, September S3) touched upon his lack of what is 
commonly called patriotism. The Germans admit this lack, but 
they nevertheless claim him as a typical German. The Vossische 
Zeitung, a Liberal paper of the old school, expresses itself, in 
the main, as follows : 

Goethe doubted that the German people could throw off the 
yoke of the French tyrant, he ridiculed the liberty of the press, 
and the dream of German unity did not influence him. He 
shared with Lessing in contempt for patriotism. It would not be 
well if all men took the same view ; but a Goethe and a Lessing 
may be forgiven. Goethe knew that his people would honor him, 
and he demanded their gratitude. Statues should be erected to 
him, he said, as to a commander who has'freed the land from an 
enemy, for he had freed Germany from the bonds of narrow 
thought. Indeed, but few can appreciate what we owe him. 
The language has been enriched by him, and many thoughts have 
by him been formulated for the first time. Not every one has re- 
ceived directly from Goethe's works the ideas which he put into 
circulation : his thoughts reach the people frequently through 
other channels. The fact is, people do not know what they owe 
him, and their ingratitude is unintentional. 

The Vorwarts, the mouthpiece of the Social- Democratic Party, 
says : 

" Thus much is certain : of our classics, Goethe does not stand 
the most in touch with our modern proletariate. Goethe always 
belonged to the ruling classes, first as the child of the Frankfort 
patrician, later as Minister of State in Weimar. He did not often 
mention the 'lowest ' classes, and when he did, it was to praise 
what a modern workman regards as the greatest of crimes — satis- 
faction with his lot and obedience to his master. , . . It is useless 
to discuss the vexing question whether be was the greatest poet. 
Certain it is that neither Homer nor Dante, Cervantes nor Shake- 
speare, created so rich a world of thought. And that is why we 
forgive what may appear to be petty in his character. To de- 
velop all that is great in human nature is not given to a single 
individual ; only a nation can do that. Had he been as energetic 
a character as Schiller or Lessing, he would not have enriched 
civilization with so many great thoughts. " 

The Deutsche Tages Zeitung. the organ of the Prussian 
squires, and a representative of Gennan jingoism, says : 

" Goethe was a genuine child of his times. Cosmopolitan hu- 
manitarism prevailed in his youth, and he lacked that national 
feeling which to-day we expect to find in every German. Yet 
he was German through and through. German are his ideals, 
German his models. He did not write for the masses, and would 
be much astonished to find his works popular. But his intellect 
has influenced the entire nation, each one receiving his share ac- 
cording to his capacity, and we owe him gratitude as one who has 
done much to form the character of the nation. " 

The Kotnische Zeitung, which, tho not an official paper, is in 
touch with government circles and expresses the view of the offi- 
cial classes, speaks as follows : 

"However much his name may be in the mouths of the people, 
Goethe's influence is not yet at its zenith. To him belongs the 
future. It will yet take some time ere people realize that he is 
not too high above them to be studied earnestly. The battle with 
self, the fight for greater purity, for personal perfection, the 
wrestling of a great spirit with the weaknesses and imperfections 
of human nature, are depicted by him, and in that he is exces- 
sively Gennan. But the man who thought so much of humanity 
as a whole had no time to tune his lyre to patriotic songs. Yet 
he has done enough for his country by the services he rendered 



her. No other nation has such a master mind, none a figure so 
powerful to lead in all that is noble and good. " 

The Weser Zeitung, Bremen, says : 

"Goethe is a national prophet and leader without his having 
intended to become such. He has taught us above all the value 
of diligence. It is not genius that makes nations great, it is in- 
dustry. Genius is to be found among all peoples ; race does not 
determine it. We Germans should be proud, not of the many 
great men we have numbered among us, but of the ceaseless love 
of work which distinguishes our farmer and mechanic, our scien- 
tist and our merchant. In the glorification of this diligence 
Goethe led, hence we have a right to regard him as a national 
hero." — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



An Experiment In Translation. — Emerson, in one 
of his essays, said that he would as soon think of swimming 
across every river he met instead of taking the ferry as be would 
think of laboriously making his way through the classic writers 
in the original tongues when he had such excellent translations 
at hand in English. Probably an increasingly large number of 
people would agree with him ; nevertheless, the difference be- 
tween a work in the original and in a translation is a very tangi- 
ble one and may even be subjected to scientific test. The fol- 
lowing odd experiment is related by a writer in The Youth's 
Companion of an English author : 

" He wrote a four-line epigram, asked a friend to translate it 
into Latin, and sent the Latin to another friend with the request 
that he turn it back into English. This English version was 
turned by another into French. The process went on until the 
lines had passed through Greek, English, German, English, Per- 
sian, English. The first English version may be compared with 
the final translation : 

1. 

I heard that S. would write my "Life" 

When I gave up my breath. 
I felt that this indeed would add 

A new delight to death. G. s. U 



He—" Dear, in my song you still shall live, 

Tho under eart h you lie ! " 
She—" Ah ! had you »<w that grace to give 

I should not need to die." o. s. 



The Best Books for Children Under Twelve. — 

The subject of juvenile reading has been lately rather carefully 
canvassed by the London Academy. A vote by a large number 
of its readers upon the question of what are the best dozen books 
for children under twelve gave the following result : 

Alice in Wonderland, Andersen's Fairy Tales, Struwwelpeter, Grimm's- 
Fairy Tales, Water Babies, Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, Robinson 
Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Pilgrim's Progress, Kingsley's Heroes, Steven- 
son's Child's Garden of Verses, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

. The thirteen books receiving the next highest number of votes 
were the following : 

The Jungle Book, ^Jsop's Fables, Masterman Ready, Through the Look- 
ing-Glass, Tom Brown's Schooldays, Swiss Family Robinson, The Book of 
Nonsense, Mother Goose, The Rose and the Ring, Jackanapes, Black 
Beauty, The Blue Fairy Book, The Boy's Own Paper. 

The list is, The Academy thinks, a very satisfactory one, and 
generous uncles might safely adopt it as a guide. 



NOTES. 

Says a critic in The Saturday Review (London) : " The decay of the spirit 
of poetry in England is one of the most depressing of all the sad signs of the 
times. No doubt great bards are like the best comets, and only flash across 
our horizon at long, irregular intervals, but the murkiness of- the present 
outlook bears all the stigmata of permanence, and we find an added hope- 
lessness in the complacency with which our literary public accepts its fate." 

It is evident that W. L. Alden does not admire D'Annunzio. Referring to 
his new book, " The Virgin of the Rocks," he says (in the New York Times') : 
" It seems to me to show D'Annunzio at his worst. It is neurotic, erotic, 
and tedious. . . . What there is to praise in ' The Virgins of the Rocks,' 
except the occasional beauty of the author's style and the undeniable poo- 
try of certain descriptive passages. 1 fail to perceive." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



YACHT RACES AND OTHER TESTS THAT DO 
NOT TEST. 

THE mania for "making a record " is leading us continually 
into a great many impractical performances. This com- 
plaint is made by Tecumseh Swift in a letter to The American 
Machinist (September 31) . In our anxiety to beat the world in 
some one particular, we build machines for record-breaking pur- 
poses, that serve no useful end whatever. Mr. Swift is moved to 
these considerations first of all by meditating on the meaning of 
the races for the America's cup. He says : 

"The international yacht races for the cup the America won 
a generation and a half ago are just about to come off, and I 
would have reason to be ashamed of myself if I was not consider- 
ably interested, not so much as to who wins as in the means by 
which the cup is to be held or regained. The designing and the 
construction of the racing-machines and the manipulation of them 
are, in every detail, in the line of the mechanic's and the en- 
gineer's daily and constant occupation. They embody completely 
the problem of the application of certain available forces to the 
accomplishment of a certain purpose. The thing about the whole 
affair that can be regarded only with dissatisfaction is that the 
races when finished will have demonstrated or accomplished noth- 
ing of any discoverable practical value. The yachts are worth- 
less for pleasure, for the oyster business, or for anything else, 
and the success of the one or the other will help us not in the 
least toward the building of better boats for any service. We do 
not know everything yet about either the building or the sailing 
of boats in the lines of service where all such available knowledge 
is most desirable, but these yacht races apparently add nothing to 
our available knowledge. " 

Speed tests of all kinds, Mr. Swift says, offer great tempta- 
tions to ignore practical conditions. Not content with learning 
the ordinary possibilities of the bicycle, we must suck a cyclist 
along behind a locomotive at a mile a minute ; instead of inquir- 
ing how fast a steamboat may go while retaining its usefulness, 
we throw away all use and try to build boats that are all engine 
and nothing else. Mr. Swift thus sets the seal of his condemna- 
tion on the modern torpedo-boat, which he regards as a case in 
point : 

" I can not but think that our Government, following the lead 
of other admiralties, is throwing away a lot of good money upon 
torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. The other day I had 
the pleasure of seeing the completed engines for one of these 
boats, and also of looking over the hull, not yet launched. No 
one can realize how far the process of cutting down the weights 
upon these things has been carried except by a personal inspec- 
tion. The engines are the perfection of workmanship in every 
detail, but they suggest also throughout weakness and unsafety, 
and when these engines break down on trial, as they usually do, 
and it is lucky if some of the men are not killed, neither the 
workmanship nor the material is the place to fook for the fault. 
The hull was such as a sight of the engines would suggest. To 
call it an eggshell is inadequate. Here was a boat about 180 feet 
long, I think, to carry engines of 4,000 horse-power, and the 
plating of the hull a trifle over % inch thick and not a double 
shell anywhere. The decks also were single, and a little over -fa 
inch thick, and buckled under my feet as I walked, and every- 
thing in proportion. If anything touches this hull it must be 
crushed, and it can not take long to rust it through — and' then 
where are we ? " 

The same impractical foolishness, as he regards it, is to be 
found also in machine-shop competitive exhibitions and tests. 
For instance : 

"There is the assembling of locomotives that they do some- 
times to make a 'record. ' One shop does it in 25 hours, another 
in 16 hours and 50 minutes, and then another in 9 hours and 47 
minutes. What does it amount to? What constitutes the 'as- 



sembling ' of a locomotive, and in what condition is each com- 
pleted part before the assembling begins? The turning out of so 
many complete locomotives a year for so many hours of actual 
work tells us something, but the 'assembling ' of one locomotive 
against time is nothing to brag of. 

"Then there is the making of chips. We often have exhibi- 
tions of big chips and boasting of the ability of certain tools to 
make them, when in good practise in these days there is practi- 
cally little opportunity for a fellow to take big chips, however 
much he might want to. Of course, it is quite possible to make 
much bigger chips than have ever been made, and it is a matter 
of some wonder to me that some fellow has not built a lathe or 
planer just to show how big a chip he could make. That such a 
thing has not been done is only to be accounted for upon the as- 
sumption that machinists have a little more sense than some other 
fellows. 

"Once where I was we had long chips on the brain, and more 
than once I have known from half a dozen to a dozen fellows 
holding up a revolving chip stretching away out through the win- 
dow and down the yard. We don't have any more of that, be- 
cause since steel has come into common use, it is found that the 
only limit to the length of chip that may be produced is the ex- 
tent of the material. At the Watervliet Arsenal, in turning off 
the outsides of the guns, they can show chips as long as any one 
could wish to see. 

"We may strain for fine points far beyond the line of profit. 
There are many things that it is easy enough to get excited about, 
and in which we try to beat all creation, but after we have done 
it we often find that it costs more than it comes to. Steam en- 
gineers, from what I read, have begun to realize that they have 
sometimes overdone the matter in their efforts to produce perfect 
indicator cards and attenuated coal consumption. The practical 
is seldom allied with any of the so-called ' record ' achievements. " 



THE AUTOMOBILE BICYCLE. 

THE ordinary type of " horseless carriage " is at present a lux- 
ury for the wealthy, and altho its price will probably fall 
in the future, it will never, of course, come into as common use 
as the bicjcle. But there are already forms of motor-propelled 
vehicles — tricycles and bicycles — that are within the reach of the 
man of moderate 
means. These have 
come into use sooner 
abroad than in this 
country, but prob- 
ably we shall before 
long see them in 
force on American 
roads. We trans- 
late below an article 
contributed to La 
Nature (Paris) by 
M. H. de Graffigny, 
describing some of 
the latest types of 
automobile bicycles. 
Says the author : FIO , _ M- cirardot on his naphtha bicycle. 

"A new type of automobiles, or, to be more modest, of moto- 
cycles, has begun to come into use. The bicycle with petroleum 
motor has had its trial and has shown valuable qualities that in- 
sure it a favorable future. It has been recognized that this form 
of mechanically propelled vehicle presents peculiar advantages, 
and in consequence many builders have given considerable study 
to it. . . . Furthermore, the raoe organized by the journal Le 
Veto for two-wheeled automobile cycles has brought them into 
prominence. 

"Seven systems of motor-bicycles were represented in this con- 
test . . . but at the end it narrowed down to a race, between the 
Werner motocycles, of which four reached the goal, and the 
Pernoo bicycle, ridden by Labitte, who was the winner. The 
speed of this last did not exceed 38 kilometers [23^ miles] an 
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hour, and that of the Werner motocycles, 26 kilometers [16 
miles], altho their riders pedaled almost continually. 

"We may conclude that the motor gave only insignificant aid, 
for these speeds would have been easily reached and exceeded 
with ordinary bicycles, operated simply by the legs and ridden 
by trained cyclists. 

"It is certainly unfortunate that the other contestants stopped 
before the finish, for the results might have been quite different. 
We therefore hope that the challenge issued to the winners by 
Messrs. Durey Lamaudiere and Labre may lead to something, so 
that these various systems may have a new trial. And if. as has 
rightly been stipulated, pedaling after the start is forbidden, we 
shall then have an exact indication of the real value of each 
model. 

"We shall describe here particularly the Lamaudiere- Labre 
motor-bicycle, which seems to us to unite all the good qualities 
that may be sought in a device of this kind, and is in our opinion 
the most perfect system that has yet appeared. 

"As shown in Fig. 3, this motor-bicycle (No. 3) . . . does not 
lack a certain degree of elegance ; it has all the proportions of an 




FIO. a.— ALBERT BOYEN S RACING BICYCLE. 

ordinary bicycle, the motor, carburator, and accessories being of 
reduced dimensions and located in the frame. . . . The transmis- 
sion of the motion to the rear wheel is accomplished by means of 
a leather band passing over two pulleys of unequal size, the larger 
being fixed directly to the spokes of the motor-wheel. The band 
passes between the two arms of a slide intended to guide the axis 
of a stretching pulley which can be operated by the cyclist with 




FIG. 3.— I, RICHARD-CHOUBEKSKY AUTOMOBILE TANDEM ; 2, MECHANISM OF 
THE GIKAKDOT TANDEM ; 3, LAMAUDIERE-LABRE NAPHTHA BICYCLE. 



the aid of a handle. ... By this means the motor can be at once 

uncoupled and made independent of the bicycle 

"This automobile bicycle is the lightest that has yet been made. 
Its predecessors weigh on an average 50 kilograms [60 pounds] 
while this does not exceed 30 [36 poundsj. With three quarts of 
naphtha, it can cover 100 kilometers [62 miles]." 

At the last exhibition of automobiles, says the same writer, 



several other systems of motor-cycles were shown. Figs. 1 and 3 
(No. 2) show the Girardot machine. 

Fig. 2 shows an automobile bicycle for the training of racers. 
The motor is 1 % horse-power, and the speed attained has ex- 
ceeded in several instances 60 kilometers [37 miles] an hour. 

Fig. 3 (Nos. 1. and 2) and Fig. 4 show petroleum tandems de- 
vised for the purpose of pacing the racers in these contests ; but 




K1G. 4.— COURET-BOUDIN NAPHTHA TANDEM. 

these double machines do not appear more advantageous thaa 
the bicycle for this special purpose, for they are heavier and their 
speed is no greater, because of the greater friction that must be 
overcome. The writer sums up his conclusions as follows : 

"The automobile bicycle, when rationally built, presents un- 
deniable advantages, even over the tricycle now in favor. With 
the motor placed near the pedals, the center of gravity is lowered 
and stability is so assured that the bandle-bars may be relin- 
quished on a smooth road, as with an ordinary bicycle. More- 
over, these machines, having only a single-wheel track, can go 
everywhere, run in the narrowest foot-paths, and are not confined 
to broad roads like the tricycle. In case the motor gets out of 
order, it can be instantly uncoupled and the rider can pedal 
ahead, which he can not do with the heavy tricycle. Finally, 
this type is par excellence the motor-cycle of the great public, 
because of its relatively small price, which does not exceed 1,000 
francs [$200] , and of its small consumption of naphtha — qualities 
that are never found united in a three-wheeler. Most of the 
faults that have been found with the earlier motor-bicycles have 
been remedied, either partly or wholly, in the latest models, 
which are, it must in all sincerity be recognized, as convenient as 
two-wheeled cycles run by carburetted air-motors can well be. " — 
Translation made J or The Literary Digest. 



The Labor of Discovering a New Element.— What 
it means to discover a new chemical element in these days of 
minute and laborious physical investigation may be seen from the 
following description given by The Imperial Institute Journal 
(London) of the methods used by Sir William Crookes in bring- 
ing to light the substance announced by him last year and then 
called monium, but since named by him Victorium, in honor of 
England's Queen. Says this paper : 

"The method by which this latest discovery has been made 
affords an excellent example of the possibilities of modern re- 
search, especially in the hands of a man who commands the re- 
sources of more than one branch of science, and is able to employ 
the highest powers of each alternately as need arises. In addition 
to the chemical operations requiring the highest judgment and 
much manipulative skill, which were employed to isolate the sub- 
stance, its identification and investigation were only possible by 
the application of physical methods still more complicated in 
their nature. The almost pure element had to be enclosed in a 
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vacuous bulb, and submitted to molecular bombardment from the 
negative pole of an induction coil in tbe manner now familiar by 
the frequent exhibition of the X-ray bulb. The phosphorescent 
glow thus obtained was examined through a specially designed 
spectroscope of extreme power and precision, whose results were 
recorded by a photographic plate, the rays of special interest 
being in the ultra-violet part of the spectrum, and, therefore, in- 
visible to the naked eye. For the examination of the negative so 
obtained a machine capable of measuring directly to the hun- 
dredth thousandth of an inch was specially constructed and ap- 
plied. The pure substance itself was not used in the final inves- 
tigations, the anhydrous sulfate being employed as obtained by 
heating the earth with strong sulfuric acid and driving off the 
excess of acid at red heat For an account of the more distinctive 
chemical properties of the new element, the wave-lengths of its 
distinctive rays when in a phosphorescent condition, and a de- 
tailed description of the two-prism spectrograph, reference must 
be made to the original paper in the Royal Society's proceedings. 
The diagram attached to the paper exhibits the process of frac- 
tional separation, and indicates that nearly one thousand distinct 
operations were necessary before the element was obtained in a 
comparatively pure condition." 



BALL-LIGHTNING ARTIFICIALLY IMITATED. 

""THE phenomenon of globular lightning, or "ball-lightning, " 
*■ altho there has been for years plenty of testimony to its 
occurrence, was long doubted by many scientific men, because its 
behavior, as reported, was so different from that of the ordinary 
electric discharge. A luminous globe, floating slowly through 
the air. or rolling over the ground, and bursting when interfered 
with, certainly does not behave like an electric discharge. Yet 
there has been experimental evidence within recent years that 
under certain conditions the electric discharge does act in just 
this way. The latest experiments along this line were described 
by Stephane Leduc to the Paris Academy of Sciences. From an 
abstract contributed to Cosmos by the author, we translate the 
following : 

"When two metallic points, very fine and well polished, con- 
nected each to one of the poles of an electrostatic machine, rest 
perpendicularly on the sensitive face of a photographic plate 
placed on a sheet of metal, the points being atadistance of about 
5 to io centimeters [2 to 4 inches] apart, a discharge takes place 
from the positive point, while around the negative is formed a 
luminous globule. When this globule has reached sufficient size 
it is seen to detach itself from the point, which then ceases to be 
luminous, and to move slowly across the plate, making curves, 
stopping, and finally reaching the positive point. When it 
reaches this, the discharge ceases, all luminous phenomena stop, 
and the machine behaves as if the two poles had been united by 
a conductor. 

"The speed with which the luminous globule moves is very 
small ; it takes one to four minutes to traverse the distance of a 
to 4 inches. Sometimes, before reaching the positive point the 
globule bursts into two or more, which continue their journey 
separately toward the positive pole. 

"On developing the plate, tbe route followed by the globule 
appears plainly, as well as the place of explosion, the paths of the 
resulting globules, and the discharge from the positive point; 
finally, if tbe experiment be interrupted before the globule 
reaches the positive pole, the photograph gives the path only up 
to tbe point where it stopped. 

"The globule seems to render its path a conductor. If during 
the motion of the globule a powdered substance — sulfur, for ex- 
ample — be thrown on the plate, the path of the globule is marked 
by a line of little plumes, presenting the appearance of a luminous 
-wreath. 

"The experiment succeeds on a plate that has been light-struck, 
which does not communicate to the sensitive layer the conducti- 
vity that tbe luminous globule gives to its path 

"Of all known electric phenomena, this seems to have the great- 
est similarity to globular lightning." — Translation made for 
Thi Literary Digest. 



BOMBARDMENT BY BALLOON. 

ABOUT the only article on which all the members of the re- 
cent Peace Conference were agreed is the one that forbids 
the dropping of explosives from balloons. Regarding this pro- 
hibition, Leo Dex, writing in La Science Francaise (September 
1), remarks somewhat ironically that to forbid an impossibility is 
a rather useless proceeding. But why should it be impossible to 
drop explosive shells from a balloon upon tbe enemy? M. Dex 
proceeds to show : 

"Certainly nothing is simpler and nothing at first sight would 
seem more logically practical. A free balloon always carries 
ballast, which ordinarily consists of sifted sand, so that when it 
is poured out at a height of several hundred feet it turns in its 
fall to a cloud of impalpable powder and thus can occasion no 
accident on the earth's surface. Well, then, instead of making 
the ballast of such material that it will do no harm, why not take 
care to do the opposite, and make it as injurious as possible for 
those on whose heads it will fall, thus annihilating the enemy 
with a shower of projectiles to which he can not reply? " 

In answer to this M. Dex analyzes the situation as follows : A 
balloon must be either dirigible or non-dirigible, manned by 
aeronauts or empty. Suppose it non -dirigible. If manned by 
aeronauts, its employment would mean the loss of a valuable bal- 
loon and the death or capture of its crew for the sake of dropping 
a few shells on the enemy ; for the aeronauts must wait for a 
favorable wind and this wind, of course, would continue to carry 
them further within the enemy's lines. If non-dirigible balloons 
are used, then they must be cheap hot-air balloons without crews, 
like the toy balloons sent up on the Fourth of July, only larger. 
To use such balloons the conditions must be exactly favorable. 
First, the weather must be fair ; then the wind must be toward 
the enemy, as before. Then, of a dozen balloons sent up, prob- 
ably not mere tha"h one could be expected to let fall its projectile 
on a point occupied by troops, and if these were on the march 
they could see it falling and get out of the way. since it would 
move with comparatively low velocity. Even if they were asleep, 
not more than twenty would be killed, and in an army of several 
hundred thousand men that would scarcely cause a panic. There 
is only one case, M. Dex thinks, where the use of non-dirigible 
balloons might be successful, and that is in a siege, since in this 
case the .air-ship could pass completely over the besieged place 
and descend among friends. Says the writer : 

"There would be nothing to prevent this balloon from having 
a crew ; its aeronauts could carry explosive projectiles and let 
them fall on the besieged place whenever and wherever they 
pleased. 

" It seems, a priori, as if with a little practise, and with calcu- 
lations made beforehand, they could land their shells exactly 
where they wished. ... In reality, no matter what their knowl- 
edge and experience, their fire (if we can use this word of the 
dropping of a projectile from a balloon) would be extremely un- 
certain. 

"To be out of range from the city, the balloon would have to 
rise to a height of at least 2, 000 meters [6. 500 feet] . At this alti- 
tude accurate aim would be very difficult. It would be almost 
impossible to estimate the velocity of the wind, and this estima- 
tion is necessary if we are to know the deviation of the projectile 
in its fall. In its descent the projectile would meet all sorts of 
variable air-currents moving in different directions. Finally, if 
the balloon is non-dirigible, one could never be certain that tbe 
wind would carry it directly over a point desirable to attack. 

"The only thing that such a balloon could do would be to let 
fall its projectiles at random into the besieged place. They 
might then strike houses and kill people, but they would rarely 
hit military works or soldiers." 

But if the balloon is dirigible ? Its precision of fire would be 
greater then, M. Dex acknowledges, but it would be far from 
perfect. Besides, is there such a thing as a really dirigible bal- 
loon ? The only way to get precision of fire is actually to shoot 
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the projectiles instead of dropping them ; in other words, to 
mount some kind of cannon on the balloon. This, at present, 
can not be done, and it does not seem probable that it ever will 
be, for every air-ship hitherto built or even planned is too light 
for such treatment. M. Dex concludes : 

" It is infinitely moro logical to leave to the cannons the task of 
sending projectiles to a distance and not to make the balloon act 
any part but that which belongs to it — namely, the observation 
of the striking-points of projectiles. Its advice will enable the 
artillerists to rectify their aim, and the enemy will be reached much 
more effectively than if the balloon were used both to observe and 
to fire. "— Translation made for Th« Literacy Digest. 



ist. The testimony of physicians that the prolonged use of dis- 
tilled water has a tendency to decrease the body weight shows a 
lessening of nutritive power in the tissues. 

" Most persons eat enough salt on their food to bring up the 
average, and many persons in middle life and after eat too much 
of all kinds of food, and drink too little fluid, so that for them a 
course of distilled water may be most beneficial, carrying away 
an excess which would be harmful 

"If an individual over forty is living on potatoes pared before 
cooking, white bread, unsalted butter, cream, fruit, and sugar, 
then distilled water would be superfluous if not harmful ; but if 
the diet is rich in meat, in cereals, in milk, and abundant at that, 
it is very probable that distilled water would remove more of the 
excess than wonld a hard water taken as a beverage. " 



SHALL WE DRINK DISTILLED WATER? 

THE recent announcement of a German physician. Dr. Koppe, 
as quoted in these columns, that distilled water — that is, 
chemically pure water — is poisonous, has aroused much comment, 
chiefly adverse. The National Druggist announces that it has 
been quite overwhelmed with letters on the subject, most of them 
in refutation of Dr. Koppe's views. One of these, from Dr. 
Homer Wakefield, of Bloomington, 111., it gives in full as "con- 
taining in a condensed form all the arguments advanced in the 
other articles." Says Dr. Wakefield : 

"This remarkable article deduces that distilled water is a 'dan- 
gerous protoplasmic poison,' because of the absence of organic 
contaminations. It should be added here that rain-water, as it 
falls from the clouds, is aerated distilled water ; it is the most 
healthful known. . . . Physicians know it is the best solvent of 
inorganic concretions in the body, and engineers know it is the 
best boiler compound, following the use of hard water and the 
consequent formation of hard incrustations. While it is true that 
stagnant rain-water, contained in foul cisterns, full of all kinds 
of contaminations, is unfit for drinking or cooking, it is also true 
that there is nothing more wholesome than pure distilled water, 
tightly corked in clean bottles, protected from contaminations of 
even impure air. Pure water, well-corked, never gets stale. 

"As to the inorganic constituents of ordinary 'hard ' drinking- 
waters much might be said, but suffice it to say that lime and 
other minerals, in quantities in drinking-water, often prove in- 
jurious to the imbiber, by the formation in the system of insol- 
uble compounds, in the gall-bladder, kidneys, bladder, etc. 
Nature's demands for bone-forming material is much better sat- 
isfied from foods than from water, hard or soft 

"The assertion that pure water taken into the stomach causes 
complaints of 'weak stomach, ' belching, etc., is the purest rot; 
it is evident that if belching was excited by a drink of water, it 
was caused either by motor nerve stimulation, from its tempera- 
ture, or an alkaline (hard) water was taken into an acid-contain- 
ing stomach, which resulted in effervescence. Mountain streams, 
when not drinkable, are not pure, as contended, but generally 
heavily laden with lime and other powerful alkalies. 

" It must not be inferred from the above that I am opposed to 
all alkaline waters — not at all ; but pure, not impure, water is the 
thing to drink, except when in certain cases certain alkalies are 
demanded by the system ; then they may be added to pure water, 
or otherwise pure water containing them may be used. 

"Extreme purity is a virtue, not a fault, of water. Beware of 
an author who contends that contaminated water is conducive to 
health." 

Comments on Dr. Koppe's paper are not all adverse, however, 
as witness the following from The American Kitchen Garden 
(July), the writer of which contends that while distilled water 
may be very well when taken medicinally, it is not a good bever- 
age except for those who are overeating. He says : 

"Distilled water taken on an empty stomach would tend to 
leach out the cells with which it came in contact, and we know 
that the life of the cell depends upon the maintenance of its con- 
tents at a certain standard. This is a well-established fact, and 
not, as one advertisement implies, a vision of a mad microscop- 



Pocket Electricity.— The daily press report that a com- 
pany has been formed to manufacture what are to be known as 
"electric capsules," containing in a concentrated form the chemi- 
cals for use in an ordinary battery-cell, and requiring only the 
addition of water to make a powerful battery-fluid. The techni- 
cal press is inclined to make fun of the somewhat remarkable 
claims made for the forthcoming capsules. Says Electricity : 

"If reports are to be believed, electric automobiles need never 
in the future become stalled. All the automobilist will have to 
do when starting on a long journey will be to place a few so- 
called electric capsules in his vest pocket, and drop one as occa- 
sion demands into the battery. A company has been formed 
under the laws of New Jersey to carry on the capsule business. 
According to the promoters of the enterprise, a combination of 
chemicals has been invented to be dissolved in the cells of electric 
batteries. This new combination of chemicals is so powerful, ac- 
cording to the company, that a three-grain capsule put into an 
ordinary battery-cell will yield enough electricity to run a 16- 
candle power incandescent light for one hour. The nature of the 
chemical is secret. The members of the company say that there 
is that in the combination which makes successful analysis impos- 
sible, and that they will not therefore patent it. In this connec- 
tion it should be remarked that the capsules are not yet on the 
market, but the stock of. the company that owns the secret is." 

The matter is treated in a similar vein by The Electrical Re- 
view, which closes its remarks with the following suggestive 
paragraph : 

" Every farmer, camper, yachtsman, and householder can have 
his own electric-light plant. All one will have to do, if he lives 
at the seaside, is to get a capsule, make electricity, extract gold 
from the sea, buy more capsules with it, and so on ad infinitum I " 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 



Causes of Inebriety.—" Dr. T. D. Crothers is of the opinion," says- 
Afodern Medicine, " that many cases of inebriety are produced by dietetic 
errors, bad habits of eating, etc., the deranged digestion finding its relief in 
alcohol, and this in turn aggravating the conditions, and producing the 
drink habit. Many cases originate in dietetic delusions ; in some of these a 
systemic starvation exists, due to the peculiar notions held in regard to 
food. The treatment of this form of inebriety consists essentially in the 
elimination of tox ns and proper nutrition." 

Thought Transference.— The ranks of those who see in wireless tele- 
graphy an argument in favor of thought-transference by " brain-waves " 
have been joined by the editor of The Medical Times, who writes as follows 
in that journal for August : "Marconi has shown that a small electric bat- 
tery can send waves of energy and intelligence through the ethereal atoms 
of space for a greater or less distance, according to the elevation, which 
may be caught up by a sensitive mechanical receiver and its code of signals 
recorded and interpreted. In the battery a small amount of material is 
decomposed to produce the electric current. The brain is, to a certain 
extent, a battery, and the ganglions of the great sympathetic nerve relay 
batteries to insure a continuous supply of the nervous energy generated in 
a great measure by the brain. This battery with its relays, by the nour- 
ishment supplied to the body, decomposing its own material thus supplied 
is perpetually in action. Thought is to a certain extent the outcome of 
cerebral action, the same as electricity is a force evolved from the decom- 
position of elementary substances. Thought, then, is an entity, a force,, 
something which can travel through stmce and be caught up by a receiver, 
however distant which is in tune with its vibrations." 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 

FOR some time it has been known that an influential party in 
the Protestant Episcopal church intended to make another 
determined attempt to change the canon law of the church rela- 
ting to divorce. At present this denomination occupies interme- 
diate ground between the absolute prohibition of divorce for any 
cause— insisted upon by the Roman Catholic church— and the 
comparatively freer divorce regulations of most of the evangeli- 
cal denominations, which recognize desertion, cruelty, and other 
serious crimes as proper ground for dissolving the marriage bond 
and declaring the marriage to be no longer a sacred ordinance. 
The canon of the Episcopal church now permits its clergy to sol- 
emnize the remarriage of the " innocent party " who has obtained 
a legal divorce upon the so-called Scriptural ground of adultery 
(see The Literary Digest, June 10) ; but it permits it for no 
other reason, and forbids remarriage to the "guilty party." It is 
now proposed, however, to remove even this avenue of escape 
from a mistaken choice, and to assume a position of unbending 
prohibition of divorce in any form. Hitherto, the leading advo- 
cates of a stricter divorce canon have been the bishops of Albany 
and of Quincy, 111. ; but at the diocesan convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church held in New York the latter part of Sep- 
tember, Bishop Potter, who has hitherto stood for liberal views in 
theology and divorce, in his opening address gave strong evidence 
that upon the latter subject he is in favor of a return to the canons 
in force in the English church up to the time of Henry VIII. The 
"note of alarm" sounded by Bishop Potter is as follows (New 
York Times, September 28) : 

"Our general convention at its last session gave, as you know, 
considerable attention to the proposed amendments of our very 
inadequate canon (as it seems to me) of marriage and divorce. 
Its councils were, as you are aware, divided upon the question 
whether that canon could best be amended by withdrawing from 
it all authorization of remarriage, whether under the sanction of 
our Lord's words in St. Matthew xix. 9, or otherwise, or by ma- 
king more stringent the conditions under which it should be com- 
petent for the Ordinary to sanction with the authority of these 
words the remarriage of the innocent party to a divorce. I need 
sot reopen that discussion here. The church will doubtless al- 
ways be divided as to the authority of those words of Holy Scrip- 
ture to which I have referred, and no less divided as to the meas- 
ure of discretion which it is wise to vest in the Ordinary. But 
meantime the whole subject has gained a new aspect from events 
to which I need not more particularly refer here, which have 
undoubtedly awakened in all sober-minded Christian people a 
profound sense of alarm, and the consensus of opinion among 
them as to the necessity of legislation which shall prohibit the 
remarriage of divorced persons under any circumstances whatever 
has greatly widened and deepened. 

" I am by no means sure that such a conclusion is not the wisest 
that we may reach at present ; for undoubtedly it must be owned 
that, in the face of such a danger as threatens us, the only safe 
course must be to prohibit absolutely that which, while it might 
be permissible if we could always be sure that it had a Scriptural 
justification for it, is only wrong and evil when that justification, 
existing in fact, exists only because it has been fraudulently ob- 
tained. Here the judgment of eminent publicists and legal au- 
thorities concur, and some of them of foremost rank as jurists 
and churchmen have agreed in the opinion that our only safe 
canon, in view of the tendencies painfully evident among us, is 
one in which the church refuses remarriage to persons divorced 
for any cause arising after marriage, absolutely and universally. 

"Such a remedy for our present evils would doubtless be, as 
some of us may think, a very drastic one, but the evil has grown 
to such proportions, it may justly be answered, that we can meet 
>t with no other. A wider view of the whole subject, however, 
will disclose to us, I think, the fact that it is not the only remedy. 

The bishop then goes on to indicate what that "wider view" 



discloses, dwelling upon the progress of individualism in this 
country and its effects upon "some of the most venerable and 
sacred traditions of the community and the State. " Especially 
has it affected the institutions and obligations of marriage, until 
even the least thoughtful have now come to recognize "that the 
facility with which the marriage relation may be taken on and 
put off is a menace to the foundations of society and the jest of 
the civilized world." The church's whole duty will not be done 
in making divorce increasingly difficult. She must also lift up 
and safeguard the approaches to marriage. 

The High-Church party are naturally jubilant over this acces- 
sion of the bishop to their ranks. The Rev. Dr. F. M. Clenden- 
nin, who recently refused to permit the ordination of Dr. Charles 
A. Briggs in bis parish church, was among those who expressed 
strong satisfaction over the bishop's position, viewing it as "a 
hopeful sign." 

Altho it is too early as yet to give the comment of the religious 
press upon these deliverances, we quote some representative opin- 
ions pro and con from the daily papers, which have given an ex- 
ceptional amount of attention to Bishop Potter's address. 

The New York Press (October 1) says : 

"As Bishop Potter was the leader of the moderate divorce canon 
party in 1898, when Bishop Doane of Albany tried to get through 
the triennial general convention of the Episcopal church a strict 
divorce canon against the remarriage of either party, the former's 
new ground in favor of the stricter proposition is likely to exert a 
wide influence, even if it does not crystallize public opinion in bis 
church in favor of such a law at the next general convention in 
1901. The latter possibility would plant the Episcopal church 
beside the Roman Catholic church in favor of the virtual indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond. 

"Such a result would be exceedingly far-reaching. Students 
of social science, are everywhere calling attention anew to the 
fundamental importance of the family as the social molecule, the 
type, in principle, of what society ought to be in its ultimate and 
perfected organization. Educators are seeing more clearly every 
year that they are handicapped until the family is their well- 
trained ally, instead of being a guerrilla fighter of the foes of the 
social order. Anything, therefore, that tends to promote the 
solidity of the family bond is likely to be welcomed in the world 
of thought as well as that of religion." 



The Philadelphia Press (October 1), commenting on Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix's recent address on this subject, says : 

"Dr. Morgan Dix, in his plain talk on divorce in high life, 
calls a spade a spade, and in a good cause. He goes right to the 
heart of the evil and holds high life up to view in a way that is 
not at all likely to give New York's festering four hundred much 
peace of mind. But. as the doctor points out, scandals of the 
type he depicts are known elsewhere as well as in New York. 
And whether the number of divorces increase or not in any one 
place, what is essential is that society shall not in any way en- 
courage the flagitious cases, nor make itself responsible for a free 
and easy licentiousness that can have issue only in scandalous 
divorce cases. 

" As to the probable future attitude of the church Dr. Dix rep- 
resents on the question of the remarriage of divorced persons, it 
looks as if the drift was toward a complete denial of remarriage. 
Bishop Potter, who for so long stood by the present canon that in 
cases of divorces obtained on Scriptural grounds the innocent 
party may remarry, seems to have accepted the view that a severer 
canon is now called for. If this be adopted society will begin to 
see that the crusade is indeed real and not mere pulpit eloquence." 

The New York Sun (September 29) gives an instructive sum- 
mary of the history of divorce in the world. It says : 

"The justification of divorce, however, goes back, under Chris- 
tianity, to the Reformation, when the sacramental character of 
marriage was repudiated. In the pagan world at the time of 
Christ there was great laxity of divorce. It was especially free 
among the Jews also. If under the Hebrew law a wife was dis- 
tasteful to ber husband for any reason, he could cast her off, with 
no other legal requirement than a formal notice to her to leave. 
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The Roman Catholic church by elevating marriage to a sacrament 
named it indissoluble for any cause. The Greek church, how- 
ever, permits divorce for adultery and other causes. The Protes- 
tants from the time of the Reformation allowed divorce for adul- 
tery and also interpreted the rule of St. Paul permitting divorce 
for wilful or malicious desertion, and such has since been the 
legal practise in Protestant countries generally, tbo in England 
full divorce is allowed for adultery only, but with the condition 
that while in the wife that offense alone is a sufficient cause, in 
the case of the husband it must be 'coupled with such cruelty as, 
without adultery, would have entitled her to a divorce a mensa 
et thoro, or adultery coupled with desertion for two years and 
upward. ' In Prussia the divorce laws go beyond the furthest ex- 



AMER1CAN PRELATES FOR THE WEST 
INDIES AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

AN important factor in the progress of American civilization 
in our new dependencies in the Antilles and in the far East 
is the apparent determination of the Roman See not only to make 
those regions a part of the American ecclesiastical system, but 
to a large extent to place them under the direct superintendence 
of American prelates. About a year ago the Most Rev. P. L. 
Chapelle, Archbishop of New Orleans, was appointed by the Pope 
apostolic delegate to Cuba and Puerto Rico, an ecclesiastico- 
diplomatic position of great power, which made him the direct 
representative of pontifical authority and virtual ruler in all church 




From a photograph. Copyright 1090, by F. B. Moore, New Orlraiis. 
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PRELATES APPOINTED IN OUR NEW POSSESSIONS AND CUBA. 



tremeof laxity reached in any American State, making incompati- 
bility, permanent variance, and even mutual consent legal causes. 

"When, therefore, Bishop Potter spoke of the 'vicious tenden- 
cies' of the 'composite and contradictory legislation ' as to divorce 
in our many States as making us peculiarly ' the jest of the civil- 
ized world, ' he seemed to indicate that his study of the subject 
has not been of that thoroughness which the subject demands. 
In truth, the only great variation in this country, save in South 
Carolina, where there is no divorce law, is the legislation of New 
York, which permits full divorce for adultery only. The Ameri- 
can rule otherwise follows the Protestant precedent in allowing 
divorce for wilful desertion, and as we have said, even in the 
States where the divorce laws are freest, they are not so lax as in 
Prussia. " 



The eighty-third annual report of the American Bible Society makes a 
book of 230 patres. According to this report, 65,962,505 copies of the Bible 
have been issued by the Society since its estab'ishmerit. The issues for last 
year alone are 1,380,892, distributed in all portions of the globe, a particu- 
larly large number, it is said, being distributed in the Chinese empire. The 
Society is under the control of no one denomination- 



affairs. One of his most important acts was the consecration of a 
new Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba who was in sympathy with 
American and Cuban ideals, and of an American priest, the Rt. 
Rev. James H. Blenk, as Bishop of Puerto Rico. The news that 
now comes from Washington is still more significant. The Pope 
bas named Archbishop Chapelle delegate apostolic of the Philip- 
pines. This, in addition to his authority in the West Indies and 
bis position as metropolitan of the great southern province of 
New Orleans, makes him without doubt the most powerful pre- 
late in the Western hemisphere, unless we except Archbishop 
Martinelli. the delegate apostolic to the United States. There is 
scarcely another American who at the present moment bas so 
weighty an influence in determining the trend of future conditions 
in the new American possessions in two hemispheres, and it is 
thought that especially in the Philippines the advent of an Ameri- 
can prelate will prove a powerful factor in the establishment of 
better religious and civic conditions. 

Monseigneur Chapelle is said to be admirably equipped for his 
difficult mission. He is master of Spanish and an ablechurch his- 
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torian and canonist, qualifications very necessary for his work. 
The appointment is said to be partly a compliment to France in 
recognition of that country 'a service in arranging the prelimi- 
naries of peace between the United States and Spain. As diplo- 
matic appointees of this character are usually rewarded when 
successful with the cardinalate. it is likely that Monseigneur 
Chapelle will in time be the recipient of the red hat. 



IS BUDDHISM GAINING GROUND IN 
CHRISTIAN LANDS? 

IT can not be denied that Buddhism, as a system of philosophi- 
cal and religious thought, has secured a much more respect- 
ful hearing among the Western peoples than it had a generation 
ago ; and the possibility of a regular Buddhistic missionary prop- 
aganda has often been reported, especially since the Parliament 
of Religions. One of the results of this state of affairs has been 
the claim that this chief among the ancient Oriental systems 
had actually made noteworthy inroads among the thinking men 
in Christian countries and won not a few advocates in the very 
centers of Christian civilization. An investigation of this claim 
has been made by the German pastor. Rev. Henry Hoops, and 
published by him in the leading apologetic journal of Germany, 
the Be-weis des Glaubens (No. 9). from which we glean the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

The material on which to base a reliable computation as to the 
extent to which Buddhism has found friends within the ranks of 
the Christian peoples is exceedingly hard to obtain. 'When the 
reports published in the periodical press concerning Buddhistic 
religious meetings and conventions of students of Buddhism 
are traced to their real source, they as a rule turn out to be 
chiefly the work of imagination or are gross exaggerations. 
The statement, for instance, made by so prominent a litterateur 
as Pastor O. Funcke, to the effect that "the old Buddhistic 
teachings are being exalted into the heavens and are corrupt- 
ing the youth of Germany," is not in harmony with facts that 
can be depended upon. The writer, in the preparation of the 
present article, applied to a statistical bureau for details, and 
was informed that neither Germany nor France nor Great Britain 
do as much as publish the statistics of the Buddhists who are to 
be found within their borders. 

In order to pursue this task with exactness, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the genuine and the pseudo-Buddhistic agi- 
tations of the times. To the latter belong, above all others, the 
Theosophical Society and its work, founded by Mme. Blavatsky, 
lately supported by Colonel Olcott. This school claims to teach a 
kind of esoteric Buddhism, which claim, however, is expressly 
rejected by the representatives of genuine Buddhism. The evi- 
dence to this effect is furnished by the well-known leading Ger- 
man representative of Buddhism, Subhadra Bhikshu, who, in 
answer to the one hundred and fifty-sixth question of his Bud- 
dhistic Catechism, declares that there is no such a thing as a 
secretor esoteric Buddhism which is not published but only tradi- 
tionally transmitted. Such is one of the reasons why this rec- 
ognized representative of Buddhism, not content with the phe- 
nomenally popular catechism of Olcott, published a Buddhistic 
catechism of his own, in which, as he states, full justice is done 
to the traditional tenets of this system. 

In Germany, the first and probably the leading representative 
of the system has been the philosopher Schopenhauer, who 
adopted Buddhistic atheism and pessimism, including the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul. Other advocates were 
Peuerbach and K. E. Neumann, the latter best known as a trans- 
lator of Buddhistic texts, while Comte in France and Lewis in 
England pursued similar paths. Lectures have been delivered 
in Germany in advocacy of this system, and the German cate- 
chism mentioned has been published in half a dozen editions. 
The author, Subhadra Bhikshu, speaks hopefully of the prospects 
of his faith among the Germans and makes a great deal of capital 
out of the fact that Emperor William II., in his famous allegori- 
cal painting, deemed it necessary to warn the nations of Europe 
against this creed ; but the writer can furnish no statistics to 
substantiate his hopes. In fact, a leading Buddhist has declared 



to the writer that " in Germany there are as yet but very few 
who have accepted the Buddhistic doctrines." 

In France things are different in this regard. More than eigh- 
teen months ago the Figaro reported the particulars of a " Bud- 
dhistic mass " which had been held in Paris, in which a number of 
prominent men, such as Clemenceau, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
university professors, members of the Academy, high public offi- 
cials, and moneyed men took part. For ten years Buddhism has 
been a fixed fact in the French capital, and a regular congrega- 
tion of this creed, holding weekly ritualistic meetings, is a promi- 
nent feature of the religious kaleidoscope of " isms " found in that 
metropolis. It is, however, scarcely a matter of doubt that this 
is simply a fad of fashion, and that this organization can never 
be the nucleus of a large extension of the system. In fact, out- 
side of Paris there are no French Buddhists. It is claimed that 
in London and in Cincinnati there are some adherents ; but this 
exhausts the statistics of the inroads made by this Oriental relig- 
ion in the heart of Christendom. From present indications, 
Buddhism can not be regarded as a danger to Christian lands. — 
Translation made Jor The Literary Digest. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 

THE second great International Council, which represents the 
largest cycle of Congregationalism and is world-wide in its 
scope and personnel, met at Boston on September 20. Dr. James 
B. Angell, president of the University of Michigan, acted as 
moderator. Among the prominent foreign representatives of 
Congregationalism were 
the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn, principal of Mans- 
field College, England ; 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
MacKennal, of Bowden, 
England ; Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, of Bristol; J. 
Compton Ricket, M.P. ; 
and Rev. Alexander Gos- 
man and Rev. Joseph 
Robertson, of Australia. 
The great auditorium of 
Tramont Temple was 
thronged by attentive and 
even enthusiastic audi- 
ences. 

The Independent (Sep- 
tember 30) thus reviews 
the proceedings of the 
council : 

" It is no mere formality when we say that the addresses were 
all of an extremely high order, nor is it invidious, perhaps, to add 
that the most interest was aroused by the paper of Dr. Forsyth, 
the sermon of Principal Fairbairn, and the whole discussion on 
the subject of war. There was great difference of opinion con- 
cerning the doctrinal positions of Dr. Forsyth, but it is doubtful 
if any paper on a subject so speculative and theological was ever 
received with greater favor by an American audience. Dr. 
Forsyth's style is so fine, his enthusiasm so evident, his genius 
so genuine and so reverent, that he sweeps all before him. He 
is a poet as well as a scholar and a theologian, and his mysticism 
is quite as moving as his attempts at clearer statements of doc- 
trine. He is a curious combination of a liberal and an extreme 
conservative. Dr. Fairbairn was a revelation to those who knew 
him only as a philosopher and a profound theologian. The sub- 
ject of his sermon was 'The Church, ' and it is safe to say that no 
more eloquent or convincing presentation of the Congregational 
doctrine of the church has been heard in our time. Its emphasis 
was on the supremacy of Jesus Christ and the universal priest- 
hood of all Christ's people. Dr. Forsyth emphasized the objec- 
tive efficacy of the work of Christ. Principal Fairbairn showed 
how Christ organized His own society, and started it on its course 
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of overturning and conquering the regnant and militant selfish- 
ness of the world. One fact is already very evident. While the 
English speakers refuse to dogmatize on many subjects, while 
they are extremely hospitable to all the newer scientific and critical 
thinking, the younger men among them, at least, place a much 

stronger emphasis on the 
expiatory work of Christ 
than is common in schol- 
arly circles in this country 
or has yet appeared in the 
utterances of the older 
men from the other side. 
Perhaps it should be said 
that when these younger 
Englishmen define their 
terms, as they do in con- 
versation, it is discovered 
that some words, at least, 
mean one thing in Eng- 
land and another in Am- 
erica." 

The Congregationalist 
says of the council : 

"It has been constantly 
evident that the themes of 
deepest and widest inter- 
est to the common people 
are uppermost to-day in the 
minds of Christian scholars. In addresses and discussions Chris- 
tian principles have been applied to the solution of pressing social 
problems, to national affairs, and international relations. The 
sense of responsibility of English-speaking peoples for the wel- 
fare of humanity, the affirmation of holy purpose to maintain the 
rights of civilization and freedom for the people of all nations in- 
dicate the directions in which the Christian church is to exercise 
its leadership in the future. 

"The council, then, has shown . . . the essential harmony of 
the denomination in its attitude toward modern scholarship, in its 
acceptance of the results of reverent theological study, heighten- 
ing, not weakening, supreme devotion to Jesus Christ. It has 
indicated that the current trend is toward simplification of the 
theology, the appropriation by the religious man of the whole 
realm of science, of social and civic life to perfect his religious 
character, and the growth of triumphant faith in God. The 
council has made positive utterances concerning life and belief, 
is thoroughly evangelical in its tone, lays its greatest emphasis 
on the person of Christ, 
and is optimistic in its 
outlook into the future." 

The Universalist Lead- 
er says' : 

" From beginning to end 
of the council liberal and 
advanced thought prevail- 
ed. When Governor Wol- 
cott in his address of wel- 
come said : ' I may perhaps 
shock some of you by say- 
ing that to me it is not of 
vast importance to what 
denomination a man may 
belong, providing only 
that the love of Christ and 
the willingness to serve 
Him by serving man is 
the inspiring force in the 
individual life, ' the vast 
audience, instead of show- 
ing any signs of being 
shocked, broke into loud and hearty applause. President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, showed that his eyes 
were turned forward and not backward when, referring to the 
advocates of the new theology, he said: 'Let us not hasten to 
burn them as heretics, but wait patiently to see if they are not 
our prophets. ' 




From Harper » W r ,kly _( oprrlcht, l»99, bj 
Harper ^ Brother,. 

REV. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. , 

Professor of Church History in Yale 

Theological Seminary. 



"The effect of such a gathering of devoted Christian workers 
must be big with promise for the Church of Christ. The refresh- 
ingly open abandonment of the old standards of theology and the 
applauding reception of every announcement show that among 
the broad-minded and progressive churches the Congregational 
easily ranks among the first. Rev. Daniel Jones, of England, let 
go entirely heaven and hell as notions of salvation ; he arose to 
the higher phase of the Christ life, and then with eloquent em- 
phasis preached Christ. Dr. Fairbairn said the last few years had 
witnessed the decay of the old doctrine of original sin. and he 
declared with telling force which brought rounds of cheers, 'It is 
high time the doctrirle of original sin decayed. ' 

The Christian Register (Unit.) says: 

"The council is aggressive in the declaration of its principles 
and methods, without denunciation of others who are content to 
walk in other ways. Of course it is a satisfaction to us to see 
that, even while Unitarianism as a form of faith gets no recogni- 
tion in the proceedings of the council. Unitarians appear upon the 
platform and are greeted with applause. It is also pleasant to 
note the fact that, in treating the essentials of Christianity and 
dealing with matters of interpretation, all the progress is in the 
direction of the Unitarian interpretation. While we cac aot ac- 
cept all the statements of any of the preachers or essayists as 
adequate interpretation of the fundamental facts of human nature 
and its relation to God, we can see that many of the restraints of 
creed have fallen away, that many false doctrines have dropped 
out, and that, so far as new ways are concerned, progress has 
been made toward ideas of human nature and the divine govern- 
ment which are honorable both to God and to man." 

Ziori s Herald (Meth. Episc.) says: 

" From the opening paper on ' Fundamental Principles in The- 
ology,' by President-elect Harris, on through the entire meeting, 
in the papers on the ' Mes- 
sage of the Old Testament 
for To-day ' by Professor 
Porter, of Yale, on ' The 
Historical Method in The- 
ology ' by Professor Fish- 
er, of Yale, and notably in 
the paper by Principal 
Gosman of Australia on 
'Theology and the Order 
of Nature, ' the underlying 
assumption of the master 
minds was that the Higher 
Criticism in its method, if 
not in all of its results, has 
won its right to frank 
welcome by the Christian 
church, and that the hy- 
pothesis of evolution as 
the mode of creation is the 
only tenable one in light 
of what we know of God 
as revealed in nature and 
the history of the race. 
How significant it is that 
this should be so, in a body 
which is unquestionably 
evangelical in the main, it 
is hardly necessary to point 
out. 

"That such belief is con- 
sistent with unyielding belief in the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment would seem to be a fact, for the same men who applauded 
the utterances of the men above named applauded to the full the 
superb eulogy of the living Christ as the ultimate source of au- 
thority for society and the individual, which was uttered by Rev. 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth, an utterance which those who heard will 
scarcely forget readily, combining as it did, to an unusual de- 
gree, massiveness of thought, logical development, brilliancy 
of antithesis and epigram, and a passion of conviction which 
swept everything before it and roused the audience from their 
seats to sing with ardor, ' In the cross of Christ I glory. ' " 

The only antagonistic utterance to the council which we have 
found in the religious press is the following from The Interior 
(Presb.) : 

"To sum up the council, we would say that Congregationalism 
has slipped her anchors, broken the face of her chronometer, and 
is making her reckonings by pointing her sextant at comets. If 
we were sportively inclined we would lay a heavy wager that 
there is not a man in the council who could, to save his soul — if 
he have any ! — tell what Congregationalism now is, where it now 
is, what is its cargo, or where it is bound. We don't like a storm 
at sea, but give us a wave-scalper any day in preference to a fog. " 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 




ON THE EVE OF HOSTILITIES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

THE Boer -and the Briton are still busily engaged in comple- 
ting their armaments as this number of The Literary 
Digest goes to press, and hostilities may begin at any moment. 
" What awful hypocrites we are ! " writes an Uitlander correspond- 
ent of the London Outlook; "as if we did not know that British 

ascendancy or Dutch 
supremacy is the real 
question at issue. " And 
the same paper, under 
the caption "The Real 
Issue," remarks that the 
real cause for war is the 
demand of the Transvaal 
to be regarded as a sov- 
ereign state. The St. 
James's Gazette, under 
the same heading, ex- 



" I'll grind up all the tools. Grinding 
willsuit my present humor well. Joel" 
Whirr-r-r. 

The grindstone was soon in motion ; 
the sparks were flying off in showers. 
This was the occupation for his heated 
spirit. Whirr-r-r-r-r-r. 

-Something will come of this! " said 
Mr. Tappertit, pausing as if in triumph 
and wiping his heated face upon his 
sleeve. '•Something will come of this. 
1 hope it mayn't be human gore!"— 
Harnabv Rudge. ch. iv. 

— Westminster (iazette. 

presses a similar opinion : 

"If the tap of the British army's 
drum greets the rising sun all 
around the world, it is because 
we have imposed our rule upon 
others wherever ships can swim 

and troops can march. . . . Let the case be as serious as the 
croakers think, allow that the Boers are as valiant and capable 
as their friends assert, that the Orange Free State will strike in, 
and that the Afrikanders in the Cape will rise, all that will con- 
stitute a serious piece of work, and will put us on our mettle. 
Allow too that foreign nations try to seize the opportunity to play 
us some trick. We must face this also— because it is only by 
meeting such danger that we can continue to exist. By sur- 
render wo should give up our whole case, and withdrawal be- 
fore the Boers to day would only make it more certain that we 
should have the Mahrattas to deal with tc-morrow. " 

In the same paper a curious petition to the Queen is suggested, 
from which we take the following : 

"As the Boers have become so bold as to oppose Her Majesty's 
Government, and as they even blasphemously assert that the 
Almighty will help them in a war against Great Britain, 

"Your petitioners humbly pray your Majesty that your Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased : To annul the independence of 
the Transvaal, to disarm the Boers, divide the Transvaal repub- 
lic into two separate republics, and place them under military 
surveillance for the administration of the revenue. " 

The London Times does not think it necessary that Britain 
should in future specify her demands, as she will now enforce 
them, and need not argue over detail. "The Boers have been 
warned, and they have chosen their fate, " adds the paper. There 
is but little said in England on the Boers' side, but that little is 
very much to the point. In the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle' s 
"Open Council," which i:; filled with letters headed "Down with 



the Boers!" "Wipe out the Boers! "etc., one man writes to the 
following effect : 

Impartial consideration of the question seems to be out of the 
question among the public. This so-called "crisis" has been 
brought about by vituperative speeches against the Transvaal, 
and by bellicose articles in the capitalist press. The " Uitland- 
ers" in the Transvaal are a thousand times better off than they 
ever would have been in this miscalled glorious England of ours. 
But if they are not content to abide by the laws of the country in 
which they are foreign residents, let them show the same moral 
courage as the Boers did when they became disgusted with the 
treatment accorded them by British officials — let them leave ,h « 
country. 

But, some people say, "look what they would leave behind 
them." The Boers left all they had in the world behind them, 
tho the country they left was their own. ... I have some ac- 
quaintances in the Transvaal, and if they have anything to leave 
in the Transvaal, it is what they never had, or ever were likely 
to have had, had they remained in England. Every right-think- 
ing man must be filled with indignation when he reads history 
and becomes acquainted with the shameful manner in which the 
Boers have ever been treated. 

Sir Sidney Shippard. in the September Nineteenth Century, 
declares himself confident that the Boers will not fight for their 

"imaginary" independence, and 
that neither the Free State nor 
the Cape Boers will assist the 
Transvaal. The latest advices 
from South Africa seem to make 
this prediction ridiculous. The 
Randpost. Johannesburg, says: 

"The wildest rumors regard- 
ing British armaments are 
abroad, and the most horrible 
stories regarding the engines of 
destruction which Great Britain 
could bring into the field against 
us are told by Englishmen. We 




Salisbury (to Chamberlain) : " Be careful, Joe ! don't tease him 



too much : he has broken loose before. 



- Amsterdammer . 



have heard all these things 
before. These people seem 
to forget that everything we 
consider necessary for war- 
like operations adapted to 
the conditions of our coun- 
try we have got. Far from 
being frightened, the peo- 
ple are confident that they 
will drive the conceited 
Briton into the sea. The 
inferior race must go to the 
wall." 




" DOOS OF WAR. 

OOM Paul: " May I ask If those dogs 
are intended for any special purpose?" 

J-E Ch-mb-rl-n : "Well, guv'nor. 
that's as may be ! Merely givin' 'em a 
little gentle exercise ! " —Punck. 



The Bloemfontein Ex- 
press relates that when the 
British agent, Mr. Conyng- 

ham Greene, presented a message as an ultimatum which must 
be answered within forty-eight hours, the Transvaal Secretary 
of State replied: "You had better modify that. To an ulti- 
matum you can have the answer in forty-eight minutes." As 
further evidence of the spirit among the people the same paper 
tells of a sick Boer commander who, upon being asked bow he 
felt, declared that he "felt pretty bad. but well enough to 
shoot rooineks. " * Dissatisfaction is expressed among the Eng- 
lish with the results of the late activity of the War Office. A 
careful computation shows that there are now at the Cape (in- 
cluding troops likely to arrive before the end of October) sixteen 
* Contemptuous dcsignat ion for Englishmen. 
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battalions of infantry, six regiments of cavalry, nine batteries of 
field artillery, one battery of mountain -guns, two batteries of 
siege-guns, five companies of engineers. 

If the plans regarding further reinforcements as revealed by 
the press are carried out, there will be, within three months, 
twenty-two battalions of infantry, ten regiments of cavalry, 
fifteen batteries of field artillery, one battery of mountain-guns, 
five companies of engineers — in all about 30,000 men, if every 
regiment has its full complement, which is rarely the case in the 
British army. The Militair Wochenblatt, Berlin, sketches the 
effective strength of the entire British army as follows : 

Total, including volunteers, militia and reserve 730,000 

Regular army, which alone counts for service abroad 230,000 

Of these in India and other colonies, hence not likely to be 

employed in South Africa 130,000 

In Ireland, and for obvious reasons also not available 30,000 

Other home garrisons, including depots 30,000 

Hence the most liberal computation gives for service in South 

Africa, including reserves . 60,000 

Canada, however, contemplates furnishing a regiment of a 
thousand men, and The World, Toronto, says: 

"The concentration of British troops in South Africa from 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, and the mother country 
would be something entirely new in history. It would prove to 
the world that the British empire is no fiction, but a substantial, 
practical reality. . . . Spontaneous action on the part of the 
whole British empire may prove the last straw to break the back 
of Boer obstinacy." 

A few thousand irregulars will also be raised, but their fighting 
value is doubtful. 

The forces of the Boers are also largely overrated. A South 
African at present residing in New Jersey, secretary of the com- 
mandant (military governor) of Heidelberg district in 1881, and 
afterward tutor in that gentleman's family, furnishes us with the 
following items : 

At the call to arms, one man only to each homestead is allowed 
to remain behind, boys of sixteen and old men of sixty being on 
the list of the veldcornet as available for active service. As the 
Boers have large families, and the boys and girls are early trained 
to look after the cattle, 80 per cent, of the men may thus be called 
out. Each man is bound to have ready always horse, saddle, 
rifle, sixty rounds of ammunition, and provisions for two weeks. 
This rule is strictly enforced by fines, and one never knows when 
the veldcornet (captain) or his lieutenant may arrive for inspec- 
tion. Hence the entire force is ready for service. If the men 
are not all needed at once, as many as possible are sent on leave 
to plow or harvest. At present the Boers are plowing, which 
may partly explain their apparent hesitation to begin hostilities. 
The whole force can not be kept together more than six months 
at a time. The men would desert, not because their courage is 
dampened, but because they worry about the lambs, the calves, 
the foals, the harvest which need their attention. About 25 per 
cent, of the men in camp are therefore always on leave. They 
return very faithfully when their time is up, or send a substitute. 
At a pinch, the Boers can keep 60 per cent, of their fighting men 
in the field for a year, and 40 to 50 per cent, for another year. In 
a war against the hereditary enemy, however, it is more likely 
that even the men left behind will volunteer, the women doing 
all the work. 

A conservative estimate gives the Transvaal 50,000 able-bodied 
men, the Free State 20,000. Another force of 10,000 Boers is 
thought likely to come from Natal and the Cape Colony. Con- 
cerning the German contingent, German papers relate that Colo- 
nel Schiel has refused many applications, confining himself to old 
service men, of whom he has enlisted 1, 500. The rest of the vol- 
unteers in the service of the Transvaal are likely to be on a par 
with the British irregulars. The Transvaal mounted police, of 
which about ten troops will be available, is a well-organized 
force, largely composed, as are police corps everywhere in the 
world, of Irishmen. Of artillery the Free State has six batteries 



of field guns, one large quick-firing siege-gun, and a battery of 
Maxims. The Transvaal has ten batteries of field artillery, a 
howitzer battery, and a battery of Maxims, not including the 
guns taken from Jameson. An attempt to neutralize the "moral 
effect" which the dum-dum is expected to produce appears in the 
following advertisement in the Harrismith Nieuws, published by 
Commandant van Reenen, an immensely wealthy cattle rancher 
of the Orange Free State : 

"Wanted, two absolutely pure-bred Bushmen, man and wife, 
to make their well-known poison (with which they poison their 
arrows) . Salary, £ 10 per month. Traveling expenses paid. 
The above-named poison must be suitable to dip our bullets in, 
as I would think it very unfortunate if our enemies were shot 
with bullets not so poisoned. " 

And Major Albuquerque, the conqueror of Gungunhama, in 
an interview for the Pretoria Volkstem, said : 

" Intimate knowledge of the country is absolutely necessary in 
a South African war, whether the fight is between small detach- 
ments or large armies. The Boers have this knowledge. In ad- 
dition they are brave and have great staying powers. Even if 
England sends 80,000 or 100,000 men, the chances of the burghers 
are not bad. Tbo war may have unpleasant surprises in store for 
the British, and they had best think twice before they begin it. " — 
Translations mad* for The Literary Digest. 



GERMANY AND HER SMALLER NEIGHBORS. 

THE tariff policy of several large empires, by which they are 
enabled to place smaller countries at a disadvantage, and 
apprehensions concerning the supposed ambitions of England and 
America, have led to a remarkable movement in Central Europe. 
In Switzerland, in Holland, even in Belgium, an agitation is car- 
ried on for a customs union with Germany. In Switzerland the 
agitation is chiefly commercial and industrial. The Neue Gla- 
ruer Zeitung says : 

"We must secure free trade with at least one great nation. 
Our relations with other countries would then be regulated ac- 
cording to the treaties concluded by our big neighbor ; but what 
is good enough for his fifty millions ought to be good enough for 
our three millions of people. . . . Moreover, the mere beginning 
of negotiations with a neighboring country may make the others 
more friendly, as such a customs union would cause them to lose 
the Swiss market almost entirely, and here or there fear of the 
political consequences may also be of influence. . . . Economi- 
cally oppressed as Switzerland is, she need not be ashamed of 
choosing this mode of redress." 

Political considerations, however, seem to be the prime influ- 
ence in the Dutch agitation for closer relations with Germany. 
At least the agitation is so construed by the StaatsbUrger Zei- 
tung, Berlin, which says: 

"The Dutch people seem to realize that, if they wish to main- 
tain their independence in the presence of English-speaking dis- 
turbers of the peace, they must seek closer relations with the 
German empire. Both nations would profit, as Germany could 
participate in the development of the Dutch colonies. Holland 
must, however, increase her navy. On the other hand, she would 
obtain a sufficient land force from Germany to defend her colonies. 
It is to be hoped that some agreement is arrived at ere the Eng- 
lish or American beasts of prey attack the Dutch possessions." 

In the Dutch West Indies, the Spanish-speaking inhabitants are 
instigated to rebel by Venezuelans, who believe that the United 
States will turn these islands over to Venezuela if they can be 
taken from the Dutch. A correspondent of the Amsterdam Ex- 
portblad advises the sale of these colonies, but the whole press 
of Holland is up in arms against such a proposal, which only 
gives fuel to the pro-German sentiment. But the most important 
impetus seems to be given to the movement by England's rela- 
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tions to the Boers. M. Hanotaux, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ir. France, writes to the following effect in the Jour- 
nal Paris: 

No European nation has a more glorious past than the brave 
Dutch people. In philosophy, in literature, in art, politics, naval 
and military affairs, they have excelled, and such names as Spi- 
noza. Rembrandt, William of Nassau and William of Orange, 
Tromp, and De Ruyter rank among the first in history. But their 
greatest deed was the preservation of Protestantism. Without 
their brave fight, which forever broke the backbone of Spain, then 
in the zenith of her power. Protestantism might have disappeared. 
Equally great is their work in the interest of freedom and prog- 
ress, as well as modern liberalism. And yet it is against this 
progressive element that the aims of British expansion are di- 
rected in South Africa. 

Now it can not be denied that the Dutch exercise tremendous 
moral influence, far beyond their political power, in the civilized 
world. Hitherto they have been equally content with their two 
great Protestant neighbors, the one across the Channel and the 
one on land. The action of Great Britain in South Africa has 
aroused the entire Dutch element throughout the world, and they 
are undoubtedly seeking closer relations with Germany. It is 
impossible to overrate this movement. If Holland emerges from 
her neutrality, England loses one of her safeguards. This alone 
should cause the Salisbury cabinet to hesitate. 

The great majority of German newspapers nevertheless think 
that union with the smaller countries, except by alliance treaties, 
is not feasible. Germany would have to protect them without 
deriving adequate advantages, as they would exercise more influ- 
ence in the German federation than is their due. If they refused 
to obey the dictates of the majority, they would have to be 
coerced, and as it is considered impossible by German authorities 
like Bismarck to make a lasting conquest of a civilized race, the 
game would not be worth the candle. — Translation made /or 
The Literary Digest. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



"THE REFUGE OF POLITICAL CRIPPLES." 

SWISS papers lately agitate for a closer union of their country 
with a more powerful neighbor, and it is not a little remark- 
able that the Socialist papers, which in France, England, Ger- 
many, and the United States ridicule the idea of nationality, ap- 
peal to Swiss patriotism to preserve the independence of the 
country, even at the cost of serious economical !_::ses. This 
phenomenon is explained by a writer in the Neusten Nachrichteti, 
Berlin, in the following manner : 

'"L'h&pital des blesses politique. ' a Geneva alderman recently 
called his city, and he was right. Everybody who has made him- 
self impossible in his own country goes there. Remarkable is 
the preponderance of young men of from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age among these political refugees — young fellows who 
can hardly be expected to possess enough experience to under- 
stand the needs of their country. Their ignorance they hide by 
lots of noise and reference to the ' holy fire ' which glows within 
their bosoms. Most of these ' reformers ' and malcontents hail 
from Russia, Servia, Rumania, Bulgaria. Greece. Turkey, etc. 
They all see no salvation for their several countries unless a re- 
public is established of which they are the head. Germans and 
French are in the minority. The former wish to establish Social- 
ism according to Prof. Karl Vogt ; the latter want a general row, 
in which the losers are mercilessly subjugated by the winners. 
This alone, they think, can 'save France. ' 

" Doubtless some of these people are honest ; many, however, 
are political parasites, who want to live without working. A 
third class live by blackmail. Among these are especially the 
Young Turks. They publish articles reviling everything Turk- 
ish, and sometimes the Turkish Government is weak enough to 
buy them off. The Swiss press does not act very wisely in this 
case. The newspapers forget that 30.000 Swiss went poor to 
Turkey, and live there now in affluence, peace, and security, de- 
spite the supposed misrule of the Mohammedans. "— Translation 
moo's J 'or The Literary D:gest. 



"OOM PAUL'S PEOPLE." 

ONE does not read very far into the book bearing the above 
title, written by Howard C. Hillegas. without finding that 
the writer's sympathies are very pronounced in favor of the Boers 
in their struggle with the British. The book has. in fact, some- 
what the appearance of a brief for the Dutchman of South Africa, 
tho in saying this we do not mean to detract f: om the great inter- 
est of the work, nor cast any doubt upon the author's very obvi- 
ous sincerity in pleading thecase he has espoused. At the outset, 
in the preface, he gives fair warning of his attitude as that of 
an American "whose pride in the Anglo-Saxon race causes him 
to wish that there were more justice and less venom " in the "al- 
leged grievances" of the Uitlanders. 

Mr. Hillegas draws an interesting parallel between the early 
history of the Boers and that of our own Pilgrim Fathers. The 
Dutch and Huguenot refugees who settled at Cape Town made 
their journey about the same time that the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed, and for the same reason. Their experiences with the 
blacks were similar to those of the first New Englanders with the 
Indians, and their differences with the Dutch East India Com- 
pany were similar to tho. e between our colonies and Great Brit- 
ain. When the Napoleonic wars left the South African colony in 
the hands of England, the Boers rejoiced as in a deliverance from 
tyranny ; but by reason of the same sort of reckless exploitation 
that caused our revolt, they were speedily turned into desperate 
enemies of British rule. In short. Great Britain threw away her 
opportunity in South Africa just as she did in this country, tho 
the occasion of the final break was very different. The Boers 
emancipated their slaves in 1S30 on the promise of ample com- 
pensation from the British Government ; but less than half the 
promised sum was paid. Several years later, natives overran the 
Boer settlements stealing large amounts of property. The Boer 
farmers courageously recovered their live stock, and the British 
Government compelled them to turn the recovered cattle, their 
own, over to it without compensation. Then the Boers shook the 
dust of British soil from their feet and began trekking, one party 
settling in what is now the Orange Free State, the other in what 
is now Natal. The latter entered into negotiations with the 
native chief for the purchase of the land desired, but after the 
treaty was signed the natives treacherously rose against the 
Boers, and a series of most heroic encounters ensued, the Boers 
in one instance defeating 12,000 Zulus with a force of but 460. 
After finally driving the natives back and conquering a peace, 
the Boers were rewarded by a British manifesto declaring Natal 
British territory, and ordering the Boer immigrants to be tnated 
as a conquered race and their arms and ammunition confiscated. 
Then the Boers again trekked, this time across the Vaal to what 
is now the South African Republic. 

Of the means by which their territory was acquired. President 
Kruger, in an interesting interview which constitutes one chapter 
of the book, says this : 

"Ever since we left Cape Colony in 1835 we have not taken any 
territory from the natives by conquest except that of one chief 
whose murderous maraudings compelled us to drive him away 
from his country. We bartered and bought every inch of land 
we now have. England has taken all the land she has in South 
Africa at the muzzles of repeating-riflesand machine-guns. That 
is the civilized method of extending the bounds of the empire they 
talk about so much." 

British authority still followed the "trekkers," and declared 
their new territory a British possession. Then the Boers trekked 
no farther. After two years of restlessness under the British 
flag, they made this "declaration of independence " : 

"We declare before God, who knows the heart, and before the 
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world, that the people of the South African Republic have never 
been subjects of Her Majesty, and never will be. " 

And they took up arms to make the declaration good. Then 
followed the historic battles of Laing's Nek and Majuba Hill, the 
latter " won by the Boers against greater odds than have been en- 
countered by any volunteer force in modern times." 

Mr. Hillegas gives the following little table of statistics of the 
different engagements between Boers and British : 



Battles. 


Men Engaged. 


Casualties. 


British. 


Boer. 


British. | Boer. 




400 




| 190 : 24 








112 17 


Majuba Hill 


(S<«, 


ISO 






2 SO 




I "JO I 




600 


S 


i 100 | 5 



In every one of these engagements the Boers were victorious, 
the British having triumphed over them in but one battle, that of 
Bhoomphats, in 1848, when the British had heavy artillery and 
the Boers nothing better than flintlocks. In the case of Majuba 
Hill, the British were entrenched in a most formidable position. 
The result of Laing's Nek and Majuba Hill was a treaty partially 
restoring the independence of the South African Republic, Great 
Britain retaining suzerain rights, which were afterward, in subse- 
quent treaties, whittled down to the simple right to veto treaties 
the Transvaal Government might make with foreign countries. 

Of the grievances that exist at the present day, Mr. Hillegas 
seems to consider that the Boers have their full share. Here is 
his statement of the commercial relations between the Transvaal 
and the rest of South Africa : 

"The Transvaal, being an inland state, is the feeding-ground 
of those states which are located between it and the sea. Every 
ton of foreign freight that enters the Transvaal through Cape 
Colony is subject to high customs duties and abnormal freight 
rates. The railway and the customs-house being under the same 
jurisdiction, it will readily be seen to what extent Cape Colony 
derives its revenues from the Transvaal commerce. The Orange 
Free State again taxes the freight before allowing it to pass 
through its territory. The third tax, which makes the total far 
greater than the original cost of the freight, is added by the 
Transvaal Government. Certain classes of freight shipped from 
Europe are taxed by the steamship line, the Cape Colony Rail- 
road, the Transvaal Railroad, and with Cape Colony, Orange 
Free State, and Transvaal customs duties. 

"This vast expenditure is borne by the consumers in the Trans- 
vaal, who are compelled to pay from three to five times as much 
for rent and food as is paid in England or America. Cape Col- 
ony, in particular, has been fattening upon the Transvaal. The 
government railroads in one year showed a profit of more than 
eight per cent, upon the capital invested, after accounting for the 
great losses incurred with unprofitable branch lines, showing 
that the main line to the Transvaal must have produced a profit 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent. The customs duties collected 
by Cape Colony on almost all freight in transit is five per cent, 
of its value. The inhabitants of the Transvaal are obliged to pay 
these large amounts, and are so much poorer while the Cape Col- 
ony Government preys upon them. The Transvaal Government 
receives none of this revenue except that from its customs, which 
is insufficient for its expenses." 

In this condition of affairs, which is beyond the control of the 
Transvaal, may be found reason for some of the grievances com- 
plained of in Johannesburg. 

The Boer of to-day, we are told, loves solitude above all things. 
"It is his greatest delight to be alone." to live "out of sight of the 
smoke of his neighbor's house." His chief recreation is the 
shooting of game, yet he is not a sportsman who kills for the joy 
of killing, having plenty, of use for all the game he brings down. 
"It would be difficult to find anywhere else an entire race of such 
physical giants. " The average height of the full-grown males 
Mr. Hillegas puts at " not less than six feet two inches, " and their 
physique and powers of endurance are marvelously developed. 
They confidently assert that in time of warfare one Boer equals 
five Englishmen. The Boer reads nothing but the Bible ; his be- 
lief in it is indestructible, and his constant references to it are not 
cant, but are owing to the same reason that makes the sailor speak 



the language of the sea — it is a part of his daily life. The ^wo 
political parties in the Transvaal, even, are divided on religious, 
not political, grounds, the Progressives being those who sing 
hymns and the Conservatives those who do not ! Kruger is a 
Conservative. 

No more admirable home life exists any where than that of Oom 
Paul's people. It is simple and filled with family affection. 
They are, nevertheless, hospitable to an astonishing degree, and 
will give a stranger the best room, the best food, and the use of 
the best horse — if the stranger be not English. The personal un- 
cleanliness attributed to the Boer may be readily explained by the 
fact that water is a priceless possession where be lives. The city 
Boer is not unprogressive, but "compares favorably with other 
men of South African birth." Of the country Boers, constituting 
the large majority, of course, Mr. Hillegas says : 

"The Boer of to-day is a creature of circumstance. He is out- 
stripped because he has bad no opportunities for development. 
Driven from Cape Colony, where he was rapidly developing a 
national character, he was compelled to wander into lands that 
offered no opportunities of any description. He has been cut off 
for almost a hundred years from an older and more energetic 
civilization, and even from his neighbors : it is no wonder that he 
is a century behind the van. No other civilized race on earth has 
been handicapped in such a manner, and if there had been one it 
is a matter for conjecture whether it would have held its own, as 
the Boer has done, or whether it would have fallen to the level of 
the savage. " 

Much is said concerning the relations of the Uitlanders to the 
Transvaal Government. President Kriiger, in the interview al- 
ready mentioned, put the matter of the franchise thus : 

"Every man. be he Englishman, Chinaman, or Eskimo, can 
become a naturalized citizen of our country and have all the priv- 
ileges of a burgher in nine years. If we should have a war, a 
foreigner can become a citizen in a minute if be will fight with 
our army. The difficulty with the Englishmen here is that they 
want to be burghers and at the same time retain their English 
citizenship." 

Mr. Hillegas makes the following point against the British : 

"At the same time the British Parliament was discussing the 
subject of the alleged injustice under which the English residents 
of the Transvaal were suffering, the Colonial Secretary was en- 
gaged in disposing of grievances which reached him frcm the 
Dutch residents of British Guiana, in South America, and which 
recited conditions parallel to those complained of by the Uitland- 
ers. The grievances were made by foreign residents of English 
territory, instead of by English subjects in a foreign country, and 
consequently demanded less serious attention, but their justice 
was none the less patent. The three thousand native Dutch 
voters in British Guiana have no voice in the legislative or ad- 
ministrative branches of the colonial government, owing to the 
peculiar laws which give to the three thousand British-born citi- 
zens the complete control of the franchise. The population of 
the colony is three hundred thousand, yet the three thousand 
British subjects make and administer the laws for the other two 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand inhabitants, who compose the 
mining and agricultural communities and are treated with the 
same British contempt as the Boers. The Dutch residents have 
made many appeals for a fuller representation in the Govern- 
ment, but no reforms have been inaugurated or promised." 

To a description of the Transvaal's preparations for defense, a 
chapter of the book is devoted. We quote a single passage : 

"Probably no inland country in the world is half so well pre- 
pared for war at any time as that little government, which can 
boast of having less than thirty thousand voters. The military 
preparation has been so enormous that Great Britain has been 
compelled, according to the Colonial Secretary's statement to the 
British Parliament, to expend two and a half million dollars an- 
nually in South Africa in order to keep pace v/ith the Boers. 
Four years ago, when the Transvaal Government learned that the 
Uitlanders of Johannesburg were planning a revolution, it com- 
menced the military preparations which have ever since continued 
with unabating vigor. German experts were employed to formu- 
late plans for the defense of the country, and European artillerists 
were secured to teach the arts of modern warfare to the men at 
the head of the Boer army. Several Americans of military train- 
ing became the instructors in the national military school at Pre- 
toria ; and even the women and children became imbued with the 
necessity of warlike preparation, and learned the use of arms. 
Several million pounds were annually spent in Europe in the 
purchase of the armament required by the plans formulated by 
the experts, and the whole country was placed on a war footing. 
Every important strategic position was made as impregnable as 
modern skill and arms could make it, and every farmer's cottage 
was supplied with arms and ammunition, so that the volunteer 
army might be mobilized in a dav." 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Commercial Agent Hamilton, of Morrisbargh, 
under date of July 6, 1800, sends the following 
printed statement of the cost of the canals of 
Canada and the depth of these water-ways : 

"A recent official return shows the depth and 
cost of the canals and river works forming the 
connection between the Great Lakes and deep- 
water navigation at Montreal. The Wetland 
Canal on July j, 1896, had 13 feet 9 inches of water, 
and had cost $13,796,353.41 ; the Murray Canal, 
with 14 feet of water, had cost $1,347,470.56, and the 
Beauharnais Canal, with 9 feet, $1,611,690.26. The 
canals and connected river improvements in 
course of construction or enlargement on July 1, 
1896. had cost as follows: Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
♦j,74»,oii ; Galops Canal, $1,401,365; Rapide Plat 
Canal, $1,496,078; Cornwall Canal, $4,008,039; 
Soulanges Canal, $1,375,908; Lachine Canal, 
$7,636,439 ; St. Lawrence River Works, $1,201,795. 

"The contracts awarded since July 1, 1896, are 
as follows: Lachine Canal, $18,000; Soulanges 
Canal, $3,093,840.41; Galops Canal, $1,331,888; 
North Channel, $700,000 ; Parran's Point Canal, 
$670,000; Galops Rapids, $135,740; St. Lawrence 
River, $6 s ,j3i ; Sault Ste. Marie, $51,579." 

Minister Loomis sends from Caracas a law con- 
cerning foreign companies, recently passed by 
the Venezuelan Congress, as follows : 

The Congress of the United States of Venezuela 
decrees : 

Article i. 

Foreign companies which wish to establish in 
Venezuela agencies or branches whether they have 
any operations in the country or not, and whether 
they have a collective name or there are dormant 
partners, must comply with the same require- 
ments as national companies, and if they are com- 
panies having shares they shall register in the 
registry of commerce and in the office for regis- 
tration of the place where the business agencv is 
situated, and shall publish in a newspaper of the 
same locality the partnership deed and other 
Documents necessary for the constitution of the 
•m J 0m £ any ' RCC ° rt J in * to the laws of iu nation . 
ality, ardacopy duly certified on the articles re- 
; e JJ e 1° ?, f tb , ose J awa ; Tne «f»tutes of the com- 
pany shall also be left with the registrar to be 
nled among his records. 

Section i Foreign companies established In 
Venezuela shall be bound by the provisions con- 
tained in article 16 of the civil code and of those 

dure 1 ' I ° 3 ' "* 104 ° £ th ° Code of civil P roce - 
Sec. 3. Every modification of the partnership 
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contract shall be registered and published in this 
manner provided in the former part of this article. 

Article i. 

Insurance companies which enter into business 
in Venezuela shall establish at least one respon- 
sible agency in the capital of the republic, and life- 
insurance companies shall give good security, 
equivalent to the total amount of the polices is- 
sued in the country. For the purposes of this 
guaranty the respective agency shall remit half 
yearly to the ministry of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce a circumstantial report of the in- 
surances effected and of the amounts expressed in 
the corresponding policies. The security shall 
be registered in the subregistry of the district in 
which the agency is situated. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The failure to comply with the provisions of 
articles i and t by the companies referred to 
therein shall make personally and substantially 
liable the administrator's agents, representatives, 
and all other persons who may contract in their 
names, for all obligations made in the country. 

Section. All persons who enter into contracts 
in the name of insurance companies which have 
not complied with the provisions of article a, shall 
further suffer a fine of from 1,000 to 10,000 bolivars. 

Article 4. 

Foreign companies which now have branch 
agencies or exploitations in Venezuela shall com- 
ply with ihe provisions of article 1 within six 
months from the promulgation of this law. Life 
insurance companies shall within the like period 
comply with the provisions of article 2 

Given at the Federal Palace at Caracas this <th 
of April, 1899. 

The Department has received from Consul 
Pluraacher. of Maracaibo, under date of June 33. 
iSoo. translation of a recent act of the Venezuelan 
Government renting the coal-mines, railroads-, 
and wharves of Gnanta (state of Mermudez, 
Dolivar district) to Lanzoni, Martini & Co.. of 
P-earters c' 'i he Litkrarv Pioist are aaked to mention the publication w 
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Rome, Italy. Tl.e contract. It appears, is to run 
for fifteen years, and the company will pay 104,- 
000 bolivars ($30,012) annually in monthly instal- 
ments and 50 centimes (9.6 cents) for every ton of 
coal extracted, this money to be reserved, in or- 
der to meet any future claims on the property. 
The company is not to increase the p'ice of the 
coal used by the Government on its ships, which 
price is to be 25 bolivars ($4.83) per ton. The 
railway rates are to remain as at present. The 
Government is to keep closed, during the period 
of the contract, the port called El Rincon, or 
Gusman Blanco, except for such articles as 
earthenware, wood, fish, vegetables, and the like, 
that can not pay the landing and railway charges. 
The state of Bermudez and the Government are 
to have a rebate of 50 per cent, of the passenger 
tariff for their employees on commission and on 
freijht. Mail is to be carried by the railroad 
free. Work is to be begun within four months, 
finished in eight months more. Exemption from 
duties will be granted to the machinery and arti- 
cles used in the exploitation of the mines and the 
railway. Work is not to be suspended for more ^ 
than six months, under fine of 10,000 bolivars | 
($3,860). A guaranty of 50,000 bolivars ($9,650) is ^ 
to be deposited in bank by the company, to be 
forfeited in case of non-execution of contract. The , 
contract can be renewed for a further period of 1 
ten years after the expiration of the fifteen years | 
if the company has complied with all the condi- 
tions specifi?-!. Native labor is to bo preferably 
employed. The enterprise is to be free from taxes 
and employees are to be exempt from military 
service. 
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PERSONALS. 

" THE only son of a prize-fighter who ever 
amounted to anything," says Victor Smith, "is 
the Rt. Hon. William Court Gully, speaker of the 
British House of Commons. His father John 
Gully, a butcher and afterward a prize-fighter, 
grew rich and was a member of Parliament for 
Pontefract in 1835. Speaker Gully incidentally re- 
ceives a salary of $25,000 a year." 

Judge Martin Grover, of Troy, N. Y., was 
at one time approached by a young citizen who 
wished to be nominated to the state assembly. 
The shrewd old judge had certain doubts about 
him, which he expressed somewhat freely, and 
yet he was willing to afford him a trial. He there- 
fore addressed the aspirant in this way: "Young 
man, if you will give me your word that you 
won't steal when you get to Albany, I'll see what 
kin be done about sendin' you there." "Judge 
Grover," replied the young man. drawing himself 
up with great dignity, "I go to Albany unpledged, 
or I don't go at all." 

HELEN Gould has given Maury Sutton, of Bal- 
timore, a law scholarship, which includes books 
and board in the University of New York. Mr. 
Sutton, who served in the Cuban war, attracted 
Miss Gould's favorable attention when in the hos- 
pital at Montauk Point. 

Professor Bunsen, tho celebrated physicist, 
who died recently at Heidelberg, was not less es- 
teemed for his moral qualities than for his 
achievements in science, and among the Germans 
his good nature, modesty, and extraordinary free- 
dom from pride became proverbial. A friend and 
welcome guest at many of the European courts, 
P.unsen possessed a great number of orders and 
decorations from all countries. A prince or sover- 
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eigo rarely passed through Heidelberg but the 
scientist received a royal invitation to dine. 
These ceremonial repasts, often prolonged far into 
the morning, bored him exceedingly, and, bitterly 
regretting the hours wasted outside of his labora- 
tory, he acquired the habit of pottering with his 
experiments until the very last moment, then, 
dressing himself in all haste, he would arrive at 
the hotel invariably in the nick of time, tho often 
minushis decorative regalia, a negligence which 
produced a most deplorable effect. Professor 
Bnnsen's old housekeeper, who was much more 
concerned than he over these freaks of absent- 
mindness which frequently brought him into royal 
presence without his laurels, conceived the idea 
of placing once and for all the orders and decora- 
tions in her master's dress-clothes pockets so that 
while on his way to a banquet lie might occupy 
himself with attaching them to his coat. But even 
this scheme was not always successful. Once 
when a certain prince of Baden was at Heidelberg, 
Bunsen arrived in the salon without ever having 
thought of the orders in his pockets, and was just 
on the point of stepping up to his royal highness 
when a friend called his attention to this neglect. 
Xot in the least disconcerted, Bunsen put his hand 
in his right pocket, and, drawing out a handful of 
crosses and medals, placed himself before a glass 
and proceeded to arrange them on his breast, 
while the guests, all conversation ceasing, re- 
garded him with stupefaction. Hereupon Bunsen, 
without paying the slightest attention to the as- 
tonishment which his conduct was provoking, re- 
marked, " I have as many more in my left pocket," 
•nd calmly and silently completed his gala toilet. 

Alfred C. Harmsworth may safely be said 
to be the most successful young man in England, 
Mr. Harmsworth is not yet 35 years old. He is the 
proprietor of the London Daily Mail, the London 
Daily News, and half a dozen other highly success- 
ful newspapers and magazines. Mrs. Harms- 
worth is one of the beanties of London, and her 
entertainments have recently been dazzling that 
city. Their town house is in Berkeley Sqnare, 
next door to the mansion of Lord Rosebery, At 
a recent concert given by the Harms worths Pade- 
rewski played and the Coquelins, the younger and 
the older, lime. Suzanne Adams, Mile. St. Andre, 
Mr. Bispham, and Maurice Farkoa aided in the 
entertainment of the guests. For Paderewski's 
services alone Mr. Harmsworth sent a check for 
♦5.000. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 

Shrewd.— Mrs. Walker : "I don't see why the 
doctors all recommend bicycle-riding. If it makes 
people healthier, it is a loss to the doctors." 

Mr. Walker : "I know, but they calculate that 
one sound, healthy rider will disable at least Ave 
pedestrians per week."— Boston Journal. 

His Look.— The Reposeful One : "My dear, 
I wish you would not be so energetic. Will you 
never rest ? " 

The Pussv One : "I never expect to be able to 



If Ton Feel "All Flayed Out" 

Take Horsford's Aeld Phosphate. 

It repairs broken nerve force, clean the brain and 
strengthens the stomach. 



INSOMNIA 

WRITER'S and BICYCLE CRAMP, 

NERVOUS TREMBLING 
•no MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 

The best device yet offered In the 

W. & H. Grip Machine 

Use It while you talk or work, or when 
WiKf wakeful -an Infallible Bleep pro- 
oowr cotirentratinK mind and ner- 
vous force unci drawing Htirplu* blood 
from brain. u«ed five minute, daily 
it soon double*Mren>tthor whole arm. 
K»nd«onie and durable. Cork irrlp; 

PeW, at per pair, postiald : cur- 
rent or tumpa. Dealer* aaUcited. 

ALEX WHITRLV, 
"*»*• H, «a Bey at., Ne w York. 




$ 1.000 to $ foaooo 



The Instalment Policy 

issued by 

THE PRUDENTIAL 

Positively Guarantees an annual income to 
your beneficiary, either for a designated 
number of years or for life, as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 

BY THIS MODERN FORM 
OF LIFE INSURANOE 

you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment 
of the proceeds of your Life 
Insurance and assure your 
family of the protection 
which it was your ob- 
ject to furnish them. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OP AMERICA 

JOHN P. DRYDEN, President. 

Bosk Oflke : NEWARK, N. J. 




Quality vs. Price. 

A cheaply made sewing-machine Is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor- 
saving; machine for woman's use should be 
the best. 

IT IS TRUEST ECONOrlY 
TO GET THE BEST. 
Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. OM machines taken In exchange. 

SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLO. 




4H inches 



Readers of Thi Lnimi 



READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK 

For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35,000 A GATE LINES. 

Size of Book, 4 10 z 10 10 Inches. 

A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 

A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the top containing the caption 
through a slot from the hack of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows up«>n the leaf 
and indexes the article. The hod v. which remains in (lie hatk.is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 

THIS SMALL BOOK will tile 15 clippings (from one inch to 
one column in length) to the page, and takes the place ;>r the usual 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 00 cent « 

Postage stamp* or money ordt r preferred 

CHAS. C. ELY, - 56 Warren Street, New York 

Mention Thk Digest when ordi-rins 
Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to at> -;:jlts. 
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rest till I get in my grave, and then it will be just 
my 1 uck that the next day will be the resurrection ." 

-Life. 

Cooking by Electricity. — MR. JUSTJOIMED: 
What on earth are you trying to do ? " 

MRS. JUSTJOINED.— "I was reading about cook- 
ing by electricity, so I hung the chops on the 
electric bell, and I've been pushing the button for 
half an hour, but it doesn't seem to work."— Bos- 
ton Traveler. 

The Wrong Kind of Sponges. — MRS. NEWLY- 
wed: "I was going to have some sponge cake asa 
surprise for yon, dear, but I confess it was a fail- 
ure." 

MR. Newlywed: "What was the matter? " 

Mrs. Newlywed : "I don't know for sure, but 
I think the druggist sent me the wrong kind of 
sponges."— Philadelphia Record 



fresh and fruity- Made from 

the pick of the choicest beef — 

\ deliciously seasoned. Put up in 

, convenient packages, enough for 

two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, " How to Hake Good 
Thing* to Eat." 

Ubbj, McNeill & Llbbj, Chicago 



It contains all the elements 
necessary for nourishment of 
Muscle, Bone and Brain. Most 
easy of digestion, most pleasant 
to the taste, of all Breakfast 
Foods. Children thrive on 

V/Heatlet 

It does not irritate the most 
delicate stomach. 

Tell your grocer that it is Wheatlet you want. 
Sena your name and address for booklet. 

THE FRANKUN MILLS CO.. LOCKPORT. N. Y. 




He was Blind.— Boss: "I don't know whether 
to discharge that new boy or raise his salary." 

Manager: "What has he been doing?" 

Boss: "Ho rushed in my private office this 
morning, and told me there was a man down- 
stairs who would like to see me." 

Manager : " Who was it ? " 

Boss: "A blind man."— Chicago News. 



At the "Literary."— At a so-called "literary 
in a Georgia settlement a sturdy old farmer ob- 
tained the floor and spoke for one hour on corn 
raising, fodder-pulling, and cotton-picking. The 
local preacher was present and arose to a point 
of order. " I do not see," said he, " what a literary 
meeting has to do with corn-raising and fodder 
pulling." 

"Well," replied the old farmer, "its got jest this 
to do with it: Ef it warn't for corn, cotton, an' 
bacon an' greens there wouldn't be a literary 
man in the whole blame country ! "— Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
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"V7"OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys — what does 
he get for you ? 

You can't be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth' s 
"pearl top" or "pearl glass" 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 

Our *' Index " describes all lamps and their 
froptr chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right siie and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



DON'T SEW ON 



BUTTONS! 



f5b»>e**} Bachelor's Euttons made 
JaassWL with Improve! Weak- 
W T^m. burse Patent Farteaers 

K I JH BliponuiaJIffy. Fressalttue 
«S*<«M lever-they bold like grim 
■B , LW death, but dont Injure the 
a^K .sfM fabric. Instantly released 
TaB ^BH when desired. By moil. lec. 
1BL kW each. Illus. catalogue «how- 
MOWF in* collar buttons and other 

^^Sfb UN«ful novelties made with 

^■H these fasteners, free on re- 
quert. 

American King Co., Box 86, Waterbury. Conn. 




CORPULENCE. 



We want to send every stout person a little 
book concerning the most successful harmless 
treatment of this trouble. It is the method con- 
ceived and perfected by the best known specialists 
in New York. A valuable book of scientific com- 
mon sense. Sent for 8 c. stamp. 
HYGEIA MFG. CO.. Astor Court Bldg., New York. 



Current Events. 



Monday. October a. 

-The South African war situation remains un- 
changed j the hostile forces are still thirty miles 
apart. 

-An American expedition starts from Manila 
to bombard Orani and raise the gunboat Urda- 
neta ; the conference of Filipino envoys with Gen- 
eral Otis is fruitless. 

—Admiral Dewey arrives in Washington, and 
is driven to the White House, where lie is received 
by the President, members of the Cabinet, and 
other officials. 

-President McKlnley formally accept the in- 
vitation to visit the fall festival in Chicago. 

—Great mass-meetings are addressed at Dallas, 
Texas, by W. J. Bryan, ex-Governor Stone, Gov- 
ernor Jones, and others. 



Tuesday. October J. 
—The Veuexaelau Arbitration Commission 

at Paris announces its unanimous decision in the 
boundary dispute, fixing the lines, under which 
England secures most of the territory claimed by 
Venezuela. 

—The sword voted by Congress is presented 
to Admiral Dewey at .the Capitol in Washington, 
with addresses by President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Long, after which the military and naval es- 
cort is reviewed. 

—The first race between the Columbia and 
Shamrock is declared off, owing to light winds 
and the expiration of the time limit. 



THE COOK RESPONSIBLE. 

Investigators who have made a study of foods 
and their proper preparation state that stomach 
troubles originate in a large number of cases 
from the improper preparation of the food. 

There is a right and a wrong way to prepare 
each article of diet. How many cooks take the 
trouble to properly prepare the oatmeal orothe* 
breakfast food for the morning meal ? In most 
homes a little water is poured over the cereal 
and allowed to cook a few minutes and then 
served. Prepared in this manner, they abound 
in starch, and form a starchy, sticky mass 
in the stomach, which is not only difficult to 
digest, but retards the assimilation of other 
foods. 

To render oatmeal and other cereals easy of 
digestion and in proper condition for the stom- 
ach, the starch must be converted into dextrin. 
This requires five hours' constant cooking. 

The average housewife has not the time or 
patience to prepare her oatmeal in this manner ; 
and to meet the demand for a palatable and 
nutritious cereal food that contains all the 
elements of nutrition in a digestible form, Gra- 
nola was manufactured. 

Granola is thoroughly cooked [ the combina- 
tion of the grains and the process they are 
submitted to give the food a rich, nutty flavor. 

A chemist has analyzed this pre-digested 
food, and finds that it contains three times the 
food elements of beef. It only requires a few 
teaspoonfuls of Granola and the addition of a 
little milk to make a delicious meal. 

All leading grocers can supply Granola. 
Each package bears the picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 



HATE YOU MADE ANY PROVISIONS 
FOR YOUR FAMILY ? 



BY THE WAY 

Have you used the Klip? 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

—HSHS— ^atii^P^saaaal WU M1 * "■""* saw 

Header, of Thx LrrauaY Diomr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 



You can leave a legacy which will be valuable to your 
family by investing in a lot in the best residence section in 
NewYorkCity. It will cost you only #1.00 to $3.00 per 
week and we insure your life free for the unpaid balance 
on the lot. See " Lust Public Sale," page a, 



PARIS IN 1900. 



Make sure of your 
steamer and hotel ac- 
commodations w«j, at 
fair rates. Personally 



A WORD TO THE WISE 

conducted parties. Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 

Home Office, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

Offices: S90 "roadway, St Paul Building) New fork 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-A strike at Cramp's shipyard in Philadel- 
phia is joined by more than a thousand men. 
Wtdnesday, October 4. 

—The British Government authorizes an ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000 for moving troops and 
munitions to South Africa. 

—The Filipinos again assume the aggressive, 
and several engagements are fought north o[ 
Manila. 

—As the result of a conference with Admiral 
Dewey, President McKinley orders a number of 
war ships, including the cruiser Brooklyn, to pro- 
ceed immediately to the Philippines. 

-Admiral Dewey is formally detached from 
the Olympia at his own request. 

—The President, accompanied by Mrs. McKin- 
ley and tbe members of the Cabinet, starts on a 
trip to Chicago and the Northwest. 

Thursday, October j. 

—General N I r Red vers Boiler visits the Queen 
at Balmoral, before proceeding to South Africa ; 
five transports land British soldiers at Durban,' 
from India. 

—The second race for the America's cup is 
abandoned owing to lack of wind. 

— The Nary Department orders the cruisers 
yew Orleans, Nashville, and Badger to proceed to 
Manila. 

—The members, of the Interstate Commerce 



AUOTBOirS « afcKELVT 

I'ittiburKh. 
BKTHEE BACMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DATIB-CHAMBES3 

Htuburgh. 

FAHrtESTOCr. 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR I 

\ Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 



THE DENSMORE 



Land Office Business ! 




Chicago. 



JOEIT T. LEWIS * BROS 00 

Philadelphia. 

UOELET 

ClereUnd. 

SALEM 

Salem, 

CORNELL 

CaffaJo. 

KENTUCKY 

Looisrilla. 




HY is it that the brands of White 
Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands ? 

Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
brands made by the "old Dutch process" 
of slow corrosion. The brands named in 
margin are genuine. 

njJPrj Dy using National Lead Co.'i Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
ri\LyL any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to \ 



National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 




Four years ago the U. S. Land Office pur- 
chased 40 Densmores. This same Department 
has just (June 29) given an order for 60 Dens- 
mores. The significant inference from these 
facts we can safely leave to the public. 

Ball- Bearing, Easiest, Quickest, 

Handiest, Most Durable. 

Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces. 

316 Broadway, 
New York. 



DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 




One Step to 

Success 

From * poor position to a 
good one wit hout loss of time. 
Hand red a of oar fetudente 
have advanced directly from 
theshop to positions ae i>Ie- 
ebaiiicnl or Arcbliert- 
ural DrangbiHUicn, 
Electrical or Steam En- 
gineers Architects, 
Surveyors, Chenj>»tN, 
Correspondents. *■» te- 
■otrrapliers arm R<iok- 
keepers. wis cumntf.- to 
give you a thorough tech- 
nical ednc&tlon by mttl. 
Mention the profession you 
wish to enter. 

I«mJ CorrMpnnrlvDre m tu.ol., Dos 1 202, 
SCR A NTOS. PA. 



WANTI 



Active and eiwrwhc men to represent us in Eastern, 
VMtmij and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
•Re, and previous occupation. 

MOD, MEAD & CO., - New York-Chicago. 



Commission testify regarding; transportation 
problems before the Industrial Commission in 
Washington. 

Friday, October b. 

—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Lib- 
eral leader of the House of Commons, in a speech 
at Maidstone, declares there is still opportunity 
for a peaceful solution of the Transvaal difficulty. 

—The President is received with enthusiasm at 
various Illinois towns, where he addresses large 
audiences. 

—Admiral Dewey at a conference of the Home 
Fund Committee decides to accept a house al- 
ready built in Washington. 

—The Massachusetts Republican convention 

nominates W. Murray Crane for governor and 
adopts a platform sustaining the President's policy. 

Saturday, October 7. 

—A royal proclamation is signed calling for a 
meeting of the British Parliament on October 
17, and summoning the reserves. 

— President McKinley and the members of the 
Cabinet arrive in Chicago, after visiting Gales- 
burg and other Illinois towns. 

—The Brooklyn and New Orleans receive orders 
to go to Manila. 

—The third attempt to sail a race for the Amer- 
ica's Cup is a failure, due to lack of wind, as in 
the two previous attempts. 

—A bust of Edgar Allan Poe is unveiled at the 
University of Virginia; the memorial address 
being delivered by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Sunday, October S. 

—An American force, under General Schwan, 
assisted by a naval force, drive the Filipinos 
from the towns of Cavite, Viejo, and Novelets, 
sonth of Manila. 

—British preparations for war in South Africa 
continue unabated, and there is fear of a clash 
between the hostile forces camped near Matc- 
hing. 

—The President attends three religious ser- 
vices in Chicajo, and speaks in a colored church. 

—Senator James K. Jones of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Democratic national committee, re 
turns from abroad. 



PANTASOTE 

Outwears Leather! 

WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF STAIN PROOF. 




dard col 
crs 



plain or 
figured. 

Enough to cover a dining chalr?seat or foot- 
stool sent for 35 cents In stamps. 

Snmnle Pree* I 'J-*? inches, enough i« 

femon sent for act. stamp with your ufhohtertr j 



tautlon! There are worthless and dangerous ImltA- 
tloiis l.cnulne goods bars "Pantaaole" stamped 

the ixlge. 

THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 

C!> Breadwaj, I»er.t. P. New Tory Cltj. 



COMPOUND INTEREST ON INVESTMENT. 

People of all professions— the teacher, the emplovee. 
the business man— can find no safer savings-bank in in hid! 
to deposit a f :w doll <rs each month than by purchasini; a 
lot in New York City where the deposits » 'M compound 



Steel Ceilings 




• II rm. s 1* — — — — t ■-» " • ■ luiiiuv uiiu 

rapidly. The b st place to buy a lot at first prices is in 
Prohibition Park(Westerldgli),oneof the prettiest parts 
of New York City. See " Last Public SJc, v ' page 2 



FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Send for catalogue, and gire diatmun 
and description of room for estimate. 



H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New York 

BOSTON OFFICE, Equitable. I 
Headers of Th» Litihaky Diokst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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VICTOR HUGO 



" The great master whose name 
Is the crowning glory of the 
nineteenth century." 

— SWINBURNE. 



sa 




The qualities which place Hugo 
on the level with the most famous 
writers of all time are vivid powers 
of description, wonderful 
skill as a narrator, a re- 
markable faculty of creat- 
ing real characters and 
interesting us in them, 
pathos, passion, a noble 
intolerance of wrong, and 
a style of marvelous rich- 



•• The one 
great 
genius 
of the 
century." 
—CHARLES 
READE. 



ness and brilliancy. These qualities 
stand forth pre-eminent in 

His 6re*t Ronjaijces 

True, you nny I)*ve " Les ^\i5era.bles," but tiiit is not HUGO 
YOU SHOULD OWN HIS COMPLETE WORKS 

UNIVERSITY 



ADMIRABLY TRANSLATED 
ON HISTORICAL MASTERPIECES B 

COMMENTS OF ENOLISH AND AMERICAN CRITICS 



SE!y,, NDTN L G U S XE 



TOILERS OF THE SKA : "An exquisite fro- 
duction, full of fine touches anil thrilling 
situations.' 

H ANS OF ICELAND : *>A weird and fas. i- 
nating story*' 



NOTRE DAME DE PARIS: 

of reproductive imagimtiion, ' 



"A marvel 



NINETY-THREE : " Instinct with the fierce 
energy out of which modern J- ranee emerged. ' ' 



L.ES MISERABLE* : "A wori.whose popu- 
larity will carry it through many generations 
of readers ." 



BUG JARGVL: 

violent find ten 
loftiest sentimet. 



"A for/rayal of passions 
ier, and a revelation of the 
ts and emotions of the human 



THE MAN WHO LAUGHS: "A fascinating 
and impressive story." 



HISTORY OF 

a. count of the e 



A CRIME : 

<entful days of i 



A n eloquent 



Representing Over Half a Century of Highest Literary Effort 

A Little Library of Peer- 
less Fiction 



All of Huqo's Romances, 
with Poems, 



FREE »H 



Da 9 s 



The TTnlversity Edition 

will satisfy the must exacting 
admirers of !!■.■. It is a bet- 
ter set of books and will pre- 
sent a finer appearance in your 
library than many editions 
costing double. It presents all 
of Hugo's Romancer,, in 
the best translation, printtd 
from large, clear type, on fine 
paper, handsomely and durably 
bound in semi -deluxe style. 

Our Special <it'er is cer- 
tain to make the strongest sort 
of an appeal to Digest read- 
ers desiring to add to their 11 
Swinburne, the English poct-cri 
and the grea'est Frenchman o/ 
A limited edition is is< 
offered for about half the r 
the half leather and > 
satisfactory. We pay e.rpr, 




Size of volumes, 8 by $\; inches— 1% inches thick, 
hraries the incomparable novels of that peerless master of fiction, whom 
tic. pronounce**" the greatest writer the world has seen since Shakespeare , 
all time. M 

tied in eight volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops and 
t-gular subscription price, our low club prices being 9>Hi for 
13 for the cloth binding. Books may he returned if not 

ssage. 

SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIHE ONLY 

ABOUT ONE-HALF 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 



THE UNirWBSITT SOCIETY, 

7S Fifth Arenite, Anc York. 
Gentlemen : Please send me on approval a net of 
FTC TO U HUGO'S HOVELS in half leather hindina. 
If satis/ai tm if, I tfjw to iHtif $l within fifteen days 
and SI per month thereafter for IX months; if not 
mi t is factory I a a tee to return tin in within / » days. 



WE PAY EXPRESSAGE 

NO RISK INCURRED 

Illustrated Specimen Pages 
sent on receipt of postal 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 

78 Fifth Ave., New York 

In ordering cloth, change 15 months to 12 months. Not necessary to return coupon if Digest is mentioned. fQ 
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If you can't play 
You can still have 
Music in the home 

>.:;■!! improvement* and new features In 
this Instrument f<»r hotuu uiumc make it possible 
to reproduce at any tiuiethei hoicehtniUMcalselec- 
tiotiH with such dellmie ekprenaloit. rich har- 
mony, and perfectly modulated \0h11nc as to 
satisfy the most refund and ex tottl tern union 1 tastes 
and to afford delightful entertainment. Koue of 
the m>-' lianieal li;ii>hue«»s or expn-sninnb ss "tin- 
kling" noticeabb in other inrtrumentR are appar- 
ent here, but rich, warm tones of perfect quality , 

"A wonder to all who hear its sweet music.'* 




T It A £ # A 1 1 it wull U '. P inar"lu^ 
t lit 3ltT||a sympho- 

■ / ▼ » ^ ■ ■ W lues or hymns a» 

ihuslcBoxiHll 

other boxes. The music is produced from perfo- 
rated in* tal start tn without t-« objectionable pina 
usually u«ed. The Stella's marvelous quality of 
t<>ue is due to its dnplex 8)*btem of keys- 
THE SHEETS WILL LAST A LIFETIME 
The Stella Music Boxes a:e manufactured at 
Hte. Cr<>ix, Switzerland, by a firm with 83 years 
expen. neein th.«buHine«s. 

I him- tri d t- vcral po tn of miwlf iKixe* hut the 
"Mclla" U the be-t on the market.**- Huu. Thomas 
Watson. 

" I had no Me* a mere music box could pl»y with 
«n< h cxnre»«luii." — Chas. K. Murray . C'larendwa 

Spring*. V t. _ . . 

"AIT remark on its plano-IIke tones.*'— John Hranch. 

Ilendentonville.Tex. 

inPAl SWISS CYLINDER MUSIC POXKS, Playing 
lUCnL from 6 to 600 tunes ami cliantrintr tunes 
' automatically. From **8 to *S,000. 

Illustrated catalogue «ent free to those 
who mention thin a«l% crtl«viiieut 

JACOT & SON, 25 Union Square, NEW YORK 



Forceful Speaking by New 



The Essentials j 
of Elocution... (wE* 

By ALFRED AVRES 

Author of "TUB OiUioepi-t," " The Verbaliit." etc. etc. 
AN OLD SUBJECT FROM NEW STANDPOINTS 



11I vnlnnblepuidoon tho art of ftpeaklnff 

xpi el 



Up 



V unique ni 

lAWiigv Koai toinake the thought Hexp'i __ 
ami impn'^lvo. It in a rleptirtur>- from tin- old and 
conventional metbodn which have tended a > ort>n to 
roa ka men nutotnatnna on the platrunu or stafc-o fu- 

CONTENTS 
What Elocution Really Is 
Deportment and Gestures 
A Plea for the Intellectual In Elocution 
A Study In Emphasis 
Essay on Pulpit Elocution 
The Pause 

A Critical Study of Canon Fleming's 
Reading* of Shakespearian Passages 



Cloth, 16mo, 174 pp., 75 Cents 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York 



Science In Short Chapters. 

Interesting and instructive chats on topics of scientific 
importance. By W. M. Williams, F.R.A.S. i2mu, luper. 
35 cents ; clutli, 
. Funk & Wagnalls Co.. Pubs., 30 Laiayette Place. N.Y. 
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TBRnS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE. — Per year, in advance, $3.00 ; four months, on trial, $1.00 ; single 
copies. 10 cents. If local check is sent add ten cents for collection. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OPPICB ADDRESS.— Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact Post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 



TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE expression of American opinion on the Transvaal strug- 
gle is abundant and full of interest ; but an unusual hesita- 
tion is shown in pronouncing final judgment. The quick and 
hearty sympathy expressed for Greece in her war with Turkey 
finds no parallel in the present attitude of our press. The only 
tendency, indeed, that can be called general is a disposition to 
think both sides partly right and partly wrong ; and while the 
grievances of the Uitlanders are assumed as real, the Boers are 
not blamed for making a last desperate stand for their independ- 
ence. When called upon to choose between Anglo-Saxons fight- 
ing against "taxation without representation," and hardy pio- 
neers fighting to retain their independence, the American press 
shows a disposition to pause and consider. What is perhaps the 
clearest statement yet presented of the British side of the case is 
given in the following letter sent to several newspapers by Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, the New York lawyer. (For both sides as 
presented in the British journals see our Foreign Topics depart- 
ment. ) Mr. Shearman considers the real issue tp be whether the 
treatment of the Uitlanders is such as ought to be tolerated by 
civilized nations. He does not assume to have personal knowl- 
edge on this point, but gives statements taken "almost exclu- 
sively " from American papers. He says : 

"The Transvaal Republic is admitted by its latest advocate, 
in the current number of The North American Review, to be an 
oligarchy of a few dozen Boers. Its parliament consists of two 
houses, one of which has no power, and the other is absolutely 
controlled by the oligarchy. Its courts of justice are entirely at 
the mercy of the President, who not long since removed the 
highest judges because they would not decide according to bis 
pleasure. When the independence of the Transvaal was con- 
ceded, in 18S1, it expressly covenanted to put all foreigners en- 
tering the Transvaal upon an equal footing with the Boers them- 



selves in every respect except the right of suffrage. So far from 
doing this the Boers have purposely arranged taxation so that 
nine tenths of it shall be paid by foreigners; they have taxed 
foreigners heavily to support schools in which the Dutch lan- 
guage is exclusively used ; they have insisted that even private 
schools, maintained by foreigners at their own expense, should 
teach Dutch on an equal footing with English ; they have main- 
tained a government so corrupt that, according to the statement 
of an American newspaper friendly to the Boers, President 
Kriiger has amassed $25,000,000 within the last ten years, altho 
doing no business ; they have maintained a monopoly in dyna- 
mite, an indispensable instrument in mining, in the profits of 
which President Kruger has largely shared; they have kept 
towns, built exclusively by foreigners, under exclusive Boer con- 
trol, and have re- 
fused to permit de- 
cent sanitation, 
thereby doubling the 
death-rate; they 
have prohibited 
Americans and Eng- 
lishmen from hold- 
ing public meetings ; 
they have denied to 
them even the right 
of petition; they 
have removed their 
own supreme court 
from office, simply 
because its decisions 
rendered some small 
justice to foreign- 
ers; and they have 
prohibited any Eng- 
lishman or Ameri- 
can from carrying 
arms of any kind, 
while furnishing to 
every Boer boy of 
sixteen years of age 
a rifle and a revol- 
ver, and surrounding Johannesburg with Krupp guns, the entire 
cost of which has been taken out of the pockets of Englishmen 
and Americans. 

"Repeated appeals to the Boer Government to remedy these 
and many other similar acts of oppression have proved entirely 
futile. At one time the Boers forcibly seized Englishmen and 
compelled them to serve with their troops in war against native 
Africans. Against this Great Britain energetically remonstrated ; 
and nothing but the fear of war sufficed to induce the Boers to 
liberate the Englishmen thus forcibly pressed into service. W hen 
the independence of the Transvaal was conceded, in their laws 
it was provided that foreigners might be naturalized after five 
years' residence ; but as soon as any considerable number of for- 
eigners entered the country, the naturalization laws were entirely 
repealed. And when, at a somewhat later period, they were in 
part restored, they only permitted naturalization at the end of 
fifteen years, with the consent of two thirds of the Boers residing 
in the district, and also of a military officer, which consent might 
be refused without any reason. As a condition of naturalization, 
every Englishman was required to renounce all claim upon Eng- 
land, and every American to renounce all claim upon the United 
States, for protection against any outrage which might be com- 
mitted upon him during the next fifteen years ; so that an Ameri- 
can desiring to vote at the end of fifteen years would be, during 
that whole period, neither an American nor a Boer, nor a citizen 
of any country whatever; while at the end of the fifteen years. 
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naturalization could be denied to bim in tbe uncontrolled discre- 
tion of tbe military officer commanding his district. And after 
he had passed through all this ordeal he would only receive the 
right to vote for the second chamber of the Boer legislature, 
while all the power of government was exclusively conferred 
uponthe President and the upper chamber. The consequence of 
this state of things has been that Americans who settled in the 
Transvaal have always been the most earnest opponents of Boer 
rule ; and in 1895, the very first man arrested for alleged treason 
and cast into a Boer prison was a distinguished American citizen. 
John Hays Hammond. " 

Mr. Shearman goes on to speak of the recent negotiations on 
the subject of franchise, and characterizes all the offers made by 
the Boers as "a most transparent sham,'* as all "made naturali- 
zation conditions upon the arbitrary discretion of a Boer military 
officer. " He declares that he has a " perfectly open mind " on tbe 
subject, dislikes Mr. Chamberlain, detests Mr. Rhodes, and has 
no sympathy with imperialistic ideas. He has read the book 
"Oom Paul's People" (see The Literary Digest, October 14), 
but finds nothing therein that contradicts any of tbe above state- 
ments ; indeed, he finds the additional information that the origi- 
nal quarrel arose because the British would not permit the Boers 
to continue the practise of slavery and to massacre the natives. 

The Springfield Republican, in replying to Mr. Shearman's 
letter, presents one of the most convincing pleas for the Boer that 
has yet appeared in this country. The Republican says : 

"Suppose the Pretoria Government were an oligarchy. It is 
undeniable that it has the earnest support of all the Boers. They 
might make Mr. Kriiger temporary dictator, as the Romans 
used to in emergencies, and be well within their rights. If one 
is to object to an ' oligarchy ' at Pretoria, let him also start a cru- 
sade against the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Germany. 
It is news that when a people have the right of self-government, 
they must pattern their system after that of any other particular 
nation. As for the British criticism of the two houses of the Boer 
legislature, it comes with ill grace from a people who tolerate the 
hereditary British House of Lords. The facts about tbe Trans- 
vaal high court of justice are that the constitution gives supreme 
power to the Volksraad in all legislative matters. The judge 
who was removed not long ago had tried to extend his jurisdic- 
tion over the acts of the Volksraad. Such is the statement made 
by Mr. Hillegas in his book, 'Oom Paul's People. ' But, conced- 
ing that the courts are entirely at tbe mercy of Mr. Kriiger, what 
of it ? So they are in Russia at the mercy of the Czar. Are you 
going to war to compel Russia to change ber domestic institu- 
tions? The Transvaal is as independent in internal affairs as 
Russia is. 

"As for taxation in the Transvaal, the case as stated by Mr. 
Shearman is very unfair to the Boers. If they derive nine tenths 
of their revenue from foreigners it is right that they should, since 
those foreigners are allowed to work the richest gold-mines in the 
world, mines which now lead in annual output, and which pay 
dividends running as high as 675 per cent. A very slight tax on 
such mines, in so small a country, would of course yield to the 
state tbe bulk of its revenue. It is a mockery, however, for the 
alien millionaires to complain of taxation, when, as a matter of 
fact, the Boer Government levies a tax of but 2.5 per cent, on the 
profits of the mines. The Canadian Government levies a tax of 
10 per cent, on the gold profits in the Klondike! Is there any 
agitation suggested against Canada? Compare the Transvaal 
mining laws with those of other countries. Tbe African Gold 
. Recovery Company (English) issued a report to the shareholders, 
in 1898, which declared: 'The properties (of the company) in 
South Africa cause less anxiety, because the conditions of holding 
are free from the burdens which obtain in Western Australia. ' 
A Mr. Henderson, chairman of one of the Transvaal mining com- 
panies in England, has declared that the gold laws of the Boers 
were the best and most liberal in the world. Taxation is uniform 
upon all classes in the Transvaal, and if one set happens to pay 
more than others, it is because that set is the richest and deserves 
the pay the more 

"That the Boer Government is more corrupt than any other 
government can not be maintained. The Johannesburg million- 
aires have untold wealth with which to buy their way to anything 
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they desire. The simple fact that the Boer Government is now 
in deadly antagonism to them is good evidence that Uitlander 
money could not bribe Boer officials. The story that Mr. Kriiger 
has dishonestly amassed $25,000,000 in tbe last ten years is un- 
doubtedly a slander.. If tbe Boers have insisted that the public 
schools should use Dutch exclusively, they do only what is done 
in Massachusetts with English. If they have insisted that private 
schools, maintained by foreigners, should teach Dutch on an 
equality with English, they have done only what the Republican 
Party of Wisconsin tried to do by law ten years ago with English 
and German. If they have maintained a monopoly in dynamite, 
they have no more exceeded their rights than England did 

in monopolizing the 
salt of India, or than 
some countries have 
in owning all the 
railroads. If Johan- 
nesburg is unsani • 
tary it is less so than 
many other new 
mining towns. If 
public meetings 
have been prohibited 
the Boers have done 
only what is done in 
Germany and Aus- 
tria when the securi- 
ty of the state is 
threatened. If they 
have prohibited the 
bearing of arms by 
aliens and have 
built forts around 
Johannesburg, it is 
because their coun- 
try four years ago 
was invaded by 
armed men under 
Dr. Jameson, in- 
spired by Cecil Rhodes, winked at by Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
confessed object was to overthrow the South African Republic." 

These answers to Mr. Shearman's allegations bring The Re- 
publican to a statement of the Boers' grievance, which, says 
The Republican, is "greater than any the Uitlanders could 
show " : 

"The grievance of the Boers is that their country has been 
threatened as an autonomous state. Outside observers seem to 
forget Jameson's raid and the popularity of it in England, whicb 
was a convincing demonstration of the real purpose lurking in 
the British mind." 

If every one of the grievances of the Uitlanders were true, says 
The Republican, there would still be no moral justification for 
war. There is among the Boers a progressive party that has 
been gaining ground rapidly and whicb promised at no distant 
day to effect needed reforms. But now there is only one party in 
the Transvaal, and every Dutchman in the wide world gives it his 
support. 

Why We Should Favor the British. — "Americans will not 
fail, moreover, to observe that the British are contending for 
much the same principles that they themselves and their ances- 
tors have contended for in more than one war. The Outlanders 
have been protesting against taxation without representation, and 
Great Britain is backing them up in it. It was to enforce that 
identical protest that this nation fought its first war. Again, the 
British are contending that a British subject, wherever he be, is 
entitled to British protectidn. Was not that what the United. 
States was fighting for in 1812? Again, it is said Great Britain 
has refused arbitration and has insisted that the dispute must be 
settled between her and the Transvaal without alien interven- 
tion. Would we have accepted alien intervention in 1861 ? Or 
would this country have submitted the settlement of its dispute 
with Mexico to the arbitration of a European power? Nor, 
finally, will it escape notice that there is a similarity between tbe 
Boer courting of war with Great Britain and the Spanish course 
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toward the United States. The Boers declare that Great Britain 
forced the war upon them. So the Spanish complained of the 
United States. This country can scarcely admit the Boer com- 
plaint to be well founded without equally admitting that of 
Spain. In brief, then, Great Britain is acting precisely as the 
United States would act in her place, precisely as this country 
would have to act if it did not wish to repudiate its principles and 
its record. That is the great, salient, fundamental fact which is 
likely, as it seems to us, to determine the direction in which the 
overwhelming mass of American sympathy will be given."— The 
New York Tribune. 

England's Course Without Justification. — " The civilized 
world will not misconstrue the situation and will not blame the 
Transvaal for assuming the offensive. Had Great Britain in- 
tended to make reasonable proposals in her ultimatum ; had she 
contemplated no demand inconsistent with the maintenance of 
Transvaal independence in internal affairs (an independence to 
which English honor was pledged), she would have presented her 
fresh program weeks ago. She knew very well that the Trans- 
vaal was in a mood for concessions, and that justice to the Uit- 
landers would not be refused. She did not need an army of 70,- 
000 men in South Africa to induce the Boer authorities to accept 
a just settlement of the franchise problem. She was determined 
to demand the impossible, and she wished to be ready to coerce 
the Transvaal into signing away its rights and independence by 
an overwhelming military force. From a military standpoint the 
Boers have been too patient, perhaps have waited too long. 
Morally and legally. Great Britain's course is utterly without 
justification. Every authority on international law in Europe, 
and the leading authorities in Great Britain herself, have con- 
demned her policy. The Uitlander grievances afforded a pretext ; 
the real object from the beginning has been the annexation of the 
two Dutch republics. England, as the London Economist inti- 
mates, has forgotten the lesson of 1776. She is trampling under 
foot the principles which have made her empire majestic and 
glorious since. Under the Chamberlains, Milners, Rhodeses, 
and their fanatical followers she is reverting to the suicidal policy 
which caused the American war of independence. It is a policy 
which can not possibly win. It must end in the loss of South 
Africa, instead of in the establishment of complete British su- 
premacy. The Jameson raid was discreditable and humiliating. 
The present war is the sequel of that mean and sordid enterprise." 
— The Chicago Evening Post. 

Mediation Impossible.—" International mediation is allowable 
only between absolutely independent sovereign states. Interces- 
sion by a foreign power in a controversy between the federal 
Government and Pennsylvania would be regarded by us as im- 
pertinent. Moreover, the status of the Transvaal— whether it be 
a limited or a complete sovereignty — is the very substance of the 
dispute. An offer of mediation would be construed by the Boer 
republic as a recognition by the mediator of its claim to be 'an 
independent, international state ' ; and the acceptance of the offer 
by Great Britain would involve a tacit confirmation of this claim. 
We are having considerable trouble ourselves with an institution 
calling itself the republic of the Philippines. The issue between 
the Filipinos and the United States is exactly the same as that 
between the Boers and Great Britain. We are asserting our 
rights as the paramount power in the Philippine archipelago, just 
as Great Britain is proclaiming her paramountcy in South Africa ; 
the Filipino republic, like the Transvaal, insists upon its status 
as a ' sovereign international state. ' The merits of the two con- 
troversies are, perhaps, not to be compared ; but in their legal 
aspect they are identical — and governments proposing mediation 
are bound to take cognizance of the legal point of view. Would 
this Government regard a proposal to mediate between it and the 
Filipinos as a friendly act, or as an impertinence? The answer 
to this question would exactly define the attitude of any power 
which should intervene in acase of disputed sovereignty or suzer- 
ainty between the imperial Government at London and its quasi 
dependency in South Africa. " — The Philadelphia Record. 

Effect on the Gold Supply.— "The effect of war in South 
Africa upon the world's supply of gold is not likely to be seriously 
felt outside of England, if it is felt there. The Transvaal has 
become one of the great gold-producing districts of the world, 
but the yield of other districts has so rapidly grown in recent 
years that the whole Transvaal product could be eliminated with- 



out reducing the net gold product per year within the limits of a 
few years ago. The official figures of the Mint Bureau put the 
total production of gold in the world in 1897 at $237,504,800 and 
in 1898 at about $287,000,000. The share of the whole of Africa, 
mostly Transvaal gold, in 1897, was $58,306,600, and in 1898 about 
$80,000,000. The production of the Transvaal district for 1809, 
down to the close of August, was 3.502,048 ounces as compared 
with 2,697,917 ounces for the same eight months of 1898. This is 
equivalent to about $63,000,000 this year and $48,600,000 last 
year. At this rate the production of the whole year 1899 would 
reach nearly $95,000,000. The yield for the last four months of 
the year will be entirely lost in case of war, except so far as Sep- 
tember and early October have already afforded a considerable 
product which has been laid down for export. If the war is lim- 
ited to the present calendar year, its effect upon the gold supply 
will be simply to wipe out a little more than the normal increase 
in the Transvaal over last year. If the entire product of the dis- 
trict should be lost for the whole of the year 1900 (which is not 
very probable) and other districts should remain stationary in 
production, the product of the year throughout the world would 
be about $260,000,000. There is no occasion to fear a scarcity of 
gold in the world at large, even with the entire Transvaal product 
cut off. A product of $260,000,000 is far ahead of the production 
of any year prior to 1898. The yield throughout the world since 
1886, with the yield of Africa stated separately, appears in the 
following table : 

World's Production of Gold. 

Year World's African 

Production. Production. 

• l88 7 ♦>05,774.955 $1,919,000 

1888 110.196.g15 4.500,000 

■ 88o 120,971,514 8,586,633 

1890 118,149,620 9,887,000 

1891 130,650.000 14,199,600 

189a 146,297,600 24,232,000 

> 8 93 157,494.800 28,943,500 

1894 181,567,800 40,271,000 

1895 198,763,600 44,728,400 

1896 202,682,300 44,581,100 

1897 237.504,800 58,306,600 

1898 267.000,000 65,000,000 

1899 320,000,000* 75,000,000* 

• Estimated. 

"... It is evident that upon the world at large the constantly 
increasing product of Australia, the mines of the United States, 
and the Klondike are contributing a sufficient increment of new 
gold to maintain the supply, even with the African mines forever 
closed." — Washington Correspondence of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

Glass Houses and Stones.— "As Mr. Labouchere says, there 
are more than 1,000,000 citizens of England who are permanently 
deprived of the franchise owing to the absurd registration law, 
while many other citizens have several votes each, and a few 
hundred peers have the right by inheritance to veto or emasculate 
any measure passed by the people's representatives. No foreigner 
can by right secure a vote in Great Britain. The Home Secre- 
tary, at his pleasure, may give or withhold his approval. But 
under the British naturalization laws five years is the least time 
in which a vote can be obtained, and generally it requires seven 
years. The demand made on the Transvaal is that foreigners 
shall be allowed to vote after five years' residence. The Trans- 
vaal Government has expressed its willingness to make that 
concession if Great Britain will agree not to interfere further with 
the internal affairs of the republic. Great Britain refuses to make 
such an agreement. . . . The Boer Government is not what it 
ought to be. But it satisfies the Boers, and there is no sufficient 
reason under the circumstances for interference by force on the 
part of the British Government. Mr. Chamberlain declared in 
Parliament a few years ago that it would take half a century to 
wipe out the stain on the British escutcheon of such a war. That 
is as true now as then. " — The Philadelphia Press. 

Tyranny of the Weak.—" For years Great Britain has been 
tyrannized over by the Boers of the Transvaal, who have had 
nothing else to protect them than their weakness. They have 
been oppressive to the British residents in the Transvaal in direct 
violation of the clearly expressed terms of the 1884 London Con- 
vention, which guarantees equal rights to the British residents 
with the Boers themselves ; and they have been insulting to the 
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British Government. It is well enough known that Great Britain 
would not have tolerated such maltreatment of British subjects 
and such a violation of treaty rights from a big nation ; Prance, 
for example, had to knuckle down very quickly over the Fashoda 
business when Marchand and his men had infringed Great Brit- 
ain's rights in the center of Africa. But here we have had the 
Boers oppressing British subjects and treating them as if they 
were an inferior race in the Transvaal for quite a number of 
years, and giving 'sassy ' replies to the British Government when- 
ever the British Government have remonstrated with them. And 
all this Great Britain has borne, only because she did not care to 
coerce by force of arms a state so much inferior in power to her 
own. . . . But Great Britain has endured this tyranny of the 
weak until it has become absolutely intolerable; and now she 
proposes to compel the Boers by force to fulfil their treaty pledges, 
which she has failed to induce them to fulfil by gentler diplomatic 
methods. It has been a genuine tyranny through its weakness, 
but even such a tyranny can not be allowed to go on forever. " — 
The New Orleans Times- Democrat. 

One of the Most Pathetic Wars in History. — " Imagine the 
position of these families of humble country folk, left without the 
natural protectors and masters of the farms. Wives know that 
they have none to look to for help except their little boys, their 
trusty rifles, and their God. Whatever happens, the country is 
stripped of its strong men. They are on the frontier, singing the 
psalms which comforted their fathers in the desperate loneliness 
and peril of the days when Dutch South Africa was won from 
savage beasts and more savage men. They stand as a thin little 
line of defenders of their native land against the armies of a 
mighty empire. They are to do battle against the murderous 
dum-dum bullets and Lyddite shrapnel shells of the richest and 
largest realm that the world ever saw. In such a situation the 
faith of the Boers in the God they worship becomes extremely 
touching. The men in the camps and the women and children in 
the scattered farmhouses are relying on the favor of heaven to 
offset the vast preponderance of the enemy's forces. No people 
equally calm and sensible would ever have found courage for 
such a terribly one-sided war if they had been less sincere and 
simple-minded in their faith. If these conditions in South Africa 
leave anything wanting to make a complete picture of one of the 
most pathetic wars in all history, we do not know what it is. A 
brave, devout, and honest people, only a few thousand families 
in all, stand at bay in the interior of South Africa. They are cut 
off from the sea and from outside help. They have staked their 
whole hope of preserving their independence upon their self- 
devotion and their faith in God. The good wishes of the world 
go out to them. But the hard lessons of the past teach that they 
must go down in ruin and death before the tremendous superior- 
ity of their foe in numbers and munitions of war. One of the 
darkest and saddest tragedies in the long story of our race has 
begun. " — The Cleveland Leader. 



Better Times, Fewer Convicts. — While sociologists 

are trying to prove that marriage decreases crime, the Chicago 
limes-Herald comes forward with the claim that busy times for 
the merchant and manufacturer are the most potent cause of dull 
days for the turnkey. The Times-Herald says : 

"The comment is frequently heard that there has been a won- 
derful decrease during the last two or three years in the number 
of men who go from door to door in search of work. It is a com- 
mon remark that it is next to impossible to find any one to do the 
odd jobs about a house, and each householder reasons from this 
fact to the conclusion that the demand for labor has multiplied 
and that this must be accepted as evidence of a return of pros- 
perity. Amid such conditions as those which existed during the 
hard times the army of the unemployed was sorely tried, and it 
was only natural that those who lacked moral stamina should 
take to crime to avoid want. 

"That they did so is shown by the statistics of the Joliet Peni- 
tentiary, which prove also that there has been a notable change 
for the better since, and thus strengthen the demonstration of the 
householder as to the reality of the business revival. It is pointed 
out that whereas in May, 1895, there were 1.623 convicts in the 
prison, there are now only 1,278. Moreover, for the first time in 
the history of this great penal institution a whole month has 



passed without the admission of a single new prisoner. That is 
certainly a remarkable showing and one whose significance can 
not be mistaken. There has been no transformation in the char- 
acter of men, but the scourge of grinding poverty has been with- 
held, and the temptation for the weak is not what it was. The 
more the comparisons are examined the greater is the evidence 
of improved conditions. From October 1, 1894, to September 30, 
1895, 927 new convicts were received, while from October 1, i8r,8, 
to September 30, 1899, the number was only 506. The record for 
Chicago and Cook county was 485 in 1895 and but 2S8 during 
1897, when the tide of prosperity had begun to set in. Hence- 
forth we may expect that the forces at the penitentiary will be 
recruited almost exclusively from the distinctly criminal classes. 
Country and city both have a livelihood to offer to all those who 
are industrious and honestly inclined. " 



THE HOPEFUL SIDE OF CHARITY WORK. 

THE news that Bishop Potter is about to start for Hawaii 
and the Philippines, if taken in connection with the first 
part of an article by him in A ppleton's Popular Science Monthly, 
might lead to the belief that he had abandoned America as hope- 
less, and set out in search of more promising fields of labor. 
The bishop's article, which is entitled "The Help that Harm6." 
is devoted mainly to recounting instances wherein the quality of 
mercy, Shakespeare notwithstanding, has been seriously strained, 
and instead of blessing "him that gives and him that takes," has 
had the opposite effect. It is unnecessary to recount Bishop 
Potter's discouraging experiences with fraudulent beggars and 
charity society officers who are solicitous chiefly about their own 
salaries ; it is more profitable to turn to the bishop's conclusion, 
which shows that he is not yet in despair, and that no one else 
need be. After relating an instance of an honest and hard- 
working young man who was turned into a mendicant, a loafer, 
and a fraud by a well-meant letter written by the bishop's father. 
Bishop Potter continues : 

"And yet for a sincere and self-sacrificing purpose to help our 
less fortunate fellowmen there were never so many inspiring and 
encouraging opportunities. Along with the undeniably increas- 
ing complexity of our modern life there have arisen those attrac- 
tive instrumentalities for a genuine beneficence which find their 
most impressive illustrations in the improvements of the homes 
of the poor in college settlements, in young men's and young 
girls' clubs in connection with our mission churches, in the kin- 
dergartens, and in the cooking-schools founded by these and 
other beneficent agencies, in juvenile societies for teaching handi- 
crafts and encouraging savings, and, best of all, in that resolute 
purpose to know how the other half live, of which the noble service 
of Edward Denison in England ; of college graduates in England 
and in America, who have made the college and university set- 
tlements their post-graduate courses ; of such women here and in 
Chicago as Miss Jane Addams, and the charming group of gen- 
tlewomen living in the House in Henry Street. New York, main- 
tained with such modest munificence by Mr. Jacob Scbiff ; of such 
laborious and discerning scrutiny and sympathy as have been 
shown in the studies and writings of my friend Mr. Jacob Riis — 
are such noble and enkindling examples. These and such as 
these are indicating to us the lines along which our best work or 
the relief of ignorance and suffering and want may to day be 
done, and the more closely they are studied, and the more inti- 
mately the classes with which they are concerned are known, the 
more abundantly they will vindicate themselves." 

To indicate the hopeful extent to which self-respect and in- 
dependence prevail among the needy classes, the bishop gives the 
following interesting bit from his own experience : 

"During some six weeks spent, a few years ago, in the most 
crowded ward in the world, among thousands of people who lived 
in the narrowest quarter and upon the most scanty wage. I gave 
six hours every day to receiving anybody and everybody who 
came to me. During that time I had visits from dilapidated gen- 
tlemen from Albany and Jersey City and Philadelphia and the 
like, who supposed that I was a credulous fool whose money and 
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himself would be soon parted, and who gave me what they con- 
sidered many excellent reasons for presenting them with five dol- 
lars apiece. But. during that whole period, not one of the many 
thousands who lived in the crowded tenements all around me, 
and to hundreds of whom I preached three times a week, asked 
me for a penny. Not one 1 They came to me by day and by 
night, men and women, boys and girls, for counsel, courage, 
sympathy, admonition, reproof, guidance, and such light as I 
could give them — but never, one of them, for money. They are 
my friends to-day, and they know that I am theirs; and, little as 
that last may mean to the weakest and the worst of them, I be- 
lieve that, in the case of any man or woman who tries to under- 
stand and hearten his fellow, it counts for a thousandfold more 
than doles, or bread, or institutional relief." 



IS WORK A CURSE? 

THE conception of work as a penalty inflicted upon mankind 
for disobedience comes down to us from the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. It has behind it. also, historical influence, work and slav- 
ery being for many ages nearly synonymous terms. But this 
conception is as false and mischievous as it is ancient, in the 
opinion o£ Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Writing in The Cosmo- 
politan (October), she endeavors to formulate a true conception 
of work and to define its place in the advanced social organism. 
Her fundamental idea is brought out in the following passage : 

"Men work, and make their cattle work, but a free and inde- 
pendent lower animal does not work. He expends energy in 
pursuit of bis dinner, but we do not call it working. 

"The only subhuman creatures we call workers are the ant, 
the bee, and the beaver. ' He works like a beaver, ' we say ; ' As 
busy as a bee.' and, 'Go to the ant, thou sluggard!' Birds 
spend a great deal of energy in building a nest, but we do not 
say, ' Working like a bird. ' 

"The reason for the distinction is clear: the bee, the ant, and 
the beaver exert themselves not each for each, not merely parent 
for child, but all for all. They have common interests and make 
a common effort to serve those interests; with the result of de- 
veloping a high degree of prosperity, and also of ability and in- 
telligence. " 

In other words, work, as Miss Stetson would have it defined, is 
a collective, not an individual process; "it is something you do 
for others while others do something for you." And out of this 
basic fact comes division of labor, specialization, and the whole 
trend of modern economics : 

"It is apparent to any one that the mere existence of society 
depends on work, that the nature of a given society depends on 
the nature of its work, that the further progress of society de- 
pends on the progress of its work ; and, also, that the individual 
finds his best happiness in his best work — bis worst punishment 
in uncongenial, forced labor, or that last horror — forced idleness ; 
and in the face of these facts we still 'labor under a misconcep- 
tion. ' 

" Our main error is in thinking that work is done to gratify our 
own desires — see the ' want theory ' in existing systems of eco- 
nomics. No expression of energy of sufficiently high grade to be 
called 'work,' is done to gratify oneself . In its very nature as 
work it is done for some one else. " 

The individual motive may be a selfish one. but the work is 
none the less for others, and the individual profits as society pro- 
fits. Each works for the whole, as the lungs, the heart, the brain, 
work for the whole body and profit in the body's welfare. Viewed 
in this light, as social service, the old-time scorn for work is 
giving way to wise respect. 

Another phase of the subject is thus touched upon by Miss 
Stetson : 

"Another radical error as to the nature of work comes from our 
view of life as a condition of reception. We think the pleasure 
of living is in receiving sensations — a most mistaken and limited 
idea. The main pleasures of life come through expression rather 
than impression. It is more pleasure to paint a picture than to 
look at it— to sing than to hear. 



"Supplied with every conceivable means of gratification, a 
human being soon exhausts the pleasure of having things ; but 
given right avenues to employ his energies, he never exhausts 
the pleasure of doing things. 

" The receiving power of an organism is not so great as its giv- 
ing power. Expression is greater than impression. We fondly 
imagine that it is better to have things than to do them — an error 
carried to its natural height when the Shah of Persia gazed in 
wonder at English ladies and gentlemen dancing. 'Can they not 
hire persons to do it for them?' he said. He supposed that to 
look at dancing was more pleasurable than to dance. He was 
wrong. 

"Acting under this mistake, we seek to avoid work, and look 
down upon the worker. The experience of centuries to the con- 
trary does not shake this sublime fallacy. " 

Miss Stetson traces this fallacy back to the darker periods of 
the race — the feudal system, the slave system, and, prior to 
either, the workless system of most of the brute creation. One 
of the points she aims especially to make is that our prejudice 
against women as workers also arises from the historic but false 
conception of work. "To want to work" — that is, to perform 
other than domestic labor, which is not work at all in Miss Stet- 
son's view — "to wish to develop special talents and use them for 
the common good, this is deemed quite false to the ideal of 
womanhood." For this feeling, of course. Miss Stetson finds no 
logical basis : "she too [woman] is a member of the social organ- 
ism and must fill her place therein to know the full joy and power 
of life." ' 

Abandoning Captured Philippine Towns. — The 

announcement from Washington that the Government has abol- 
ished the Philippine censorship gives added interest to a letter 
published by the Chicago Record from John T. McCutcheon, its 
Philippine correspondent, telling what news General Otis has 
been suppressing. The most interesting feature of the letter 
contains news whose publication can not well aid the natives, be- 
cause it is the very news that they know best — the capture and 
abandonment of Philippine towns. Those who consider this 
policy of abandonment a grievous mistake will be glad to note 
the announcement that in the present forward movement in 
Luzon all captured towns will be garrisoned and held. "The 
following partial list." says Mr. McCutcheon, "will show what 
our troops have done, and will reveal what a world of unneces- 
sary work they have had to do " : 

"Pasig has been captured three times and abandoned twice. 
Guadeloupe has been captured four times and abandoned three 
times. Mariquina has been captured six times and abandoned 




FILIPINO 
again." 



"Mark up another tally, Jojo ; we're captured 
— The Chicago Record. 



six times. Canita has been captured twice and abandoned 
twice. Antipolo has been captured once and abandoned. Mo- 
rong has been captured twice and abandoned twice. Santa Cruz 
has been captured once and abandoned. Pagsanjan has been 
captured once and abandoned. Longos has been captured once 
and abandoned. Paete has been captured once and abandoned. 
Novaliches has been captured twice and abandoned twice. San 
Mateo has been captured once and abandoned. San Jose has 
been captured once and abandoned. Norzagaray has been cap- 
tured once and abandoned. Augot has been captured once and 
abandoned. San Miguel de Mayuma has been captured once and 
abandoned. Mexico has been captured twice and abandoned 
once. Bacolor has been captured twice and abandoned once. 
Macabebe, the only town friendly to the Americans, was taken 
and deserted and allowed to be burned by the natives. Quingua 
was taken twice and abandoned once. Guagua was taken once 
and abandoned." 
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ARE POLITICAL PARTIES UNNECESSARY? 

\M AYOR SAMUEL M. JONES, of Toledo, whose pictur- 
1» A esque and successful campaign in that city was described 
in these columns April 15, and whose candidacy for governor of 
Ohio was considered October 7. writes an article entitled, "The 
heedlessness of Political Parties," to prove that the salvation of 
our country rests with the independent voter. It will be remem- 
bered that the " Golden-Rule mayor " was elected as an independ- 
ent candidate and that his nomination for governor, filed a few 
day ago, has been made by petition — the petition containing the 
Scriptural measure of 80,000 names where only 15,000 were re- 
quired. Mayor Jones, who writes in The Independent ', argues 
that political parties are not only unnecessary, but pernicious: 

"One important essential to the establishment of free govern- 
ment under our system is the absolute destruction of party ma- 
chines, and there is one way to accomplish this that is easily 
within the reach of workingmen of this country, and that is 
through entire independent political action. 

"The great political parties in this country have been without a 
moral issue for the last quarter of a century. . . . They do not 
differ in their moral purposes. One is as bad as the other, and 
t*>th are against the best interests of the greatest number. They 
are greedy for spoils and plunder. They do not care for social 
conditions. They do not seek to improve society. They foster 
nothing so much as place-getting. There is a constant evasion of 
real issues in the platforms and in the resolutions of public as- 
semblages. No mention is made of the appalling condition of 
distress which exists among the masses in our cities. Not a word 
is said about the throngs of unemployed men and women, who 
are tramping the well-beaten road to beggary and crime. Every- 
where in the public utterances of party leaders we hear a soothing 
and pleasant optimism that is wholly unsupported by the facts of 
our every-day life 

"The only way to prevent bossism is to cultivate the spirit of 
independence in very voter. As long as men say "My party, 
right or wrong,' politics will be controlled by bosses. Even the 
small Socialist Party which exists in a few cities is as much trou- 
bled by bossism as any other, because it lays more emphasis on 
adherence to party than on devotion to principle. The independ- 
ent vote is the factor that is always feared by the selfish business 
man and the politician ; it is through independent action in our 
politics that we are to make progress. Very little can be done by 
changing parties, or organizing new ones, until the common con- 
ception of life is elevated. So longas the 'party ' ideadominates 
us, and our chief endeavor is to get our men in and the other men 
out, every election will be a source of disappointment. As for an 
independent party, the history of the nation is crowded thick with 
such attempts. About forty such organizations have sprung into 
being, with a result of almost invariable failure. We must con- 
ceive of politics as the science of doing good through govern- 
ment, and then machine politics will become as extinct as chattel 
slavery. When men have so divorced themselves from party 
fealty that they are ready to ally themselves at any time in free 
associations, for the purpose of supporting a principle, just as the 
soldiers of a volunteer army enlist for a campaign, and on us 
conclusion are mustered out and go back into the general citizen- 
ship, unfettered by any chain— when we reach a voting citizenship 
such as this, any needed reform will be within our reach." 



Grand Army Press and Commissioner Evans.— 

The approval of Pension Commissioner Evans which is shown 
by many representatives of the daily press (see The Literary 
Digest, September 23) finds no echo in the columns of the Grand 
Army organs. The National Tribune (Washington) which has 
led the campaign against the commissioner, keeps it up in the 
following strain : 

"The great grief of Mr. Evans's course is that the veterans and 
their widows are all so much nearer the grave than they were 
when he began following up Lochren's 'saving' policy. The 
march of disease and disability upon their enfeebled frames is 
inconceivably more rapid. Every day adds to their distress and 
their need. Ten years ago they could bear with some patience a 
commissioner's perverseness, his pettifogging technicalities, his 



heart-breaking delays. They would console themselves as they 
did through Lochren's rigime by looking forward to a time when 
a change would be made. But now the dark clouds of despair 
settle down deeper and deeper on their narrowing horizon. Thou- 
sands of them see the grave much nearer them than they do any 
hope of relief from his persecutions. . . . But inasmuch as there 
are something like 600.000 veterans alive, and most of them have 
sons and sons-in-law, we think that the politicians who are calcu- 
lating that they have 'at last got through with the old soldiers' 
are liable to awake to their mistake with a shock." 

The Grand Army Advocate (Des Moines, Iowa) says : 

"The only criticism The Advocate has regarding President 
Mckinley's Administration is his conspicuous neglect of his com- 
rades who downed rebellion and made it possible for the Govern- 
ment to do the glorious deeds of the last thirteen months. His 
silence in all his addresses and messages regarding these Union 
veterans; and his neglecting to remove their oppressor H. Clay 
Evans, are our grounds of criticism and we have surely won the 
right to express ourselves plainly. " 

An Iowa correspondent of The Ohio Soldier (Chillicothe, Ohio) 
intimates that if the veterans speak by the ballot, the Adminis- 
tration may realize the force of what they say : 

"Comrades, throughout Ohio and the West, let each one write 
his verdict this fall. Then Evans will go. But don't after that 
allow any one to pull the wool over your eyes again. We all 
know now that the political schemers are at work here in Iowa to 
put men in office who have no moral right there. We see it here. 
That man Evans is secure in his office and don't care a cuss how 
theyget along. Look at six-dollars-per-month issues by him and 
the two-dollar increases. It's an insult to any fair-minded old 
soldier. . . . A nod is just as good to a blind horse as a wink." 

The Western Veteran (Topeka and Kansas City) says : 

" If Commissioner Evans will manifest one half as much desire 
to discover evidence upon which a pension may be granted as he 
does to discover some excuse for rejecting a claim he will not be 
criticized by his comrades and the country so harshly." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

OiFFN Vi<"T«'K1A and Oi>m I'aul are both old enough to know better. 
The Chicago Record. 

Mr. x, like eggs, l^ecoir.e hard by being kept :ti hot water. — The Star of 
Hop*, .V".v Suit: Triton. 

Tiff British temperament may be rather slow ab«-ut seeing a joke, but it 
can spot gold-mines instanter.— The Washington Star. 

S< >M k times it's hard to tell \\ het her Mr. McK inlev is supporting the old 
rlag. or the old flag is. supporting Mr. McKinley. — llu thtrott Seios. 

ON* difference between Bunker Hi!! and Majuba Hill is that the former 
never lound it necessary to repeat itself.— The Tlulad, iphta /.,dg-r. 

1 1 will be easier for Chicago's rich men to enter the kingdom of heaven 
after the tax revisionist get through with them.— I ho Washington Tost. 7- 

A XV w publication is named " What to Kat." It should be supplemented 
by another entitled " How to (let It."— ///* .Star of //. /V, SingSing Prison. 

IN all his biblical research (torn I'aul doesn't appear to have been im- 
pressed with the injunction concerning the other cheek. — The Detroit .V. :* s. 

"Small I Slay My Brother Boer?" is the title of the latest brochure in 
London. By all means, if he insists upon it. appeals to be the most popu- 
lar answer.— The Boston Herald. 




Uncle Sam : " Say, John, we should have fixed the date nearer to elec- 
tion day/'— The Detroit Journal, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



PRESIDENT KRUGER AND THE POETS. 

T T is apparently a fine bit of jingo politics that Kipling'3 poem, 
•* "The Old Issue, " should appear in the London Times just 
after the wildly riotous meeting of the pro-Transvaal faction in 
Trafalgar Square. That meeting— chiefly characterized by the 
ancient apples, eggs of unknown antiquity, and other missiles 
which were hurled at the radical speakers— showed that the Colo- 
nial Secretary's appeal to the strong right arm of Britain still 
commands tumultuous assent from a large portion of the British 
laboring classes. Kipling's subtle and wondrous intuition ap- 
pears to guide him here as always to a position in harmony with 
the sympathies and views of the British multitude. That view 
already regards South Africa as British territory, and such is the 
view whicb a careful reading of the poem will indicate. The 
poem strikes again the " religious note " which was so conspicu- 
ous in "The Recessional.'* The verses are somewhat obscure, 
but it may be premised that "the old King" refers to the oppo- 
nents of English freedom and progress, whether in political ten- 
dencies at home or in the person of President Kruger — "the 
sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled — laying on 'a new 
land evils of the old." The new King is apparently the spirit of 
freedom and parliamentary government. The poem is in part as 
follows : 

The Old Issue. 

All we have of freedom — fill we use or know — 
This our fathers bought for us, long and long ago. 

Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath wc draw- 
Leave to live by no man's leave, underneath the Law. 

Lance and torch and tumult, steel and gray-goose wing 
Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from the King. 

Till our fathers stablished, after bloody years, 
How our King is one with us, first among his peers. 

So they bought us freedom, — not at little cost- 
Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our gain be lost. 

Over all things certain, this is sure indeed : 
Suffer not the old King ; for we know the breed ! 

Give no ear to bondsmen bidding us endure. 

Whining "He is weak and far " : crying "Time shall cure." 

(Time himself is witness, till the battle joins 
Deeper strikes the rottenness in the people's loins ) 

Howso' great their clamor, whatso'er their claim. 
Suffer not the old King under any name ! 

Here is naught unproven— here is naught to learn. 
It is written what shall fall, if the King return. 

He shall mark our goings ; question whence we came, 
Set his guards about us, all in Freedom's name 

He shall take his tribute, toll of all our ware. 

He shall change our gold for arms — arms we may not bear. 

Cruel in the shadow, crafty in the sun. 

Far beyond his borders shall his teaching run. 

Sloven, sullen, savage, secret. uncontrolled- 
Laying on a new land evil of the old , 
Long-forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and brain- 
All our fathers died to loose he shall bind again. 

//ere it naught at venture, random nor untrue— 
Swings the -wheel full circle, brims the cup allele. 

Here is naught unproven, here is nothing hid : 

Step for step and ;wrd for uvrd—so the old Kings did: 

Step bv step and word by ntn-d . who is ruled may read. 
Suffer not the old Kings— tor we know the breed- 
All the right they promise— all the wrong they bring 
Stcivards oj the Judgment, suffer not this King; 

The Chicago Inter Ocean calls the poem a very commonplace 
production, in pursuit of an obscure idea ; 

"Scarcely anybody save Mr. Kipling will be able to see that 
Oom Paul Kruger, in repelling every attempt made to undermine 
the little government his people have crea'.ed in South Africa, is 
trying to fix the shackles of the ' old kings ' upon his fellow citi- 
zens, every one of whom is heart and soul against the concessions 



which Great Britain demands. The Boers may be cruel in war- 
fare—in warfare waged for their hearths and homes — but their 
severest critics have never said or written anything of them which 
justifies Mr. Kipling in speaking of them as a people, or in speak 

ing of their President, in this manner 

"If he alludes to the grafting of Dutch ideas in Africa he must 
have forgotten 'William, the Prince of Orange, and the influence 
which this Netherlander wielded in determining the later history 
of the British empire " 

The St. Louis Republic remarks : 

"It is not too much to say that this poem sounds the call for the 
British advance to the conquest of all South Africa. It is bound 
to have a tremendous influence on the English mind. It comes 
at a moment of national excitement that makes its white-hot 
fervor permissible. It has a refrain that will not die out of the 
ears or hearts of its hearers. Kipling has confirmed bis title of 
the Poet of Imperialism. He has also probably sung Joe Cham- 
berlain into the Premiership of Great Britain following the crush- 
ing of the Boers as the result of Chamberlain's foreign policy." 

A poem by Mr. Edward Sydney Tylee in the London Spectator 
gives a very different view of President Kruger, tho still patriotic : 

Deep, mournful eyes that seek the ground 

The devious path to trace ; 
The giant form of Lincoln, crowned 

Hv Cromwell's grosser face ; 
Coarse, rustic garb, of uncouth cut. 

That masks each mighty limb; 
Its shapeless folds the ready butt 

Of Europe's jesters trim. 

So much the crowd can see , the rest 

Asks critics clearer-eyed . 
So rough a scabbard leaves unguessed 

How keen the blade inside , 
The trenchant will, the subtle brain 

So strangely doomed to wage 
With Destiny's still climbing main 

The hopeless war of Age 

His kindred are a rugged brood 

That nurse a dying tire ; 
The sons of Calvin's bitter mood, 

And sterner than their sire. 
Hy faith through trackless deserts steered, 

Lost miles of lonely sand, 
Far from the intruding world they feared, 

They found their Promised Land. 

Vet, tho that realm he still sustains. 

Against an empire's might. 
And with untiring skill maintains 

The so unequal fight. 
He buys his victories all too dear, 

Whose foes have Time for friend ; 
Each fatal triumph brings more near 

The inevitable end. 

Haply the hoarse-voiced guns must close 

The long debate at last. 
Ere the young Future can compose 

Its quarrel with the Past ; 
Kathless, our England, unashamed. 

May greet a foeman true 
Of her own stubborn metal framed. 

For she is iron, too. 

The following sonnet by Swinburne, entitled " The Transvaal, " 
appears in the London Times (October n) . We reproduce it as 
cabled to American dailies. The reference in lines 7 and 8 is 
evidently to the assaults (since denied) by the Boers upon fleeing 
women at the railway stations 

Patience, long sick to death, is dead Too long 
Have sloth and doubt and treason bidden us be 
What Cromwell's England was not, when the sea 
To him bore witness, given of Hlake, how strong 
She stood . a commonweal that brooked no wrong 
From foes less vile than men like wolves set free, 
Whose war is waged where none may fight or flee. 
With women and with weanlings. Speech and song 
Lack utterance now for loathing. Scarce we hear 
Foul tongues that blacken God's dishonored name 
With prayers turned curses and with praise found shame, 
Defy the truth, whose witness now draws near, 
To scourge these dogs, agape with jaws afoam. 
Down, out of life. Strike, England, and strike home ' 

The Hartford Courant prints a notable poem from Marten 
Maartenson the Anglo-Boer dispute. His pro- Dutch sympathies. 
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says The C our ant, have worked "a temporary paralysis of vision 
and judgment." and notwithstanding the fact that he writes his 
novels of Dutch life in English, and is a member of many London 
clubs, he " idealizes the Dutchman of the Transvaal astonishingly " 
and "utterly misstates the issue." The poem is in the form of 
an address to England, and runs as follows : 

Greatest of Nations ! Chosen Strength of God ! 
Imperial Servant of divine commends ! 
Within the tranquil hollows of thy hands 
Repose the sphered seas; the changeful lands. 

Are thine, and tracts of empire yet untrud '. 

The sword is thine ; its splendor flares abroad. 
Thou whom the mighty warrior-dead acclaim, 
Wilt thor intrust its unpolluted fame 
To smooth-faced pirates whose unspoken aim 

Is filthy lucre gained by fouler fraud ? 

This people, small in number, great in love 
Of all thou lovest, sternly set apart 
In self-concentered freedom, as thou art, 
Puritans, pure, as thou, in home, and heart. 

Owning no master but your Lord above,— 

Ere these appeal to Him, our hope is yet 
In thee ; for thou, awakening, wtlt hear 
This chink of gold ; thy righteous heart will fear 
Unrighteous ruin, slowly drawing near. 

England, dost thou forget ? 



NEWSPAPERS FOR LUNATICS. 

A LITTLE known but not uninstructive branch of journalism 
is that which comprises newspapers written, printed, and 
published in lunatic asylums. This lunatic journalism took its 
rise with a copy of TAe New Moon issued at.the Crichton Royal 
Asylum, Dumfries, Scotland, in 1S44. Now many of the leading 
asylums of both hemispheres have journals. A writer in the 
London Mail gives the following particulars about them : 

"These magazines touch the journalistic ideal, as, being writ- 
ten by the readers for their own amusement, they can not fail to 
hit the popular taste. We find that those mentally deranged like 
about four ninths of their reading to take the form of travel and 
heavy prose articles of a strictly theoretical nature. The rest of 
the contents comes in order of quantity as follows : Humor, local 
Dotes, poetry, chiefly in a light vein; special articles on local 
theatricals, and fiction. 

" The most striking feature about these journals is the almost 
total absence of gloom and melancholia, and we have it on the 
word of the doctor of one of the leading asylums that this is not 
owing to such contributions being tabooed. But now and again 
one comes on a poem or tale drenched with melancholia and 
morbid insanity. In one of these journals appeared a story writ- 
ten in the first person, about a hero — undoubtedly the writer — 
who had his head twisted round the wrong way. The conse- 
quence was he invariably had to walk in the opposite direction to 
which he wanted to walk. This terrible fate haunts him right 
through the story, causing him to lose friends, money, and every- 
thing else which man holds dear, and ends up by bis in his own 
mind murdering the girl who was to save him from himself 
According to the story, the heroine was standing on the edge of 
a great precipice. The hero is standing near. Suddenly the 
heroine becomes giddy and totters on the brink. The hero tries 
to dash forward and save her, but of course runs the other way 
Here comes a break in the narrative, which is finished by the fol- 
lowing sentence : 'And the gates of an asylum for those mentally 
deranged shut the writer off from his friends in the outer world. ' 

"Apart from such tragedies as the above., the whole of these 
journals are saturated with humor. In one we find the following 
aaong 'Questions We Want Answered ' : 

" When does the Queen of Sheba intend to recognize the royal 
rank of the "Prince of Wales"? Did Marie Corelli " really 
tweak the Doctor's nose? Why did "Ranji" throw the ball at 
" W . G. "s" bead during practise at the n«jts ? ' Perhaps it should 
be explained that the celebrities referred to above are not those 
known to the public, but other persons who claim their personali- 
ties and are detailed in the asylums for toat very reason. " 

The writer gives the following quotation from an unfortunate 
journalist of The Fort England Mirror^ detailing these reasons 
for his detention : ' 



"I met a young widow with a grown stepdaughter, and the 
widow married me. Then my father, who was a widower, met 
my stepdaughter and married her. That made my wife the 
mother-in-law of her father-in-law. and made my stepdaughter 
my mother and my father my stepson. Then my stepmother, the 
stepdaughter of my wife, had a son. That boy was, of course, 
my brother, because he was my father's son. He was also the 
son of my wife's stepdaughter, and therefore her grandson. 
That made me grandfather to my stepbrother. Then my wife 
had a son. My mother-in-law, the stepsister of my son, is also 
his grandmother, because he is her stepson's child. My father is 
the brother-in-law of my child, because bis stepsister is his wife. 
I am the brother of my own son, who is also the child of my step- 
grandmother. I am my mother's brother-in-law, my wife is her 
own child's aunt, my son is my father's nephew, and I'm my 
own grandfather. And after trying to explain the relationship 
in our family some seven times a day to our calling friends for a 
fortnight, I was brought here— no, came of my own will." 

Another writer declares gleefully that be never found rest from 
' his mother-in-law before, and that he intends to continue as long 
as possible to hoodwink the physicians in their notion that he is 
insane. Another writes that the fate of all great men has been 
to be maltreated or overlooked by their contemporaries, and 
therefore he is now detained : " for the thick-skulls and those of 
little sense are jealous of my being the first to discover that we 
could all live forever if we would only walk on our hands instead 
of our feet. " 



POE'S STUDENT LIFE AT THE 
OF VIRGINIA. 



UNIVERSITY 



THE fiftieth anniversary of the death of Poe, and the dedica- 
tion of a bust in his honor by Zolnayat Charlottesville, Va., 
the seat of the fine old university founded by Thomas Jefferson, 
have called attention anew to the singular and often misunderstood 
character of this perturbed spirit — one of the enigmas of literary 
history. Poe's college days, while neither long nor marked by 
any great aberrations, throw some little light on the subsequent 
growth of bis character ; and with the purpose of showing that 
at this period, as later, his faults and idiosyncrasies have been 
grossly exaggerated. Miss J. B. Dugdale, in Frank Leslie' s Pop- 
ular Monthly (October) . gives some particulars of Poe's life dur- 
ing his brief university career, drawn from information furnished 
by the academic authorities. The writer says . 

•' Every student of Poe's life knows there is much in it that can 
not be commended or excused ; the instances of weakness and 
error and pitiable failure on his part are not few, but, for that 
reason, his heroic struggles and such successes as were his should 
not be overlooked. Because there are strong shadows in the pic- 
ture the lights should be only the more carefully preserved, and 
such an involved story as his should be handled with unflinching 
honesty and with all possible sympathy. 

" His admirers must in only too many cases be apologists and 
defenders, but in others they are able to prove the utter falsity of 
charges laid at his door. Such has been the work of those at the 
University of Virginia, who cherish his memory and guard the 
record of his residence there. 

"Against the report of his idle and dissipated life they bring 
forward the college documents to prove that the year he spent 
there — from February to December, 1S26— was one of quiet and 
creditable study, and that he won the good opinion of his instruc- 
tors by careful class work and unsolicited exercises. At the end 
of the term, instead of being dismissed in disgrace, he completed 
with distinction the language courses he had been pursuing, and 
earned honors equal to graduation at the present time. Contrary 
to the assertion that his student days were spent in brawling and 
disorder, the official accounts show that he was called before the 
faculty but once, and then as a witness, while bis conduct was 
never censured, altho the period was one of unusual strictness in 
the discipline of the college. 

"That he contracted bills in the town of Charlottesville and 
rolled up gambling debts, which were the source of trouble be- 
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tween bim and his patron, Mr. Allan, and led to his leaving at 
the close of the term, are statements generally accepted without 
question, but there is good evidence that they have been mali- 
ciously exaggerated, and the seekers for truth insist that such 
wrongdoing, if proven, should not be allowed to overshadow his 
whole college career. " 

Poe, while never popular with his felldw students, was liked by 
some for his interest in what we nowadays would call "athletics. " 
However, his chief recreations were long solitary walks— some- 
times extending over several days— among the spurs of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 
surrounding Char- 
lottesburg : 

"It is pleasant to 
think of these ram- 
bles as among the 
few wholesome and 
unalloyed enjoy- 
ments that came 
into his storm- 
driven life, while 
the value of this e» 
posure to nature's 
influence in contrast 
with the years of 
city sojourn which 
were to follow 
should not be over- 
looked. A book was 
his usual and only 
companion on such 
excursions, and a 
list preserved in the 
University Library 
shows what kind of 
reading interested 
him at this time — 
Rollin's 'Histoire 
Ancienne, 'Histoire 
Romaine, ' Robert- 
son's 'America,' 
Marshall's 'Wash- 
ington,' Voltaire's 
' Histoire Particuli- 
ere,' and Dufief's 
' Nature Displayed. ' 

"He bad already 
essayed original 
composition, and 
many of the poems 
in bis first slender 
volume — 'Tamer- 
lane and Other 
Poems ' — published 
in Boston in 1827, 
were written at this 
period. 

"About two years ago some members of the university, feeling 
that' its most illustrious alumnus ' should be fitly commemorated, 
organized the Poe Memorial Association, and through the efforts 
of this society the Poe collection in the beautiful new library 
building will bear eloquent and appropriate witness to his fame. 
On the frieze of the lofty rotunda are inscribed the names of 
earth's greatest teachers and singers; the Americans thus honored 
are few, but Poe is of the number, and the alcove immediately 
below bis name will contain the fine bronze bust recently made 
by Zolnay. On the adjoining shelves will be collected all the 
available editions of Poe's works, with commentaries, transla- 
tions, autographs, prints, and other things of interest in connec- 
tion with them. 

"The date selected for the unveiling of the bust — October 7, 
1S99 — is no less striking and significant an occasion than the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the poet's death. 

"Perhaps it is well that this memorial was not sooner set up. 
It may be that silence solemn and profound, the hush of awe and 
wonder and pity, was all that could at first follow the passing of 



the tempest-tossed soul. It was necessary that years should 
elapse before so tragic and complex and contradictory a life could 
be estimated aright. This star of the first magnitude was from 
horizon to horizon accompanied by black clouds and stormy 
vapors, and the onlookers who marked its course were either 
dazzled by its splendor or choked by the mists — calm and clear 
vision being alike impossible in each case. 

"So, for reasons which are not far to seek, never before 
could America's most original genius come to his own — come 
to the place truly and lastingly bis, when blind and heated 
partizanship should yield to sane, serene, sympathetic appreci- 
ation of his great- 
ness. 

" A recent critic 
has well said, 'One 
Poe the world need- 
ed, and no more. 
He came to stay. 
What place do his 
works occupy for all 
time? Simply their 
own ; they interfere 
with no other mas- 
ter's rights; no 
other works can ever 
disturb them or rob 
them of immortal- 
ity. ' " 




THE MUSICAL 
OUTLOOK. 



M R D ™ 



BUST OF EDGAR ALLAN POE BY ZOLNAV, 
Curtesy of Frank Leslie's Pcpuiar MontkVy. 



W.J. HEN- 
ERSON 
thinks that at the 
present moment the 
higher genius of mu- 
sic is in a condition 
of suspended anima- 
tion ; or, to use his 
metaphor, " upon the 
horizon of music 
there is not a cloud 
as big as a man's 
hand ; the era is a 
vast desert, and 
there is a host of 
little things creep- 
ing on the sands of 
time.'' Aside from 
the grand old man 
of Italy — the creator 
of "Aida"and "Fal- 
staff, " — whose sun 

is already setting, there is not a living man recognized by the 
world as a great composer. Says Mr. Henderson (in The Music 
Trade Review, October 7) : 

"Johannes Brahms was the last of the Titans. And he followed 
the lord of all the Russians, the storming Tschaikowsky, into a 
past where both now sit in the shadow of the fathers, for Bee- 
thoven still towers the most majestic figure in the picture which 
they sought to fill. Who sees a Beethoven in the musical activi- 
ties of our time? ' If any, speak, for him have I offended.' If 
there be any composer who in this dull and prosaic time is worthy 
of a seat beside the mighty, will some good brother please point 
him out to the dimming vision of one who is weary with long 
watching? 

"There was a time, and that not long ago, when many of us 
who were eager for the strength of new blood in our holy art 
thought that in Mascagni the promise was to be fulfilled. His 
' Cavalleria Rusticana ' imposed upon the whole round world by the 
glow of the blood whi< v ;- -h owed on its surface. It burned with 
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the fiery flush of the new romanticism of our time. That roman- 
ticism has enriched our literature with a host of petty master- 
pieces, full of the chronicles of the drum and trumpet, and has 
enlivened our stage with the clash of the long-forgotten rapier. 
It bas brought us back our D'Artagnan, and it has given us 
Cyrano and Rudolph Rassendyl. It has written a new lease of 
life for Flaubert and Dumas, and it has made the wilderness 
rank ' Ben Hur ' as a classic. 

"But where is the genius in opera to-day? It is not this blus- 
terer. Nor is it the smart, smug Massenet with his familiar pat- 
terns and his unpublished but quite well-known recipe for a grand 
opera. It is not Pucini with his ' Boheme, ' tho the man has a 
gift of melody quite extraordinary in these days of stertorous 
phrases and coagulated chords. But something more than a 
mere tunc-maker is required to sit in the seats of the mighty. 
All these people are trying to reflect us to ourselves, but there is 
a vast difference in seeing your face in a silver hand-glass and 
seeing it in the sea. " 

Mr. Henderson, it will be noted, passes Perosi by with con- 
temptuous silence, not even finding a place for him in this galaxy 
of dii minor es. As for the lyric drama, he says, it still smacks 
of the theater ; there is " too much of the musical stage carpenter " 
in its construction. Still less sign is there of genius in the sphere 
of orchestral music. Dvorak and Goldmark represent the highest 
attainment in symphony and in overture respectively : 

"It is not a thing on which the round world can felicitate itself 
and make feasts of rejoicing. Dvorak is a man of extraordinary 
talent, but be never sweeps the heartstrings as the Russian bard 
of the horns and bassoons did. Sgambati pleases, but so does 
Moszskowski. It is not likely that either of these men ever raises 
a feeling of antagonism in any breast, and no composer who had 
the Attic salt in his work could fail to do so. 

"Yet in all this there is nothing to cause us discouragement. 
The truth is that, so far as we Americans are concerned, a breath- 
ing spell is really needed. New hopes, new aspirations, lie be- 
fore the exponents of the tone art. When the present unsettled 
conditions pass and the poise of a perfect understanding comes 
again, then in the fulness of that time thfere will arise some new 
genius to whom the new methods and the new ideals will be the 
ready material of progress. " 



THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

GEORGE MEREDITH has alternately elicited extravagant 
commendation and sweeping censure from his readers. 
Stevenson, on the one band, pays almost fantastic homage to the 
novelist in his remark that to him "Rhoda Fleming" was "the 
strongest thing in English letters since Shakespeare," while 
William Watson gives it as bis opinion that "The Egoist " is "the 
most certainly wearisome book purporting to be a novel " that he 
had "ever toiled through in his life." Evidently these dicta are 
not, properly speaking, judgments at all, but expressions of mere 
personal impressionism and individual taste. A critic of another 
sort is Mr. Paul Elmer More, who in The Atlantic Monthly 
(October) tries to give a discriminating and judicial judgment of 
Meredith's work in accordance with the canons of literary criti- 
cism. It is perhaps not too early to do this, since a newly revised 
and complete edition of the novelist's works has just been issued, 
and his literary product is now practically finished. Mr. More 
first speaks of the rather irritating subject of Meredith's style : 

" Probably the first characteristic of these novels to attract the 
attention of even the most heedless reader is the peculiar lan- 
guage, employed, one might almost say. with malice prepense. 
'Our language is not rich in subtleties for prose. A writer who 
is not servile, and has insight, must coin from his own mint. ' 
So Mr. Meredith states his case, and it must be admitted he has 
coined with a liberal band, not so much in the formation of new 
words, tho he is apt to prefer a strange word to a common one, 
as in his distortion of language in order to surcharge it with 
thought and sensation. It is perhaps this peculiarity of style that 



led an eminent critic to declare his chief fault was inability to tell 
a story — rather a grave charge against a story-teller, if it could 
be substantiated. The construction of a plot like that of Evan 
Harrington may be sufficient answer to such a charge, but it may 
not be so easy tocontradict the censureof overcleverness to which 
his pointed style lays him open. 

"Mr. Meredith alludes more than once to his own philosophic 
intentions, and speaks with some irritation of the necessity of 
disguising his deeper meaning for fear of seeming obscure. We 
fancy, however, that it is not profundity of reflection on human 
life which causes obscurity so much as the refraction of this into 
innumerable burning points. And herein lies much of the differ- 
ence between real depth and mere cleverness. In any true sense 
of the word there is as much depth of reflection in 'Henry 
Esmond ' as in 'The Egoist ' ; but the earlier novel is less obscure, 
because the thought is presented in broad masses, so to speak, 




GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Courtesy of The Rsi'kman. 

which rest the mind while stimulating it, whereas 'The Egoist ' 
confuses with its endless clashing epigrams. Mr. Meredith, like 
his own Mrs. Mountstuart, is 'mad for cleverness, ' and does not 
stop often enough to remember his judgment on Sir Austin 
Feverel : 'A maker of proverbs — what is he but a narrow mind, 
the mouthpiece of a narrower?' and, 'A proverb is a halfway 
house to an idea, I conceive. ' Now, altho the highest culture 
must always demand more repose of mind than an epigrammatist 
can offer, yet the flippant public is readily caught by a superficial 
sparkling cleverness, as recent popular novels sufficiently attest, 
and Mr. Meredith might be expected to attract such an audience, 
were it not for one grave defect. His cleverness is sparkling, 
but it is by no means superficial, and such cleverness does not 
make easy reading. Mr. McCarthy, one of his admirers, has said 
of the novels that 'a man or woman must be really in earnest to 
care much about them at all. ' Really, our author seems to be 
caught between the devil and the deep sea. Yet criticize his style 
as you will, there is after all a note of sincerity in it, something 
so naturally artificial, i: the paradox may be pardoned, that we 
are prone to overlook its extravagances, and can even appreciate 
its fascination for certain minds. It may be pretty well charac- 
terized in his own words as 'the puffing of a giant; a strong wind 
rather than speech. ' " 

Mr. More calls attention to the singular fact that few of our 
English novelists are great stylists, every other class of writers 
furnishing a far greater number of masters of 
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Meredith is not, be says, the least peccant among the brother- 
hood. In his management of plot and his delineation of char- 
acter, there is the same " labored ingenuity " : 

"His characters do not stand forth smoothly or naturally, so 
that we comprehend them and live with them without effort. We 
seem to be with the author in his pkrontisterion, or thinking- 
shop ; there is continual evidence of the intellectual machinery 
by which his characters are created. To some this creaking of 
the wheels and pulleys is so offensive that they throw away the 
books in disgust, while others, themselves professional writers in 
large part, take an actual pleasure in seeing the whole process of 
construction laid bare before them. We have in Mr. Meredith's 
works the analytical novel par excellence, and it would be hard 
to exaggerate the contrast between these and the perceptive 
novel, or novel of manners, of which Thackeray is the great ex- 
emplar. There is undoubtedly a certain legitimate joy of the in- 
tellect in pure analysis; yet it should seem that in the novel, as 
in every other form of art. the true master imitates nature more 
unconsciously, more objectively, if you will. The actions and 
thoughts of his characters present themselves to his mind as a 
concrete reality, and so he reproduces them. It is rather the part 
of the scientist to evoke a character from conscious analysis of 
motives. I have heard an eminent critic censure Thackeray as 
shallow, and extol Meredith for his profundity, without perhaps 
pausing to reflect that the same logic would condemn Shakespeare. 
Indeed, such a question would resolve itself into a debate over 
the respective profundity of art and science — surely the idlest of 
all possible questions. More to the point is it to observe that the 
highest pleasure, such as comes with a sense of inner expansion, 
«nd which art aims above all things to bestow, is largely depend- 
snt on that sprezzatura whose lack is felt as much in Mr. Mere- 
dith's character study as in bis style." 

Mr. More thinks that Meredith's novels are dramatic rather 
than epic in quality, and that they deal with incomplete characters 
and single problems rather than with life as a whole. Speaking 
of " Richard Feverel " he says : 

"There seems to be but one aspect — the sexual relation — to 
human life ; and this is presented without any of the alleviating 
circumstances of genuine tragedy. The point is made clear at 
once by comparison with 'Tom Jones ' or ' Pendennis, ' where the 
infinite variety of human activity is unrolled before us. So too 
in 'The Egoist ' a single problem, as the name implies, is studied 
with unflagging persistence. Not even a complete character, 
but one predominant trait is made the center about which all the 
incidents of the book revolve. The novel is unquestionably a 
most astounding piece of analytical cleverness, yet is it true to 
nature? Hardly, we think." 

Yet in spite of what Mr. More himself admits is bis almost 
wholly destructive criticism, be believes Meredith to be a writer 
of extraordinary and even fascinating genius : 

" If he can not stand with the three great novelists who were 
almost his contemporaries, this is due rather to perversion than 
to feebleness of wit ; and at the least be ranks far above the com- 
mon herd. One might say of him, distorting Gray's familiar 
line — 

' Above the good how far— but far beneath the great." 

There are many reasons, and alas that it should be so, for believ- 
ing that the novel, like other literary forms in the past, has 
reached its highest perfection and is already declining in excel- 
lence. Mr. Meredith, if compared with Thackeray and his peers, 
shows only too clearly a decadent tendency ; yet what a treasure 
of enjoyment his wit and imagination have left to the world ! 
And so refreshing at times is his obstinate originality that one is 
almost tempted, when reflecting on the tameness of lesser men, 
to extol his faults as added virtues." 



A Parallel to "The Man with the Hoe."-Literary 

parallels are always turning up. and it is always an interesting 
question whether they are due to parallel lines of original thought 
or to the forgotten suggestion, received by one writer from an 



earlier one. This time it is "The Man with the Hoe" which is 
found to have a double. Literary Life (New York) quotes a 
correspondent from Dayton, Ohio, who calls attention to a poem 
by Miss Cory A. Chase which appeared in The Illustrated Cali- 
fornia* (now defunct) in August, 1883. The poem was, like 
Mr. Markham's, written upon Millet's painting, and reads as 
follows : 

O peasant delving in the stubborn soil. 

What solace has this Mother Earth for thee? 
Gaining thy bread through years of bitter ton, 

Contented, like the cattle, just "to be." 
The patience of the yoked ox is thine — 

What childlike pathos in thy wondering eyes. 
Oh, do they ever note the daisy's shine. 

Or turn they ever to the vaulted skies ? 

If thou could stand upon some lofty height— 

A great, fair city lying just below— 
And view our progress with its steam-god's might. 

Thou couldst not joy, because thou wouldst not know : 
But, sore bewildered by the pageant's glare, 

Wouldst turn with yearning to thy stubble field. 
And the familiar toil which waits thee there — 

While Earth still keeps the secrets she would yield. 

O knotted hand, canst tbou not feel these tears? 

That thou art pitiable, thou dost not know. 
Kind Mother Nature, guide the closing, years 

Of this unlettered child, and help him grow. 



WOMEN AND THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

AN important contribution to the solution of one Of the lead- 
ing phases of the " woman question " is furnished by the 
experience of the German universities that have been in recent 
years admitting women as "hospilants," or visitors. If woman 
can satisfy the demands of German universities, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the question of her capacity for higher education has 
been practically settled. 

Miss Kathe Windscheidl, the head of the Woman's College in 
Leipsic, and the first woman to receive the degree of Ph. D. in 
course from a German university (Heidelberg, 1894), delivered an 
address by special invitation at the Christian Social Congress held 
at Kiel. After sketching the history of the agitation in behalf 
of the admission of women into German universities, she thus 
stated the results of the tests so far made : 

" Have the German women shown themselves in character and 
mental capacity able to meet the demands that such a career can 
make upon them ? A most pronounced answer in the affirmative 
can be given. The testimony of those university teachers who 
have admitted women to their lecture courses is absolutely unan- 
imous in this regard. Only a few weeks ago the entire medical 
faculty of the University of Halle united in a public expression of 
their conviction that women are fully capable of doing the work 
in their department. The specter of ' masculine women ' and of 
' emancipated women ' is rapidly evaporating in university circles 
in view of the fact that women are working enthusiastically and 
successfully by tbe side of their brothers in the various university 
departments. In this regard there are at hand a goodly number 
of testimonials from men who were originally opposed to the 
higher education of women, but who have been converted by their 
experience. The friends of this cause enter most hopefully and 
sanguinely into the coming twentieth century, feeling assured 
that it will bring them final and full success."— Translation made 
for The Literary Digest. 



TOLSTOY'S new novel, " Resurrection," is already making its appearance 
in London and New York, altho not yet published on this side of the water. 
It presents a curious apparition, having the look of a little packet of tracts, 
each packet being made up of six paper booklets wrapped in coarse, buff- 
colored paper secured by a rubber band. On the covers of the pamphlets is 
a list of the characters in the story, and on the title-pages are texts from 
Matthew, John, and Luke It is published by the Brotherhood Publishing 
Company in England, and each part is sold there for a penny. Altho the 
form is new and at first sight odd, the principle in more artistic form might 
not be a bad one to apply to other books At least, a portable edition, m 
several parts which would easily fit into the pocket, would be welcomed by- 
most travelers and by suburban residents who go much by train or ferry. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



THE MODERN RACING-YACHT. 

' I ""HE racing-yacht has developed so fast in the past ten years 
* that it resembles its progenitor of the past decade hardly 
more than a modern steel steamship resembles the old sailing 
clipper. The distinctive features of the modern racer are de- 
scribed by Ray Stannard Baker in AtcClure's Magazine (Octo- 
ber) . Says Mr. Baker : 

"A racing-yacht bears much the same relation to a cruising 
yacht that a high-bred, pampered race-horse does to a family 




A DIAGRAM OF THE MODERN RACINO VACHT. 

A, Shrouds; B, peak halyards; C, spinnaker boom lift ; A spinnaker 
sheet ; £, main sheet ; F, martingale ; G, Pore-staysail sheet ; //, jib-sheet; 
J. jib-topsail sheet. 

dobbin. It is a high-strung, fragile, beautiful creature, bred with 
the single idea of making speed. It has been called a 'golden 
eggshell. ' In a general way, it may be said that the lighter the 
yacht and the greater the spread of sail, the faster will be the 
speed. One well-known designer said, decisively: 'The races 
will go to the builder who can produce the lightest boat. ' 

" But a boat too light will not be strong enough to support the 
necessarily immense sails, and the genius of the designer finds 
its perfect work in approaching closest to this dead-line ratio be- 
tween lightness and strength. And the very fact that every por- 
tion of the yacht has been pared down to its finest is a broad 
warning to the racing enthusiast that he must look sharp for 
accidents ; a Columbia just from the ways will snap its huge 
steel mast like a pipe-stem, a broken gaff will douse the mainsail 
of a Defender in the midst of a race. 

"To insure the necessary lightness, tho designer has built the 
Columbia of a peculiar new alloy somewhat resembling gun-metal 
ann known as Tobin bronze. The thickness of the plating varies 
from one quarter to three sixteenths of an inch — only a fraction 
thicker than the cover of a book. One of the ancient mariners 
who sit waiting, with their memories, on the rotting docks of 
Marblehead told me that he could easily 'stomp ' his heel through 
the side of 'one of these new-fangled craft.' And he could — 
almost; altho this 'paper-plating' is very much stronger and 
tougher than one would imagine. The designer might have built 
of steel ; it would have cost barely two cents a pound where 
Tobin bronze costs twenty ; but he has learned — one of the re- 
finements of experience — that steel fails'the first season because a 



certain amount of rust is necessary to remove the scale of the 
rolling-mill and leave a smooth surface for paint. Tobin bronze 
is not affected by sea-water, and requires no paint ; consequently 
the bottom of the Columbia will be as shiny and. smooth as a New 
England copper kettle. The designer might also have built of 
aluminum, as he did, partially, in the Defender. Aluminum, 
altho exceedingly expensive, weighs only half as much as bronze, 
and is more than half as strong ; but it was found in the De- 
fender that salt water caused rapid corrosion and deterioration. 

"The Columbia' s shell of bronze, 131 feet and 2 inches long, 
and more than twenty-four feet wide, is held rigid with the finest 
quality of nickel-steel frames, and is decked with yellow pine, 
the deck being almost the only wooden part in all the yacht. Its 
weight is known exactly to no one but the builders, but it has 
been estimated at 70 tens (the Defender's hull weighed 60 tons). 
And yet— and here is one of the wonders of the racing-yacht — 
this 70-ton body supports a great solid slab on its keel weighing 
more than 90 tons, to say nothing of 1 5 or 20 tons of rigging, 
sails, and live load. This slab is what is known to yachtsmen as 
the 'lead-mine.' and it is said to put a yacht 'oh stilts.' 

"No question in yacht building is quite so interesting and im- 
portant as this one of keel ; whether it shall be a centerboard — 
that is, a loose keel-board which drops down sidewise through a 
slit in the bottom of the boat ; or a fin keel, cutting deep like the 
fin of a fish ; or an ordinary deep cutter keel. The famous old 
cup-winners. Volunteer and Puritan, were provided with center- 
boards, a pet American institution, whereas the later yachts, De- 
fender and Columbia, and all the English racers, have been deep- 
keel boats. A number of years ago a racer was ballasted with 
pigs of lead or iron ; but since 1873 tne best yachts have all de- 
pended on what is called ' outside ballast ' ; that is, the weight of 
lead, or the 'lead-mine, ' attached to the keel. This weight pre- 
vents the yacht from being pried out of the water when the wind 
strikes her beam or side. For this reason the skipper is enabled 
to spread a big canvas even in a heavy wind, where a boat of 
lesser draft and lighter keel load would be overturned and all but 
blown out of the water. " 

Another noticeable feature of the modern racing yacht is its 
"overhang," caused by cutting away a large part of the lower 
hull at bow and stern. Says Mr. Baker : 

"The object cf this marvelous 'cutting away ' is primarily to 
reduce the area of friction, altho the 'overhang ' has its own spe- 
cial and important purpose. When the yacht is beaten over on 
one side during the heat of the race, the overhanging portions of 
the hull come in contact with the water and prevent further tip- 
ping." 

Passing now to rigging and sails, Mr. Baker describes the great 
mast, a huge steel tube, measuring, with its topmast and club- 
topsail pole, no less than 175 feet, 35 feet too high to pass under 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The rigging is largely of flexible wire 
rope. As to the sails, Mr. Baker goes on to say : 

" It is hard to realize the immense spread of the Columbia' s 
canvas. The steel boom which stretches the foot of her mainsail 
is nearly no feet long, exceeding by 20 feet the water-line length 
of the yacht herself, so that, when 'close-hauled ' — that is, when 
the boom is drawn in until it is nearly parallel with the length of 
the boat — the tip extends far out over the water to the rear of the 
yacht. It has been calculated that this mighty piece of canvas — 
the largest sail, indeed, ever placed on a vessel of any size — 
would have furnished a'l the sails of the old America, with 
enough canvas left over to make several jib-topsails and a com- 
plete set of sail-covers. The entire stretch of the Columbia' s 
canvas is about 15,000 square feet, or more than a third of an 
acre — enough to supply a complete suit of canvas for a full-rigged 
ship. All the sails, except the spinnaker and the balloon jib-top- 
sail, are of the very finest cotton duck, costing as high as a dollar 
a yard. The two sails mentioned, while not of silk (according to 
general belief) . cost almost, if not quite, as much as if they were. 
The material of which they are ma'!e is known as balloon cloth, 
or sometimes as 'union silk, ' a fine quality of cotton fabric treated 
with a peculiar French preparation which makes it air-tight." 

After telling us that the cost of a racing yacht is usually a 
mystery, but may reach $100,000. and after describing the crews 
and their quarters, which are plain and unfurnished, because the 
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slightest decoration or furniture would add to the yacht's weight, 
Mr. Baker gives us a few bits of information about the races 
themselves, as follows : 

"Racing-yachts, like racing-horses, have three principal paces. 
A horse specializes — he is a good trotter, a good runner, or a good 
pacer, according to his training — but a yacht is expected to be 
almost equally proficient in all of her paces. The chief of these, 
and it is unquestionably the finest of all developments in yacht 
racing, is called 'pointing ' ; which expresses the ability of a yacht 
for sailing in the direction from which the wind is blowing. All 
sailing craft, when the wind is dead ahead of them, are com- 
pelled to tack back and forth, and the vessel that can make its 
course with the fewest tacks — that is, sail straigbtest toward the 
wind — will necessarily win the race 

"The next most important pace of the yacht is called 'reach- 
ing,' in which she is said to be sailing with 'started sheets.' 
That is, her boom is allowed to swing a little out-board, at an 
acute angle with the length of the yacht, so that the mainsail 
catches a good deal of the breeze. In reaching, the wind is on one 
side, or beam, of the yacht, or just abaft the beam, that is, toward 
the stern. 

"The third pace of the racer is called 'running,' in which the 
wind is blowing directly behind the yacht. In this case the 
sheets are 'eased away, ' or let out until the mainsail stands at a 
broad angle with the length of the boat. It is in running before 
the wind that the yachtsman 'breaks out' or spreads his spin- 
naker, the spinnaker being an exceedingly important racing sail, 
which is set by means of a removable boom, just opposite and 
balancing the mainsail. It is an enormous sail of light balloon 
cloth 

"A landlubber is quite likely to think that a yacht makes its 
best speed when running before the wind— that is, when the wind 
is exactly on its stern — but that is not the case. The Columbia, 
for instance, can make more speed by several miles an hour when 
reaching than when running before the wind." 

What becomes of the famous racing-yachts? They survive — 
but not as racers. Mr. Baker tells us in conclusion : 

" When the races are over, the day of the racers themselves is 
done. The Columbia, for instance, has been built for the express 
purpose of developing a speed sufficient to beat the Shamrock on 
a particular occasion. When that occasion is past, her value to a 
large extent has passed with it. Her owners will do well if they 
can sell her for $25,000." 



WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN NEW YORK BAY. 

^IGNOR MARCONI'S work in reporting the Dewey naval 
»— ' parade and the international yacht races by wireless tele- 
graphy has been very successful. One set of instruments was 
installed on the steamship Ponce, an excursion steamer, and an- 
other set was placed on the Navesink Highlands, from whence 
the messages were sent by wire to the New York office. The 
Engineering News tells us that the "army and navy were offi- 
cially represented at each of the wireless-telegraphy stations, and 
it is stated that further tests will be made in the interests of the 
Government." It is said by Electricity (October 4) that the first 
message sent on Friday, September 29, the day of the naval 
parade, was "probably the first intelligible wireless-telegraphy 
message ever transmitted over any considerable distance in this 
country." Lieut. John B. Blish, U. S N., who was detailed by 
the Government to watch the experiments, said to a reporter of 
the New York Herald : 

"What struck me most forcibly was that the system was 
prompt, certain, and satisfactory from the beginning. Just as 
soon as Navesink signaled the messages were received without 
interruption. The signals, consisting of dots and dashes, were 
written on the tape with as much regularity as any transmitted 
by wire circuits. The apparatus appears to be durable, and there 
seems to be no question of its reliability. Its adaptability for 
use at sea is certain. 

"I don't want to say too much nor to appear too enthusiastic, 



but I am convinced that the present system of signaling at sea 
will soon be a thing of the past. The system of day signals at 
sea has not been improved upon during the present century. 
Admiral Sampson used the same system at Santiago that Admiral 
Dewey used at Manila, and both used the same that Nelson used 
at Trafalgar. Night signaling has been improved by the use of 
the powerful searchlight, but, on the other hand, the positions of 
the individual ships of a fleet are revealed to the enemy by these 
same lights. 

"But here at last is something new. Signor Marconi assures 
me that he can individualize his machines so that it is possible to 




WILLIAM MARCONI 
Courtesy of S. S. McClure Company. 

communicate between two ships without others being able to re- 
ceive or interrupt the messages. In the near future wireless tele- 
graphy will be in general use by the navies of the world. Its 
value can not be too highly estimated." 

The arrangements for transmitting the messages are thus de- 
scribed in The Electrical Review, a representative of which ac 
companied the corps of wireless telegraphers aboard the steam- 
ship Ponce, which followed the racers : 

"The foremast of this ship was lengthened by a spar lashed to 
it so that its highest point, to which was attached the utter end of 
the vertical signal wire, was no feet above the water. The ap- 
paratus aboard consisted of an induction-coil about 12 inches 
long, having an ordinary hammer interrupter, some thirty or 
more very large cells of dry battery, a key in the primary circuit 
of the coil, and the receiving mechanism. The instruments were 
installed in the chart-house of the ship, a room about 8 by 12 feet, 
just abaft the pilot-house on the hurricane deck. The vertical 
circuit consisted of a bare No. 10 copper wire hanging from an 
insulator on the masthead and running through a section of ordi- 
nary rubber hose where it entered the door of the chart house. 
The spark employed was about one-half inch long. The termi- 
nals of the coil, brass balls about an inch in diameter, were re 
spectively connected to the vertical circuit described above and to 
the hull of the ship. When signals were to be received the send- 
ing apparatus was disconnected and the receiving coherer and its 
Morse recorder were connected. The instruments worked with 
great perfection more than 2,000 words of bulletins of the race 
having been sent without repetition or misunderstanding. 

"In the chart-house of the Commercial Cable Company's cable 
ship MackayBennett, which was anchored near the Sandy Hook 
lightship, a set of Marcori instruments was installed in charge of 
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Mr. T. Bowden, of London. During the yacht race sixty bulle- 
tins were received from the steamship Ponce, all of which were 
acknowledged. Forty-six messages were received without a 
break at the rate of is to 16 words per minute. The one break 
was due to a mistake of the sending operator and was quickly 
corrected. 

"The longest distance over which transmission was accom- 
plished was 15 miles, a bulletin being received just as the yachts 
turned the further stake-boat. The performance was a complete 
success. 

The practical success of the Marconi system in New York is 
specially interesting because American experiments in this line 
have been attended with so many failures. Says The Western 
Electrician (September 30) : 

"For some reason all experimenters, as far as is known, who 
have operated with wireless telegraphy on this side of the water, 
have only been partly successful in telegraphing distances over 
a few miles, and in many cases the operators do not hesitate to 
admit that high buildings and other structures, that are inevit- 
able in every large city, interfere greatly with the tests. " 

The Italian's experience on this point, as given in an interview 
published in the same paper, has been very different. He says : 

"Another thing we have found out is that mountains, high 
buildings, steel masts, etc., do not stop communication. We 
were able, while in Bantry Bay, to talk with a ship lying many 
miles from us and separated by a chain of hills hundreds of feet 
high. The message radiated in all directions and was caught by 
the pole on the other ship. Again, a very valuable point is that 
fog does not interfere with a wireless-telegraphic message at all. 
In fact, at times the instruments have appeared to work better 
ia thick weather. With a pole sufficiently high, a message can 
practically be sent any distance. There was some talk of my 
attempting to communicate between New York and Chicago, but 
I do not think I shall make that experiment. I may, however, 
try it. " 

Still another interview with the inventor is published in The 
Electrical Review, from which we quote the following : 

" Replying to a question as to the nature of the electric waves 
employed in his system of telegraphy, he said that perhaps the 
fairest answer was that he did not know. It was evident, he 
said, after his experiments in connection with the recent British 
naval maneuvers, where signals had been exchanged at a dis- 
ance of 66 nautical miles, that they were either sent through a 
vast dome of sea-water (the curvature of the earth in this distance 
amounting to several hundred feet), or else they were trans- 
mitted through the atmosphere and curved around. 

"'As sea- water is a good conducting medium, so far as its 
effect on electric waves is concerned, it may be looked upon al- 
most as a solid, ' said Mr. Marconi. ' I am compelled to believe 
that it is not the Hertz waves traveling in right lines which are 
the agencies that effect wireless telegraphy in my system. I 
have found the vertical circuit to be absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. Another point which experience has fully demonstrated to 
me is that the sending instrument should be relatively very pow- 
erful and the receiving instrument relatively sensitive. ' 

" When asked whether he believed it would be possible to use 
his system for communication across the Atlantic, Mr. Marconi 
smiled in a deprecating way and said that certainly there seemed 
reasonable ground to hope for some such development, but that 
it was yet too early to do more than hope — certainly too soon to 
prophesy." 



The Fate of the Great Salt Lake.— It is prophesied 
that before the end of another century the Great Salt Lake will 
be utterly dried up. In the past year, we are told, its waters 
have receded a mile. "The cause for this," says The Irrigation 
Age, " is said to be the excessive drain made upon it by the irri- 
gation enterprises of the Mormons. Contrary to the theory which 
was accepted for a time, this great lake is not fed by underground 
springs but by the Jordan, Weber, Ogden, and Bear rivers, and 
when the water of these streams is intercepted for irrigation 
purposes, it necessarily decreases the water-supply of Salt Lake, 
leaving it more to the mercy of the sun and the attendant evapo- 



ration which is constantly going on and which is slowly but surely 
drawing the water away until in time only a bed of dry salt will 
remain. The cause of the saltness of the water of this mysterious 
body of water has been a matter of conjecture to scientists for 
years. The most plausible theory is that the saltness is due to 
the high altitude which causes excessive evaporation, while there 
is practically no outlet to the lake. A scientist, after a number 
of experiments, has expressed the conviction that if all the salt 
supply in the entire world were cut off except that found in the 
bed of the Great Salt Lake, there would still be enough to last the 
world for ages, so deep is this deposit. Regarding the decadence 
of the lake, a writer recently said : When the Great Salt Lake is 
gone it will be missed as a wonder and as a salt factory , for little 
else. Its waters destroy vegetation instead of nourishing it. 
Should the fresh waters of Utah Lake, however, be evaporated 
or disappear into the earth thousands of square miles would cease 
to be habitable. Some years ago the Utah Lake region was made 
a government reservation, an act which has kept irrigation com- 
panies from drawing water either directly frora it or from its 
feeders." 



EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON PLANTS. 

THE general effect of alcohol on the human system is too 
commonly demonstrated to make special experiment neces- 
sary. Plants, however, can not obtain this particular drug so 
easily, and their behavior when alcoholized must be made a sub- 
ject of scientific investigation. Such a study has just been made 
by Louis Adrien Levat, who describes bis experiments in the 
Revue Scicntifique (September 16) . His investigation took place 
in the gardens of M. Hildebert Richard at Avignon. France, and 
its result is not such as to warrant the administration of alcoholic 
liquids to plants, unless it is desired to put a speedy end to their 
existence. Alcohol, in fact, seems to act on the plant more 
quickly and fatally than on the man. Says M. Levat. in his re- 
port : 

" My experiments were made on two adult geranium plants in 
full leaf and flower, seventeen months old, sprung from the same 
plant, growing in two pots of the same form and equal dimen- 
sions, and containing the same weight of moistened alluvial soil. 

"These two plants were first observed on the 10th of August 
last, after which time they stood in a sheltered place in identical 
conditions as regards air and light. On that day, at 6 p.m.. the 
plant A, the less vigorous of the two, having several leaves bor- 
dered with yellow, was watered with 20 centiliters [about % pint] 
of spring water. The plant B. the more vigorous, with normally 
green leaves, was watered with 20 centiliters of diluted butylic 
alcohol. 

"On the next day, August 11, the plant B had symptoms of 
turning yellow in all its leaves, which had a peculiar odor, very 
different from that of the normal plant, and slightly etheric. 
The watering was repeated at the same hour. 

"On August 12, altho the plant A had grown more vigorous 
(the yellow border tending to disappear from the leaves, and its 
stem remaining vertical), the stem of the plant B fell over at 
right angles, the calyx bending and the flowers touching the edge 
of the flower-pot. The petals began to drop off and the leaves all 
turned toward the ground. ... At the same time melanosis 
[blackening] appeared on all the leaves 

"On the 13th all the leaves of the plant B, still drooping down- 
ward and almost entirely covered with melanosis, folded up and 
clung stiffly to the stalk. The sepals of the calyx were dried and 
blackened, and all the red petals had dropped off. The last 
watering took place the evening of the 13th ; and on the following 
morning, altho the plant A was superbly green and filled with 
blossoms, the plant B, after absorption of So centiliters of alcohol, 
showed a notable decrease of nutrition ami a lethargic aspect 
approaching coma. 

"I did not push the alcoholization further, and after taking up 
the plant B, I examined sections of the stem, branches, and 
roots, and found that they had undergone profound modifications. 
All the tuberous tissue was a dark wine-color, and the whole was 
impregnated with alcohol. Microscopic examination showed a 
stoppage of the circulation and modification of the stem with 
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obliteration of most of the medullary rays. The rootlets, dry and 
burnt, had turned reddish-black. Some parts had kept green in 
the main stem, but the stoppage of circulation was complete in 
the branches 

"The parts that seemed to have suffered most in the organism 
of the alcoholized plant were the bark, the radicular tunic, the 
leaves, and the flowers. 

"Thus, the experiment shows that the absorption of butylic 
alcohol at oo° by a full-grown red geranium, to the amount of 8o 
centiliters, sufficed in four days to affect the plant with alcohol- 
ism, which was shown by a notable weakening of the vegetative 
life and symptoms of poisoning, with a special odor throughout 
all parts of the plant, partial burning, melanosis, and geotropism 
of the leaves. " — Translation made for Thk Literary Digest. 



WHAT CAUSES "DOUBLE PERSONALITY"? 

CASES of " dual personality " or " double consciousness " have 
always been fascinating and puzzling to the psychologist. 
It seems certain that any theory that will explain satisfactorily 
how one man may have two distinct personalities at different 
times— changing from one to the other and having no recollection 
in one state of anything that has happened to him in the other — 
will throw a flood of light on the whole question of the connection 
between mind and body. In a recent lecture on this subject, Dr. 
T. B. Hyslop, medical superintendent of the famous Bethlem 
Hospital at London, devotes considerable attention to the mech- 
anism of these cases of double consciousness. If memory, he 
says, depends on facilities of communication from brain-cell to 
brain -cell, bow shall we explain how in one state a man often has 
to relearn all that he knows in the other state? Does he start 
with a new brain, or with a fresh area of cells ? Dr. Hyslop be- 
lieves that the key to the problem lies in the conception of the 
highest brain-centers as groups of units connected in various 
ways, like a system of electric lights, some of which may fail to 
light because the current is switched in the wrong direction. 
Professor Hyslop's lecture is printed in The British Medical 
Journal (September 23) . He says : 

"Until we have a more rational conception of what constitutes 
the physical basis of consciousness, we can not grapple with this 
problem. The more one considers the pros and cons of the pos- 
sibility of a diffuse localization of consciousness — by this I mean 
the diffusion of the elements of consciousness everywhere 
throughout the brain substratum — the more one is led to believe 
that there is no supreme center anywhere. Each unit of the 
highest evolved parts of the sensorium has its own separate ele- 
ment of consciousness, which exhibits itself under certain physi- 
cal conditions as occurring within that unit. 

" I regard the highest evolved centers as being a huge congeries 
of units or groups of units functionally continuous — under certain 
conditions of contiguity — with the periphery and with each other. 
These units may be compared to lamps which give light when 
their respective electric phenomena are in operation. Provided 
that the switches and transmitting agents, both peripheral and 
central, are functionally operative, they light up in turn in re- 
sponse to the stimulus, be it peripheral or central. The study cf 
seriality of thought would appear to require some physical basis 
on this plan, and each element of conception would require some 
physical counterpart correlative to the light [derived from the 
analogy of the lamp]. Carrying this hypothesis further, just as 
the switches, couplings, or currents may under one series of con- 
ditions become functionally inert at one time, leading to inability 
to produce light in one or several sets of lamps, so under another 
series of conditions may the same switches, couplings, or currents 
again become functionally active and determine the existence of 
light 

"In any case it seems justifiable to assume that the amnesic 
defects which go so far to constitute what we call double con- 
sciousness are due to failure under one set of conditions to switch 
on the lamps which were lighted under another set of conditions, 
and which may again be lighted under that other set. This hy- 
pothesis would appear to demonstrate how it is that there may 
be no end to the number of personalities in one individual." 



Alr-Pump8 for Leaking Ships.— When a ship springs 
a leak, her pumps are set to work to get the water out as fast as 
it comes in. Instead of this, it is suggested by a correspondent 
of The American Machinist that air-pumps be used to force air 
into the leaky compartment and so force the water back through 
the hole where it entered. This plan was suggested by the diffi- 
culties encountered recently in getting the Paris off the rocks on 
the coast of Cornwall. Says the writer : 

"There is a means of expelling the water from the filled com- 
partments so obvious, and so certainly effective, that it seems 
unaccountable that some engineer has not suggested it before 
this. Close the hatches of the flooded compartments and drive 
the water out by forcing air in. It would not make the slightest 
difference how big the holes might be in the bottom, as the water 
would be expelled and kept out on the same principle as in the 
old-fashioned diving-bell." "This suggestion," says The En- 
gineering Magazine, commenting on this plan, "carries with it 
a much larger and more important one — namely, the use of air- 
pumps instead of water-pumps to save a leaking ship while afloat. 
As Mr. Richard well remarks, the work of trying to pump out a 
leaky ship is not only enormously wasted while it is going on, but 
it is never finished. If, however, the water leaking into a com- 
partment of a ship be expelled by pumping air into the space, the 
work is done so soon as the compartment is filled with air down 
to the level of the leak. After that point is reached the ship is 
safe, no matter bow large the hole, and no further pumping is 
necessary." 



Wireless Telegraphy between Balloons.— "Experi- 
ments are being made at Vienna," says Cosmos (August 5). 
"under the direction of Professor Tume, aided by officers of the 
garrison, on communication between balloons by wireless teleg- 
raphy ; and they have met with some success. A captive balloon 
takes the place of the tall mast used by Marconi, and a copper 
wire is stretched between it and the earth, where the transmitting 
apparatus is placed. The second balloon, which ascends freely, 
carries the receiving instrument and is furnished with a wire 60 
feet long, hanging downward from the basket. This balloon re- 
ceives messages very well up to a distance of about 10 kilometers 
[6 miles] and at a height of 1,600 meters [about 1 mile]. Un- 
fortunately this is but half of the problem, for it has been found 
impossible at present to establish a transmitting station in a free 
balloon, both on account of the weight of the necessary appara- 
tus, and because of the danger of discharges from a powerful 
condenser so near the inflammable gas of the balloon." — Trans- 
lation made for The Literary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

The feat of making the ascent of Mount Washington in an automobile 
has just been accomplished by Mr. F. O. Stanley, of Newton, Mass. " The 
trip from Newton to Pinkham Notch, a distance of about two hundred miles, 
was made by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley in their automobile at the rate of about 
eighteen miles an hour," says The Automobile, New York, September. 
"The distance from this point to the summit is something more than ten 
miles on a rather even grade, which would not be so bad for a short dis- 
tance, but it ends only at the top. The carriage used by Mr. Stanley is a 
steam carriage, using gasoline for fuel. Two gallons are said to have been 
required to make the ascent, which at the usual price of seven or eight 
cents a gallon would not make the expense very heavy, unless water came 
high in price, of course, as it has in some sections of the country the past 
dry season. *' 

"AT the excavations now in progress at the Roman Forum, over thirty 
'styli,' or bone pens have come out of the mud of two thousand five hundred 
years," says Biblia. " They are in perfect condition. Near by was found the 
tho/us, or store-p t which was used as the corn bin of the pontifices. Into it 
the corn was emptied from the jars in which it arrived. A clerk must have 
stood by keeping tally of the number of jars received and emptied therein. 
Occasionally, looking over the edge to see the cavity filling up with grain, 
the stylus he used to put behind his ear, being of smooth bone, slipped and 
fell and buried itself in the wheat, until to-day. There was also found here 
a black bone tabella* or writing tablet, six inch s by four in size, somewhat 
worn down at one corner by the thumb of the holder, and still showing 
scratches where the wax once spread upon it had been penetrated by the 
sharp point of the stylus. The specimens of the stylus are very beautiful ; 
some are short and stubby ; others long and graceful ; some have been 
favorites with their owners, others scarcely used at all." 
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REV. H. 8. BOSH AN 
Pretoria, S. A. R. 



THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 

THE seventh council of the Pan -Presbyterian Alliance, rep- 
resenting all the bodies throughout the world which accept 
the Westminster Confession, was in many respects a remarkable 
one. Since the meeting in Glasgow five years ago, two hundred 
thousand members have been added to the churches professing 

the creed of Calvin— a 
substantial growth cer- 
tainly, showing that in 
spite of the losses which 
Presbyterianism is as- 
serted to have suffered 
in New York and in 
other portions of Ameri- 
ca, it continues to make 
an attractive appeal to 
the world. 

The larger number of 
foreign delegates natur- 
ally came from Scotland, 
the birthpL-ce of Knox. 
Among these was the 
Rev. J. Marshall Long, 
the retiring president of 
the Alliance. Other 
prominent foreign dele- 
gates were the Rev. Dr. 
Mathews, of London, 
the Rev. Dr. Hamill, of Belfast, and the Rev. Dr. Bosman, 
of the South African Republic. Comparatively few delegates 
came from .England, and these were largely of Scotch stock. 

Some effort was made to commit the Alliance to an expression 
of opinion upon the Transvaal question, but the subject was 
finally dismissed by means of a non-committal resolution express- 
ing hope that peace would be maintained. The discussion, how- 
ever, served to bring out some interesting information about 
South Africa from delegates who were acquainted by residence or 
through travel with the conditions existing in the South African 
Republic. For instance. Dr. Mathews, whose position as secre- 
tary of the Alliance has taken him to all parts of the world, in- 
cluding the Dark Continent, said, as quoted in the New York 
Tribune (October io) , that Oom Paul argues somewhat in this 
fashion : 

"We know that we can not cope with England, but we are 
going to fight her. We do not want the Outlanders and we will 
not have them. We do not care for what you call civilization; 
it is not comfortable, and it brings with it too many anxieties. 
What we want is to be allowed to till our fields in peace. We 
hate your railroads, and we prefer our old ox teams to your farm 
wagons. England can come end beat us. She can slice us in 
pieces as we do tomatoes, but she will never conquer the spirit of 
freedom." 

Dr. Bosman, pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church in Pretoria, 
was called back to his country before the end of the council, going 
to minister to his people in the impending conflict. "War be- 
tween England and the South African Republic will mean terrible 
loss of life and destruction of our property, " he said ; but added : 
"The English will be able to take our country only over our 
bodies and our smoldering homes." 

The Independent (non-denom. ) gives the following summary 
of the chief features of the council : 

"There was a good deal of restlessness in the council under 



what many felt to be the dulness of the meetings. This at length 
found vigorous expression on the part of the Rev. J. A. Mac- 
donald, of Toronto, editor of The Westminster, the organ of the 
Canadian Presbyterian church. When the place of the next meet- 
ing was under discussion he said : 

•"Something much more important than the time of meeting is the char- 
acter of the program. If we are to simply thresh over old straw, as we 
hare been doing, and avoid live subjects; if we are to continue to handle 
old, worn-out themes, once in ten years is too often to meet. I represent 
many delegates here, and a crowd of visitors, in expressing my dissatisfac- 
tion with the discussion of ancient and dual themes. I call on the council to 
make an effort at least to come within sight of something practical, live and 
modern.' 

This met with much applause, and Dr. William Watson prom- 
ised live subjects when the council shall next convene at Liver- 
pool in 1904. 

"The note of antagonism to modern critical scholarship, struck 
so unfortunately by Dr. De Witt on the opening day, continued 
to be sounded. The liberal men refrained from replying at 
length in the council, tho speaking freely outside ; one delegate, 
however, saying on the floor, "Let the conservatives meet the 
new scholarship, not with denunciation, but with a better apolo- 
getic. ' " 

Referring to the Rev. Principal Caven, D.D.. of Knox College. 
Toronto, who was chosen president of the Alliance for the next 
four years, The Independent says : 

"No man, on either side of the Atlantic, has a wider influence 
among the constituency of the Alliance; no man's word com- 
mands more sincere respect. The Washington council will be 
memorable, if for no other utterance, certainly for this frank, 
kind, unmistakable word of Principal Caven on behalf of organic 
union. 

"It will not be memorable for many decidedly great papers or 
addresses. Not a few were good ; some excellent ; but scarcely 
one supremely significant. But the bonds of sympathy and 
friendship already existing between representatives of scattered 
churches and distant nations have been strengthened. " 

The Baltimore Herald (October 8) says of the gathering : 

"The Pan- Presbyterian Alliance, which concluded its session 
at Washington last Friday, evidently inclines to the view that 
the church has not been progressing as rapidly as it should. In 
the course of last Thurs- 
day's deliberations much 
dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the Alliance 
program. . . . This was 
also the belief of the 
Rev. Dr. Hays, of Col- 
orado, who deprecated 
the discussion of Calvin 
and his labors, and the 
ignoring of the practical 
problems of the day. He 
declared that the future 
of the Alliance was 
threatened unless its ef- 
forts were directed into 
more practical channels. 
A Lancaster (Pa.) dele- 
gate protested against 
narrowness, and the pre- 
siding officer counseled 
giving the proceedings a 
less academic character. 

"No action was taken 
beyond referring the 
matter to the program 

committee. But the ideas advanced reveal the existence of 
deep-seated discontent. Members feel that the status of the 
Presbyterian church is not as it should be, and are casting about 
for ways and means to improve it. Where the ministers seem at 
a loss to diagnose the trouble, laymen could hardly expect to be 
more successful. And yet the mind unhampered by tradition 
often perceives what escapes the professional intellect. 
" If the Presbyterian church does not exert that hold upon the 
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masses which exponents of the faith feel it should have, may not 
failure to recognize the change in modern conditions be responsi- 
ble? Churches must adjust themselves to the needs of the times. 
The essential truths of religion remain the same during all ages, 
but outward forms are subject to constant evolution. A religious 
organization, in order to command the adherence of the people, 
must enter into their lives and be able to appreciate their posi- 
tion. Discourses on abstract theological questions at one time 
constituted a large part of pulpit deliverances. At present these 
are not held in special esteem." 



WHAT AUTHORITY DOES MODERN THEOL- 
OGY ASCRIBE TO THE SCRIPTURES? 

THAT the teachings of modern critical research have seriously 
modified the Protestant view concerning the absolute au- 
thority of the Scriptures in matters of faith and life is admitted 
on all hands. Just to what extent this is the case is now, per- 
haps, the leading international question of Protestantism. At 
the recent convention of the Swiss Ministers' Association, com- 
posed of representatives of the Protestant churches of the repub- 
lic, held in Geneva under the auspices of the local Union Chre- 
tien ne, it was the chief question of debate. According to the 
report furnished to the Chronik, of Leipsic (No. 37) the line of 
thought expressed, which is fairly indicative of the trend in criti- 
cU circles representing the progressive but not the radical school, 
was as follows : 

In the Reformation period the Protestant principle of the au- 
thority of the Scriptures was chiefly of a moral and religious kind 
which did not exclude the objective and historico-critical inves- 
tigation of these records. This religico-moral recognition of the 
Scriptures still stands, and only the juridical and legislative au- 
thority has been set aside. Altho the latter constituted a part of 
the reformer's views of the Scriptures, yet it did not equal in im- 
portance the principle of justification by faith alone. In the 
hearts of the reformers the Scriptures secured recognition as 
authority only because they testified of the way of salvation. 
And the Biblical theology which accepts the historical character 
of the revelation of God is accordingly in harmony with the 
Protestant principle concerning the authority of the Bible. 

Modern theology does not place its emphasis upon the infalli- 
bility of a book, but upon the person of the historical Christ of 
whom these Scriptures testify. In brief, the only Protestant 
principle of authority is the living Christ, the revelation of God ; 
and the special authority of the Scriptures consists in this, that 
they testify of the normal period of Christianity, of the life of 
Christ, and of believers. Not what is said of Christ — which criti- 
cism must freely examine — but Christ Himself, by taking posses- 
sion of us, becomes our authority. 

Contrasted with the above as an expression of modern theol- 
ogy, we have in the Kirchenzeitung (Leipsic, No. 37) an ex- 
pression on the same subject from a conservative point of view. 
Here we read in substance : 

And what authority has tho Scriptures for modern theology ? 
Is it not a special mark of this type of thought that it removes 
this authority as a rule of faith and seeks to free its disciples from 
the bondsman 's yoke ? With decided emphasis we are told that 
evangelical theology is not first and foremost a reproduction of 
the teachings of the Scriptures as it was in former generations, 
but that the Scriptures arc no longer the absolute and infallible 
norm of dogma and doctrines. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, 
and it has been urged again and again in favor of the newer the- 
ology, that largely through its critical researches the authenticity 
of certain books of the Old and the New Testament which had 
been seriously endangered by the attacks of radicalism has been 
restored to a recognized standing in the co'lections of canonical 
literature ; but the fact has been overlooked that such victories 
have not brought with them any higher estimate of the religious 
work or restored the old Protestant principle of Scriptural author- 
ity. Only the form of attack on the Scriptures has been changed. 
Thus while modern theology no longer attacks the Pauline author- 
ship of certain of the New -Testament epistles, the contents of 



these letters are all the more sharply criticized by the very school 
that has been so zealous in defending these writings as produc- 
tions of an apostolic pen. Both the gospels and the apostolic 
writings are regarded not as historically correct exhibitions of the 
original Christianity of Christ, but as modifications and deterio- 
rations of the original and primitive gospel proclamation, and in 
principle have been placed on the same level with the secondary 
literature of the post-apostolic period. The canonical books thus 
cease to be the highest sources of appeal, and it is regarded as an 
expression of Roman Catholic spirit to rest the faith on the Word 
alone. It is claimed, too, that Luther originally regarded the 
Scriptures in a secondary and subordinate light, and that in re- 
jecting an infallible organization he had also rejected an infallible 
Scripture codex ; but that scholastic and other considerations had 
induced him to adopt what was afterward considered the formal 
principle of evangelical Protestantism. 

The Kirchenztitung then devotes a half-dozen solid columns 
to a defense of the traditional views, largely on the basis of what 
is doubtless the ablest work of its kind that has come from a 
conservative pen for a decade, namely, the "Glaubensregel. 
Heilige Schrift und Taufe," by Prof. Johannes Kunze. of the 
University of Leipsic. — Translations made for The Literary- 
Digest. 



THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 

A UNITARIAN view of the claims of religion upon man is 
given by the Rev. E. M. Wheelock. After tracing the 
various beliefs of mankind in the authority of hierarchies, proph- 
ets, and Bibles during the Egyptian, Hebrew, and Christian eras, 
he says that all the religious wars and individual persecutions 
have come about through an insistence upon some form of merely 
intellectual belief supposed to be revealed by divine authority — 
such questions as whether Jesus was man or God ; whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father and the Son, or only from 
the Son. This latter question is actually one of the main barriers 
to reunion between the great church of the East and the Latin 
church to-day. Yet Jesus "never commanded any one to believe 
any formal propositions about Himself," says Mr. Wheelock. He 
only said. " By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another." Says the writer (in Unity, Septem- 
ber 7) : 

"All His blessings were pronounced upon those whose affec- 
tions were right — the pure in heart, the peacemakers, the meek, 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousnesss ; not upon those 
who profess belief in the creeds and catechisms of men. No man 
who has not strangled reason and common sense in his religious 
nature dares to assume that he has attained unto all spiritual truth 
and knowledge. He knows that each age, each day, even, re- 
veals new truth in science ; and he knows that religion has been 
continually spiritualized and purified by the progress ot the ages ; 
why shall the future reveal nothing to him ? Why shall he as- 
sume that all revelation is a thing of the past? He refuses to as- 
sume anything of the sort, and so his creed, whatever it is, is a 
simple statement of bow far he has progressed up to date. He 
believes in the spiritual evolution of humanity — that the spirit of 
God is abroad in the hearts of men now, as much as in any past 
time, and he holds his belief as he does his railway ticket on 
which is stamped, 'good for this day only. ' 

"There is no outward standard of authority in religion; no 
absolute tribunal : no infallible scripture ; no certified doctrine ; 
no final word. The sole arbiter is reason ; the only pinphet in- 
sight. The ' Divine Word ' in the old beliefs is the Bible, but the 
true Bible is the universe. The note of authority in religion is 
gone from our modern world, and vain are all the attempts of the 
priesthood to coax it back by ecclesiastical pretensions and theo- 
logical sophistry. Such methods will never call back the lost 
chord of divine power. The priest and the Christ are now and 
always at war. Life only can impart life, and we must share the 
present life of God and feel the power of the inward, spiritual, 
and living Christ, if we would recover the tone and temper of 
that lost age. Men tire of the rationed Christus of the creeds, 
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made only for a Sunday show, where priests display and wealth 
enlarges, while minds darken and spirits die ! The God that men 
need now must be not first, but nineteenth, century ; man in the 
neighbor must his God possess. 

•The search for some authority which will release us from the 
exercise of our own reason and conscience is a search for the im- 
possible. God is here or He is nowhere, and we carry our own 
heaven or hell within us. Wherever we may be and however sit- 
uated, we are dwelling in the fathomless element of divine being, 
which is the only absolute life in the universe. Wherever that 
life of God manifests itself, there is authority ; be it in the songs 
of the Salvation Army, in the prayers of a good Jesuit, or the 
devout silence of the Quaker. Every church has just as much 
authority as it has truth — not an atom more. There is no author- 
ity higher than truth. 

"It is the life of God within us that gives us power, and the life 
is as wide and deep as the needs of man. It can not be patented, 
or shut up in the keeping of any churchly corporation or bench of 
bishops, nor can it be squeezed into any sacrament, rite, cate- 
chism, or creed. God is the God of the living, and we must 
nourish our spiritual life on the words He is speaking to us now, 
not vainly try to live on the echo of words He spoke to men dead 
centuries ago." 



CARDINAL VAUGHAN, THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, AND THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 

PUBLIC opinion in England, as in all other countries outside 
of France, has been overwhelmingly in favor of Dreyfus, 
and the Rennes verdict has called forth a tempest of disapproval 
and amazement, especially from the leaders of religious opinion. 
Roman Catholic laymen have not been less outspoken than Prot- 
estants, in spite of the fact that the accusation has very fre- 
quently been made in English journals that the Roman Catholic 
church in France, as represented by the clerical party, was di- 
rectly involved in the persecution of Dreyfus and in an attempt 
to inaugurate a general anti-Jewish crusade. Among others, an 
Anglo- Parisian correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle 
makes repeated charges that the Gallic Clericals, and even the 
Ho'.y See itself, were the secret inspirers of the anti-Dreyfusard 
campaign, which was a deep-laid scheme "to acquire the whip- 
hand over the republic." Thus he says (in The Daily Chronicle, 
September 23) : 

"For this purpose the enormous wealth of the congregations 
was employed to capture the educational machinery of the coun- 
try, and push forward the pupils of the priests so that they might 
secure the higher commands in the army and navy. In this 
struggle the competition of Jews, Protestants, and agnostics bad 
to be overcome ; and especially was it necessary to prevent anti- 
Clericals gaining access to the general staff. Hence the attempt 
to make an example of Dreyfus, and thus prevent other anti- 
Clericals from seeking to gain- admission among those who ruled 
:he army. By holding the army in its hands the Clerical Party 
might well hope to overawe the republic, restore a monarchy if 
necessary, aud, in any case, prevent anti-Clerical legislation. . . 

"The fact is that a certain number of Jews have abandoned 
mere money-making as their sole ambition, and are anxious to 
distinguish themselves in other walks of life, and even in the 
army. As in the matter of education especially they are a partic- 
ularly gifted race, this seriously menaced the monopoly the Cleri- 
cals sought to establish over the higher grades of the army. 
Hence, again, the absolute necessity of making an example of 
Dreyfus, so as to discourage all other Jew aspirants to military 
honors. To gain public opinion in favor of this policy, the Libre 
Parole and other similar organs went even further than the In- 
quisitors. The latter accepted Jews who embraced the Christian 
iaith, but the Libre Parole, adopting a modern scientific tone, 
argued that a Jew was ethnologically incapable of becoming a 
Frenchman. This argument, it is true, could not be applied 
against the French Protestant ; but. just as the Catholic places 
his church before his country, and first owes alliance to Rome, 
so also was the Protestant likely to betray the interests of Cath- 
olic France in favor of Protestant Germany or England. " 



The writer asserts that the Jesuits are especially responsible for 
suggesting this line of policy, and instances, as proof of this state- 
ment, the fact that both the Libre Parole and the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, the two most bitter anti-Jewish papers, were founded by 
the Jesuit agent. M. Odelin. The latter journal, in its issue of 
February 3, 1898. claimed, says the writer, that "it was better 
not to kill or expel the Jews, but that they ought not to possess 
any political rights, and should not be allowed to occupy any 
public function." 

Notwithstanding much expression of lay Roman Catholic opin- 
ion in England in favor of Dreyfus, until a few days after the 
Rennes verdict no prominent Catholic ecclesiastic had made any 
pronouncement, and more than once it was remarked that, had 
Cardinal Manning been living, a vigorous and candid expression of 
sympathy would long ago have been made voicing the feelings of 
the Catholic party in England. On September 18, however, Car- 
dinal Vaughan broke his silence by a rather lengthy letter to the 
London Times. He said : 

"The unprecedented tornado of feeling which in the name of 
justice has not unnaturally been sweeping through the English 
press, like all hurricanes, is apt to be indiscriminating and to de- 
stroy much that should be left standing. It may perhaps be vain 
to speak in the midst of a storm ; nevertheless I offer the follow- 
ing observations : 

"First, it is unjust to identify the Catholic church with the act 
of injustice whereby Dreyfus was condemned at Rennes without 
clear evidence of guilt. 

"The Catholic church has had nothing to do with the various 
trials that have taken place: and I learn on reliable authority 
that all, or nearly all, the generals and persons concerned in the 
trials had not been pupils of the Jesuit or Catholic colleges, as 
has been said, but of the state lycees, and that I was in error 
when I spoke even of Colonel Picquart as a Catholic. It has been 
from beginning to end a state affair, an affair of military inter- 
ests and of state treason, in which the church has had no place. 
The bishops, therefore, rightly made no attempt to interfere in a 
matter that belonged to the secular power. But it is urged that 
tbey did not control the opinions of the clergy and faithful, and 
are therefore deserving of censure. But for years the case was at 
least doubtful, and there was primajacie presumption of guilt 
against Dreyfus. Men of undoubted candor and intelligence were 
found on either side, and nothing was certain until the full evi- 
dence was published. What would be said in England if, in a 
debatable matter of great public interest, the bishops sought to 
impose silence or their own opinion upon a people priding them- 
selves on their freedom of opinion ? And where is the freedom of 
opinion if a man is to be branded with ignominy unless he adopt 
the judgment prescribed for him by another? Tha French people 
are as freo as we are to hold what opinion they think right or the 
most likely to be right. That on one side or the other there 
should have been violent and passionate feelings w only to say 
that the French are formed of the same clay as ourselves and are 
swayed by feeling as well as by reason. But when there was a 
clanger of disturbance, as at Rennes, we see that the church spoke 
through the cardinal archbishop, counseling calm and modera- 
tion. 

" An attempt has been made to drag in the Holy See. But the 
Holy See has taken no side, and I say of my own knowledge that 
the Holy See declined to intervene in a matter that fell so clearly 
within the competence of the state. If the Holy Father had ad- 
vice to offer to the Government, he has his accredited representa- 
tive in Paris and would have spoken through him, not through 
the press 

"The other point on which I would say a word is that the Cath- 
olic church condemns the persecution of the Jews, and of every 
other race. If Jews or Christians practise usury and extortion, 
or do any other hurtful thing, let laws be passed, not against 
Jews, but against the malpractises complained of; and let the law 
strike Jew or Gentile with equal severity when guilty. 

"And if in one country or another Jews are persecuted by 
Christians, this must no more be put down as a charge against 
the Catholic church than drunkenness, rioting, or any of the 
crimes that disgrace Christian communities. The Catholic church 
may here or there fail in her mission — sometimes by the human 
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frailties from which churchmen are not always exempt, some- 
times by the fact that her free actton is impeded, and that she has 
to work, as Archbishop Whateley said of himself, with one hand, 
and that the best, tied behind her. But I say fearlessly that the 
popes and the Catholic church have been the defenders of the 
race of Israel, and that, whatever inter-racial antipathies may 
arise, the church will always seek to moderate and in the end 
subdue them. " 

The cardinal goes on to say that he shares the indignation ex- 
pressed against the verdict, because it "was unjustified by the 
evidence," and was therefore "infamous." Nevertheless, he 
points out that France is Britain's next-door neighbor in Asia 
and Africa as well as in Europe, and that self-interest demands 
that friendly relations be cultivated and that the feelings of a 
highly sensitive people be not stung by a culpable lack of self- 
restraint in the expression of English disapproval cf the French 
court's verdict. 

Upon this letter The Times remarks editorially : 

" The attitude of the Roman Catholic church toward a question 
in which, to dispassionate observers, seem involved principles of 
truth and justice that are of eternal and universal obligation has 
been, to say ( the least, equivocal. The letter which we publish 
to-day from Cardinal Vaughan does not by any means meet — 
indeed, it scarcely addresses itself to— the real charges brought 
against the Roman Catholic church in this connection. It was 
open to the beads of the church in France and to their superiors 
at the Vatican to counsel neutrality where political issues were at 
stake. It was open to them to keep silence, at the risk of seem- 
ing indifferent to right, on the ground that the better part of valor 
was discretion, and that truth and justice might, in an excited 
state of public opinion, be imperiled by ecclesiastical interference. 
It was open to them to believe in the guilt of Dreyfus, because 
they felt it impossible that French officers could stain the honor 
of their uniform by falsehood and forgery. But few could have 
expected, and fewer s'.ill will be prepared to condone, the out- 
burst of vindictive and scurrilous animosity with which the pris- 
oner at Rennesand all who espoused his cause have been assailed, 
and the worst passions of an inflammable populace stimulated, by 
a section of the so-called religious press of France, if not under 
the direct control, at least with the indirect sanction, of the Cath- 
olic clergy. Silence gives consent. No French bishop, so far as 
we know, has uttered a public protest ; no voice from Rome has 
denounced what our correspondent ' Verax ' described as the 'odi- 
ous garbage ' widely circulated among French Catholics by news- 
papers priding themselves upon the avowed patronage of the 
Catholic hierarchy. It is, we fear, impossible to acquit the 
church in France of acquiescence in an unscrupulous campaign 
for unworthy ends, conducted in a spirit of which, as several of 
our correspondents point out, the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
of England must feel heartily ashamed. The indictment against 
the Roman church is not that it has believed in the guilt of Drey- 
fus. That is — or was, before the full publication of the case 
against him — a possible view, honestly held by Englishmen as 
well as by Frenchmen. The charge is— and we would call Cardi- 
nal Vaughan 's special attention to the point — that those who claim 
to speak on behalf of the church have taken up and unscrupu- 
lously utilized the anti-Dreyfusard agitation, with the nationalist 
and antisemitic feelings imported into it, for their own ends of 
overthrowing the republic and establishing upon the ruins some 
form of government dependent upon the church and the army, 
under which the church might hope to regain her lost political, 
educational, and spiritual hegemony over the French nation ; and 
that, compared with these objects, truth and justice have in their 
eyes been as nothing i:i the balance." 

The correspondent "Verax " returns to the charge with another 
long letter directed against Cardinal Vaughan 's statements. He 
says (September 20) : 

"The main charge I brought, and now bring once more, against 
those in authority in the Catholic church is that they have allowed 
the mind of the Catholic people of France to be systematically 
poisoned by a Catholic press which has itself done just what 
Cardinal Vaughan protests against — i.e., it has sought by every 
means 'to identify the Catholic church with the act of injustice 



whereby Dreyfus was condemned at Rennes without clear evi- 
dence of guilt. ' " 

He then speaks of the "worst offender" — La Croix — which, he 
says, is read by millions of French Catholics, and has bad papal 
blessings, and archiepiscopal and episcopal letters of approval, 
but has been filled with bitter racial denunciations, and greeted 
the verdict with the words— concluding a column of invective— 
"As Frenchmen we rejoice over it. As Catholics we praise God 
for it." He asks Cardinal Vaughan what he thinks of a priest 
who writes in this journal that he intends to say five masses 
Cgratuitement ") for the triumph of the army "before the Rennes 
trial begins." 

A "Catholic Journalist," writing in The Times of October 21, 
says he regrets that Cardinal Vaughan 's letter does not touch the 
real issue, and that while he thoroughly agrees with him that it 
is no part of the church to interfere in French politics, he dees 
contend that some action should have been taken "to put a stop 
to the encouragement by French priests of one of the most shock- 
ing manifestations of race hatred which has been seen in Europe 
within living memory." Other Catholics write in the same 
strain. For instance, Mr. Walter Bagot, from whose article in 
the Kuova Antologia on the prospects of the Roman Catholic 
church in England we recently quoted (see The Literary Digest, 
September 16) remarks that his coreligionists will probably 
agree with him when he says that "the recent unfortunate 
position in which the Roman Catholic church has placed it- 
self before the civilized world will assuredly not increase its 
popularity among the Anglo-Saxon races," and that "Roman 
Catholicism is becoming engulfed in Vaticanism." Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, however, writes an extended letter in defense of his 
church. He says : 

" It is well known to those who have conversed with French 
anti-Dreyfusards on the subject— laity or clergy — that the motives 
they have consistently alleged for their attitude are exactly the 
opposite to those assigned to them in the accusation before us. 
' We believe Dreyfus to be guilty ; but even if he is innocent it is 
better that one man should suffer unjustly than that we should 
side with anarchists and revolutionists, destroy the credit of mili- 
tary tribunals, and upset the existing government. ' This has 
been the defense urged from the very beginning cf the agitation 
for revision, and the fact that the large majority of educated 
Frenchmen, including representative ecclesiastics, concurred in a 
plea so contrary to our English ideas of justice was a matter of 
regret and astonishment to Englishmen. Protestants, and Catho- 
lics alike. But apparently true facts, tho they may be damaging, 
are quite insufficient to satisfy the appetite of those who feel 
toward the Roman Catholic church that strange animosity which 
no other institution seems to arouse. It may be enough to say 
against Frenchmen in general that they put the supposed welfare 
of the community and the preservation of order above the duty of 
justice to an individual. But this is not a bad enough accusation 
when Catholicism is in question. The church must not be allowed 
to have at heart the interests of order ; her aim must be anarchy. 
She can not be admitted to desire, however mistakenly, the wel- 
fare of France; she cares only for her own ascendency. 'She 
sets,' we are told, 'the so-called welfare of the church above even 
the eternal verities of truth and justice. ' And even this can not 
be regarded as an isolated deviation from an habitually high 
standard. It witnesses to the inherent corruption of the existing 
Roman system. An account— very questionable as to its accu- 
racy — of the attitude of the Pope toward Americanism is invoked 
in confirmation of this view. And the whole Catholic system is 
condemned on this exhaustive evidence. "How long,' we are 
asked, 'can such a system keep its hold on the consciences of 
men? ' 

"The world appears to be continuing in its accustomed course, 
and we are now witnessing the curious spectacle of a self- 
righteous condemnation of unjust and irrational antisemit- 
icism among our neighbors, under the not very persuasive form 
of an unjust and irrational 'No-popery' agitation among our- 
selves. " 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE BOER VERSUS THE BRITON. 

T^HE intense interest aroused in so many lands by the Dreyfus 
X case was taken as significant of the closer bonds of human 
sympathy that are drawing all nations closer and closer together. 
The dispute between the Boers and the Britons is another signal 
illustration of the same thing. Even less than in the Dreyfns 
case have other nations any direct interest other than sympa- 
thetic in the Transvaal trouble. Yet the reports from most of 
the European countries indicate an intense feeling, and at least 
three governments— Germany. Holland, and our own— have been 
appealed to to intercede in the quarrel. 

In England, most of the writing and talking on this subject 
during the last few weeks has been done, naturally enough, by 
those who are dissatisfied rather than by those who are satisfied 
with the trend of events. In consequence the anti-British side 
has, even in tho London Times, been set forth more strongly 
than the other. The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Balfour have 
indeed spoken, tho but briefly, in defense of the Government; 
but the heavier Conservative guns are reserving their fire. On 
the other hand, Sir William Vernon-Harcourt and Henry Morley 
—but especially the former — have thrown themselves earnestly 
into the fight against the Government's course, followed by the 
official head of the Liberal Party— Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man — and, so far as appearances go, by almost the entire Liberal 
Party. This statement is made of the situation before the ulti- 
matum was issued. 

The most important declaration made for the Boer side is that 
by Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, who was a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone's cabinet when the conventions of 1SS1 and 1884 were made. 
In a speech published in full in the London Times (September 
21) . he delivered himself as follows on the subject of the conven- 
tions of 18S1 and 1884. and the claim of English suzerainty : 

"Now. I must ask you to bear with me patiently while I en- 
deavor to explain to you what was the limit of the independence 
which was then [18S4] granted, regranted I should say, to the 
Transvaal state. Now, it was considered then, and it is consid- 
ered now, that the Transvaal state ought not to enter into foreign 
relations by treaty with other countries without the consent of 
the British Government. In my opinion that was a proper and 
just principle. That convention, as it was called, of 1SS1, re- 
served to Great Britain the right of veto upon treaties with for- 
eign states. Secondly, in regard to its internal administration, it 
limited, in a certain degree, the internal government and auton- 
omy of the Transvaal state, but, as Lord Derby, who was then 
Colonial Secretary, stated (I give his words) , ' in all other respects 
entire freedom of action was accorded not inconsistent with the 
rights expressly reserved," so that in the convention of 1881 — fol- 
low me bere — it was in that first convention of iSSt the independ- 
ence so limited was expressed by the word suzerainty, a vague 
word, but one which was employed in that convention of 1881. 
. . . Then as for the new convention. You have a convention 
in which the word 'suzerainty' has disappeared. You have a 
reservation of the control of this country over the treaty relations 
of the Transvaal, and what was the result of that new conven- 
tion? The result of that new convention was stated by Lord 
Derby ; and now this is a very important statement. He said : 

"'By the omission of those articles in the convent ion of 1SS1 which assigned 
to her Majesty and the British Government certain specific powers and 
functions connected with the internal government and the foreign rela- 
tions, your Government will be left free to govern the country without in- 
terference, to conduct its diplomatic intercourse and shape its foreign 
policy, subject Only to the requirements embodied in the fourth article of 
the new draft that any treaty with a foreign state shall not have effect 
without the approval of the <Jueen.' 

"Therefore I think you may take it with absolute certainty that 
the new convention of 1884 was this: it kept the control of for- 
eign affairs under the veto of the British Government, and in re 
spect of their internal affairs struck out the word 'suzerainty,' 
leaving or giving to the people of the Transvaal absolute inter- 



nal authority — home rule, in fact, for themselves. I should 
say that Lord Derby had also in that speech said : ' We nave 
kept the substance' — and he explained what the substance 
was — 'a controlling power which gives us the right of veto over 
a treaty with foreign powers. ' That was the substance. He did 
not say— on the contrary, he said exactly the opposite — he did not 
say they had kept the control cf the internal affairs which was 
given to the Government of the Transvaal. Lord Cairns and 
Lord Salisbury had argued with great force that where you did 
not keep control over the internal affairs the word 'suzerainty ' 
was not appropriate, because that meant a general authority over 
all affairs ; and that is the ambiguity under which we are now 
suffering. The word 'suzerainty ' was obliterated, and the mat- 
ter, as I say, remained upon that footing. " 

The claim has been set up, however, in reference to suzerainty, 
that tho it does not reappear in the convention of 18S4. it does 




"OOM PAUL." 

(A photograph which is greatly admired by the patriotic Boers, because it 
represents Mr. Kruger resting his hand on the head of one of the recum- 
bent lions in a manner which suggests the physical superiority of the 
Boers over the British.) 

appear in the preamble of the convention of 1SS1, and this pre- 
amble was readopted in 1SS4. On this Sir William said : 

" Why should we copy an old preamble in a new convention ? 
In the preamble of 1SS4 the word 'suzerainty ' disappears, and it 
is not found in any of the articles of that convention. This may 
seem rather technical to you. but it really lies at the bottom of 
what is at issue to-day. When this question arose the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal put forward their arguments against this 
claim of general suzerainty. ... I have read that argument of 
theirs, and all I can say, remembering all the facts of the ca-^e, and 
reading them now by the light of what has since occurred, I can 
see no valid answer to that argument of theirs 

"It was written in February, 1S90, with reference to a question 
regarding the international affairs of the Transvaal — viz., the 
franchise of British subjects — and whether the imperial Govern- 
ment was entitled to interfere. That was a question which in 
1890 was pressed upon the Government of Lord Salisbury then, 
and you will hear the statement by Mr. W. H. Smith, who was 
the respected leader of the House of Commons, as the represen- 
tative of that Government. ' And he said this : ' The convention 
of London made in 1884 between her Majesty and the South 
African Republic contains no express reservation of the Queen's 
right of suzerainty, and tho her Majesty retains under the con- 
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vention the power of refusing to sanction treaties made by the 
South African Republic with foreign states and nations and with 
certain native tribes, the cardinal principle of that settlement ' — 
mark this — 'was that the internal governmeut and legislation of 
the South African Republic shall not be interfered with. ' What 
is the use of talking of the existence of suzerainty over their in- 
ternational affairs reserved in the preamble of the convention of 
1881 which was done away with by the convention of 1884? Mr. 
Buxton, speaking on behalf of the late Government — and I was 
then the leader of the Government in the House of Commons, and 
the statement was made in my presence and with my authority, 
and it was a statement which bound the British crown and the 
British nation — said : ' That was an interpretation of the existing 
relations between England and the Transvaal which he thought 
very clearly laid down the principles which guided our conduct in 
the matter. Tbo they might differ from the way in which the 
Transvaal carried out their principles of administration, he did 
not see that under existing circumstances the Government bad 
a right forcibly to interfere with regard to those questions. ' " 

As to the franchise proposition. Sir William Vernon-Harcourt 
here also sustains the action of the Boers as entirely reasonable. 
He says : 

"They offered in August, in the first place, a five-years' quali- 
fication, which Sir Alfred Milner had demanded at Bloemfontein, 
and made an offer as liberal, or more liberal, than that which we 
ourselves bad proposed in June. I do not see either the obstinacy 
or the delay in that. You began your controversy in June, and 
in August you get a practical acceptance of the terms you your- 
selves had proposed two months before. As to the sufficiency of 
the franchise in the offer, there is not, and can not be, any dis- 
pute, but it is to be observed that the Transvaal made that offer 
subject to two conditions, and it is upon those conditions that the 
matter has gone off. It was rejected by the British Government. 
As regards the franchise, her Majesty's Government do not deny 
that it was a perfectly good proposal. Let us then examine these 
conditions, because they will determine the whole question. 
Were the conditions such as ought to have involved the rejection 
of that final proposal of President Kriiger's? In my opinion they 
were not. That the last proposal of a five-years' qualification has 
not been carried through is, I think, a great disappointment and 
a great disaster. What we ought to do is to see if the offer is 
true, and if it is, the Uitlanders will get all that ever has been 
asked for them, and they will secure that voice in the government 
of the Transvaal which we all desire for them. Why was this 
offer rejected ? These were the two conditions. The Transvaal 
Government said they made that offer on the condition that the 
present intervention should not be made a precedent for similar 
action in the future, that no interference with the internal affairs 
of the republic should take place, and that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should not further insist upon the assertion of the suzer- 
ainty, but that the subject should be allowed to drop. What was 
there unreasonable in that? Here you have a special interference 
with their franchise on the proposal of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment itself. What they ask is, ' Don't use this as a precedent for 
everything else, and in the future no interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of the republic shall take place. ' That is not unrea- 
sonable. That is the convention of 18S4, and both parties con- 
tend that they stand upon the convention. Then they go on to 
ask that her Majesty's Government will not further insist upon 
the suzerainty, that this subject shall be allowed to drop. It was 
allowed to drop in 1884. That is exactly what did happen ; the 
claim to suzerainty did drop then ; and I do not understand why 
such conditions as these are to be regarded as impossible, and to 
be rejected." 

The London Times, in replying editorially to Sir William, de- 
clared that the discussion of suzerainty had become "one of those 
academic discussions which are seldom helpful for the solution of 
the practical problems of statesmanship." It takes up, however, 
an admission made by Sir William that the Boer Government 
was wrong when in the recent negotiations it based its claim to 
independence not upon the convention of 18S4 but upon the in- 
herent right of the republic as a sovereign state. The Times 
says : 

"Even if it [this claim] were now withdrawn in the amplest 



terms, the mere fact that it has been made introduces a new and 
very serious element into our controversy with the Transvaal. It 
shows what is in the mind of the Boer Government, and it shows 
the theory they might seek to realize at our expense, should 
European complications ever appear to give them a favorable 
opportunity. But, in fact, it has not been withdrawn. It is the 
claim with which we are now confronted, and it is a claim which 
we can not be content with repudiating ourselves. We are bound 
in self-protection to insist that those who advanced it shall repu- 
diate it too. As Mr. Compton Rickett, the Radical member for 
Scarborough, remarks in his letter on the South African crisis, 
one of the objects of our policy must be to prevent t'ie establish- 
ment of an independent Boer state in South Africa hostile to 
England. The Boer pretension to be a sovereign international 
state runs directly counter to that policy, and we must take ade- 
quate guaranties that it shall not be repeated." 

In all the mass of controversial material published in the last 
few weeks on the subject in English papers, we have looked in 
vain for a statement of the grievances of the Uitlanders. These 
grievances are constantly referred to, but for a statement of them 
we are compelled to resort to an American writer, Thomas G. 
Shearman, the well-known controversialist on sociologic topics, 
whose statement of that side of the case is given in a preceding; 
department (Topics of the Day) of this paper. This statement 
is not authoritative, being made admittedly on newspaper author- 
ity alone, but it is the best we find. One writer in the London 
Times does indeed make quotations from a Boer commission ap- 
pointed April 5, 1897, to investigate the Uitlanders' grievances. 
The commission found that two at least of these grievances call 
for redress, one relating to the monopoly in explosives and the 
other relating to the sale of liquor contrary to law to the na- 
tive workers in the mines. On the monopoly the commission re- 
ported as follows : 

" It has. we consider, been clearly proved that the price paid by 
the miners for explosives of all kinds is unreasonably high. . . . 

"That the principal explosives used here (blasting gelatin and, 
to a small extent, dynamite) can be purchased in Europe, and 
delivered here at a price far below the present cost to the mines, 
has been proved to us by the evidence of many witnesses com- 
petent to speak 011 the subject; and when we bear in mind that 
the excess charge of 40;. to 45J. per case does not benefit the 
state, but serves to enrich individuals for the most part resident 
in Europe, the injustice of such a tax on the staple industry De- 
comes more apparent and demands immediate removal. The 
mining industry has thus to bear a burden which does not enrich 
the state or bring any benefit in return, and this fact must always 
prove a source of irritation and annoyance to those who, while 
willing to contribute to just taxation for the general good, can 
not acquiesce in an impost of the nature complained of." 

This monopoly has not, however, been abolished. As to the 
extent of taxation imposed by this means upon the gold-m'"»s, 
we find no'statement; but the "Statesman's Year-Book " for 1899 
gives the Transvaal Government's receipts for 1897 from "ex- 
plosives" as ,£300,000 ($1,500,000) , which was equivalent to about 
three and one half per cent, on the value of the gold production 
for that year — very considerably less than the Canadian Govern- 
ment places upon American gold production in the Klondike. In 
the case of any monopoly, however, the Government's revenue 
therefrom can not be taken as a full measure of what the consumer 
has to pay. 

Of the general statements made in defense of the British Gov- 
ernment's course in the recent negotiations, the following from 
the Duke of Devonshire, lord president of the Council, is the 
most important. He said in part (shortly before open hostilities 
began ) : 

"The obstacle which seems to stand in the way of a peaceful 
settlement of our difficulties with the South African Republic ap- 
pears to be in the rooted conviction they have that in the demands 
which'we have made we cherish some designs hostile to their in- 
dependence and self-government. That any such apprehensions 
on their part are absolutely unfounded has been asserted as 
strongly as it can be asserted, both officially in our despatches 
and unofficially by members of the Government, and nothing 
which I can say can add to the force of those assertions. Presi- 
dent Kriiger and his Government are entitled, if they think fit, to 
disbelieve those assertions — tho I do not believe that a single soul 
in this country disbelieves those assertions ; they are entttled, if 
they think fit, to refuse to believe in our sincerity, and to take 
those measures which they may think necessary for the protection 
of their own interests. The susceptibility of their leaders, their 
unfounded suspicions, can not relieve us from the duty of taking- 
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those measures which we feel bound to take for the protection of 
our fellow subjects and in the interests of peace, order, and good 
government. The stage of negotiations which we have at pres- 
ent reached is that we see no longer any advantage in pressing 
further the proposals we have made in regard to the franchise 
and the admission of the Uitlanders to a share in the assembly 
which governs the affairs of the South African Republic. Those 
proposals have never been an essential point of difference be- 
tween us and the South African Republic. They were made on 
the suggestion of Sir Alfred Milner as a means by which the ten- 
sion between the two governments might be relieved, and as a 
means by which the grievances — the undoubted grievances — un- 
der which our fellow subjects suffer might be redressed without 
the necessity of any irritating interference on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government. Those proposals have not been received in a 
spirit which leads us, or can lead us, to hope that tbey will lead 
to a solution of the question. We have, therefore, been driven 
back to the necessity of formulating ourselves the requirements 
which we consider ourselves entitled to make, not only under the 
conventions, but in virtue of the inherent duty of every state to 
protect its own citizens, and for the maintenance of peace and 
good order in South Africa. " 

The Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, recently spoke 
as follows on the subject of the Uitlanders' grievances : 

" The question of the franchise had been raised, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means of securing justice for our British fellow 
subjects, and it was quite time that was secured. He believed 
there was no difference of opinion in any part of the country as 
to the absolute necessity for England to insist upon the redress 
of the grievances existing in the Transvaal, and that the exercise 
of equal civil rights should be given to our British fellow subjects 
there. We knew how serious were those grievances, and that 
there was no man in this country who did not believe the position 
intolerable to his sense of justice if we allowed our British sub- 
jects there to cease to have the protection of this empire and to 
put them in a sort of halfway-house position in the Transvaal. 
. . . He hoped we should not be compelled to use more forcible 
measures. There had been some talk about the Government de- 
siring to establish the supremacy of the British race in South 
Africa, but it was not true. We had not got equality of justice 
for British subjects in the Transvaal. We might have it in the 
Orange Free State, but in the Transvaal no equality existed. 
There was equality of civil rights for Dutch in the Cape Colony 
where the British flag flew, and if the conventions of 1881 and 
1884 bad been kept in spirit and letter nobody would have heard 
a word of the present quarrel. " 

Mr. William T. Stead, tho his voice does not always carry 
weight, is a man who can always count on a wide hearing. In 
a recent pamphlet be expressed himself as follows : 

'* In the opinion of our continental neighbors the Briton is just 
as insufferable as the Boer. He is the modern Pharisee, who 
has looted the world, and for a pretense makes long prayers. He 
never ceases to boast that he whipped France at Waterloo and 
Trafalgar, and bested the whole continent in the game of grab. 
But we should hardly regard these things as sufficient justifica- 
tion for an onslaught on Britain by a European coalition in order 
to teach us a lesson in humility and good manners. ... I am no 
extreme partizan of peace at any price. I am certainly no eulo- 

f'st of the Boers. I recognize the sacred right of insurrection, 
believe that taxation without representation is tyranny, and I 
have defended and excused Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain for 
their preparations to secure the success of the anticipated insur- 
rection in Johannesburg, and which were so lamentably marred 
by the rash precipitation of Dr. Jameson, but I can not, I dare not, 
I will not, follow their lead on the present occasion. With all 
my endeavors to force my conscience to acquiesce in the policy 
which Sir Alfred Milner recommends. I can not do it. Sore at 
heart, and with deep regret, I feel myself bound not merely to 
sever myself from ray old comrade, but to do my uttermost to 
evoke such an expression of public opinion in this country as will 
peremptorily bar the way to war. For the war with which we 
are threatened has no justification in the laws of God or man— a 
war impolitic, unnecessary, and unjust." 

For an expression from South Africa, we take the following 
from a letter written by Olive Schreiner and published in the 
Manchester Guardian : 

"The generous arrangement made by the people of the Trans- 
vaal for admitting foreigners to the citizenship of their little state 
has exceeded all that was anticipated. If their advances are not 
being met in the same spirit, the conviction is being forced on 
them that the men for the hour in authority in England have de- 
termined to goad them into war and take their land from them. 
The story of wrong in 1895 gives strength to this conviction. 

"By ceaseless misrepresentation and exactions which would 
mean the surrender of their land, we are to-day driving one of 
the bravest and most heroic little Teutonic folk the world has 



seen to despair. We are setting them with their back to the wall 
and offering them this choice : ' Your land or destruction. ' " 

Hollandia. a weekly published at The Hague chiefly for Dutch- 
men resident in other lands than Holland, declares that the situa- 
tion of the white miners in the Transvaal will be made worse, 
not better, by British control, and refers in proof to the condition 
of the Kimberley mines in South Africa. It says : 

"The natives are housed near the pit of the mines in huts, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. In this pit-kraal they live ; in this pit- 
kraal they have to stay. When the hour comes to start work in 
the mines, they have to go down ; when they are let out of the 
mines, they enter their kraal and have to remain there till the 
next working-day. Of course this is not slavery ; slavery is not 
allowed under the British flag, that waves over Kimberley after 
it was snatched away from the Free-State Boers. It is only the 
compound system, thought out to benefit both the diamond indus- 
try and the natives. For now they can not give themselves up to 
drink and deteriorate too quickly, which, seeing that they repre- 
sent valuable cheap labor, would be disagreeable for the white 
owners of the diamond-fields. And they are also prevented from 
stealing diamonds, which is a dangerous proceeding at Kimber- 
ley, a special law putting a fixed tariff of five years' hard labor 
on diamond stealing, however light. And so both the natives 
and the diamond industry are protected. 

"Now, the Boers are not given to too much tenderheartedness 
toward the blacks. They want to keep them well in hand. Yet 
up till now the Transvaal Government, having promised to treat 
them properly, and not as slaves, has refused the introduction of 
the compound system on the Rand — at which refusal the gold 
industry is not overpleased." 

The following summary of the situation, made in the Handels 
blad (Amsterdam) . gives us a Dutch interpretation of the case : 

The British case may be summed up as follows: A race of 
herdsmen, of European descent, but speaking a language differ- 
ent from English, developed within the sphere of British influ- 
ence. In a few successful skirmishes they convinced Great Britain 
that, to conquer them, more blood and treasure would have to be 
expended than their arid territory is worth. But gold was dis- 
covered in the Transvaal, and foreigners flocked there. The 
Boers fancy they have a right to impose laws upon these foreign- 
ers. Unfortunately the majority of them are Britons, a race 
superior to any other and therefore destined by Providence to rule 
all others. Britons can not afford to accept the dictates of such 
people as the Boers. They endeavored to obtain possession of 
the country which Providence has thrown in their way by peace- 
able means. They were willing to decide the case by ballot. But 
the obnoxious oath of allegiance, to which no true Britons will 
submit, prevents them from exercising that power which is nec- 
essary to bring about the result foreordained by heaven — to make 
the Transvaal British territory by a majority of votes. Hence 
Great Britain is forced to interfere. The Boers, sinning against 
civilization and heaven, must be forced to submit to the superior 
race, and the rest of the Uitlanders are in duty bound to welcome 
the opportunity which makes Englishmen their masters. 

The Boers, however, argue as follows : We have generously 
permitted these foreigners to. dig the gold they covet within our 
boundaries. We tax them less than any other power would, and 
all except the British are peaceable and satisfied. The British, 
smarting under the just punishment to which we have subjected 
them, endeavor to rob us of our home and freedom by underhand 
means. We are a peaceable people, we trust in God, but we do 
not believe that Providence has destined to be our masters a race 
which we have found inferior, morally, intellectually, and phys- 
ically, whenever we have come in contact with them. 

The Bloemfontein Express, Orange Free State, gives the rea- 
sons for the attitude taken by that state as follows : 

"Life, limb, and property never were safer in any community 
than in the Rand gold-fields, if we take into consideration the 
quality of the population gathered there. Diggers never were 
taxed less. Despite the lawlessness of the British element, the 
liquor laws, which alone protect the natives, are fairly well car- 
ried out. There is absolutely no reason for complaint strong 
enough to justify this war. The Transvaal Government is will- 
ing to grant a fairly short term of residence before the exercise of 
the franchise ; but what Englishman wants to become a citizen ? 
It is merely a question of supremacy. Were the Free State to 
stand aside in this struggle, its independence would be attacked 
as soon as the Transvaal has been conquered. South Africa is 
asked to submit to a race which claims to benefit the entiie civi- 
lized world, but whose conduct is such that all who are threatened 
with this beneficent rule rush to arms to oppose it. Nothing 
could be more supremely ridiculous than the picture of Germans, 
Frenchmen. Americans defending themselves, at the risk of their 
lives, against the tender mercies of British 'civilization.'"— 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 
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GREATEST ARTISTS for the reproduction of their MASTERPIECES in the finest photogravure process. * 
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tirely different from the 

ready-made garments 

which you find in every 

store, write for our < ata- 

lojrue and Samples. 

There are hundreds of 

firms selling ready-made 

sins and cloaks, but we 

are the only house mak- 
ing f t -hi.jnable garments 

to order at moderate price. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates an exquisite line of 

Ladies' costumes and 
cloaks, selected from the 
newest Paris models. 
Our designs are exclusive , 
and are shown by no 
other firm, and the fabrics 
from which we make our 
garments comprise only 
the very latest novelties. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Charming Costumes 

and Tailor-Made 
Suits, faultless In cut 
sad finish, $ 5 up. Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, entirely different from the ready 
esede ones, $$ up. Jaunty Copes. $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according; to the latest French 

models, $4 up. 
Oolf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc 

W« FAY EXPRESS CHARCES TO ANY PART OP THE WORLD 

II when writing to us you will kindly state whether you 
'jmples for suits or for cloaks, we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. In addition to 
ourreguUr line of samples we have special lines of black 
goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them by return mail. They will besent Free to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and m Westa 3 d St., New York City. 




FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

jn appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
t s S if The y are entirely handwoven, 

shout 40 inches square, with G-ineh fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
Z£ Z™L la rlch Jteht green, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
» hen ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for 1)7.50. 



Consul Bordewich, of Christiania, under date of 
June 36, 1899, Informs the Department of recent 
failures in that city. Five of the largest manu- 
facturers of paper and cellulose have failed, and 
the value of nearly all classes of stock has de- 
clined. The, Norwegian output of wood pulp, 
adds the consul, will in all probability be reduced 
for some time to come. 

Minister Finch writes from Montevideo, May is, 
1809, in regard to the proposed harbor improve- 
ments at that place. The Minister of Public 
Works, it appears, has matured a scheme for 
providing the necessary funds to pay the cost of 
construction and has approved plans and specifi- 
cations, on which intending bidders shall base 
proposals. The Congress of Uruguay has these 
plans under consideration, and as soon as adopted 
copies will besent to the Department. The ex- 
penditure involved will not be less than $15,000,000. 
and possibly as much as $10,000,000. The vice-con- 
sul at Montevideo, Mr. Howard, urges that a rep- 
resentative of some United States firm be sent at 
once, equipped with documents bearing official 
indorsement, to satisfy President Cuestas and his 
ministers of the financial ability and the skill and 
capacity of the parties whom he represents to 
carry out the work in accordance with the plans 
and specifications. French and English repre- 
sentatives, says Mr. Howard, will be in the city 
provided with the necessary indorsements. They 
have already given notice that the money is 
available, and promise that the work shall be 
prosecuted and completed under the direction of 
the most skilful engineers. Minister Finch says 
that an American sent to Montevideo on this mis- 
sion, with suitable indorsements, will be shown 
every courtesy. The contract will yield a sub- 
stantial profit, and Americans should make every 
effort to secure it. 



PERSONALS. 



The Susacuac Weaving Co. 

No. 1 a Mora vian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Direct from Maker to Wearer. | 

Service Serges 

J (Manufactured like Men's) 

) Are the Best for Ladies' Suits. 

[ _;? 1,ck i, bl u , e ' ^ an i mcdium pays. to s8 inches 
7 C : "»•*■ Past colors, superior finish. 

\ Arr,» their shape in the garment. More economical 
I man any other serge, and warranted. The great width 

sTddir«t^,nly age - Ch > T *'- 

\ e ^f.*!? ,0 j ,ree Mm P lM and booklet, 
! Ser X e Mills Co., Dept. K. Worcester, Mass. 



Made to clean be- — 
tween the teeth. The — 



Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 

■W*2! l L ,> ?" ,, th *i d0 *«* 'M* ha. brer- 

raoiMTCB WO. 00. ,14 Pin. St. , Plorwie., H„, 



ADMIRAL Dewey dislikes society In its ordi- 
nary sense very much. He is not any more fond 
of the women to-day as a man than he was of the 
girls as a young boy, nor does he care for the 
round of social gaieties any more than he did in 
the early days in Montpelier, when wild horses 
could not drag him to a dance, church festival, or 
any merry-making. Yet Dewey has gained the 
reputation of being a great social man, because 
one sees him at every high social function in 
Washington and in foreign capitals. He goes be- 
cause it is his idea of duty. Altho a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian, Dewey loves his men, and his devo- 
tion to them was made apparent when disaster 
came to the old Mississippi in 1863. Dewey was 
then a lieutenant. He was the last man to leave 
the vessel, and was hardly out of swimming reach 
of the ship when the magazine exploded. Dewey 
could have escaped easily, as he was a bold, 
powerful swimmer, but he was too unselfish to 
think of himself so long as any of his comrades 
were in danger. Not far from him he spied a 
seaman who was trying his best to keep above 
water after his right arm had been paralyzed by 
a bullet. Dewey struck out for him and gave 
him a lift till they reached a floating spar. Then 
the wounded man was towed ashore in safety. 

DR. Mahaffy, the famous professor of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is famed for his many and 
varied accomplishments. He is one of the lead- 
ing historians and Greek and Latin scholars in 
the United Kingdom, he speaks French and Ger- 
man like an interpreter, and not only plays the 
piano and violin better than most professionals, 
but possesses such an intimate knowledge of har- 
mony and the theory of music that he is one of 
the examiners for the musical degree in the uni- 
versity. 



Ladies' Mahogany Desk 

The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
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Morris Chair 

A Splendid (3. ft for 
A Oentleman 
C IQ Kfl buys this ex. 

1 OIJiJU oeUenl Mora 
) rlN « hulr 

\ direct from the factory, 

\ freight prepaid and ship. 
l>cd on approval. Covered 
with bt-stquality of leath- 
er and wood work Is 
selected oak elegantly 
finished. This chair at 
retail would cost $2n 00 
to $3o.oo. Ask for catalogue No. ' 

We Prepay Freight *J*S% 
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THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, 

Makers of Office and Library Furnitu 
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Iv$2.50 



■I AN I. 
ELEGANT GIFT 




lor Birthday. Wedding or Anniversary— a pair of these 



y. Wedding 01 

handsome Military Hair Brushes Th'ev are of the very 
finest quality; have rich eboniied backs withdainlv sterling 
silver ornaments, and the best stifl white Russia bristles. 
They are a brush that will please any man of tinned tastes. 
We will send you a pair with initials (three or less) engraved 
on eachin script, direct from tht (actor), by express pre- 
paid, for only $2.60. At retail they would cost onto jb.co. 
DR. Edward EVERETT Hale recently preached " ,hc y *"= m " absolutely satisfactory, return them at our 
his last sermon as active pastor of the South fnitS'ov'r thre "dd Ucky ZT """"^'"l" 11 for each 
Church of Boston. Dr. Hale took charge of this THE B0NDY MFG. ^t^S^^SS^&\ Mich." 
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church forty-three years ago, and during the 
period since then he has been connected with 
many great forward movements in this country. 
He was born in Boston in 183c), and graduated 
from Harvard in 1856 at the remarkably early 
age of seventeen years. He was a leader in the 
anti-slavery agitation, and in Bellamy's National- 
ist movement; he has taken a great interest in the 
Chautauqua society, and has done hard work as a 
journalist and magazine writer. Dr. Hale is 
probably best known by his books, among which 
"A Man Without a Country " attained the great- 
est popularity. 

Henry Savage Landor has nearly recovered 
from the effects of the torture inflicted upon him 
while a captive in Tibet and has regained his 
usual number of pounds in weight. Mr. Landor 
set out for Tibet active, strong, a typical, wiry, 
young Englishman ; he returned broken in health, 
physically disabled, weary and old. He attempted 
to reach the sacred city of Lhassa from the Indian 
frontier. In spite of the most elaborate prepara- 
tions his secret leaked out and got into the hands 
of the Tibetan authorities, who did all in their 
power to frustrate his plans. He was taken 
captive and subjected to a series of tortures the 
like of which have probably been experienced by 
no other man since the days of the Spanish inqui- 
sition. His life was spared because, on examina- 
tion, the natives found that his fingers were 
webbed higher than is usual, and that is highly 
thought of in Tibet. 

Queen Victoria was greatly interested with 
Lord Kitchener when he was in England, and 
asked him in the course of a private interview 
if what she had heard of him was true— that he 
did not care for any woman. He replied that it 
was true, with one exception. The Queen asked 
for the name of the exception, and was much 
amused when the Sirdar replied, "Your Majesty." 

William Dean Howells begins a lecturing 
season in October. This is his first essay in this 
line. In addition to his lectures Mr. Howells will 
read from his own works. 

"Piohtino BOB" Evans tells this story: "When 
Eulate, the commander of the Vixcaya, got on 
board the Iowa I took him into my cabin and gave 
him the best I bad. Through the open port he 
saw his vessel beached and burning. Tears 
trickled down his cheeks. I felt very sorry for 
the poor fellow as he moaned, ' Adios, Vizcaya .' 
Adios, my noble ship ! ' After he had composed 
himself a bit I offered him a cigar— the best on 
the Iowa— a 5-center. He looked at it, thanked 
me, straightened up, laid back his shoulders, 
and, running his hand inside his coat, brought 
forth an ' invincible ' that couldn't be bought in 
New York for less than a dollar. ' And, captain,' 
he said, emotionally, ' will you have the goodness 
to try one of mine?' It was the best smoke I 
ever had." 



Current Events. 



Monday, October o. 

—The corner-stone of the new Federal building 
at Chicago is laid by President McKinley j a ban- 

auet is held in the evening, at which the Presl- 
ent. Premier Laurler of Canada, and Vice- 
President Mariscal of Mexico make addresses. 

—It is announced that the press censorship at 
Manila has been removed. 

—General Sch wan's colnmn advances south of 
Manila and encamps within sight of San Pran- 
ciscode Malabon, a Filipino stronghold. 

—The German Socialist* meet in Berlin and 
make arrangements for an International Socialist 
Congress, to be held in Paris in 1900. 

Tuesday, October 10. 

—The Transvaal Government sends an ulti- 
matum through Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; arbitration and the withdrawal of troops 
are demanded. 

— General Sch wan's forces enter San Francisco 
de Malabon without opposition, the insurgents 
having fled from the town. 

—The President leaves Chicago for Evansville, 



FREE TRIAL OF THE SLAYTON INSULATION CURE FOR 

Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, Etc. 

If you suffer with these ailments or from Neuralgia, Sciatica, Pains in 
Muscles or Bones, Nervous Weakness or Lessened Vitality, we urge you to 
try— FREE— our new treatment. It is based on the discovery of the 
famous 1 >hysician, Dr. lirown-Sequard, that these ills arise from an exces- 
sive flow of electricity from the body to the earth, and the best treatment is 
to stop this flow by insulation. This is the action of the 

Slayton Electric Switch Glass Casters, 
and Slayton Insulating Insoles. 

It seems too simple a method to give benefit, but 
many thousand sets have been sold in the past 
eight months, and paid for only after proving their 
merit. Could there be strongerproof of excellence? 
Is it not worth your while to try this treatment/^ f 

Fox Chase. Philadelphia. June 28, i8qo. 
Thf Slayton Electric Caster Co. 

Gentlemen:— Having tried your Electric Casters for the past 
few weeks 1 feel constrained, without solicitation on your part to 
express satisfaction with them 1 think they are all you claim for 
them Mrs. Wood and myself aie birth past the meridian of lite, 
and like most persons advanced in lite, have had our wakeful nights 
and nervous spells for the past few years. Hut since using the 
Casters, all this has disappeared. We now sleep the nurht through 
and enjoy refreshing slumber. Resides, we have not been troubled 
with rheumatism or neuralgia since using them. \ oil are at liberty 
to refer to us. Yours truly, Wit. B. Wood, D. D. 

FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any one a full 
set of the Slayton Electric Switch Casters and 
Slayton Insulating Insoles on receipt of 35c. for post- 
or separately 17c. for the Casters and 8c for the Insoles. Try them for 
n K to directions. If they do not help you, return them by mail and no 
ide If they do help you (and they almost certainly will I. send us $3 for 
2 for the Insoles. These articles can be used separately wilh great benefit, 
ealest reiiel both should be used. Be sure to state whether Casters are 




FREE TRIAL 
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but to secure the 
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to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size ot shoes int. — 

THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Tecumseb, Mich. 



i fit. 



$10.00 



buys this fine gfeBgffi WIJBKI 

1 A HI \ FT (patented), direct from the 
factory, freight prepaid to any point east 
of the MifwiKRippi and north of South 
Carolina (more distant points equalized) 
to be returned at our expense if not entirely satisfactory. 

THIS CABINET has paneled end ■ of quarter sawed oak. rubbed 
and hand-polished ; paneled back and top of selected whiteoak.and 
twelve extra Btronpr fUiiur coses large enough for legal cap paper 
The only filing system not requiring transfer capes,— a great saving 
It Ib fitted with our patent locking device; a turn locking or un- 
locking all the cases. No troublesome roll-front needed. Attached 
to a desk, lowering and raising the curtain locks and unlocks the 
cabinet automatically. 

Send for Catalogue describing our desk and wall 
cabinetB,andgiviugfaetory-to-u.ser prices on office furniture. 
NOTE.— Our good* are especially valuable to Minister* and Lawyers. 

PASOLDT BROS., 44 Division Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE LEONARD SOFA BED 

A Luxurious Sofa, couch length, instantly convertible 
into a large, soft, hair-mattress bed, with receptacle for 
bedding or dresses. 10 styles, any length. Freight pre- 
paid. Catalog free. Returnable if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is but One Leonard Sofa Bed. 

Patented, Manufactured and Sold Only by 

The Leonard Sofa Bed Co. c level and?'™ h'i o 




HAVE YOU AN INVALID i„ »„«, h omM . ' 

aged parent, growing' 
children, or any who need 
health-bringing condi- 
tions? 

They need a house filled f 
with constantly changing, , 
pure, warm air. 

Steam heating will not 1 
furnish this ; hot water | 
radiators will not ; hot 
air furnaces will not ; 
nor will ordinary grates. 
The 

JACKSON VENTILATING ORATE 

is guaranteed to do it and save one-third of the coal ' 
Mil besides. Yonr Money Back ir it fails. 4 
Write to.ilay for Catalogue" P." It «'«< be of t 
£Zv*«,t.,ou. K. L JACK«ON SCO., 
* ' 50 Beekman St., N. Y. (. 




Collar Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN WITH EVERY 

KREMENTZ 
Oqe-Plece dinar Boiim 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint 

You get a new one without charge in case of accident of an 1 
kind Best for Ladies' ShtrCWaists and Children'! 
Dresses. The Story ot a Collar Button gives all 

particulars. Postal us for it. All jewelers sell Kremonts 
buttons. 

KREMENTZ & CO„ 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
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Ind^after » busy day of receptions, dinners, and 
speech-making. 

—Admiral Dewey arrives at Sbelburne. Vt. 

—A sword is presented to Captain Chad wick 
of the cruiser New York, at Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wednesday, October 11. 

—Reports from South Africa state that the Boers 
have crossed the border into Natal. 

—The President addresses veterans at Evans- 
ville, Ind., and also speaks at Vincennes. 

—Samuel Spencer, president of the Southern 
Railway testifies before the Industrial Commis- 
sion at Washington. 

. -P* or B? Harris is inaugurated as president of 
Amherst College, Mass. 

—A mass-meeting to advocate the cause of the 
Boers is held in Carnegie Hall, New York, at 
which Bourke Cockran is the principal speaker. 

Thursday, October 12. 

— JJ** declared between Great Britain and 
the Transvaal ; the Boers invade Natal ; the Brit- 
ish reply to the Transvaal's ultimatum is made 

Sublic, being a curt refusal to discuss the Boer 
emands. 

—Canada's consent is given to a temporary ar- 
rangement of the Alaskan boundary dispute, 
based on points suggested by the United States. 

—Four thousand persons are killed by an earth- 
quake shock in one of the Molucca Islands. 

— »*realdent McKlnley welcomes the Minnesota 
volunteers, at Minneapolis, upon their return 
from the Philippines, defending the policy of ex- 
pansion. 

Friday, October 13. 

. —The Boers wreck and shell an armored 
train on the railway south of Mafeking. killing 
fifteen British soldiers ; the advancing Boers in 
Natal are reported to be within twenty miles of 
Ladysmlth, the British camp. 

— The President and his party reach Fargo, 
N. D. 

— A d ™! ral Dewey lays the cornerstone of a 
new building to be erected in his honor at North- : 
Held. v».,the orator of the occasion being Sena- 
tor Depew. 

—Another postponement of the America's Cup ' 
races is caused by lack of wind. 

—A citizens' committee is formed in New York 
to make the Dewey arch permanent, and elects 
officers. 

Saturday, October 14. 

—The Boers capture and wreck another armor- 
ed train, and Spitskop, near Newcastle, is occu- 
pied by Boer forces. Fighting around Maieklng 
results in heavy losses on both sides. 

—The President welcomes the South Dakota 
volunteers at Aberdeen, and goes to Sioux Citv. 
Iowa. J 

—Boston welcomes Admiral Dewey with a 
magnificent celebration. 

—The Bridgeport line steamer Nutmeg State is 
burned In Long Island Sound, with heavy loss 
of life. 

Sunday- October jj. 

— Kimberley Is besieged by the Boers. The 
Boers cut the railway at Belmont, seize the 
Spytsfontein railway station, and construct forti- 
fied earthworks. 

-General Otis cables that Schwan's movement 
south of Manila was very successful, inflicting 
heavy loss on the Filipinos. 

—Especial honor is conferred upon ex-Presl- 
dent Harrison during his stay at Berlin by Em- 
peror William. 
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*'* nha . s r be " t *'"l<<l bvthe stimulatm/t froferties of animal tissues and their 
extract smfo an exaggerated belief in their And value. Beef tea is nearly at 
ture a st, mutant as a glass of wine." -Dr. Haig in " food and Diet." 

PUDDINGS. — To two cups Quaker Oats Por- 
ridge add the yolks of two eggs, two teaspoon- 
fuls sugar, half a tcaspoonful salt, some grated 
lemon or other flavoring, and finally the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake for fifteen! 
minutes in a hot oven, 01-, if preferred, steam I 
one hour. Serve hot with sauce, cream and! 
sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 

A v-ry Dice Trull anrtdlnc can bp made by a 
apple*, or uil.tr frull tn la. above rrclm. 

At all Growrn in 8-pound 
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If Your Brain Is Tired 

TJse Horaford's Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. T. D. Crothebs, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., says : " It is a remedy of great value in 
building up functional energy and brain force." 




Rheumatism, Pneumonia & Grip 

cured and prevented by wearing Dr. 
Arthur's Salpto Asthvptk lassies. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as being the 
best preventative of disease. 
Colds, Oris ass Psssiosls you cannot get 
while wearing them. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of price, M cents per 
pair. Send size of shoe— fits any shoe. 

TseSslribo Insole Co,, M oardof.IU4|.,Ukara 



ONE HUNDRED 

copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or soy writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Nowash- 
»ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 

LAWTON & CO.. ;»;t«-. ■•wTcrs. 

W ' » Dearborn Street, Ctucaco. 





Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. GOERZ, 

52 East Union Square, New York. 



HEAD OFFICES 
BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 



Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 
diseases, also ^^-^ — \ for strength- 

ening voice. M Hammmi Bent post- 

paid for $1.2$ •^^■•""■^RfeSplW I n c 1 n d i ng 

toe best work p ^w ever pub- 

lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr. 
Patcben. Send t-cent stamp for testimonials to 
O. HYGIENIC HCPPtT CO., BOSTON, MASS 
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CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Liter art 
Dioest." 



Problem 422. 

Bv P. H. Klett. 
Black— Nine Pieces 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 



Whcatlct 
Satisfies 




Unlike many other breakfast 

f is WHEATLET 

perfectly satisfies. It is a com- 
plete food and the only com- 
plete food. It contains practi- 
cally all of trie elements needed 
to nourish the human body and 
brain. It is the most delicious 
of all Breakfast Foods and is 
enjoyed by children and all 
other members of the family. 

Sold by tracers (eaerally. Write (or Free booklet 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. L0CKP0RT, N. Y. 



INSOMNIA 

WRITER'S and BICYCLE CRAMP. 

NERVOUS TREMBLING 
snd MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 

The bent device yet offered is the 

W. & H. Grip Machine 

Use It while you talk or work, or when 
lying wakeful—an Infallible Bleep pro- 
ducer, concentrating mind and ner- 
voun force and drawing smrplun Mood 
from brain. I* wed five minute* daily 
it soon doublet* ftrerufthof whole arm. 
Hand*!!!!*- mid durable. Cork grip; 
nli-keled inetid. 

I*rl«*e, *1 per pair* nvwtiiald : cur- 
ren.-y or stamp*. Dealers nolle I ted. 

AM.KX WHITRLV, 
I>epU H. 69 Dey St., New York. 
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I n bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, In bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe. 

—Isaac ub Binseradb (1691). 



"Sent on Suspicion" 



It seems strange to us that every one who reads our 
advertisements does not send for our free book, " The Test 
of Time." Our correspondence shows that some people 
think our claims exaggerated. 

We can always sell an Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress, $15, to these people after they get our 
book — if they want a mattress. Would you like to examine 
" The Test of Time " ? We mail it free on request. 

The price Is $15. (/> ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 6 in.) If made in two pans, 50c. extra. Smaller sizes at 
smaller prices. Express prepaid. Sleep on It 30 nights, and if it is not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail, no questions asked. 

Take Care I Don't be Deceived! There is not .1 single store in the country that carries our mat- 
tress : almost every store now nas an imitation so-called " felt," which is kept in stock to sell on our 
advertising. Chtr name and guarantee is on every mattress. Can be bought only direct from us. 

OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York. 

Send /or our book, " Church Cushions." We have cushioned 3JJ0OO churches. 



Problem 423. 

BV S. Steiner. 
Prize-Taker in St. Petersburg Zeitung Tourney. 
Black— Six Pieces. 




White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

Mo. 4 I«. 
Key-move, Q— K 8. 

No. 417. 
Q— B 3 ch 



Kt— Q 4 
KxK 



B x Kt 



K x Kt (must) " 
Q— Kt 6 ch 



B— B 3, mate 



B— B 7, mate 



K — K 4 must 
Q— B 3 ch 



P x"R 



K x Kt 



Q x P, mate 



Q— Q 5. mate 



K-K 4 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. 
C; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; W. Mai- 
ler, New York City.; F. S. Ferguson, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; H. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; W. R. 
Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. ; T. R. Denison. Asheville, 
N. C; D. E. Thomas, Center, Ind.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., EfKngbam, 
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COMPANY'S 
Extract of 
Beef 

A Jar in your traveling 
bag will not take up much 
room, but in the shape of 
-beef tea it will fill a Urge- 
void when you're hungry 
and tired. 

Palatable and refreshing 
beef-tea made Instantly 
with hot water and a half 
teaspoonful of the extract. 
Oct the genuine 
arith blue signature. 
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Hold Your Scart 




with the Improved Wash. 
burnuPateat Kcarf Fast- 

ener. Usef u I also for fast- 
ening papers or any articles. 
10 cents each by mail. H«*« 
Supporter* that do not bind 
the lejr nor injuro the fabric, 
Ry mail, 80 cents a pair. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of th**c 
and other novelties free. 
AM KMC AN RINO CO. 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn, 
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III.; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. 
Streed, Cambridge, 111. 

4«6 only: Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of 
Tennessee; C. P. McMullan, Madison C. H., Va.; 
"Sinbad the Sailor," Aubnrndale, Mass.; the Rev.' 
S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. S.; C. E. Lloyd, 
Washington C. H..O.; G.W. S-V.,Canton,Miss ! 
P. Rhodes and O. Simpson, Center, Ind.; W. S. 
Lassell, Pawn Grove, Pa.; M. Letcher, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.;Dr. 
H. W. Pannin, Hackett, Ark.; J. L. Lockett, Jr., 
Austin. Tex.; "Uncle Jiles," Franklin, Ky.; Dr. 
O. F. Blankingship, Richmond, Va.; J. R. Warn, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Comments(4i6) : " Its construction shows the skill 
and ingenuity of a master"— I. W. B.; "A fair 
piece of work, but not presenting any special 
merit"— F. H. J.; "A neat sacrifice"— C. R. O.; 
"Nothing mars Marr's problem"— W. M.; "Odd 
and beautiful "—P. S.F.; "Nothing wonderful"— 
M. M.; "All the men are brought into play so 
simply and yet so beautifully "— S. M. M.; "Good" 
-CP. McM.; "Foxy"-S. W-J.; "Fine problem" 
— D. E. T.; "Deserves the prize "— H. W. B.; "A 
perfect beauty "-A K.; "A sparkling jewel "— J. 
G. L.; "Not worthy of the first prize "— H. W. F.; 
"Worthy of the first rrize"— W. J. 

Tht B. C. M. in commenting on this problem 
says that while it is a very neat a-mover, the duals 
wonld have debarred it from a high position in 
England ; and, we add, in America also. 

(417): "As unique and intricate as the name of 
its author "—I. W. B.; "A fine problem. Finding 
the key is the principal difficulty "— F. H. J.; 
"Well-constructed, but key rather easy "— C.R.O.; 
"The Bishop is cleverly placed "— W. M. ; "Very 
good "—P. S. P.; "Key obvious "-M. M.; "Easy 
key, but fine mates"— H. W. B.; "The hardest and 
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OU cannot afford to take chances 
in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 
the best materials (and, as you will find, by 
far the cheapest) can be obtained. 

The best materials are Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. The brands named 
in margin are genuine. 

CO Pp Bt using National Lead Co.'i Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
r I\ C C * nv desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to | ' 



National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 



A PECULIAR REMEDY 

Something About the New Discovery 
For Caring- Dyspepsia. 

(From Mich. Christian Advocate.) 

T &? R f T „, F - }• BeU - " hi « nly . esteemed minister 
residing in Weedsport. Cayuga Co., N. Y., In a recent 
letter writes as follows : "There has never been 
anything that I have taken that has relieved the 
Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for ten years 
except the new remedy called Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets since taking them I have had no distress 
at all after eating and again after long years can 
sleep well. Rev.TF. I. Bel, Weedsport, N. Y., for- 
merly ldalia, Colo." ' 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable remedy, 
not only because it is a certain cure for all forms of 
^digestion but because It seems to act as thoroughly 
in old chronic cases of Dyspepsia as well as In mild 
attacks of indigestion or biliousness. A person has 
dyspepsia simply because the stomach is over- 
worked, all it wants is a harmless vegetable remedy 
todigest the food and thus give it the much needed 
rest. 

This Is the secret of the success of this peculiar 
remedy. No matter how weak or how much dis- 
ordered the digestion may be, Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets will digest the food whether the stomach 
works or not. New life and energy is given not only 
J* ™» stomach but to every organ and nerve in 



nearly the prettiest I have solved"— S. M. M 

Thoroughly kT°od work "—A K. 
,r T o R D ' solved 413 ; H. W. B., Mr. and Mrs. J. 
V. S., 414 and 415. J. L. L., j. R. W., J. G.L., O. P. 
B., and Miss K. Winston, Richmond College, Va., 
*'*■ „?•£■ Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa., 415; F. R. 
4n ; W. H. H. C, Canadian, Tex., 412 and 415. 

"The Classic Epigram." 

As a sample of problem-composing of the last 
century, we give what was considered the most 
, famous two-mover: 

• White (4 pieces): K on K B 5 ; Q on Q B 3 ; Kt 
on K 5 ; R on Q B 8. 

5 - B P onV 4 pieces ) : K °h Q 4 i Q on Q 8 ; R on Q R 
White mates in two moves. 

Errata. 

In problem 4 »i, the Black Q should be White. 
In Fine Chess," game between Tietz and Kamish, 
the B on Q Kt 6 should be a Black B. 

Has the Attack an Advantage? 

It is a generally received opinion that the player 
having the first move has the advantage. Reich- 
elm has, in the following table, given the various 
Openings and results of the games played in the 
London Tournament : 

Ofening. Alt. De/. Dr. 
? to Q . 
fcuy Lo 



the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince the 
most skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach trou- 
Nescan be cured. Send for little book on Stomach 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
?. , %? POP" 1 *" - has the remedy become that 
Stuart s Dyspepsia Tablets can now be obtained at 
my drug store lit SOc. per package. 



S'oiM '4 

Kuy Lopez. ... 13 

French 10 

Sicilian i 

Kts 1 

_ >tch . . 1 

Hamppe i 

Philidor. ..... o 

Pctroff 1 



»4 »4 

't 3 

8 5 

5 o 

' 3 

4 • 

7 ' 



Totals 44 70 38 



Opening. All. De/. Dr. 

1 Kts' Dei ois 

Giuoco a 1 o 

Staunton 300 

Evans o 9 o 

K's Bishop. . . . o x o 
K's Gambit. ... 1 a o 
Caro-Kann. ... 4 o a 
All other 4 3 5 

Totals 14 11 o 



This shows that the Defense won 81 times, while 
the Attack won only 55 times. 

Is a Stalemate a Draw? 

An esteemed correspondent writes: "Do you 
not think that the rule thata stalemate shall be 
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YOU CAN SAVE. 



The Vibratile For Deatness and gggg Troub|e$ 
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RE/IARKABLE CASES OF CURES 

of partial and complete deafness have recently been made bv 
use of the VIBRATILE. The exceedin K rapidilv of the vi- 
brations produced by the instrument quickly restores to func- 
tional activity all the delicate organism of the ear THH VI- 
BRATILE is also indicated in cases of Nervous Headache 
Neuralgia, Muscular Rheumatism, Insomnia. Vihrates 5 ocr! 
a minute. Is under perfect control— snitch legulatcs the vi- 
brating tongue Any one can use the VIBRATILE to advan- 
tage, and should at least investigate. Write for booklet 
Correspondence invited. 



HUTCHES & CO., 618 Isabelle Building, Chicago. 



IF YOU SAVE, 

YOU CAN INVEST. 

IF YOU INVEST, 

YOU CAN "GET AHEAD." 

Provided, of course, you invest in 
something that is safe. 

No matter how small your savings, 
provided you can save regularly, we 
can by our plan invest them profitably 
and safely. 

We show salaried people how to 
invest their savings so that they will 
increase. We reduce the chance of 
loss to a minimum. 

We number among our clients, 
bankers, merchants, physicians, col- 
lege professors, ministers, and capi- 
talists. 

Write us for full particulars, and at 
the same time state how much cash you 
have on hand for an investment, and 
how much you could save a month. 

CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 

(Capital $300,000) 

106 La Sail* St., ChUif o 
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considered a Draw is unjust ? It always seemed 
to me that a player is as surely and as badly 
beaten when stalemated as when mated any other 
way. Why not?" 

The rule may be unjust, but it obtains the 
world over. On the other hand, can it not be 
urged that a player is not beaten until he is ac- 
tually mated ? His opponent does not mate him 
when a stalemate position is brouftht about, but 
he, by his own ingenuity, saves himself from an 
actual mate. In some instances, players agree 
that a stalemate shall be counted a win for the 
player forcing the stalemate. The reason given is 
that if a player with superior force permits his 
adversary to escape by a stalemate, it shows that 
the player making the stalemate is the stronger, 
and deserves the game by the ingenious play 
necessary to ward off the mate. We shall be glad 
bear from all those who are interested in this 
subject. 

Game* from the London Tournament. 

Janowski's Fine Play. 
Ray Lopez. 



IANOWSKI. 

Wkitt. 
i P-K 4 
i Kt-KB 3 

3 fi-Kt s 

4 Castles 

* 3 
6p-q 4 

7 Kt-K 3 

8 K Kt x Kt 
oKtx P 

10 Kt— B 5 

11 P-QB3 

• a Kt-Kt 3 

14 P x B 

15 B— K a 

16 P-K Kt 4 

17 R— B 3 



TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P-K 4 
Kt— Q B 3 
Kt-83 
B— K 3 

P-Q.3 
Kt— Qa (a) 
Ktx P 
P xKt 
Castles 
B— B 3 
Kt— B 4 
B-R 5 (b) 
B x Kt 
B-Qi 
Q — K a 
K R — K sq 
Q R-Q sq 




TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
B— B 3 

P-0R4 

Q— R s 
P— B 3 
. P(c)P-R 4 

33 V x P R-K 4 (d) 

34 P-K Kt 3 Q x P ch 

(e) 

35 R— Kt 3 Q— R 6 

36 6 x P Kt— K 3 

37 R x P(ch)(f)Kt x R 
1SQ1R (ch) Kt— K sq 

B— B 4 R x R P 

30 K— B 3 Q— R 5 ch 

31 K-K_j K-B 3 
33 R-KKtsqR— R sq 
33 P-B s (g) Resigns. 



Notes from The Weekly Mercury, Birmingham, 
England. 

(a) A crotchet of Tschigorin, who alone plays 
this variation. The analysts condemn everything 
but the regular Berlin defense. 

(b) Another crotchet of Tschigorin, who prefers 
Knights to Bishops. Paulsen had a marked pre- 1 
ference the other way, and. Potter in his "Minor 
Principles," declares for two Bs as against two 
Kts. 

Cc) Apparently hazardous in the extreme, as 
taking the most powerful piece out of play at the 
moment a K side attack is threatened. 

(d) As poor Zukertort used to say, " Dis be- 
comes solemn I " White has, however, as Staunton 
used to say, "a highly ingenious move in reserve." 

(e) As Bird often remarks, "the threatened com- 
bination was too thin." 

(f) Respectfully but firmly pressing his claims 
to attention. 

(g) To make room for the Bishop, and as there 
is no defense to the threat of B to B 4 ch, Tschi- 
gorin gives in at once. As usual he lost by prem- 
ature advance, and by attacking when he should 
have kept on the defense. His play is ingenious 
and interesting, but not deep enough to provide 
for or foresee every contingency. No player more 
frequently loses through a reply which he has 
overlooked. 
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Our Great Admiral writes „ . . 

" Certainly the most entertaining and interesting of instruments. Nothing in the sound 
reproducers of to-day so marvelous as this wonderful discovery." — Admiral Schley. 

"Designer of the Columbia writes 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



SYMPATHIES AND FACTS IN THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 

NEITHER Briton nor Boer, i£ we may judge from the atti- 
tude of the press, has yet won the complete sympathy of 
any large proportion of the American people. Many of the press 
content themselves with a mere statement of both sides of the 
case ; and of the papers which do declare for one or the other few 
take a very aggressive attitude. The division, too, where it does 
occur, does not seem to follow the lines of party cleavage. Some 
might expect our anti-expansion press to feel as much sympathy 
for the Boer as for the Filipino, and while this is indeed the rule, 
yet the New York Evening Post, the Hartford Times, the New 
Orleans Times- Democrat and Picayune, and The Florida Times- 
Union, all anti-expansionist, look with favor upon the British at- 
tempt to absorb the Transvaal Republic ; while of the expansion 
press, on the other hand, the New York Sun, the Cleveland 
Leader, the Philadelphia Ledger, the Chicago Evening Post and 
Inter Ocean, the Boston Journal, the Detroit Journal, and the 
Rochester Post-Express justify the Boers in their fight for inde- 
pendence. The sympathies of some of the other leading dailies 
may be seen from the list given below. It will be seen that aside 
from the exceptions noted above, the expansionist papers very 
generally favor the British, and the anti-expansionist favor the 
Boers. Some of the leading papers have not expressed enough 
sympathy with either side to find a place in the list. 



Favoring thk British. 
The New York Tribune. 
The New York' Times. 
The New York Journal of Commerce. 
The New York Commercial Advertiser. 
The New York Journal. 
The New York Press. 
The Chicago Times-Herald. 
The Brooklyn F.agle. 
The Richmond Times. 



Favoring thk Bof.rs. 
The Springfield Republican. 
The New York World. 
The Philadelphia North American. 
The Baltimore American. 
The Baltimore Sun. 
The Baltimore Xcios. 
The Hartford Post. 
The Boston Post. 
The Indianapolis Sentinel. 



The Indianapolis Xnos. 
The Indianapolis Journal. 
The Portland Oregonian. 
The Nashville American. 
The Nashville Banner. 
The Washington Star. 
The Washington Times. 
The Denver Republican. 
The Kansas City Journal. 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 



The Detroit Free Press. 
The Kansas City Times. 
The Columbia State. 
The Omaha World-Herald. 
The Charleston .Yeros and Courier. 
The St. Louis Republic. 
The San Francisco Chronicle. 
The San Francisco Call. 
The Salt Lake Tribune. 
The Salt Lake Herald. 
The Pittsburg Dispatch. 
The Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
The Chicago Journal. 
The Denver Xen<s, 
The Tacoma Ledger. 
The Boston Advertiser. 

Afrikander Constitutions.— "Now that the two Dutch states of 
South Africa have staked their very existence in an unequal strug- 
gle with the British empire, it will be interesting to note on what 
principles of gov- 
ernment they are 
founded and what 
types of civil polity 
they have endeav- 
ored to perpetuate. 
This will be the 
more interesting 
for the reason that 
their constitutions 
were not evolved 
from earlier sys- 
tems in those 
lands, nor in any 
degree borrowed 
from other lands, 
but were the orig- 
i n a 1 conceptions 
and creations of 
the emigrant farm- 
ers who founded 
those states. 

"The Orange 
constitution is a 
brief and explicit 
document of liber- 
al tone. It grants 
citizenship on 
equal and easy 
terms to all white 
men, makes all cit- 
izens eligible t o 
office, guarantees 
freedom of speech, 
of the press, and 
of public meeting, 

establishes religious freedom and equality, and makes the courts 
independent of the legislative and executive departments of gov- 
ernment. The legislature consists of one chamber, elected by the 
people, and it has power to amend the constitution by three- 
fourths majorities in two annual sessions and to impeach the 
President by a three-fourths majority. The President is elected 
by all the people. He has no veto power, and his own acts and 
orders may be reversed by the legislature. 

"The Transvaal constitution is much longer, much involved 
and obscure in meaning. It welcomes all comers to the republic, 
but declares that equality between the white and colored races 
shall not be tolerated either in state or church. It forbids the 
existence within the republic of any Roman Catholic churches or 
of any churches whatever save such as teach the doctrines of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It is said that this prohibition has to 
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some extent been tacitly ignored, so that a few churches of other 
than the Dutch faith are now tolerated. To this day, however, 
it is unlawful for a Dutch minister to baptize a negro, to admin- 
ister the Eucharist 
to him, or to per- 
form the marriage 
ceremony over a ne- 
gro couple, the Boer 
belief being that the 
negroes have no 
souls. The supreme 
authority is nom- 
inally vested in a 
legislative body, 
elected, but not in a 
representative man- 
ner, to which only 
members of t_h e 
Reformed Dutch 
church are eligible. 
This legislature may 
alter or amend the 
constitution at any 
time at will. All 
laws must, however, 
be proposed to it by 
the President of the 
republic, who is 
elected by popular 
vote, and who must, 

of course, be a member of the Reformed Dutch church. All mem- 
bers of the cabinet, as indeed all government officers, must belong 
to that church. There is a second legislative chamber, with no 
real power whatever. The courts were originally independent, 
but have now been made subordinate to the executive, and have 
been forbidden to interpret or to pass upon the constitutionality 
of laws. No person who is of negro blood or whose parents in 
any of four generations back belonged to a native race can own 
land or enjoy civil rights. 

"It will be seen from this brief review that the Transvaal con- 
stitution is as illiberal and bigoted as that of the Orange State is 
liberal and generous. This difference may have had, and proba- 




DR. LE YDS, 
European representative of the Transvaal. 



bly did have, its origin in the difference between the dispositions 
and purposes of the two communities. It has doubtless had its 
effect upon the development and progress of the two states, and 
goes far toward accounting for the peaceful and prosperous career 
of the Orange State and the stormy and disastrous career of the 
Transvaal. If now the two states are merged in the British 
domain the change of governmental system will seem revolution- 
ary to the Boers of the Transvaal, while to their kinsmen of the 
Orange State it will be scarcely perceptible." — The New York 
Tribune. 

Black Races in South Africa.—" Both British and Boers have 
reason to fear the attitude of the blacks in the war. There is a 
native question in South Africa that grows more perplexing as 
the Kafirs thrive and multiply. Their districts and reservations 
are the most densely peopled parts of South Africa. In Cape 
Colony they outnumber the whites five to one, and in Natal fifteen 
to one. In Basutoland there are only 6oo whites to 218,000 
natives. In spite of the large influx of white men in the Trans- 
vaal, the blacks of that country were estimated, in 1806, to out- 
number the whites three to one. The Orange Free State alone 
has no native question of a serious nature, the Afrikanders equal- 
ling the blacks in numbers. But the state has had frequent trou- 
ble with the natives outside its frontiers, and particularly with, 
the Basutos. 

"The Basutos are now said to be rising against the Boers, 
whom they accuse of having ill-treated them in the gold-fields 
and of robbing native miners of their wages. Their district is a 
British crown colony surrounded on all sides by British and Boer 
territory. There is no certainty that the quarter of a million 
Basutos would not turn against the British as readily as against 
the Boers if opportunity favored. Their grievances against both 
Dutch and English are deep-seated and of long standing. They 
have had repeated wars with the Orange Free State, which se- 
cured a slice of Basuto soil before the remainder was taken under 
British protection. The attempt of Cape Colony to disarm them 
resulted in a war that cost the Cape $30,000,000. The prohibition 
of liquor, the collection of the hut tax, the suppression of many 
of the chiefs, are among other causes of discontent that, at times, 
have led to disorder. Their mountain valleys are most fruitful 
and the people have made considerable progress in civilization, 
but, after all, they have the mountaineer's love of independence, 
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BRITISH LEADERS IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 



as they have shown in their hard-fought battles with the whites 
around them. There is no telling how far they may be able to 
intensify the present troubles, but that they may oppose one or 
both of the hostile nations is the fact that excites anxiety." — The 
Nrw York Sun. 

Boera Not Slaveholders. — "There is one mistaken idea about 
the Boers that seems to be prevalent in this country and espe- 
cially among the colored people, and this is that the Boers are 
slaveholders. Slavery does not exist in the Transvaal, and never 
did. The nearest approach to slavery in South Africa is in Rho- 
desia, the territory of the British South Africa Compauy, and in 
Griqualand, where the diamond-mines of Kimberley are located. 
They have there, under the British flag, what is known as 'the 
compound system, 1 which is slavery for a term of years. In the 
gold-mines of the Transvaal the natives work for money wages 
and are free to come and go as they like, tho since the present 
trouble the Kafirs have been sent out of the Transvaal— their 
homes are all outside — for fear of a native uprising against the 
unprotected homes of the Boers. One of the complaints of the 



mine-owners is that the Boers wil. not allow the compound sys- 
tem in the Transvaal. The Boers, however, do not accord the 
blacks any political franchises. In Cape Colony the blacks have 
theoretically the right to vote, but very few of them ever do so. 
Slavery formerly existed in Cape Colony, but the last of it dis- 
appeared there over sixty years ago." — The Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel. 



What Oom Paul really needs in his business is a rousing old rainy season. 
— The Seattle Post-Intelliceiuer. 

When the white man happens to be a Hoer, Mr. Kipling is in favor of ta- 
king his burden away from him. — The Detroit Xeivs. 

Fhom certain pointsof view, notably that of London, the man who strikes 
you before you have had time to tie his hands is a wunton aggressor. — 1 he 
Detroit Xt-rrs. 

IT might be to Great Britain's advantage if the sun set on some of her 
possessions and made it possible to call the game on account of darkness. — 
The Detroit Xr.cs. 

Sad Outlook. — It is pitiful to comtemplate the distress which would be 
brought upon the country if the war in South Africa should bring on a 
diamond famine just at the beginning of winter.— 1 he Kansas City Star. 
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TH E PRESIDENT'S DECLARATION OF HIS 
POLICY. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY'S alleged lack of a program has 
long been a favorite theme of the opposition press. It has 
been charged that he intended to let the currency problem solve 
itself, without any definite movements toward either gold or 
silver ; and that he is at a loss what to do when the Filipinos are 
finally subdued — whether to prepare them for independent self- 
government, or to retain them permanently under our rule. On 
his recent Western trip, however, the President has met this 

charge of indecision 




1896. 1899. 

—Ohio Republican Campai/pt Cartoon. 



by declaring plainly 
for the gold standard 
and for the perma- 
nent retention of the 
Philippines. At 
Ackley, Iowa, after 
dwelling on the 
general business im- 
provement and pros- 
perity, he said:;** We 
are on a gold basis 
and we mean to stay 
there." At Cleve- 
land, after speaking 
of patriotism and 
th flag as applied 
to the military operations in the Philippines, he said: "Peace 
will come, and I trust and believe, come shortly, and we will 
be able to give to those people in the Philippines a government 
of liberty and law — a government which will encourage their best 
aspirations and their noblest aims — a government under the un- 
disputed sovereignty of the United States. " At Minneapolis he 
said of the Philippines, that they "will be retained under the 
benign sovereignty of the United States I do not permit myself to 
doubt." 

The President's continual allusions to prosperity and the flag, 
however, have given the opposition press a new grievance, for, 
they aver, he is trying to create the impression that any one who 
is opposed to the Administration is opposed to the flag and to 
prosperity — a proposition which they are unwilling to admit. 
The Ohio Republican state committee, as will be seen by two 
cartoons given herewith, are also bringing into service the ap- 
peals of prosperity and patriotism. 

Imperialism Announced. — "Congress is likely to do his bid- 
ding, for even did he make this important announcement [as to 
the Philippines] without some assurance that he would be sup- 
ported by that body, the influence of the Administration is so 
great that successful resistance to his plans is hardly possible. 
He has one step more only to take to round out the policy to 
which his argument leads. He has yet to define the nature of 
that power of Congress ; are our bill of rights and our Constitu- 
tion to be extended in full to those islands and to control Con- 
gress in exercising its powers over them, or are these to be 
dropped when it is acting as the sovereign of the Philippines? 
Are they to be with us and of us, or an outside people for Con- 
gress to play with ? All the argument so far leads to the idea 
that they are to be our subjects. . . . For the present, we can 
be assured of the permanent annexation of the islands ; and this 
is an important announcement. It is no longer possible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that the President's idea is that we are to 
have under one government two kinds of citizens. Mr. McKinley 
is launched into imperialism. If he follows the line indicated, 
we believe it means his defeat in the convention or, if not there, 
at the polls. It is by no means certain now that it is not too late 
for him to turn back ; that a new policy would not mean a new 
candidate. We believe that the more President McKinley's an- 
nouncement at Minneapolis yesterday is studied, the more fully 
its import is comprehended, the more startling it will appear to 



the American people. Governor Scofield did but simple justice 
to the matter when he summed up the case by saying that such 
a doctrine carried into effect means the destruction of our repub- 
lican form of government."— The Milwaukee Journal (Dem.). 

Freedom Greater Without the Ballot. — "The one promise 
which the President makes is that which he has full power to 
carry out, namely, that under the United States flag in the far- 
off islands there shall come greater freedom, broader justice, and 
better government for all the inhabitants. These are the ends 
for which self-government is instituted, and unless those ends 
can be reached such government is a farce and a failure ; but if 
they are reached it matters little whether the ballot has much or 
little to do with the process. There are British provinces and 
colonies, as everybody knows, in which Crokers and Tammany 
leaders are unknown, but where justice and real freedom are not 
unknown. This country has tried in many localities and many 
forms to manufacture a genuine free government out of ignorant 
inhabitants by balloting machinery. It knows something of the 
results attained in some Southern States and in some Northern 
cities. If it can not make ballots turn out better government 
than military or executive orders, it is not going to turn over the 
Philippine Islands to savagery under pretense of making them 
free. The President not only grasps this distinction firmly, but 
has profound faith that the great majority of Americans are able 
to grasp it. His speeches never tell the level-headed voters of 
this country that we are going to work miracles and to create 
wisdom and habits of self restraint and respect for order and law 
among semi-civilized tribes, merely by putting ballots into their 
hands. Instead, he tells the voters that this nation proposes to 
create good government and free government by the best and 
quickest means it can, giving to the inhabitants as large a share 
therein as they may be found capable of conducting. In that re- 
spect these speeches are helping to educate American voters, 
precisely as American government in the outlying dependencies 
is helping to educate their inhabitants in the qualities necessary 
to make self-government a success. " — The New York Tribune 
(Rep.). 

Where Does Congress Come In ?— " While the President has 
definitely announced on his Western trip that the question of ex- 
pansion is no longer open, Secretary Long, who travels on the 
same train, has explained that the said expansion was accom- 
plished once and for all when the treaty was accepted by Con- 
gress. That the Senate itself, however, after voting on the 
treaty, supposed that the expansion question was not thereby 
settled was proved when the McEnery resolution was passed to' 
the effect that ' it is 
not intended ' by 
' the ratification of 
the treaty of peace 
with Spain ' to 'per- 
manently annex said 
islands as an inte- 
gral part of the ter- 
ritory of the United 
States.' Later on, 
the Bacon resolu- 
tion, pledging the 
United States to 
treat the Filipinos 
like the Cubans, met 
with a tie vote in the 
9enate, being sup- 
ported by Senators 
who had voted for 
the treaty, and was 
beaten only by the 
ballot of tho Vice- 
President, Mr. Ho- 
bart. The truth is — and no one with a memory can dispute it— that 
a treaty of simple annexation of the Philippines could not have 
passed the Senate. The Administration knew it. and at the time 
used the argument that the treaty was a treaty of peace, and 
should be ratified in order to bring the technical state of war with 
Spain to an end. Having forced upon the country an annexa- 
tion which the constitutional majority of the Senate did not want, 
on the plea that it was no permanent annexation at all, the Pre'si- 
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dent now declares that the country has expanded, that the only 
living issue is one of contraction, while his Secretary of the Navy 
points to the ratification of the treaty as the act that settled the 
expansion issue. The country has heard much about the power 
and 4 wisdom ' of Congress in this matter, but where Congress 
comes in, except to be buncoed and led by the nose, is a mys- 
tery."— The Springfield Republican (Jnd.). 

"German Vote All Right."— "One of the most significant 
decorations in Milwaukee when the President visited that city on 
Monday was a legend on the front of the residence of a German 
citizen reading : ' Long live our new possessions ; German vote 
all right. ' Other incidents of the President's stay in Milwaukee, 
such as his reception by the Deutscher Club and the speech of 
welcome of Congressman Esch, who is the son of a German im- 
migrant and who came out emphatically for expansion, go to 
show where the German- Americans stand on the Philippine ques- 
tion. It has been the boast of the Democrats both in Ohio and 
Iowa that a large number of German citizens would vote with 
them, and it is on the strength of this hope that the Democrats 
have been claiming Ohio and a largely increased vote in Iowa. 
Milwaukee, however, is as German a city as there is in the 
United States, and is as fair a barometer of German opinion as 
can be found. And the indications given in that city go to show 
that the Democrats will be disappointed in the hope that the 
Germans are anti-expansionists and that they will vote with the 
Democratic Party on that question."— The Philadelphia Press 
[Rep-). 



THE ANTI-EXPANSION CONFERENCE. 

THE event of the " anti-imperialist " convention in Chicago 
*■ that has attracted the most attention was the address of 
Carl Schurz, in which he gathered together and presented in 
forcible fashion the principal criticisms urged by the opponents 
of the President's policy. Most of these have already been 
brought forward, altho not always so ably, by the daily press ; 
but he did not stop with criticism. Recognizing that the anti- 
expansionists " have often been taunted with having no definite 
policy to propose, " he proceeded to outline one. He said : 

"In the first place, let it be well understood that those are 
cgregiously mistaken who think that if by a strong military effort 
the Philippine war be stopped, everything will be right and no 
more question about it. No, the American trouble of conscience 
will not be appeased, and the question will be as big and virulent 
as ever, unless the close of the war be promptly followed by an 
assurance to the islanders of their freedom and independence, 
which assurance, if given now, would surely end the war without 
more fighting. 

"We propose, therefore, that it be given now. Let there be at 
once an armistice between our forces and the Filipinos. Let the 
Philippine Islanders at the same time be told that the American 
people will be glad to see them establish an independent govern- 
ment, and to aid them in that task as far as may be necessary ; 
that, if the different tribes composing the population of the 
Philippines are disposed, as at least most of them, if not all, are 
likely to be, to attach themselves in some way to the government 
already existing under the presidency of Aguinaldo, we shall 
obeerfully accept that solution of the question, and even, if re- 
quired, lend our good offices to bring it about ; and that mean- 
while we shall deem it our duty to protect them against interfer- 
ence from other foreign powers — in other words, that with regard 
to them we mean honestly to live up to the righteous principles 
with the profession of which we commended to the world our 
Spanish war. 

"And then let us have in the Philippines to carry out this pro- 
gram, not a small politician, nor a meddlesome martinet, but a 
statesman of large mind and genuine sympathy, who will not 
merely deal in sanctimonious cant and oily promises with a string 
to them, but who will prove by his acts that he and we are honest ; 
who will keep in mind that their government is not merely to suit 
us, bat to suit them ; that it should not be measured by standards 
which we ourselves have not been able to reach, but be a govern- 
ment of their own, adapted to their own conditions and notions— 



whether it be a true republic, like ours, or better, or a dictatorship 
like that of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, or an oligarchy like the one 
maintained by us in Hawaii, or even something like the boss rule 
we are tolerating in New York and Pennsylvania." 

Mr. Schurz 's Proposition Considered. — " There are two essen- 
tial features in this proposition : the promise to the Filipinos of 
'freedom and independence,' and the promise to 'protect them 
from interference from other foreign powers. ' We shall not at 
the present time consider the very important points involved in 
the offer to accept conditionally the government of Aguinaldo, or 
the obvious difficulties accompanying the ascertainment of the 
wish of the islanders as to that government. We desire simply 
to call attention to the fact that the President could not make 
such an offer to the Filipinos except subject to the approval of 
Congress, and the further fact that the proposed policy involves 
rather a change of methods than one of avowed purposes. The 
President in his recent speeches has repeatedly said that the Fili- 
pinos will have all the freedom and self-government consistent 
with the preservation of order and the maintenance of our obliga- 
tions and duties to other nations. What Mr. Schurz proposes is 
all the freedom and independence consistent with a protectorate. 
Now the difference between a protectorate of the Philippine 
Islands in their present condition, so far as that is known, and an 
actual exercise of sovereignty for the purpose of giving the peo- 
ple of the islands all the self-government that they can safely use, 
is really a very difficult one to define, and in practise one that is 
pretty sure to vanish. If we assume to forbid all interference 
with the 'independent ' government that may be established with 
our consent and aid, we must also assume the responsibility for 
the action of that government. If we are to be responsible for its 
action, we must be in a condition in some degree to control such 
action. The absolute independence of the government is, in 
either case, impracticable. In reality, therefore, the proposition 
of Mr. Schurz does not differ essentially from the professed policy 
of the Administration. The avowed object of both is substan- 
tially the same. Whether the Administration is carrying out its 
avowed object, and how its methods should be changed in that re- 
gard, are important questions that deserve careful consideration." 
— The New York Times (Ind.). 

The True Patriotism.— "The names of the participants in this 
meeting come almost entirely from the list of those who helped to 
make Mr. McKinley President. Some of them are of those who 
have grown old in the service of the Republican Party and the 
nation. The mainsprings of this meeting are conscience and de- 
votion to the rights of man and the principles of Democratic gov- 
ernment They are fundamental in human life and conduct. 
The President says that guns have been fired, that war exists, 
and that all must rally to his support, whether he is right or 
wrong. But free-born American citizens never have been rallied 
against the sharp promptings of their better natures, and never 
can be. Official action becomes impotent to command general 
assent when it crosses the line from right to wrong, and flies in 
the face of the dearest national traditions and the higher instincts 
of the human heart. The organized power of the American state 
failed when, under the direction of a slave oligarchy, it attempted 
to compel American citizens to crush their humane feelings and 
obey the laws denying to human beings the commonest rights of 
men, because conscience is a mightier power than all statute laws 
and official acts ; and the present very similar attempt must fail 
for the same reason. The protest being voiced at Chicago is the 
protest of an awakening American conscience against the efforts 
to subdue an alien people through fire and blood, to crush their 
God-given aspirations to nationality, and to tie them in imperial 
triumph to the car of a perverted democracy. It can not be 
silenced, and it should and must be heard. . . . The sentiment 
which this conference represents is well expressed in Mr. Schurz's 
closing words : 'Our country — when right to be kept right ; when 
wrong to be put right. ' True patriotism knows of no other rule 
of guidance." — The Springfield Republican (Jnd.). 

"When it is asserted that the war with the Tagals might have 
been prevented by a temporizing or yielding policy it is a suffi- 
cient answer to point to South Africa. Eighteen years have 
passed since Gladstone adopted that course in dealing with the 
Boers. To escape further bloodshed he made sweeping conces- 
sions, and in the shadow of a humiliating army reverse at that 
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The settlement did not settle. . . . Decidedly there are some 
things worse than war, and a Gladstone peace is one of them. 
We could have laid in Pandora's bo* for ourselves by paltering 
with Aguinaldo in the same way." — The St. Louis Globe- Demo- 
crat (Ref.). 



GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES. 

T "\R. ADNA FERRIN WEBER, fellow in economics and 
social science in Columbia University and deputy commis- 
sioner of labor statistics of New York State, has compiled a vol- 
ume of 500 pages giving the statistics of city growth the world 
over, in which some interesting facts appear concerning cities in 
this country. The trend of our times is strikingly shown in a 
table on the first page, in which present-day Australia is com- 
pared with the America of a century ago. Dr. Weber says : " The 
Australia of to-day has the population of the America of 1790; 
it is peopled by men of the same race ; it is liberal and progres- 
sive and practical ; it is a virgin country with undeveloped re- 
sources ; it is, to an extent, politically and socially independent 
of European influence. But Australia is of the nineteenth, rather 
than of the eighteenth century ; and that is the vital fact which 
explains the striking difference in the distribution of population 
brought out by the introductory comparison. What is true of the 
Australia of 1891 is, in a greater or less degree, true of the other 
countries in the civilized world." Here is the table : 

1790. 

Population of the United States 3,939,314 

Population of cities of 10.000 or more 123,551 

Proportion living in cities of 10,000 or more 3.14 per cent. 

1891: 

Population of the 7 colonies of Australia 3,809,895 

Population of cities of 10.000 or more 1,264,283 

Proportion living in cities of 10,000 or more 33.20 per cent. 

As for the United States, where there were 210,873 persons liv- 
ing in six cities in 1800, we find 18.284,385 living in 448 cities in 
1800. While the population of the entire country has increased 
twelvefold in the century, the urban population has increased 
eighty-sevenfold. This rapid increase did not begin until 1820; 
it was then that the era of canals began, followed closely by the 
era of railways, building up commercial centers, and stimulating 
industry. 

It is a common error to suppose that the rate of city growth has 
been steadily increasing. This is far from true. The decade 
ending with 1850 lacked but 1 per cent, of doubling our city popu- 
lation, a record which has never since been equaled. In fact, 
from 1850 to 1880 the rush to the cities became less and less ; after 
the 99-per-cent. gain of 1840-50, the gain for 1850-60 was but 75 
per cent., for 1860-70 but 59 per cent., and for 1870-80 but 40 per 
cent., rising, however, in 1880-90 to 61 per cent. The accelera- 
tion for 1880-90 Dr. Weber explains by a table showing that our 
manufactures, whose rate of increase had been steadily declining 
from 1860-80, made a remarkable advance in that decade, the 
capital, number of employees, and net value of product increas- 
ing 100 per cent, over the previous decade. That busy decade 
saw the number of towns of 8.000 population or more rise from 
286 to 448 in number, and increase from 11,318,547 to 18,284,385 
in population. 

The distribution of our city population is no less interesting. 
Dr. Weber says : 

"One half the entire urban population of the United States is 
in the North Atlantic States and four fifths in the territory north 
of the Ohio and Missouri rivers, a fact of considerable social, 
political, and economic significance, and one that will help to ex- 
plain the results of election contests and legislative battles where 
the economic interests of different communities come into con- 
flict." 



More than half the city population, again, is concentrated in 
five States, in the following order of population : New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio. In the District of 



1. England I 
and Wales f 
3. Scotland..... 
3. Australia 




(7 colonies). \"' 

4. Belgium 

5. Saxony 

6. Netherlands .... 

7. Turkey I 
in Europe ( 

8. China •' 

9. Uruguay 

10. Prussia 

11. Germany 

11. Argentina 

13. United State*. . . 

15. France 

16. Denmark 

17. Spain 

18. Italy i 

19. Bavaria 

90. Ireland 

3i. Canada 

33. Chile 

33. Norway 

24. Switzerland,.... 
37. Austria 

28. Hungary 

29. Egypt 

30. Ecuador 

31. Venezeula 

33. Rumania 

34. Greece 

35. Sweden 

36. Central America 

37. Japan 

39. Mexico 

41. Transvaal 

43. Portugal 

45. Bulgaria 

47. Brazil 

49. Russia 

52. British India .... 
56. Servia 

(Copyright 1st*, by th« OotamMa Studio in lllatory, Economics, and Public Law.) 

DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION DWELLING IK 
CITIES AT THE LATEST CENSUSES. 

1. Percentage of total population dwelling in cities of 100,000+; 3, in cities 
of 20,000-100,000 ; 3, in cities of 10,000-30,000. The entire length of the bars 
therefore represents the percentage of city dwellers in the total population 
of the conntries named. Broken ends indicate lack of satisfactory statistics 
for exact measurements. 

Columbia and in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and 
New Jersey more than half the people live in cities ; twelve other 
States have more than a quarter of their inhabitants in cities ; 
fifteen have more than a tenth, and twelve, most of them in the 
South, have less than one tenth. North Dakota, Idaho, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory have no 
cities. Iowa has a much smaller city population than the sur- 
rounding States, and the Iowa people believe that the growth of 
their cities has been checked by railway discriminations which 
have favored Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Omaha, as against 
their own commercial centers, "and," says Dr. Weber, "this is 
indeed the only adequate explanation." He gives a graphic view 
of our city growth in the following table : 



Classes of cities. 


^1800.^ 
Xo. Population, 


.—1850.^ 
Xo. Population, 


-—1890. — . 

No, Population. 


100,000 -f- . . . 

20,000 — 100,000 .... 
I0,000 20,000 


5 


201,416 


6 

1 

36 


'•303,338 
878,343 
495.19° 


28 

'37 
180 


0,697,960 
5.202,007 
2,380,110 


Total, 10,000+... 


5 


201,416 


66 


2,766,870 


345 


17,280,077 



The small towns and rural districts, in spite of the rush city- 
ward, still contain. Dr. Weber estimates, more than 70 per cent, 
of the entire population of the United States. 
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COLUMBIA'S VICTORY OVER THE SHAM- 
ROCK. 

COMMENT on the races for the America's cup have revealed 
only the kindest feelings for Sir Thomas Lipton and his 
boat from the first race to the last — many papers evincing a will- 
ingness to let him win any number of races short of the necessary 
three, or to try again and win some other cup. Every one who 
had to do with the Columbia comes in for a measure of praise, 
and the general conclusion is drawn that the British are the best 
sailors the world around— except the Yankees. The dates of the 
previous races for the America's cup, with the names of the 
yachts and the results may be seen in the following table : 

1851 — On August 32 the yacht America won the cup from the English cutter 
Aurora. 

1870— On August 8 the schooner Magic won from the English schooner Cam- 
bria. 

1871— On October :6 and 18 the schooner Columbia defeated the English 
schooner Livonia. 

On October 19 the /.iivtiia defeated the Co/umbia, the Columbia being 
disabled. 

On October 21 and 23 the schooner Sapplio easily outsailed the Eng- 
lish boat. 

1876 — On August 11 and 12 the schooner Madeline won from the Canadian 

schooner Countess of Duffer in. 
1&81— On November 9 and 10 the sloop Mischief won from the Canadian sloop 

Atlanta. 

1SS5 — On September 14 and 16 the sloop Puritan defeated the English cutter 
Genesta. 

1S86 — On September 9 and 11 the sloop Mayflower won from the English cut- 
ter Galatea. 

13S7 — On September 27 and 30 the sloop Volunteer defeated the English cut- 
ter Tniitle. 

— On October 7, 9, and 13 the sloop Vigilant won from the English cutter 

I alkyrie by a narrow margin. 
— On September 7 the Defender easily outsailed Lord Dunraven's Val- 
kyrie ///., winning by 6m. 40s. 

On September 10 the Valkyrie III. fouled t^e Defender shortly after 
the start. The English yacht defeuted the Defender by 47s. Because 
of the foul the Defender protested and the protest was allowed. 

On September 12 the Valkyrie III. withdrew immediately after cross- 
ing the line, and the Defender sailed over the course alone. 

Congratulations All Around. — "'The Columbia has won on 
her merits, and she is the better boat,' says Sir Thomas in the 
frank, manly manner of the genuine sportsman who, defeated, 
acknowledges the superiority of his rival fully and freely. ' My 
opponents have treated me not only fairly, but generously, ' he 
says, and then adds, with the indomitable spirit of a plucky 
yachtsman whom you may defeat, but can not discourage, 'I 
shall challenge again.' Welcome, Sir Thomas, on your return! 
No challenger has ever come to New York waters who so agreea- 
bly impressed not only yachtsmen but the public by his straight- 
forward, manly bearing. The cheers that broke forth from the 
crowd about The Herald office yesterday when the result was 
announced were first for the Columbia. But they were followed 
by equally hearty ones for the Shamrock and her owner. They 
told a pleasant message to you — that you were going back with- 
out the cup, but carrying with you the regards of an American 
sport-loving public who respect and admire a worthy challenger. 
The Columbia' s victory has been so decisive that it leaves discus- 
sion of the races open to no ifs' and ands and buts. At every 
point of sailing, in every sort of weather, in the light airs of the 
first meetings and in the half gale in which the boats rushed home 
yesterday, the Co/umbia showed her superiority. Her triumph 
was complete, and by no uncertain, narrow margin, and it was a 
triumph for her designer, for Mr. Iselin, for Mr. Morgan, for 
skippers, crew — for every one concerned. . . . Heretofore in the 
cup contests there have been serious complaints that the course 
was not kept free of the accompanying fleet of steamboats and 
that the racers were much interfered with. Captain Evans. U. 
S. N., who has been in control of the patrol fleet throughout the 
Shamrock-Columbia races, performed the seemingly impossible 
feat of clearing and keeping clear the course, and deserves con- 
gratulations upon the excellent service he rendered. No one 
can say that ' a fair field and no favor ' was lacking in the contests 
just concluded — thanks to Captain Evans." — The New York 
Herald. 

But What about Our Merchant Marine ? — " We need not 
wonder at the zeal with which the Briton pursues tae America's 
cop. It is the only aquatic trophy which is not already in his 



possession. When George Steers built the America and an en- 
terprising 'syndicate, ' as we should say now, took her into British 
waters to 'hunt mugs,' we were already, or still, a maritime 
nation to be reckoned with. Our tonnage afloat and on blue 
water was second only to that of Great Britain, and second by a 
small margin. In i860, when the era of wood and canvas was 
about to give way to the era of steam and iron, the British ton- 
nage afloat was to the American, in thousands of tons, as 5.710 
to 5,299. It was the year before the America's visit and victory 
that Richard Cobden said in the House of Commons that 

"Mf the spirit of America were once aroused and her resentment excited, 
her mercantile marine alone — the growth of commerce the result of a low 
taxation and a prosperous people — her mercantile marine alone would be 
more than a match for any war navy that exists on the Continent of Eu- 
rope.' 

" It seems strange enough to recall those old panegyrics now, 
when they have so long ceased to be» true or plausible, thanks to 
the Morrill tariff, aggravated by the succeeding McKinleyism 
and Dingleyism. Thanks to our obsolete navigation laws and 
the maintenance of them by John Roach and John Roach's suc- 
cessors, who do not desire to be bothered with competition, we 
have disappeared altogether from rivalry with Great Britain, or 
with anybody else, for the carrying trade of the world. The con- 
trast of the figures of i860 with those of 1897 can not be gratifying 
to any patriotic American. For the figures of 1897, given, as be- 
fore, in thousands of tons, show that the tonnage of Great Britain 
afloat is to that of the United States as 13,641 104,769. Great 
Britain is first, and, as was reported to the Queen of the race in 
the Solent, in which the America's cup was won, 'There is no 
second.' . . . But now that we have shown our ability to com- 
pete with Great Britain in British markets in such refined 'manu- 
factures of iron and steel ' as locomotives and bridges, the ques- 
tion why we can not compete with them in such manufactures of 
iron and steel as steamships will more and more perplex the 
shipbuilders." — The New York limes. 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Evf.N the worst enemies of t lie Manna administration will not claim that 
it ever betrayed a trust. — The Detroit .\etvs. 

It looks as if Sir Thomas would he obliged to go home and do his drink- 
ing out of a tin dipper for another year.— The Chicago Record. 

Those "Hi>MK Ki nds." — As for Admiral Sampson, he is evidently ex- 
pected to go to the Home for the Friendless.— The Detroit Xexvs. 

Mr, Robkkt> ought to seek an island, become sultan of something, and 
usk for an increase of salary.— The Memphis Com men /*//-.-///» .//. 

Why this criticism of Bryan asking $:ma talk for his talk ? Does it not 
to that extent show he is out for sound money r — /he Philadelphia Tunes, 

"Who made Dewey admiral V* is a question causing some discussion. 
Confidentially, the man who did it was Dewey. — The St. Tvuis iilope-/)ttno- 
era/. 

IF Kansas farmers can not get help to gather their corn crop they might 
send over to Sulu and purchase a consignment of slaves.— The Chua\ r o 
Record. 

"SHK has a heart of stone." he said bitterly. ** Was it cut by union 
tabor?" anxiously inquired the walking delegate. — The Chicago Hi<utng 
Tost. 

Various high-minded Senators are advocating the appointment of a 
" trust examiner " to watch, monopolies. Who will watch the examiner*— 
The Meiv J ork Journal. 

As Otis is a methodical man, the insurgents must know by this ti.ne 
which days in the week he captures certain towns, so that they can act a« - 
cordingly.— The Chicago Record. 

If Mr. McKinley is right and the Almighty is responsible for the Admin- 
istration's Philippine policy, Mr. Bryan may as well make up his mind 
face a heresy trial. — The Detroit Xetvs. 

AT THF Cki.frr \ tion.— " Who are the important-looking men with 
broad smiles and big badges ? " ** That's the reception committee." "And 
who's the modest-looking fellow, off there in the corner?" " Oh, that's 
Dewey ."—Philadelphia Xorth American. 

HtKK is a quotation from the Boers' national hymn : 

"Waal hoog nou in ons heldre lug, 
Transvaalse vri meidsvlag ! 
Ons vijande is weggevlug, 
Ons blink'n blijer dag." 

H John Bull thinks he is going to have a walkover m the Transvaal he 
had better wear extra-soled boot*. — /he /mui>- ille ( .•uner-jtwi nal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



ZANCWILL'S "CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO." 

jV/IR. ISRAEL ZANGWILLS novel of Jewish domestic life 
in London, tho as far removed as a book could well be 
from the dramatic, has nevertheless furnished the basis for a play 
that has been received with favor by the public and with praise 

by most of the crit- 
ics. For some weeks 
an English play 
called "The Ghetto" 
has been performed 
in New York, but 
Mr. Zangwill'splay, 
for which the public 
has been expectant- 
ly waiting, made its 
first appearance in 
New York at the 
Herald Square The- 
ater on the evening 
of October 16 before 
a large and thor- 
oughly interested 
audience. 

In Harper's 
Weekly, Mr. John 
Corbin gives the fol- 
lowing outline of the 
play: 

"Mr. Zangwill's 
scenes of realism de- 
velop a true and in- 
evitable dramatic 
motive, and develop 
mr. Israel zangwill. it with a simplicity 

of scenic construc- 
tion and an inevitability of form worthy of comparison with the 
best plays of Ibsen. 

"The dramatic conflict is between the 
austere vigor of rabbinical law and the 
romantic freedom of the modern Christian 
world. A young commercial traveler of 
exuberant spirits places a ring bought for 
his intended bride on Hannah' s hand, and 
in a spirit of fun pronounces the critical 
words of the Jewish marriage ceremony. 
To the surprise of all. it is discovered that 
the act constitutes a legal marriage, as is 
also the case in Scotland. The only way 
out of the difficulty is to procure a ghet 
(I think they spell it so), which, accord- 
ing to Jewish law, makes Hannah a di- 
vorced woman. Subsequently Hannah 
falls in love with an Anglicized Jew, David 
Brandon (Mr. Frank Worthing), who has 
come home from a prosperous sojourn in 
Cape Colony. Hannah's father, 'Reb 
Shemuel, makes no objection to David's 
virtual apostacy, relying on his daughter's 
character and on the strength of the Jew- 
ish religious custom to reclaim him ; but 
when it transpires that David is of the 
tribe of Aaron* and by that fact a priest, 
the marriage becomes impossible, for a 
priest may not wed a divorced women. 
The Jewish law takes no account of ro- 
mantic affection; indeed, until late years 
marriage has been a purely material con- 
tract — there is no Yiddish word for what 
we call love. The great struggle of the 




drama is between this modern passion of Hannah's and her 
reverence and love for her father and for bis austere faith. For 
the moment the Jewish love of family and religion conquers, and 
the play ends with the separation of the lovers ; but the victory 
can be only for as long as the aged father lives. Perhaps the 
greatest distinction of the play, which is in many ways great, is 
the sense one gets that the rigid purity of Jewish home life and 
the spiritual majesty of Jewish worship must in the end be 
defeated before the freedom and amplitude of the life without 
the Ghetto. " 

Mr. Clement Scott, whom the British theatergoer regards as a 
Daniel come to judgment, and who is just at present in New 
York, takes a rather savage view of the play. He finds in it too 
much of " the new reforming school that tilts at convention, old 
established principles," and various other sacred things of society 
and the drama. It is a combination of "silly farce and occasion- 
ally blasphemous pantomime," and Mr. Scott is particularly 
shocked at the comic allusions to the Messiah. He says (in the 
New York Herald) : 

" When I read the plot of the Zangwill play act by act and 
scene by scene, in the newspapers yesterday I said to myself : 
' What a magnificent subject! How human, how consistent, and 
how admirable ! ' I thought of all the great plays and stories of 
renunciation that I had seen, and I was persuaded that I was to 
visit a great play. I delighted to think of the success of my fel- 
low countryman. But instead of finding a great play I had to 
content myself with one fine scene. 

"The author has selected an admirable scheme for a drama, 
but he does not know how to use the material he has chosen. He 
fritters away the best part of his play with episodical matter which 
may be very interesting to a Hebrew audience, but which is 
wholly uninteresting to a Christian one. He wastes the best part 
of his last act in showing us how people go in and come out of a 
Hebrew synagog ; most attractive to the inhabitants of the Ghetto, 
I am prepared to admit, but a little tedious to those who have not 
a camera at hand to take snap-shots at the scene of pantomime 
detail. 

" lie.fore I come to the one great scene of the play, profoundly 
interesting because human and acted with such truth, such pity, 
and such variety of temperament that it stirred us all to genuine 
delight, I must have one word to say about the comic Hebrew. 
I thought we had banished him from the stage forever. Chris- 




SCENE K*ROM " CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO." 

Blanch Bates as Hannah, and Wilton Laclcay as Reb Shemuel. 
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tians have been reproached with insulting the Hebrew faith, by 
ridiculing it with the tawdry stage Hebrew. 

" It has been reserved for Israel Zangwill to presort Pinchas, 
the Hebrew poet, who is the worst stage Hebrew ever known in 
farce or melodrama. He outdoes in vulgarity and noise and buf- 
foonery Svengali or the Drury Lane creations of Harry Jackson. 
At a time when a Henry Irving has shown us a pathetic aDd 
poetic Shylock, it has been reserved for a Zangwill to create a 
Pinchas and to put in his mouth words which made at least one 
Christian shocked at the profanity that no sense of realistic art 
can justify. 

"It is far more pleasant to dwell on the author's one dramatic 
moment, when the old rabbi expounds the law, which will sepa- 
rate David Brandon from his sweet betrothed Hannah forever. 
It is dearer to me to remember that cold shudder, that dumb 
blank despair, that horror of desolation expressed by Miss Blanche 
Bates, when the light of ber life is extinguished forever ; to recall 
the passionate indignation, the fierce revolt against the old law, 
brought into brilliant effect by Prank Worthing ; to congratulate 
Wilton Lackaye on the crowning point of a really magnificent 
and well-considered performance, natural and dignified, stately 
and human to the core. " 

The New York Evening Post says : 

"As has been explained on a previous occasion, the piece deals 
only with tho first half of the book, which relates to life in the 
Jewish quarter in East London, and Esther Ansell is shown only 
in her childhood days of bitter poverty, which are but lightly 
touched upon, and even then in a semi-humorous vein. . . . The 
prevailing spirit is one of broad and eccentric comedy, altho the 
divorce episode is illustrated with much curious and interesting 
detail which is not in the book. If it were not for this, and the 
scene between Hannah and David, these opening acts would be 
undeniably thin in texture, the humor, altho true enough to 
nature, being rather trivial, unless redeemed by character-acting 
of a kind beyond the accomplishment of any known body of the 
actors of to-day. Still, the performance was sufficiently smooth 
and lively to avoid anything like positive dulness. 

"The situation was saved by the third act, which reflects the 
spirit and ability of the book with noteworthy fidelity, provides 
an interesting glimpse into the interior of an orthodox Jewish 
household, and leads up skilfully to a scene of indisputable 
strength and pathos, in which the old rabbi shatters the hopes of 
his daughter and her lover, after raising them to the highest pitch, 
by his inexorable decision that marriage between them is, owing 
to the Mosaic law, impossible. From this moment the temporary 
success, at least, of the play was no longer in doubt." 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says : 

"Mr. Zangwill is not a great dramatist, but he has handled his 
noble theme well enough to lift the result far above the average 
level of our stage. Had his theatrical instinct matched his ele- 
vated theme and his literary instincts, this guiding motive and the 
many features which now express it and now depart from it 
would have had more organization ; but even without strong 
structure the play is something for which to give thanks. " 



SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. 

THE actual accomplishment of a great artistic conception, in 
the arch recently erected in honor of Admiral Dewey and 
the American navy, is probably more significant, both as an evi- 
dence of a vast present advance of artistic taste and as an augury of 
the future, than has been generally realized. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, 
president of the American Sculpture Society, and the chief origi- 
nator of the arch, believes that we are at last beginning to evolve 
a truly national school of painters, sculptors, and architects, and 
that the American people are showing themselves to be naturally 
more artistic than any other branch of the Germanic race. He 
says (in Ainslee's Magazine, October) : 

"The actual progress of scripture in this country has been 
most remarkable. It is not so much what we have already 
achieved, as what is underneath. Seed sown years ago is begin- 
ning to sprout. Some taste is being exercised in the erection of 



public monuments in our cities. For the first time in our nistory 
we have completed a public building decorated in a worthy and 
comprehensive style. I refer to the National Library in Wash- 
ington. We have an art committee in New York City which does 
much toward preventing the erection of statuary unworthy the 
dignity of our intellectual standard. Best of all, we have art 
societies powerful enough to arouse public interest, and to give 
any meritorious work of art good standing by a mere word of 
approval ; and, lastly, there is much encouragement in noting 
the funds for the maintenance of art scholarships that are spring- 
ing up throughout the country. The Reinhardt Fund, of Balti- 
more, now amounts to $110,000, and out of the income two or 
three art students are maintained abroad. Then we have here 
the Lazarus Fund, which amounts to $25,000 or $30,000, for 
painters. Also the Carnegie Art Gallery at Pittsburg has added 
new dignity to the cause in this country. 

"The practical good accomplished by art is that it tends to the 
spiritual elevation and ennobling of our people. The higher the 
art the better will be the effect on the masses. No one doubts, 
for instance, that good books help to make in a nation better men 
and better women. It may be said, in fact, that a nation eventu- 
ally becomes like that which it admires. Sculpture, if rightly 
put forward, will win admiration as readily as literature. It is 
only a different form of expressing the same ideas that are set 
forth by printed characters. " 



THE POE ANNIVERSARY. 

THE unveiling of Zolnay's bust of Edgar Allan Poe at the 
University of Virginia on October 7 was in several ways an 
interesting occasion. The bust itself, which we reproduced last 
week, and which brings out the highest features of Poe ' s character, 
was the inspirer of the following little poem by Father Tabb : 

TO EDGAR A1XAN POE. 

Dead fifty years ? Not so. 

Nay, fifty years ago, 
Death. Obloquy, and Spite 

To curse his ashes came ; 
But, lo' the living light, 

Beneath the breath of shame. 
Indignant, spurned the night. 

And withered them in name. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, in the course of his address, said : 

"It is the first and perhaps the most obvious distinction of 
Edgar Allan Poe that his creative work baffles all attempts to 
relate it historically to antecedent conditions ; that it detached 
itself almost completely from the time and place in which it trade 
its appearance and sprang suddenly and mysteriously from a soil 
which had never borne its like before. 

"There was nothing in the America of the third decade of the 
country which seemed to predict 'The City of the Sea,' 'Israfel, ' 
and the lines 'To Helen.' . . . Poe stood alone among bis 
contemporaries by reason of the fact that, while his imagination 
was fertilized by the movement of the time, his work was not, 
save in its originality and beauty, representative of the forces 
behind it. The group of gifted men with whom he had for the 
most part such casual connections reflected the age behind them 
or the time in which they lived ; Poe shared with them the crea- 
tive impulse without sharing the specific interests and devotions 
of the period. 

"He was primarily and distinctively the artist of his time ; the 
man who cared for his art and not for what he could say through 
it, but for what it had to say through him. Emerson, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Irving, and, in certain aspects of his 
genius, Hawthorne might have been predicted ; reading our early 
history in the light of our later development their coming seems 
to have been foreordained by the conditions of life on the new 
continent ; and later, Whitman and Lanier stand for and are 
bound up in the fortunes of the New World and its new order of 
political and social life. Poe alone among men of his eminence 
could not have been foreseen. This fact suggests his limitations, 
but it also brings into clear view the unique individuality of his 
genius and the complete originality of his work. 

" His contemporaries are explicable ; Poe is inexplicable. He 
remains the most sharply defined personality in our literary his- 
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tory. His verse and his imaginative prose stand out in bold relief 
against a background which neither suggests nor interprets him. 
One may go further and affirm that both verse and prose have a 
place by themselves in the literature of the world. ... In 'The 
City of the Sea,' ' Israfel, ' and the verses 'To Helen ' — to recall 
three of Poe's earliest and most representative poems — there is 
complete detachment from the earlier interests and occupations 
and complete escape into the world of ideality. 

" It is part of the charm of these perfect creations that they are 
free from all trace of time and toil. Out of the new world of 
work and strife suddenly magical doors were flung wide into the 
fairyland of pure songs; out of the soil, tilled with heroic labor 
and courage, a fountain suddenly gushed from unexpected 
springs." 

A pleasant feature of the event was the opportunity given to all 
visitors to examine the original record-books of the university, in 
order to convince themselves of the fact that the poet's student 
career was without taint of academic fault. While the names of 
many fellow students appear upon the same page as his with 
notes relating to reprimands, suspensions, or expulsions, his 
stands unblemished. 



EMERSON'S LETTERS TO PROFESSOR 
NORTON. 

THIRTY-FOUR letters written by Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 
the period from 1838 to 1853. have just been published in 
book-form, having already, in part at least, seen the light in one 
of the magazines. The letters were evidently written (tho there 
is no direct evidence of the fact in the book) to Charles Eliot 
Norton, who, in an introduction to the volume, asserts that in 
Emerson's letters to his friends, more even than in his poems or 
essays, are to be found his " most intimate expressions, " and " the 
most vivid illustrations of his essential individuality." 

Here is a comparison made by Emerson, in one of the letters, 
between poetry and painting : , 

"But there are fewer painters than poets. Ten men can 
awaken me by words to new hope and fruitful musing for one 
that can achieve the miracle by forms. Besides, I think the 
pleasure of the poem lasts me longer. And yet the expressive 
arts ought to go abreast, and as much genius find its way to light 
in design as in song — and probably does, so far as the artist is 
concerned -, but the eye is a speedier student than the ear ; by a 
grand or a lovely form it is astonished or delighted once for all 
and quickly appeased, while the sense of a verse steals slowly on 
the mind and suggests a hundred fine fancies before its precise 
import is finally settled. 

" Or is this wholly unjust to the noble art of design and only 
showing that I have a hungry ear but a dull eye? I shall keep 
your prints a little while, if you can spare them, until I have got 
my lesson by heart. Will you let me say that I have conceived 
more highly of the possibilities of the art sometimes in looking at 
weather stains on a wall, or fantastic shapes which the eye makes 
out of shadows by lamplight, than from really majestic and fin- 
ished pictures. " 

On sending a copy of "Confessions of Augustine " to Mr. Nor- 
ton, Emerson wrote as follows in disparagement of book-reading : 

"What better oblation could I offer the saint than the opportu- 
nity of a new proselyte ? But do not read. Why read this book 
or any book? It is a foolish conformity and does well for dead 
people. It happens to us once or twice in a lifetime to be drunk 
with some book which probably has some extraordinary relative 
power to intoxicate us and none other ; and having exhausted 
that cup of enchantment we go groping in libraries all our years 
afterward in the hope of being in Paradise again. But what bet- 
ter sign can the good genius of our times show that the old crea- 
tive force is ready to work again than the universal indisposition 
of the best heads to touch the books even of name and fame." 

Here is a characteristic bit about the Vedas, written in Concord 
in 1840: 

" What can I tell you ? Not the smallest event enlivens our lit- 



tle sandy village ; we have not even rigged out a hay-cart for a 
whortleberry party. If I look out of the window there is perhaps 
a cow ; if I go into the garden there are cucumbers ; if I look into 
the brook there is a mud turtle. In the sleep of the great beats 
there was nothing for me but to read the Vedas, the bible of the 
tropics, which I find I come back upon every three or four years. 
It is sublime as beat and night and a breathless ocean. It con- 
tains every religious sentiment, all the grand ethics which visit in 
turn each noble and poetic mind, and nothing is easier than to 
separate what must have been the primeval inspiration from the 
endless ceremonial nonsense which caricatures and contradicts it 
through every chapter. It is of no use to put away the book ; if 
I trust myself in the woods or in a boat upon the pond, nature 
makes a Brahman of me presently : eternal necessity, eternal com- 
pensation, unfathomable power, unbroken silence — this is her 
creed. Peace, she saith to me, and purity and absolute aban- 
donment — these penances expiate all sin and bring you to the 
beatitude of the ' Eight Gods. ' " 

From Nantasket Beach (1841) Emerson wrote (reminding one 
of Carlyle) : 

" My friend shall solve his own question, as I suppose whoever 
makes a wise inquiry only announces the problem on which he is 
already busy and which he will be the first to dispose of, and I 
shall gladly attend all the steps of the solution. But is it the pic- 
ture of the unbounded sea, or is it the lassitude of this Syrian 
summer, that more and more draws the cords of Will out of my 
thought and leaves me nothing but perpetual observation, per- 
petual acquiescence, and perpetual thankfulness? Shall I not be 
Turk and fatalist before to-day's sun shall set? and in this thri- 
ving New England too, full of din and snappish activity and in- 
vention and wilfulness? Can you not save me, dip me into ice- 
water, find me some girding belt, that I glide not away into a 
stream or a gas, and decease in infinite diffusion ? Reinforce me, 
I entreat you, with showing me some man, work, aim, or fact 
under the angle of practise, that I may see you as an elector and 
rejector, an agent, an antagonist, and a commander. I have 
seen enough of the obedient sea wave forever lashing the obedient 
shore. I find no emblems here that speak any other language 
than the sleep and abandonment of ray woods and blueberry pas- 
tures at home. If you know the ciphers of rudder and direction, 
communicate them to me without delay. Noah's flood and the 
striae which the good geologist finds on every mountain and rock 
seem to me the records of a calamity less universal than this 
metaphysical flux which threatens every enterprise, every 
thought, and every thinker. How high will this Nile, this Mis- 
sissippi, this ocean, rise, and will ever the waters be stayed ? " 

This from an October letter (1841) written in Concord : 

" But I have no secrets to tell you from the Old Mother. None 
have lately been told me. Lone and sad. sometimes busy and 
glad, I walk under this broad cope and these hospitable trees. 
They never seem surprised at my thoughts and seldom suffer 
their own to escape. Sometimes — rarely, I pity them. Often 
they seem to pity me. They are a great convenience, they hide 
and separate men who are often much better for being hid and 
solitary. 

" But how absurd to be writing to you on fields green or brown 
as a counterpart to your city perambulations ; as if nature were 
less present in streets, as if the country were not too strong for 
the liliput interference that strives to barricade it out ; as if it did 
not force itself into pits of theaters and cellars of markets, as if 
the air, and darkness, and space, and time were not nature— wild, 
untamable, all-containing nature. You and I, my friend, sit in 
different houses, and speak all day to different persons, but the 
differences — make the most we can of them — are trivial ; we are 
lapped at last in the same idea, we are hurried along in the same 
material system of stars, in the same immaterial system of influ- 
ences, to the same untold ineffable goal. Let us exchange now 
and then a word or a look on the new phases of the Dream." 

In a letter written in 1843 from Philadelphia, Emerson dubs 
that city "a very large granny." "I can not find any city at all, 
any unit," he says, and continues in a humorous vein : 

"If the world was all Philadelphia, altho the poultry and dairy 
market would be admirable, I fear suicide would exceedingly 
prevail. I look eagerly for the stars at night, for fear they would 
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disappear in the dull air. I have verified the fact of a sunrise 
and sunset ; and the sea. tho in a muddy complexion, really finds 
its way to these wharves. When you see what facts I explore to 
sustain ray faith, you will understand why in these extremes I 
should convulsively write to you, to try if the high world of man 
and friend still stands fast. " 

In another letter a little later on : 

"It is strange bow people act on me. I am not a pith-ball nor 
raw silk, yet to human electricity is no piece of humanity so sen- 
sible. I am forced to live in the country, if it were only that the 
streets make me desolate. Yet if I talk with a man of sense and 
kindness. I am imparadised at once. Pity that this light of the 
heart should resemble the light of the eyes in being so external 
and not to be retained when the shutters are closed. Now that I 
am in the mood of confession, you must even hear the whole. It 
is because I am so idle a member of society ; because men turn 
me by their mere presence to wood and to stone ; because I do 
not get the lesson of the world where it is set before me, that I 
need more than others to run out into new places and multiply 
my chances for observation and communion." 

Here is a brief note (1845) entirely about Wendell Phillips : 

"Have you ever heard W. Phillips? I have not learned a bet- 
ter lesson in many weeks than last night in a couple of hours. 
The core of the comet did not seem to be much, but the whole air 
was full of splendors. One orator makes many, but I think this 
the best generator of eloquence I have met for many a day, and 
of something better and grander than his own." 

Another bit about books : 

"We can like any book so little while ! Tho its pages were cut 
out of the sky, and its letters were stars, in a short time we can 
not find there, with any turning of leaves, the celestial sentences 
or the celestial scents we certainly found there once ; and I am of 
opinion that relatively to individual needs, the fiery scriptures in 
each book either disappear once for all from the context after a 
short time, or else have a certain intermittency and periodical 
obscuration, like 'revolving lights.' Perhaps, too, there are 
cycles of epiphany and eclipse in book -shops." 

Emerson's signature was almost as varied as his mental moods. 
We find once simply "W.," at other times "R. W. E.," "Waldo 
E.," "R. W. Emerson," "Waldo Emerson," and "R. Waldo 
Emerson." 



"THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE." 

MR. WILLIAM ARCHER does not agree with Dean Alford, 
Ruskin, and other British writers that America is the 
source of all pollution in the limpid well of English linguistics. 
Ruskin, it will be remembered, wrote in "Fors Clavigera: " 

"England taught the Americans all they have of speech or 
thought, hitherto. What thoughts they have not learned from 
England are foolish thoughts ; what words they have not learned 
from England unseemly words ; the vile among them not being 
able even to be humorous parrots, but only obscene mocking- 
birds." 

Naturally, says Mr. Archer (in The Pall Mall Magazine, 
September). Americans have retorted to this accusation rather 
acrimoniously. For instance, Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker, in "Our 
Common Speech, " insinuates that a " boldness of innovation " 
amounting to "absolute licentiousness" is characteristic of the 
British race. Mr. Archer, however, thinks this a compliment : 

"The suggestion leaves my British withers entirely unwrung, 
for I approve of bold innovation in language, trusting to the per- 
manence of the unfit to counteract the effects of licentiousness. 
If I could believe that we British were the bolder innovators, I 
should admit it without blenching ; but observation and proba- 
bility seem to me to point with one accord in the opposite direc- 
tion. New words are begotten by new conditions of life ; and as 
American life is far more fertile of new conditions than ours, the 
tendency toward neologism can not but be stronger in America 
than in England. America has enormously enriched the lan- 
guage, not only with new words, but (since the American mind 



is, on the whole, quicker and wittier than the English) with apt 
and luminous colloquial metaphors; and I know not why Mr. 
Tucker should disclaim the credit. He then sets forth to show 
how recent English writers are corrupting the language ; and, in 
doing so, he falls into some curious errors. Dickens was boldly 
innovating when he made Silas Wegg say, ' Mr. Boffin, I never 
bargain ' — 'haggle,' it would seem, is the proper word. But if 
Mr. Tucker will look into the matter, he will find it extremely 
probable that this was the original sense of the word 'bargain, ' 
and quite certain that it was a very early sense ; for instance — 

4 So worthless peasants bargain for their wives. 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse.' 

(1 Henry IV, V., v. 53.) 

And, in any case, is it possible to set up such a distinction be- 
tween ' bargaining ' and 'haggling' as to be worth an interna- 
tional wrangle ? " 

In the matter of pronunciation it is not to be expected, says 
Mr. Archer, that an extreme English intonation would be agree- 
able to Americans — at any rate to Americans not in the "smart 
set." Englishmen themselves laugh at a "haw-haw " intonation. 
Mr. Archer refers to the name of the present American hero by 
way of illustration of one wide difference between prevalent Eng- 
lish and American pronunciations of the long sound of "u " : 

"When I first read the works of the sagacious Mr. Dooley. I 
thought it a curiously far-fetched idea on the part of that philoso- 
pher to talk of Admiral Dewey as his 'Cousin George,' and assert 
that 'Dewey' and 'Dooley' were practically the same name. I 
had not then noticed that the American pronunciation of ' Dewey ' 
is 'Dooey, ' and that the liquid 'yoo' is very seldom heard in 
America. In the course of the five minutes I spent in the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, I heard the Chief Justice of the 
United States make this one remark : ' That, sir, is not constitoo- 
tional.' To our ears this '00' has an old-fashioned ring, like 
that of the 'ee ' in 'obleeged ' ; but to call it wrong is absurd, and 
to find it ridiculous is provincial. Very possibly it can be proved 
that had Shakespeare used the word at all, he would have said 
'constitootional ' ; but that would make the '00' neither better 
nor worse in my eyes. There always have been, and always will 
be, changing fashions in pronunciation ; and the Americans have 
as good a right to their fashion as we to ours. " 

Mr. Archer speaks of the commoner British usage, "different 
to," and remarks that while as a Scotchman he would neither use 
nor defend it, yet the use of a particular preposition in a particu- 
lar context is wholly a matter of convention in any language. 

Passing from questions of pronunciation and grammar to ques- 
tions of vocabulary, Mr. Archer expresses a sense of the great 
indebtedness of the English language, both spoken and written, 
to America : 

"I can only express my sense of the deep indebtedness of the 
English language, both literary and colloquial, to America, for 
the old words she has kept alive and the new words and phrases 
she has invented. It is a sheer pedantry — nay, a misconception 
of the laws which govern language as a living organism — to de- 
spise pithy and apt colloquialisms, and even slang. In order to 
remain healthy and vigorous, a literary language must be rooted 
in the soil of a copious vernacular, from which it can extract and 
assimilate, by a chemistry peculiar to itself, whatever nourish- 
ment it requires. It must keep in touch with life in the broadest 
acceptation of the word ; and life at certain levels, obeying a psy- 
chological law which must simply be accepted as one of the con- 
ditions of the problem, will always express itself in dialect, pro 
vincialism, slang. 

"America doubles and trebles the number of points at which 
the English language comes in touch with nature and life, and is 
therefore a great source of strength and vitality. 



That Remarkable Dumas " Discovery."— We have 
spoken upon several occasions of two manuscript tales by the 
elder Dumas which Mr. Home Gordon, in the London Outlook, 
alleged were found by M. Apostolides in the Orient, and which 
he said had never been published either in English or French. 
The genuineness of this discovery has for some time been doubted. 
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and altho it is impossible to speak with absolute decision without 
having seen the manuscripts, there appears to be little or no 
room for doubt that these " new " tales have been in print for at 
least thirty years. The American edition of the two tales is a 
translation by Alma Blakeman Jones, published in 1895. They 
correspond minutely in plot, local setting, and names of charac- 
ters with the corresponding details so mysteriously doled out by 
Mr. Home Gordon in The Outlook. They are entitled "The 
Ball of Snow" and "Sultanetta, or Tales of the Caucasus." A 
reader of The Literary Digest also writes to us that he possesses 
a Spanish edition of the latter tale, published in Paris in 1870, 
under the title : "Sultanetta, novela escrita en Frances por Ale- 
jandro Dumas." "The book," he writes, "was no doubt bound 
in Mexico "—where it was purchased by him— "and is uniform 
in edition with other novels of Dumas by the same publishers. " 



THE STRANGE SILENCE OF AMERICAN 
POETS. 

A TTENTION has been called to the lack of poetry celebrating 
**■ Admiral Dewey's achievements and the other stirring 
events in recent American history. Some one has said that if a 
British admiral had steamed into Portsmouth harbor with such a 
flawless victory and an Oriental archipelago to add to the national 
credit, Kipling, Swinburne, and all the singers of England 
"would be tumbling over each other's heels in the race for the 
best poem to celebrate the event." Indeed, within the last fort- 
night we have seen both Kipling and Swinburne piping forth 
notes of patriotic fervor even before England's new war was 
begun. But in America it has been wholly different, tho we have 
with us still such poets as Stedman, Markham, Aldrich, and 
Stoddard. A writer in Literature (October 13) says: 

"The events of the past eighteen months have involved greater 
changes in the American spirit than any other events since the 
time of Lincoln, but despite the momentous quality of these 
changing conditions our poets have been silent, and it is wholly 
proper to ask why. Surely it can not be that there is none among 
them who approves. We can not believe that the brotherhood of 
poets is unanimously unappreciative of the great national stride 
forward that has been made by the American people. The small 
coterie of Boston statistical sonneteers surely do not voice the 
sentiments of the whole mass of American poets — yet they are as 
still as the voice of conscience at a meeting of Tammany braves ; 
as unproductive as tho they had been ordered out on strike by a 
grand-master poet representing Pegasus Union No. 66. 

"It seems inexplicable, and yet if we look over the output of 
poetry in the United States since 1875, say, perhaps we shall find 
the reason. Frankly, what really great poems have been pub- 
lished by our home-made singers in the past quarter-century ? 
Barring Mr. Aldrich's 'Wyndbam Towers' — in no sense an 
American poem — what American poet has added to his laurels in 
that time with or without an American theme ? Indeed, have. our 
poets really tried to write anything but highly polished verses 
reflecting the languor of the drawing-room rather than the 
vigor of life? We must confess that there is no convincing evi- 
dence that anyone of them has really attempted anything beyond 
the establishment of his own technical cleverness. There has 
been polishing beyond measure ; brilliant technic unending ; daz- 
zling obscurity past unraveling ; but of true poetry, the real thing 
that sets a man's soul aglow, makes his pulses beat like the tattoo 
of a drum, and inspires him to feel that the removal of Gibraltar 
by a movement of the hand is child's play, of this we have had 
none at all. 

"It is a sad condition, but it seems to us to explain the present 
situation. 

" Our poets are thinking not of what they shall say, for that lies 
close at hand, but of how they shall say it, and meanwhile the 
tide which leads on to fortune and fame is beginning to ebb, and 
the opportunity is slipping away. 

"It is either this or one other possible explanation that is the 
true one. In a period of technic and obscurity as the prevailing 
notes of our current poetry, if the technical care of the poets is 
not responsible for the oversight of which we have spoken, it 



may be that it is obscurity that seems to place our poets in an 
unfavorable light. It is quite possible that some one has written 
a great poem of commemoration of these momentous days, but 
has expressed himself so- vaguely , after the prevailing habit, that 
the reader has mistaken his lines for a poem on spring, hope, im- 
mortality, or some other popular abstraction. If this be true, it 
is to be hoped that the poet in question will hasten to reveal the 
actual state of affairs and let us have a revised version of his 
effort written in good, plain, virile, and comprehensible Ameri- 
can, which shall fill the crying need of the moment, and vindicate 
our singers from the charge of being voiceless when their country 
most wished to hear them sound their clearest notes. 
"Even an Alfred Austin would be acceptable at the moment." 



An Art Theater for New York.— An art theater is pro- 
posed for New York, in which lovers of the literary drama will 
be given an opportunity of seeing plays for which there is no 
demand in the ordinary theaters. John Blair, the accomplished 
young actor who managed the recent fine performance of Ibsen's 
"Ghosts" in this city, and took the part of Oswald, is to have 
charge of the enterprise. There are to be five monthly perform- 
ances, the first of which will be a play by the Spanish dramatist 
Echegaray. Two will be by Hauptmann and Sudermann, the 
leaders of the German realistic stage, and the remaining two for 
this season will be selected from the plays of Maeterlinck, Ibsen, 
or of G. Bernard Shaw, from whose article in The North Ameri- 
can Review on " The Censorship of the Stage in England " we 
recently quoted. The seats are to be subscribed for at the rate 
of two dollars each. The best actors in New York are to be 
selected from the regular companies, and it is expected that the 
project will be both an artistic and a financial success, since the 
interest in Ibsen and in the kind of drama he stands for has 
grown very rapidly in New York during the past few years, and 
there are now enough people who like to think rather than accept 
merely conventional views of life and of the stage to make such 
an undertaking profitable. 



NOTES. 

A long poem has been written by Mr. Kipling for his new book, " Stalky 
& Co." It is in praise of famous men, as well as of men who, tho not famous, 
have done the great work of the world well. The first edition of the book 
was taken up before publication, and another edition is now in press. 

A WORK entitled "Amateur Photography," by Mr. W. I. Lincoln Adams, 
has just been published. It is a practical guide for the beginner, and be- 
sides containing suggestions and directions for field work, printing, and 
flashlight photography, gives a large number of reproductions of striking 
photographs in illustration of the various kinds of indoor and outdoor 
work. 

In The Literary Digest (October 14) we referred Xf> " Mr. Dooley " as 
the only American book on the list of thirteen leading books of the year in 
England. In saying that, we were perhaps unadvisedly regarding Mr. 
Harold Frederic's "The Market Place" as more a British than an Ameri- 
can product. Mr. Frederic had for many years before his death resided 
in London, and his story is one of London life. 

Le Figaro, in announcing that the French Government confers the badge 
of the Legion of Honor upon Maurice Grau, warmly commends the act. 
Coquelin, Mounet-Sully, Jane Hading, Rejane, and Sarah Bernhardt are 
among the French actors and actresses whom Mr. Grau has led to triumph 
in America. Coquelin is quoted as follows, speaking of Grau : " I have 
never had a paper signed by him ; he is a man whose word is equal to his 
bond." 

In reference to a statement made in an article quoted in THE LlTERARV 
Digest (September 23), that no translation of Ada Negri's poems exists in 
English, we learn that a translation of her " Fatalita " by Miss A. M. von 
Blomberg was published in Boston last December, under the title "Fate. 1 * 
Upon this translation Miss von Blomberg was engaged for three years, and 
it has met with a very favorable reception. The original Italian is rendered 
into English verse that is itself harmonious and frequently full of charm. 
Our readers may be interested to know that Ada Negri married a rich 
Lombard factory owner about three years ago, and now lives in Milan. 

Dr. R. M. Bi c:ke, one of the literary executors of Walt Whitman, is com- 
piling a volume which is to comprise hitherto unpublished material selected 
from Whitman's manuscripts, most of these being odds and ends thrown 
off by him previously to 1S60. The book, which is to be entitled "Notes 
and Fragments," will, so it is said, shed much light upon his thoughts, aims, 
and studies during that period. An interesting example of the first im- 
pression which Whitman's unique poetry makes upon one hitherto wholly 
unacquainted with him was lately furnished by one of Dr. Bucke's Canadian 
compatriots, a resident of Toronto, who wrote: "The most vivid impres- 
sion yet is of an unending onward rush, a wonderful freshness, force, and 
vitality that has left me rather breathless as yet." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY LIGHT. 

A METHOD of treating smallpox by means of red light, used 
by a Danish physician. Dr. Finsen, has recently attracted 
some attention. The same physician has now perfected a method 
of treating various bacterial skin diseases by means of the chemi- 
cal rays of sunlight and the electric arc. 
The system, which has been used exten- 
sively in Copenhagen, and with consider- 
able success, is described in The British 
Medical Journal (September 30) in an il- 
lustrated leading article, by Dr. Finsen's 
assistant. Dr. Valdemar Bie. Dr. Fin- 
sen's smallpox treatment was based on 
the fact that the chemical rays of light 
are irritating to the skin, as is shown in 
sunburn. By straining out these rays and 
leaving only those at the red end of the 
spectrum, the light is made soothing. In 
the new treatment, called by its inventor 
"phototherapy," the Danish physician 
makes use of the properties of the dis- 
carded chemical rays. Says Dr. Bie : 

"The method consists in treating local 
superficial bacterial skin diseases by the 
concentrated chemical rays of light. 

"The experimentally proved data on which the method is 
fonnded are the following : 

" 1. The bactericidal property of the chemical rays of light. 

"a. The power of the chemical rays of light to produce an in- 
flammation of the skin (erythema solare). 

"3 The power of the chemical rays of light to penetrate the 
skin." 

After carefully presenting proof that each of these three actions 
exists. Dr. Bie goes on to say : 

" Based as it is on these three experimentally proved facts, this 
method of treatment is so rational that objections can scarcely be 




FIG. i. — Apparatus for 
Treatment by Sunlight. 




Fig. 2.— Treatment by Klcctric Light. 

raised against it from a theoretical point of view. In the treat- 
ment of patients, sunlight is used in the summer, when the sky 
is bright, otherwise the light of electric-arc lamps of 50 to 80 
amperes. As already explained, it is only by concentration that 
the light becomes so powerful that its bactericidal property can 
be used in treatment. In order to avoid burning the skin it is 
also necessary to cool the light. This double object — to make 



the light stronger and cooler — is attained, in regard to the sun- 
light, by an apparatus such as is shown in Fig. 1. It consists of 
a lens of about 20 to 40 centimeters [8 to 16 inches] in diameter. 
The lens is composed of a plain glass and a curved one, which are 
framed in a brass ring, and betw een them there is a bright blue, 
weak ammoniacal solution of copper sulfate. As one surface of 
the liquid is plain, the other one being curved, its optical func- 
tion is that of an ordinary plain convex glass lens. By making 
the lens of a blue liquid instead of solid glass a considerable cool- 
ing of the light will be obtained, because water absorbs the ultra- 
red rays, and because the blue color excludes a considerable 
amount of the red and yellow rays. These three kinds of rays 
have particularly strong heating effect, while their bactericidal 
power is insignificant. On the other hand, the blue, violet, and 
ultra-violet rays, which it is important to p-ocure in as great a 
number as possible, are but very slightly impaired by passing 
through the blue liquid. The lens hangs on a foot, made in such 
a way that the lens can be raised and lowered as well as turned 
on a vertical and horizontal axis ; therefore it is easy to place the 
lens perpendicularly on the sun rays, and at such a distance as to 
make the light strike the area of skin which it is intended to 
treat." 

In the case of the electric light, a system of lenses enclosed in 
a tube resembling a telescope is used. This method is shown in 
Fig. 2. Says Dr. Bie: "An area of skin of about \% centi- 
meters [§ inch] in diameter is treated for one hour every day. 
The treated skin reddens and swells, a bulla may appear, but 
necrosis has never been observed. 

The results, we are assured, especially in the case of lupus, or 
tuberculosis of the skin, are quite remarkable. Of course the 
germicidal properties of sunlight have long been known, but this 
is probably the first attempt to apply them systematically in 
therapeutics. 



IS THE EARTH ALIVE? 

THE answer to this question depends, of course, on the defini- 
tion given to the last word. The earth, in one sense, is 
made up of what some philosophers call "dead matter," and yet 
it is instinct with life. A Russian writer, M. Klossovsky, tells 
us in the Revue Scientifique (September 30) that he chooses to 
regard it as a huge living organism, and he 
believes that this point of view has many 
advantages. He says that if we should ob 
serve our planet front a very distant point, 
it would appear to us as a system constructed 
according to a simple plan, whose constituent 
parts and motions could be determined by 
the processes of climatology. In reality, its 
life is much more complicated, and in many 
respects it may be compared to the life of a 
living organism, with its numerous functions 

fand individualities. Detailed study shows 
dissonances in this general plan which the 
one at a distance might observe. These, 
however, are only apparent ; by continuing 
our investigations, we perceive that they are 
not the chance consequences of transitory 
causes ; they are links in an organic chain, 
united by precise laws not only with one an- 
other, but also with universal causes. M. 
Klossovsky continues : 
"In the living organization, we are struck 
at first sight with a mass of anomalies that, regarded more closely, 
are reduced to the manifestation of the general laws that govern the 
life of the whole. It is the same with our system, which is anima- 
ted with perpetual motion. The term ' dead physical nature' ought 
never to be used. Two distinctive forms of such movements pre- 
sent themselves at the outset, circulation and pulsation. We have 
for a long time recognized pulsations of long periods and ampli- 
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tudes. But with the progress of perfected methods of observation 
we are discovering very minute vibrations, with the conviction that 
these pulsations constitute one of the characteristic peculiarities of 
the life of our planet. The earth's crust pulsates, the atmosphere 
is animated with pulsative force. . . . Eschengagen has discovered 
small vibrations in the movement of the magnetic elements. 
Some scientists connect these with the electromagnet perturba- 
tions that take place in the sun. Julius West, who has observed 
the alteration of pressure by means of the very sensitive barome- 
ter devised by Hefner, has found that the barometric curve is 
wrinkled with infinitesimal waves. Pulsation has been proved to 
exist in earth currents of electricity, and it seems to exist in the 
modifications of intensity of the solar radiation, as the examina- 
tion of actinographic photographs shows us. The progress of 
terrestrial phenomena, represented graphically, generally appears 
in undulatory curves which themselves are made up of finer un- 
dulations. It is a sort of pulse-beat of the physical life. These 
vibrations are but a reflection of the varied pulsations that cause 
the whole universe to vibrate in all directions and whose presence 
is a sign of life 

"In the vital system of our planet, as in a living organism, the 
divers functions and elements are closely connected by certain 
laws 

"As in the living organism there is constant mutation of the 
vital forces, so in the organization of our planet we see an un 
interrupted exchange of energy, brought about by mechanical, 
calorific, and electric currents 

" Like a living organism, the earth in its individual life reflects 
the influence of exterior agents — feels the influence of the cosmos, 
to which it is united by thousands of ties 

"I refuse to regard the earth as an automatic figure that re- 
ceives from without the completed forms of phenomena; no! it 
is animated by an individual existence, it possesses its own per- 
sonal physiognomy. Most of its processes are born and worked 
out in the limits of its own atmosphere. " 

This view of the earth as a quasi-living organism, which its 
author regards as a new idea, will profoundly affect, he thinks, 
our ideas of the physical sciences. No one has in particular any 
right to reproach science, as some have done, with excessive fond- 
ness for the investigation of petty details, such as the circulation 
in a frog's foot. Since the earth is an organism whose minutest 
parts are in relation with each other and with the whole, none 
can be too petty for the closest study. " From this point of 
view," he says, "science has no elements that are uninteresting 
or unworthy of attention." — Translation made Jor The Liter- 
ary Digest. 



completed. . . . The length of Mr. Edison's stay in New Mexico 
depends upon the success of the machine, for which its inventor 
claims a capacity for turning out gold to the value of $10,000 a 
day from ordinarily rich gravel." 



Another Edison Invention.— The daily press tells us 
that Thomas A. Edison has just perfected a scheme, in the shape 
of a new ore-concentrator, for making old gold-mines pay. Mr. 
Edison is reported by The Press, Philadelphia, to have said of 
his new invention: "It is the biggest thing I have ever done," 
but as the details of the machine are to be kept strictly secret, 
even after it has been set at work, it is not possible for experts to 
give an opinion on it." The Press reporter says : "The Western 
and Southwestern States, Australia and other parts of the world 
are liberally sprinkled with abandoned workings — gold-fields 
which have once been highly productive, but have been worked 
out until the best part of the deposits are gone and the remaining 
stratum of gold-bearing gravel have become too poor in the pre 
cious metal to be profitably worked by any of the old methods, 
and the miners have deserted them and moved on to some new 
and more profitable field. . . . For several years Mr Edison has 
been interested in concentrating plans, his efforts having been 
confined largely to the operation of the big crusher and ore sepa- 
rator built by him at Ogden, N. J., where with his apparatus the 
iron-mines abandoned a century ago have been again made a 
scene of activity, and where iron is being profitably produced 
from ore which could only be handled at a loss under the old 
methods. About a year ago Mr. Edison was approached by rep- 
resentatives of the Glesteo Company, of New York, which had 
secured the title to the old Ortez Grant, and at their request he 
turned his attention to a concentrating machine which would do 
the same with gold. It is this machine which has now been about 



REAL AND IMAGINARY POWERS OF LIQUID 

AIR. 

NUMEROUS companies have been formed to exploit the 
properties of liquid air, and each has issued its prospectus, 
setting forth what it proposes to do. In the opinion of the tech- 
nical press, some of these prospectuses have littk in common 
with sober truth. The American Machinist (October 5) asserts 
that there has been a good deal of unscrupulous "promoting " in 
connection with the business, and that the selling stock is in 
many cases the principal object of the concerns about which it 
writes. As an example, it quotes the following from one of the 
prospectuses . 

"A single gallon [of liquid air] will perform wonders. ... A 
tumberful dipped out and placed in the ice-chest will maintain a 
temperature of zero in the refrigerator for twenty-four hours. A 
quart of it placed in the ventilating apparatus will keep the tem- 
perature of the whole house at 60 0 during the hottest summer day. 
The remainder of the gallon, put into the proper motor, with an 
electric-dynamo attachment, will generate enough heat to do the 
cooking, run the electric lights, warm the water tor the bath, and 
in the winter heat the entire house by electric radiators. Its ap- 
plication as a medicine is full of marvelous possibilities. " 

Such statements as this find ready credence, for they corre- 
spond pretty well with popular ideas on the subject. The Ma- 
chinist, to offset this, quotes the following statement by the 
president of another company, which it regards as much more 
nearly in accordance with the facts. Says the second writer : 

"The refrigerating power of any substance is measured by its 
capacity of absorbing heat from the surrounding atmosphere and 
objects near at hand. ... It has been found by experiment that 
one pound of ice requires 144 heat-units in order to become com- 
pletely melted. It is then in the form of one pound of water at 
32°, and can absorb 18 additional units in rising to 50° Fahrenheit. 
Consequently, when ice is used to cool the interio. of a refrigera- 
tor to 50° Fahrenheit, it has a cooling power of 162 units per 
pound. In comparison with this let us see what cooling power 
is possessed by a pound of liquid air. The best scientific authori- 
ties are agreed that the heat absorbed in converting one pound of 
liquid air into ordinary gaseous air is 144 units ; and the product 
then has a temperature of about 312° below zero. A pound of 
gaseous air, however, takes very much less heat to raise it 1° 
than does a pound of water ; the proportion being only 238 to 
1,000. If then, we desire to know how much heat a pound of air 
will absorb in rising from 312 0 below zero to 50 0 above, we have 
to multiply 362 by 0.238. This gives 86.156 units, which, added 
to 144, makes 230 as the entire cooling power of one pound of 
liquid air. Accordingly, one pound of liquid air, considered as a 
refrigerant, is theoretically equal to 230 J62, or 1.42 pounds of 
ice. But as the loss by evaporation in moving and handling 
liquid air is very great compared with the analogous loss sus- 
tained by ice, we are bound to regard the two substances as being 
practically equal in refrigerating power, weight for weight. A 
pint of liquid air weighs somewhat less than a pound, and is 
thus not more effective than a pound of ice in cooling power. 
A tumblerful is the equivalent of about half a pound of ice. Yet, 
the before-quoted prospectus says it will maintain a temperature 
of zero in a refrigerator for twenty-four hours ! " 

The other statements are regarded as equally illusory, when 
submitted to the test of figures. To quote again : 

"A house of moderate size contains about 1,000 pounds of air. 
To reduce its temperature by 1° Fahrenheit requires the absorp- 
tion of 238 heat units. A quart of liquid air is rather less than 
two pounds in weight, and if used to reduce temperature to 60°, 
has a total theoretical cooling power of about 450 units. It, 
therefore, would not lower the temperature of a house full of air 
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by even 2° ; and if we consider that the air in a house is being 
continually changed, the effect of a single quart of liquid air 
gradually evaporated would be altogether inappreciable." 

As regards the ability of the remainder of the gallon to do what 
is claimed for it, the writer concludes, after a similar investiga- 
tion: Five and one-half pints (i.e., a gallon after deduction of a 
tumblerful and a quart) of liquid air used in a motor with full 
theoretical 100-per-cent. efficiency will only give us a force of 1 
horse-power exerted for thirty-one minutes, or, say, one tenth of 
a horse-power for five hours. " 



PHOTOGRAPHING THE STOMACH. 

A DEVICE recently invented by Dr. Fritz Lang, of Munich, 
Germany, enables the inside of the stomach to be photo- 
graphed so clearly that the result may be used to diagnose with 
accuracy a class of diseases whose detection has hitherto been at- 
tended with great difficulty. The method is thus described in 
The Medical Times (October) : 

"The camera is constructed on exactly the same principles as 
all cameras for taking moving photographs, altho. of course, 
there is no attempt made to combine them so as to project the 
actual operations of the stomach. It is doubtful, however, if a 
camera has ever before been fashioned which is as compact as 
this one, or which has been put to as strange a use. 

"This camera is actually swallowed by the patient, and no 
sooner does it reach his stomach than the walls thereof are illu- 
minated by a small electric lamp attached to the apparatus. At 
the bottom of the camera is wound a photographic film twenty 
inches long and a quarter of an inch wide, and one end of this 
film is fastened to the cord, which runs freely in the tube. Of 
course the cord and the conducting wires must be swallowed with 
the camera itself, for, in order to draw the film past the lens, the 
cord must be pulled. 

"As soon as the camera reaches the bottom of the stomach, the 
work of photographing may begin. AH the surgeon has to do 
is to pull the cord and thus run the film past the lens. The elec- 
tric light is then turned on, and after the sensitive film has been 
impressed with the image the current is turned off and another 
section of the film is brought into play until the requisite number 
of pictures have been obtained. When this is done the entire 
apparatus is withdrawn from the stomach, and the films are care- 
fully developed and enlarged." 



IS SLEEP EVER DREAMLESS? 

LIGHT has just been thrown on the old question regarding 
the continuity of dreams during sleep, by a long series of 
investigations made in a French hospital. These support the 
views of those who maintain that there is no such thing as a 
dreamless sleep, and that, on the contrary, every one dreams 
continuously while asleep, altho generally only those dreams are 
remembered that occur at the moments of going to sleep or waking. 
We translate below an account of these investigations by Henri 
de Par vi lie. editor of La Nature (Paris, September 30). Says 
M. de Parville : 

"Many persons imagine that they never dream. This is an 
illusion. It is probable that we always dream, even without 
knowing it, from the moment when we fall asleep to that when 
we awake. This idea is an old one, for it was put forth by Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, and Lebet. Descartes said clearly that there 
was no sleep without a dream. 

"We may have some doubts of this, especially as no one of us, 
when he dreams, has any notion on waking that he has been 
dreaming all the time he was asleep. Nevertheless, M. Vaschide 
has taken up the problem at the 'laboratory of experimental psy- 
chology of the Salpetriere, and has concluded from his investiga- 
tions that dreams are certainly continuous. For more than five 
years he has watched thirty-six subjects, aged from one year to 
•ighty years, and he has checked his own observations by those 



of Sorty-six other persons. The method consists in examining 
the subjects all night, and noting carefully all changes of expres- 
sion, gestures, and movements, as well as words spoken in sleep 
and dreams related by the sleepers themselves, determining each 
time the depth of the sleep by the well-known methods of Kol- 
schutter, Spitta, and Michelson. The principal conclusions of 
M. Vaschide are as follows: 

" We dream during all the time of sleep, even during the most 
profound sleep— sleep that resembles syncope. The true psychic 
life of sleep, like the true life of dreams, shows itself only when 
the sleep begins to be profound. . . . Dreams that occur during 
deep sleep show the processes and the existence of that uncon- 
scious brain-work to which we owe, to our great astonishment, the 
solution of problems that have long occupied our attention, which 
appear suddenly and as if miraculously. 

"Under the name of dreams have been studied the hallucina- 
tions that come at the moment when we fall asleep, and those 
that are produced at the moment of waking. The dreams of deep 
sleep have quite a different character. The 'chaos of dreams, ' as 
it is called by Gruthuisen ... is almost absent in true dreams, 
which seem to be directed by a certain unconscious logic, by 
attention, and by will ; as well as by that indefinable something 
that escapes the senses and that makes us think of the dream 
images of which Aristotle speaks. The mental state of these 
dreams may be compared with the unconscious mental work of 
waking hours. 

" A close relation exists between the nature of the dreams and 
the depth of the sleep. The more profound the sleep is, the more 
the dreams have to do with an earlier part of our existence, and 
the farther they are from the reality. On the other hand, the 
more superficial the sleep is, the more the sensations of every day 
appear, and the more the dream reflects the preoccupations and 
emotions of waking hours. M. Vaschide is quite in accord on 
these points with the well-known psychologist. Dr. Pilcz. 

"The persons who do not dream, or, rather, says M. Vaschide, 
who pretend that they never dream, are the victims of an illusion 
of psychic analysis. The subject does not remember or perceive 
anything, because ordinarily we can exercise self -inspection only 
when going to sleep or awakening, and with certain persons these 
phases pass so rapidly that they escape notice completely. 

"In the true dream, that of profound sleep, it seems that there 
is continuity of conception. With a subject who is awakened 
several times in one night, a certain order of ideas may be re- 
marked in his dreams — a strange correlation connecting dreams 
that are apparently the most separate. 

"To sum up, the investigations of M. Vaschide certainly will 
not satisfy those who want a good key to dreams, those who 'be- 
lieve in ' dreams; these will learn nothing at all from them. In 
a matter so difficult we can not be hasty. But even tho limited to 
some special facts, these experiments have their interest. We 
may already conclude from them that we always dream— that the 
brain is always working, and that sleep is not, as Homer calls it, 
'the brother of death,' but rather, as this is paraphrased by M. 
Vaschide, 'the brother of life.'" — Translation made Jor The 
Literary Digest. 



Danger from Electric Sparks.— Any machine that is 
likely to give off electric sparks has been considered dangerous 
for use in localities where those sparks might ignite explosives or 
gas. The Electrical Review tells us, however, that motors have 
now been constructed that are absolutely free from sparking, so 
that they have even been installed in a powder-mill. It says : 
"What a holding up of the hands in horror there would have been 
ten years ago if anybody had suggested electric motors as the 
prime moversof apowder-mill ! Yet the art of constructing these 
machines has advanced so far that the induction motor is to-day 
considered the safest power machine for such uses. The descrip- 
tion of the new powder-factory of the United States Navy De- 
partment is of interest in showing the feeling of safety that has 
been engendered by the perfection of the electrical transmission 
and distribution of power. The induction motor has been said 
to be 'as simple as a grindstone. ' Likewise it is as sparkless as 
a water-wheel, and in a dangerous place like a powder-factory 
as safe as a block of ice." Of interest along the same lines is the 
conclusion of two German experts, Herr Heise and Dr. Theim, 
that sparking machines or motors are especially dangerous in 
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coal-mines. It would seem, however, that in the case of motors 
this danger need no longer be feared ; that is, if the confidence of 
those in charge of the government powder- factory is justified. 



PATENTED GERMS. 

THE recent discussion over the propriety of patenting diph- 
theria antitoxin will be remembered by our readers. A 
step farther in the same direction has now been taken by the 
granting of patents for a process of cheese-manufacture invol- 
ving the cultivation of bacteria of a particular variety. It is sug- 
gested by The Hospital (London, September 16) that all useful 
kinds of bacteria may thus some day come under the patent laws. 
Says this paper : 

"The idea of a germ is popularly so closely associated with dis- 
ease that it is seldom realized that some varieties serve useful 
ends, and are used for commercial purposes and to contribute to 
man's comfort and enjoyment. Such, however, is the case, and 
each year the traffic in germs assumes greater proportions. The 
nitrifying organisms of the soil, and many special varieties which 
attach themselves to the rootlets of certain plants, and which are 
essential to the perfect growth of these plants, have been success- 
fully isolated, and are now retailed to agriculturists as fertilizers. 
Certain yeasts also, and other fermentative germs, are grown in 
bulk, and have a high commercial value. In America, however, 
a step farther has been taken, and patents have been granted con- 
ferring on certain persons the exclusive right to utilize the ser- 
vices of particular germs. It has long been known that the flavor 
and aroma of butter and cheese are due to ethers and esters 
elaborated by micro-organisms, and that the failure to secure a 
satisfactory article often depends upon the defective growth of 
these varieties or to the presence of an unfavorable species. 
Since it has been possible to isolate and grow the required species 
the manufacturer has been enabled to secure butter and cheese of 
standard flavor, all extraneous organisms being eliminated by 
the use of sterilized milk. It is for this process that patents have 
been granted, and consumers of dairy produce will now be en- 
abled to see that they secure the right brand. The attempt which 
was recently made to obtain protection for diphtheria antitoxin 
would point to the fact that bacterial products may some day 
come under the care of the Patent Office. We doubt, however, 
whether there is any probability of patents being granted for 
pathogenic bacteria, tho it is possible that as man's knowledge 
of and control , over these varieties extend these, too, may be 
found to subserve some useful purpose." 



ORIGIN OF ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

THE cause of the electricity of the air, which appears in such 
intensity during a thunder-storm and which is always pres- 
ent in greater or less degree, has long been a mooted question, 
and the theories about it are almost numberless. It seems prob- 
able that the causes are not one, but many. An article by Dr. 
Foveau de Courmelles in the Bulletin of the French Astronomi- 
cal Society, seems to show that in the African deserts sand fric- 
tion is an important cause. Says Dr. de Courmelles : 

"We have no sense organized to appreciate atmospheric elec- 
tricity, but it is sometimes very intense. Friction of air or sand, 
so common in the Sahara, owing to the sirocco, must develop 
static electricity. The station at Biskra, well known as a sani- 
tarium, owes its success to this production of electricity, and our 
investigations on atmospheric ozone justify it. A number of 
phenomena in this line have been observed by M. Fernand 
Wegler in the extreme south of Algeria and the Sahara. 

"'In August, 1895/ be writes to me, 'we were returning from 
Ouargla toward Ghardaia, and found ourselves in the neighbor- 
hood of the bridge of Zelfana, a very sandy spot. It was about 5 
p.m. ; the day had been very warm, when all at once the sky be- 
came dark, large low-lying clouds rolled up, and there was a 
tempest of wind and rain, so fierce that large pebbles were blown 
from the ground. 



"Not being able to continue our journey, we lay down, envel- 
oped in our cloaks. At the end of two hours, the storm having 
moderated, we rose. ... I then perceived at the end of the cross 
formed by the pommel of our camels' saddles a luminous point 
of violet phosphorescence— evidently the escape of electricity 
from a point. Soon I happened to raise into the air the wooden 
stick that I used to urge on my camel, when I saw a new phos- 
phorescence — a sort of blue flame like that of burning alcohol. 
When I moved the stick about the flame followed. When I 
lowered the stick the flame diminished and presently went out. 
The experiment was repeated by all the party with the same 
success, and one of them, by shaking his sword, produced a 
longer and more brilliant flame. 

'"Shortly afterward there was a very violent and intense flash 
of lightning, rare even in these regions, which . . . nearly 
blinded us, and whose effects we felt for nearly an hour. 

"'The quantity of electricity produced during a violent sirocco 
can hardly be exaggerated. At the least movement of our 
woolen cloaks a crackling of sparks was heard, like the noise of 
very thin glass breaking. If the hand was passed over the sur- 
face, actual electric shocks were felt, whose repetition became 
very painful to the elbow-joint. The tents themselves were elec- 
trified 

" ' During this period of intense friction of silicious particles one 
with another, from the force of the sirocco, everything becomes 
electrified. The animals themselves become condensers, so to 
speak ; at the least contact. Tubbing a camel's body for instance, 
there are sparks, crackling, and commotions of variable intensity, 
generally quite appreciable. 

" ' The odor of ozone is perceived plainly while the sirocco blows 
and disappears with it. ' 

" It has seemed to us that it would be interesting — the question 
of atmospheric electricity being the order of the day — to note 
these phenomena, which have not yet been generally reported 
by travelers and observers, and which are to be seen only in 
regions little or not at all explored." — Translation made for 
The Literary Digest. 



Tesla and Wireless Power Transmission.— A press 
despatch from Colorado Springs, Colo. , on the 19th inst. , repre- 
sents Nikola Tesla as being hard at work at bis experimental 
station just east of Colorado City. "He spends there the day- 
light hours, not stopping for luncheon, and frequently works 
after nightfall," says Electricity. "He has not yet ascended 
Pike's Peak, which may become important in bis experiments. 
His time for four months past has been devoted to psrfecting in- 
ventions for the application of wireless telegraphy. He is also 
absorbed in working out the problem of transmitting power long 
distances without the use of wires. He says he discovered sev- 
eral years ago the principle of power transmission. He is now at 
work to regulate that power. Mr. Tesla is satisfied with the re- 
sults of his four months' work. He is pleased with the opportu- 
nity afforded in the upper-air strata round Colorado City. When 
he went there he expected to return to New York by September. 
He now says he will not return for two months or longer, unless 
on a hurried business trip. " 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

"Everybody knows of the important traffic that has been going on since 
remote ages in elephants' teeth," says the Revue Scientifique. " In our own 
age we see rising a new traffic— that in human teeth. We refer to the arti- 
ficial teeth that the New World is sending us to fill the voids left in our jaws. 
According to I.'Odontologie, May. 1899, from June 30, 1807 to June 30, 1S98, 
there were exported from the United States $65,242 worth of artificial teeth, 
$21,000 to France, $10,000 to England, and $14,000 to Germany In 1896 the 
exportations were valued at $88,243."— Translation madejor THE Literary 
Digest. 

Phosphorescence of Sea Water.— "This phenomenon," says The 
Pharmaceutical Era, "can not always be attributed to the presence of lower 
organisms that cover the surface of the sea in many places. After a storm 
it may frequently be observed from shore that the waves are covered by a 
feeble light, accompanied by a peculiar, pungent odor. Closer investiga- 
tions have shown that ozone plays a part in these manifestations, but it is 
supposed that even ozone is incapable of producing in absolutely pure 
water such phenomena as have been observed. It is assumed, therefore, 
that the phosphorescence is a consequence of the oxidation, or combustion, 
of the organic impurities contained in the water." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



DEAN FARRAR'S INDICTMENT OF PRESENT- 
DAY ENGLAND. 

'yHE Dean of Canterbury is not usually set down as a pes- 
* simist, but his recent utterance in the British religious 
magazine Young Man, quoted in The Christian Statesman 
(August-September), exhibits anything but a bright view of the 
immediate outlook for religion and morality in Great Britain. 
He says : 

"I am neither a prophet nor a prophet's son, so I will not un- 
dertake the rash task of venturing to make anyprophecy about 




DEAN FARRAK. 

the future. But it has long seemed to me that things are in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, and that another century can not 
pass without the occurrence of some great European war, with 
all its terrible and heart-shaking catastrophes. Nor is it pos- 
sible to be content with the state of things in England. The 
alarming spread of betting and gambling among workingmen 
and the youths of great cities — so that this ruinous vice helps to 
till our prisons, and (in the north of England especially) has 
ruined the healthy influence of our games; the eager love of 
money, which leads to so much wild speculation and commercial 
dishonesty ; the cruel indifference with which we degrade the 
helpless childhood of the world by deluging savage tribes with 
drink, the growth of Hooliganism, and crimes of brutal violence ; 
the dominance of a selfishness which immerses itself in luxury, 
pleasure, and amusement, while a poverty more and more 
squalid welters almost at the doors of the wealthy ; the growth 
of a sullen and angry feeling of discontent among thousands of 
the poorer class ; the decay of faith in the deepest and most aw- 
fully vital truth; the ever-abiding and infinitely loathsome curse 
of drink, which seems, among women at any rate, to be gaining 
rather than losing ground, and as Pope Leo XIII. says, 'drags 
unnumbered souls to perdition ' ; the tendency to substitute nig- 
gling nullities and fetish-worshiping superstitions for 'religion 



pure and undefined ' — all these things give serious ground for dis- 
quietude. " 

The great men in religion and philanthropy and letters, says 
Dean Farrar, are all dying off, and are leaving no one to take 
their places : 

"We have no poet who can stand for a moment beside Tenny- 
son or Browning ; no orator who can be distantly compared to 
Gladstone or Bright; no painter who reaches the level of Landseer 
or Millais, no writer nearly so powerful as Carlyle or Ruskin ; no 
novelist — tho novels now flood the world at the rate of five a day 
— who is worth mentioning with Dickens, Thackeray, or George 
Eliot; no religious teacher whose influence is half so telling or 
ennobling as that of Maurice, P. W. Robertson, or Dean Stanley. 
If our age could not produce one dauntless or far-sighted man — 
a teacher like Savonarola, or Luther, or Wesley, or Whitfield ; a 
philanthropist like Francis of Assisi, or Vincent de Paul, or 
Thomas Clarkson, or John Howard ; a man who would willingly 
face bonds and afflictions, and cataracts of calumny, and not hold 
his life dear unto himself, and would count it a glory, for the 
truth's sake, to 

' Stand pilloried on infamy's high stage. 
And bear the pelting scorn on half an age; ' 

a man whose soul was so ardent with the light of heaven that he 
could flash conviction and reformation into depths of moral un- 
reality ; a man who could fling the fire of God, like arrows of 
lightnings, into the apparently impregnable strongholds of wick- 
edness and shame— then we should feel a livelier hope for the im- 
mediate future." 



ENGLISH CONCILIATION OF MOHAMMED'S 
FOLLOWERS. 

THE English Government is apparently striving to gain the 
loyalty of her hundred and fifty million Mohammedan sub- 
jects by a considerate* attitude toward their fondly held religious 
beliefs. One of the first fruits of this policy was the founding of 
the Gordon College at Khartoum, a Mohammedan institution en- 
dowed by the English Government through the advice of General 
Lord Kitchener. 

The most recent indication of the new alliance is the establish- 
ment of another Mohammedan school at Sierra Leone, on the 
west coast of Africa. The institution was opened under the aus- 
pices of the acting governor. Major Nathan, C.M.G. Dr. E. W. 
Blyden, well known as one of the most ardent adherents of Islam - 
ism, was also present. The New York Sun (September 18) says 
editorially of this event : 

"The ceremony began with a prayer in Arabic offered up by 
the imaum of the mosque, Alfa Omaru, who afterward gave a 
short account of the efforts to promote education made by the 
Sierra Leone Moslems. He referred to the years 1839 and 1841, 
when the Mohammedan religion was considered as a danger to 
the colony, when Moslems were persecuted and their mosques 
pulled down by excited mobs. Thanks, however, to an enlight- 
ened policy, matters were set right, and for more than fifty years 
the Moslems have enjoyed full toleration and the protection of the 
British Government. In 1872 the festival of the Lesser Bairam 
had been attended by the governor. Sir John Pope Henessy, with 
a military escort, and in 1879 another governor, Sir Samuel Rowe, 
had entertained seven hundred Moslems at Government House 
on the occasion of the Bairam Festival of that year. In 1891 
Governor Hay banded over a fine property with commodious 
buildings to the Moslem community for educational purposes, 
accompanied by a grant for the payment of the teachers. These 
successive events were important epochs in the history of Islam- 
ism in West Africa, and the Imaum looked forward to the day 
when the present elementary school would become the stepping- 
stone to a college. 

"Major Nathan, in his address in reply, dwelt on the advan- 
tages of the education to be given in the school, and particularly 
on the benefit it would bring to the people if the English lan- 
guage were taught, as it would qualify those knowing it to take 
part in the administration of the country. He cited as examples 
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the cases of Mohammedan judges in India and high functionaries 
in Egypt. At the same time he wished them to perfect them- 
selves in Arabic in order that they might know what real Moham- 
medanism is. When they understood the Koran, he said, they 
would see that their religion was one telling them how to live, 
and not a religion of charms and gewgaws. Knowing English, 
they would have the literature and wisdom of the white man open 
to them ; and with Arabic, they would be able to read not only 
the Koran, but the 'Makamat' of El Hariri, known already to 
some of them, and the 'Alif Lailat wa Lailah,' the translation 
of which English people read with pleasure. In concluding, 
Major Nathan urged them not to rest content until they had in 
Sierra Leone a Moslem college whence wisdom and knowledge 
might go forth over the whole of West Africa. " 

The Sun thinks the importance of the incident can hardly be 
overestimated : 

"The news of the official encouragement given to the Moham- 
medan religion and the culture of its sacred language, Arabic, 
will in a very short time spread from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
and the wisdom of the policy that dictated it will be justified by 
the resulting spread of British influence among the Moslem pop- 
ulations of North Africa. In all probability it will lead to a cor- 
responding rivalry on the part of the French, whose hold on the 
Arabs of Algeria is none too strong, owing to mistakes in policy 
and the want of character of many of those appointed to office. 

"The next century no doubt has many surprises in store, but 
whatever they may be, not the least strange will be the spectacle 
of the two Western nations that led in the crusades promoting, 
for political and territorial reasons, the creed they then tried to 
crush. 

"With the success of this far-seeing policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, the doom of the Khalifate at Constantinople may be re- 
garded as sealed, and the day of its restoration to Cairo, the 
sacred El Kabira of the Arabs, is brought near. " 



"THE DYING OF DEATH." 

DEATH as a motive is moribund, says Mr. Joseph Jacobs. It 
is dissolving in the sunlight of the modern Zeitgeist, and 
no longer can be held over the heads of trembling mortals as an 
incentive to religious orthodoxy. This change constitutes per- 
haps the most pronounced element in the difference which is to 
be observed between the modern age and medieval times. He 
says (in The Fortnightly Review) : 

"There can be little doubt that death was king through medie- 
val Europe, and that he not reigned but governed. The power 
of the church consisted in large measure of the appeal it could 
make to this motive. The institutions of the chantry-priest, in- 
dulgences, and dispensations were in the most intimate connec- 
tion with the financial side of the church's organization. In the 
sphere of art the Danse Macabre is almost the only secular sub 
ject, if it can be called secular, which attracted the imagination 
of the medieval artist. The greatest and most Christian poem of 
the Middle Ages deals entirely with the life after death, and we 
can see from Dante how vividly a man's fate after death is con- 
nected with any survey or reminiscence of his life in the sub- 
lunary world. Death and the Devil rule over them all ; and even 
the most modern of the medievalists, Villon, expressed his senti- 
ments in fullest detail in his last will and testament. 

"With us of the modern world all this has changed, or is 
changing. The church in all its sections is devoting its attention 
more and more to this life than any other. Death is regarded 
no longer as a King of Terrors, but rather as a kindly nurse who 
puts us to bed when our day's work is done. The fear of death 
is being replaced by the joy of life. The flames of hell are sink- 
ing low, and even heaven has but poor attractions for the modern 
man. Full life here and now is the demand ; what may come 
after is left to take care of itself. Ever since Spinoza laid down 
the proposition — ' Homo sapiens de nihilo minus quam de morte 
cogitat ' [The wise man thinks of nothing less often than of 
death] , the world has become wiser in a Spinozistic sense. Death 
is disappearing from our thoughts. 

"One of the main causes of this remarkable change in senti- 



ment is the improvement in modern sanitation and hygiene, and 
the increased average duration of life. In the Middle Ages noth- 
ing was so uncertain as life. Duels and private wars, feuds and 
bandits, plagues and pestilences, made men uncertain of their 
lives from hour to hour. When men's position in life depended 
upon the strength of their right arm they ceased to be effective 
when they became ' stale ' as athletes. Thus old age began for 
men early in the forties. The average age was younger, yet 
death came more frequently, so that his visits were the more and 
more unwelcome. When any day might be one's last it was nat- 
ural to be always thinking what came after death. Nowadays 
death comes later, with more warnings of his approach, and takes 
us less by surprise. We are more willing to go, less eager to 
stay." 

In fact, says Mr. Jacobs, the mass of men no longer attach im- 
portance to the subject of death, and the whole question is ceas- 
ing to touch in any vital way the ideals and thoughts of man : 

"There are signs of this everywhere. The increasing popular- 
ity of cremation is one of them. Still more significant is the dis- 
appearance of hell from popular theology. 'That is all very 
well," said the Scotch Calvinist, when he heard Dean Stanley, 
'but gie me my hell.' But few will be found to reecho bis cry. 
And with the disappearance of hell the divergences of the various 
creeds lose much of their significance ; and so we have toleration, 
which so often wears the garb of indifference. 

"The most significant of all, however, is the attitude of the 
church in all its branches. The old idea of the clergyman was of 
the man who prepared us for another life. This is being gradu- 
ally changed to a conception of him as a social regenerator. 
Acts of corporeal charity are taking precedence of the sacraments. 
Other-worldliness is giving way to worldliness of another sort. 
At the root of half the Socialism of the day is the thought that 
this life is the only one with which men have practically to do. 
While heaven and hell could act as compensating balances, the 
inequalities of men's lives could be regarded with something ap- 
proaching equanimity; it would all be made right in another 
world. But now this thought fails in efficacy, and as a conse- 
quence we are Socialists now. 

" Generally speaking, the loss of belief in personal immortality 
may influence the character in two opposite directions. Either 
there will be a clutching after the goods of this world for oneself, 
and feverish activity of enjoyment of them ; or, with the higher 
and better mind, there will be increased social activity and a 
striving to make things better all round. There are signs of 
both tendencies in contemporary life. The spread of the deca- 
dent spirit marks one form of the tendency. The wide interest 
in social schemes and regeneration may be regarded as a move in 
the other direction. How far either of these is consciously based 
upon what I call the dying of death, or may be traced to other 
influences, is a question not easy of decision. 

"It is perhaps worth while recalling the fact that, once before 
in the world's history, death lost his power to influence. The 
nation that gave the conception of righteousness to the world 
managed to do so without bringing death into the account at all. 
One of the most striking things about the Old Testament is the 
complete absence of death as a motive from its pages. Recent 
research has indeed shown signs of the rise of the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality in some of the later Psalms, possibly under the 
influence of Persian thought. But, on the whole, the Old Testa- 
ment is without any appeal to death as a motive. Death was 
dying two thousand years ago, but he revived to rule the world 
almost to the present day. Shall we see the revival ? Who 
knows ? " 

The article has excited much comment. Some writers think 
the change of sentiment toward death should be attributed in a 
considerable degree to speakers and writers of the agnostic school, 
who have largely broken down the popular faith In the grisly 
terrors of hell. On the other hand, a writer in The Observer 
(Presb., New York) appropriates the credit of this change to the 
progress of Christianity itself. He says : 

"We do not see in the suggestions of the writer . . . what 
appear to us to be reasons for this change of view. We would 
put first the modifying and ameliorating influence of Christian 
and general culture, which is no longer inclined to take harsh 
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views of nature and providence. This is a general tendency, 
recognizable in all avenues. It is regarded by some as a weaken- 
ing of the moral and religious instincts, which view the large in- 
crease in religious interest would not seem to confirm. Perhaps 
such considerations as the following make death less terrible : 
Firstly, that physical death is a universal, and is seen to be a 
beneficent, law — as all general laws are. The sum of happiness 
in the world is greatly increased by it, and the sum of life's mis- 
eries greatly diminished. Secondly, that a beneficent law is in 
a large majority of instances beneficent in its operations— that 
while death is relentless it is not cruel. In nearly all cases it is 
peaceful and painless. Thirdly, in all classes there is an instinct 
of continuity and of the absence of violent change. The order 
of nature and of life proceeds quietly from year to year and from 
age to age. The intuition of continued existence is nearly uni- 
versal. Very few, in their unconscious thought, look upon death 
as a break in the order and succession of their existence. The 
optimism and hope which render life endurable is always pro- 
jected into the future. Christianity has taken up this sentiment 
and given it body and reality. It is reasonable to expect that the 
future life will be better than the present. All the analogies 
favor the expectation. Life is progress, a continual unfolding of 
capacities and powers. The inspired teachers exhaust their com- 
parisons in describing the future life of man, and leave unlimited 
room for its exaltation when they say that eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the imaginations of man. 
Reason confirms it. Endless progress taxes our best efforts to 
conceive of infinity. The thought that these generally, tho more 
or less unconsciously, prevalent sentiments may weaken the sane 
tions of religion, comes of the fact that in a coarser and harsher 
state of society and of thought the sanctions of fear alone could 
influence the masses. Pear only restrains the conduct; it does 
not change the nature. ' Love casteth out fear. ' " 



WHAT WAS CHRIST'S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
" RELIGIOUS ERROR"? 

THE great increase of new religious denominations in recent 
years has lead Mr. W. R. Moody, retiring editor of The 
Record of Christian Work (Northfield, Mass.), to gather a 
number of expressions from prominent religious teachers as to 
these new "isms, " whose "strange and perverted doctrines." he 
says, are peculiarly insidious, and "have blighted the spiritual 
life " of many once useful church-members. Among those who 
replied to his circular was Dr. Lyman Abbott, who writes : 

"Christ never condemned any man for merely holding an intel- 
lectual error. He never, so far as I recall, indicated that His 
disciples should separate themselves from any man because of 
intellectual error. He never made the intellectual acceptance of 
any article of belief a condition of drscipleship. He never even 
attacked with invective or rebuke the Sadducees, who were the 
unbelievers of His day, as He did attack the Pharisees, who were 
the false pretenders of His day ; tho, when the Sadducees at- 
tacked Him, He showed with unerring spiritual sagacity their 
shallowness and shortsightedness. 

"The only condition which Jesus Christ made of disciplesbip 
was a desire to learn of Him, that the learner might practise what 
he learned. The only condition of discipleship was that he 
should desire to be Christ's disciple ; the only condition of follow- 
ing Him was that he should choose to follow wherever Christ led. 

" I think the unprejudiced study of the four gospels will make 
good this general declaration. " 

Bishop Potter, of New York, says : 

" In each form of craft and credulity there is the same mixture 
of some obvious truth with some cleverly disguised error, and the 
same hysterical following after it of simple souls. These, be- 
guiled by some distorted fragment of a great fact in the history 
of mental and spiritual forces, soon find themselves harnessed to 
some alluring cult which involves homage to a new ' prophet. ' or 
'angel,' or 'mother,' who has learned the art of trading upon the 
credulity of others, or has been infected by some extravagant 
hallucination concerning themselves, as the subjects of special 
revelations, disclosures, or 'endowments' of power. The apos- 
tles' rule is the best, 'Try the Spirits'— at the bar of history, 



reason, and recognized sciences ; and in the process — whether in 
the pulpit, on the platform, or in print— cultivate, concerning all 
such things, the judicial temper. " 

Bishop Vincent, of Chautauqua, writes : 

"There is only one way 'to meet error, ' and that is with direct, 
simple, positive truth. Christ did not directly teach His disci- 
ples how to deal with 'error, ' that is. with theoretical error, unless 
His example be taken as direct teaching. And, after all. how 
could He have more effectively told His disciples of all ages to 
let error in theory alone by teaching and living and illustrating 
truth ? He gave testimony to the truth as applied to life. He 
wrought wonders of help and healing. He answered questions 
in such way as to make men think. He used figures of speech 
that children could understand. He spake with authority. He 
rebuked sin in men who professed righteousness. He was meek 
and lowly in spirit, emphatic in the denunciation of wrongdoing, 
of pretentious piety, uncharity. and hardness of heart. But He 
had little or nothing to say about human philosophizing and spec- 
ulation. He preached the gospel of the kingdom, repentance, 
faith, obedience. 

"It is my humble opinion that Christian teachers nowadays 
have little or nothing to do with 'error ' or 'ism ' They should 
privately know its assumptions, the basal truth that makes it pos- 
sible, the overemphasis that weakens or annuls that truth ; and 
then they should intelligently, fervently, faithfully, persistently, 
proclaim truth, simple truth. Such teaching, by one who un- 
derstands the real root of the error he would overcome, will do 
more than volumes of formal argumentation. 

" Most ' isms ' and ' fads ' die of their own feebleness, if let 
alone. That is, if instead of argument or denunciation, the 
Christian teacher simply proclaims, and in his life illustrates, the 
simple truth as it is in Jesus. The best answer to heresy is truth, 
spoken with authority — the authority of one possessed and dom- 
inated by the Holy Spirit of truth. Christ's own ministry and 
the ministry of His disciples sustain this view." 

Mr. Dwight L. Moody takes very much the same view. He 
writes : 

"Statement of error is like dropping a seed. It often suggests 
what would otherwise never occur to a man. I once heard a man 
combat the very liberal views of two able men. The men who 
were supposed to be unsound were so much more able than the 
one who criticized them that I found unconsciously that my sym- 
pathies were being aroused in their behalf. This taught me a 
lesson that it is always a dangerous thing to attack men who hold 
error. 

"It is for this reason that Christ's teaching was always con- 
structive. He gave little attention to tearing down, because He 
knew that as light dispels darkness, so truth scatters error. His 
method of dealing with error was largely to ignore it, letting it 
melt away in the warm glow of the full intensity of truth ex- 
pressed in love. But most important of all, let us remember the 
injunction of the Apostle Peter, 'Above all things, have fervent 
charity among yourselves. ' Let us hold truth, but by all means 
let us hold it in love, and not with a theological club." 

It is instructive to observe, says Mr. W. R. Moody, that altho 
representing many widely divergent religious positions, the wri- 
ters generally agree that Christ dealt gently with those who dif- 
fered from Him in their religious opinions, and sought rather to 
■win them to Him than to drive them farther away. 



Conversion of Nestorlan Christians to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. — In a recent number of The Lit- 
erary Digest (August 12) we mentioned the conversion of a large 
body of Nestorian Christians in Persia to the Greek Catholic 
faith. It is now learned that a still larger body of this sect, prin- 
cipally at Mossul and in districts adjoining Persia, have been 
received into the communion of the Roman Catholic church. A 
brief but significant announcement of this event is made in the 
following letter to the Pope from Mgr. Altmayer, Latin Arch- 
bishop of Bagdad and Delegate Apostolic of Mesopotamia, Kur- 
distan, and Asia Minor : 

" Holy Father : I am happy to be able to offer your Holiness 
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the first news of an event which will fill you with joy and for 
which your Holiness will join with us in loudly thanking the 
divine Goodness. The mission which two sons of St. Dominic 
. . . have been carrying on for the last three months in the 
midst of the Nestorian population, at the price of great fatigues, 
has won from Heaven the most consoling results, which will soon 
be made known to your Holiness by authentic documents. Fifty 
thousand Nestorian Christians have given their adhesion to the 
Catholic faith in the hands of these gallant missionaries. Fathers 
Rhetore and De France, of the residence of Van, while in the 
region near this city thirty thousand Gregorian Armenians have, 
thanks to the missionaries, also embraced Catholicism." 



WHAT IS RELIGION? 

AT a meeting of the Free Religions' Association a few years 
ago, one of the questions discussed was. " Has religion a 
scientific basis?" Objection was made to the wording of the 
question by a member, Mr. B. F. Underwood, on the ground that 
it would be as legitimate to ask whether society, or love, or lan- 
guage, or any other recognized phenomenon of life, has a scien- 
tific basis. Religion is a fact in the world, said Mr. Underwood, 
and must be recognized by the man of science, the historian, and 
the sociologist. The scientific basis of certain theories of relig- 
ion is another matter. 

Acknowledging, therefore, the indisputable fact of religion, Mr. 
Underwood (in The Christian Register, Unit., September 7) 
now asks. What is religion ? He says : 

" Manifestations of the religious sentiment may be studied by 
the physician and by the psychologist as well as by the ethical 
and social reformer. Those who confine their study of religion 
to the speculative part, to questions of origin and destiny, to the- 
ories in regard to the nature of God or the conditions of life be- 
yond this bank and shoal of time, are not likely to have the 
broadest or most accurate knowledge of religion as a fact of 
human nature and as a factor in human progress. If the doctrine 
of evolution is true, it applies to religion as well as to ethics, 
language, art, society, government. . . . Not until men began to 
recognize power underlying or manifesting itself in phenomena, 
and began to feel their dependence upon it, to wonder about it, 
to fear, admire, and reverence it, could there have been religious 
belief or emotion. 

"According to evolutionary thought, if I mistake not, a correct 
definition of religion, fundamentally considered, is the recogni- 
tion of power to which man is subject and upon which be is de- 
pendent, with corresponding emotions. Religion is an expres- 
sion of man's relation to the Ultimate of Being, whether shown in 
fetishism, henotheism, polytheism, monotheism, or agnosticism." 

This definition of religion, however, is too general. Mr. Un- 
derwood thinks, to satisfy those who study religion from the 
present social side rather than from the philosophical side. It is 
desirable to view religion from many aspects, as it reveals itself 
to different minds. He gives the following definitions and 
thoughts on religion from some of the leading thinkers of ancient 
and modern times, from which one may gain a composite impres- 
sion of the meaning of religion : 

Coleridge defines religion as the union of the " subjective and 
»bjective." The subject is the Me ; the object is Not Me. 
1 likeness to God, according to our ability," is Plato's defini- 
non of religion. 

Religion, according to Kant, is " reverence for the moral law 
as of divine command. " 

"The union of the finite and infinite," says Schelling. 

"Faith in a moral government of the world" (Fichte). 

"Morality becoming conscious of the free universality of its 
concrete essence " (Hegel) . This is interpreted to mean "perfect 
mind becoming conscious of itself. " 

According to Schleiermacher, religion is " immediate self-con- 
sciousness of the absolute dependence of all the finite on the infi- 
nite. " 

Jeremy Taylor's definition of religion is "the whole duty of 
man, comprehending in it justice, charity, and sobriety." 



" Every man worships a conception of his own mind " (R. W. 
Mackay). 

"Religion is a state of sentiment toward God" (F. W. New- 
man). 

"Religion is the culminating meridian of morals" (Dr. James 
Martineau). 

"Religions are many; reason is one. We are all brothers." 
This phrase is on the lips of every Chinese, and the Chinese 
bandy it from one to the other with the most exquisite urbanity " 
(Hue's "Journey through the Chinese Empire"). 

" Religion without morality is superstition which deceives the 
unfortunate with a false hope, and makes them incapable of im- 
provement" (Fichte). 

"The Thugs, the religious sect of professional murderers in 
Hindostan, are very strict in observing the ceremonial rules of 
their faith. ... No Thug was ever known to offer insult, either 
in act or speech, to the woman he was about to murder" (Slee- 
man). 

" Fashionable religion visits a man diplomatically three or four 
times — when he is born, when he marries, when he falls sick, and 
when he dies — and for the rest never interferes with him " (Emer- 
son) . 

"A man is a Christian if he goes to church, pays his pew tax, 
bows to the parson, believes with his sect, and is as good as other 
people. That is our religion " (Theodore Parker). 

"There is no pestilence in a state like a zeal for religion inde- 
pendent of morality. " 

"So pious as to be utterly intolerable " (H. W. Beecber). 

" Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion " (Washington). 

"Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural 
piety, to laws, to refutation, all of which may be guides to an 
outward moral virtue, tho religion were not" (Bacon). 

Shelley defines religion as "man's perception of his relation to 
the principle of the universe." 

"The true religious philosophy of an imperfect being is not a 
system or creed, but, as Socrates taught, an infinite search or 
approximation " (Mackay 's "Progress of the Intellect") . 

Is there any finer statement of the religious mood than that by 
Wordsworth in "Tintern Abbey " ? 

" And 1 have lelt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 



Absolution by Telephone.— "A curious instance of the 
modern tendency of the Roman Catholic church to keep abreast 
of the age," says the Chicago Tribune, "may be found in a theo- 
logical treatise just published in London, entitled 'The Sacra- 
ments Explained according to the Teaching and Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. ' The author is the Rev. Arthur Devine, Pas- 
sionist, a recognized authority on orthodox Catholic theology. 
He says it has not yet been officially decided by the Pope whether 
or not confession can be heard and absolution given by telephone, 
but he is inclined to believe such action would be valid under cer- 
tain circumstances. It is one of the requirements of valid con- 
fession and absolution that there should be 'a moral presence of 
the penitent with the confessor. ' A written confession sent to an 
absent priest is not valid, but Father Devine says that ' a priest 
might give absolution by telephone, under condition, to a person 
taken suddenly ill, so as to be in imminent danger of death, and 
when he can not possibly reach the place where the person is. ' in 
which case 'the penitent and confessor may be truly said to be 
conversing together, and consequently to be morally present to 
each other. ' The idea of grafting a venerable rite upon the most 
modern of inventions will have a curious interest for Protestants 
as well as for Catholics." 



It is said that a " Bible Trust " is one of the probabilities of the imme- 
diate future. The competition in selling Bibles has been so keen that a 
combination appears to be necessary so that prices will not be cut down 
beyond the point of a reasonable profit. Upon the whole, this actiTity is 
not a discouraging sign in the religious world. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE TRANSVAAL 

WAR. 

SPECULATION is already indulged in as to the possible re- 
sults of the war in South Africa. Some English papers talk 
of a campaign of only six weeks' duration. Others are less 
optimistic, but doubt that the Boers will be able to obtain any but 
minor advantages, and these in the beginning only. Very few 




A HITHERTO UNKNOWN MEISSONIER. 
"The Morning of Waatelouw (or its South African equivalent"), 1900 (or 
possibly sooner)." Oom-Poleon reviews his "OudeGaard " before the battle. 

—Punch. 

are willing to believe that England could possibly be beaten, and 
most continental papers share this belief in England's ultimate 
victory. The reasons given are: Britain's immense resources, 
superior tactics, greater numbers; and, the British papers add, 
the inferiority of the Boer in intelligence. Mr. A. J. Wilson, the 
editor of the London Investors' Review, expresses himself, how- 
ever, as follows to a reporter of the Paris Temps : 

" Neither the Cape Colony nor Natal will be able to pay interest 
on its debt, which is in itself a serious loss to Great Britain. 
And then the gold-mines ! Has any one considered how very 
necessary that gold is to us? Most of the mines will stop work, 
and the others will furnish the Boers with gold. And what about 
our trade ? The war must disturb it. Moreover, we are morally 
beaten, however quickly our troops win. And no force we can 
muster can in future defend us against a dissatisfied people, who 
will have nothing to do with us. We can not hold far-away South 
Africa as we hold Ireland; and if we do, it will be a worse 
Ireland. " 

Mr. Wilson ridicules the Uitlander grievances, and declares 
that Cecil Rhodes is at the bottom of the whole business, as the 
Chartered Company is without any assets worth mentioning, and 
only possession of the Transvaal gold-fields can save the lords 
and millionaires who are shareholders from serious losses. 

The Boers are hopeful enough. They have been nerving them- 
selves for this conflict practically ever since 1881. The comments 
of the Afrikander press on the Bechuana, Chitral, and Sudan 
campaigns by the British army have been to the effect that that 
army is little suited for an attack upon white nations. Nor are 
the Boers conscious of any inferiority to the British in mental 
qualities. "Daily contact with Englishmen has failed to pro-, 
duce in our people a sense of that intellectual inferiority which 
we are asked to exhibit." writes J. du Toit in the Bloemfontein 
Express. Another Afrikander, in a letter to the Nieu-we Rotter- 
damsche Courant, sketches the feeling in the Transvaal as fol- 
lows : 

"We here in Pretoria have never been able quite to understand 
the cause of your pessimism. To begin with, our frontier is one 
hundred miles from the British base of operations, and Pretoria 
is at least one hundred and twenty miles farther. The city is to- 
day a fortress which would inspire respect even in Europe. As 
far as our frontier the enemy can use his railroads. After that, 



if they are lucky enough to get farther, they must use ox-wagons 
and mule-trains. What that means, only men who know South 
Africa can appreciate. This much I can tell you — the invading 
army will find nothing, absolutely nothing, in the way of provi- 
sions, fuel, etc., on its march. The larger part of the British 
army should consist of cavalry, and these will have their hands 
full to defend the infantry and trains. The summer here (from 
October to April) is better for an advance because there is grass 
enough for the animals ; but the soldiers will suffer demoraliza- 
tion from the effects of the climate. 

" But let us suppose the British reach Pretoria. A small force 
will be left to garrison the city. The rest of the Afrikander forces 
will close around the besiegers as waters around an island, and 
another force will be needed to succor them. But where are the 
siege guns the English will need? We have fortress artillery, 
against which their field-guns will be useless. Are they going to 
load their siege-guns on ox-wagons? Pretoria is full of stores 
and can snap its fingers at a besieging force. 

"We are confident that our German and French cannon are 
superior to the British guns. Trials have proven that. As for 
our Mauser rifles, they are decidedly better than the Lee-Met- 
fords. Taken altogether, the struggle is by no means hopeless." 

The Pretoria Volkstem expresses itself as follows : 

"The plain, undeniable fact is that the Germans [in the Trans- 
vaal] and the Hollanders have openly placed themselves on the 
side of the Transvaal, and will stand by her in the hour of trial. 
The French, the Americans. Scandinavians, Russians, etc., are 
satisfied with the franchise as it is, and declare that they prefer 
freedom to the prospect of having to work still harder for the 
owners of London palaces. But even among the British there 
are thousands who are well content and desire nothing better 
than to be allowed to stay even if war should come. These peo- 
ple are workingmen. Grievances they have, for our Government 
is no more perfect than others. But most British workmen in the 
Transvaal are much more interested in an eight-hour work-day 
than in British suzerainty." — Translations made for The Lit- 
erary Digest. 

A serious typographical error is contained in our last number. 
The Transvaal has 30,000, not 50,000 men. The exact official 
figures are 89,897.— Editor of Thx Literary Digrst. 



EUROPEAN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 

IN Great Britain, considerable attention is still paid, in the 
discussion of the South African war, to the grievances of the 
Uitlanders and to the conventions of 18S1 and 1884 and the degree 
of suzerainty de- 
ducible from them. 
Gradually, how- 
ever, both these 
aspects are becom- 
ing subordinate to 
the naked ques- 
tion: Shall the 
Boer or the Briton 
have supremacy in 
South Africa? Out- 
side Great Britain, 
too, this is the is- 
sue as it now pre- 
sents itself, and 
tho sympathy is 
chiefly on the side 
of the Boers, there 
are not lacking, 
even in Germany 
and Holland, words favorable to the Britons. The Kdtnische 
Zeitung (Cologne), for instance, finds excuse for England's 
course. It says : 

"Formally, the Boers are undoubtedly in the right; but, prac- 
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tically, they have put themselves in the wrong by failing to in- 
terpret rightly the signs of the times. . . . Measured by naked, 
merciless historical facts, the situation is as follows : the Boers 
either were incapable of satisfying the wants of that civilization 
which stormed in upon them, or they feared to satisfy the de- 
mands which were made. The golden treasures of their land 
should have guaranteed them wealth and power, for the for- 
eigner, hungering after wealth, flooded the little country, and a 
period of economic life began such as even the North of America 
has hardly ever witnessed. The Boers had the alternative of 
managing the new movement or going under before it. The 
former they failed to do, hence they must witness an early de- 
struction of their political existence. One chance only remains — 
armed resistance. Trusting to their rifles and their fleet horses, 
the Boers have made up their minds to throw the invader into the 
sea. Most likely they will find themselves mistaken. " 

Professor Delbriick. editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
Berlin, also doubts that the Boer is to be preferred as the pioneer 
of civilization in South Africa in preference to the Englishman. 
Other German papers, and even Dutch papers, make similar ad- 
missions, tho all unite in saying that by the arrogance of the 
Briton the happy effects of his ability and intelligence are neu- 
tralized. Of course utterances on the other side are to be found 
in Germany, some of them very impassioned. In the Gegen- 
wart, Berlin, an inSuential and by no means jingoistic weekly. 
Caliban demands to know whether the German Government has 
really, as the British assert, permitted Great Britain to take 
Delagoa Bay, the only outlet of the Transvaal, from Portugal. 
Boeckel, a member of the Reichstag, in a mass-meeting held in 
Berlin, expressed himself to the following effect : 

Humanity and justice demand that we should come to the as- 
sistance of the Transvaal. Where is the sequel to that famous 
telegram which at one time prevented Ahab- Britain from stealing 
the vineyard of the Naboth-Boer? Whenever there is threatened 
a Slav race, Russia comes forward to defend it. Germany, how 
ever, apparently sits still while a brave tho small race of Teutonic 
stock is being crushed. But let no one be deceived. If the 
Transvaal is crushed, England will attack the German colonies in 
Africa. 

The most jingoistic papers, such as the Deutsche 1 ages Zeit- 
ung, Staatsbiirger Zeitung, Miinchener Neuesten Nachrichten, 
demand immediate mobilization. The most that the German 
Government seems, however, to be doing in behalf of the Boers 
is quietly to aid her merchants in their efforts to supply the Boers 
with arms and ammunition. The Vossische Zeitung, referring 
to a cargo of ammunition which the English vainly tried to stop 
at Delagoa Bay, says : 

" The arms and ammunition were sent by the Mauser firm to 
the address of Mr. Andreae, a German subject. When the Brit- 
ish Government undertook to stop this very important cargo of 
ammunition, the Mausers complained to the German Government. 
The latter immediately wired to the Portuguese Government, 
compelling them to let the consignment pass. The Portuguese, 
indeed, described the cargo as war contraband ; but Germany 
maintained that, as no actual state of war exists, German goods 
consigned to German subjects must be allowed to pass ; and the 
Reichstag landed her cargo without further interference." 

The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, declares that Russia 
may think it worth its while to interfere. The Journal des 
Dibats, Paris, says England is in a bad position because the 
Boer has " called the bluff " ; and the Temps, a government organ 
in France, believes that it may be necessary to interfere later on. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, says : 

"With all his astuteness, Kriiger evidently failed to comprehend 
the character of his adversary. With the English, if you are 
willing to make concessions at all, you must do so at once ; for it 
is their habitual practise to augment their pretensions as negotia- 
tions are prolonged. They always take what is offered and ask 
for more. Nor did Chamberlain fail to do so. He has continu- 
ally shifted the ground of debate, tiring his adversary, and Mr. 



KrBger continually accepted the proposition just preceding the 
latest one. At length he refused to continue the game." 

The British recognize the possibility of foreign intervention, 
but they expect that the desire for peace which prevails in Europe 
will prevent any interference. The Spectator (London) says: 

" But tho it may be admitted that Europe will not actually at- 
tack us in combination, it may be urged that Europe may com- 
bine to threaten, and that such threats might prove extremely 
disagreeable and embarrassing if they came at the moment of a 
temporary reverse. Possibly ; but depend upon it if we resolutely 
refuse to yield an inch to any threats they will melt away. Dan- 
ger only follows from such threats when they are taken heed of. 
If they are ignored because the threatened power realizes that 
they can not, and will not, be carried out, as we must know to be 
the case if we are not blind, they lose all their force. Let us 
never forget this. We must do, then, what is right and wise in 
the Transvaal without any thought as to what the powers may 
intend, determined, if intervention comes, to resist it to the ut- 
termost." — Translations made for I'M. Literary Digest. 



COLONIAL AID TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

GREAT BRITAIN recruits her defensive end offensive forces 
entirely by voluntary enlistment. As the navy alone ab- 
sorbs 100,000 men, when a war of such magnitude as the present 
attempt to conquer the Boers occurs, more or less difficulty is en- 
countered in securing the necessary number of recruits. There 
is accordingly talk of assistance from the colonies. The London 
Outlook says : 

"The moment of peril to British interests in South Africa has 
brought offers of immediate and substantial military help from 
Canada and Australasia and elsewhere ; from these homes of the 
British race where peace and prosperity have for basis the vital 
principle of those equal rights between white men of whatever 
race to secure which England is prepared to draw the sword m 
South Africa. . . . Why indeed, if they wish it, as they seem- 
ingly do, should not our colonial and Indian allies take upon 
themselves under British direction the brunt of the coming strug- 
gle in South Africa? The cause is theirs as well as ours, for 
without equal rights between the white rr.ces the empire is not 
worth a decade's purchase." 

Concerning Australia, The St. James's Gazette says : 

"Advance Australia ! is all the cry nowadays, and at the pres- 
ent moment of war feeling our cousins at the antipodes have 
come well to the fore with an offer of volunteers for service in 
South Africa. The six Australian colonies are preparing a 
scheme for a combined force, and New Zealand has offered a 
contingent of mounted rifles. Some of our meaner-minded con- 
temporaries are inclined to sneer at the practical benefit that 200 
men will be to us. But it may be pointed out that an expendi- 
ture of £ 20, 000 in six months is not such a despicable offer after 
all, that 1,800 men have already volunteered from Victoria alone, 
that a similar contribution from the other five Australian colo- 
nies would give a total of 12,000 men, and that would be by no 
means an inconsiderable addition to the 50,000 we are sending out 
ourselves. We do not suppose, however, the Australian total 
will be so large. But the mass of Englishmen look rather to the 
spirit that prompts the offer than the actual assistance it will be. " 

A contingent may also be sent from Canada, and the comments 
of the Canadian press on this subject are not without interest to 
Americans. The Toronto Monetary Times says : 

"South Africa, threatened by the Boers, needs defense now; 
our turn may come to-morrow ; if we do not assist the Cape, 
Natal, and other British colonies of South Africa, how can we 
expect them to assist us in the hour of our need ? It is no answer 
to say that the defense of the colonies should be left wholly to the 
parent state ; that is not equitable, and might not always be 
possible." 

The Toronto World says: 

41 In dealing with the United States on the boundary question 
Canada has the power of the whole empire behind her. Do we 
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adequately grapple with the significance of this fact ? Just imag- 
ine where we would stand on that question if we were depending 
on our own resources. By this time the United States would be 
in possession of the whole Yukon. We would have little or no 
status as an independent nation. The United States would treat 
Canada just as it treats Venezuela, or any other small American 
state. Let Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Canadian Government 
remember these facts when debating whether Canada shall send 
a contingent to South Africa. " 

The Montreal Witness expresses itself in a similar way. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, however, will do nothing in the matter without 
the consent of Parliament. The French Canadian papers are not 
over-enthusiastic in the matter, yet they are not opposed to the 
sending of the contingent 

The Montreal Patrie expresses itself in the main as follows : 

Now, what is the good of going to the Transvaal ? It is a little 
country with few inhabitants, and the British empire has im- 
mense resources to reduce it. Where is the necessity of inter- 
fering with Canadian troops? And why should Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier be accused of disloyalty ? If the present government had 
decided to send men without consulting Parliament, the Tory 
organs would have attacked it just the same, declaring that the 
Liberals draw the country into a foolish business. 

The Presse thinks the war may be over ere the Canadians are 
ready. Even the English -Canadian papers are not unanimous in 
saying that the contingent should be sent. The Toronto Sun 
wants to know whether Canada is in the position of a feudatory 
Indian prince, who has no voice in the matter, but must send 
troops when required to do so. It continues : 

"When imperial confederation becomes a fact all members of 
the federation will, of course, be bound in questions of peace and 
war by the federal vote, and will be required, in case of war, to 
furnish their contingents; but then each of them will have a 
voice in the federal councils. Imperial federation, however, is 
not yet a fact. In the mean time, the subject is in an uncove- 
nanted state, and our people in Canada are in danger of being 
drawn, by the irresponsible zeal of a few enthusiastic imperial- 
ists, into local quarrels with which they have nothing to do and 
in which, if the question were fully submitted to them, their con- 
sciences might lead them to incline to the other side." — Transla- 
tions made for The Literary Digest. 



FOREIGN COMMENTS ON DEWEY'S RECEP- 
TION. 

THE comments of the foreign press on the reception given to 
Admiral Dewey are to the effect that we have rather over- 
done it. Dewey does not come in for any criticism, but the job 
he had to do is not regarded as a difficult enough one to justify so 
extensive a tribute as he has received. The Saturday Review, 
London, says : 

"Should the United States in a far future, not very easy to im- 
agine, achieve a Salamis or a Nile, it will puzzle even such expe- 
rienced and highly trained demonstrators as the Americans to 
improve on their extravagance in celebrating the destruction of a 
few wooden ships by American ironclads out of all danger at the 
time. It is difficult to believe that Admiral Dewey appreciates 
the honor of being whistled at continuously by factories, and 
would not prefer to pay for his own house to having one sub- 
scribed for on his behalf. " 

The Speaker remarks that "the artistic and emotional side of 
the American temperament, due mainly to ethnic elements which 
are not Anglo-Saxon, helps to give to the victor of Manila such 
a welcome as London never gave to any mere English sailor." 
The same paper expresses the opinion that the people of the 
United States, despite their enthusiasm for Dewey, are not very 
anxious to take upon themselves the " White Man's Burden. " It 
says: 

"London is jingo to the end, because the mass of middle-class 



Londoners never dream under any conceivable circumstances of 
having to fight ; they pay the poor to do the fighting. New York 
sent its volunteers to Cuba, and enthusiasm is modified by expe- 
rience. The indications seem to point to a reaction against im- 
perialism in the November elections greater even than the move- 
ment of opinion which carried Mr. Gladstone into power in 1880. 
... Of more importance than any of these sectional manifesta- 
tions is the strong reaction which British policy toward the 
Transvaal is causing among sober and representative Americans. 
The latest and ugliest manifestation of the jingo spirit warns the 
American people against the danger of close association with 
those whose polity produces such unlovely results. For all these 
reasons we venture to think that the Dewey celebration marks 
the end rather than the beginning of an epoch— or an episode." 

The Journal des Dibats. a paper which reflects more than any 
other the opinion of those who rule the destinies of France, says : 

" We do not mean to say that the banner of the United States 
must necessarily be withdrawn from the Philippines as well as 
from Cuba. . . . But the moral results of the victory are not ex- 
actly equal to what the prophets promised. . . . One after an- 
other the victorious leaders of the war are divesting themselves 
of their martial clothes to show the politician, but the horse-sense 
of Brother Jonathan has not been entirely destroyed ; he seems 
to interest himself in his little home ills as much now as before 
the war. The general impression certainly is that, after a period 
of high fever. Uncle Sam's pulse will get its normal condition." 

The Schlesische Zeitung, Breslau, does not think the Spanish 
fleet at Cavite was formidable enough to justify us in putting 
Dewey on the loftiest of pedestals, and prints in evidence the fol- 
lowing news item from Hongkong : 

"The two best vessels of the Spanish squadron at Manila were 
the lsla de Cuba and the Isla de Luzon. The Americans raised 
them, and sent them to the Cowloon wharf for repairs. They 
told the English captains sent with these vessels that the tor- 
pedoes were still in the bows, and advised caution. At Hong- 
kong the dock authorities asked the captain of the German cruiser 
Kaiser to remove these torpedoes. The captain acquiesced, send- 
ing his specially trained torpedo men. What they found made 
them smile. In neither Spanish cruiser were the torpedoes 
loaded ; nor had any attempt been made to prepare them for ser- 
vice. The torpedoes had stuck in the bows of the vessels so long 
that they could not be fired off. The Isla de Luton did not even 
have 'war heads ' ; the Isla de Cuba had only two."— Transla- 
tions made for The Literary Digest. 



THE VENEZUELA AWARD. 

THE award given by the Venezuelan Arbitration Tribunal has 
not attracted much notice outside the two countries directly 
involved and this country. The Venezuelans, according to their 
minister in Paris, are not exactly pleased, but tacitly acquiesce 
in the verdict. According to the London Standard, Seflor de 
Royas expressed himself as follows : 

"It is, of course, not what we hoped for, but what can you ex- 
pect in a contest between an elephant and an ant? One thing 
will result from it, namely, America will accept no more arbitra- 
tions with Europe. You will see America lay down a fresh inter- 
national code, which she will apply to the Old World whether the 
latter likes it or not. The South American states, including 
Brazil, will rally round the United States for the purpose of 
effecting an economic union — a sort of zollverein. We shall try 
to establish a monetary union on the basis of a gold standard. 
These projects need not imply a hostile attitude toward Europe, 
but you should bear in mind that Europe stands in much greater 
need of us than we do of her. . . . To return to the question of 
the award, it is due to a great extent to the recognition of the 
Schomburgk boundary, against which Venezuela ought to have 
protested at the time. But Lord Palmerston was too strong for 
us, and we were then under the influence of gratitude toward 
England for the part she had taken in securing our independence. 
Otherwise we would have been perfectly justified in ordering that 
German adventurer and amateur surveyor across the border." 
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Great Britain is very much pleased with the result of the arbi- 
tration. The London Speaker points out that the award is of 
special interest for several reasons. It says : 

"In the first place, it was unanimous, tho, perhaps, there is 
some truth in the not over-gracious comment attributed to the 
United States counsel that this unanimity was determined by a 
resolve to compromise rather than by any exact agreement upon 
a particular theory. In the second place, it is the first interna- 
tional dispute which has been settled by argument and evidence 
since the Peace Conference at The Hague, and Professor de 
Martens expressed a natural satisfaction in pointing out that the 
rules of procedure which Russia had drafted and the Peace dele- 
gates had adopted were on this occasion tried for the first time 
and found completely sucoessful. 

The Daily Chronicle does not doubt that the British Govern- 
ment will be satisfied with the award, and waive whatever claims 
of Great Britain were not recognized. It says : 

"We suppose that Lord Salisbury himself, tho he began by 
naming the Schomburgk line as beyond the limits of dispute, and 
admitting arbitration only on the districts west and north of the 
Cuyuni, no part of which has been awarded to us, will be dis- 
posed to make the best of a decision which brings a long and 
tedious controversy to an end. However this may be, there can 
be no question that the Paris Arbitration, confirming as it does a 
principle of international conciliation to which the people of this 
country are becoming more and more attached, and removing 
another obstacle to the complete mutual understanding of Great 
Britain and the United States, will be heartily welcomed by the 
nation as a whole. " 

Many English papers believe that this happy ending to the 
Venezuela dispute will prove to the world in general that Great 
Britain has no desire to outrage weaker countries. Great satis- 
faction is caused by the news that the gold -fields are now in 
British territory. Lloyd' s Weekly says : 

"It is also highly satisfactory to note that the great gold- 
bearing portion of the disputed territory is pronounced to be 
British, for under our rule we may look for speedy and important 
trade developments. Last, but not least, the award closes for- 
ever the mouths of those critics who have all along insisted that 
arbitration would show that England had been trying to rob a 
small and defenseless state. We have got nearly all we claimed, 
while Venezuela is rebuked for her greediness, and must be con- 
tent with very much less than was offered her in our many vain 
attempts to settle the long-standing dispute without appeal to 
other nations. " 

The Manchester Guardian, the British Mugwump par excel- 
lence, remarks that "both sides have shown by their actions that 
they knew there was no true frontier at 811." 

The Toronto Sun points out that Canada can learn a lesson 
through this affair, especially in the matter of civility. It says : 

"At the time of the affair [President Cleveland's message] 
Toronto jingoism was in a flame. Great Britain was urged to 
resist in arms so intolerable an affront to the dignity of the em- 
pire ; furious menaces were hurled at the Yankees, and cartoons, 
not only insulting, but filthy and disgraceful to our manners, 
were scattered over the United States and thrust into the hands 
of American politicians. It was no fault of Torontojingoism that 
there was not an internatinal rupture, followed, as it must have 
been, by an invasion of Canada. Lord Salisbury kept his head. 
The interest of Great Britain has been secured without detriment 
to her honor. The Americans, instead of learning to despise her, 
have been anxiously courting her alliance. Instead of a relapse 
into barbarism, as a war about a boundary question would have 
been, there has been a step forward in moral civilization." 

The Journal des Dibats, referring to this possibility of a rup- 
ture between the United States and Great Britain, says : 

"The elements which aggravated the conflict some three years 
ago have disappeared. It is certain that in the United States 
nobody to-day goes off into a passion over the Venezuelan diffi- 
culty. The war with Spain, the colonial embarrassments which 



followed, have changed the point of view from which the United 
States regards such matters. It would, of course, be imprudent 
to suppose that the Pan-American spirit, based upon the Monroe 
doctrine, has disappeared. There are symptoms which prove 
that this sentiment will again be uppermost. But for the pres- 
ent, due to the campaign carried on by the English press and im- 
perialistic tendencies, it is overshadowed by another sentiment — 
the Pan- Anglo-Saxon. " — Translation made /or The Literary 
Digest. 



STARTLING DEMANDS OF THE SPANISH 
CATHOLICS. 

THE hierarchy of Spain has attracted wide and unfavorable 
notice for its recent political demands upon the Spanish 
Government. These demands are considered by many Catholics 
outside of Spain to be excessive, and inasmuch as a veiled threat 
of a Carlist uprising is assumed to accompany the demands, they 
are open to the charge of being, in spirit at least, a violation of 
the Pope's injunction to be loyal to the present dynasty. The 
Journal des Dibats (Paris) analyzes the demands as follows : 

"According to the views expressed at Burgos, the Spanish 
church, to quote the words of a French king, simply says : 
' L'itat, c'est mot'/' The grave crisis of Spain, we are told, is 
due to her 'excessive Liberals,' and, further, that 'the chief error 
of Liberalism is that it substitutes individual discernment for the 
authority of the church.' The church, therefore, makes the fol- 
owing cardinal demands : Complete independence of ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction, which means that none of its members, under any 
consideration whatever, shall be judged by secular courts ; re- 
establishment of all clerical privileges ; abolition of the legality 
of marriages not sanctioned by the church ; non-interference of 
the secular authorities with any legacies or grants obtained by 
the church ; prohibition of religious association to non-Catholics. 
Thus the church makes demands which are altogether incom- 
patible with modern li.e. The spirit of these demands is all the 
more easy to discern when we read that 'the increasing impu- 
dence and audacity of Protestantism, which raises its temples and 
opens its schools in the presence of Catholic sanctuaries and 
schools, in the capital as well as in other places of Spain, is a 
direct violation of the constitution. ' " 

The Journal des Dibats points out that the church is in all this 
at variance with a large part of the Spanish people, and is evi- 
dently overreaching itself. 

The Epoca (Madrid) seems to see no chance of successful re- 
sistance to the demands. It says : 

"A legal, peaceful resistance, prolonged by the Catholic Party 
for ten years, such as we have witnessed in the famous Kultur- 
KampJ in Prussia, is altogether out of the question in Spain. 
Civil wars have so accustomed us to deeds of violence that all 
resort to it, those who wish to be confessors and seek martyrdom 
(forgetting their own tendency to become oppressors), as well as 
those who, with excessive shouts for liberty, want to expel the 
nuns and close the convents. " 

The attitude of the Spanish clergy is not likely to make the op- 
ponents of the church in other parts of the world less watchful 
than before. Thus, The St. James's Gazette (London) says that 
"one .would like to hear Cardinal Vaughan on this conference, 
considered as an example of Roman Catholic discipline, harmony, 
and loyalty to the state." The same paper discovers a discrep- 
ancy between the opportunism of the Roman Catholic church in 
every country of the world and the Pope's demand for the restora- 
tion of temporal power. It says : 

"There seems, to say the least of it, something undignified in 
the spectacle of the Pope, who claims to be the representative 
and vicegerent on earth of Him who said, 'My kingdom is not of 
this world, ' sulking by turns, and by turns raising protests and 
lamentations because he has had, at length, as king, to share the 
fate of all dynasties which have gone before. If Leo XIII. is 
prepared, for the sake of peace, to throw over the political claims 
of others, why should he so persistently cling to his own?" — 
Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



The following, dated June a6, 1899, has been re- 
ceived from Commercial Agent Atwell, of Rou- 
baix: 

A new method of treating bronchial and pul- 
monary diseases has recently been called to the 
attention of the Academy of Medicine by Dr. 
Mendel. The treatment is specially recommended 
for tuberculosis. He injects daily into the bron- 
chial tube essence of eucalyptus, thyme, and 
cinnamon, held in solution in olive oil. The oil in 
descending slowly comes into contact with the 
walls of the tube and the upper lungs. The gas 
that is set free saturates the air in the lungs and 
acts on the mucous membranes as far as the air 
penetrates. Dr. Mendel has thus far treated six- 
teen tuberculosis patients and two suffering from 
simple bronchitis. In all these cases he has noted, 
after a treatment of one or two weeks, a lessening 
or complete cessation of the cough and expectora- 
tion, as well as a return of sleep, appetite, and 
strength. 

The Department has received a note from Am- 
bassador Cambon, dated Washington, July 15, 
to the effect that an international congress of 
public assistance and private beneficence is to 

nect in Paris from July 30 to August 5. 1900. The 
French Government is to be officially represented, 
and foreign governments are requested to send 
delegates to the congress. A circular issued by 
the promoters has the following extracts from the 
general regulations of the congress : 

"The questions discussed during the sessions of 
:ongress will be the subject of printed reports, 
which will be distributed to members at least 
if teen davs before the opening meeting. So far 
as possible, each question will be treated by 
French writers, foreign writers, and general 
writers. These writers will be chosen by the 
commission of organisation Other questions 
relating to public assistance and private benefi- 
cence may be submitted for discussion. Authors 
are requested to send papers to the general secre- 
tary three months before the opening of the con- 
gress. 

"The congress comprises four sections: (:) 
childhood ; (2) the sick, the infirm, the incurables. 



the aged; (3) the able-bodied poor, other relief 
than that of assistance by furnishing work, gen- 
eral questions; (41 works of assistance by fur 



nishing work. O.her subjects to be considered 
are: The working and efficacy of relief at the 
home; compromise between public and private 
assistance; treatment and education of children 
in reform schools, schools of correction, etc.; 
character of works of relief by furnishing work ; 




Turkish Baths for 3 Cents. 

THE best of all bath cabinets is now sold at 
maker's prices direct to the user. Sold 
even lower than the inconvenient affairs 
that are advertised for this service. A tight, 
double-walled room, rubber coated Inside and 
outside, and fitted with a door. Made so that 
merely tipping folds it Into a six Inch space. 
Handsome, convenient and strong. 

The Racine Cabinet is guaranteed to be the 
beat one on the market. We sell on approval, to 
be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 
Sold direct to users at From $5. to $12.. express 
or freight prepaid : alcohol stove, vaporizer and 
(ace-steaming attachment included. Send today 
for our handsome illustrated catalogue, and 
order from that. 

th Cabinet Co., Box X, Racine, Wis. 




SINGER SE\A/IING-yV\/\CI-IIlNES. 

Every American warship carries a sewing-machine as a part of its regular equipment: besides this 
there are usually one or more sailors on each vessel who purchase hand machines and act as " ship's tai- 
lor, " thereby earning a tidy sum by making or repairing clothing for their mates. Here, as in every other 
occupation usinga sewing-machine. The Slater has the preference overall others because of its simpli- 
city, its reliable construction, and its good work under all condit ions. While powerfulwarships and great 
guns are good things for the Nation at some times, Singer Sewtng-Machines are essential to its people ah 
the time, whether afloat or ashore. »«,o onit av 

THE SINGER MANUFrtCTURING 

SALESROOMS IN IWtSV CITY. 



should these not be considered works of priva 

beneficence? assistance to indigent consumptives 
'measures of relief, whatever the medical treat- 
ent may be). 

"The language of the congress will be French. 
Only members are permitted to submit communi- 
cations, to be present at the sessions, or take pa 
in the discussions. The fee for membership is ao 
francs ($3.86). It is to be devoted to payment of 
I he publication of the lectures, etc., delivered in 
the congress." 

The adhesion of all persons interested in relief 
work, public or private. Is requested. 

Consul Brittain writes from Nantes, July 10, 

There have recently been many inquiries for the 
imes of the leading firms in the United States 
at manufacture various kinds of machinery. 
A number of sales of American machinery ha- 
been made during the past year. Heretofore, 
considerable machinery used by the shipbuilders 
Nantes has been purchased in England. Eng- 
lish manufacturers have two advantages over 
ose of the United States— first, their nearness 0 
I lis market; second, the advantages accruing 
from the minimum tariff rate. For machine tools 
weighing over 1,000 kilograms (3,704 pounds), the 
maximum duty is 15 francs ($2.89), the minimum 
10 francs ($1.93) per 100 kilograms (220.46 pound 
weighing from 350 to 1,000 kilograms (550 to a, 3 t 
pounds), maximum 20 francs ($1.86), minimum 16 
francs ($3.08) ; small tools, weighing less than ; 

lograms, maximum 70 francs ($13.50) and t a 
minimum 50 francs ($9.65) per 100 kilograms. The 
' fterence on structural iron or that used for ship- 
building is not so great, the maximum being - 
francs ($1.15) and the minimum 5 francs (96 cents . 
The recent augmentation in prices and the scar- 
city of a visible supply of structural iron in this 
part of France make this an opportune time for 
the American manufacturer to invade this mar- 
ket. The nearness of the English manufacturer 
has given him an easy victory in the past, bnt the 
shipbuilders of the Loire have come to the con- 
clusion that if the American iron manufacturers 
in sell iron in England and in English colonies, 
it is at least worth while to get our prices. I be- 
lieve if the American manufacturer were on the 
ground with prices and terms he could capture 
ime orders. There are three shipyards at 
antes, where there were constructed last year 
forty-two iron vessels, varying in tonage from 
000 tons downward. At St. Nazaire, 30 miles 
- est of Nantes, there are extensive shipyards, 
where some of the largest vessels in the service 
of the Compagnie Generate Transatlantique were 
built. About two weeks since, a large war-vessel 
for the Government of Japan was launched at St. 
Nazaire. American mannfacturers of structural 
iron would do well to correspond with Julun 
Lanoe, of Nantes, an extensive dealer, who is anx- 
ious to obtain American prices on bar, structural, 
and plate steel and iron. 
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Collars 

and Cuffs \ 

Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
1 fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
I venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
I economical goods made. 

[No Laundry Work. 

I When soiled discard. A box of 10 collars, 
I or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mall 30 cts. 

Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
1 stamps. Give size and style desired. 

* Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston, Mass. 



Rubens dahte tasso muriuo am&elo Raphael; 

Q 55 |Pf9Q 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

an appropriate Birthday, Wedding. Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by ex|>ert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool — in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wauted. 

Postpaid and registered for •7.80. 



The Susacuac Weaving Co. 

No. 13 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



_ - — l°a*a< 

books free, JVtlfry Adtt>c*ir, Sxi 

Benders of The Litoart Dm est are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Libbys 

Condensed 

Mince 
Meat 

Fresh and fruity. Made from , 

the pick of the choicest beef — 1 

deliclously seasoned. Put up in ' 

convenient packages, enough for 

two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, " How to Hake Good 
TbiacttoBat." 

Ubby, MoNelll & Ubby, Chicago 



ARTIFICIAL DIGESTION. 

Science has made great strides in the last 
century. The achievements in the science of 
the preparation of foods are truly wonderful. 

A chemist who has been making a series of 
experiments with a view of rendering cereal 
foods easy of digestion, has discovered that 
uncooked, or improperly cooked, cereals were 
to a great degree responsible for chronic stom- 
ach troubles from which countless thousands 
suffer. 

These experiments show that by a certain 
treatment, the grains can be artificially digested, 
and the starch which abounds in cereals con- 
verted into dextrin, thus not only rendering the 
combination of grains, which is called Granola, 
easy of digestion, but giving it that rich, nutty 
flavor that every one so much enjoys. 

This achievement marks a new era in the 
scientific preparation of foods, and a series of 
experiments in the greatest laboratory of hy- 
giene in this country convinces the makers that 
Granola is one of the greatest discoveries in the 
food line that has been produced in this century. 

These experiments not only show that Gra- 
nola can be digested by the weakest stomach, 
but that its manner of preparation and the 
grains that enter. into it, give this palatable 
food three times the nutrition and strengthening 
properties of beef, making it the most eco- 
nomical and nutritious food in existence. 

Granola needs no preparation by the cook, 
all it requires is the addition of a little milk, 
and a delicious meal is ready in a second at a 
cost of one cent a person. 

Leading grocers can supply Granola. Each 
package bears a picture of the famous Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 



SAVE now wasted up chimney FUEL 

using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 

COST DZ.OO AND UP. 
Honey refunded If not satisfactory. 
Y Write for booklet on economy in beating 
K bones. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. T. 



PERSONALS. 

-.ORD Wolseley, has gained promotion more 
rapidly than any other British officer. The fol- 
lowing are the various steps with dates: Ensign, 
i8;i ; captain, 185s ; major, 1858; lientenant-colonel, 
1859 ; colonel, 1865 ; deputy quartermaster-gen- 
eral, 1867 ; assistant adjutant-general, 1871 ; ma- 
jor-general, 1873, quartermaster-general, 1880; 
adjutant-general, 1883 ; general, 1883. He received 
£35,000 for his services in Ashanti, and £10,000 for 
his conduct of the Egyptian campaign. He was 
the youngest captain in the army, having reached 
that rank after only three years' service. 

Sarasate, the Spanish violinist, was born in 
Pamplona, Spain, March 10, 1814. While a very 
little boy he was taken to Paris, and at the age of 
twelve was entered to study music at the Conser- 
vatoire. In 1859 he began a series of successfnl 
tours, visiting all parts of Europe and North and 
South America. He has composed a number of 
brilliant fantasies, and has brought out several 
delightful arrangements of Spanish airs. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, whose yacht, the Sham- 
rock, raced with the Columbia for the America 
cup, is a man who has worked himsel f up from the 
very bottom. In his youth he made a trip to 
America in which he gained nothing bnt experi- 
ence. After his return to England he opened up a 
little provision store with $400 which his parents, 
working-people, entrusted to him. He knew how 
to catch trade, he knew how to keep it, and, what 
has proved of great value in the winning of his for- 
tune, he knew how to select his assistants. No 
sooner had his first store proved profitable than 
this ability became apparent. He obtained cap- 
able assistants, and opened another store, and 
then another and another. He went to London 
eventually, and opened stores there until he had 60 
in London alone, and, spreading over the kingdom, 
he entered every considerable town until at last 
there were 420 Lipton stores in Great Britain. 



The Very Rev. Charles William Stubbs, 
Dean of Ely, is coming to America. He will de- 
liver a series of lectures and will occupy the pulpit 
of several Episcopalian churches. Since 1804 the 
dean has been in charge of the beautiful cathedral 
of Ely, which is so attractive that it tempts many 
American tourists from the beaten path between 
London and Liverpool. As a speaker the dean is 
remarkable for profound earnestness, exception- 
able clarity of statement, close and rapid reason- 
ing, and a deep pathos, which alternates with 
blithe and happy humor. His chief hobby is the 
condition of the masses, and his pen and voice 
have always been devoted to the improvement of 
the condition of British artisans. He is a Chris- 
tian Socialist, and quite a radical in politics. A 
fast friend of democracy, he will come to America 
to investigate the workings of our system of gov- 
ernment. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



A Circus — Mrs. Kiddlet : "Why, children, 
what's all this noise about?" 

Little Jamie : "We've had gran'pa and Uncle 
Henry locked in the cupboard for an hour, an 
when they get a little angrier I'm going to play 
1 going into the lion's cage.' "—Tit-Bits. 

A Superfluous Suggestion.— " I would lay the 
world at your feet," he exclaimed. But she looked 
at him icily and returned: "I see no reason for 
troubling you, Mr. Dodby. Unless the law of 
gravity has been unexpectedly repealed, the earth 
is there already."— Washington Star. 

Why St. Patrick Didn't Sign. — "Oi say, 

father," said little Timmie O'Brien, "whoy didn't 
Saint Pathrick sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence } Didn't they ask him?" "Vis, Timmie, 
they asked him all right," said Mr. O'Brien, "but, 
ye see, he fought th' man that brought it to him 



YOU 
REMEMBER 
ME. 



I Was Hungry 
for my Wheatlet 



But it 

was so good 

when 

I got it 






That 1 guess 
you know that it 
satisfied me 
when you look 
at this picture. 



This is what all children say and 
all men and women too who use 

V/HEATEET 

It is most satisfactory of all Breakfast 
Foods because most nourishing, and 
most palatable because it has all of 
the rich, nutty flavor of the wheat. 

Oats is the natural food for horses; 
Wheat is the natural food for man. 

Wheat contains everything need- 
ed for the nourishment of Babies, 
of Chjldren and of Men and Women. 

Wheatlet contains all of the nour- 
ishing portions of the wheat. 

Sold by Grocers. Write for Free Booklet. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 



: DON'T LET TOUR FURHACB EAT DP FUEL 
this Fall and Winter. Put is a 

Jackson Yentilating Grate 

and save money and health. 

One of our Grates will 
heat and ventilate thor- 
I^^S^^?^ v $a oughly your entire house, 
*;lf<^T:' ruLUS op to freezing weather, 
using half the fuel of a 
furnace. One will heat 
several large rooms in 
severest weather. They 
fit any fireplace and I urn 
any kind of fuel, 
-r, 1 Write immediately for 
'■22* catalogue " D." which 
contains our guarantee, 
i E.A JACKSON & BRO., 64 Beekman St., New York 
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PAIMTASOTE 

Outwears Leather! 

WATERP ROOF. GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF 




Steel Ceilings 




DEeOBffim, DOW, HID BEST 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Bend fpr catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 

H. S. NORTHROP. 52 Cherry St., New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, Equitable Building. 




One Step to 

Success 

From a poor position to 
good one wit hoot lost of time. 
Hundreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positlouBOH !>!»■- 
cbanlral or Arcbitcot- 
ii nil DraiigbtHinen, 
Electrical or Steam En- 
glneers, Architects, 
Surveyors, CbcnjUts, 
Correspondents, ,J" 4,p - 
nogrnpher* anil Book- 
keepers. We gaarantee to 
giro yoa a thorough tech- 
nical education by mail. 
Mention the profession yon 
wiab to enter. 

Una I Corr««pnndfn«* SrhoeU, Box 120-2, 
SCR ANTON, PA. 



Improved Breathing Tube 

TJnequalled for prevention and coze of throat and lung 
uhmm, aUo^ ^-a— for strength- 

ening voice. Mamal ■■■■ Bent post- 

laid for I1.2S ^^^P^a»MR BBBS Including 
thebestwork " ^"F oyer pub- 

Ushed on the (Treat value of long gyro nasties, by Dr. 
Patches. BendS-oent stamp for testimonials to 
0. HYGIKNIO SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS 



was wan o' these autygraft hunters, an' he chucked 
him out o' the house. " — Harper's Bazar. 

Why He Died.— INSURANCE SUPERINTENDENT I 

(suspiciously):— "How did your husband happen 
to die so soon after getting insured for a large 
amount?** 

Widow: "He worked himself to death trying to 
pay the premiums."— Household Words. 

How He Knew.— Hotel Manager: "I see 
you have given our finest suite of rooms to a man 
named Bilkins. Are you sure he can pay the 
charges ? " 

Clerk: "Yes, he's rich enough." 

Manager: "How do yon know?" 

Clerk: "He is old and ngly, and his wife is 
voung and pretty."— Cincinnati Enquirer. 



An "Alleged Husband."— City Editor : "Mr. 
Strong has been in to-day, and he had murder iu 
in his eye. How in time did you come to speak of 
Mrs. Strong's * alleged husband ' in that paragraph 
about her accident ? " 

J. Fresh :— "I did it to steer clear of a libel 
suit. You know you told me always to say 'al 
ieged thief,' ' alleged murderer,' and that sort of 
thing."— Boston Transcript. 

A Dog's Pedigree.— "Has your dachshund 
pedigree?" "Pedigree? Look at him ; it makes 
aim sag to carry it."— Chicago Record. 



Current Events. 



THE Uf ECTEDM « coixbgb ato sbmi- 
InC WCalCnllt hast for womb* 

Couth of study furnished on application. 

Miss Leila 8. McKxe, Ph.D., President, 
■ration Tot liruiir Diomt. Oxford, Ohio. 



Monday, October ib. 

— The Boers mass their forces around Kim- 
berley, and detachments of burghers cross the 
border line into Natal. 

—General Magbanna, with twelve thousand 
Filipinos, prepares to attack Uoilo. 

—The President makes patriotic speeches In 
Iowa and Wisconsin, and attends a great recep- 
ion and banquet at Milwaukee. 

— W. J. Bryan begins a stumping tour of Ken- 
tucky, in company with William Goebel, candi- 
date for governor. 

—The first yacht race for the America's Cup 
results in an easy victory for the Columbia. 

Tuesday, October iy. 

—The English Parliament meets in response 
to the Queen's summons, and the members of the 
Commons are enthusiastic in support of the Gov- 
ernment's action in the Transvaal. 

—Advice from South Africa confirms the reports 
of a battle at Mafeklng, in which 30a Boers and 
18 Englishmen were killed. 

—At an antl-l imperialist convention in 
Chicago, Carl Schurz and others attack the policy 
of the Government in the Philippines. 

—The Unitarian National Conference is ad- 
dressed by Senator Hoar at Washington. 

—The second race for the America's Cup re- 
sults in the disabling of the Shamrock, and conse- 
quent victory for the Columbia. 

— Rev. Dr. Fannce is officially installed as 
president of Brown University. 

Wednesday, October iS. 

— Advanced outposts of the British and Boer 
forces engage in action near TLadysmlth, Natal. 

— General Otis receives messages purporting to 
come from General Plo del Pilar, offering to 
sell out his army and deliver Agninaldo into the 
hands of the Americans. 

—The President makes the last speech of his 
tour at Youngstown, O , and returns to Washing- 
ton, after a trip of 5,000 mile*. 

—Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley is inaugurated 
the thirteenth president of Yale University. 

Thursday, October 10. 

—The Boers capture Vryburg, on the Cape 
railway, one hundred miles south of Mafeking. 
Five British transports leave Southampton for 
South Africa. 

—The Anti-Imperialist League elects George 



for holding gulf trou- 
sers. By muff, 80c. the 
pair. tsT Catalan** 
tkotptng thttt ana olhrr 
novelties, fn*. 
American Ring Co., Box 66, Wattrburg, Conn. 
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jyjACBETH'S "pearl top" 
and "pearl glass" lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 

They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion ; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 

Our "Index" describes all lamps and their 
froptr chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for iu 



Address 



Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



A NEW DELICIOUS FOOD. 

The most remarkable discovery in dietetics 
which has been made in this century is a vege- 
table meat called Protose. This delicious food 
product in odor and taste so closely resembles 
flesh that it is really difficult for a person eating 
it to convince himself that he is not actually 
partaking of animal food. It is absolutely pure. 
It contains no germs or germ poisons; no uric 
acids or other excretory substances, which are 
always found in animal meats; and is proof 
against all possible contamination with disease, 
— a condition to which the flesh of animals is 
always liable. Protose may be appropriately 
used in diabetes, Blight's disease, rheumatism, 
and other diseases in which flesh-meats must 
be rejected on account of the uric acid and 
other poisons which they contain. It is more 
delicate, agreeable, and satisfying in flavor than 
flesh-meats of any sort, and contains 25 per 
cent, more food elements than beef or mutton. 

The makers, the Sanitas Nut Food Co., 
Ltd., 71 Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., 
will mail a free sample for six cents to pay 
postage. 



Direct from Maker to Wearer. 

Service Serges 

( (Manufactured like Men's) 

\ Are the Best for Ladies' Suits. 

( Black, blue, dark and medium grays, 55 to 58 inches 
wide. High g>ade. Past colors, superior finish. 

Keep their shape in the garment. Mt*re economical 
than any other serge, and warranted. The great width 
cut* the best advantage. Sconced free of cham. 
Sold direct ( 




CU 




witH the I Hp raved 
Waaabarae Fa. teat 
Caff Uelsera can be 

placed Just where you 
want them ; will never 
slip but mar be irotfanUy 
released. Drawers Sup- 
porter*, eerily adjusted 
— taken off— excellent 
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The Man Who 
Continually Talks 

about his love for his wife 
and children and yet spends 
nothing for Life Insurance to 
protect them, lays his sin- 
cerity open to question. 

Write us for the cost of the 
best Life Insurance Policy 
in the world. It will be within 
your means, and will furnish 
absolute protection to the 
whole family. 

Write for information. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 

Of America. 

John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office. Newark, N.J. 



Boutwell, of Massachusetts, president, and selects 
Chicago as headquarters. 

W. J. Bryan begins a campaign trip through 
Ohio, accompanied by John R. McLean. 

—Kills H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States, reads a paper before the Pennsylvania 
Bankers' Association. 

Friday, October 20. 

—The forces of the South African Republic and 
Orange Free State attack the British at Glencoe 
Camp, in Natal, and are repulsed after several 
hours of hard fighting ; the losses on both sides 
are heavy, General Symons, the British com- 
mander, being severely wounded. 

—The modus Vivendi, arranged by Secretary 
Hay and Mr. Towers, British charge d'affaires at 
Washington, and providing for a temporary ad- 
justment of the Alaskan boundary, goes into 
effect. 

—The Columbia wins her third consecutive vic- 
tory from the Shamrock, thus retaining the 
America's cup in this country. 

—The national convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Onion begins at Seattle. 

Saturday, October 21. 

—The British forces under Generals White and 
French carry the Boer position at Elandslaagte, 
Natal. 

—Secretary Long assigns Admiral Dewey to 
special duty at the Navy Department; the Admiral 
cancels his engagements to visit Atlanta and 
Philadelphia on account of ill health. 

—The delegates to the International Commer. 
dal Congress are received by President McKin- 
ley at the White House. 

— Governor Roosevelt makes »n address at 
Cincinnati, O., in support of the policy of the ad- 
ministration in the Philippines. 

—It is announced at Washington that negotia- 
tions for a revision of the Treaty of Berlin are in 
progress between the three powers interested ir. 
the government of Samoa. 

Sunday, October 22. 

—Further details of the battle at Elandslaagte 
show that the British won an Important victory, 
the Boercommander, General Kock, being among 
the killed. 

—Two more British transports sail from 
Southampton, carrying British troops to South 
Africa. 

—Admiral Dewey states that he "would not 
consent to become a candidate for President, if 
nominated by both political parties." 

—A mass-meeting in aid of the movement to 
erect a monument to Parnell in Dublin is held 
at New York, and addressed by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin and other prominent speakers. 



CABTEBIAN 

for filing legal papers or documents of any description - By 
means of a slot it adjusts ilself perfectly to fit any enclosure 
from a single sheet of paper to a package an inch thick. Remove 
a part of the papers and envelope will adjust itself to remain- 
ing contents. 



Adjustable Expanding 
Document Envelope... 



SIZE 


PER BOX 125 




.... 83.00 


4Ux«!i . 


.... 8.85 
.... 8.25 




.... 850 


42x11^4 . 


. . , . 4-00 



Made in five sizes, fitted 
with tapes unless other* 
wise ordered. 



Sample package 0/ r Dozen 
any size, or extorted sixes , sent 
postpaid for 4J cents in stamps, 
...ALSO... 

ADJUSTABLE EXPANDING DESK FOLDERS ^(SiZ^M 

letter or legal size papers, which may be filed flat for quick refer ence, saving tim e of unfoldmg. Have two^sUes 
Auk your stationer for them. Ifhe (lore not carry them in 
lockoroantuit act them for you tend to the manufacturers. 




CASTES, EICI ft 00. (Corporation) 246 Denature Bt. Boston, If »n. l^pie postpaid 



Send 15 cents 
In stamps for 



Krai Flap. Side Flap 
V4 x 12, per box /so . $2.50 S2.75 
9^X14^, " " . 2.75 8-00 




THE .. 

CORNISH PLAN 

The Unique 
Cornish 

Plan 
of Selling 
Pianos 
and Organs 

has spread over the entire civllixed world, and has been 
the meanx of building up a vast busfnesa. 



Over a Quarter 
of a Million 
Satisfied 
Customers 




PIANOS 

FROM 



$155 



All Latest Mil. 
Attachment* 



attest the honesty of this modern method of piano-aell- 
ing. We Warrant our Piano, and Organ, for »6 
rear*. Back of that Warranty lsa business worth over 



a million dollar.. 



Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1000 is one of 
the most comprehensive musical liooks in 



FREE 

fnttnV 'representing S't. Cecilia 
Ir. This catalogue 1b Bent, post- 
paid, togftber with ft novel reference book—' 4 The Heart 



the trade. The frontispiece isa masterly reproduction 
In colors of an oil paint ' 
and the Angel Ir Choir 



of the IVopk-''-and our latent special offer, etc. The 
catalogue describes all our pianos anil organs. It tell 
about The Cornlxh Patent MuhIci.1 Attachment 

for Piano*- Imitates accurately Harp, Banjo, Guitar. 
Zither. Mandolin, et<\, while the famous patent C cm- 
btnation Multltone Heed Action make the tORMSH 
Organs unequalled In tone— reproduce the power of a 
full orchestra. 



to this adv 



A prompt reu,.. 
ft DISCOUNT of *10 on th_ 
list price* in our 1900 Cata- 
logue, on any CORNISH 
ORGAN, or MO on the 
list price of a CORK IS U 
PIANO. 

Send for particulars of the 
Cornish Co-operative 
Plan, showing how you can 
make money working for 
us, or a 

Cornish Piano P PF F 
op Organ rKtL 

Maker* of High-tirade 
American Pianos and 
Organs. 

REFERENCES! 
Tour Hank. Our Rank, 
Any Rank 



111 secure 



ORGANS $? 5 

FIIOM ** W 
Cash cr Eas? Piymente 




CORNISH & CO., 

Established SO Years. WASHINGTON, N. J 



STOCKS in some Air- 
Power and Liquid 
Air Companies are 
worth buying. For 
particulars apply to 

EMMENS STRONG & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association) 
... J Broadway, New York . . . 



AIR as an... 

INVESTMENT 



PARIS IN 1900. 

st ear 



_ of your 
steamer and hotel ac- 
commodations hotv, at 
fair rates. Personally 




WANTI 



BY THE WAY 

Have you used the Klip ? 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Readers of TBI Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to adve*isers. 



Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Westernj and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD. MEAD & CO., - New York-Chicago 



A WORD TO THE WISE 

conducted parties. Membership restricted 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 

Home Office, 610 Trcmont BuJMinas Rost on. Mass. branch 
Offices:** Broadway, St. Pan nuiKHnd, New lork, 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 

10* Fulton St.. New York.sellall make. .under ■ halfj price. IWt 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced ^'^™,or P rr1al L 
Exchange* Immense stock for "election. SWpwil tor max 
OuaiSXeu. ni-st-clasa. Dealers supplied. IB-page Uus. cat. free 
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CHESS. 

(All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, LITERARY 
Digest." 



Problem 434. 

BV F. HEALY. 
(Reichelm calls this a " perfect coup de repos.") 
Black— Nine Pieces. 
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White— Ten Pieces. 
Whit* mates in two moves. 

Problem 435. 

By J. Pech. 

Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Seven Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 418. 
Key-move, Q-R sq. 

No. 419. 

Q x B P, ch R x P, mate 



Q-Kt 4 
K x R 



Kx Q 



Kt— Q 4, mate 



3' • 



K x Kt 



K-K 3 

Kt— B3, disch. Q x K P, mate 
' K-K 3 



P x Q 



K— Kt 5 
B x P 

K xR 



R x Kt P, mate 



B— B 4, mate 



B— Q 7, mate 



K x Kt 



Other variations depend on those given. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 



of Virginia ; the Kev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa. j H. W. Barry, Boston; P. S. Ferguson, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville.W. Va.; 
M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; T. R. Denison, 
Asheville, N. C. ; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; R. K. 
Brigham, Schuylerville, N. Y.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, 
University of Tennessee ; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Effingham, 111.; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Sey- 
mour, Wis.; W. H. H. C, Canadian, Tex. 

418 only, D. J. Solomon, Cincinnati ; "Sinbad," 
Auburndale, Mass.; Dr. G. S. Henderson, Jack- 
son, Mo. ; M. Letcher, Montgomery, Ala.; C. C. 
Marshall, Battle Creek, Mich.; W. R. Coumbe, 
Lakeland, Fla. ; Dr. W. M. Robertson, Warren, 
Pa.; C. E. Lloyd, Washington C. H., O; C. F. 
McMullan, Madison C. H., Va.; C. Porter, Larc- 
berton, Minn.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; 
toe Rev. S. Weston- Jones, Windsor, N. S.; E. C. 
Routh, San Saba, Tex. ; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Streed, 
Cambridge, 111.; W. K. Gruby, Boston ; J. R. 
Warn, Pontiac, Mich.; W. Clark, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Miss K. S. Winston, Richmond College, Va.; 
"Uncle JUes," Franklin, Ky.; G. Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, Man. ; Pres. H. S. Hartzog, Clemson Col- 
lege. S. C; the Rev. J. C. Wilhelm, Benton, Pa.; 
"Merope." 

Comments (418): The consensus of opinion is 
that this is a brilliant but very easy. 

(410): "Lacking originality, but abounding in 
superb surprises"— I. W. B.j "Principal varia- 
tions are good, but very easily solved"— H. W. B.; 
"Worthy of Mackenzie's genius"— F. S. F. ; "A 
clever composition "— C. R. O.; "One of the finest. 
Mackenzie gets to the subsoil "— T. R. D.; "A very 
fine problem"— A K.; "A hard one"— R. E. B. 



A NEW RHEUMATIC 
REMEDY. 

A prominent physician writes ; 

Spotswood. N. J. 

Dear Sirs:— Please send me. by mail, lour 
more bottles of Tartarlithine. 

1 will also here state, in Justice, that this is the 
most welcome remedy that has come into my 
hands since my beginning- of the practice of 
medicine. It has given me. In every case of 
rheumatism in which I have used It. the happiest 
kind of results. 1 have used discretion, perhaps 
even more than necessary, in its employment; 
that It be given to patients whose cases do not 
yield to ordinary treatment, old chronic cases of 
gouty diathesis, where there is a tendency to cal- 
careous deposits, etc. These are undoubtedly the 
most troublesome patients to give what might 
fairly be termed good results. Now these have 
been the very kind In which 1 have been using 
Tartarlithine with the very happiest results to 
patients and myself. Many valuable remedies 
come daily to our aid. but this has been the most 
welcome one to me thus far. 

Yours very truly. 

J. C. D . M. D. 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post- Trie by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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Under^ 
Garments 

KNITTED INSIDE WITH A COATING OF PURE SILK 
LUXURY I FTX J _l LT1 1 ■ f J COMFORT 



A startling 
improvement on 
wool 
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MADE TO FIT — MADE TO WEAR— MADE TO WASH-MADE TO 
ENJOY— MADE MOTH-PROOF 

Men's Shirts - - - 34-44 $2J0 each Ladies' Vests - - 
" Drawers - - 28-44 2.50 " u Drawers - 

" Union Suits - 34-44 5.00 " " Union Suits 

" Undervests - 34-44 2.00 " ** Underwaists 

Ladies' Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2^0 each. 
If your dealer can't supply yen, we will, express prepaid. Send far booklet. 

Kotedsilk Underwear Co, 

Millbury, Mass., and 76 Leonard St, New York Gty. 



26-40 $2^0 each 
26-40 2^0 u 
26-40 5.00 " 
26-40 2.00 " 



For Nervosa Headache 

Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., »ay» : " It i« "f 
great benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia " 1 

Readers of Toe Literary 



READY REFERENCE SCRAP BCOK 

For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35,000 AGATE LINES. 

Site of Book, 4 i-» x lo l-s inches. 

A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 

A SCRAP 15 PILED by passing the top containing the caption 
through a slot from the back <>f the leaf and attaching it to the front 
surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the baik, is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 

THIS SMALL BOOK will hie 15. clipping* (from one inch to 
one column in length) to the page, and takes the place of the usual 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 
Scot to any address on receipt of 90 cents 

Pottage stamps w money or Jer preferred 

CHARLES ELY, - 56 Warren Street, New York 
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Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Prof. C. D. S. got 417 i R. E. B., 416-; w - H. H. 
C, Canadian, Tex., and Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, 
Seymour, Wis., 416 and 417. 

Games from the London Tournament. 

The American Beats the Frenchman. 
In the first round Janowski beat Pillsbury. We 
give the second game, in which the Parisian, put- 
ting up a very strong fight, was compelled to re- 
sign after 73 moves. 

Queen's Gambit Declined. 

PILLSBURY. 

White. 

I P-Q 4 

3 Kt-Q B 3 

4 Px P 

5 Q-Kt 3 

6 Kt-B 3 
B— Kt 5 

-P-K4 
oKtx P 

10 Kt x Kt ch 
1, Q-Kjch 

11 B— Q B 4 

i 3 b(b;)x1) 

14 B x B (d) 

15 CastlesKR 

16 K R— K sq 

17 Q— R 6 

18 R-K 3 

19 Q R-K sq 
so P-QKt 3 
ai Kt-R 4 
aaQ— B 4 
a 3 P-KR 3 
«♦ P-Kt 3 
a S Kt-B 3 
36 Kt-R 4 
a 7 Kt-Kt a 
a8 R-K 4 (0 
aoPx P 
30Q-K3 
31 Kt— R 4 
3 a R-K a 

33 R— Q » 
£ P-K Kt 4 
35K-Bsq 
36 Kt-B 5 

Notts (abridged) by Emit Kemeny in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 



(a) The usual play is Kt— K 
ferable to the text move. 



B 3, which is pre- 



W> Against Lasker, he played B— Ka, which was 
answered by B— B 4- The text move is more ag- 
gressive. 

rc") Had he played Q— Kt a, then B x B and 
eventually Ox Q would have left Black with a 
weak K P The text move in connection with R- 
K sq is quite ingenious, but not altogether satis- 
factory. 

(d) He could not play B x P ch followed by Kt 
-K 5 ch on account of K x B. R x Kt.and B x B, 
winning a piece. The text move is quite forcible. 

(e) Q x Q P could not be played on account of 
Kt-B 5. 

(0 Threatened Q— K 3 and eventually Kt-B 4. 
Black can not save the K P without moving P-K 3, 
which, however, isolates that Pawn. 

to) The sacrifice of the exchange was pretty 
nearly forced. White threatened Kt— Q 6 ch and 
Kt x R as well as Kt— R 6. 

(h) An important move. White having the R-K 
Kt a continuation in view, forcing away the Black 
Rook from the open K Kt file. 

(i) PiP would have been answered by R x P, 
leading to an exchange of Rooks, and White wins 
the R P. 

(k) A powerful move. Black can not afford to 
exchange Queens. 

CO Q— R sq would have been answered by P-B 
6 and Black could not play Kt x P on account of Q 
-B 4 ch and Q x Kt. 

(m) Q-B a ch would have been answered by Q 
-Kt 3 If Black then moves Kt-B 5 White plays 
R — It 4, and the exchange of Queens follows. 

Lasker "Plays" with Maroczy. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 

AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1898 

SIXTEEN A practical, usable, up-to-date reference work. It treats satis- 
ROYAL factorily every subject whose importance entitles it to a place 
VOLUMES there ; gives information from the earliest period to the begin- 
ning of the present year ; embraces every branch of knowledge ; covers the 
whole field of 



Biography 
Geography 
History 

Races — Nations 



Botany 
Astronomy 
Natural History 
Medical Science 



Religion 
Sports 
Electricity 
Chemistry 



Engineering 
Music — Art 
Agriculture 
Etc., etc. 



A LIBRARY The facts are easily accessible. Here the hunting has been 
FOR ALL done, the wheat separated from the chaff. Just the work 
PEOPLE required by the student, the professional man, the busy mer- 
chant, the public speaker, the school boy or girl. It is a library in itself— 
touches every subject in which we are interested. 

The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 
payments. Write lor terms and sample pages. 



Z E V2™ DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBS. Chicago 



(b) Already, Black has the better development. 

(c) Notice how Lasker wins the exchange. 

(d) If R on Q R sq moves, Kt-Q 7 forking Q 
and R. 

A Blackburne Brilliant. 

Apropos of the proposed testimonial to J. H. 
Blackburne, the distinguished English master, 
The Times, Philadelphia, publishes a "short and 
sharp " example of his play. Mr. Blackburne hai 
been one of the Masters for thirty-seven years. 
Here follows what Herr Reichelm calls one of 
Blackburne's "bits of Morphy ": 



Queen's Gambit Declined. 



MAROCZY. LASKKR. 

White. Black. 
1 P-Q 4 P-Q 4 
a Kt-KB 3 (a) Kt— K K 3 

3 P-B 4 P-K 3 

4 P-K 3 

5 Kt-B 3 

6 P-Q R 

7 B if 

8 Castles 
oB-K a 

10 P % P 

11 P 

1a B— ... 

13 B— Q3 Q-Kt 3 

14 Kt— K 4 P-Q R 4 



P-B 4 
Kt-B 3 
QPiP 
P-QR3 
P-5 Kt 4 
Px P 

B— Kt 2 (b) 



-Q Kt 4 B— K a 
-Kt a Castles 



MAROCZY. 

White. 

15 Px P 

16 Kt x Ktch 

17 Kt— K 5 

18 Q— B a 
19B-K4 
20 P x B 

Q x B 
aa Q-QKt4(d) 
j 3 B x Kt 
24 B-O 4 
,5 Q-Kt 2 

26 B-B 3 

27 B— Kt 4 

28 Resigns. 



LASKER. 

Black. 
Kt x P 
B x Kt 
QR-Qsq 
P-R 3 
B x Kt (cl 
B x B 
Kt— Kt 6 
Kt x R 

U, 

Q-B 5 

R-Bsq 

Q-Q6 



Notes. 



(a) Marocsy reverses the moves, but doesn't get 
along with it very well 



BURT. 

White. 
1 P-K 4 
a P-K B 4 
3 Kt-K B 3 
« B-B 4 
5 P-Q B3 



BLACKBURNE. 

Black. 

P-K 4 
Px P 
P-K Kt 4 
B— Kt > 
P-Kt 5 



"White's attack, that now follows, is inadequate 
to the piece-sacrifice." 

6 Q-Kt 3 PxKt 

7 S x P en K-B sq 

"The next capture makes matters worse, but 



A Dainty Breakfast 

The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day's duties. 

Cream of 
Wheat 

contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our grsvures. 
High clsss works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 

Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



Now Publications: 

SEX WORSHIP, 

An Exposition of the Phallic Origin 

Ol Religion by Clifford Howard. Third 
edition (revised and enlarged) with Bibliogra- 
phy of Pballicism. 
8vo, cloth, uncut, 215 pages— $1.50 nef , prepaid. 

MICROSCOPY AND 
MICRO-TECHNIQUE 

by Albert Schneider, M.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Botany, Pharmocography, etc.. Northwest- 
ern University. 
8vo, cloth, 198 page*-$1.50 net, prepaid. 

RELIGION AND LUST. 

The Psychical Correlation of Re- 
ligious Emotion and Sexual Desire 

by Jambs Weir, Jr., M.D. Second edition en- 
larged and elaborated. 
Cloth, 880 pages— $1.50 wef, prepaid. 
A Complete Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

CHICAOO MEDICAL BOOK CO., 
Publishers, Importers and Dealers, 
N. W. Cor. 33-37 Randolph St, 

Wabash Ave. CHICAOO. 



ETHICS 
OF 

MARRIAGE. 



KAREZZA 

A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of tke 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternltr. 

Vnlon Ma-nail Thousands of women have blessed Dr. 
Stockhain for Tokology thousands of men and women 
will bless her for Karezaa. 

Arena i Kareasa is worth ita weight in gold. 
Sample pages free. Ageatta Waited. Prepaid, tl.OO. 
ALICE B. ST0CKHAM » CO.. 66 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 



Pick on Memory 

New edition on Memory and its doctors, Lolsette, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. Sent by mall. 
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give* the EDglish Master an opportunity for one 
of his gem game-endings." 

8 it x Kt R x n 

9 Castles. 

"Castling is usually, a very safe proceeding, and 
one that is recommended by the best authors. 
There are, however, exceptions to the rules, and 
when Mr. Blackburne, at this point, announced 
mste in nine moves Mr. Burt was inclined to pro- 
nounce the books very unsafe guides.* 1 

The Champion's Challenge. 

When La Bourdonnais was the Chess-Cham- 
pion of the World, the Rev. Horatio Bolton was 
the Master-Problematist. On one occasion, the 
problematist challenged the Champion to solve 
the following problem in one hour's time : 

White (to pieces) : K on K R 3 ; Q on Q R 4; Bs 
on K R 4 and 5 ; Kt on Q It 5 ; R on Q Kt 5 ; Ps on 
Si,KBj, KKt i, and K R 6. 

Black (0 pieces): K on K sq ; Q on Q 7 ; B on Q 
r, 1: Kt on K R 3 ; Rs on Q Kt a and Q R 7 ; Ps on 
K 2. K B 4, K Kt 3. 

White mates in six moves. 

The great Frenchman solved it without touch- 
is; the pieces, but it took him tho stipulated 
hear. Ambitious solvers, who have not seen this 
problem, will have a chance to measure their 
[»«rs against one who, after Paul Morphy, was, 
perhaps, the greatest genius over the board that 
ever lived. — 7 he Times, Philadelphia. 

"Genius in Chess." 

1! genius required to produce a Chess-master ? 
To become a Morphy, a Zukertort, or a Lasker 




ADMIRAL DEWEY'S LETTERS 

Admiral Dewey's letters will 
hereafter be written on a . . . 

DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 



which has been ordered for his 
private secretary. 

Mr. J. W. Crawford has just been appointed to 
this position . with rank of lieutenant in 
the regular service. 
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3 16 Broadway, 
New York. 
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HE truth of the matter is, there 
are so many mixtures of Zinc, 
Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
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" Pure White Lead," that in order to 
obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 
necessary to make sure that the brand 
is right. 

Those named in the margin are genuine. 

1^1 r* r* By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
rl\EE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
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one must be "born," as the Germans say; but 
there are others ; a most notable example being 
Dr. Siegbert Tarrasch, of Nuremberg. Were ac- 
quired knowledge the dominant factor in the 
game, Dr. Tarrasch would be the greatest player 
that ever lived. In positions that have been 
handled by the books he is supreme ; but let 
something arise wherein native wit is required, 
and it is almost a dollar to ninety odd cents that 
either Lasker, Blackburne, or Janowski would 
outwit him. Pillsbury has been unown to do it in 
a comparatively simple end-game. It is no doubt 
that this consciousness of inherent lack of Chess 
wit has resolved the big Doctor not to tempt 
"Chess fortune" again.— The Times, Philadelphia. 

Lasker and Janowski. 

The conditions of the proposed Championship 
match have not been definitely settled, as Lasker 
proposes eight games up, Draws not counting, 
while Janowski declines to play for less than ten 
games up, relying on precedent as a right to his 
claim, Lasker having won the championship under 
these conditions. The stakes are $3,000 a side. 
Reichelm in The Times, Philadelphia, says: "The 
consensus of opinion, like the handle of a jug, 
points to Lasker as the winner, but he will have 
to exert himself, as the Frenchman is a very dan- 
gerous adversary. In the three tourneys in which 
they have met the results were: 

"Hastings. 1805, Lasker, 1 ; Janowski, o. 

"Nuremberg, 1806, Lasker, o; Janowski, 1. 

"London, i8q<>. Lasker. ; Janowski, 54." 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 

T^EWER surprises have developed in the early operations of 
*■ the South African conflict than other recent wars might 
have led one to expect. The gallantry both of Boer and Briton 
has called out the warmest praise, but is directly in line with 
ante-bellum predictions ; the deadly accuracy of the Boer rifle 
fire comes fully up to the mark of previous British experience ; 
the superiority of the British artillery is held to justify the oft- 
urged claim that a good artillerist must have years, not weeks or 
months, of training ; and, finally, the early successes of the Boer 
forces, tho they came as a surprise after the first reports of British 
victories, yet were what nearly every paper in the country pre- 
dicted when the Transvaal sent its ultimatum to Great Britain. 
As to results after the British reinforcements reached the front, 
various surmises are rife. In the mean time, the progress of the 
war has brought out many facts and reflections of unusual inter- 
est, some of which we present below : 

Uphill and Downhill Fighting.— "The battle near Glencoe, in 
Natal, raises once more the interesting question whether an as- 
sault on a hill or mountain is really uphill fighting, in the sense 
of being unusually difficult or dangerous. Many striking facts in 
history indicate that, except for the mistaken consciousness of 
advantage which is felt by the force posted on high ground, the 
army moving up to the assault has decidedly the better position. 
... In the fight at Majuba the British held the strongest kind of 
natural fortress, hundreds of feet above the camp of the Boers. 
At Glencoe the positions were reversed. In each case the attack- 
ing force won the day, and the army on the summit of high and 
rugged hills lost more heavily than the soldiers who climbed up 
to the assault. . . . The same inference may be drawn from 
other famous fights. At Missionary Ridge and Lookout Moun- 
tain the Confederates were much easier to beat than they had 
proved themselves a little before at Chickamauga. The Union 
army found its losses lightest and its success easiest when it came 



to the scramble up the steep slopes which the enemy had looked 
upon as a natural defense. ... At Santiago, where the Span- 
iards fought well and stubbornly under cover of entrenchments on 
the crest of a hill, they suffered almost as heavy losses as the 
Americans who attacked fiom the valley of the San Juan. In 
proportion to the numbers engaged on both sides the Spanish had 
more men killed and wounded. By all theories of the advantage 
of elevated positions, that ought not to have been possible. . . . 
The besetting fault of soldiers is to shoot too high. That is the 
mistake of all armies. It is very difficult to train men to aim low 
enough, in their excitement and eagerness, to at least be sure of 
reaching the enemy's lines. For every bullet which strikes too 
near the man who fires 
it in battle, twenty or 
more pass over the foe. 
That is universal ex- 
perience. No troops 
are wholly exempt from 
the tendency to aim too 
high. Is it not easy to 
see how such a fault is 
made worse by a posi- 
tion on the crest of a 
hill or mountain ? The 
troops placed there find 
it harder than ever to 
resist the inclination to 
shoot too high. Great 
pains must be taken to 
get the bullets down far 
enough to hit men ad- 
vancing up the slope. 
On the other hand, the 
attacking force, under 
such conditions, is apt 
to do less high shoot- 
ing than it would on a 
level. An ordinary de- 
gree of error, of the 

usual kind, would tend to place the bullets fired about where they 
would be most effective. This is the reason, it seems probable, 
that positions on hills and mountains are evidently no protection 
against severe defeat and abnormally heavy losses. The rifle 
makes uphill fighting more effective than firing downward." — 
The Cleveland Leader. 

Points for Our War Critics.— "The two great objects of at- 
tack by the critics of the Administration during the war with 
Spain and since the Aguinaldo insurrection in the Philippines 
were and have been, first, 'embalmed beef,' and, second, the 
censorship of news reports from Manila by General Otis. The 
accusations regarding 'embalmed beef were made with such a 
prolonged howl, in which even many deluded Republican news- 
papers joined, that at one time the enemies of the Administration 
were rejoicing in the hope that they would destroy all chances of 
a Republican majority in the Congress elected last year. . . . 
That was the first accusation. Two commissions disposed of it 
as false and silly ; and now comes the sequel. Th$ British Gov- 
ernment has purchased or is now purchasing millions of pounds 
of that very canned beef which a vast number of the howling 
newspapers included in the 'embalmed beef,' as a ration for its 
troopsm South Africa. Theenemiesof the Government followed 
up this exploded accusation with a loud outcry against General 
Otis for his censorship of the news at Manila, tho he proceeded 
in strict accordance with the wise military custom of guarding 
his operations from the knowledge of the enemy and from mis- 
construction and misrepresentation at home. How is it now with 
British military operations in South 
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been a sharper censorship than that now exercised by the military 
representatives of the British Government. . . . Suppose, for in- 
stance, that as a consequence of General Shafter's first battle in 
Cuba his army had been compelled to retreat from the strategic 
position at which it gave battle, and retire so rapidly that the 
wounded were left in the hands of the enemy, the commanding 
general himself being among the mortally wounded, and soon 
afterward dying a captive in the enemy's camp, what would have 
been the consequence here ? What a howl the newspapers would 
have raised against him and the Government if the full and pre- 
cise facts as to the battle and the retreat had been kept concealed 
as to the details of the Glencoe battle and retreat are now hidden 
by the British censorship in South Africa! We give the English 
people credit for the reserve with which they accept the cautious 
silence of their Government, as requisite in view of the exigen- 
cies of war. The facts will all come out in due time, but so far 
as the immediate urgency of the war is concerned it is now re- 
quisite only that they should be known to the responsible govern- 
ment. The lesson of this relation is too obvious to make it neces- 
sary that we should draw it for any reasonable man. " — The New 
York Sun 

Scene of the Natal Battles. — " Ladysmith, the headquarters 
of General White, the British commander, is 119 miles beyond 
Pietermaritzburg and 3.2S4 feet above sea-level. It is a small 
place of only 4,500 inhabitants, but is an important junction. 
One railroad line branches out here for the Transvaal on the 
north, another for the Free State on the west. In both directions 
there is more mountain-climbing. Harrismith, just over the 
Free State border, has an elevation of 5, 250 feet. Van Reenen's 
Pass an elevation of 5,500 feet. To the south is Mount Tintwa, 
7,500 feet, near which is Tintwa Pass. From these places and 
passes farther north the Free State burghers may advance so as 
to enclose Ladysmith on three sides. On the other road toward 
the Transvaal are Elands Laagte, Waschbank, and Glencoe, all 
centers of recent operations, and Dundee, where the first battle 
was fought, is about five miles east of Glencoe on a spur. The 
entire distance from Ladysmith to Glencoe is forty-two miles by 



rail, and the height of the latter place above sea-level is 4,303 
feet, a rise of 1,019 f eet above Ladysmith. Elands Laagte, battle 
of October 21, is approximately eighteen miles beyond Lady- 
smith ; Waschbank, where a bridge is said to have been destroyed, 
is about fourteen miles farther, and from Waschbank to Glencoe 
is about ten miles. ... It is clear from this survey that the 
British have had a very difficult position to hold. Numbers, the 
country, the transportation problem, have all been against them, 
and in building tip an army they have been compelled to rely 
almost entirely on outside sources. The ordinary defenses of the 
colony consist of mounted police numbering only 490 Europeans 
and a volunteer force of 1,391." — The Chicago Times-Herald. 

Will We Finance the War?— "The South African war is 
having some effect in all the money markets of the world. New 
York on the whole faring better than any other great financial cen 

ter. . . . Abroad, 
both in London 
and on the Conti- 
nent, there has 
been a very notice- 
able rise in money 
rates The Bank 
of England, to be 
sure, shows no in- 
tention to raise its 
rate above the five 
per cent, now 
charged; but it es- 
tablished that rate 
by two advances in 
one week — some- 
thing that has not 
occurred before in 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The present 
rate, in fact, is ex 
?h — 
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higher than it has been before since the Australian crisis in 
1893. On the Continent the rise in money has been general and 
sharp. The Bank of Belgium has established a five-per-cent. 
rate, having reached it by three successive advances since the 
first of the month. The Bank of Berlin's present rate is six per 
cent , which, as that institution always charges one per cent., 
means seven per cent, for money ; and since the first of October 
the Dutch rate has been put to five per cent. , the Swiss rate to five 
and a half, and the Austrian to six. It is easy to see, then, that 
the financial situation on the Continent is, to say the least, 
strained. The pinch will come when the British Government be- 
gins to borrow on South African account. That it will have to 
borrow is a practical certainty. The lowest estimate of what it 
will cost to reduce the South African Republic is a hundred mil- 
lion dollars ; the actual cost might easily be fifty millions more 
than that. . . . The hope most commonly expressed by the Eng 
lish authorities is that France and Russia will relieve the pres- 
sure. It is possible that the for- 
mer, with some $385,000,000 on 
hand and without a very active 
trade, might do something. But 
Russia is in no little financial 
trouble of her own, as Berlin has 
lately withdrawn large sums that 
were previously employed in 
financing the industries of that 
country Both St. Petersburg 
and Moscow have been passing 
through severe banking crises. 
All this increases the probability 
that it is we who will be called 
upon to furnish a considerable 
part of the funds needed to carry 
on the South African war. The 
relief, in that case, will be 
through gold exports from New 
York, and it will of course be 
given at our own price It is but natural, therefore, that our 
market should be sympathetically affected by the stringency 
abroad. The relief to be given will be distinctly in the form of a 
loan, as the balance of trade is still largely in our favor and the 
cotton -exporting season is beginning to be active; and for that 
loan we shall be well paid. But it will mean no easing of money 
rates at home so long as the war continues. " — The Providence 
Journal. 

" In the event of a European war, no matter who the victor may 
be and no matter who the vanquished may be, the clearing house 
for the world will be removed from London to New York, the 
cotton market from Liverpool to New Orleans or Memphis, the 
spindles from Lancaster to the Southern States, and the route to 
the Orient will be from the United States ports through a trans- 
isthmian canal via Hawaii, Guam, and Luzon. A European war 
will merely hasten the inevitable."— The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 
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BEST BOOKS ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 

A SOMEWHAT extensive literature relating to the Boers and 
British in South Africa has grown up since the convention 
of 1884 between England and the Transvaal. A list of nearly a 
score of the most valuable works, given by Mr. Marrion Wilcox 
in Literature , includes the following : 

Theal's " History of South Africa under the Administration of 
the Dutch East India Company" (London: Swan. Sonnenschein 

& Co . 1897). 

Discusses the period which began witli the landing of Jan van Riebeek, 
April 7, 1653, and extended to the surrender to the English troops. Septem- 
ber 16, 1795, with an interesting account of Huguenot emigrants to the 
colony 

By the same author : " The Portuguese in South Africa " (Lon- 
don. Unwin, 1896) and "South Africa" (New York : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1894). 

Keltie's "The Partition of Africa" (London: Stanford, 1893). 

Gives a connected narrative of the remarkable events which have led to 
the appropriation of the bulk of Africa by certain of the powers of Europe 
Maps illustrate the growth »i knowledge concerning the central and south- 



ern districts, as the continent has been gradually explored, and show at a 
glance some of the important facts in relation to temperature, vegetation, 
and population. 

Bigelow's "White Man's Africa " (New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1898) 

Ha* chapters on Jameson's kaid, Kruger. the Portuguese, President 
Steyn of the Orange Free State, the Dutch feeling to England, .Natal, the 
British and Boer governments, etc 

Bryce's "Impressions of South Africa" (New York. The Cen- 
tury Company, 1897). 

Olive Schreiner's "The South African Question" (Chicago. 
Sergei, 1899). 

Of the early white settlers in South Africa she says • " The bulk of these 
folk were Dutchman fiom Holland and Pnesland, with a few Swedes, Ger- 
mans, and Danes, and later there was intermingled with them a strong 
strain of Huguenot blood from France. These men were mainly of that 
folk which, in the sixteenth century, held Philip and the Spanish empire at 
bay, and struck the first death-blow into the heart of that mignty imperial 
system whose death-gasp we have witnessed today, A brave, free, fear 
less folk, with the blood of the old sea-kings in their veins." 

Hillier's " Raid and Reform" (London. Macmillan, 189S). 

This author, who fought, hunted, and traveled with the Boers for sixteen 
years, says "I know them to be possessed for the most part by kindlv if 
rugged natures. They have much in common, both in its virtues and de 
fects, with the old Puritan side of the English character, and they possess 
much of that grit which is inherent in the British race. There is, I believe, 
no European race to-day more nearlv allied to the British in strong natural 
characteristics than the Dutch of South Africa. But tfte isolation ol two 
hundred years has weaned a section of them from civilization , and ignor- 
ance and the prejudices arising from ignorance have been the chief cause 
of all our troubles with them " 

"Sketches and Studies in South Africa," by W. J. Knox Little 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1899). 

Presents a British view of the Boer characteristics. 

"Oom Paul s People," by Howard C Hillegas (New York. 
Appleton, 1899) 

Reviewed in The Literary Digest, October 14 

Vincent's "Actual Africa " (New York . Appleton, 1895) . 

"A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races, " by 
Sir Harry H. Johnson (Cambridge . The University Press, 1899 ) 

Brown's "On the South African Frontier ; the Adventures and 
Observations of an American " (New York. Scribners, 1899) 

Stratham's "Paul Kruger and His Times" (Boston: Page). 

Wilmot's "History of Our Own Times in South Africa" (Lon- 
don and Capetown : Juta) 

Brown's "Guide to South Africa " 
• Knight ' s " Rhodesia of To-day. " 

Bent's "Ruined Cities of Masbonaland. " 

White's "Development of Africa." 



More Convicts Wanted.— Georgia has discovered that 
the same prosperity that produces, in Illinois at least, less crimi- 
nals, creates a demand for more convicts. As Georgia leases its 
convicts, this restriction of the supply, with an increase of the 
demand, reveals one of the ways by which prosperity raises 
prices Further explanation of this economic situation is given 
in The Social Democratic Herald of Chicago as as follows : 

"An Atlanta despatch to the Macon Telegraph records a big 
boom in state convicts in connection with a curious transaction 
that recalls the daysof slavery. Itseems that Jim Smith has sold 
his total holdings ' of leased convicts to Jim English at a hand- 
some profit. What sum he got for this fine bunch of fifty able 
bodied men ' The Telegraph is unable to state, but we are as- 
sured it was a good price, and convicts of all kinds are in strong 
demand. ' These men have been put to work in the Durham 
coal-mines, where there are now three hundred convicts, 'and 
more are wanted if they can be had ' While Mr. Smith has sold 
out his state convicts, lie continues to work his misdemeanor con- 
victs, which he hires from the Oglethorpe county commissioners 
at reduced rates on account of their short terms He has about 
a hundred of these and wants as many more on bis plantation 
The activity in coal, iron, and lumber has caused an unusual de- 
mand for this class of labor, and the present system of leasing 
the convicts seems to be generally successful. When the new 
law went into effect the lessees were paying only $11 a head per 
annum for convicts, but when the latest bids were opened few of 
the convicts brought less than $100. They seem to be profitable 
as chattels. The convict market is quoted firm." 
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CANADA'S ARGUMENT IN THE BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE. 

IX view of the report that Secretary Hay and the British 
charge d'affaires, Mr. Tower, have agreed upon a tempo 
rary Alaskan boundary line, with the prospect of an early effort 
to mark out a permanent one, it is important to have a clear un- 
derstanding of Canada's claims (The American claims were re- 
viewed in The Literary Digest, June io) The temporary line, 
it is reported, runs twenty-two and a quarter miles above Pyra 
mid Harbor, which is regarded under the treaty as tidewater 
mark, so the Canadians are not allowed to reach any point on the 
Lynn Canal. Moreover, there is no permission given for a free 
port, or for the free transfer across American territory of Cana 
dian goods, except of miners' belongings At Klukwan, too, in 
stead of placing the line directly at the town, which marks the 
head of canoe navigation, as it is said that the British sought to 
do, it has been located several miles above, directly at the junc- 
tion with the Chilkat River of the important tributary. Klehini. 
This maintains the Indians at Klukwan under American jurisdic- 
tion without question, and also provides a natural and unmis- 
takable boundary line in the shape of a considerable river. This 
arrangement is expected to avert local friction until a permanent 
boundary can be fixed 

What is considered the strongest and most plausible presentation 
yet made of the Canadian side of the case is given in a recent in- 
terview with a representative of the Chicago Tribune by David 
Mills, Minister of Justice for Canada Mr. Mills first corrects the 
impression, current not long ago, that Canada had refused to 
arbitrate ; and insists that it is the United States which refused to 
arbitrate, and that too in a matter pertaining to the same region 
involved in the Bering Sea controversy, wherein Canada consented 
to arbitrate tho she considered her claims as indisputable as we 
now consider ours. 

Canada bases her argument, according to Mr Mills on the 
following paragraphs of the treaty of 1825 between England and 
Russia, defining the Alaskan boundary : 
"Article III —The line of demarcation between the possessions of the 



high contracting parties, upon the coast of the continent, and the islands 
of America to the northwest shall be drawn in the manner following Com- 
mencing from the southernmost point of the island called the Prince of 
Wales Island which point lies in the parallel of 50 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, and between the 131st and 133d degree of west longitude (.Meridian 
of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to the north along the channel 
called Portland Channel as far as the point of the continent where it strikes 
the 56th degree of north latitude , from this last-mentioned point the line of 
demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel to 




PROVISIONAL BOUNDARY LINf- 



The upper line is the boundary claimed by the United States. The pr.>- 
visional boundary is shown by the solid line. It will be continued to the 
present boundary as shown by the dotted line. 

the coast as far as the point of intersection of the 141st degree of west longi- 
tude of the said meridian . and finally from the said point of intersection, 
the said meridian line of the 141st degree, in its prolongation as far as the 
frozen ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and British posses- 
sions on the continent of America on the northwest. 

''Article IV —With leference to the line of demarcation laid down in 
the preceding article it is understood 

'' 1st. That the island called Prince of Wales Island shall belong wholly to 
Russia 

"2d. That whenever the summit of the mountains which extend in a 
direction parallel to the coast from the 56th degree of north latitude to the 
point of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude shall prove to be 
at the distance of more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit 
between the British possessions and the line of coast which is to belong to 
Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the wind- 
ings of the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten marine 
leagues therefrom " 



The first paragraph, Mr 




MAP OF THE DISPUTED ALASKAN BORDER 
Pyramid Harbor is at the head waters of Lynn Canal. 



k CO.,C.t.' ...... 



Mills argues, is plainly wrong, for the 
"said line" can not "ascend to the 
north along the channel called Port- 
land Channel " to the 56th degree. It 
would have to go 100 miles east first, 
which is something the treaty says 
nothing about; and, again, Portland 
Channel, Mr. Mills says, does not 
reach to the 56th degree. Then, too, 
if the line were drawn according to 
our claim, Section 1 of Article IV. 
would be superfluous and meaning- 
less. If the treaty means Clarence 
Channel instead of Portland Channel, 
however, it becomes clear and logical 
at once The location of the line 
farther north, however is the princi- 
pal bone of contention, for if Cana 
da's interpretation of the treaty is 
right, the thriving towns of Dyea and 
Skagway are hers; if wrong, they 
are ours. Mr. Mills says : 

"By the third article the line of de- 
marcation is to follow the summit of 
the mountains, situated parallel to 
the coast as far as the intersection of 
the 141st degree of west longitude ; 
and the fourth article provides that 
whenever the summit of the moun- 
tains which extend in a direction 
parallel to the coast from the 56th 
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degree of north latitude, shall prove to be at the distance of 
more than ten marine leagues from the coast, the limit between 
the British possessions and the line of coast which is to belong 
to Russia shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of 
the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten marine 
leagues therefrom. 

"It is too clear to require argument that the limitary line was 
to follow the coast range, and the summit of that coast range. 
- whether high or low, was to be the boundary when it was not 
more than ten leagues from the coast In many places inlets ex- 
tend through canyons through the mountains, and so much of 
each of those inlets as would be cut off by a line drawn from the 
summit of the mountain upon the one side to the summit of the 
mountain upon the other is Canadian territory. The line can not 
be removed farther inland, because there may be a gap in the 
mountains into which an arm of the sea extends. The coast 
range approaches these inlets on each side in most cases, near 
the waters of the ocean. When you pass the Lynn Inlet, it will 
be found that the coast ranges embrace peaks from 10,000 to 18,- 
000 feet high, and it does seem to me preposterous to contend that 
the provisions of the treaty can be applied by drawing a line in 
the rear of those mountains, as certainly would be done if the 
boundary passed around the head of Lynn Inlet. 

" It is, I think, manifest that the framers of the treaty assumed 
that harbors, inlets, and arms of the sea would be found, when 
the boundary was drawn, within British territory, and certain pro- 
visions of the treaty were entered into upon this assumption." 

As a proof of this contention, Mr. Mills cites another article of 
the treaty which proves, he thinks, that its framers considered the 
beads of the inlets British waters : 

"By Article X. every British or Russian vessel navigating the 
Pacific Ocean which may be compelled by storms or by accident 
to take shelter in the ports of the respective parties shall be at 
liberty to refit therein, to provide itself with all necessary stores, 
and to put to sea again without paying any other than port and 
lighthouse dues, which shall be the same as those paid by national 
vessels 

"It is as plain as anything can well be that the contracting 
parties assumed that when the separating line came to be drawn, 
under the treaty, that there would be in some places harbors 
and inlets remaining on the British side of this boundary line, and 
Russia stipulated for the right of Russian navigators to use them, 
and for her ships to take refuge in them, as she had conceded a 
like right to the subjects of His Britannic Majesty. These 
would, indeed, be strange treaty stipulations, if upon the whole 
length of this boundary, from the 56th degree of latitude to Mount 
St Elias, it never crossed an inlet, and at no point touched the sea. 
This is, in my opinion, a conclusion which no one who will can- 
didly examine the treaty can reach, and I ask a fair considera- 
tion of our side of the dispute by the people of the United 
States, to whom justice is far more important than success. " 

As to the temporary line which has been marked out, the agree- 
ment is much more favorable to the United States, thinks the 
Minneapolis Times, than Canada'sextravagant claims would lead 
one to expect. That it is fair and satisfactory to both sides, too, 
says the Chicago Times-Herald, is manifest from its prompt ac- 
ceptance by the representatives of both countries. The New 
York Journal of Commerce, indeed, goes so far as to predict that 
this temporary line will in the end be accepted as the permanent 
boundary. Few other papers share this opinion, however. 
Neither side, the Chicago Evening Post points out, has yielded 
an iota of its theoretical claims, and the prospect of a permanent 
solution can not be said to be greatly improved. Far from im- 
proving with time, the New York World argues that the boun- 
dary dispute will grow in acrimony as the mineral resources of the 
disputed territory grow in richness. The American press regard 
arbitration of the dispute with much favor ; but the Canadian de- 
mand that before arbitration is begun we shall give Pyramid 
Harbor to Canada in exchange for Dyea and Skagway, which 
are held to be ours already, is considered a somewhat staggering 
proposal. "Instead of conceding Pyramid Harbor as a prelimi- 
nary to arbitration, " says the Washington Star, " our Govern- 



ment would hardly be forgiven for even assenting to an arbitra- 
tion which should by any possibility result through the final 
verdict in the loss by us of this port. " The Philadelphia Inquirer 
considers Canada's proposition " so preposterous that it is difficult 
to believe that those who put it forward do so in good faith, that 
they have any idea that it will be taken under serious considera- 
tion." In view of the fact that quarrels are always possible and 
that England is the only European nation which has a foothold 
on this continent, the Baltimore American avers that "it would 
be the height of folly to present that country with a port on our 
Western border, where she could rally her fleets and send them 
out to destroy our commerce and wreck our seacoast cities. " The 
Philadelphia Ledger, however, takes an optimistic view of the 
outlook. England must humor the colonies now, says The 
Ledger, because she needs their support in the Transvaal cam 
paign, but the boundary dispute will drag along, as such disputes 
do, and " when the exigencies of Great Britain are not quite so 
pressing, it is believed she will find it convenient to abandon the 
desire to build a naval station on American territory, if such be 
her present purpose. " 



DEATH OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY. 

THE loss of so able and well-trained an officer as Gen. Guy 
V. Henry at a time when the country is in so great need of 
such men in administering the government of its dependencies is 
received by the press with 
many expressions of re- 
gret. The New York 
Times, for example, says 
that the news of his death 
"is an announcement of 
public and general con 
cern. because work in the 
case of such a man means 
public service of the very 
highest importance, and 
especially means this just 
now, when the combina- 
tion of qualities which 
General Henry has shown 
is more urgently needed 
than it has ever been be- 
fore in our national his 
tory. ' In such an emer- 
gency, ' as Burke said, 
'the loss of a finished 
man is not easily sup- 
plied. ' " 

The following events iu General Henry's active and efficient 
career are gleaned from the columns of the daily press : 

He was one of the best known and most brilliant of the army 
officers who have worked their way up to high rank since the 
Civil War, and was military governor of the island of Puerto 
Rico for some months in succession to Major-General Brooke, 
now governor-general of Cuba. He was born at Fort Smith, 
Indian Territory, in 1839. He was the son of Major W. S Henry, 
and grandson of Gov. Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, who 
was also Vice-President of the United States. He was graduated 
from West Point just in time to take part in the Civil War. Gen- 
eral Henry began his service as second lieutenant of the First 
Artillery. He was brevetted captain in 1863 for gallant and meri- 
torious services in action near Pocotaligo River, S. C. : brevetted 
major in February, 1 S64, for gallantry in the battle of Olustee, 
Fla. ; lieutenant-colonel in 1864 in front of Petersburg. Va. ; 
and colonel in March, 1865. for gallant and meritorious service 
during the war. He received a brevet as brigadier-general of 
volunteers in October. 1864, for his services in the Petersburg 
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campaign. He was three times mentioned in despatches, twice 
during the Civil War and once by General Cook, during the Rose- 
bud campaign, in 1876. In the Wounded Knee campaign of 1890 
and 1891, as major of the Ninth Cavalry, he rode with three troops 
of his regiment to Wounded Knee, from Port Robinson, 118 
mrles. in a little over twenty -four hours ; and on another occa- 
sion, by a forced march, rescued the Seventh Cavalry from a very 
perilous situation, it being surrounded by Indians. At the break- 
ing out of the war with Spain he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers and went to Cuba, arriving in time to participate in 
the final scenes before the surrender of Santiago. When General 
Shafter meditated a final attack upon Santiago in order to carry 
the city by storm. General Henry was detailed to command the 
brigade operating on the west side of the harbor entrance, and 
which would have had to carry the batteries and trenches west of 
the Morro. General Henry afterward went with General Miles 
to Puerto Rico, and upon the occupancy of the island by the 
American forces was made military governor. His health for the 
past six years has been precarious, and his death was probably 
hastened by the exposures of service in Cuba and Puerto Rico'. 



THE MODERN JEW-HIS STRENGTH AND 
HIS WEAKNESS. 

IN The Nineteenth Century, The Contemporary Review, The 
North American Review, and Chambers' s Journal, Mr. 
Arnold White, author of " Problems of a Great City " and " Eng- 
lish Democracy," has discussed with knowledge and conscience 
the Jewish question, in the light that impartial research has 
thrown upon the latter-day Israel ; and now he crowns his work 
with his more adequate volume, "The Modern Jew." wherein he 
presents his case with the equity and the sympathy which were 
to be expected from the friend of Baron Hirsch and Sir George 
Lewis. 

Mr. White writes of the waxing power of the Jewish race, of 
their "aloofness" from the nations with whom they dwell, and of 
the waning patience of the peoples among whom they have estab- 
lished themselves. He concludes that antisemitism is manifestly 
on the increase, that there are no grounds for anticipating any 
diminution in the intensity of repugnance displayed by the popu- 
lations of Europe toward Israel in exile. In France hostility 
toward the Jew has become synonymous with loyalty to the 
patrie, altho France was the pioneer of Jewish emancipation. 
In Germany, Hungary, and Austria, where the Jews have ac- 
quired, by mortgages over the land, so fast a grip of the national 
life that nothing but revolution can shake it off. the Jew hatred 
is as bitter (tho expressed in more measured terms) as in France. 
In Russia, the government itself organizes and executes an anti- 
semitic policy. Even in England, "dangers may be predicted 
from facts which may be unwelcome but can not be denied." 
Says Mr. White : 

"Each immigrant foreign Jew, settling in this country [Eng- 
land] joins, not the English community, as the Huguenots and 
Hollanders, refugees from the Roman Catholic persecutions of 
the seventeenth century, joined us — but a community proudly 
separate, racially distinct, and existing preferentially aloof. . . . 
Their proudest consciousness lies in the conviction that Jehovah 
has set them apart among the nations, and destines them to a 
future more glorious and responsible than any that awaits the 
less gifted and favored followers of the Nazarene." 

"So long," says Mr. White, "as one half of Europe worships a 
Jew, and the other half a Jewess . . . the Jews will continue to 
be in the future, as they have been in the past, the most interest- 
ing people in the world." 

A race that baffled the Pharaohs, foiled Nebuchadnezzar, 
thwarted Rome, defeated feudalism, circumvented the Romanoffs, 
baulked the Kaiser, and undermined the Third French Republic, 



presents ample material for legitimate curiosity. Under secular 
exposure to the persecutions of ignorant peoples and a sullen 
priesthood, Jewish tribulations and Jewish triumphs alternately 
compel the attention of mankind. We quote again : 

"Intellectual superiority, Oriental subtlety, and the training 
of sorrow accredit the Jews with a complex and mysterious power 
denied to any other living race. They are found in all nations, 
but, like the Gulf Stream, they remain apart from the ocean 
around tbem. . . . Altho the only truly cosmopolitan people in 
the world, with the exception of the Gitanos, they reflect, like 
the chameleon, the texture and the tint of the rock on which they 
rest. * 

England has a Jewish aristocracy, a type unrepresented in 
America or in Russia. Mr. White extols the advantages, intel- 
lectual and artistic as well as material, that England derives from 
the presence of this class : 

"In America the Jew is . . . caricatured in the comic papers, 
and excluded from society. The difference between the English 
and the American treatment of the Hebrew community is almost 
wholly due to the absence of a wise and capable Jewish aristoc- 
racy in America, as devotedly attached to the great republic as 
the great Jewish houses of England are attached to their Queen 
and country. . . . The good Anglicized Jew springs from three 
or four generations settled in England, and is as proud of the 
traditions of Trafalgar, or of the sovereignty of Shakespeare, as 
any of the legitimate descendants of the people whose names are 
enrolled in the Domesday Book. " 

But in England there is also, according to this writer, the 
familiarly obnoxious class of Jews— foreign Jews mainly ; a class 
that seems to be impregnable to those considerations which re- 
quire a certain modicum of refinement on the part of every man 
and woman who would mix with the decent people about them. 
These somewhat grotesque descendants of the men who rolled 
back the invasion of Sennacherib from the walls of Jerusalem, 
fill the stalls of fashionable theaters, and infest the best rooms in 
first-class hotels. This is the class, says Mr. White, that presents 
conditions of social peril, " not because of their enjoyment of life, 
nor their capture of the good things that are going, but from 
their hide-bound refusal to discharge the responsibilities as well 
as to accept the privileges of money-making." 

There are few countries in the world where the Jews are 
hated as they are in Austria ; and this aversion is found there in 
every class of society, from the highest to the lowest. In com- 
merce, and all money-making, the Jew beats the Austrian all 
along the line. He finds his strength in the Austrian's weakness. 
He keeps his object in view, and presses steadily on. "It is 
enough to walk along the street, between eight and ten o'clock 
in the morning. No Austrian is in a hurry. Business can wait ! 
The office will not run away ! If you see a man walking fast, 
look well at him — he is a Jew." Even in Spain, in the fifteenth 
century, nothing could be done without the mediation of a Jew : 

"It is interesting to note that the cruelty of Spain and the 
Dominicans toward the Jews in the fifteenth century enlisted the 
sympathies of pious Jews throughout the civilized world in favor 
of the United States in the recent Spanish-American war. . . . 
Jews have long memories, and as a race are not unjust. The 
capture and destruction of the Spanish fleet appealed to their his- 
torical imagination, and satisfied them that tho the mills of God 
grind slowly, the ruin of Spain was an equitable adjustment of 
her debt to Israel." 

Yet Mr. White is unable to avoid the conclusion that, where the 
nations are being destroyed by the Jews, they deserve to be de- 
stroyed; that weakness, self-indulgence, stupidity, lack of edu- 
cation and of common foresight, and indifference to the trust that 
each generation holds for its successor, are the real reasons why 
the Jews are victorious and the non-Jews are vanqnisbed in the 
field of the world. "There are some states and races against 
whom the Jew is powerless. On the Yankees of the Eastern 
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States, the Scotchman, the Armenian, the Auvergnat, the Greek, 
he makes no impression ; he bites a file. " 

Not less than eight millions of the world's Hebrew population, 
we are told, drag out an existence of tribulation and anguish. 
Their numbers are steadily increasing. Extermination is out of 
date. Exile is impossible to a people who are already exiles, 
wherever they may live. Yet in contrast to this sea of human 
misery is the phenomenon of a wellnigh omnipotent community 
of opulent Hebrews in all the capitals of Europe. Supreme in 
international finance, no nation can take any serious step without 
first securing the concurrence of Israel. When Germany de- 
manded the control of Greek finance, the "Concert of Europe, " if 
unanimous about nothing else, were agreed in placing the finances 
of Greece under what is virtually Jewish control. Cosmopolitan 
finance is only another name for Jewish finance. 

The present author affirms that the march of the great Jew 
houses toward the capture of the wealth of the world advances in 
geometrical progression ; that the day is not far distant when the 
nations of Europe may suddenly discover that everything belongs 
to their Jewish sojourners, "and that democracy has ignorantly 
labored for Jewish supremacy. The beginnings of modern anti- 
semitism are due to the new appreciation of the growing financial 
power of the Jewish race. " He says : 

" English and American public men are so anxious to avoid the 
imputation of antisemitism that they never refer to any matter 
with which the Jews are concerned— such as immigration, educa- 
tion, or charities — without going out of their way to express a 
sense of the extraordinary value of the Jewish element in the 
population. . . . Still, the dislike of the Jews, jealousy of their 
power, and a sense of the appalling vigor of their competition, 
have already combined to produce a state of hostility in Great 
Britain, which runs into many channels of the national life." 



pressed, and the new corporation will possess the power to limit 
production and control prices." 

The plaintiff in the case was a minority stockholder, who ob- 
jected to having his property disposed of without bis consent. 
" But, " says the New York Evening Post, " the language of the 
court makes it clear that, even if all the stockholders of the minor 
corporations had consented to the sale of their property, it would 
have made no difference. The transaction would still have been 
a fraud on the public, and the State could have had it annulled." 
This decision, says the Kansas City Star, "ought to be a death- 
blow to all trusts, unless they are invulnerable." The Louisville 
Courier-Journal says: "Its significance is very great, for it 
strikes at the root of the modern trust." The Chicago Times- 
Herald thinks that the decision is, in fact, so strong as to be 
dangerous, for it is "so sweeping that it puts in imminent jeop- 
ardy every form of combination of capital for business purposes 
in Illinois." The Chicago Record, while admitting the possibil- 
ity of this danger, thinks that it exists as yet only in theory, and 
says that "it will be time enough to complain that the decision is 
a blow at industrial progress when it is actually applied to some 
aggregation of capital the effect of which is not to limit produc- 
tion but tc increase it, to the benefit of all concerned." The Chi- 
cago Journal points out that in the mean time the court decision 
has made plain the path of duty for the attorney-general and the 
State's attorneys of the different counties. "After the supreme 
court has shown its ability to recognize a trust, even in the guise 
of a single corporation," says The Journal, "they [the prosecut- 
ing attorneys] should be able to interfere with a reasonable hope 
of prevention. Will they do it?" . 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 



ILLINOIS AND THE GLUCOSE TRUST. 

AN -anti- trust law that can survive the scrutiny of the courts 
has proved to be such a rarity that the recent decision of 
the Illinois supreme court against the glucose trust has called out 
considerable remark. The Glucose Refining Company, as the 
trust is named, had been buying up all the concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of glucose, the small manufacturers agreeing by 
the terms of the sale not to manufacture glucose within 1,500 
ttfiles of Chicago. As glucose can only be made profitably within 
the "corn belt," all of which lies within 1.000 miles of that city, 
it was practically an agreement not to manufacture glucose at all. 
This was held to be in effect a total or general restraint of trade, 
void not only by statute but at common law. An interesting fea- 
ture of the decision was the ruling that "it makes no difference 
whether the combination is effected through the instrumentality 
of trustees and trust certificates, or whether it is effected by crea- 
ting a new corporation and conveying to it all the property of the 
competing corporations" — so that this method of evading the 
and-" trust" laws is, in Illinois at least, unavailing. The court 
said of the company's attempt to acquire all the glucose con- 
cerns : 

"The material consideration in the case of such a combination 
is, as a general thing, not that prices are raised, but that it rests 
in the power and discretion of the trust or corporation taking all 
the plants of the several corporations to raise prices at any time 
if it sees fit to do so. It does not relieve the trust of its objection- 
able features that it may reduce the price of the articles which it 
manufactures, because such reduction may be brought about for 
the express purpose of crushing out some competitor or competi- 
tors. . . . The test is whether the necessary consequence of the 
combination is the controlling of prices or limiting of production 
or suppressing of competition in such a way as thereby to create 
a monopoly. Necessarily when corporations thus situated unite 
together all their properties in one new organization, and permit 
the latter to operate their properties, competition will be sup- 



If we bought the Philippines from Spain the goods should have been 
marked C. O. 1J.— The Xm< York World. 

One beauty about yacht-racing is that it makes all other forms of amuse- 
ment look economical. — The Philadelphia Ledger. 

It may t>e yet necessary to send a special commission to .Spain to ask 
Toral why he surrendered.— /'//*' Philadelphia bulletin. 

It is understood that Canada will also relinquish her claims to Boston, 
New York, New Orleans, and San Francisco. — I he Detroit .Xerrs. 

IT is pointed out that if towns in Luzon were not nbandoned there would 
be no telling where to find the enemy. — The Chieago A'eeoi d. 

IK we correctly understand Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, that raMal Krui;er 
was actually trying to push Great Britain off the earth. — /'//,• lndianaf\dii 
Sentinel. 

We are indebted, after careful and patient enumeration, to i;-,co> con- 
temporaries for the pleasant information that Columbia is still gem of the 
ocean. — ////■ Baltimore .\'t~es. 

It might be proper to announce at this time that the most effective cam- 
paign literature is still published by the United States Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving at Washington. — The Detroit Xctos. 

RiHV.it (in Montana. — An extraordinary session of the Montana legis- 
lature is bruited. They must mean by that a session in which none of the 

members is accused of 




bribery 
brilws.- 



or ot receiving 
PheOmaha Pee 



Oom Paul: "Well, whatever happens, they'll 
never Hobsoniie me."— The Chicago Daily Aews. 



In the mean while one 
of the few men in the 
I'nitcd States who 
seems not to have lost 
all sense of humor and 
of proportion, nnd to 
have escaped the pre- 
vailing Dew ev-mania, 
is Admiral George 
I/ewey. — The Chnago 
Common- . 

BRIII-M 1'ISIOVKK 

T1IK Tkh K.— It is defi 
nilely and authorita- 
tively slated that the 
Americans put some- 
thing into the water in 
order to prevent the 
Shamreek from win- 
ning. The news has 
leaked out that the 
something was the Ce. 
Itnnbia. — The London 
(Jlolv. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



THE REWARDS OP LITERATURE AGAIN. 

THE controversy started by Sir Walter Besant concerning the 
rewards offered by literature as a profession (see The Lit- 
erary Digest, August 5 and 26) has led to a symposium upon this 
subject in The New Century Review (October) , in which nearly 
a dozen well-known British authors express their views. It will 
be remembered that Sir Walter was highly optimistic in the view 
he took of the literary rewards which a writer of fairly good en- 
dowment might justly look for, while his opponent, "Author," 
took an almost opposite view, and claimed that unless the literary 
aspirant had an assured income for ten years, he was likely to 
starve or die of blighted hopes. The writers who express their 
opinions in The New Century Review are rather divided in opin- 
ion. One of the optimists, Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, says : 

" I feel inclined to go quite as far as does Sir Walter Besant in 
his estimate of the possibilities of writing as a profession. 
Thanks to the intelligent efforts of Sir Walter Besant himself, 
literature has now become a profession. . . . The best-informed 
men find it to their advantage to be associated with journalism. 
Twenty or twenty-five years ago it would have been ridiculous to 
compare the people who wrote with the representatives of recog- 
nized professions ; but now it is perfectly fair to do so, and the 
results of such a comparison will, I think, bear out all that Sir 
Walter Besant has said on the subject of authorship. If one 
spends the same amount of time and money in qualifying for the 
profession of writing that one spends in qualifying for the church 
or the bar, one may reasonably expect equal pecuniary rewards. 
I should like to know how many professional writers there are 
who, twenty years after taking a good degree at their university, 
are receiving no higher salary than that of a country curate, or, 
for that matter, a country rector. And what about the bar? 
Many are 'called,' but few are chosen as the recipients of briefs 
within the first six or ten years of their calling. And even all 
the Q. C. 's in the House of Commons are not made judges, how- 
ever unconscientiously they may support their own party. I say 
that my experience leads me to agree with Sir Walter Besant 
when he affirms that a writer's chances of success in life are quite 
as great as those of a clergyman or those of a barrister. " 

Mr. Edwin Oliver gives his opinion " more from the editorial 
standpoint than from that of the toiler on the cobble-stones of 
Grub Street. " He says : 

" From this vantage-ground, I am enabled fully to agree with 
Sir Walter Besant that literature offers to the educated youth a 
quicker and more substantial means of livelihood than any of the 
other reputable professions. It, of course, largely depends upon 
the aspirations of the youth. If be sets up the income of Mr. 
Kipling or of Mr. Pinero as his minimum, he has as much chance 
of reaching his goal as the average curate has of occupying Lam- 
beth Palace, or the ordinary law student of spreading himself 
upon the woolsack ; but if he be satisfied to earn a modest two 
hundred [pounds] a year for the first decade of his apprentice- 
ship, he may start upon his career with every chance of achieving 
this desideratum. And what is the requisite stock in trade? A 
facile, grammatical use of his mother tongue, a sublime confi- 
dence in his own worth, and the sagacity of the tally-man in gag- 
ing the tastes of his constituency. Given these qualities, the 
market is limitless at the present day, and the rawest salesman 
is sure of a hearing of sorts, for there is no greater fallacy than 
the belief that manuscripts from a novice are returned unread. 
In the majority of cases, the paramount difficulty which besets 
an editor is that of obtaining the class of matter which his public 
wants — or rather what he, more or less erroneously, thinks bis 
public wants. With this object in view, he religiously wades 
through tons of typewritten dross, on the off-chance of finding 
one small vein of the true metal. Having found it, he may be 
relied upon to work it out to its fullest capacity." 

Mr. G. B. Burgin says that perhaps the mediocre butterman 
may be able to make a better living than the mediocre writer. 



and many die by the wayside ; but still this is true in any calling, 
and the Spartan will in the end usually succeed : 

"If authors do not succeed, it is because the luck is against 
them, or they have not that ineffable something which makes for 
success. George Meredith did not howl because the world did 
not read him for many years. He 'stonewalled ' and waited. At 
last the world heard him. I take it, however, that the great 
gratification of his old age is the fact that he knows his work to 
be good, and whether the world reads it or not is a secondary 
consideration. The reward of literature should be the knowledge 
that the man has done the best that is in him to do. Unfortu- 
nately, authors must live. Many of them write to live and do not 
live to write. Instead of doing their best, they are waiting for 
the public to say, ' Friend, come up higher. ' If the public does 
not say this, they can always fall back on Mr. Bumble's opinion 
that 'the public is a bass. ' An author's capital is his brains. If 
the assets are not ample enough to cover his obligations, he fails. 
Let him try something else. He may be certain of one thing, 
however. If be starts by thinking of the rewards for his work 
instead of the work itself, he is certain to fail." 

Mr. George Knight thinks that literary success is quite as 
much nowadays a matter of alert pugnacity and shrewdness in 
making one's way through the whirling forces of commercialized 
literature as of mere power to use the pen : 

" It is by now the veriest commonplace that the spread of ele- 
mentary education has set the professional writer face to face with 
an enormous public of inconsiderate readers, swayed this way 
and that by doubtful gusts of fashion. The growth of hugely 
capitalized journals and magazines, with their continuous serial 
openings and definite requirements, has evolved certain strongly 
marked varieties of literary production, and, irritating as these 
may be to the idealistic recruit, they often demand for their crea- 
tion indubitable qualities of ingenuity, simplicity, and resource- 
fulness. To the producers of this work — and of its analogs in the 
book world — goes a notable proportion of the literary wages-fund, 
a considerable portion of the remainder finding its way into the 
pockets of the 'star ' authors of the moment, who themselves rap- 
idly become as comfortable in editorial fetters as their smaller 
colleagues. 

" In this rush and whirl the novice with a modest talent or two 
is as much at home as a violinist in a boiler factory. 

"Yet it is amid just this stress and struggle that prosperous 
modern authors are making their incomes. The battle is not one 
for the weak. Every right is snapped up by the experienced lit- 
erary tradesman — first and second serial rights, British, colonial, 
and American ; rights of book publication in three continents ; 
rights of translation ; rights of dramatization — all are made to 
yield their annual quota. And be it said that these incomes are 
gained, as often as not, by sheer overwhelming weight of mental 
output, arduous, varied, of a sort, skilful. Is it into competition 
with these giants that Sir Walter would have the crack-brained 
tyro lightly enter, bearing for gage of battle his ' litel boke, ' 
printed, bound, and published 'at his own expense,' with only 
too probably borrowed money? . . . He can not blink the eco- 
nomic factor or 'bluff' bis publisher with a high hand and a 
smooth forehead : be must take what he can get. Luck may 
come to him : it may not. ' Kissing goes by favor, ' so do fame 
and fortune. But if he be a wise man he does not whine for lit- 
erary protection, or curse his publisher and his rivals. He stands 
his ground and does as well as he can, if not as well as he would 
like. In any case he has chosen the life he loves, and has ac- 
cepted its risks with it, as every son of Adam must. If the 
chance goes against him he can at least take his gruel without 
whimpering. It is the fortune of war." 

Chief among the pessimists are Mr. W. L. Alden, Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. Joseph Hatton. Mr. 
Alden writes : 

" If a man has an income from investments that can be trusted, 
and if this income is sufficient to keep him from poverty, by all 
means let him try to write, if such is his inclination. If he has 
no such income, let him do almost anything that is honest as a 
means of livelihood rather than meddle with pen, ink, and paper. 
I am quite aware that this has been said some thousands of times, 
but it can not be said too often. Sir Walter's advice to the 
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young man who wishes to become a successful author is sound, 
so far as it goes, but it might be faithfully followed by a thou- 
sand different young men and only one or two of them would find 
that literature provided them with a bare living. As for the ex- 
ceptional young man who has positive creative genius, he should 
shun literature as he would the bubonic plague. For he is the 
sort of man who would insist upon writing what he believed to 
be good work. He would pay no attention to the wishes of the 
public, and he would be neglected for thirty years or so, just as 
was George Meredith, before fame or fortune could be over- 
taken. " 

The young author who is capable of good work should not do it, 
says Mr. Alden, at least not at the start. Art is something " with 
which only successful writers can afford to meddle." Let him 
rather give his days and nights to a close study of the wishes of 
the public as met in the leading novels of the day that are selling 
by the fifty thousands. 

Mr. Le Gallienne writes in somewhat similar strain, saying 
that exclusive devotion to truth and beauty is not possible to a 
literary roan with a family : 

"To deal cinematographically with the temporary, or grossly 
with the melodramatic, the moral, or the sentimental — that is the 
only way to fulfil Sir Walter Besant's dream. If you are a 
butcher, or a detective, or a popular preacher, or an Adelphi 
melodramatist, or a hysterical woman, strayed into literature, 
you will do well ; you will rent, even buy, castles, breed bull- 
dogs, refuse (wisely) to have your portrait painted, perhaps even 
finance North Pole expeditions, and arrange international yacht 
races like any bacon merchant ; but, if you are an artist — you will 
be saved from these things. The best thing you can do is, either 
to be something else as soon as possible, or, as 'An Author ' says, 
persuade some kind friend to keep you while you make your 
beautiful things. Of two evils — the public, or the patron — the 
patron is the least. Sir Walter would tell us that the public is 
the patron of our days. Of course, there are many publics, and 
at least two. There is one small public interested in really good 
work, but it is too small to support the really good worker ; and 
the other public, the vast mob Sir Walter means — that is, the pub- 
lic, par excellence — will only pay for what it cares about — very 
naturally. It is difficult to see why it should do anything else. 
Unfortunately, among its needs literature is not included." 

Mr. H. G. Wells says that there is no connection whatever be- 
tween literary ability and the profits and honors of contemporary 
authorship : 

"A man may do the profoundest and the most beautiful wri- 
ting for years, and if only he neglects a few simple (but to cer- 
tain sorts of men very difficult) precautions, he may gain neither 
bread nor fame. On the other hand, a man may have the intel- 
lectual qualification of an inferior general practitioner or a small 
solicitor, and if only he has courage, confidence, and discretion, 
he may reap abundant wealth and honors from the trade of au- 
thorship. " 



VERESTCH AGI N'S NEW SERIES OF PAINT- 
INGS-NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. 

SINCE V. V. Verestchagin achieved world-wide fame by his 
great and brilliant paintings of the terrible scenes of the 
Russo-Turkish war and of the picturesque Indian life and natural 
environment, he has been engaged in the study of Russian his- 
tory, searching for material for national pictures illustrative of 
Russian progress and at the same time in keeping with his artistic 
designs and peculiarities. According to the JVovoye Vremya, 
the artist has painted a series of pictures dealing with the war of 
1812 and the defeat of Napoleon in Russia. The paper gives in- 
teresting information of the work soon to be exhibited to the 
world. We condense as follows : 

The artist selected from the career of Napoleon that moment 
when he, ruler of the world, achieved the height of his ambition 
and might — standing in the Moscow Kremlin. Evidently Napo- 
leon exercised a powerful fascination upon the artist, both as the 



omnipotent arbiter of the destinies of Europe and as the most 
unhappy man in whose life a profound tragedy was embodied. 

In a series of pictures, Verestchagin shows us the evolution of 
Napoleon's genius, obscured by the glamour and fame of victory, 
confronted by the first serious obstacle and as if by instinct ap- 
prehending the approaching catastrophe. In all these pictures, 
Napoleon's face is tragic. In one, we see him sitting on the 
Borodino heights, surrounded by a magnificent suit of generals. 
He is thoughtf uland melancholy. In another he is on the Paklan 
bill, awaiting the delegation of boyars, surprised, greatly an- 
noyed. In a third he is on the walls of the Kremlin, surrounded 
by flames. In other pictures he is on his way back to France, 
first in a small hut, then in a poor village church, where fate had 
prepared for him a fitting halting-place. At no time does his face 
lose its tragic expression. He stands forth as the merciless per- 
sonification of the cynicism of the French army, which did not 
hesitate to turn churches into stables and soldiers' quarters. An 
ominous, evil-portending light streams from the holy ikon. The 
folly of the usurper, one vaguely feels, had been condemned 
above, and is about to end. 

Finally, we see. in another picture, the "great army "on its 
flight to Berezina, exhausted, half-frozen, overwhelmed with 
shame. The epic, opened under the portentous march of con- 
quest and developed under the illumination of the flames, ends in 
minor chords, in which we hear the howling of the winter storm 
and the sighs of the enemy's soldiers, buried alive in the Rus- 
sian snows. 

To produce such pictures, say the Novoye Vremya, one needs, 
besides artistic talent, profound erudition and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the epoch treated, such as only Count Tolstoy has pos- 
sessed before Verestchagin. Many years of thought and labor 
have been devoted by the artist to the task now completed, and 
we have another triumph for the "free art " and original methods 
of the greatest Russian painter. — Translation made for The 
Literary Digest. 



WAR POETRY. 

THERE is no lack of verse in England just now to give voice 
to the national sentiment about the war. Most of it — now 
that hostilities have begun— is strongly pro- British, altho there is 
an occasional voice heard in protest against the war. A Cockney 
canticle on "War," in the London Chronicle (October 14). con- 
cludes as follows : 

War. war, war ! 
It's 'appened so horfun before; 

The man in the street 

Knows as i<r cawnt be beat, 
An' thet's all 'e wornts in a war. 
'E buys all the spcshuls, 'e do— 
An' each one's gort lies in for two— 

An' sings " Rool, Hritanner," 

An' thumps 'is planner. 
An' thet's all 'e thumps in a war. 

War. war, war ! 
Them blokes gort impyshint an' sore, 

An' let drop a match 

Wheer the powder 'ud catch 

Thet flares ter the big n-.inc o' war. 
Mad fools? Yes. they're thet, yer kin swear; 
But 'ow come the powder jes' there? 

We laid the train right. 

An' they've set it alight. 
An' between us we've kicked up a war. 

War. war. war ' 
Theer's no time fur talkin' no more; 

They would 'ave it so. 

An' they've gort it. yer know, 
A smashin' ole. senseless old war. 
We're nuts on a Cornf'runce fur Peace; 
But when ull this warfeerin' cease? 

Till 'umanerty cools, 

An' we grows fewer fools. 
We kin bet, in a menner, on war. 

The following appears in the London Outlook of the same date 

BRITANNIA. 

Be »wift and terrible. They crave the sword ; 
"Come and destroy us utterly," they cry ; 



'We are a little people and stiff-necked. 
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And full of venom; Come and win through blood 

Unto the Right ye swear by. Right and Might 

For us were always one, and Right and Might 

Shall serve us until Might may cease to be." 

Thou whose old name is more than armaments, 

Whose frown hath shaken great despots, and whose han* 

Is ever on sore places— to make whole. 

To root out festering tyrannies, and set 

Standards of comely governance for the world — 

Thou, with whom Freedom chiefly loves to dwell, 

Wilt not go haltingly about this work, 

Tho the faint-hearted shiver, and the fool 

Thanks God his palms are clean, and prates of ** gain" 

And " inoffensive rustics dragged to war 

So that they may be plundered.'* Well thou knowest 

Whose is the gain and loss, what price is paid 

In treasure and men for empery of thine, 

What tribute rendered by thy suzerains. 

What profit brought toother than themselves. 

Be swift and terrible. They crave the sword. 
Re swift in mercy, terrible to teach 
Rebels against the light that all thy strength 
Is not a figment, but a tangible thing 
Moulded to purposes of righteousness. 

The Spectator (October 14) prints the following lines: 

OUR ANSWER. 

We do not want your Fatherland. 
Your starry veldt, your golden Rand ; 
We have an Empire stretching far 
Beyond the evening, morning star ; 
And all within it like the sea, 
Majestic, equal, living, free. 

•Once ye were noble, men who died 
Sooner than crouch to tyrant's pride ; 
For desert isle, for Marken sand. 
Content to quit your Fatherland, 
Ye shook the Spaniard's world-wide throne 
One strip of earth to call your own. 

Why are you altered > Can it be 
That freemen grudge another free? 
Ye gag our voices, hold us down 
Beneath your fortress' savage frown. 
Was it for this we freedom gave, 
Ourselves to dig our freedom's grave? 

What do wc ask ? To use the tongue 
That Hampden spoke, and Milton sung; 
To shape the statute, share the power 
That clips our freedom every hour; 
Proud of a sovereign right to own 
Xo liege, no lord, but law alone. 

Our hands, once weak ! Now one and all 
Are joining. Hark ! an Empire's call. 
That says, *' Xot ours the blood, or race, 
To brook ignoble hireling place." 
A stain on us is stain on them, 
Besmirching England's diadem. 

From the United States comes a plea for the Boer, in a poem 
by Edward J. Wheeler, published in pamphlet form and repro- 
duced in a number of dailies : 

THE DUTCHMAN. 
His prow was pointed toward the Southern stars; 

He plowed a furrow half-way round the world. 
The winds of many zones tugged at his spars 
And beat his deck before his sails were furled. 
On, on, and on — three thousand leagues of sea. 
Untried, unknown, he traversed to be free. 

Stolid and stern, unsightly and uncouth, 

No scented darling he for courtly game ; 
But in that slow speech there was stedfast truth. 
And dauntless courage in that stubborn frame. 
On Afric's farthest cape he made his home, 
And thanked the good God he could cease to roam. 

Before him lay long miles of arid plain ; 

Around him valleys full of plenty smiled. 
He yoked his oxen to the lumbering wain. 
The jambok spoke in menace shrill and wild. 
Each mighty beast, submissive, bent his neck, 
And the Boer started on his long, long trek. 

Came days of aching toil. Night after night 

He faced Death, eye to eye, and stared him down. 
With naked fist he met the lion in fight. 
And sent him scurrving to his jungles brown. 
The savage blacks who came to spoil and slay 
Keeled back before the laager's stern array. 



The old Colossus spanned the Rhodian Bay ; 

A continent, the new one would bestride, 
From Cape to Cairo drive his iron way, 
And a new empire for his Queen provide. 
An earthquake laid the old Colossus low. 
The new one laughs amid the earthquake's throe. 

The lust for gold and lust for empire found 

That the bold Dutchman dared their way to block. 
They joined their force to sweep him from the ground : 
Move, said the Sea; I will not, said the Rock. 
For twenty years the Sea has shouted. Go! 
For twenty years the Rock has answered. No ! 

Now bie iks the tempest ! now the lightnings leap ! 

And Boer and Briton join in final strife, 
And we, afar, bewildered sit, and keep 
Hushing the thoughts that cut us like a knife. 
Are we not Britons, too, in speech and blood ? 
Can we curse them and bless the alien brood* 

Britons, but not such Britons wo ; for lo ! 

These men who goad tiie patient lloer to-day 
Are heirs of those who struck th' insensate blow 
At Lexington and Concord. Tories they, 
Whose hands have smitten Freedom's form, alas! 
In all her strifes with privilege and class. 

Not these our kindred ! no. we spurn the claim. 

But rather those whose voices have been bold. 
For love of Kngland, to avert this shame 
And break the spell hypnotic cast by gold. 
Oh ! for one hour ot < iladstone's voice to plead 
The cause of God against the claims of Greed. 

In reference to the many unfavorable criticisms that have been 
made in England upon Swinburne's war sonnet, which we re- 
printed last week, Mr. William Watson writes thus to the London 
Daily Chronicle i;i behalf cf hii brother singer : 

"Like several of your contemporaries, you appear to have been 
disappointed with tho quality of a recent sonnet by Mr. Swin- 
burne. In simple justice to that magnificent singer let us re- 
member that the existence of a great theme, not less certainly 
than of a great poet, is one of the indispensable antecedent con- 
ditions of great poetry. The assassination of a state, and the 
strangling of a people, are not heroical themes, and never while 
this world endures shall they evoke ore note of noble song. 
Moreover, in all combats between a giant and stripling the Muse 
must of necessity be at a certain moral disadvantage in the some- 
what ludicrous task of enheartening the giant. It is the valor of 
David with his sling, and not the arrogant bulk of Goliath, that 
kindles the imagination of poets, and captures forever the sym- 
pathies of man." 



WILLIAM MORRIS'S INFLUENCE ON HOUSE- 
HOLD ART. 

WHILE Morris's influence upon the literature and the social 
thought of the century is fairly well understood, the re- 
sults of bis art teachings are less fully realized. His is an in- 
fluence which has come into almost every household in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and has touched with the new spirit of art and beauty 
the barren, uninspiring, and often dismal forms in which the genius 
of the hearthstone was long clothed. Describing the conditions 
prior to Morris's advent, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, in The Philistine^ 
says, "the housekeeping world seems to have been in thrall to six 
haircloth chairs, a slippery sofa to match, and a very cold marble- 
top center-table." He continues : 

"In all the best homes there was also a marble mantel to match 
the center-table ; on one end of this mantel was a blue glass vase 
containing a bouquet of paper roses, and on the other a plaster- 
Paris cat. Above the mantel hung a wreath of wax flowers in a 
glass case. In such houses were usually to be seen gaudy colored 
carpets, imitation laco curtains, and a what-not in the corner that 
seemed ready to go into dissolution through the law of gravita- 
tion. Early in the seventies lithograph presses began to make 
chromos that were warranted just as good as oil paintings, and 
these were distributed in millions by enterprising newspapers as 
premiums for subscriptions. Looking over an old file of The 
Christian Union for the year 1871, I chanced upon an editorial 
wherein it was stated that the end of painting pictures by hand 
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had come, and the writer piously thanked heaven for it — and 
added, 'Art is now within the reach of all. ' 

"Furniture, carpets, curtains, pictures, and books were being 
manufactured by machinery, and to glue things together and give 
them a look of gentility and get them into a house before they fell 
apart was the seeming desideratum of all manufacturers." 

To Morris more than to any other, says Mr. Hubbard, the 
whole civilized world owes its emancipation from this depressing 
condition of art and from its love for the tawdry and the cheap : 

" I have seen several houses furnished entire by William Morris, 
and the first thing that impressed me was the sparsity of things. 
Instead of a dozen pictures in a room, there were two or three — 
one on an easel and one or two on the walls. Gilt frames were 
abandoned almost entirely and dark stained woods were used in- 
stead. Wide fireplaces were introduced, and mantels of solid 
oak. For upholstery, leather covering was usually used instead 
of cloth. Carpets were laid in strips, and not tacked down to 
stay, and rugs were used so to show a goodly glimpse of hard- 
wood floor ; and in the dining-room a large round table was used 
instead of a right-angle square one. This table was not covered 
with a table-cloth ; mats or doilies being used here and there. 
To cover a table entire with a cloth or spread is pretty good proof 
that the piece of furniture is cheap and shabby ; so in no William 
Morris library or dining-room would you find a table entirely 
covered." 

In answer to the frequent criticism that Morris did not benefit 
society at large, because his products were so high in price as to 
be out of the reach of any but the rich, Mr. Hubbard says that 
Socialism (of which Morris was an apostle) does not deem it de- 
sirable to supply cheap stuff to anybody at the expense of the 
degradation of the laborer by machine processes and the lowering 
of the standard of merit—" The first thought of Socialism is for 
the worker who makes the thing, not the man who buys it." 



PINERO: THE MAN AND THE DRAMATIST. 

SOME new facts about Pinero, the great English realistic play- 
. wright, are given by Mr. Malcolm C. Salamon. The dra- 
matist is, it seems, of a singularly modest temperament, inclined 
to take his honors unassumingly and never assured of the success 
of bis forthcoming plays until they have actually received a tri- 
umph. Of his earliest success, "The Second Mrs. Tanqueray," 
produced in 1892, Mr. Salamon says (Cassell's Magazine, Octo- 
ber) : 

"The theme had been in his mind for a long time, and altho 
there was no indication that the managers and the theater-going 
public wer: in the mood to encourage plays dealing thoughtfully 
and seriously with the stern problems of life, Mr. Pinero set him- 
self to treat his chosen subject in a spirit of unswerving truthful- 
ness and artistic sincerity, untrammeled by the requirements of 
any specified theatrical company, or the obligation to fit a char- 
acter to the personality of a particular actor- manager. The 
splendid result we know ; but throughout the composition of that 
famous and momentous drama, and its subsequent fortunes, his 
modesty and diffidence were characteristic of the man. I shall 
never forget the night in the winter of 1S91, when, as we sat late 
over the fire in his old house in St. John's Wood Road, he told 
me the story of the play, as it had then developed in his mind, 
and from which he found occasion to deviate in only the most 
trifling details. . . . From that moment I felt confident it was 
going to be a great human play. Nevertheless, with all his dra- 
matic impulse quickened, and his artistic aim set laudably high, 
be was still diffident, modestly amused at my 'flattering enthusi- 
asm,' as he called it, yet as grateful for the stimulus of my hum- 
ble encouragement as if he had been a novice instead of a master. 

"On the morning of the production of 'Mrs. Tanqueray ' Pinero 
called to see me. I Temember he was restless, depressed, nervous. 
"I'm going to catch it to-night. I fear that the house will not 
understand me, ' be said. I have never known him so despondent 
about his work as on the eve of his greatest success, nor could he 
be reassured by the most emphatically expressed conviction that 
the play must inevitably make a profound impression . And when 



the whole house had risen at him, and his triumph was complete, 
he was as unassuming as ever — feeling, as he said, only an addi- 
tional responsibility to do still better next time." 

Pinero never, we are told, blames the public if he fails to please 
it, for, as he says, "We must never think of writing down to the 
public, we should always write up, and it will rise with us. 
There are two ways of interpreting that mysterious quality known 
as public taste ; there is interpreting it at its lowest, and there is 
interpreting it at its highest. Interpret it at its highest, and 
there is no fear that you will not have a modern drama in England 
fit to hold its own with that of other countries." 

Mr. Salamon gives the following interesting account of the 
manner in which Pinero approaches his work : 

"Let us suppose that Mr. Pinero has, in a serious mood, se- 
lected the subject for his new play. He first sets himself to an- 
swer logically, according to his observation as a man of the 
world, his insight as a psychologist, his instincts as a dramatist, 
and his ethics as a humanist, the leading questions involved in 
the conflicts of will and clash of circumstances which must consti 
tute the dramatic interest of the theme. Then he invents the 
particular story that shall illustrate his thesis, and the persons 
necessary to tell the story in action, allowing these to develop 
their characters through the situations in which they are placed, 
while the incidents of the story are naturally introduced through 
the intervention of character. This has invariably been Mr. 
Pinero's principle in the composition of, at least, his later plays, 
for he regards development of character in action as the highest 
achievement in drama, and indeed the only means through which 
a play can live. 

"In these creative stages, which necessitate a great deal of 
that 'fundamental brain-work' which Rossetti held to be essen- 
tial to all good poetry, and which is as necessary to all vital 
drama, Mr. Pinero is generally in a restless condition, and he 
does most of his 'thinking out' in motion, either while pacing 
bis study or walking or cycling along the quiet roads of St. John's 
Wood or Regent's Park, or, perhaps, if it be full summer, amid 
the mountain beauties of bis favorite Maloja. Before he can 
begin the writing of a piece, he roust have realized not only the 
persons of the play, but the very scenes amid which they live 
and move. Like the true impressionist painter, he must actually 
see the thing he is to depict. " 

Altho Pinero is a thorough Englishman. Mr. Salamon believes 
that he derives much of the force and beauty of his character 
from his Sephardim ancestry. 



THE PRESENT LITERARY SITUATION IN 
FRANCE. 

LITERATURE in France is just now. says Mr. Henry James, 
at a parting of the ways, at a watershed between the liter- 
ary streams that flow in two eras of divergent ideals and aims. 
The great writers of the century — all but a corporal's guard — 
have gone, and the new men have not yet shown that they are 
capable of rising to the plane of their literary forebears. He says 
(in The North American Review, October) : 

"The great historians are dead, then — the last of them went 
with Renan ; the great critics are dead — the last of them went 
with Taine ; the great dramatists are dead — the last of them 
went with Dumas ; and, of the novelists of the striking group 
originally fathered by the Second Empire, Emile Zola is the only 
one still happily erect. The present men. in different quarters, 
are the younger — so much the younger that Zola, among them, 
rises almost like a patriarch. This is the case even with the 
critics — the race which, as a general thing, is least accountable 
for itself when positively young." 

In criticism, however, according to Mr. James, the French in- 
telligence is not yet faltering to any marked degree. The spirit 
of conversation, he says, is so indefeasible a part of the genius of 
the people that, however among them the creative gift may flicker, 
that of criticism will be the last light markedly to pale. 
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After speaking at much length of MM. Lemaitre, Brunetiere, 
Faguet, and other leading French critics of the day, Mr. James 
turns to the novelists : 

" It is distinctly when we come to the novelists — for I must make 
a long stride over historians, philosophers, and poets, sustained 
by the reflection that the best novelists are all three — that we re- 
main rather persistently more aware of what is gone than of what 
is left. There is in this quarter, evidently, a distinct chill in the 
air; there are empty places, gaps into space, the look of a field 
less occupied. Daudet, so individual and beautiful, died but 
yesterday ; Maupassant, as strong — productively speaking— as a 
young horse, and with a voice all his own, passed away the day 
before. Emile Zola, of the elder men, alone remains ; with Paul 
Bourgetand Pierre Loti and M. Huysmans— with Anatole France, 
perhaps, too — among the younger ; and with MM. Paul Hervieu 
and Marcel Prevost among the youngest of all. Merely to enu- 
merate these names, however, is to become freshly aware of my 
inability to take them in turn ; the most that, in these conditions, 
they may help the critic to is some new demonstration, much 
abbreviated, of the intensity with which, in France, this wondrous 
form has been worked. At whatever result the serious inquirer 
might arrive, he would recognize no want of the real energy, the 
proper passion, in the working of their material by this interest- 
ing group." 

Of Zola Mr. James says : 

"The reporter free to proceed to particulars would, at any rate, 
to-day find the superficial space occupied by M. Emile Zola not 
sensibly shrunken during these dozen years. His competitors 
have in most cases come and gone, but M. Zola has solidly 
stayed. Perhaps this it is that most makes him difficult to dis- 
pose of briefly ; be is, at one and the same time, so little a genius 
of the highest distinction and so little a negligible quantity. He 
would still be magnificent if he had nothing for him but his solid- 
ity — in the contemplation of which I should almost luxuriously 
lose myself were it permitted to me to treat in summary fashion 
even one side of his work. He is a large enough figure to make 
us lose time in walking round him for the most convenient view." 

To Mr. James the most notable thing about Zola is his method : 

"What he has most vividly created, to my sense, is the process 
that has seen him through. None of M. Zola's heroes stand so 
squarely on their feet as M. Zola's heroic system ; the evolution 
of none of his heroines has been so unbrokenly patient. There 
the system is to-day, supremely representing on his behalf the 
communication of life. ... I may not here undertake the busi- 
ness of describing it, and I mention it, indeed, mainly to pay it 
publicly my respects. For it has been in its way an intellectual 
lesson. Quite apart from what may be urged to its advantage or 
its detriment, it has shown, at least, admirably what a method 
can do. To arrive — as he has arrived — at the goal he began with 
fixing, M. Zola bad to make out his special economy — see it 
steadily and see it whole. He has seen, moreover, many things 
besides; not the individual soul, the individual life, perhaps, 
with any great intimacy — never, indeed, with an inspired pene- 
tration ; but always, vividly, its happy mean, or general average, 
of sense; its associated, confounded, scarce discriminated state. 
He has given us in this way — and the phenomenon is curious 
enough— an immense deal of life, a big chronicle of tragedy and 
comedy, action and passion, while giving us, nevertheless, com- 
paratively little consciousness." 



for none but a man who was convinced of his own strength to 
elaborate an idea would have dared to run the risk of appearing 
to live on his wife's money, and none but a wife who believed 
utterly in her husband's strength would have dared to place him 
in such a dangerous position of dependency." 



A Wife's Faith In Her Husband's Genius.- "Back 

of Mr. Winston Churchill's great literary success, "says The Soci- 
ety of American A uthors (New York) . there is a wife's rare de- 
votion and faith: "Churchill's wife was possessed of means; 
Churchill himself was poor and toiling away for The Cosmopoli- 
tan at indefinite duties that ranged from press-room responsibili- 
ties to editorial scapegoatishness. Between whiles he wandered 
over the historic Hudson River, dreaming great things, but pre- 
vented by his daily exhausting work from giving them final form. 
His marriage and his departure from The Cosmopolitan force 
were coincident — Mrs. Churchill averring her belief in his powers 
and insisting that he should drop his mixed duties in order to 
work out the possibilities that she believed were in him. The 
investment was a good one and equally creditable to both parties ; 



SPEECHES AND THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 

IT is well known that the copyright law includes within its 
scope lectures as well as other forms of literature, provided 
the requirements of the law have been duly complied with ; but 
the legal status of uncopyrighted lectures has until lately re- 
mained undefined. The question of the ownership of such lec- 
tures came up in the High Court of Justice in London the other 
day, and was decided in a way which the Chicago Evening Post 
characterizes as "absurd and inequitable." The writer thus 
briefly states the facts and comments on them : 

"The volume of Appreciations and Addresses' recently pub- 
lished by John Lane contains the notable public utterances of 
Lord Rosebery, the ex-Premier and would-be leader of the Brit- 
ish Liberals. Five of the speeches were reported verbatim in tbe> 
London Times, and Lord Rosebery himself furnished these re- 
ports to the publisher. The Times brought suit for an injunction 
to restrain Mr. Lane from circulating the volume. It claimed 
exclusive property in the five addresses taken from its columns, 
and denied that Lord Rosebery, who had failed to copyright them, 
possessed any right whatever to their commercial use. If he had 
no right, he had nothing to transfer to the publisher. 

" The limes, on the other hand, had copyrighted the speeches, 
together with everything else in the issues which contained them. 
They were reported by an employee qf the paper, and it was 
claimed that the property in them belonged to the reporter, whose 
rights the paper had acquired. In other words, while the orator, 
by giving his words to the public without prior copyright, lost all 
title to ownership, the mere reporter who wrote them down in 
shorthand and subsequently prepared a report for The Times 
became, in virtue of his purely mechanical labor, the owner of 
the speeches in a commercial sense ! This is so absurd, so vio- 
lent a perversion of common sense, that we can not believe that 
the decision of Justice North, which fully adopted The Times' s 
contention, can be sustained on appeal. 

"It was argued that the reporter obtained an exclusive property 
right by giving the speeches a certain form, and that the copy- 
right law only protects literary form. As a matter of fact, if the 
report was accurate and authentic, the form was that of the orator 
himself. The copyright law certainly assumes that there is some- 
thing original about the literary form it protects, but what is there 
original about a reporter's faithful reproduction of a speech? 
Who supplies the literary form, the orator or the mechanical re- 
porter? Ten, twenty, a hundred reporters might 'take down ' a 
speech, and if they were all equally skilled there would be abso- 
lutely no difference between the versions. All would have the 
form provided by the author, the orator. This consideration 
alone reduces to absurdity the decision of Justice North. The 
reporter had no right to anything but pay for his mechanical 
labor. The speeches were public property. " 



NOTES. 

A NEW blank verse tragedy by Mr. Stephen Phillips, "Paolo and Fran- 
cesca," is to be published in book form in advance of its representation at 
the St, James's Theater, London. 

Mr. Stephen CRANE'S new book, which is to be an impressionistic his- 
tory of the Cuban campaign, is to appear this autumn. Selections from :t 
will be printed in The. Anglo-Saxon Review. 

"Becky Sharp," now appearing at the Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, 
is not the first dramatization of " Vanity Fair." A comedy founded on the 
story appeared in London in i&S.?, and still later a one-act play called 
"Becky Sharp," by Mr. J. M. Barrie, was bought out at Terry's Theater, 
London. 

A VOLUME relating to Balzac never before translated into English has 
just appeared, called '* The Personal Opinions of Honore de Balzac." It is 
made up of passages from his correspondence and his miscellaneous wri- 
tings, and contains M. Brunetiere's recent address at Tours upon the occa- 
sion of the Balzac centenary. Miss Wormeley is the translator. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



EXPERIMENTS ON SAILS. 

IT is the opinion of Walter Burnham, who has been experi- 
menting on the subject, that too much attention has been 
paid to improvements in the hulls of sailing-boats and not enough 
to the "set " and drawing power of the sails. Some time ago we 
published an article from a French source showing that the action 
of sails is materially improved by having holes cut in certain 
parts. Mr. Burnham is even more radical. He gets good results 
in some cases by splitting bis sails into strips or by making them 
of lattice-work. We quote an interesting account of his results 
from The Scientific American (October 21) . Says Mr. Burnham : 

"Supposing four playing-cards be stood vertically in a row, 
with their edges touching, and the area thus made be regarded 
as a sail, as represented in Fig. 1. The wind which would pass 
through a line equivalent to the right-hand edge of the fourth 
card and the left-hand edge of the first card (that is, the after- 
leech of a sail and the mast) may be regarded as a column of 
wind divided into four parts. A, B, C, D, moving in the direc- 
tion shown by the arrow. 

"In Fig. 2, A is the column of air which strikes on the first 
card and is turned or deflected by the first card and passes aft 
over the three remaining cards. This column of wind does not 
lose its dimensions very much. A little is 'spilled ' over the top 
and bottom of the card, but it turns in bulk. If it does not turn 
in bulk, that is to say, if the bulk of wind is materially affected, 
then its pressure must be materially increased or diminished, 
which is seen at once not to be the case, or the wind must be 
backed up 

"The column of wind, B. is that column which would strike 
on card 2, but which never reaches the card because the deflected 
wind. A, from the first card is interposed between it and the 
sail. Similarly so in C and D. It will thenbe seen that on 
the first part of the sail there is a very good wind ; on the second 
part of the sail a mixture between a dead-ahead wind and a favor- 
able wind ; on the third part of the sail two dead-ahead currents ; 
on the fourth part, three. 

"In investigating this further, the following experiment was 
tried, shown by Figs. 3 and 4. On a boat a framework was put 
up that carried six smaller frames, covered with muslin, thus 
constituting sails. Each of these six sails was pivoted in the 
center so that they might take any angle. The first plate or sail 
was set at the angle shown by No. 1, Fig. 4, the course of the 
wind being shown by the arrow. No. t was fastened in this 
position. Then No. 2 was slowly moved until it was found to be 
set at the angle which received some wind, that is, 'set so it 
would draw,' and fastened. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 were similarly 
and subsequently so set. When it was found that No. 5 was set 
almost fore and aft, the leech or after part of sail No. 6 was really 
to windward of the keel. This may seem, when so stated, aston- 
ishing, but it will readily be conceded when it is remembered how 
the jib will 'back ' the mainsail as shown in Fig. 5, or how much 
more in-board the boom of a mainsail must be drawn than that 
of the foresail, and numbers of other similar experiences." 

The writer next calls attentiop to the fact that if some cotton 
be saturated with tar and lighted, the smoke can not be made to 
touch the sail unless held forward of the mast and in line with the 
wind. As the holder goes to windward of the mast the distance 
the smoke will remain from the sail increases. This, Mr. Burn- 
ham thinks, shows that the bulk of the wind as it is turned by the 
sail does not materially diminish. He goes on to say : 

" For these reasons, attention is called to Figs. 6 and 7. Fig. 
6 representing a tall and narrow sail, which is undoubtedly the 
speediest ; Fig. 7 being a low and broad sail, which is undoubt- 
edly the slowest. 

"The course of the deflected wind and its unaltered bulk, is 
without doubt the explanation of why a catboat can outpoint a 
sloop, and a sloop outpoint a schooner, and a schooner outpoint a 
ship. " 



In running before the wind the phenomenon of "dead air" 
comes into play, as thus illustrated and described by Mr. Burn- 
ham : 

"In Fig. 16, A is the sail and B B is the wind, and Cis the 
cone of dead air that rests upon the sail. Allow me to liken the 
sail and the wind and this cone of dead air to one's putting his 
hand into sand and moving it. It would be found that a cone of 
sand remains on the hand. Any one who has gone out on the 
boom of a sail 'running ' has found himself in a place of compara- 
tive calm, the smoke from his cigar remaining with him. If the 
sides of the cone are at a correct angle, the wind will be 'split 1 
and pass the sail without exerting its greatest effect on the sail. 






■i 


III 








A« TION Of WIND ON SAILS. 
Courtesy of Tht SiientijL- Amtrican. 

whereas if the sail have openings in it they allow the base of the 
cone to constantly pass through, bringing the apex nearer the 
base and increasing the angle of the cone. In a sail of 100 square 
feet area, I have found that 6; per cent, of the area being cov- 
ered by cloth and 35 per cent, of the area being open, their speed 
was equal. 

"In running before the wind, all sails set at right angles to the 
wind are materially benefited by having holes in them through 
which the wind may escape and thereby lessen the height of the 
cone of dead air that rests on the sail. In beating, the sails are 
subject to a very much greater windage than they would be if 
there were no openings in them. Each section may be considered 
a little sail on the hoist of which the windage is felt. When a 
large sail is composed of a number of small sails, the 'windage ' 
of the large sail is very materially increased, as has been ex- 
plained above, and this 'windage ' or direct contact of a substan- 
tially dead-ahead wind is so material that unless the advantage 
gained by getting rid of the 'spilled' wind is very great the 
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'windage '- is materially felt, the result being that while any one 
of the forms that I have tried causes the boat to move at least one 
half faster on a certain wind (that is, on the wind particularly 
adapted to the slant of the members and their 'spill ') on any but 
that certain wind it is a trifle slower than an ordinary sail. 

"Taking the whole field and sails as they are used, the old form 
of sail, that is, the sail having no openings in it, is best 

"For a long time I have been convinced that the more individ- 
ual members in a sail, the speedier it was. (I have asserted 
above that these sails are very much more speedy when sailed as 
they are adapted to be sailed, that is, on a certain wind and 
course only.) These two sails then are exactly of the same 
dimensions, placed on boats of the same model and sailed the 
same course, all things being alike but the subdivisions of the sail, 
in one case into five members, in the other case into six. I al- 
ways started the sail with five members ahead of the sail with six 
members, and invariably the sail with six members outsailed 
that with five. (I have often wondered in view of the above ex- 



gun-foundry where this memorable feat was accomplished. It 
took twenty-eight hours to melt the bronze, but only eight min- 
utes to run it into the mold. This distances the New York record, 
a century and a quarter in advance of it. The statue still stands 
where it was erected on May 20, 1775, and dedicated on June 6 
following. It is 7 meters [23 feet] high and the whole monu- 
ment, with its pedestal, is artistically very remarkable. Those 
who do not know the facts generally consider the horse too mas- 
sive ; but it was modeled faithfully from the finest stallion of the 
royal stables. " — Translation made Jor The Literary Digest. 




TWO OF BURNHAM'S SAILS. 
Courtesy of The Scientific American, 

periments on the hull and sails, if the fastest boat under certain 
conditions would not be a boat of immense beam and shallow 
draft, that had a number of sails set on masts, that ran across the 
boat instead of fore and aft.) 

"I feel that the hull of boats is better understood and carried 
out than is the set and draw of the sails. I suggest that when, 
as has often been the case, two boats of seemingly the same model 
of hulls raced, the different results were more attributable to the 
sails than to the hulls." 



The Largest Bronze Casting.— It has been asserted 
that Barnard's statue of Pan, recently cast in New York, is the 
largest bronze statue that has ever been cast in one piece. This 
statue weighs about two and one-half tons. A correspondent of 
the Revue Scientifigue (Paris), Frederic Oom, writes that Por- 
tugal did still better than this more than a century ago. He says : 
"I may be permitted to recall the fact that on October 15, 1774, 
nearly one hundred and twenty-five years ago, there was cast 
in one piece, at the cannon foundry of the Lisbon Arsenal, a 
piece seven or eight times as large as this — the equestrian statue 
of King- Joseph I., which is still standing in this city. I quote 
Ferdinand Denis's work on 'Portugal' (Paris, 1846, p. 406): 
'There were used 656^ quintals [Ss.ooo pounds] of bronze to cast 
the colossal statue of Don Joseph ; after the conduits of metal bad 
been removed it was calculated that there remained only 500 
quintals [65,000 pounds] ; the interior core of iron, made by Bar- 
tholomew da Costa, weighed 100 quintals. ' Bartholomew da 
Costa was a lieutenant-colonel of engineers and director of the 



WHO INVENTED WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY? 

WHEN any process has attained commercial success, the 
number of claimants for the honor of its discovery is al- 
ways legion. The introducer or patentee of the process has to 
bear a good deal of abuse from those who claim priority, and is 
frequently called hard names. Marconi, 
the Anglo-Italian expert in wireless tel- 
egraphy, is now going through this pleas- 
ant experience. He does not claim, of 
course, to have discovered the principle 
on which his device works; but he does 
claim to have perfected the details and 
to have got the whole system into work- 
ing order. But now comes Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, Massachu- 
setts, who says that the Marconi system 
infringes a patent of his, taken out a 
decade ago. Says Electricity, in ref- 
erence to the matter : 

"Such being Professor Dolbear's opin- 
ion, it is his intention, as soon as the 
series of yacht races is concluded, to eu- 
join Mr. Marconi from exhibiting the 
working of bis system before the naval 
authorities at Washington as originally 
intended. Referring to this subject Pro- 
fessor Dolbear's son, Mr. C. E. Dolbear, 
who is looking after his father's interests 
in the matter, says : 

"'In 1882 my father attempted to get 
a patent from the Government for the 
invention of wireless telegraphy, but the 
Government refused to issue one to him 
on the ground that the scheme of transmitting intelligence be- 
tween two points by means of electricity without wires was im- 
practicable. For four years he worked, trying to prove to the 
Government that he was right and that his process was a success. 
Finally he convinced the Government by actual experiments, 
and on October 8, 1S86, he received his patent, which was num- 
bered 350,299. His patent was what was then known as an art 
patent, that is, it covered the entire art or scheme of the invention. 
In 1890 the Government ceased issuing such patents on the ground 
that if they were continued there would soon be no chance for in- 
ventors to patent small detail work. But our patent is that broad 
kind, and we propose to enforce our rights under it to the limit. 

"'My father's application for the patent was couched in sub- 
stantially this language : "My invention relates to the establish- 
ing electric communications between two or more points without 
the use of wires or other like connections, and consists in estarn 
lishing a potential at one point considerably above the normal 
and a potential at the other point considerably below the normal, 
and by varying the potential at the first point cause variations of 
the potential at the other point. " ' " 

We are reminded by Electricity that Henry Hertz, the German 
physicist, has usually been given the credit of demonstrating the 
existence of electric waves analogous to waves of light, and it 
has generally been supposed that this discovery laid the founda- 
tion of wireless telegraphy. It goes on to say : 

"If Professor Dolbear's patent, taken out in 1886, or three 
years before Hertz's discovery, is as broad as claimed and covers 
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the whole process of transmitting in signals without wires, then 
either to Dolbear should be given the credit of having discovered 
so-called Hertzian waves, or else the principle on which his sys- 
tem is based is entirely different from that made use of by Mar- 
coni and consequently there can be no infringement. Further- 
more, it is very doubtful if a patent so broad as to cover a 
well-known principle could be sustained, and in this connection 
it should be noted that the patents so far taken out by Marconi 
merely cover details of apparatus such as the coherer, vertical 
conductor, etc." 

Marconi does not appear to be alarmed by the threatened litiga- 
tion. He said to a reporter : 

"I know nothing about any injunction. Nobody has said any- 
thing to me about interference with my work Mr. Dolbear's 
patent has nothing to do with my invention, Preece in England 
had a patent dating back to 1895, but it did not affect me in any 
way in my work in England. My system is entirely different. 

" Nothing would please me better than to have Mr. Dolbear be- 
gin legal proceedings against me. You may say that I am going 
right ahead with my work for the Navy Department as soon as 
the yacht races are over. I have taken advice on the subject and 
am fully confident of my position. They may bring on their 
lawsuits. I will welcome them. " 

Commenting on these facts, The Scientific American says, in 
a leading editorial (October 14) : 

"It was inevitable that the great success which is attending the 
Marconi system should have aroused the interest, and in some 
cases excited the jealousy, of other investigators in the field of 
wireless telegraphy. Marconi himself, we have no doubt, would 
be the first to acknowledge that there are others who have done 
conscientious work in this line of investigation, and he would be 
perfectly willing to give full credit where it is due. The exist- 
ence of the Hertzian waves was known long before this young 
Anglo-Italian harnessed them so successfully to the uses of 
modern life, and others, both before and after him, have at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to do what he has done. 

"We regret to note that his arrival in America has unduly ex- 
cited certain holders of patents on wireless telegraphy, who be- 
lieve that Marconi is receiving more credit than is strictly his due, 
and claim that the credit is not his, but theirs. This has been 
the history of all great epoch-marking inventions, and the recent 
extraordinary attempts to prove that the Bessemer steel process 
was misnamed, and that a certain Kelly had actually done the 
work and should receive the credit, will be fresh in the minds of 
our readers 

"Whatever may be the merits of this controversy, we are satis- 
fied that it would be as easy to sweep back the tide with a broom 
as to prevent the system of telegraphy which has just done such 
good work off New York harbor and with the English fleet from 
becoming forever identified with the name of the man who first 
brought wireless telegraphy to a practical and useful consumma- 
tion." 



Effect of Colored Light on the Nervous System.— 

It has long been claimed that colored light has a special effect 
both on men and the lower animals. It has been asserted by 
some that the lower animals grow more rapidly in violet than in 
white light. On the other hand, Flammarion has found that silk- 
worms grow least rapidly in the violet rays. Experiments on the 
nervous system are in better accord. They show, according to 
Henri de Parville, writing in La Nature (Paris) , that the red end 
of the spectrum is exciting to the nerves, while violet, blue, and 
green are calming. It is well known that turkeys and bulls are 
excited by red. On the other band, blue glasses are often used 
to quiet horses. Wundt noted long ago that the different spec- 
trum rays act differently on our nerves. Dr. Douza has attempted 
to cure certain nervous diseases by the action of light successfully 
treating melancholy with red, violent mania with blue, and other 
cases with violet. Another experimenter, M. Dor, brought on 
vertigo in certain nervous patients by the use of red light, while 
green had no such effect. In the photographic establishment of 
the Messrs. Lumiere, in Lyons, France, sensitive plates are pre- 
pared in a large room by green light. Formerly, when red light 
was used, the workmen always sang and gesticulated at their 
work. Now they are calm, never speak, and assert that they are 



much less tired in the evening than they were formerly. Similar 
testimony comes from the water-cure establishment at Vesinet. 
where people are put in a violet room to calm them, and in a red 
room when stimulation is desired. Every sufferer from " nerves " 
knows that a gloomy day affects him unfavorably, while the first 
ray of sunlight makes him gay again. It has been suggested that 
the green of vegetation, the blue of the sky, and the blue-green 
of the ocean may thus have a powerful influence in calming the 
spirits. M. de Parville cautions his readers, however, against too 
sweeping conclusions. All that we can say is that colors cer- 
tainly appear to affect the organism, and that the subject will bear 
further investigation. — Translation made jor The Literary 
Digest. 



BOOKWORMS AND THEIR PREY. 

THE figurative use of this term is its most familiar use to 
most people. To the ordinary reader a "bookworm " usu- 
ally belongs to the human species. There are, nevertheless, nu- 
merous book-destroying insects that are known collectively by 
this name, altho none of them are true worms. Willard Austen, 
of the Cornell University Library, writes of these as follows in 
Apple ton' s Popular Science Monthly : 

"Research among the literature concerning library pests re- 
veals the fact that no less than eleven different groups have mem- 
bers that are directly or indirectly accused of injuring books and 
bindings. The number of species in each group ranges from one 
to eleven, making a total of over thirty different species. In ad- 
dition to these there are others against which the evidence is at 
best only circumstantial. It is not necessary to say that none of 
these bear any resemblance in any period of their existence to 
worms, and that the term bookworms is a misnomer. The word 
has become so firmly fixed in literature, both in its figurative and 
literal sense, that its misuse will no doubt continue." 

Some of these various species, which are described in detail by 
the writer, are the so-called "book-scorpion," the well-known 
" fish moth " or " silver fish " (Lepisma) , termites or " white ants, " 
which opsrate in the tropics, book-lice, certain species of cock- 
roaches, especially the so-called "croton bug, " several kinds of 
moths, and many beetles. The so-called "death-watch" is also 
fond of books, but the various species of beetles seem, on the 
whole, to carry away the palm in this kind of destructive work. 
Says Mr. Austen : 

"The- largest number of book-destroying insects are found 
among the beetles of the order Coleoptera. To this group belong 
the 'book -borers.' The species thus far considered have been 
more or less dilettanti in literature. The beetles, however, seem 
possessed with a true spirit of investigation, and when they un- 
dertake a piece of work in a serious fashion they go to the bottom 
of it, sticking close to the line laid down. This characteristic dis- 
tinguishes these insects from all others, and makes it compara- 
tively easy to determine when they have been at work in a worm- 
eaten volume. No less than sixteen different species of this order 
have been either detected in this work, or such strong circum- 
stantial evidence has been found against them that there is little 
doubt as to their guilt. Some insects seem to destroy books for 
the sheer want of something better to do ; some do so in seeking 
the paste and sizing used in and about the books ; others because 
the leather bindings are desirable material in which to undergo 
transformation ; and, again, others haunt book-shelves and books 
in search of prey in the form of living creatures. But among the 
beetles are found tiny little grubs that seem to have a genuine 
intent to destroy ; that set out deliberately to wreak vengeance on 
man's record of his thoughts, deeds, and discoveries, and, as if 
knowing the means which man uses to destroy, have sought to 
imitate him in the effects produced. As a result we find books 
filled with small, round, shotlike holes strongly suggesting the 
results which might follow from the use of the family Bible by 
the restless boy as a target for his first shotgun. " 

The following "record-breaking " case seems worthy of special 
notice : 

"One of the most famous cases on record of insects boring 
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through books is that reported by M. Peignot, in which he states 
that twenty-seven folio volumes were pierced through in so 
straight a line that a cord might be passed through them and all 
the volumes raised by means of it. Different writers give the 
credit of this feat to different members of this group [the Ptinus 
group] so that the most that can be said is that it was the work of 
some member of the Ptinida. " 

Mr. Austen sums up as follows : 

"A review of the different families of insects whose habits under 
favorable conditions lead them to infest books and bindings will 
show them to be more or less well defined according to their feed- 
ing habits. The book scorpions and mite, Ckeyletus eruditus, 
which, as we have seen, do not come under the head of insects, 
are primarily carnivorous, and their presence in books may be 
due to the fact that they find there animal as well as vegetable 
food. This is certainly true of the book scorpion, which feeds on 
mites, book-lice, and other small insects. The 'fish moths' or 
'silver fish,' the 'book-lice ' and the 'cockroaches' can have no 
other reason for infesting books than their liking for farinaceous 
substances such as are used in and about the bindings and labels 
of books. For this reason the damage done by them is largely 
confined to the exterior or interior of the bindings, and only so 
much of the book itself is injured as comes in their way in their 
search for food. The ' white ants ' feed principally on wood, and 
in and about books there is more or less wood fiber which would 
be to the liking of these voracious feeders. The moths and 
beetles are the burrowers and borers. They seek retired places 
in which to lay their eggs where the larva} will be surrounded 
with food for their growth. The moths and some of the beetles 
are more given to burrowing in the bindings, keeping close to 
the outer surface for the purpose, it is thought, of making it easy 
for the imago to emerge after the change is completed ; while 
others bore straight tunnels often from cover to cover." 



HOW DOES LIGHTNING KILL A TREE? 

" II THAT happens to a tree when lightning strikes it?" This 
V V question was asked recently by a correspondent of 
Knowledge (London) , and it is answered in the October issue of 
that paper by Baron Kaulbars, of the Russian military-scientific 
commission at St. Petersburg. Says General Kaulbars : 

"This certainly is a question of general interest, and I have 
had the occasion to observe the effects of lightning several 
times in different countries. Before all, I must say that the 
result of a lightning-stroke on a tree may be of very different 
character, and depends, firstly, on the species to which the tree 
belongs, and secondly, on the condition in which the tree is 
at the time it is struck. If lightning strikes a tree after a long 
period of heavy rain, when the whole surface of the tree is damp, 
it generally does very little harm to the tree, and often none at 
all. On the other band, if a tree is struck when its surface is 
dry, it is more severely damaged, because then the electric spark 
will descend by a line of lower resistance along the damp wood 
under the bark of the tree. In this case the heat of the spark 
instantly produces steam of very high pressure under the bark, 
and the latter is generally blown up in a long band. In such 
cases, pine-trees, and other trees of that kind, are much less 
damaged than other trees, because the wood of the pine is much 
more dry and contains a greater percentage of isolating resin. 
In a leaf -tree there is no isolating substance, and if the whole in- 
terior of the tree is damp, it often happens that a large quantity 
of steam is produced, and thus the tree is quite destroyed by the 
lightning. A very old tree with a hole in its interior, if very dry, 
can even be set on fire by lightning and burned down. In all 
these cases it is certainly always water-steam of a very high 
pressure which is the principal cause of the destruction. An in- 
teresting proof of the correctness of this explanation was afforded 
by the destruction by lightning of a monumental column in 
Gatchina, one of our imperial summer residences, 50 kilometers 
south of St. Petersburg. From the beginning of this century 
there stood a column nearly 15 meters high, named the 'Conneta- 
ble. ' It was of stone, and contained in its interior a series of 
iron angles, which held together the stones. After a period of 
rainy weather, it seems that much water had got among the 
stones into the interior of the monument. Then lightning struck 
it, killing the sentry on guard, and in the same moment the 



whole column disappeared from its place, blown up as by an ex- 
plosion. Its fragments were thrown around in all directions, and 
some of them were found at a distance of more than one hundred 
and fifty paces. The column was completely destroyed, and only 
the pedestal, nearly three or four meters high, remained. In 
this extraodinary case there is no doubt that the lightning spark, 
retained by the intervals between the iron angles, instantly pro- 
duced a great quantity of steam of very high pressure in the in- 
terior of the damp column, and the latter was actually blown up 
by its explosion. In the year 1896 I saw a very curious case in 
Lapland, where the lightning had struck a Pinus sylvestris. In 
this tree the fibers of the wood form a spiral around the trunk. 
The spark had taken the same direction, and had blown up the 
bark on the corresponding spiral line." 



Do Comets Ever Shine by Their Own Light?— 

"A very important question will perhaps be solved this year," 
says the Journal du del (Paris). "Rather timidly put forth 
several years ago, when it was remarked that certain comets had 
a light of their own, apart from that reflected from the sun. it 
has remained in silence ever since. Spectroscopy alone gave rea- 
son for this belief. The first comet of the year 1899 seems, from 
its appearance in the month of June, to give better evidence on 
this point than any of its predecessors. When receding from the 
sun, from May 31 to June 9, it showed, from May 31 to June 3, a 
diminution of brilliancy followed by an increase during the 4th 
and the 5th, a diminution again from the 6th to the 8th, and a 
new increase on the 9th. It is difficult, it would seem, to explain 
these fluctuations in any other way than by variations of a light 
belonging to the comet itself." — Translation made for Thk. 
Liter ary Digest. 

Speed of Explosive Waves.— It has been shown by M. 
P. Vielle, as reported in the Revue Scientifique, that "the speed 
of propagation of sudden and intense condensations in a medium 
at rest may attain three times the normal speed of sound in the 
same medium. This fact constitutes an indirect verification of 
the theories of Reemannand Hugoniot, which predicted a discon- 
tinuity in wave-motion as a necessary consequence of the variable 
velocities of propagation of equally condensed waves. Recently 
M. Vielle, in the course of researches on the distribution of pres- 
sures produced in a tube by an explosive charge placed at one of 
its extremities, has obtained traces that seem to mark the origin 
of the discontinuity in the course of the wave's propagation, even 
when the wave is formed at the start, under conditions of evident 
continuity." — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



New Uses for the Automobile.— The principle of the 
horseless carriage is being constantly extended. The latest de- 
velopment, we are told by The Electrical Review, is in the 
form of an invalid's chair. "A Toronto electrician is said to have 
designed an electromobile for this purpose, carrying a 4 horse- 
power motor and sufficient battery capacity for a 15-mile run at 
4% miles per hour." The same journal reports that an automo- 
bile ambulance is being made for St. Vincent's Hospital. New 
York City. "It will be propelled by electricity, and will be a 
model of its kind. Electric power is more advantageous for pro- 
pelling a vehicle where it is essential to have a very steady 
motion. The large pneumatic tires, it is expected, will also con- 
tribute in no small degree to the comfort of the patient." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bfi.l, inventor of the telephone, is now de- 
voting nearly the whole of his time, according to Electricity, to experiments 
with flying-machines, and " is confident that he is not only on the right track, 
but within measurable distance of success. He is developing the kite idea, 
experimenting witli planes of various sizes and weights. He has discarded 
the generally accepted principle that the machine must be of extraordinary 
lightness, and is calculating on securing stability and steadiness from 
weight." 

" A MF.THon of producing anesthesia by the direct application of an elec- 
trical current without the use of drugs was recently described by Dr. E. 
W. Scripture, of Yale, before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science," says The Scieuti/ic American. " An alternating current 
with equal positive and negative phases was made to traverse the nerve. 
At a proper frequency of about 5,000 complete periods in a second it can be 
made to cut off all sensatory communication by this nerve. Needles can be 
run into the part of the body supplied by this nerve without any pain be- 
ing felt." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



CHRISTIAN 



SCIENCE IN THE CLUTCH OF 
THE HUMORISTS. 



TWO American humorists — "Mark Twain," and"Fra Elber- 
tus " of East Aurora — have within the past month written 
upon the subject of Christian Science. Mark Twain (in The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, October) puts his philosophizings in 
the form of an imaginary narrative of personal experience. Last 
summer, he says, he was on his way back to Vienna from a cer- 
tain "Appetite Cure" in the mountains, when by some sad mis- 
chance he "fell over a cliff in the twilight, and broke some arms 
and legs " and a few other things. Some peasants happened to 
find him and carried him, in anything but a jesting mood, to a 
picturesque thatched cottage near by. There was no surgeon to 
be had, and as the horse doctor would not do, there was nothing 
left but to summon a Christian Science practitioner, who was said 
to be able to cure anything. She was accordingly sent for ; but 
as she found it not convenient to come at once, she promised to 
give the sufferer "absent treatment" until the next day, asking 
him in the mean time to remain tranquil and comfortable, and to 
remember that there was nothing the matter with him. Mark 
could hardly credit his own ears, and the following dialog took 
place between him and his nurse : 

" Did you tell her I walked off a cliff seventy-five feet high ? " 
"Yes." "And struck a boulder at the bottom and bounced?" 
"Yes." "And struck another one and bounced again?" "Yes." 
And struck another one and bounced again?" "Yes." "And 
broke the boulder?" "Yes." "That accounts for it; she is 
thinking of the boulders. Why didn't you tell her I got hurt, 
too ? " " I did. I told her what you told me to tell her : that you 
were now but an incoherent series of compound fractures extend- 
ing from your scalp-lock to your heels, and that the comminuted 
projections caused you to look like a hat-rack. " " And it was after 
this that she wished me to remember that there was nothing the 
matter with me ? " " Those were her words. " 

Mark sank back perplexed. But soon he roused himself and 
asked for " something to eat and smoke, and something hot to 
drink, and a basket to pile my legs in, " and other comforts ; but 
he found that his doctor had denied him the use of all these "de- 
lusions." She wanted him "to particularly remember that there 
are no such things as hunger and thirst and pain. " The patient 
thus proceeds : 

"It was a night of anguish, of course — at least, I supposed it 
was, for it had all the symptoms of it — but it passed at last, and 
the Christian Scientist came, and I was glad. She was middle- 
aged, and large and bony, and erect, and had an austere face and 
a resolute jaw and a Roman beak and was a widow in the third 
degree, and her name was Fuller. I was eager to get to business 
and find relief, but she was distressingly deliberate. She un- 
pinned and unhooked and uncoupled her upholsteries one by one, 
abolished the wrinkles with a flirt of her hand and bung the arti- 
cles up ; peeled off her gloves and disposed of them, got a book 
out of her hand-bag, then drew a chair to the bedside, descended 
into it without hurry, and I hung out my tongue. She said, with 
pity but without passion : 

"'Return it to its receptacle. We deal with the mind only, not 
with its dumb servants. ' 

" I could not offer my pulse, because the connection was broken ; 
but she detected the apology before I could word it, and indicated 
by a negative tilt of her head that the pulse was another dumb 
servant that she had no use for. Then I thought I would tell her 
my symptoms and how I felt, so that she would understand the 
case ; but that was another inconsequence, she did not need to 
know those things; moreover, my remark about how I felt was 
an abuse of language, a misapplication of terms 

"'One does not feel, ' she explained ; 'there is no such thing as 
feeling ; therefore, to speak of a non-existent thing as existent is 



a contradiction. Matter has no existence ; nothing exists but 
mind ; the mind can not feel pain, it can only imagine it. ' 
"'But if it hurts, just the same ' 

"'It doesn't. A thing which is unreal can not exercise the 
functions of reality. Pain is unreal ; hence, pain can not hurt. ' 

"In making a sweeping gesture to indicate the act of shooing 
the illusion of pain out of the mind, she raked her band on a pin 
in her dress, said 'Ouch ! ' and went tranquilly on with her talk. 
'You should never allow yourself to speak of how you feel, nor 
permit others to ask you how you are feeling; you should never 
concede that you are ill, nor permit others to talk about disease 
or pain or death or similar non-existences in your presence. 
Such talk only encourages the mind to continue its empty imag- 
inings. ' Just at that point the Stubenmfidchen trod on the cat's 
tail, and the cat let fly a frenzy of cat-profanity. I asked, with 
caution : 

"'Is a cat's opinion about pain valuable? ' 

'"A cat has no opinion ; opinions proceed from mind only ; the 
lower animals, being eternally perishable, have not been granted 
mind; without mind, opinion is impossible.' 

"'She merely imagined she felt a pain — the cat? ' 

'"She can not imagine a pain, for imagination is an effect of 
mind ; without mind, there is no imagination. A cat>has no im- 
agination. ' 

'"Then she had a real pain?' 

'"I have already told you there is no such thing as real pain. ' 

'"It is strange and interesting. I do wonder what was the 
matter with the cat. Because, there being no such thing as a 
real pain, and she not being able to imagine an imaginary one, it 
would seem that God in His pity has compensated the cat with 
some kind of a mysterious emotion usable when her tail is trodden 
on which for the moment joins cat and Christian in one common 
brotherhood of ' 

"She broke in with an irritated — 

"'Peace! The cat feels nothing, the Christian feels nothing. 
Your empty and foolish imaginings are profanation and blas- 
phemy and can do you an injury. It is wiser and better and 
holier to recognize and confess that there is no such thing as dis- 
ease or pain or death. ' 

"'I am full of imaginary tortures,' I said, 'but I did not think 
I could be any more uncomfortable if they were real ones. ' " 

The patient was told once more that there was no occasion to 
rid him of his imaginary tortures, since they did not exist, but 
were illusions propagated by matter, and matter had no ex- 
istence. The conversation continues : 

"'It sounds right and clear, but yet it seems in a degree elu- 
sive ; it seems to slip through, just when you think you are get- 
ting a grip on it. ' 

"'Explain.' 

'"Well, for instance : if there is no such thing as matter, bow 
can matter propagate things ? ' 

" In her compassion she almost smiled. She would have smiled 
if there were any such thing as a smile. 

'"It is quite simple.' she said ; 'the fundamental propositions 
of Christian Science explain it, and they are summarized in the 
four following self-evident propositions : I. God is All in all. 2. 
God is good. Good is Mind. 3. God. Spirit, being all, nothing 
is matter. 4. Life, God, omnipotent Good, deny death, evil, sin, 
disease. There — now you see. ' 

" It seemed nebulous ; it did not seem to say anything about 
the difficulty in hand— how non-existent matter can propagate 
illusions. I said, with some hesitancy : 

" ' Does — does it explain ? ' 

"'Doesn't it? Even if read backward it will do it. ' 

"With a budding hope, I asked her to do it backward. 

"'Very well. Disease sin evil death deny Good omnipotent 
God life matter is nothing all being Spirit God Mind is Good good 
is God all in All is God. There — do you understand now ? ' 

"'It — it — well, it is plainer than it was before; still ' 

"'Well?' 

"'Could you try it some more ways? ' 

"'As many as you like; it always means the same. Inter- 
changed in any way you please it can not be made to mean any- 
thing different from what it means when put in any other way. 
Because it is perfect. You can jumble it all up, and it makes no 
difference ; it always comes out the way it was before. It was a 
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marvelous mind that produced it. As a mental tour de force it 
is without a mate, it defies alike the simple, the concrete, and the 
occult. ' 
'"It seems to be a corker. ' 

" I blushed for the word, but it was out before I could stop it. 
" A what?' 

""A — wonderful structure— combination, so to speak, of pro- 
found thoughts — unthinkable ones — un ' 

"'It is true. Read backward, or forward, or perpsndicularly, 
or at any given angle, these four propositions will always be 
found to agree in statement and proof. ' " 

After being further enlightened in the mysteries of Matter and 
Mind, of the Apodictical Principle, the Apocalyptic prophesies, 
and other occult things, the patient began to feel a wonderful 
improvement under the influences of the near and the absent treat- 
ment : 

"The good work took a brisk start, now. and went on quite 
swiftly. My body was diligently straining and stretching, this 
way and that, to accommodate the processes of restoration, and 
every minute or two I heard a dull click inside and knew that the 
two ends of a fracture had been successfully joined. This muf- 
fled clicking and gritting and grinding and rasping continued 
during the next three hours, and then stopped — the connections 
had all been made. All except dislocations; there were only 
seven of these : hips, shoulders, knees, neck ; so that was soon 
over; one after another they slipped into their sockets with a 
sound like pulling a distant cork, and I jumped up as good as 
new, as to framework." 

But he still was troubled with stomachache and a pain in the 
head, and for these complaints he thought a common horse doctor 
would be more fitting. The doctor cured him and charged him 
only thirty kreutzers. Not so the lady : 

"Mrs. Fuller brought in an itemized bill for a crate of broken 
bones mended in two hundred and thirty-four places — one dollar 
per fracture. 

"'Nothing exists but Mind? ' 

"'Nothing,' she answered. 'All else is substanceless, all else 
is imaginary. ' 

" I gave her an imaginary check, and now she is suing me for 
substantial dollars. It looks inconsistent. " 

In more serious wise Mark Twain thus tells what in his opinion 
is the truth underlying these manifold crudities and self-delu- 
sions : 

"No one doubts — certainly not I — that the mind exercises a 
powerful influence over the body. From the beginning of time, 
the sorcerer, the interpreter of dreams, the fortune-teller, the 
charlatan, the quack, the wild medicine-man, the educated physi- 
cian, the mesmerist, and the hypnotist, have made use of the 
client's imagination to help them in their work. They have all 
recognized the potency and availability of that force. Physicians 
cure many, patients with a bread pill ; they know that where the 
disease is only a fancy, the patient's confidence in the doctor will 
make the bread pill effective. 

"Faith in the doctor. Perhaps that is the entire thing. It 
seems to look like it. In old times the king cured the king's evil 
by the touch of the royal hand. He frequently made extraordi- 
nary cures. Could his footman have done it? No — not in his 
own clothes. Disguised as the king could he have done it? I 
think we may not doubt it. I think we may feel sure that it was 
not the king's touch that made the cure in any instance, but the 
patient's faith in the efficacy of a king's touch. Genuine and 
remarkable cures have been achieved through contact with the 
relics of a saint. Is it not likely that any other bones would have 
done as well if the substitution had been concealed from the 
patient? When I was a boy a farmer's wife who lived five miles 
from our village had great fame as a faith-doctor — that was what 
she called herself. Sufferers came to her from all around, and 
she laid her hand upon them and said, ' Have faith — it is all that 
is necessary,' and they went away well of their ailments. She 
was not a religious woman, and pretended to no occult powers. 
She said that the patient's faith in her did the work. Several 
timss I saw her make immediate cures of severe toothaches. My 
mother was the patient. In Austria there is a peasant who drives 



a great trade in this sort of industry and has both the high and 
the low for patients. He gets into prison every now and then for 
practising without a diploma, but his business is as brisk as ever 
when he gets out, for bis work is unquestionably successful and 
keeps his reputation high. In Bavaria there is a man who per- 
formed so many great cures that he had to retire from his profes- 
sion of stage-carpentering in order to meet the demand of his 
constantly increasing body of customers. He goes on from year 
to year doing his miracles, and has become very rich. He pre- 
tends to no religious helps, no supernatural aids, but thinks there 
is something in his make-up which inspires the confidence of his 
patients, and that it is this confidence which does the work and 
not some mysterious power issuing from himself." 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard ("Fra Elbertus") takes a similar view of 
the case. He says (in The Philistine, October), referring to a 
challenge said to have been issued to the Christian Scientists by 
a Chicago physician, Dr. Wende: 

"How can any good ever come out of Christian Scientists ac- 
cepting the challenge of Dr. Wende ? 

"The fact is that this matter of ' healing ' and ' curing ' is largely 
in the maze. Men get sick and men get well. If they take Dr. 
R. S. V. Pierce's Golden Discovery and get well, R. S. V. P. 
says 'I done it,' and puts their pictures, and his own, in The 
Weekly Blizzard. 

"If Dr. Wende's patients survive. Dr. Wende says, 'If you 
had resorted to incantations you would now be dead. ' 

"Both Dr. Pierce's and Dr. Wende's patients often 'doctor' 
until their money is gone and faith, too, and then they turn to 
C. S. — and get well. Why they get well most Christian Scien- 
tists will glibly explain, but I do not believe that the Christian 
Science people really know — they think they know, and are there- 
fore satisfied. 

" I once heard a leading professor in Bellevue Medical College 
say that there were only three drugs that could be relied upon. 
And further, while we could calculate the immediate effect of 
these drugs, no one could say just what their after-effects 
were 

"Wise and honest fizishuns [Mr. Hubbard's spelling] admit 
their ignorance concerning the mystery of life. How it comes, 
makes its own body, wavers, flickers, grows bright again, and 
at last goes out in rayless night, leaving its outgrown shell on 
life's unresting sea — does a woman in Concord, N. H., know all 
about these things ? " 



A FRENCH VIEW OF TENNYSON'S RELIGION. 

TAINE did not find Tennyson's religious nature of much in- 
terest, and it has been the view of the average literary 
Frenchman that Tennyson was great despite rather than because 
of those feelings that brought forth "In Memoriam." The current 
number of Le Correspondant (Paris) contains, however, a 
lengthy and able analysis of "The Religion of Tennyson," which 
the writer finds a subject of much interest and which he treats 
from a Roman Catholic point of view. We are told that at heart 
the laureate was a Catholic, tho his mind led him to agnosticism. 
He remained in the Church of England because he allowed his 
religious nature so far to rule him ; had he given himself up to 
that nature entirely, he would have joined Newman and Man- 
ning. We quote as follows : 

" Tennyson was of a religious temperament. This is not rare 
among the English, but the degree to which religion predominated 
over the mind of the poet was unusual. The education that he 
had received in his family, his sojourn in the country up to his 
nineteenth year, his constant touch with nature, had developed 
in him this side of his character 

" But this profound religious sentiment was at the same time 
allied to a sort of idealistic skepticism. Tennyson had an innate 
tendency to believe in the identification of his being with that of 
God — he was strongly inclined toward pantheism. Above all, 
he was inclined to doubt the existence of the body — his own in- 
cluded. In this his philosophy approached to that of Berkeley ; 
but he went further and was often tempted to ask himself if life 
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was not a great dream : ' Be thou wise in this dream-world of 
ours. ' " 

With this almost mystic tendency, the writer goes on to say, 
Tennyson enters life at a time when all England was stirred by 
religious questions. Philosophy as well as theology had had 
little place in bis studies at Cambridge. When, in order to fill 
up these lacuna in his education, he took up the study of the 
various systems, he did so at a disadvantage. In studying, he 
was more of the poet than the philosopher, and, what was a 
greater disadvantage, he studied alone. He fell into all sorts of 
sophisms, and out of them came what might be called a religion 
of his own, one in which his originally religious nature still re- 
tained its purity, tbo much tortured by his attempt to put things 
on "a reasonable basis. " In 1869 these philosophical studies led 
him into the Metaphysical Society, of which he became president. 
There he got more philosophy than he had bargained for. The 
writer continues : 

"After this experience Tennyson let the philosophers discuss 
as much as they would, taking no part in their interminable and, 
to him, useless controversies. He adhered to his religion, the 
religion of his childhood, not because his soul governed him, but 
because his heart did, not by conviction but by sentiment. He 
could believe in God, immortality, punishment and reward in a 
future life; this was enough to admit of his being an Anglican, 
tho it would not suffice to make him a Catholic. Like many of 
his friends in the church, distinguished clergymen, too, he laid 
stress on tho 'faith ' as distinguished from the 'forms of faith.' 
But, it must be said, of these men the least satisfied with this 
theory was the poet. His was too much the ' soul naturally Chris- 
tian' to be content with a vague, obscure, abstract Christianity, 
made up of doubts." 

The writer points out the great delight that the poet took in the 
society of his Catholic friends. "Maud," which the writer de- 
clares his most passionate outpouring of soul, was written while 
three distinguished Catholics were his guests, and tho he called 
the belief of his friend Ward a "blindness, " he several times said 
he would be happy if he too were afflicted that way. The meet- 
ing that he and Newman arranged did not take place. If it had, 
in all probability nothing would have come of it : 

"The great obstacle to his conversion, the only one that we 
know of— he has given it to us himself — was. 

He would not make his judgment blind. 

"For, to an Englishman, to give up the examination of his re- 
ligion is to renounce bis reason. As Cardinal Newman said, the 
Englishman's house is his castle, and while this maxim is healthy 
in politics, it is dangerous when applied to religion and morality. 
Tennyson was thoroughly an Englishman. It was not enough to 
him that 'God had spoken.' Moreover, he could not see how false 
were the ideas he had that in becoming a Catholic he would be 
obliged to let the Pope think for him. "— Trans I at ion made for 
The Literary Digest. 



THE FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

THE Rev. Dr. Henry R. Percival, an Episcopal clergyman of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania, gives some arguments drawn 
from his observation of religious forces in this country and abroad 
to show that the coming religion is to be neither Protestant nor 
Roman Cathalic, but a modified "Catholicism," possessing a dig- 
nified liturgy and ritual, and a sacramental system not dissimilar 
to that of the moderate High-Church body in the Anglican com- 
munion at the present time. He says (in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, September) : 

"The so-called 'crisis ' in the Church of England, which to us 
on the other side of the Atlantic looks like a very small quasi- 
political affair, partaking largely of the nature of a 'tempest in a 
teapot, ' seems to me to be but one manifestation of that spirit of 
which I propose to speak, a spirit which, unless I am entirely 
misinformed, is sweeping over the whole Western world, Amer- 
ica included. 



"In taking, then, a careful view of the state of Christianity, 
three things seem to me to be absolutely certain : 

"1. That among civilized nations the form of Christianity nour- 
ished by Rome, which is ordinarily called popery,' is making no 
headway. 

"2. That the distinctive doctrines of every Protestant reformer 
are being more and more universally rejected. 

"3. That there is in all Protestant Christendom (the Anglican 
church being, perhaps improperly, included in that category) a 
distinct movement toward Catholicism and a most evident desire 
for ceremonialism." 

While each of these statements may be doubted and denied by 
some people, he says, yet for all that they may be true, and he 
proceeds to give his reasons for thinking so. In relation to the 
first assertion, be makes use of much the same arguments as did 
Mr. Walter Bagot in his article on the decline of Roman Catho- 
licism in the Nuova Antologia (see The Literary Digest, Sep 
tember 16) supplementing them by a consideration of Roman 
Catholicism among the Latin nations, where, he says, the num- 
ber of persons who are not only not Catholics but who are actively 
opposed to Christianity "is positively appalling." As to his sec- 
ond point, the decline of Protestantism, he says : 

"Here I need not ask the reader to take my word for anything, 
for his own experience will bear out the truth of my statements. 
Where are those who believe, as Luther taught it, that doctrine 
of imputed righteousness which he called 'justification by faith 
alone ' ? The doctrine is extinct. What person calling himself 
a follower of Luther would dream of advising a penitent to sin 
all the more in the name of Christ, because ' where sin abounded 
there did grace much more abound ' ? Who to-day believes the 
doctrines of Calvin on reprobation, etc. ? Most of these dogmas 
are as extinct as the famous dodo. And as for Puritanism, that 
mighty power which for a time overthrew both altar and throne, 
and founded a religious tyranny in New England in these west- 
ern lands, what remains of it to-day except a pale, emasculated, 
swiftly dying Sabbatarianism ? 

" Even old-fashioned orthodox Protestantism is in America on 
the wane, and while the law of William Penn's own Pennsyl- 
vania still by statute fines those who speak against or insult the 
Holy Scriptures of God, many Protestant ministers in the hun- 
dreds of pulpits of Philadelphia find no more interesting and ex- 
citing theme for their Sunday preachments than the showing the 
Word of God to be the erring and often immoral and ridiculous 
word of man ! 

"It is no exaggeration to say that Protestantism is rapidly dis- 
integrating, and is losing its hold as a teaching power. And in 
this connection it must always be remembered that Protestantism 
was from its inception as distinctly a teaching institution as ever 
Catholicism claimed to be. To be sure, with a glaring inconsist- 
ency, it declared tho 'right of private judgment. ' But if anyone 
dared in the exercise of that right to arrive at conclusions oppo 
site to those of the Protestant leaders, be must suffer accordingly , 
and therefore Luther informed Calvin, or Zwingli (which was 
it?), that because he disagreed with him in regard to the Supper 
he would go to hell ' And Calvin burned Servetus at the stake 
because he did not agree with the Geneva doctrine of the Incar 
nation ! 

"Who to-day holds fast by the Westminster Confession? Or 
by the Augsburg Confession ! Or by the Book of Concord ? Who 
but a handful among old-fashioned Tractarians considers himself 
bound to accept the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land? An American bishop, whose diocese is in the wilds of 
New England and contains but twenty-seven clergymen all told, 
has recently written a letter to a church newspaper in which he 
makes the highly interesting assertion that the clergy are not 
bound even to believe the statements they make in the prayers of 
the church service, which they offer out of the prayer book to the 
God of truth ! The bishop would seem to be a fair match, in this 
respect at least (altbo not in others), to the rationalistic German 
professor, Adolf Harnack, who made a similar statement with 
regard to the Lutheran ministers of the state church, who were 
obliged to accept the Apostles' Creed, which they did not believe ' 

"It is not too much to say, then, that Protestantism as a system 
of positive religious belief is dying out, and that its professors at' 
for the most part able to continue in its ministry only throng 
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some device of casuistry, which in any other matter would be 
considered by themselves, as it is in their case by almost every 
one except themselves, dishonest and dishonorable. It is mani- 
fest that this state of things can not go on, and that the only final 
result of ' progress ' in this direction, so far as faith is concerned, 
must be unbelief, and, so far as organization is concerned, decay 
and dissolution." 

As to his third point — the existence of a strong movement back 
to "Catholicism," but not to Roman Catholicism— he says that 
any one who remembers the common method of conducting ser- 
vice fifty years ago can not fail to be aware of a mighty change. 
This is not only true in the Anglican church, but among the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and other leading Protestant bodies. 
Even north of the Tweed in Scotland, he says, a large number of 
ministers in the church of Knox are "out-and-out Ritualists." In 
Scandinavia and in Lutheran Germany it is the same. Among 
the Lutheran churches on this side, which two decades ago could 
hardly be distinguished from those of the Methodists and Presby- 
terians, we often find now an altar with retable, across and flower 
vases, and sometimes — chiefly in the West— crucifix and candles. 
A highly developed form of liturgical prayer-book has, be says, 
been set forth by the two largest bodies of American Lutherans. 
He continues : 

"This wave, however, of which I am speaking is not a mere 
wave of ceremonialism ; it is likewise a great wave of doctrine, 
bringing back, or at least drawing attention to, the doctrines and 
practises of the church which had been lost sight of or rejected at 
the Protestant Reformation. Dr. Harnack has written well and 
most truly upon this point in his recent little book, which has 
been translated into English. His conclusion is that orthodox 
and believing Protestantism is becoming Catholicized -. that the 
un-Protestant idea of the church as an institution with power to 
control the conscience and teach the intellect is daily gaining 
ground, and that this inclination, if continued, will end in the 
overthrow of Protestantism altogether, which of course Harnack 
looks upon as a great misfortune. 

"I have a firm belief that this is God's good way of leading the 
nations back to Catholicism — not to the Catholicism of medieval 
and modern popery, but to the Catholicism of primitive prelacy." 



WHAT HINDERS THE PROGRESS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN JAPAN? 

LITTLE more than a decade ago Japan was regarded as the 
most promising field for Christian missions, and some san- 
guine people had figured out just how many years would elapse 
before the whole Japanese nation became Christian. Now it is 
acknowledged on all bands that the progress of Christianity there 
has been seriously checked. The reasons for this check have 
been discussed by the Rev. Dr. Christlieb, who has for years 
been representing the Evangelical Protestant Mission Society of ' 
Germany, a body that aims to send out only the most carefully 
educated men, and which is controlled chiefly by theological pro- 
fessors. "The Tendencies of Japanese Civilization and Chris- 
tianity" is the title of Dr. Christlieb's work, and from it we glean 
the following data : 

In Japan is found a remarkable mixture of two radically diver- 
gent types of culture and civilization, one based on the old Bud- 
dhistic Confucianism of farther Asia, and the other on modern 
Western ideas derived largely from the technical and the natural 
sciences. This mixture has never really resulted in an organic 
union. The mechanical ambition of the Japanese appears in 
almost every phase of public thought and activity, but especially 
in politics and in education. In many instances the self-conceit 
inherent in the old type of culture has worked detrimentally to 
the progress of ideas introduced from the West, and fully 6o per 
cent, of the children are not in school. In the so-called middle 
or private schools the utmost confusion prevails. In religious 
matters, two old schools predominate, namely, the older Shinto- 



ism and the younger Buddhism, both polytheistic. In this con- 
nection, the current opinion that Buddhism has, of all the re- 
ligions of the world, the greatest number of adherents, should be 
corrected. This claim is based on the supposition that the Jap- 
anese and Chinese are all adherents of this creed. This is a great 
mistake. As a matter of fact, the leading religion of the world 
numerically is Christianity, with nearly five hundred million fol- 
lowers. Next on the list is the Confucianism of China, with 
about three hundred million ; next comes Hinduism with nearly 
two hundred and fifty million ; while Buddhism and Mohamme- 
danism are rival claimants for the fourth place, each with some- 
thing between one hundred and two hundred millions. 

Statistics show that in recent years the progress of Christianity 
in Japan has been very slow. In fact, the gain from 1897 to 1899 
has been little more than four hundred, the number of Christians 
for the first year being 40,578 and for the latter 40,981. The 
opposition now generally entertained by the Japanese against 
the Christian church is due to the changed attitude which they 
have in recent years developed in so marked a degree to all influ- 
ences from abroad — a conservative reaction of a pronounced type. 
This return to nativism is largely due to the easy success in the 
war with the Chinese. This reaction from the former enthusiasm 
for innovation has assumed a particularly determined character. 
The Japanese have reached the conclusion that they had been too 
hasty in discarding the old in favor of the new, and this spirit 
has found its way even into the Christian elements of Japan, which 
aspired to the establishment of a church independent of the 
churches in countries that have been Christian for centuries. 
Altho the Japanese have known Christianity only for thirty years 
and there is scarcely a single adult native who has been a Chris- 
tian since his childhood, yet they began to regard themselves as 
more capable to develop a Christian culture and life than those 
who brought them the new faith. 

These ideas and ambitions are largely due to the fact that 
attempts were made to build up a Christianity wholly divorced 
from the national character of the people The reaction is, to a 
certain extent, the result also of the radical anti- Japanese type 
of life that representatives of Western Christianity aimed to de- 
velop, completely ignoring the many excellent traits that make 
up the national character of the people. 

Still another element that has entered into this reaction is the 
fact that the Japanese, who is naturally not too deep intellectu- 
ally and who is but half civilized, has been made acquainted with 
Western agnosticism and atheism as found in the writings of 
Schopenhauer and Herbert Spencer. Through these a certain 
dangerous contempt for the supernatural has been developed, 
especially amc^„ the younger generation. All these factors and 
others have united to produce the modern opposition to Chris- 
tianity in the Japanese empire. — Translation made for The 
Literary Digest. 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

A NEW religious monthly. The North field Echoes, is to be established at 
Northfield, Mass., as the official organ of Mr. Dwight L. Moody's work there 
and in Chicago. It will represent the Northfield-schools, the Bible Institute, 
the Summer Bible schools, and the Northiield extension movement. Be- 
sides containing a general review of religious work, it will offer Bible 
study helps by some of the leading students of Great Britain and America. 
The editor is to be Mr. \V. R. Moody, who has resigned editorial charge ot 
The Record of Christian Work to devote his energies to the new magazine. 

Superintendent Andrews has aroused considerable comment by his 
objection to the singing of Kipling's " Recessional " in the Chicago public 
schools, on the ground that it is "strongly theistic" in its teaching and 
therefore violates the rule for the exclusion of religious teaching in the 
schools. The Chicago Times-Herald and other papers call Dr. Andrews's 
attention to the fact that "Washington's Farewell Address," " Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech," and the national songs "America" and "The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic" are also tainted by a very strong infusion c: 
"theism," and should therefore consistently be put on Dr. Andrews's black 
list. 

AT the annual meeting of the Roman Catholic archbishops of the United 
States in Baltimore the second week in October, it was unanimously agreed 
that the wish of the Christian Brothers to have the teaching of the classics 
retained in their schools should receive the support of the American hier- 
archy, and that the Pope should be petitioned to restore the heads of col- 
leges belonging to the order. It will be remembered that these Brothers 
were deposed by the European head of the order for refusing to give up 
the long-established teaching of Latin and Greek in their American schools. 
Archbishop Riordan, of San Francisco, was commissioned by the arch- 
bishops as special envoy to the Pope. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE OTHER GREAT 
POWERS. 

THE general condemnation by the Continental press of Great 
Britain's attitude toward the Boer republics has aroused in 
many directions the hope that other powers will interfere. As 
yet, no movement whatever toward such intervention is visible. 
In England an attitude of defiance is reported as the best means 
of preventing interference. The London Outlook, speaking of 
the part the navy is likely to play in the war, says : 

"The lesson of the hour is not to be found in the naval force 
which might be used to assist the army, but in the fact that, tho 
the latter is engaged at both ends of the African continent, and 
India retains sufficient men to deal with any possible native trou- 
ble, the strong right arm of the empire, the navy, is still free. 
This is seemingly forgotten by foreign ministers and foreign 
journalists, who are just now waiting and watching for the mo- 
ment when they fancy England's preoccupation in South Africa 
may give them their chance. " 

Germany, thinks the same paper, will not interfere, but Russia 
may. It says: 

"The storm center, if storm there is to be, was graphically in- 
dicated the other day by an eminent statesman when he said that 
within eighteen months, and perhaps sooner, the people of this 
country would know the geography of the Persian Gulf better 
than they knew the geography of the English Channel. In plain 
phrase, Russia covets a port on the Persian Gulf — for preference 
Bandar Abbas— covets it so ardently that, should England dis- 
play any weakening of the national spirit, or should engage her 
whole strength elsewhere, it would be astonishing if Russia did 
not profit by the opportunity to rush on her designs in those 
waters. " 

The Berlin Nation thinks Russia will exhibit "an almost Naza- 
rene self-abnegation if she does not profit by the occasion." At 
present, however, nothing certain is known. The general im- 
pression is that the powers, if they have any designs inimical to 
Great Britain, will wait until she is fully engaged in South Africa. 
Neutrality is the order of the day ; but that neutrality is more 
"benevolent" toward the Boers than toward Great Britain. The 
Rossija, of Russia, casting around for a peg on which to hang a 
quarrel with England, says : 

" It is not yet certain whether the Russian Government would 
not be justified to advise international arbitration, founded upon 
the resolutions adopted at The Hague Peace Conference, by 
which both Great Britain and the Transvaal should profit. Great 
Britain must realize that public opinion is against her in this 
quarrel. It is very likely that numerous volunteers will leave 
Europe to join the Boers, just as Servia was assisted by many 
Russian volunteers in her fight against Turkey. Should England 
attempt to hinder the movements of these volunteers, Russia may 
be induced to interfere. The South African war certainly offers 
inducements to Russia to strengthen her position in Persia. 
England may be compelled to make important concessions. * 

Persistent rumors are afloat to the effect that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is already urging upon the powers of Continental Europe 
the necessity of intervening, and compelling England to accept 
arbitration. The Foreign Minister of Russia, Count Muravieff, 
has been visiting European capitals, and much significance is at- 
tached to his movements. The St. Petersburg A'ovosti, however, 
tho opposed to Great Britain, says that there can be no question 
of any such intervention. The European powers, it says, indors- 
ing the view of the Berlin official press, "have nothing whatever 
to do with what is going on in South Africa." But this opinion 
is not shared by the Novoye Vremya, which refers to the matter 
as follows : 

"The warlike British statesmen are being assured that the 
African trouble will not entail any international complications 



and will not impel a single great power to arrest Great Britain's 
arm, in consequence of which her naval supremacy is in no dan- 
ger of jeopardy either in the waters of the far East, before Con- 
stantinople, or in the Mediterranean. But to guarantee that the 
sentimental protest of the world will not prompt a single Conti- 
nental power to arrest Great Britain's arm, the German official 
organs can do only, with considerable force, in behalf of Germany 
alone. From the fact that, at this juncture, there is no disposi- 
tion in other European centers of political activity to intervene in 
the Anglo-Boer difficulty it by no means necessarily follows that 
such indifference of attitude will be maintained everywhere to the 
end, even when the fall of Transvaal independence shall threaten 
to convert all South and East Africa, from the Cape of Good 




IN ACCORDANCE WITH A TIME- HONOR ED CUSTOM THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER 
DIVESTS HIMSELF OF HIS UNIFORM AT THE APPROACH OF WAR. 

—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 

Hope to Cairo, into one vast British possession, extending at the 
north to the Suez Canal. " 

A writer in the Paris Libertf suggests that Kaiser Wilhelm 
will be able to organize the hoped-for coalition against Great 
Britain. The Brussels Independence Beige declares that the 
animosity against Great Britain will certainly produce a better 
understanding among Continental powers. It says : 

" Neither France nor Russia nor Germany can regard the de- 
struction of Transvaal independence with equanimity. Victory 
on the part of Great Britain would only whet her appetite, and 
induce her to make an effort for the realization of her dream of 
an all-British Africa from the Cape to Cairo. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is quite possible that, before the war is ended, the 
similarity of interests will bring about that colonial entente cor- 
diale between the three powers which has been aimed at. " 

The Madrid Epoca says this war may easily show that the Brit- 
ish colossus has feet of clay. In the Paris Economiste Francois 
Leroy Beaulieu writes : 

"Suppose the Transvaal holds out a few months. Even if 
Russia does not make use of the occasion to occupy Peking, she 
can obtain valuable concessions from China, and strengthen her 
position in Persia. Germany also may obtain advantages in 
China, and that the differences between tho United States and 
Great Britain will be settled without a quarrel is not at all cer- 
tain. If the Transvaal holds out a year, Britain is likely to have 
trouble in India also. The Boers, on the other hand, can only 
win by the war. Had they failed to make a firm stand, their in- 
dependence would have been lost. More they can not lose even 
in case of defeat. " 

The German Government is evidently determined to remain 
neutral, but the German people are very restive. The Berlin 
Rundschau expresses itself to the following effect : 

If the Boers are beaten, the British aggressors will soon begin 
to intrigue against our own colonies. It would' not be difficult 
for them to do so, as Bismarck, whose view was not very clear in 
this respect, allowed the English to hem us in everywhere. That 
England would never allow reasons of justice and equity to sway 
her is proven by her conduct against us in Samoa. Unfortu- 
nately our fleet does not suffice to attack England single-handed. 
This consideration has influenced our Government, which makes 
a virtue of necessity. 

Much dissatisfaction is caused in Great Britain by the attitude 
of the Johannesburg Germans, who have furnished a strong con- 
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tingent to the Boer army, and have repeatedly declared that the 
alleged grievances of the Uitlanders are merely a British pretext 
for annexing the Transvaal. The Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times says : 

"The statement of the Kolnisthe Zeitung that some 4,000 
Germans will rally to the Boer flag is regarded as a gross exag- 
geration. The participation of even one half or one fourth of 
that number of German subjects in a war against England would, 
nevertheless, bo a matter for profound regret in the interests of 
international comity, and it certainly would not be superfluous 
for the German Government, which, I have been repeatedly as- 
sured, sets the greatest store by the friendship of England, to 
issua a proclamation calling the attention of German residents in 
the Transvaal to their duty of neutrality." 

The German papers point out that the Chief Witboy, who at- 
tempted a rising in Southwest Africa, has confessed that Cecil 
Rhodes furnished the arms and ammunition — McKenan, Duncan, 
and Flint, who were afterward punished by the German authori- 
ties, being his agents. The alleged attempt of the English to 
sow distrust between Germany and the United States, their be- 
havior during tho Samoan troubles, and the endeavor to picture 
Germany as the enemy of peace at The Hague Conference, are 
mentioned with much bitterness as evidences of England's "per- 
fidy," and the papers declare it is time for the German people, if 
not the Government, to pay off old scores. The Times corre- 
spondent mentioned above suggests a small peace-offering. He 
says : 

"It is difficult to see why tho behavior of the German press 
should be held to form a factor that ought seriously to influence 
the deliberations of statesmen and diplomatists. In connection 
with the Transvaal crisis German journalistic opinion is too 
strongly biased by Anglophobe feeling to deserve serious consid- 
eration. There are other and more delicate matters, however, 
affecting tho good relations of the two countries, and in this con- 
nection it is believed that the pacification of the German press by 
an acceleration of tho Samoa negotiations would bo desirable." 

The Hamburger Nachrichten says that a speedy and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Samoan question is only part payment of 
the debt which Great Britain has accumulated. — Translations 
made for The Literary Digest. 



but to fight. The Daily Telegraph declared that " Kruger has 
slammed the door in Great Britain's face." The Standard re- 
marked that " one could wish it were a bad joke, but unfortunately 



PAUL KRUGER'S ULTIMATUM. 

THE ultimatum which the Transvaal Government presented 
to Her British Majesty's Government may bo summarized 
as follows : 

(1) That all points of difference shall bo amicably arranged. 
(2) That the British troops shall be instantly withdrawn. (3) 
That all reinforcements sent since June 1, 1899, shall be sent 

back. (4) That the 
British troops now 
on the high seas 
shall not be landed. 
The Transvaal Gov- 
ernment pressed for 
"an immediate and 
affirmative answer 
to these four ques- 
tions" before or 
upon Wednesday, 
October 11, "not 
later than 5 o'clock 
r.M. " 

Nearly all the 
British journals, 
even those which 
have been defending 
the Boers, regard the ultimatum as having constituted an ending 
of peaceful negotiations and as leaving England no alternative 




Albion (to her warrior) r "Receive, my brave 
fellow, the real British thews and smews." 

— Figaro. 




1'I.AIN ENGLISH. 

John' Hi l l. " As you will fight, you shall have it. This time it's a nsf lit 
to a finish.'* — I'unch. 

it is a pantomime in which genuine blood will bo shed." The 
Daily Chronicle said that no formal declaration of war was 
needed, nor would such a document, if presented by the Transvaal, 
receive recognition, "as Great Britain has always denied to the 
Transvaal the status of an independent state. " The Daily Mail 
says, " The Boers and their German and Irish hirelings will now 
undergo their just punishment." Even the Liberal speakers in 
Parliament, in commenting more or less critically on the Queen's 
address, agreed that the ultimatum could be answered by nothing; 
but war. "Such an ultimatum," said the Earl of Kimberley, 
Liberal leader in tho House of Lords, "could not possibly meet 
with anyresponso but that which has been made by Her Majesty's 
Government." And Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman spoke of 
the demands and language of the ultimatum as "such that it 
would have been impossible for the government of any self- 
respecting country even to take into consideration." The Irish 
speakers did not, however, hesitate to defend the Boers even in 
the issuing of the ultimatum. 

The press of other countries oppose the British assertion that 
the Transvaal would have gained anything by waiting longer, 
and not in one instance, so far as we have observed, is the part 
Great Britain has played defended in a European paper other 
than British. Tho Amsterdam Handelsblad says : 

"This absolute want of dignity and self-restraint with which 
England's poets and journalists welcome the war is the best proof 
of England's guilt. It was not thus that Germany went to war 
with France. Yet here, where no war between equals has been 
contemplated, where a great power sends its hirelings against a 
numerically weak people, this small enemy is abused and slan- 
dered, and England's poet laureate [a mistake; Swinburne, not 
Austin, is referred to] describes the liberty-loving, free Boers, 
who leave home and wife and child and all that is dear to them 
to give their life for their independence, as 'dogs, agape with 
jaws afoam ! ' Now, who are the ones whose 'jaws are afoam,' 
pray? The plain fact is that the English are incapable even to 
act as gentlemen while beginning this war." 

The Amsterdam Nieuws van den Dag remarks that "we are 
used to the tune of English lyres, both in poetry and prose, but 
it does not blind our judgment." The Frankfurter Zeitung says: 
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"The threadbare assertion that England has been forced into 
this war because the Boers refuse equal rights to the Uitlanders 
has long since been disproven. The British poet-laureate, the 
Ministers, parliamentarians, and newspapers continue to use the 
phrase. But that does not make it true, by any means. " 

The Vossische Zeitung declares that " it is impossible to find 
any other reason for the war than the desire of Great Britain to 
possess the Transvaal gold-fields. The war is nothing but the 
continuation of the Jameson raid. " Theodor Barth, in the Berlin 
Nation, writes in the main as follows : 

I do not mean to say that we Germans are better men than the 
English when it comes to a question of "fake" patriotism; but 
we have one wholesome restraint — military service. The "patri- 
otic * Londoner who argues with rotten eggs against peace dem - 
onstrations is fully determined to keep his own valued carcass out 
of harm 's way. He pays other people to defend the Union Jack, 
and enjoys his glory at home and in comfort. The Parisian 
tpisitr is not half so jingoistic to-day, and even in the United 
States the fact that the militia was used against the Filipinos has 
produced a sobering effect, despite the paroxysm of enthusiasm 
with which Dewey was received. Whether England is strong 
enough to live through the period of actual isolation which her 
moral defeat in this quarrel with the Transvaal imposes upon 
her. remains to be seen. Undoubtedly she is the wolf that ac- 
cused the lamb of troubling the water. Her friends can not but 
deplore her degradation. The very first effect of her attitude is 
that she has lost political credit, and it is doubtful whether even 
the conquest of the Transvaal will make good this loss. To be 
of use to England, that conquest must be swift. If England 
fights with varying luck, other complications are certain. It may 
turn out that this war was not only criminal, but also foolish. 

The Journal des Dibats describes Mr. Kruger's ultimatum as 
both dignified and moderate, and the attitude of Great Britain 
inexcusable. 

Many English papers express themselves extremely confident 
as to the result of the war, and this confidence is reflected in the 
colonies. Thus the Toronto World, regarding the engagement 
it Glencoe in the light of a decisive British victory, assumes that 
"the Canadian contingent will not be necessary" and that "the 
sending out of an immense army corps to South Africa from Great 
Britain appears ridiculous. " Money, London, says: 

"The Transvaal Republic is committing suicide. In a few 
months it will probably have ceased to exist, and the Transvaal 
will be placed in the position it ought to have occupied years 
since as a British colony. Kafir shares should now be held and 
the outcome of events awaited. No serious fall in prices is to be 
apprehended, and a ' boom ' will follow when the Boers are re- 
duced to submission. " 

A careful examination nevertheless reveals that the magnitude 
of the war is not underrated. "We are the reverse of alarmists," 
says The Saturday Review, "but it is always well to catch your 
hare before cooking him. " The Westminster Gazette points out 
that, tho Swinburne urges England to "strike, and to strike 
home," there can be no advance until the troops are all assembled 
in South Africa. The London Outlook says : 

"Never yet has any army organization in the world been called 
upon to mobilize, transport, and keep 70,000 men in fighting con- 
dition 7.000 miles away. . . . This field force is composed firstly 
of an army corps, which in the present case consists of 34,000 
men ; secondly of a cavalry division, and in this case 5,000 men ; 
and thirdly of lines of communication, in this case 10,000 men. 
Add to these the other forces in the field and you have 70,000 men 
charged with the occupation of half a continent, and accompanied 
by ammunition, rifles, machine-guns, clothing, war-balloons, 
motor-cars, bicycles, and Roentgen -ray apparatus ; tinned rations 
for the body and selected tracts for the spirit ; to say nothing of 
horses and mules and their fodder, both collected from the four 
corners of the earth. " 

Commenting on this point the Madrid Epoca points out that 
Spain, tho she did not claim to be a maritime power of the first 
rank, and tho her resources were small, provided for a much 
larger force for years. — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



POBEDONOSTSEFPS DEFENSE OF RUSSIAN 
POLICY. 

IN Western Europe, K. P. Pobedonostseff, the overprocurator 
of the Holy Synod of Russia and a leading member of the 
committee of ministers, is regarded as the incarnation of reac- 
tion, intolerance, and bigotry, as the author of all the illiberal 
legislation adopted in recent years by the Russian Government. 
He is held responsible for anti- Catholic, anti-Jewish, and anti- 
German measures, and it is supposed that, but for his powerful 
influence, the young Czar would have done more to justify the 
hopes of the cultured and liberal elements of the empire. Re- 
cently M. Pobedonostseff passed through Vienna and accorded an 
important interview to a representative of the Neue Freit Press*. 
All the St. Petersburg papers are commenting upon bis signifi- 
cant utterances, which have made a marked impression in Europe. 

One of the first questions he was asked was in relation to the 
persecution of Roman Catholics in Russia. He admitted that he 
had opposed and fought the proposal to receive a papal represen- 
tative at St. Petersburg, and he hoped no such official recognition 
would ever be extended by Russia to Catholicism ; but the charges 
of persecution be denied. He said : 

" It is contrary to truth to describe me as the enemy of Roman 
Catholicism. It is also untrue that I am omnipotent in the gov- 
ernment of Russia. In the committee of ministers I have but 
one vote, and my power is no greater than that of any other 
member. Catholics are not interfered with in Russia on account 
of their religious beliefs. It often happens that Russians become 
converts to the religion of Rome, and they are subjected to no 
punishment for it, tho they act openly. We fight Catholicism 
only to the extent and in so far as it is an instrument of Polish 
agitation. I assert that in Russia every Roman Catholic priest 
is an agent of ' Polanism. ' and of course we cannot allow any 
propaganda of Polish nationalism. We can not permit the Poles 
to do as they please, regardless of Russian national interests. 
We are carrying on our struggle against 'Polanism,' not against 
Catholicism." 

Next the Jewish question was broached, and M. Pobedonostseff 
denied that he entertained any hatred for Jews, that he had insti- 
gated the series of special laws against them, or that he had any 
sympathy with antisemitism as a general movement He num- 
bered among his best friends many highly educated and worthy 
Jews, and, be had admiration for the enlightened and philan- 
thropic among the race. The late Baroness Hirsch, he pointed 
out, had put a million francs at his disposal for the Russian 
schools, which she would scarcely have done if he were a perse- 
cutor and enemy of her people. Then he added : 

"The Jewish question in Russia is no more a religious question 
than the Catholic one. We Russians are not at all characterized 
by that bigotry which Europe imputes to us. The Jewish ques- 
tion has always been an economic one with us. In Russia, the 
Jew is as a rule a sober, law-abiding, moderate man. He mar- 
ries early, lives properly, and is industrious. In consequence of 
all this he is enabled to obtain supremacy and exploit the Rus- 
sians, who can not compete with him. That is why we have had 
to restrict the Jews to certain sections of the empire. When, 
thanks to their great expansive power, they overstep the assigned 
limits, we are obliged to resort to special measures. But the laws 
of humanity are not disregarded in Russia." 

M. Pobedonostseff adverted to the improved relations between 
Germany and Russia. At one time, he said, German influence 
in Russian internal affairs, political and administrative, was too 
powerful and dominant, and it has been necessary to struggle 
against this predominance. But at present there is no occasion 
for any unfriendliness. England, he said, was sending emis- 
saries to Finland and trying to spread false and dangerous notions 
of Russia's designs toward that dependency. There has been no 
violation of Finnish rights. Recent measures were simply in- 
tended to secure military unity and strength. Finally, M. Pobe- 
donostseff expressed the opinion that the trial at Rennes had 
demonstrated the innocence of Dreyfus. The verdict he believed 
to have been a deliberate injustice committed in order to shield 
the implicated generals. He regretted that the case had ever 
assumed a political aspect.— Translation made for The Liter- 
ary Dic.f.st. 
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MAKE YOUR 

MONEY 
EARN MONEY 



Experience has demonstrated 
that money wisely invested in Chi- 
cago real estate almost invariably 
pays interest at the rate of from six 
to ten or fifteen per cent per annum. 

Oaklawn, within a thirty-five 
minute ride of the business center, 
offers an attractive field for con- 
servative investors. 

Forty thousand dollars have 
been spent in improving its natural 
beauty before the property is fairly 
on the market. 

Just a little money and the abil- 
ity to pay a small sum each month 
will buy a valuable lot in Oaklawn. 
Fifty dollars down and fifteen dol- 
lars per month does not amount to 
much NOW, but at the end of three 
or four years it leaves you in pos- 
session of a desirable piece of prop- 
erty which may be worth twice as 
much as you have paid. 

Ask for our plan, booklet, and 
plat of Oaklawn. 

We want to make a direct busi- 
ness proposition suited to YOUR 
means. 

Here are a couple of bargains in 
property outside of Oaklawn. 

For double corner lots on Sixty-fifth Street 
and Clinton Avenue for S2,ooo. S500 cash — 
balance S500 per year. The same corners just 
across the Street sold for S2.500 two years ago. 
Since that time an electric line was built two 
blocks away from theselots. This has increased 
values 15 per cent. You ought to sell these 
lots in three years for SSoo each. 

Six lots in Ridge View. S375 each. Can be 
sold only in pairs. S50 per lot cash and S10 
per month per lot. This property is near the 
choicest of improvements and soon to be in 
great demand. 

THE CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 

(Capital $300,000.) 
106 La Salle St., - - Chicago. III. 



FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



The French consul at Manila has sent to his 
Government a despatch containing a long list of 
enterprises which Americans are establishing in 
the archipelago, and warns his own people that 
they must be up and doing unless they want to 
be left far in the rear. 

"The appearance of Manila is destined to 
change in a short time. The introduction of a 
new and powerful factor in the commercial prob- 
lem of this country will compel Spanish merchants 
to close their houses or to entirely change their 
business methods. American competition has 
commenced, in fact, to assume alarming propor- 
tions. What will be the importance of this cur- 
rent when these newcomers are free to direct the 
commercial destinies of the Philippines— to flood 
this market with all the products of their indus- 
tries r 

" The English and German merchants, formerly 
masters in this colony, watch with keen interest 
the events now in progress and await, with un- 
disguised impatience, the termination of the 
struggle between the Americans and the insur- 
gents, that they may discern the turn that things 
will take. No one, however, doubts that a strong 
rivalry is about to arise, and they regret the past 
condition of affairs and the advantages they then 
possessed. 

"Many of the wealthy people, mixed breeds, 
and Indians have left for Hongkong or suspended 
business, and, as their expenditures and style of 
living will be reduced in the future, the value of 
the market, as an importing center, will diminish. 
It will be more than ever necessary for the French 
merchants to study their interests in this market, 
not by depending upon consular reports, but by 
sending commercial travelers here to investigate 
special lines of business. It is probable that 
under the enterprising and energetic methods of 
American business men, a new and richer market 
will soon be opened on these islands, both in im- 
ports and exports.** 



More American barber chairs should find their 
way into Germany, says Ernest L. Hatris, con- 
sular agent at Eibenstock. In the large cities, 
shops of the first class possess many chairs of 
American make. In the provincial towns a com- 
fortable barber chair is rarely seen. The ordi- 
nary chair in Germany has a cane bottom with a 
wooden head rest. In Germany, barbers shave 
customers to a certain extent in their own homes. 
Much time is spent each day in going from house 
to house. I think one reason may be the poor 
equipment of the shops. The best way to intro- 
duce these chairs is for our manufacturers to se- 
cure membership in some one of our export asso- 
ciations which have established sample rooms in 
the large cities of Germany. The chairs should 
be put on exhibit, and I am sure some middleman 
would soon be found who would undertake the 
task of introducing them into the smaller towns 
and villages. I might further add that a few 
months' credit would great! y facilitate sales. 
Other barber supplies, such as razors, soaps, per- 
fumed waters, mugs brushes, etc., would, in my 
opinion, find a smaller market, as these articles 
are exported more or less from Germany to other 
countries. 

Consul Bergholas,' cf Erzerum, under date of 
June a, 1899, says : "An Armenian merchant here, 
Missak Venetzian, who has recently been order- 
ing goods from the United States, complains that 
certain shipping agents in New York have added 
to the cost of his goods by having an invoice 
sworn to before a notary public and his signature 
and seal authenticated by the Turkish consul* 
general. I would ask the Department to notify 
exporters that consular invoices are not required 
by the Turkish customs authorities.* 1 



Consul-General Gowey, of Yokohama, writes to 
a New York firm as follows: "Cargoes of Japanese 
manganese ore do not run evenly, analyses show 
ing a range of fineness from ?8 to 70 percent., the 
average being 55 or 60 per cent. Some shipments, 
of course, have exceeded these grades, but the 
impression here is that there is always uncer- 
tainty in placing an order. Details as to prices, 
etc. might be obtained from the American Tra- 
ding Company or Messrs. Browne & Co., Yokoha- 
ma, or Messrs. HoweH & Co., Hakodate.** 



The Wonderful 
Blue Guiu Tree 
of Tasmania 

A QIANT AMONG TREES 




300 Feet in Height. 




The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 

may well he considered a giant among trees, rising, as it 
does, to the height of. 300 feet, and measuring in many in- 
stances, forty feet in diameter. The leaves are of a curious 
form unknown in this country. They are large, sickle- 
shaped, of a smooth, shining, bluish-green color, thick and 
leathery. By holding the leaf to the light a number of little 
bright spots can be seen ; these are the glands in which 
" Hyomei " is found. In Tasmania this tree is called 
Fever Tree, as when planted in marshy districts it destroys 
the miasm. It does this, first, by emitting antiseptic 
odors from its leaves, and by its roots acting as a 
sponge and absorbing the water from the ground Thou- 
sands of these young trees have been purchased by the 
English government and transplanted in India during the 
past five years, where they have almost completely neutral- 
ized the marshes. 

It is from the fresh green leaves of this wonderful tree 
that science has succeeded in obtaining. 

HYOMEI 
SOAP 

The FIRST and ONLV one ever manufactured without 
the use of FATS GREASE and ALKALI 

NOTHING LIKE IT 

has ever been made before, and if it were not for the beau- 
tiful, creamy lather, one would doubt that they were using 
soap of any description 

There Is no soapy smell 

/No overpowering perfume 
/Mo smarting of the skin results 

from Its use 

Instead, the skin is thoroughly cleaned and refreshed, 
every pore is opened and ALL obstruction to perfect cir- 
culation removed. The skin soon becomes soft, smooth 
and entirely free from blemish. In fact, no troubles of any 
kind with the skin can exist when Hyomet Soap is used 
daily. Try it once, and no other will ever be found among 
your toilet requisites. 

Sold By All Druggists 
or sent by mall 



Price 25 c « 



THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 

No. 10, Ave. L, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits,*5. 

If you wish something decidedly new 
in a dress or cloak, and entirely 
different from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in every st ire, 
uriie for our Catalogue and Sampf 
There are hundreds of fi rms 
selling ready-made suits 
and cloaks, but we are 
only house making fash 
able garments to order 
at moderate prices. Our 
Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of ladies' 
tumes and cloaks, selei 
IruiD the newest Paris 
models. Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown by 
no other firm, and the 
fabrics from which we 
nuke our garments 
comprise only the very 
latest novelties. Our 
Catalogue illustrates: 

Charming Cos- 
tumes and Tailor-Made Suits, faultless In cut 
tnd finish, $5 up. Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, entirely different from the ready 
made ones, $5 up. Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 

models, $4 up. 
(Mf Capes* Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
We pay express charges to any partopthb world. 
If when writing to us you will kindly state whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will he able to send 
vou a full line of exactly what you desire. In addition to 
r ;ir regular line of samples we have special lines of black 
goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them hy return mail. They will be sent Free to any lady 
»ho wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
■ 19 and lai Wert 33d St., New York City. 
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To visit Christiania and not see Dr. Henryk 
Ibsen would be like touring Egypt and missing a 
sight of the Sphinx and pyramids (savs Pernton 
Maxwell in The Book Buyer). **He is the most in- 
teresting personage in the Norwegian capital— and 
Ibsen, before any one, is conscious of that, fact. 
Down the Karl Johanns Gade to the Grand Hotel 
he walks every day, rain or shine: when the 
weather is particularly inviting, he pays two 
daily visits to the hotel. On such days he appears 
I punctually at one in the afternoon and again in 
the evening. He has his own table in the gallery, 
overlooking the garden, and the minute he arrives 
a mute but well-trained waiter places before the 
shaggy philosopher a bottle of brandy and an- 
I other of soda. This is the author's favorite stimu- 
lant, and two glasses of the liquor his limit at a 
sitting. These daily libations seem to be the one 
consolation that life affords to Henryk Ibsen, 
whose ingrained melancholy impresses itself on 
all who get near enough to him to converse in- 
formally. 

DR. Ludwig Leichhardt, one of the most bril- 
liant of Australian explorers, is almost the only 
prominent discoverer in modern times who has 
disappeared from view, and of whom no trace has 
ever been found (says Harper's Round Table}. 
Men still living remember the famous journey 
that this young German made in the interior of 
Australia, when he and seven comrades tramped 
for sixteen months from Moreton Bay, near the 
city of Brisbane, far north through the heart of 
Queensland, discovering many a mountain range, 
many a river, and savage tribe that had never 
been met before. From end to end this Journey, 
which cost only six hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, was a revelation of the unknown. It was a 
great journey, and the book in which Leichhardt 
described it has many readers to this day. The 
explorer set out on his second undertaking, which 
he never completed, and the mystery of his fate 
was never solved. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



tar Birthday t Wedding or Anniversary— a pair of these 
handsome Military Hair Brushes. They are of the very 
fittest quality; have rich ebonized backs with dainty sterling 
niter ornaments, and the best stiff white Russia bristles 
Thcrare a brush that will please any man of refined tastes 
Wa will send you a pair with initials (three or less) engraved 
00 each in script, direct from tho factory, by express pre- 
paid, far only 12.60, At retail they would cost $5.00 to ?6 . 
If they are not absolutely satisfactory, return them at our 
expense, and we will send back your money in full. For each 
uutUl over three add 10c. extra— for monogram, 50c extra 
THE BONDY MF6C0, 64 Ionia St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



Larkin Premiums 
FREE 

HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 

Value SIO.OO aach a for selling or using 
SIO.OO worth of th» 

LARKIN SOAPS. 

Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Sot, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc 

30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL. 

Beautifully Illustrated booklet free to' all who 
uk. It telli bow to earn tbe Larkin Premium*. 

THE LARKIN SOAP MPQ. CO., Baffilo, N. V. 



Author's Manuscripts critically ex- 
amined and prepared for the press. 
Publication secured. Address 

Or. Carlos Martyn, 
box 166, Madison Square Pott-Office. New York CHy. 



Similarity.— "Time is money," quoted Stiles. 
"Yes," said Giles, "and I haven't a moment that 1 
can call my own."— C hicago News. 

Surrounded 1»y Splendor.— "Myrtle Gushton 
writes that she is now living surrounded by 
splendor." "I suppose she's got a new silk petti- 
coat."— Chicago Record. 

Excusing; the Blunder.— "New York erected 
its triumphal arch facing Dewey's back." "Prob- 
ably it expected that the celebration would turn 
his head."— Chicago Record. 

BUOBBS : "1 heard a lecturer last week who gets 
$500 a night." 
Slobbs : "That so ? What was his subject > " 
Blobbs : " ' Free Speech.' "-Philadelphia Record 



'What He Wanted — WEARY WILLIE: "Dese 
horseless kerridges is great, isn't dey ?" 

ANXIOUS ARTHUR : "Yep: but what dey orter 
invent is a biteless dorg."— Baltimore American 

Silent, but Not Convinced,— "To our silen! 
heroes," little Willie read from the memorial 
bronie. "Popper, what are silent heroes?" 
"Married men," said Popper.— Indianapolis lour- 
nal. 

Political Repartee —Jimmy : "If de Republi- 
cans would only put up Dewey for President and 
Roosevelt for Vice-President dey hev a snap ■ 

Patsy: "Aw. rats! If dey did, de Demmycrats 

Is vonr Brain Tired ? 

Take Borsford'a Arid Phosphate. 

Dr. Y. S Ti'over. Memphis Term., savs- ' It re- 
cuperates the hrain and enables one to think and act ' 
Makes exertion easy. 



If you can't play 
You can still have 
Music in the homo 

fturprisintr improvements and Dew features in 
tins instrument for home inu*u* make i t ponnble 
t«i rt-prnihiri-at anytime the choicest mufioal «elec- 
tiutiM with such dellente exprewMlou, rich bar- 
mmiy. mid perfW'ily modulate*! volume a> to 
natiwfy the luoxt refined and extctiutrmuvu al taMt-s 
and to afford delightful cntertainim nt- None of 
the mechanical hartdiiiePH or expren-innlewM *'tin- 
kliiuc" notici-able in oth* r instruments are appar- 
ent here, but rich, warm tones of perfect quality. 

"A wonder to all who heir its tweet Dusk.*' 




a A* XaII ▲ u reproduces 
a l%f) ^fc, 1 17 1 1 71 Waltzes . marches. 

■/ ▼ *W ▼ ▼ ■ ■ WW iiies or by^uns aa 

IHtt$icBoxlill 

other boxes. The music is produced from perfo- 
rated metal flheett* without the objectionable pins 
usually used. The Stklla's marvelous quality of 
tone is due to its duplex system of keys. 
THE SHEETS WILL LAST A LIFETIME 

The 8tell\ Music Boxes are manufactured at 
Hte. Croix, Switzerland, by a firm with 83 years 
experience in thin business. 

"I have tried several tn«i t» of mu*lo boxes but the 
"rHell*" to the beat «n the market."- Hun. Thomas 
Wntson. 

■ 1 had no idea a mere music box could play with 
sued expreulon." - Cha*. E. Murnt> Clanmilun 
Sprirur*. \t. 

"All remark on Its piano-like tones. "-John Branch. 
He»uler*onviJle. Tex. 

inPAl SWISS CYLINDER MVSir BOXES. Playm* 
■ 1/L.rtLf f r „ m a to ftOO tune* ami chitittruiir tunes 
=== automatically. From to 0«,<M>O. 

Illustrated catalogue «e«t free to thoae 
wh« mention lb I* advertisement 

JACOT & SON, 25 Ualoo Square, NEW YORK 

Broadway »»<! lTtk »tre*t 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

m appropriate Birthday, Wedding. Christmas, or 
New Year s Oift. They are entirely handwovea. 
about 40 inches square, with 0 inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool— in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for ST-SO. 



The Susacuac Weaving Co. 

No. 13 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



DON'T LOSE THE POINT 



of your pencil, ('am- it 
In the ImprovedW n»h- 
bnrae Patent IVnell 
Holder. KasteiiH to 
pocket or lapel of 1 
Grips tlrtnly but <l<>n't 
lenr thefHhrt.', KytylA«* 
Holder, with i»iu-l 
hot.k. cuimlly bamly 
Ity mall. l"c eaeh. t'ntth 
htguf »r t A«"W and t'thrr m.tW- 
IiVn mtuir trith the H'unAhw rn€ 
Ftmtmera free for thr u*ki»Q. 

AMERICAN RING CO , Box 55, Waterbury. Conn. 
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would simply put up Jeffries and Helen Gould I 
and beat 'em out in a walk ! "—fuck. 

A Summer Boarder.— Freddie : -There's a 
man out there who says he has not had anything 
to eat for two weeks." 

Mrs. Cobwigger : "Is he a tramp ? " 

Freddie : "No, ma; he says he is a summer 
boarder."— New York World. 

A Lost Art.— MR. Henpeck : "I wish, some- 
times, I had the knowledge of the ancient Egyp- 
tians." 

Friend : "In regard to what, old man?" 

Mr. Henpeck: "Perhaps you've seen some of 
their mummies. They understand how to make 
a woman dry up and remain so."— Life. 

Forty Knots.— "What progress does this little 
girl make in her sewing?" asked the tall and 
stately patroness, at the charity school, as she 
stopped before the daughter of a 'longshoreman 
and noticed that the pupil had her thread hope- 
lessly tangled. "About forty knots an hour," 
roguishly replied the girl, as she looked up. 

Not Troubled That Way.— Barber: "I've got 
a preparation that will prevent your hair from 
falling out." 

Customer : "But you are baldheaded yourself." 

Barber: "That's very true; but you overlook 
the fact, sir, that a baldheaded man is never 
troubled by hair falling out."— Roxbury Gazette. 




rrankli nlfl ills Flour 

A FINE FLOUR OFTtlE ENTIRE WHEAT 

I as follows : — 

One pint water, one pint milk, one-half ' 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh 
compressed yeast cake. Stir in enough ' 
flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 
stir thoroughly; let rise three hours;' 
knead lightly; mould into two loaves, j 
let rise again, and bake about one and a 
quarter to one and a half hours in a 
moderate oven. 
Easily done, little work, certain success, and the ( 
, most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- ( 
, duced. But be sure you use Franklin MillsFIour. < 
i If your grocer does not have it, send us his ( 
) name and your order— we will see that you are { 

) Supplied. THE OEM INK MADE ONLY BV 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 




ONE CENT 

for each hour and a 

Tuxedo 
lOil Heater 

e will make your "cold room" 
a warm room. No bother, no 
£ muss, no smell, no smoke. If 
•* your dealer doesn't 
O keep it, send 



$ 



4.50 



■O £4. 50 and we'll send 
'♦you one, freight 
paid. Illus. Lamp 
Catalogue, 150 design 
free on application. 

Holmes. Booth & Haydens, 

Tuxedo Oil Hester. 37 Park Place, New York 

Factory: Watcrbury, Conn. Established 1853. 
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HE brands of White Lead named 
in the margin are old friends, 
tried by many generations of use 
and proven the best. They are 
made by the "old Dutch process" of slow 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
is no other paint as good. 

There are other brands made by quick 
or patent process and numerous mixtures of 
Barytes, Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 
branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 
Make sure that the brand is right. 

r»r» r« r« Br Ming NAtionAl Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
I* Kfc C any de5ired ahAde is reAdily obtained. PAlnphlet giving valu- 
abk information and CArd showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combustion, of shades forwarded upon Application to those intending to paint 

Lead Co., joo William St., New York. 



He Couldn't Blow It Out.— An old farmer who 
bad been to the city was describing to his friends 
the splendor of the hotel he stayed at. "Every- 
thing was perfect," said he ; "all but one thing— 
they kept the light burning all night in my bed- 
room, a thing I ain't used to." "Well," said one 
of his listeners, "why didn't you blow it out?" 

Blow it out?" said the farmer; "how could I? 
The pesky thing was inside a bottle ? "—Exchange. 

International Disaster.— An exchange says a 
gentlemen invited some friends to dinner, and as 
the colored servant entered the room lie acci- 
dentally dropped a platter which held a turkey. 
"My friends," said the gentleman, in a most im- 
pressive tone, "never in my life have I witnessed 
an event so fraught with disaster to the various 
nations of the globe. In this calamity we see the 
downfall of Turkey, the upsetting of Greece, the 
destruction of China, and the humiliation of 
Africa." 



Current Events. 



Monday, October 13. 

—Fighting takes place around Dundee in Natal, 
with considerable losses on both sides. 

— Fx-Presldent Harrison is received by the 
Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, London. 

—The President orders four army officers to 
South Africa, to observe and report on the mili- 
tary operations. 

-Archbishop Chapelle makes a statement in re- 
gard to the Catholic church In the.Phllippines. 

Tuesday, October 2j. 

—Despatches from Kimberley and Mafeking an- 
nounce a lull In hostilities. 

—Canada submits to this Government a proposal 
for a permanent settlement of the Alaskan boun- 
dary dispute. 

—An agreement is reached between this country 
and Russia to submit to arbitration the claims 
growing out of the seizure of American sealing 
vessels in Bering Sea by Russian officials. 

—The annual meeting of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Council is held in St. Louis, 
and of the Universallst Conference at Boston. 

Wednesday. October 25. 

—General Symons dies from his wounds ; an- 
other sharp engagement takes place near Lady- 
smith- in the British House of Commons Michael 
Davitt resigns as a protest against the Boer war. 

—The Russian Government announces that the 
gold-fields of Siberia will be thrown open by 
public sale next February. 

-A house in Rhode Island Avenue, Washing- 




is absolutely the best 
preparation of its 
„ind and unapproach- 
able for purity and fine flavor. The 
rich grazing fields of the Company 
and their great works at Fray Ben- 
tos give conditions more favorable 
to the manufacture of Extract of 
Beef than are possible elsewhere. 
As a result it has held its reputation 
for over thirty years and 
IT CAN ALWAYS BE RELIED UPON 

For pure, palatable beef tea 

For culinary use 



Genuine bears 
signature of 
Justus von Liebig : 




Collar Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN WITH EVERY 



TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take laxative Brnni" Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove's signa- 
ure is on each box. 25c 



KREMENTZ 
Oue-fte Collar Buiim 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint 

You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. Best for Ladles' Shirf- Waists and Children's 
Dresses. The Story of a Collar Button gives all 
particulars . Postal us for it . All jewelers sell Kreinents 
buttons. 

KREMENTZ & CO, 63 Chefrtoot St.. Newark, N.J. 
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Numerous designs. Send for Catalogue 
H.S. NORTHROP. 82 Cherry Street. New York 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 

New Books 



CONTEMPORARIES 

By Thomas Wentworth Higoinson, author 
of "Cheerful Yesterdays," etc. i2mo, $2.00. 
The subjects treated in this delightful volume 
are : Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, " H. H.," John 
Holmes, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, iir. 5. G. 
Howe, etc. 

LOVELINESS 

An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog 
rescued from vivisectionists. By Euzakf.th 
Stuart Phelps. With illustrations. Square 
i2mo, attractively bound, $1.00. 

THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
COLONIES IN AMERICA 

[The Founding and Growth of New York and 
Pennsylvania.] By John Fiske. With 8 
Maps. Two vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

HORACE BUSHNELL 

By Theodore T. Mincer, D.D., author of 
"The Freedom of Faith," etc. With two 
portraits. i2mo, $2.00. 

SQUARE PEGS 

A Novel. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author 
of "Faith Gartney's Girlhood," etc. utno, 
$1-50. 

"A strong, pure, and noble piece of fiction." 
— The Independent '. 



LETTERS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF JOHN M. FORBES 

Edited by his daughter. Sarah F. Hughes. 
With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 

PLANTATION PAGEANTS 

Another delightful Thimblefinger book, by 

ioEL Chandler Harris, author of the Uncle 
lemus Stories. Fully illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

RELIGIO PICTORIS 

A thoughtful book on problems of life and re- 
ligion from the point of view of an artist, by 
Helen Bioelow Merriman, author of "What 
Shall Make Us Whole ?" Artistically printed 
and bound. i2mo, $1.50 

THE END OF AN ERA 

An important and interesting book on the 
Southern Confederacy by John S. Wise. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

THE NARRAGANSETT 
FRIENDS' MEETING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

With a Chapter on Quaker Beginnings in Rhode 
Island. By Cakolink Hazard, President of 
Wellesley College. 8v«, $1.50. 



LLFF OF 



CHARLES 
DAVIS 



HENRY 



Rear-Admiral, 1807-1877. By his son, Captain 
Charles H. Dams. U. S N. With a photo- 
gravure Portrait. 8vo, $3.00. 

DIONYSOS AND IMMOR- 
TALITY 

The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected by 
the rise of Individualism. A small book of 
great value, by Benjamin Ide Wheki.er, 
President of the University of California. 
i6mo, $1.00. 



I- A model library of reference, embracing the very iridett range of tople*." | 
—J. M. Greenwood, President National Education Association. 1 

THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 

AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1898 

SIXTEEN A practical, usable, up-to-date reference work. It treats satis- 
ROYAL factorily every subject whose importance entitles it to a place 
VOLUMES there ; gives information from the earliest period to the begin- 
ning of the present year ; embraces every branch of knowledge ; covers the 
whole field of 



Biography 
Geography 
History 

Races — Motions 



Botany 
Astronomy 
Natural History 
Medical Science 



Religion 
Sports 
Electricity 
Chemistry 



Engineering 
Music — Art 

Agriculture 
Etc., etc. 



A LIBRARY The facts are easily accessible. Here the hunting has been 
FOR ALL done, the wheat separated from the chaff. Just the work 
PEOPLE required by the student, the professional man. the busy mer- 
chant, the public speaker, the school boy or girl. It is a library in itself — 
touches every subject in which we are interested. 

The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 
payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 



| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBS. Chicago" 



ton, is presented to Admiral Dewey by the Home 
Fund committee. 



ipi 

h Maryland in the interests o£ Governor 
es. 

—Grant Allen, the author, dies in England. 



throuj 
Loum 



Thursday, Octobtr 26. 

—After an all-night march in the rain, G 
Yule's command joins that of General W 



General 
hite at 

Ladysmlth, which is made the base of operations ; 
the Boers resume the shelling; of Mafekins; and 
set fire to several houses. 

—An influential petition and resolutions passed 
at the New York mass-meeting, urging media- 
tion by the United States in the Transvaal war, 
are presented to President McKinley. 

—Plans for a Pacific cable line under control 
of the United States, to extend from San Francisco 
to Manila, are framed by officials in Washington. 

— The will of Cornelius Vanderbllt is made 
public ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., gets only $1,- 
500,000, but his brother Alfred, who gets the bulk 
of the fortune and is made head of the family, 
gives him about $6 ,000,000 from his inheritance. 

—Sir Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and com- 
pany arrive in this country. 

Friday y October zy. 

— Important British successes are reported 
from Maf eking 1 and Kimberley ; Boer reports ad- 
mit severe losses suffered at the battle of Glencoe; 
the Cape premier, W. P. Schreiner, joins with Sir 
Alfred Milner in a loyal proclamation to the 
Afrikanders. 

—The Cabinet holds a meeting of unusual 
length and importance, at which the situation in 
the Philippines and the outlook for the coming 
elections are discussed. 

— Cmrl Schurz, in a letter to the Germans of 
Cincinnati, says that imperialism is a greater 
menace to the country than free coinage. 

—Brig. -Gen. Guy V. Henry dies from pneu- 
monia at his home in New York. 

Saturday, October 2S. 

—The British and Boer forces are only four 
miles apart, and a patrol of mounted infantry is 
shelled by the Boers. 

—It is reported that the Philippine commission 
will probably return to Manila after drawing up 
a preliminary report ; the 47th Volunteer Regiment 
is ordered to proceed to the Philippines. 

—The Lotus Club, of New York, gives a dinner 
and reception to Sir Henry Irving. 

Sunday, October .?*?. 

—The Roers are closing around Ladysmith, and 
an attack is dally expected. 

— Pierce political campaigns are being carried 
on in Ohio, Keb'raska, Kentucky, and Maryland. 

—The Civil Service CommUMon decides that 
solicitation by letter of federal employees con- 
stitutes an offense against the civil service ac*. 

—Lord Rosebery is elected rector of Glasgow 
University. 



New Publications: 

SEX WORSHIP, 

An Exposition of the Phallic Origin 

' Of Religion by Clifford Howard. Third 
edition (revised and enlarged) with Bibliogra- 
phy of Pballicism. 
8vo, cloth, uncut, 415 pages— $1.50 nef, prepaid. 

MICROSCOPY AND 
MICRO-TECHNIQUE 

by Albert Schneider, M.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Botany. Pharmocography, etc.. Northwest- 
ern University. 
8vo, cloth, 108 pages— $1.50 net, prepaid. 

RELIGION AND LUST, 

The Psychical Correlation of Re- 
ligious Emotion and Sexual Desire 

by Jahks Wkir, Jr., M.D. Second edition en- 
larp«Ml and elaborated. 
Clotli, *U) panes- $l.."iO art. prepaid. 
A Complete Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

CHICAOO MEDICAL BOOK CO., 
Publishers, Importers and Dealers, 
N. W. Cor. 38-37 Randolph St, 

Wabash Ave. CMICAOO. 



ONE HUNDRED 




copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any wn 
tni; can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash 

ing. No wetting of papci. 
Svnd for circulars and sample* 
ot work. Agents wanted. 



Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
it East 17th Street, New York. 
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LAWTON & CO., JJJSSAa^ T SU, 



WANTI 



Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern Slates Weekly salary or commis- 
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age, and previous occupation. 

DODD. MEAD & CO., - New York-Chicago 
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THE SLAYTON INSULATION CURE FOR 

Rheumatism and Sleeplessness. 

Most of the readers of this paper are already well acquainted with our treatment, and its theory, based on the discovery 
of the great Dr. Brown-Sequard. of Paris, that these ailments, as well as Neuralgia, Sciatica, Pains in Muscles and Bones, 
Nervous Weakness and Lost Vitality arise from an excessive flow of electricity from the body to the earth. We do not ask : 
" Do you believe in our method ? " but, " Have you made afree trial of 

" Slayton's Electric Switch Glass Casters and 

44 Slayton's Insulating Spun Glass Insoles." 

Their use on the bed during the night, and on the feet during the day, have produced most 
wonderful cures. The Insoles are almost perfect protection against catching cold. These appli- 
ances mark a revolution in the treatment of disease, and so confident are we of their merit that we 
urge all afflicted ones to make a free trial of them. Here is a letter, taken at random from hundreds 
of similar ones : Esmond. III., March 15, 1899. 

Thf Electric Caster Co., Gentlemen .*— I had the inflammatory rheumatism 
last spring. It left me with stiff joints; lame; could not sleep; lay awake; nervous 
weakness. 1 saw your ad. in the Ram's Horn. I got the Casters, put them under 
the bed, went to bed and to sleep. Have not had a pain since; as sound as a gold 
dollar. Very respectfully, Fkbo Goodrich. 

rnpp A I FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any one a full 

f" 4 !* rn I rI/YIj*** °f tne Slayton Electric Switch Casters and 
* ***W»W m. JYV&J maw Slavton Insulating Insoles on receipt of ajc. for post- 
age and packing, or separately, 17c. for the Casters and 8c. for the Insoles. Try them for 
one week according to directions. If they do not help you, return them by mail and no 
charge will be made. If they do help you (and they almost certainly will), send us $3 for 
the Casters and $2 for the Insoles. These articles can be used separately with great benefit, 
but to secure the greatest relief both should be used. Be sure to state whether Casters are 
to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes Insoles are to tit. 

THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Tecumseh, Mich. ^ 





CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 426. 

By P. Muench, Munich. 
Black— Five Pieces. 
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Th6 Vibrdtilc — Deafness and — - TrQUl3les 




ONE-<JliARTER ACTI'AL SIZE. 



REHARKABLE CASES OF CURES 

of partial and complete deafness have recently been made by 
use of the VIBRATILE. The exceeding rapidily of the vi- 
brations produced by the instrument quickly restores to func- 
tional activity all the delicate organism of the ear. THE VI- 
BRATILE is also indicated in cases of Nervous Headache, 
Neuralgia, Muscular Rheumatism, Insomnia. Vibrates $.xx> 
a minute. Is under perfect control— switch leguiates the vi- 
brating tongue. Any one can use the VIBRATILE to advan- 
tage, and should at least investigate. Write for booklet. 
Correspondence invited. 

SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS FOR OCULISTS AND AURIST* 



HUTCHES & CO., 618 Isabelle Building, Chicago. 



White— Four Pieces 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 427. 

A First-Priier by the Woman Problematist, 
Mrs. J. W. Baird. 
Black— Six Pieces. 
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Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

QOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIQMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. QOERZ, 

bcrun-fricdcn au . « E « 8t Union Sqnare, New York. 



$10.00 



buys this fine fSSSHS^ FIL1AO 
CABI.VKT (patented), direct from the 
factory, freight prepaid to any point east 
of the Mississippi and north of Smith 
Carolina (more distant points equalized) 
to he returned at ourrrjtrns' if not entirely satisfactory. 
Til I* < A KIN'KT ha* paneled t'lul <<»f .piaiter rawed oak. mhlied 
and luiiiri-pnliphrd . purified l.»u-k and top ..f Meeted white OHk. and 
twelve extra Mn tti(f nlinir rases lnr«e enough tor letpvl e»p pa|>er. 
Tin- only rHinsr system h..t requiring trarwfer rajeii.-a jrrent siivinif. 
It is ntted with our pHtent I'N-kiiifc ilt-vjc.-; a turn locking or un- 
l«M-kiii(f -ill t he case* N<>troul.leM>me mil front needed. Atturhe.) 
to « desk. lowering and raiding the curtain lorks and unlocks the 
e«ninrt Hiitoinntieally 

8end for Catalogue tlesrribing our dest and wall 
canine ts. and giving fact<>ry-tO'iiscr prices on office furniture 

NOTK.-Our g-oodn are especially valuable to MlnUter* and Lawyer*. 

FASOLDT BROS., 44 Division Street, QRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 

No. 43a. 
Key-move, R-Kj. 
No. 421. 

(White Queen instead of Black.) 

Kt-B 3 Kt— K 1 ch B-R 6, mate 

1. a. 3. 

K-Q 5 K-K 6 

Kt— Kt 4, mate 

»• 3- 

K-K 4 

Q— Kt 8, mate 

*" K-B 5 3 ' 
Q— B ch Q— B 5, mate 

B-K 5 *' K-B 3 

Q— K 4 ch Q— K 7, mate 

1. 2. 3. 

B-R 7 K-B 3 

Q—Q 5 ch Etc. 

1. a. 3. 

B any other Etc. 

Q— Q $ ch Q or B mates 

'■ ». 3. 

Kt x B K— B 3 or B a 

Q— Kt 7 ch Q— Kt 3, mate 

*" Ktx Kt K-B 5 3 ' 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem 
Pa.; H. W. Dairy, Boston; F. S. Ferguson, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville.W. Va.; 
M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; W. Mailer, New 
York City.; the Rev.' F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C; W. H. H. C. Canadian, Tex.; T. R. 
Denison, Asheville, N. C. 

4*> only : W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. ; C. F. 
McMullan, Madison C. H., Va.; M. Letcher, Mont- 
t ornery, Ala.; Dr. G. S. Henderson, Jackson, Mo.; 
S. the S., Auburndale, Mass.; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, 
Seymour, Wia. ; Prof. C. ;D. Schmitt, University 
of Tennessee; W. R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y.: 
G. W. S-V.. Canton, Miss.; A Knight, Bastrop, 
Tex.; F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; Dr. H. 
ff. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; G. Patterson. Winr.i- 




THE 'YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 

The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 

Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 

Those who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this slip, or the \ 

name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Com- S 

panion for the remaining weeks of 1899 FREE, and then the ■ 

issues for 5a weeks, a full year, until January 1, loot. This 5 

offer includes the gift of the New Companion Calendar— the most J 

beautiful one ever given to friends of The Companion. G 124 t 

Send us vour address on a Portal and lee icill mail von our IIIus- 
tratext Announcement y umber, containing a full prospectus 0/ the 
Contributors and Contributions engaged /or the neic rohime. 

THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





ONE CENT 



PUBLIC 
IN ION 




230 

10 cry 



A 

WEEK 

For Ten Weeks' Subscription 



PUBLIC OPINION is now a magnificent weekly magazine, 
comprising, in its 52 issues, a grand total of over 1700 pages of 
reading matter and illustrations. Its field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. Its readers, independent of other periodicals, 
are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently well informed to appear in 
any company and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every 
question of the hour, whether political, social, religious, educational, 
scientific, literary or artistic 

No other publication wields so tremendous a force in the affairs 
of men; for it reflects the world's thought and action — the basis 
of present endeavor and future achievement. 

In a recent letter one subscriber says: "In its present form it is 
worth at least $100.00 per year to any progressive, intelligent 
reader who wants to keep posted." 

This special introductory offer gives you ten numbers (regular 
price, $1.00) for the price of one (ten cents) — the cost of postage. 
It will not be made again. Send at once your name, address, and 
10 cents (coin or stamps) to America's Representative Weekly. 



PUBLIC OPINION, 19 Astor Place, New York 

Google 



Readers of Tea Litirary Pioist are asked to mention the publication when writing to a'lwtlsers. 
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A VKGETABLE MEAT. 

This truly wonderful food product is, without 
question, the most remarkable discovery in diet- 
etics which has been made within the last half 
century. A vegetable food substance corre- 
sponding in composition to lean flesh, such as 
beef or mutton, has long been sought for, not 
only as a most desirable addition to the vege- 
tarian bill of fare, but as a dietetic necessity in 
that very large class of cases in which flesh- 
foods are necessarily prohibited, or in which 
their use is in the highest degree undesirable, 
as in chronic rheumatism, Mright's disease, dia 
betes, and various nervous affections, and in 
affections of the liver, such as infectious jaun- 
dice and sclerosis. This vegetable meat is 
railed Protose. 

It is purely vegetable in character, containing 
no trace of animal substance. It is original beef. 
Its discovery was as great a surprise to. those 
conducting the investigation from which it re- 
sulted as it has been to all who have become 
acquainted with its marvelous properties. It 
is a delicious food product, containing twenty- 
five per cent, more food elements than beef, and 
has a taste that can hardly be distinguished 
from flesh-foods. Protose can be served in any 
manner that flesh-food can l>e prepared. 

The Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., at 71 
Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will send 
a sample can for six cents to cover postage. 



FREE ONTRIAL 

Evory Slok and Despairing Man or 
Woman May Try at Tholr Own Homes 
Without Oost-The Marvelous Kel- 
logg Sanitas Cabinet Bath. 

To thoroughly demonstrate the fact that the Banl tn* 
Cabinet Bath will overcome bodily disease, cure the 
Invalid, promote beauty, preserve health, prevent dis« 
ease and prolong life the 
makers will send it to every 
home on free trial. Write 
to the Kelloeg Sanitas Co., 
TisE. Mum St., ButtleCreek, 
Mich., and they will ship the 
cabinet by express giving 
the express event of your 
place liiFtruetions to per- 
mit you to take the cabinet 
homo try It tor several days 
and If at the end of that 
time you are not perfectly sat- 
isfied that it la a remarkable 
health, maker and affords 
more relief by a single bath 
than con be derived from 
gallons of medicine, return 
ft to the express agent and 
be will return to us at our 
expense. Those who have struggled for years, to find 
name remedy that will release them from the pain or 
torture of rheumatism, liver, kidney or -»bladrler 
troubles, sciatica, neuralgia* catarrh, eczenm. obesity, 
uiKht sweats, or any other disease are urced to write. 

The entire cabinet is sanitary, safe and handsome, 
but It Is unnecessary to explain all this as it Is sent to 
you absolutely on free trial and you can then see that 
the Kellogg Sanitas Cabinet Bath is Just as safe as it Is 
certain to bring you perfect health and prolong your 

Sears. Write today without fail for a fine booklet on 
ealth and hygiene. Select the style you prefer ami 
cabinet will be shipped at once for free use and trial. 





Rheumatism, Pneumonia & Grip 

Cured and prevented by wearing Dr. 
Arthur's Sulpha Antiseptic Insole*. Indorsed 
by ;he medical profession as being the 
best preventative of disease. 
Colds, drip lad Pneumonia you cannot get 
while wearing them. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of price. SO cents per 
pair. Send size of shoe -Ms any shoe. 
The Solpho Insole Co.. IM Hartford BU|.,Chlciro 



Kruse, Hast 
Law, Ocaia, 
418. G. Pat- 



peg, Man.; Miss K. S. Winston, Richmond College, 
Va. ; the Rev. S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. S : 
the Rev. S. M. Morton. D.D., Erhngham, 111.; C. 

E. Lloyd, Sabina, O ; "Merope," Cincinnati ; P. L. 
Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa ; R K. Brigham. Schuy 
lerville, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala. Fia. 

Comments (120): "An impressive instance of 
Italian ingenuity and intricacy "—I. W. H.; "Very 
clever and neat"— H. W. B ; "Charmingly diffi- 
cult"—?. S. F.; "Pretty but hardly deserving 
first-prize "— C. R. O.; "Very pure and full of 
good •tries'"— M. M ; "A Rem"— W. M.; "Six 
times perfect"— W. R. C.j "Not difficult "-C. F. 
McM.; "The author shows his ' fine Italian hand ' " 
— M L.; "A fine' specimen "— C. D. S; "A gsm of 
purest ray"— A K.; "Very fine a-mover''- H. W. 

F. ; "Neat and simple, compact and elegant"— 
S. M. M ; "Cute, unsuspected "-S. W J ; "Well 
conceived, admirable key"— F. H.J ; "One of the 
most brilliant a-ers I ever saw"— F. L. H. 

(421); "Marked by all the grace and ease, the 
poise and beauty of the stately swan (Schwan)"— 
I. W. B.; "Its chief claim to merit is its subtlety " 
— H. W. B. ; "A magnificent composition "— H. S 
F. ; "A very pretty study in Knight-play "— C. R. 
O.: "Worried me considerably "— W. M.; "Capital 
work, rather difficult, pleasing variety"— F. H. J ; 
"Entitled to first prise"— T. R. D. 

R. E. B. got 418, 419. Prof. W. H 
ings College, Neb.; the Rev. J. G 
Pla., Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate. Ga. 
terson, Winnipeg, Man., 416, 417. 

Correspondence Play. 

We have received several letters, recently, re- 
questing us to arrange for correspondence games. 
Be good enough to send not only name and ad- 
dress, but also some idea of your Chess-strength. 
If scores of games are furnished, we will gladly 
publish them. 

The Paris Tournament. 

"The biggest thing in Chess-tourneys that the 
world has ever seen," so says Tkt American Chess 
Magazine, is to be held in Paris in 1900. The Bir 
mingham Mercury, quoted by The A, C. J/., gives 
some interesting information concerning the First 
Paris Tourney in 1867 ; "Kolisch, once a waiter, 
then a Chess-player, then a baron and a banket, 
took first place with the fine score of 70; Winawer, 
second, with 19 ; both belonged to the ancient race 
of Palestine, and so did Steiniti, who, not having; 
yet invented the Modern School, was third, with 
18. . . . The second Pans Tourney took place in 
1878. Zukertort was first, after having tied with 
Winawer with . Blackburne was third with 
14M. Mackenzie aSnd Bird tied for fourth and fifth 
with'13 (Mackenzie won in the play-off), 

Pillsbury's Versatility. 

We all know that Champion Pillsbury plays 
chess, checkers, and whist so well, that he is 
credited with saying. "There maybe those who 
can beat me at chess, checkers, and whist ; but I 
do not believe that there is a man in the world 
who can beat me at all three games" Now. we 
are informed, he has added dominoes to his other 
accomplishments, and the "Boss," Kemenye, 
Happy Bampton, and others of the Franklin Club, 
have found him to be a very apt pupil. Maybe 
we will hear of "Biindfold domino exhibitions 
by Harry Pillsbury ! " 
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This is plain because every organ in the body 
depends on the stomach for its nourishment Nerve, 
Inme, sinew, blood art* made from the rood which the 
stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this that and the 
other remedy and neglect the most important all, 
the stomach 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are sour 
risinp-v bad taste iu the mouth, gas in stomach and 
bowels, palpitation, all cone feeling, faiotnese. head- 
aches, constipation; later come loss of flesh, con- 
sumption, liver and heart troubles, kidney disease*, 
nervous prostration, ail of which are the indirect 
result of poor nutrition. 

Any persou suffering from indigestion should make 
it a practice to Ml,e after each meal one of Stuart's* 
I»yspe|»sia Tablets, allowing it to dissolve in the 
mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and enter the 
stomach in the most natural way. These Tablets are 
highly recommended by Dr. J en ni son because they 
are composed of t lie natural digestive acids and fruit 
essences which assist the stomach in digesting all 
wholesome food before it has time to ferment and 
sour. 

St uart 's Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists, 
full sized packages at 50 cents. They are also excel- 
lent for invalids and children. A hook on stomach 
diseases and thousands of testimonials of genuine 
cures sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., ^Jar- 
shall, Mich. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



REPORT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 

THE preliminary report of the Philippine Commission, signed 
by President Schurman, Admiral Dewey, Professor Wor- 
cester, and Colonel Denby, and indorsed by General Otis, is con- 
sidered by both the expansion and the anti-expansion press to be 
the strongest indorsement the Administration's policy in the far 
East has yet received. The report seems to derive its weight 
largely from the public confidence in the special knowledge and 
incorruptible impartiality of the members of the commission, who 
approved the report unanimously. Admiral Dewey is reported 
as having said to the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald: " I wish you would say for me that I indorse every word 
of the commission's admirable report. ... It is an absolutely 
truthful representation of all that has happened and of the exist- 
ing situation. There has never been a moment since the first gun 
was fired that the United States could have withdrawn from the 
islands, and the reasons set forth in the report as to why perma- 
nent American control is essential are, in my opinion, immovable. 
There is no other alternative. " One effect of the report, accord- 
ing to another despatch from The Herald' s Washington corre- 
spondent, was the unanimous agreement of the Cabinet "to urge 
upon Congress the immediate passage of a joint resolution de- 
claring it to be the intention of this Government to retain the 
Philippine Islands, to suppress insurrection, and to grant the 
broadest kind of local self-government to the inhabitants of the 
islands, under such form of United States civil government as 
may be expedient. " 

The following are, in substance, some of the most striking 
declarations of the report : 

Admiral Dewey, in a memorandum given to the commission, 
says of bis relations with Aguinaldo when the latter landed in the 
Philippines on May 19 : "No alliance of any kind was entered into 



with Aguinaldo, nor was any promise of independence made to 
him, then 01 at any other time." After General Anderson ar- 
rived. Admiral Dewey requested Aguinaldo to evacuate Cavite. 
and be accordingly removed to Bacoor. " Now for the first time," 
says Admiral Dewey's memorandum, "arose the idea of national 
independence. Aguinaldo issued a proclamation in which he 
took the responsibility of promising it to bis people on behalf of 
the American Government, altho he admitted freely in private 
conversation with members of his cabinet that neither Admiral 
Dewey nor any other American had made him any such promise." 

The Filipinos, in their rebellions against Spanish rule, were 
not fighting for independence, but for reforms in Spanish admin- 
istration. When our war with Spain began, there was no insur- 
rection in the islands, the previous one. which was confined to 
the island of Luzon, having been concluded by the Treaty of 
Biach-na-Bato. 

" Deplorable as war is, the one in which we are now engaged 
was unavoidable by us. . . . Whatever the future of the Philip- 
pines may be, there is no course open to us now except the prose- 
cution of the war until the insurgents are reduced to submission. 
The commission is of the opinion that there has been no time 
since the destruction of the Spanish squadron by Admiral Dewey 
when it was possible to withdraw our forces from the islands, 
either with honor to ourselves or with safety to the inhabitants. " 

The strong anti-American feeling is confined to six of the ten 
Tagalog provinces in Luzon, is not unanimous even there, and 
is growing noticeably less. Tbe population of the ten provinces 
is about 1,500,000. Outside Luzon the anti-American feeling 
hardly exists anywhere except in Panay. Where insurgent rule 
has been established it has proved worse than Spanish misrule. 
The island of Negros is prospering under American rule, after 
an attempt at native rule bad failed. The commission draws 
from this the conclusion that "a large amount of American con- 
trol is at present absolutely essential to a successful administra- 
tion of public affairs." 

There is no national solidarity in the Philippines. The archi- 
pelago is occupied by a large number of tribes differing widely 
among themselves in language and customs, and often hostile to 
one another. 

The town governments organized under American rule during 
the commission's stay in the Philippines gave general satisfac- 
tion. Much supervision over the town governments was found 
necessary, as the officials were timid and slow to comprehend. 
At many of the elections the voters went about "asking whom 
they were expected to vote for," and it was often hard to persuade 
them to vote at all. 

"Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the commis- 
sion believe that the government of the Philippines would speed- 
ily lapse into anarchy. . . . Only through American occupation, 
therefore, is tbe idea of a free, self-governing, and united Philip- 
pine commonwealth at all conceivable." 

The failure of the Filipino peace envoys was due to tbe fact 
that the envoys had no powers. Our commission omitted no 
effort to secure a peaceful end of the struggle, but the opportuni- 
ties which our commission offered and urged "were all neglected, 
if not, indeed, spurned." 

The expansion press seems to find the report itself tbe best argu- 
ment for its acceptance, and nearly all its editorial utterances 
consist of summaries of the report's chief features, with a few 
words in regard to the high character of tbe commissioners. The 
anti-expansion press refers to it as a "campaign document," and 
points out alleged inconsistencies between this report and previous 
official reports from officers in the Philippines. The Hartford 
Courant (Rep.) makes what is perhaps the strongest argument 
that has appeared for the acceptance of the report when it appeals 
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to the confidence 
its readers have in 
the character of 
Admiral Dewey. 
The Courant says : 

" Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Schurz, Mr. Cock- 
ran, Mr. Atkinson, 
all the rest of them , 
must now make 
their choice quick- 
ly between attack- 
ing the character 
for truthfulness of 
George Dewey, 
and standing con- 
victed of decep- 
tion before the 
American people. 
The chance is still 
open to them to 
say that they them- 
selves were de- 
ceived ; but they 
must say it at 
once or not at all. 
There's no time 
for shilly-shally, 
their hands 
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THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 



The people at last have the evidence in 
The men we have named and their newspaper 
echoes have been holding forth for months past on the Adminis- 
tration's perfidy in its dealings with Aguinaldo — the broken alli- 
ance, the broken promise of independence. Now, in his personal 
memorandum embodied in the preliminary report of the commis- 
sion. Admiral George Dewey says : ' No alliance of any kind was 
entered into with Aguinaldo, nor was any promise of independ- 
ence made to him, then (May, 1898) or at any other time. ' This 
is testimony from the man who was there and who knows. Any 
politician or editor who so much as peeps again about 'broken 
alliance ' and 'broken promise ' will be saying, in effect, that the 
admiral of the navy is a liar. That will be inadvisable. To put 
the fact mildly, it will displease the American people. They are 
inclined to be fond of him, and all the Bryans and Atkinsons, 
New York Posts and Springfield Republicans between Jaalam 
Point and Calumpit couldn't shake their confidence in his verac- 
ity. . . . Which knows more about the matter — George Dewey 
or the 'anti-imperialist ' spouters and ink-splashers? Whose ad- 
vice is likely to be the sounder and safer for the country to fol- 
low —his or theirs ? " 

The Washington Star (Ind.) says: "We have in this paper a 



complete refutation 
of many slanders 
against the Ameri- 
can name, and a 
thorough justifica- 
tion of what has 
been done in the 
Philippine Islands 
under the Ameri- 
can authority. 
Friends of the 
truth have every 
reason, indeed, to 
rejoice. " The Bos- 
ton Tr an s crip t 
(Ind.) rejoices that 
the report "puts an 
end to the swarm 
of rumors which 
have confused pub- 
lic judgment of 
the Philippine 
question." The 
Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) points out that the members of the commission are all 
"without taint of partisan bias further than the fact that a ma- 
jority of them were not in entire sympathy with the Repub- 
lican Party." The Press continues : 

" When the commission was appointed by the President it was 
conceded by all to be as fair a commission as could be chosen for 
the purpose of trying to bring about peace and of investigating 
and reporting on the situation in those islands. President Scbur- 
man was made the head of the commission because be bad ex- 
pressed doubts as to the advisability of carrying on the Philippine 
war. This non-partizan commission spent several months in 
traveling about the islands, studying the conditions and the peo- 
ple, and in seeking to bring about peace with Aguinaldo. Ad- 
miral Dewey was there from the beginning, and everybody has 
conceded that his opinion in regard to what should be done in the 
islands would govern the Administration." 

The New York Journal of Commerce thinks that the "anti- 
imperialist" version of the war is discovered to be "fantastic in 
its variance from the facts," and says that "no one can pretend 
to be an honest man and any longer misrepresent the Philippine 
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situation." The New York Tribune (Rep.) avers that "if this 
report is not to be believed, and if its recommendations are to 
have no weight, then we may as well abandon scholarship, re- 
nounce reason and, grant that judgment is ' fled to brutish beasts. ' " 
The New York Times (Ind.) says that the report "will leave no 
candid mind unconvinced of the sincerity of our procedures and 
the honorable unselfishness of our intent." The New York Sun 
(Rep.) thinks that the report "must carry conviction to every 
reasonable mind," and the Philadelphia Times (Ind.) foresees as 
a final result of the commission's labors that "the flag will stay 
in the East." 

Perhaps the ablest effort to reply to the commission's report is 
found on the editorial page of the Springfield Republican. The 
Republican, like the New York Evening Post, regards the report 
as a campaign document, and says: "There is cause for deep 
regret that the President's Philippine commission should have 
been prostituted for political purposes. " The fact that the report 
contains " not the slightest intimation " that the President has 
"made the smallest mistake " in his course in the far Bast is proof 
conclusive, thinks The Republican, that the report is a political 
circular. It proves too much. The Republican then proceeds to 
point out a number of discrepancies between this report and pre- 
vious official reports of officers in the Philippines. The report, 
for example, says there was nocooperation between the American 
and native forces in the capture of Manila ; The Republican cites 
passages from General Anderson's report to show that this is in- 
correct. The report says that when hostilities broke out between 
our troops and the Filipinos, "immediately after the first shot the 
insurgents opened fire all along their line " ; The Republican cites 
an official report to prove that they did not open fire "immedi- 
ately," and hence that their attack was not preconcerted. The 
Republican says : 

"It may be objected that such criticism is petty, mere quibbling. 
Yet, in a historical review, these are notoriously important points, 
and in convicting the commission of misrepresentation concerning 
them the criticism is justified that the report as a whole lacks the 
judicial quality and should be regarded as a one-sided campaign 
document, designed to carry the Ohio election." 

The Hartford Times (Ind.), another anti-expansion paper, con- 
tends that the report missed the main knot in the whole problem : 

" It is not true, in spite of all that the commissioners say, that 
there has been an intelligent attempt to gain the confidence and 
good-will of the Filipinos by giving them any assurances what- 
ever in regard to their future. The commission dwells at great 
length on its dictum that the 'war ' was inevitable. But a great 
many things in this world are not inevitable until after we have 
ignorantly or unwisely made them so. The drunkard who is 
pulled out of the gutter can truly say that his fall into that place 
was inevitable. It was so after he had upset his brain with alco- 
hol. Nowhere does the commission deal fairly and squarely with 
the main fact of the whole Filipino situation— the desire and the 
determination of the people of the island of Luzon to be free and 
to govern themselves. For better or for worse we have succeeded 
in stirring up in the hearts of that people the spirit of patriotism. 
How are we to exorcise it ? Professor Schurman and his asso- 
ciates do not undertake to tell us. . . . With such a spirit fully 
aroused in the Filipinos it makes little difference whether the 
'war ' which we are waging with them shall end this month or 
next year. We can not succeed in making subjects of them. We 
can never gain their friendship until we promise them the oppor- 
tunity of at least an attempt to govern themselves. " 

The Chicago Chronicle (Dem.) says : 

"When we come to examine this remarkable campaign docu- 
ment we find that it contains the most conclusive proof not merely 
of ingratitude, but of downright treachery, in the treatment of 
the Filipinos by the Administration. We find that it contains a 
sufficient, tho incomplete, explanation of the transformation of 
the Filipinos from friends into implacable foes." 

The St. Louis Republic (Dem.) notes with much satisfaction 



that the commissioners do not recommend the annexation of the 
islands, and thinks that if the President is wise he will take it 
"as a notification that he is not in touch with the people on this 

question. " 



BRITISH REVERSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE verdict on the quality of the Boer's courage, marksman- 
ship, and strategy thus far displayed seems to be that he 
has more than fulfilled the warmest expectations both of his 
friends and his foes. The list of British losses in the actions 
where the British are reported victorious is so large as to create 
the feeling that President Kruger is making good his promise 
that if the republics must belong to England a price will have to 
be paid that will "stagger humanity." The opinion still prevails 
that the British will undoubtedly win in the end, but the early 
successes of the Boers and the revelation of their splendid fight- 
ing qualities have led many to predict a far longer and bloodier 
conflict than the causes of the war are thought to warrant. 

"Playing Horse" with the British.— "A suspicion is begin- 
ning to pervade the minds of persons who had expected fine work 
from the Boers, but have been disappointed in their achievements 
thus far, that the gentle burghers have been playing horse with 
the British. There has been something almost disgusting to their 
admirers in the manner they have run away whenever the British 
started after them. Why should they have run away from Glen- 
coe? Apparently they had a position of advantage on the hills 
from which they could have stopped General White'sentirearmy, 
but they withdrew. It was noticed, however, that the only Brit- 
ish troops that followed them — the Hussars — were surrounded and 
captured. They apparently retreated on Monday when there was 
no especial reason for it, but again the British troops that were 
detached and followed them on the flank were surrounded and 
captured. Everything that has got away from the main body of 
the British has been taken in, not excepting the mules that stam- 
peded with a battery. Now a light seems to break. Possibly 
these simple-minded people of the veldt have been playing to 
separate the enemy and repeat the old ttick of Napoleon of whip- 
ping them in detail. If this is in fact the game the Boers have 
been playing it puts the up-to-date military tactics of the British 
in a rather ridiculous light. There is one thing that goes to con- 
firm this view very forcibly, and that is the singular record that 
has been made by the artillery, according to the reports. In the 
Glencoe fight the Boer artillery, which bad all the advantage of 
position, was reported ' silenced ' after the British guns had been 
in action but a few minutes, and then the British infantry moved 




John- Bull : "Why. hit's a 'oroet nest yoa 'ave punched, Joseph, tnv 
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out for the assault. . . . The Boers knew that the British were 
accustomed to advance their infantry after the enemy's artillery 
has ceased firing, and this was practically certain to result in a 
separation of the forces. " — The Indianapolis Sentinel. 

Weak End of the Anglo-Saxon Alliance.— " The first words 
that went over the wires from New York to London on the issu- 
ance of the Boer ultimatum were that we were all with the British 
in the struggle to take place. We were for the Anglo-Saxon 
against all comers in Africa or anywhere else. But what has fol- 
lowed tells another story. First a mass-meeting in New York to 
voice the feelings of the old Dutch element there in sympathy 
with the kindred people of the South African republics. Irish- 
men spoke at the meeting as well as those of Dutch descent, and 
many other races helped to fill the ball. Next we hear of pro- 
Boer meetings planned in various parts of the country. Irish and 
Germans join at Columbus. Ohio, in making an anti-British 
demonstration. The Dutch clergymen of Chicago are preaching 
and consulting together for the extension of moral and material 
sympathy to their kindred across the sea. When Dutch-Ameri- 
cans there proposed a mass-meeting to denounce the imperial 
Anglo-Saxon design, Germans, Irishmen, Frenchmen, Bohe- 
mians, and men of other races came forward and said : ' You get a 
ball and we will fill it for you. ' And they would fill more than 
one regiment to join Kruger's forces if the way were clear. . . . 
Our political institutions not alone oppose an imperial career. 
The composition of our population opposes it, and with a power 
which politicians who have no regard for the principles and tra- 
ditions of the republic will be compelled to respect. The Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of the world through force must proceed without 
help from this quarter. " — The Springfield Republican. 

Not Fighting Afridis. — "The fundamental error of the British, 
from the War Office chiefs' down, has evidently been their false 
estimate of the enemy whom they have engaged. The affair at 
Glencoe, the battle at Ladysmith, and the intervening skirmishes 
have been conducted by the British in a manner that might have 
been employed with some assurance of success against the Afridis 
in India or the Dervishes in the Sudan. It was apparently be- 
lieved in the British camp that infantry charges, supported by the 
fire of a couple of Maxim guns, would stampede the Boers, as the 
black and brown men whom the British have been accustomed to 
fight would be stampeded by similar tactics. The victory at 
Glencoe undoubtedly confirmed the British in this belief ; but the 
capture of their battalions and supporting battery near Ladysmith 




should have undeceived them on this point, as the events of the 
campaign in Natal should have taught the British better than to 
try in the future to repeat the experiment of holding a line over 
forty miles long with 12,000 men against nearly thrice that num- 
ber of Boers. That sort of strategy may do very well in the 
Punjaub or on the Upper Nile, but not against an army of whites 
who are, man for man, the equals of the best British troops, and 
who are led and armed in the most approved European manner." 
— The Philadelphia Record. 

A Bitter Lesson.— "The British army has been forced to learn 
the art of war in defeat, and the lesson may be repeated even 
more bitterly ; but harsh a school as it is it teaches endurance to 
a brave people, as it taught it to us in our vastly severer trial of 
the Civil War. The British officers have learned that the strategy 
and tactics which served well against weak foes must be replaced 
by wiser and more skilful generalship against an enemy like the 
Boers. They are learning the weaknesses of their military sys- 
tem and organization, and are testing the quality of their officers 
in the ordeal of stoutly contested war fought on modern principles 
and with modern weapons. Tbns they will be able gradually to 
sift out the incompetent and discover the really masterful, as we 
had to do between 1861 and 1865. They will be less boastful ; 
they will not any longer take it for granted that a British uniform 
simply as such is everywhere irresistible. It is a lesson humili- 
ating to their pride and shattering to their self-confidence, but 
that it must be learned had long been evident to foreign observers 
competent to estimate the true value of the British army. For 
the first time in the experience of this generation of Englishmen 
they are finding out what war with a well-led army really is, and 
as they learn so painfully, perhaps they will begin to appreciate 
more adequately and justly the achievements of American arms 
in the Civil War, and in the war with Spain where we put in 
practise the lessons we had been taught in the most gigantic 
armed struggle in which our race has ever engaged." — The New 
York Sun. 

The Price Too Great.— "From the sturdy character and the 
unexpectedly developed tactical skill of the Afrikanders, in thus 
defeating some of England's best generals and troops, there rises 
the dark prospect of a long and bloody and devastating war, with 
results of doubtful benefit to either race or to humanity. The 
British will make a stubborn tight to retrieve their loss, since 
military prestige is at stake, and the Boers seem inclined to fight 
while life endures, in defense of what they hold as their dearest 
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THF.KE AKE OTHERS. 

Rrssu • "That's a terrible muscle Johnny Hull is working up just to trounce 
old Oom Paul." — The Minneapolis Journal. 



NRWS FROM THE FRONT. 
AS SEEN BY THE ENGLISH WAR DEPARTMENT : " Poor Oom 

Paul." (Invert Cartoon.)— The Minneapolis Tribune. 



CARTOON VIEWS OF THE CONFLICT. 
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rights. Such a war as this threatens to be of doubtful value to 
the progress of the world, and roust have a bad effect on the un- 
tutored races of the country. It were better it were stopped now, 
with mutual concessions on either side, which ought to be easier 
since each has a taste of the other's quality. "— The Brooklyn 
Standard- Union. 



• - 



BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 



BOOKER T. WASHINGTON'S PROGRAM FOR 
THE NEGRO. 

PROF. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, who has been telling 
the Southern white people (in an article in The Independ- 
ent) how they can help the negro by impartial franchise laws, 
writes another article (in The Atlantic Monthly) in which he 
give some advice to the negroes themselves. His advice is, in 
effect, that if they 
will reverse the 
old song and hang 
up the fiddle and 
the bow, and take 
down the shovel 
and the hoe, and 
become independ- 
ent farmers, the 
future of the race 
will hold more 
promises likely to 
secure substantial 
realization. The 
negro without the 
hoe, is, in short, in 
worse condition, 
both for his own 
good and the good 
of the race, than 
the negro with the 
hoe. Professor 
Washington says: 

"American slavery was a great curse to both races, and I 
should be the last to apologize for it ; but in the providence of 
God I believe that slavery laid the foundation for the solution of 
the problem that is now before us in the South. Under slavery, 
the negro was taught every trade, every industry, that furnishes 
the means of earning a living. Now if on this foundation, laid 
in a rather crude way, it is true, but a foundation nevertheless, 
we can gradually grow and improve, the future for us is bright. 
Let me be more specific. Agriculture is or has been the basic 
industry of nearly every race or nation that has succeeded. The 
negro got a knowledge of this under slavery ; hence in a large 
measure he is in possession of this industry in the South to-day. 
Taking the whole South. I should say that eighty per cent, of the 
negroes live by agriculture in some form, tho it is often a very 
primitive and crude form. The negro can buy land in the South, 
as a rule, wherever the white man can buy it, and at very low 
prices. Now, since the bulk of our people already have a founda- 
tion in agriculture, are at their best when living in the country 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, plainly, the best thing, the logi- 
cal thing, is to turn the larger part of our strength in a direction 
that will put the negroes among the most skilled agricultural 
people in the world. The man who has learned to do something 
better than any one else, has learned to do a common thing in an 
uncommon manner, has power and influence which no adverse 
surroundings can take from him. It is better to show a man how 
to make a place for himself than to put him in one that some one 
else has made for him. The negro who can make himself so 
conspicuous as a successful farmer, a large taxpayer, a wise 
helper of his fellow men, as to be placed in a position of trust and 
honor by natural selection, whether the position be political or 
not. is a hundredfold more secure in that position than one placed 
there by mere outside force or pressure. " 

Trade is the one field of activity in the South that knows no 
color line : 



"While i:i some other affairs race prejudice is strongly marked, 
in the matter of business, of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, there are few obstacles in the negro's way. A negro who 
produces or has for sale something that the community wants 
finds customers among white people as well as black. Upon 
equal sect rity, a negro can borrow money at the bank as readily 
as a whit.) man can. A bank in Birmingham, Ala., which has 
existed ten years, is officered and controlled wholly by negroes. 
This bank has white borrowers and white depositors. A grad- 
uate of the Tuskegee Institute keeps a well-appointed grocery 
store in Tuskegee, and he tells me that he sells about as many 
goods to one race as to the other. What I have said of the open- 
ing that awaits the negro in the business of agriculture is almost 
equally true of mechanics, manufacturing, and all the domestic 
arts. The field is before him and right about him." 

"But, "says Professor Washington, "I may be asked. Would 
you confine the negro to agriculture, mechanics, the domestic 
arts, etc ? " He replies : 

" Not at all ; but just now and for a number of years the stress 
should be laid along the lines that I have mentioned. We shall 
need and must have many teachers and ministers, some doctors 
and lawyers and statesmen, but these professional men will have 
a constituency or a foundation from which to draw support just 
in proportion as the race prospers along the economic lines that I 
have pointed out. During the first fifty or one hundred years of 
the life of any people, are not the economic occupations always 
given the greater attention ? This is not only the historic, but, 
I think, the common-sense view. If this generation will lay the 
material foundation, it will be the quickest and surest way for 
enabling later generations to succeed in the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and to surround themselves with some of the luxuries of life, 
if desired. What the race most needs now, in my opinion, is a 
whole army of men and women well trained to lead, and at the 
same time devote themselves to agriculture, mechanics, domestic 
employment, and business. * 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Southern 
negro is showing significant signs of industrial progress, and that 
his white neighbors are trying to help and encourage his efforts. 
The Atlanta Constitution considers the negro exhibit at the State 
fair in Atlanta one of the most important features of the exhibi- 
tion because it shows that a large proportion of the colored people 
of the State are honest and industrious. The Boston Transcript 
sees a sign of the times in the spectacle of two hundred and 
eighty colored workmen marching amicably in the ranks of a 
big labor parade with their white brethren at Richmond, Va., 
and lines of white people cheering them all along the line of 
march ; and another hopeful indication in the resolutions adopted 
by the Huntsville (Ala.) Industrial Convention, made up almost 
entirely of white people. The resolutions declared, in part : 

"We recommend the industrial education of the neurons throughout the 
South, and the opening to them of all avenues of industry, freed from any 
intimidation from any source whatever and under the protection of _iust 
laws for remunerating their services." 

The T ranscript says : "That is the kind of news that we like to 
get from the South, for it seems to indicate the dawning of a bet- 
ter day. " 

The International Commercial Congress.— The 

close of the Commercial Congressat Philadelphia, afteramonth's 
session, attended by delegates from every quarter of the globe, 
has elicited some comment. The Philadelphia Ledger thinks 
that if a session of the congress could be held there every year, it 
would result in making Philadelphia the world's greatest com- 
mercial center. The Baltimore American summarizes and com- 
ments on the recommendations of the congress as follows : 

" The congress discussed almost every subject relating to trade 
between the nations of the world, and in conclusion made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to this and to other governments : Por 
an international standard in trade-mark laws; for the establish- 
ment of a parcel-post system by this Government, and by all 
others that do not possess such a system ; for the assimilation of 
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trade statistics of all countries for the purpose of comparison ; for 
the establishment of an international bureau for the; collection 
and dissemination of agricultural reports ; placing on\record the 
earnest desire of the congress to secure lasting peace among the 
nations, and advocating the creation of international (courts of 
arbitration ; urging the construction of an interoceanic canal on 
the Western hemisphere at the earliest practical moment. These 
are all suggestions worth careful consideration by the nations. 
The increase in the commerce of the world, the establishment of 
new steamship lines running to almost every port, the demand 
that each country makes upon some other country for things that 
it needs, are bringing the nations in closer touch with one an- 
other, and give them a common interest in all that pertains to the 
improvement of the business between them. Obnoxious laws 
against trade from any country are gradually being repealed, and, 
while each country may hold tariff views of its own, based upon 
peculiar conditions existing within its territory, yet the practise 
of barring out the products of any one land from another is grad- 
ually dying out, and must soon disappear altogether. " 



PRESIDENT HADLEY ON TRUSTS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

WHILE our political economists are anxiously watching the 
trust movement — some with the hope that the Govern- 
ment will control the trusts, some with the fear that the trusts 
will control the Government — President Hadley, of Yale Uni- 
versity, himself a political economist of note, comes forward with 
the comforting theory that the whole problem will solve itself. 
In attempts to stop the present movement toward industrial con- 
solidation he has little faith, believing that such efforts will be as 
futile in the field of manufacture as they have been in that of rail- 
roads! The growth of these enterprises, he points out, gives a 
new and larger meaning to the word " trust. " for the managers of 
these great concerns have an immense power to injure or aid the 
public, as they choose. For this reason an increasing number of 
Socialists are urging that the Government itself enter the field, 
gain control of these vast enterprises, and conduct them for the 
general good. President Hadley (who writes in Scribner' s 
Magazine for November) finds that many are viewing such a 
possibility with no little alarm, in the thought that such an at- 
tempt will be the signal for "a decisive struggle between the 
forces of individualism and Socialism, of property and of num- 
bers." To those who see in the trust movement such alarming 
possibilities President Hadley points out that another movement 
—the approximation in character between public and private busi- 
ness — will no doubt rob the trust movement of its terrors, and 
make it pay tribute to the general, instead of to individual, pros- 
perity. He says : 

" It is quite within the limits of possibility that many of these 
enterprises will pass into government ownership in the immediate 
future ; but it is highly improbable that this tendency toward con- 
solidation is increasing the dangers of a conflict between individ- 
ualists and Socialists. Its net effect is to diminish these dangers 
by making the question of state ownership relatively unimpor- 
tant to the public as a whole. This may seem like a surprising 
statement, but there are a great many facts to justify it. There 
has been of late years, in connection with these movements 
toward consolidation, an approximation in character between pri- 
vate and public business. Formerly the two were sharply dis- 
tinguished ; to-day their methods are much closer to one another. 
Private business can do little more than pay interest on the capi- 
tal involved, because of the increased intensity of modern com- 
petition. Public business can do no less than pay interest on the 
capital involved, because of the increased vigilance of the tax- 
payers ; for the taxpayers will not tolerate a deficit which increases 
their burdens. But obviously the position of the consumer toward 
a private business which pays less than four per cent, is not likely 
to be very different from his position toward a public business 
which must pay more than three. The distinction from the finan- 
cial standpoint is thus reduced to a minimum ; nor is it much 
greater, if we look at the matter from the operating standpoint. 



The officers of a large private corporation have almost ceased to 
come into direct contact with the stockholders ; and to a nearly 
equal degree our public administrative officials who actually do 
the work have ceased to come into contact with the voters. The 
private officer no longer seeks sitnply to please the individual 
group of investors ; the public official no longer strives simply to 
please the individual group'of politicians. The man who does so 
is in either case charged, and rightly charged, with misunder- 
standing the duties of his office. The more completely the prin- 
ciples of civil-service reform are carried out, the closer does the 
similarity become. The responsibility of public and private offi- 
cials alike leads them to the exercise of technical skill and sound 
general principles of business policy, rather than to the help of 
influential private interests. Under these circumstances, the 
character of good public business and good private business be- 
comes so nearly alike that it makes comparatively little difference 
to most of us whether an enterprise is conducted by our voters or 
by our financiers. The one question to ask is, which method 
produces in any case the fewer specific abuses? We may look 
with confidence to the time when the question of state ownership 
of industrial enterprises will cease to be a broad popular issue, 
and become a business question ; which economic considerations 
may perhaps lead society to decide in favor of public control at 
one point and private control at some closely related point. There 
will, of course, always be a conflict between those who have more 
money than votes, who will desire to extend the sphere of com- 
mercial activity, and those who have more votes than money, 
who will desire to extend the sphere of political activity; but to 
the great majority of people, who have one vote and just money 
enough to support their families, it is not probable that this con- 
flict will ever create a general issue of the first importance.'' 



SOME FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN CITIES. 

ACTING on instructions from Congress, the Department of 
Labor at Washington issued in its September Bulletin sta- 
tistics relating to all the cities in the United States of a popula- 
tion of 30,000 or more. It was found that there were 140 such 
cities, and the statistics collected throw much interesting light on 
their status and development. 

The oldest city in the United States is Albany, N. Y. , which 
was incorporated in 1686. Philadelphia dating fifteen years later. 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia are the only American 
cities whose population runs into the millions. Some odd con- 
trasts are presented in the tables which give the area covered by 
the different cities. It appears that Taunton, Mass., occupies a 
territory greater than that of either Boston or Baltimore. New 
Orleans, a city of 285,000 inhabitants, covers 125,600 acres, while 
Newark. N. J. , with a population of about the same size, occupies 
less than 12,000 acres. One expects to find the manufacturing 
districts of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois closely 
packed ; but it is surprising to notice that Richmond, Va. . covers 
only 6,520 acres, and Louisville, Ky. , 12,800 acres, as compared 
with Duluth, Minn., and Des Moines, Iowa, which, with much 
smaller populations in each case, cover respectively 40,960 and 
34, 560 acres. 

The second table in the Bulletin deals with saloons, police 
force, and the number of arrests from drunkenness. Judging 
from the arrests made, it seems that Davenport, Iowa, is the 
most sober city in the United States, while San Francisco and 
Boston suffer most from drunkards. Several papers tried to find 
in this table some light that would help to elucidate temperance 
problems, but found the figures so confusing as to be of very lit- 
tle practical use. The New York Evening Post, for example, 
commenting on this part of the report, says : 

"It casts darkness rather than light upon the question. For 
example, Springfield. Mass., Manchester, N. H., and Utica, N. 
Y. . have each about 60.000 inhabitants. Utica is under the Raines 
law, Springfield under the high-license system of Massachusetts, 
and Manchester under nominal prohibition. The New Hamp- 
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shire city has no legal saloons, while Springfield has 47 and Utica 
252. But Manchester has had 1,456 arrests for drunkenness dur- 
ing the past year, while SpringBeld had 1,431. Still more re- 
markable is the record of only 765 arrests in Utica, or only about 
half as many as in Springfield, altho there are more than five 
times as many saloons. Almost as anomalous is the showing of 
only 383 arrests in Dayton. Ohio, with 400 saloons and 85,000 
people, while Hartford, Conn., with 77.000 people and but 219 
saloons, reported 2,460. There is no possible way of reconciling 
such extraordinary differences, except upon the theory that the 
police in some cities enforce the laws much more strictly than 
those of others, and ' run in drunks ' when men in the same con- 
dition elsewhere would be passed by. " 

The health statistics that show McKeesport, Pa., is perhaps 
the healthiest city in this country. Its rate of deaths from con- 
sumption is only 1.09 per thousand, as compared with 12 in Bos- 
ton and New York, and 26 in Denver, Colo.— due, of course, to 
the fact that consumptives resort to Denver from all parts of the 
country. The rate of 13.60 deaths per thousand from old age 
(considerably the highest on the list) , is accredited to Salt Lake 
City, a condition to account for which no theory has yet been 
brought forward. In Pittsburg and Chicago deaths from old age 
are only 2 per thousand. 

At a time when the extension of municipal functions is occupy- 
ing public attention, it is interesting to note the figures which 
relate to city ownership. Ninety-six cities own their water- 
supply, among the exceptions being Indianapolis, New Haven, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. Four have municipal gas- 
works — Duluth, Richmond, Toledo, and Wheeling — and thirteen 
own and operate electric-light plants. 
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fact. The Gazette cites a typical instance and comments as fol- 
lows: 

"On the southern slopes of Haleakala there is now to be seen, 
not an experiment, but a demonstration of the course of racial 
events on these islands. A vast tract of land lies on this slope, 
rising with gentle grades from the plains of the isthmus occupied 
by the Hawaiian Commercial Company, up to and above the 
frost line. The soil is rich. Fruits and vegetables grow with 
luxuriance. Corn makes excellent crops. With a good road, the 
owner of only ten acres of such land may sleep every night within 
the cold belt, and descend every morning to the warmer belt 
below. This region is ideal for the most satisfactory growth of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization in the tropics, because, if he wills it, the 
settler may find only half an hour's ride between the tropics and 
the temperate zones. 

"What is the situation? What is the outlook there? The 
Portuguese have settled on this tract and are doing well. Many, 
it is said five hundred, Japanese have taken land in Kula and 
Makawao, and are making excellent profits out of their agricul- 
tural work. Out of some hundreds of settlers are there any 
Americans? No. Yet the profits of agriculture in that section, 
to-day, would open the eyes of the small farmers of America. . . . 
While there is much waving of the flag over the islands with the 
patriotic shout that the islands must be Americanized, day by 
day, step by step, the men of other nationalities are becoming 
the bone and the sinew of the people. One looking upon these 
prosperous people preoccupying the land, must' regard the case 
of American settlement in this region as almost hopeless. ... It 
is simply idle to say that the American farmer can or will sup- 
plant the Portuguese or the Orientals." 
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Socialism and the Flag.— Amid the many current com- 
ments on the Stars and Stripes, seemingly called out by the Pres- 
ident's frequent allusions to the flag on bis Western trip, is a dis- 
cussion in The People (New York) , an organ of the Socialist 
Labor Party, as to whether a true Socialist should, if forced to 
choose, wave the red flag of international Socialism or the Ameri- 
can Stars and Stripes. The editor of The People decides that 
while a Socialist can consistently swear allegiance to our Govern- 
ment And bear arms against any foreign foe, he must choose the 
red flag whenever that is opposed to the red, white, and blue. 
He says : 

"Recognizing that the triumph of Liberty and Equality, for 
which the Stars and Stripes once stood, is inseparable from the 
triumph of international Socialism ; recognizing that the downfall 
of the states and civilizations represented by the various national 
flags of to-day is merely a stepping-stone toward a higher and 
nobler civilization, of which the fathers of this republic could 
never dream ; we say that when it comes to choosing between 
the red flag of the Socialist commonwealth which stands for the 
brotherhood of all men, and any national flag which stands for 
the rights of one nation as opposed to another and for the prerog- 
atives and privileges of one class to the detriment of another, we 
stand by the former. A man who deliberately chooses the latter 
says : 4 1 stand for the system of private property as opposed to 
collective ownership ; I stand for the right of exploitation of the 
workers, who do not own the means whereby to work, by the 
idlers who by fraud and robbery have come to own these means ; 
I stand for international strife and internecine war between the 
toilers of different tongues and races as against the brotherhood 
and solidarity of the workers of all countries, * No such person 
can consistently call himself a Socialist." 



Foreigners Occupying Hawaii.— The Hawaiian Ga- 
zette, of Honolulu, notes with regret that the Portuguese and 
Japanese are taking up the best lands in the Hawaiian Islands, 
to the exclusion of the Americans, who, it was expected, would 
go to the islands in large numbers after annexation became a 



AN UNAPPRECIATED VICTOR. 

Who is it, when a war's declared, 
That's always on the spot prepared. 
To keep his side from being snared? 
The censor. 

Who keeps the friends of those who fight 
Assured that everything's all right— 
Who sends them pleasant dreams at night ? 
The censor. 

Who spoils the angry foemen'saim, 
Who thwarts their plans and blocks their game, 
While they move forward, just the same? 
The censor. 

Who when the dickens is to pay, 
When all the rest are in dismay, 
With one stroke bravely saves the day? 
The censor. 

Who when the fight is over sees 
The earth strewn with dead enemies— 
Who is it strives so hard to please ? 
The censor. 

And who, despite His happy knack 
Of winning while he's falling back. 
Is always cursed at home, alack ? 
The censor. 

S. /■-. A'iser in The Chicago Times-Herald. 

THE Boers do not seem to aim to please. — The Chicago Record. 

Thanksgiving Day in the Philippines will be postponed until some other 
year.— The Philadelphia Ledger. 

Admiral Dewey is to be the "ancient mariner" and the "wedding 
guest" all in one.— The Boston Transcript. 

The Boers seem to have imposed upon the British army a system of rapid- 
fire promotion.— The Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 

ONE Presidency to which Dewey may be said to be fairly eligible is that 
of the Don't Worry Society.— /"//*' Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE Boers can be routed more times without losing ground than any 
other people who ever went to war. — lite Chicago Eventng Pest. 

Edward Atkinson's expression on Thanksgiving Day this year will in- 
dicate that he forgot to put any sugar in his cranberries.— The St. Louis 
G lobe- Democrat . 

England is beginning to think that the circumstance of Cape news coin- 
ing through the ocean is no reason for not taking it with a little salt. — The 
Philadelphia Times. 

ONE of the excessively worried newspapers prints a list of the towns in 
the Philippines which have been captured and then abandoned, to the in- 
surgents. It is noticeable that no town is mentioned which the Americans 
have failed to capture when they went afcer it.— 7 he St. flouts Globe-Dctrto- 
crat. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



SIR HENRY IRVING IN "ROBESPIERRE." 

' THE appearance of Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
* in Sardou's spectacular play of "Robespierre" is doubtless 
the leading dramatic event of the season and has furnished an 
opportunity for an extraordinarily cordial greeting to the great 
actor upon his return to this country. We some time ago gave 
an account of the production of this drama in London (see The 
Literary Digest, May 13) . The consensus of the best American 
criticism is in agreement with the opinions of the London critics 
that the play in itself is not great, tho containing elements of 
strength ; but that it depends largely for its success upon the sub- 
tle skill of the great actor who takes its title r61e ; and to a con- 
siderable extent also upon the admirable staging and the magnifi- 
cent spectacular effects and tableaux. The play is pronounced 
to be one of the most ambitious and artistically complete stage 
efforts ever seen in this country, and contains sixty-seven speak- 
ing parts, besides twice that number of supernumeraries. The 
title r61e was written especially for Sir Henry Irving, and is sub- 
tle, complex, and full of difficult passages furnishing opportunity 
for an interpreter of first-rate genius. On the other hand. Miss 
Terry's part is slight and thankless, and she is decidedly at a 
disadvantage. The following risumt of the plot is given in the 
New York Evening Post (October 31) : 

" In the opening scene Clarisse de Malucon, a royalist widow 
of the guillotine, is trying to arrange for her escape from France 
with her niece and her son, the illegitimate offspring of Robes- 
pierre, who had ruined and deserted her nearly twenty years be- 
fore. She confides her history to an old friend, who is in Paris 
as an emissary from the British Government to Robespierre , and 
their interview is interrupted by the arrival of the ' Incorruptible ' 
himself, who catches sight of her as she retreats, and, fearing 
treachery, causes her arrest, without the least suspicion of her 
identity or of the existence of his son, Ollivier. The latter, an 
ardent royalist, maddened by the arrest of bis mother, recklessly 
and furiously denounces Robespierre in public, when officiating 
at the feast of the Supreme Being, and is promptly taken off to 
prison. In the ensuing act Robespierre, believing that the boy 
is a conspirator, examines him privately, and from papers found 
in his possession learns the secret of his birth. 

"This strong situation is managed with all Sardou's dexterity. 
Robespierre, who dares not reveal the truth, knows that Clarisse 
is in prison and is in agonies of apprehension for her fate, but is 
ignorant of the name under which she has been arrested, and the 
lad obstinately refuses to enlighten him, naturally mistaking the 
object of his inquiries. In the end. however, Ollivier inadver- 
tently lets slip a clew, and Robespierre succeeds in conveying 
Clarisse and her niece to a place of safety, where he presently 
joins them. Then follows what is, perhaps, the most moving 
scene in the play. While Robespierre is explaining to bis former 
betrothed his plans for her flight, word is brought to him that his 
enemies have caused the removal of the boy to the Conciergerie. 
and at the same moment the noise of the advancing tumbrils with 
prisoners on the road to execution is beard. Almost frantic, the 
one with remorse and the other with fear, the father and mother 
peep furtively through the shutters of the window, to see whether 
the luckless Ollivier is among the victims. The expedient is 
perilous, but Miss Terry and Irving employ it with wonderful 
effect, and the suspense is maintained admirably until the last 
tumbril has passed. The boy is not in it, and the mother falls 
back with the cry— strikingly effective in its selfish expression of 
intense relief — 'Thank God! They are all women!' It is not 
often that Sardou strikes so true a note as this 

" The play ends with a view of the stormy session of the Na- 
tional Convention, in which Robespierre is howled down by his 
opponents, and finally overthrown. In his despair he shoots him- 
self and dies in the arms of Clarisse, after assuring her of the 
safety of her son, who had been released by his intervention, and 
who had attended the convention with the intention of assassina- 
ting him." 



The same Journal thus speaks of the general merits of the 
acting : 

"Sir Henry's performance of Robespierre can not be said to 
display his genius in any new light, being practically an epitome 
— as Sardou doubtless designed it to be — of nearly all that he has 
done before in Matthias, Eugene Aram, Louis XI., and kindred 
parts. Nor does the impersonation do much to realize the ideal 
suggested by either pen or pencil ; but nevertheless it is, from its 
own point of view, which is set forth with considerable minute- 
ness in the opening scene, a wonderfully vital and fascinating bit 
of characterization. Perhaps the art of the actor was nowhere 
exhibited in more striking fashion than in the rapid, delicate, and 
bold delineation of swiftly changing moods in the interview with 
Vaughan in the first act. The craftiness, the intense suspicion 
and nervousness, the native shrewdness, the vengeful jealousy, 
and the fanatical conceit of the man were depicted with brilliant 
facility and sureness 

"Ellen Terry returns with unabated personal fascination, and 
acts with all her former charm and grace ; but the character of 
Clarisse de Melufon does not exhibit her best abilities in the 
clearest light Much of the melodramatic emotion of the part 
was beyond her, but her recital of her betrayal, in the first act, 
was exquisitely natural, hesitant, and pathetic, and in the later 
scenes, in the prison and at the window with. Robespierre, she 
acted with the unfailing instinct of the accomplished artist which 
she has so often proved herself to be. But it is not in this line 
that she has won or ever will win her chief triumphs. Few of 
the subordinate characters call for special mention." 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says : 

" ' Robespierre, ' which marked a big social occasion on its open- 
ing at the Knickerbocker last night, is a piece of regally attired 
mediocrity. Filled to the brim with good acting, brilliant man 
agement, dexterous dramatic carpentry, the real soul of it is 
small and comparatively cheap. For this nobody is to blame. . . 

"Sardou's latest effort is marked by his usual ability to do with 
extreme precision a number of things not too well worth doing. 
He has combined a few tested and successful dramatic episodes 
with a few generously spectacular scenes, all put together with 
such a knowledge of the insides of Brown, Smith, and Robinson 
that the mess of pottage is most surely won. It is the stage, not 
in the sense in which the stage is the material of a beautiful and 
enlightening art, the mirror of the depths, beauties and tragedies 
of life, but in the sense in which it is the equal of other useful 
and unideal machinery. The playwright has chosen a great sub- 
ject, capable of being treated as a great tragedy, but he has in 
himself the soul not of a tragedian but of an artisan. . . . Some 
of the scenes give us flashes of feeling into the Revolution, that 
great reality, that great myth, and in the leading r61e, if not the 
historical Robespierre, we get, less through the playwright than 
the actor, a creation partly only intelligent, but partly great. " 

Less severely critical views are taken by Mr. William Winter 
in the New York Tribune and by Mr. Clement Scott in The 
Herald. Mr. Winter says : 

"Mr. Sardou has constructed a drama that, for the fulfilment of 
his purpose, is literally perfect. It contains, indeed, an abun 
dance of scenic spectacle, but its pictures are naturally, inti- 
mately, and inextricably twined with its action, and, in each in- 
stance, its pictorial effect is deduced from the development of its 
story and is an indispensable part of its movement. . . . Henry 
Irving's greatness in Robespierre is not simply his even, consist- 
ent, and potential assumption of the character, bis preservation 
of the French atmosphere and sustainment of the French manner 
— conveying, and brilliantly vitalizing, a suggestion, at least 
credible to fancy, of what Robespierre and bis times might actu- 
ally have been — but his impartment of a massive and universal 
type of experience, that reaches every conscience and touches 
every heart. To an actor of his wide culture and splendid skill 
the execution is comparatively easy ; melodramatic execution, 
indeed, is usually easy to any proficient player. The difficulty is 
to overwhelm the imagination and the feelings with an irresistible 
sense of reality and truth— an achievement only possible to the 
inherent authority and power of genius. Those are the attributes 
that have given this actor his leadership, and, tho he has acted 
greater, more imaginative, and more complex parts than Robes- 
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pierre, he has never shown those attributes more decisively than 
in this performance." 

Mr. Clement Scott thinks that the London critics were mistaken 
in their carping estimate of "Robespierre.'' "In England," he 
says, "the sticklers for accuracy in history fall foul of Sardou's 
play as they always do, altho scarcely two historians ever agree 
on the simplest matters of fact. " Sardou, he thinks, can afford 
to err with Shakespeare and other great dramatists and novelists. 
He continues : 

"'A magnificent stage production, unexampled stage manage- 
ment, and Henry Irving never acted better in his life. ' 

" When he came to the great scene with the son — the first dra- 
matic moment of the play — he astonished us with his variety, his 
subtlety, and his unaffected pathos. The whole audience rose at 
the actor, and he was called out over half a dozen times. From 
this point all was easy sailing. The ' vision scene ' was in the 
true Irving vein — grim and appalling — and when we came to the 
act of the Convention with Robespierre alone in the roaring babel 
and din I think the playgoers of New York will agree with me 
that the like of it has never been seen before here or in Germany. 
I know such a stage picture has never been presented in England." 



WITH IK MARVEL FROM COOPER TO POE. 

IN his second volume of chatty and "sociable" reminiscences 
("American Lands and Letters"), Mr. Donald Mitchell 
comes to us, bringing his sheaves with him, in chapters of retro- 
spection, at once kind and candid, for the delectation of the gray- 
beards and the inspiration of the youngsters. 

He begins with the time when boys were following the trail of 
"Leather-Stocking," and ends with the lugubrious note of Poe's 
"Raven." He recurs to the decade (1820-30) when the mail- 
carrier between Philadelphia and New York reckoned upon twelve 
hours as the measure of his "rapid transit"; and when it was 
accounted a wonder that Cooper, the actor, from his home on the 
Schuylkill, should undertake to play on alternate nights in the 
two great cities. Those were the days when the Careys of Phila- 
delphia reprinted, by arrangement with Constable, the Waverley 
novels, and despatched the early copies, with phenomenal enter- 
prise, by a chartered coach, over hill and dale, for the supply of 
New York. 

It is a pleasant story that Mr. Mitchell tells of the founding of 
Round- Hill School, when Dr. Cogswell and Bancroft laid their 
sapient pates together to make, on the banks of the Connecticut, 
a boys' school that should eclipse the academies of Exeter and 
Andover : 

"A boy might have his garden if he would, or his carpenter- 
bench, if his tastes ran in that direction. There were native 
teachers, specially imported, of Italian, French, and German, and 
an English master of deportment ; even the carving of a fowl and 
other arts and graces of the table were not neglected." 

No wonder it was a favorite school. Boys far away sniffed the 
odors of its larder. But the pace they set was exhausting ; ex- 
penses were heavy, there was no endowment. After some seven 
or eight years Bancroft withdrew from the enterprise, worsted 
in hope and purse. Then came bankruptcy ; and Round-Hill 
School was henceforth but a memory. 

From Bancroft and George P. Marsh and Horace Bushnell to 
N. P. Willis is a far cry — Willis, he of the blue eyes and flaxen 
locks, of the engaging ways and the degagi manners. His was 
the strong inclination for social life and its festive regalements, 
toward which his poems opened a flowery path. His diary takes 
note of a collection he had made of French slippers, " From the 
prettiest feet in the world (known to me)." Mr. Mitchell writes : 

" Few men could have written sympathetically of Willis. Much 
of his work was brilliant persiflage ; it shrank under the critical 
touch. . . . It might also be said that his accomplishments undid 



him. He was overfond of putting his thoughts (or rather his ob- 
servations and suggestions) into a finical millinery of language. " 

Willis established The American Monthly, where the names 
of Hawthorne, Rufus Dawes, Grenville Mellen, James Percival, 
and Mrs. Sigourney "bob up and down"; and he wrote occa- 
sionally for the Boston Recorder. But there were glances of 
misgiving "from under critical Cambridge brows," at the flip- 
pant, frisky measures of this Yale Hyacinth. Even the old Park 
Church, remarkably free from Unitarian proclivities, was inclined 
to discipline the young poet of Absalom and Hagar, who could 
not forego his liking for the footlights. 

Then the New York Mirror, with George P. Morris and Theo- 
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dore Fay, sends him to Europe, where, as attache" to the Ameri- 
can Legation, he has the run of all good things that are going : 

"Mustapha deluges him with attar of roses, and the silken 
trousers of the Grand Bazar rustle on bis ear ; nargiles, spice- 
wood beads, and embroidered slippers complete the tale of de- 
lights from which he wends toward Syrian horizons — journeying 
with Smyrniotes and reveling with gypsies of Sardis. * 

In 1836 he returned to American drawing-rooms; but his was 
an impossible figure for the undress of the country. "He im- 
presses one as a bird of too fine plumage for much scratching. 
His best is only 1 By the Way ' " : 

" A corypheus of letters ! Always sought after as a patron ; al- 
ways kindly to beginners, and ready with helping words ; always 
cited, yet not noisily insistent, or placarding himself by brag- 
gadocio; never exploiting his personality for business purposes ; 
having scorn for all vulgarities — even noise." 

In 1S40, John R. Bartlett. who made the "Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms," had his book-shop under the Astor House. Hither 
came George P. Marsh and Dr. Francis, with Tuckerman and 
Dr. Hawks, and sometimes a spectacled man who had lost a leg. 
and who was known by certain novels and poems ; especially by 
that jingling song, dear to the hearts of the youngsters of that 
day : 



"Sparkling and bright, in liquid litfht, 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in." 
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This was Charles Fenno Hoffman, the author of "Greyslaer" and 
the "Vigil of Faith," who afterward lingered for thirty-seven 
years in a Harrisburg asylum, "a mind distraught." Mr. Mitchell 
saw him there, "his physical buoyancy not broken down, living 
amid a great host of illusions, placid but distraught." 

Next we read of William Gilmore Simms, who wrote "Guy 
Rivers" and "The Yemasee," the typical South Carolinian, brisk 
and alert, friendly, hospitable, but full of intellectual audacities 
and combative self-assertion. And John P. Kennedy, of Mary- 
land, genial and gracious, with the courtliness of the old school, 
who told the stories of "Swallow Barn " and " Horseshoe Robin- 
son." And Dr. Bird, of Philadelphia, who fitted the loud histri- 
onics of Forrest with the bouncing, bawling tragedy of " Sparta - 
cus, " in the days when Martin Van Buren was President. 

When the talk turns upon Emerson, we suspect the presence of 
a furtive smile here and there between the Mitchell lines, as when 
he tells us that Emerson's high thought "often reached spiritual 
altitudes whither the front rank of preachers never climbed." 
" Hence there was lacking that high fellowship which might have 
strengthened and stayed him, and the want of which sometimes 
broke over him with a blighting sense of loneliness." Which in- 
evitably recalls the happy pithiness of Mark Twain—" Be good, 
and you'll be lonesome!" Hence the sage, as he himself in- 
formed Carlyle, just "sat and read and wrote — with most frag- 
mentary result — paragraphs incompressible, each sentence an in- 
finitely repellent particle. " 

Mr. Mitchell confesses himself compelled to question if that de- 
lightful biography of Emerson (by Dr. Holmes) was committed 
to judicious hands. A lithe and witty Montaigne, he thinks, can 
not interpret for us a broad-shouldered Plato. " His own piquant 
humor bubbles up through all the chinks of the story, and makes 
us forget the subject in the narrator. " 

The Rev. Henry James talks of Emerson's "prim and bloodless 
friendship." Few could get near him — Margaret Fuller never, 
Hawthorne never, James never. Most of the people he sees in 
his own house, he says, he sees across a gulf : 

"About the weather, or his neighbor's pigs, or Thoreau's bean- 
patch, he could warm ; but if one dropped such topics to talk 
about the soul, or immortality, he froze. His own healthy re- 
volt, perhaps, against the desolating tyranny of bis own Tall 
Talk. He implores Thoreau to teach him the use of a hoe, and 
threatens to write to George Ripley his Views on the subject of 
Brook Farm." 

As for Ripley himself, honest, earnest enthusiast, he did not 
take kindly to Hawthorne— at least not to "The Blithedale Ro- 
mance " : "I remember once asking him — in that dingy Tribune 
office — after the religious tendencies or utterances of Hawthorne, 
in those Brook-Farm days. He said bluntly, 'There were none. 
No reverence in his nature. '" 

Of Theodore Parker, we are told, with wholesome candor, that 
the tlite of society were always shy of him ; that he was not 
amenable to high social laws : 

*' Edward Everett, or Prescott, or other such, would have been 
shocked in their genteelest fibers at the spectacle of a man in 
careless or disordered toilet thundering from the platform of a 
music-ball, about the Eternal Father — as if he knew Him. . . . 
They might admire, but they resented his lack of respect for 
proper formulae of conduct ; and to their ears his heaviest thun- 
ders of damnation — whether for a Mexican war or a fugitive slave 
law — were ugiy thunders. " 

Mr. Mitchell tells us of Margaret Fuller, the sybil of the curled 
locks and the high forehead, the beautiful arms and the half- 
closed eyes, "and the overlaced corsage," launching into her rap- 
turous but unmethodical talks. She never ceased to belabor 
Longfellow, in hystericky fashion, for his allegiance to British 
traditions, and for setting the nightingale singing where the 
Bob-o' -Lincoln should have trilled his roundelay; "she foretold 



disaster and wreck for the literary reputation of the author of 
' Parson Wilbur, ' and Mr. Lowell repaid her in kind." 

It is funny to read of Bronson Alcott, him of the " Orphic say 
ings," "with an exceptional aptness for empty pockets," taking 
lessons in gardening from Thoreau, while his son, following in 
critical anxiety, cries, " Don't dig your legs, father ! " 

We read of Hawthorne at fifty : 

"Strong, erect, broad-shouldered, alert. ... No arrogance, 
no assurance even, but rather there hung about his manner and 
bis speech a cloud of self-distrust, of malaise, as if he were on 
the defensive in respect of his own quietudes, and determined to 
rest there. Withal, it was a winning shyness; and, when — 
somewhat later — his friend Ticknor tapped him on the shoulder, 
and told him bow some lad wanted to be presented, there was 
something almost painful in the abashed manner with which the 
famous author awaited a schoolboy's homage." 

Of Dr. Holmes, we are told that it is not his eloquence, not his 
wit, not his poetry even, least of all his "fine writing" — but his 
New England gumption, which is to be set atop of all the rest as 
the arch quality that made the "Autocrat" a book to be followed 
with Montaigne, and Goldsmith, and Elia, on the handiest shelves 
of our libraries. 

There is no attempt here to follow, piece by piece, the parti- 
colored patchwork that goes to the making of the pitiful story of 
Edgar Poe. Whether by prenatal influences or forces of educa- 
tion, the moral sense was never strong in him — nor any harassing 
sense of the want of such a sense. "He used a helpful untruth 
as freely, and with as little compunction, as a man astray in a 
bog would set his foot upon a sound clod, which for a time might 
help to hold him from the mire." And so he found only admira- 
tion—only canny distrust when he looked, through filmy eyes, 
for welcome and heart's ease : 

"I remember well with what gusto and unction the poet-editor 
(Colton) of the old Whig Review read over to me in bis ram- 
shackle Nassau Street office that poem of ' The Raven ' — before 
yet it had gone into type ; and as he closed with oratorical effect 
the last refrain, he declared, with an emphasis that shook his 
flaxen locks, 'That is amazing — amazing!' ... If the author 
had been secured to the amount of a couple of pennies for each 
issue of that bit of verse, all his wants would have been relieved. " 

We read here of the prosphorescent glitter in all that Poe has 
touched, of the humanities that are lacking — "even the blood- 
stains on the robes of the Mme. Madeleine are dreadfully out of 
place ; such phantasms never bleed." Tho all juggleries of sound 
are under his hand, all the resonance of brazen instruments, there 
are no such heart-healing melodies — Miltonian, Wordsworthian, 
Shakespearian — as bewitch the ear and haunt the heart . 

"There are marble memorials of Poe, which will be guarded 
and cherished, but there is no ' Adonais, ' no 'Lycidas,' no mur- 
murous beat of such lament and resignation as belong to 'In 
Memoriam.' Only 'The Raven,' never flitting, still keeps up 
from year to year, and will from century to century, that wail of 
Nevermore ! " 



The Author of "A Double Thread."— Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, whose story leads all novels of the year in 
England, tells a number of interesting things about herself and 
her book through a recent interview in the London Daily 
Graphic. She spent fully a twelvemonth upon "A Double 
Thread," tho her previous book, "Concerning Isabel Carnaby," 
was finished in four months. We quote from the New York 
Press (October 22) the following rfsumi of the interview : 

"She can not remember what she calls a 'pre-literary stage ' in 
her life, and says that when she was a mere child she devoted all 
the time she could spare from play to the writing of stories and 
of verses. The first of her efforts to be printed was a rimed de- 
scription of a bazar which she supplied to a local paper solely 
for the joy of seeing it in print. The first work for which she 
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was paid was a short poem, which a magazine published. Miss 
Fowler maintained that even had she met with no encouragement 
' she would have kept on, and said that she would write novels 
to-day just the same if she knew no better fate than the waste- 
basket awaited them. She says she seldom puts real people into 
a book, and if ever she utilizes a character which she knows, it is 
only a certain side of that character. Choosing her titles. Miss 
Fowler says, is the hardest work of all. She is working at a 
novel which, however, will not be published until next year at 
the earliest. 

"Miss Fowler gives it as her opinion that women writers have 
fewer difficulties to face than men. She says that, after all, men 
make public opinion, and they are more lenient to women than 
to each other. When asked if she had traveled much, Miss 
Fowler replied that she had not, her wandering being limited to 
tours in England and Scotland. She added a question which 
sounds like some of those in her books : ' Where is the advantage 
of being born on an island if you go off it ? ' " 



KIPLING AND THE ENGLISH SCHOOLBOY. 

I T can not be said that the critics who have thus far expressed 
*■ their opinion of Mr. Kipling's latest story, dealing with life at 
Eton, are unanimously convinced that be has succeeded to any 
extraordinary degree in delineating schoolboy nature. Of course, 
it is recognized that the task is a peculiarly difficult one, for the 
schoolboy is capricious and exists in many varieties. One school 
type differs from that of another school, and one era of school 
history from another era. The conditions of life depicted in 
"Tom Brown's School Days at Rugby, "for instance, have already 
passed away ; and no one can fail to observe how great the dif- 
ference is who compares that book with Kipling's "Stalky & Co. " 

Among the English literary journals, most of which speak of 
the book with favor if not with enthusiasm, the London Spectator 
takes rather the most favorable view. It says : 

"We are not going to attempt to tell the story of the book be- 
fore us. We should but spoil its good things in the process. 
There is, however, one episode in the book which lends itself to 
the art of the reviewer. It is the chapter called 'The Flag of 
Their Country. ' For sheer insight into the heart of the boy, for 
subtle psychological analysis, for conception and appreciation of 
a most delicate and difficult moral situation, we have seldom read 
anything approaching this fascinating study of the emotions of 
boyhood. But we despair of giving our readers anything like a 
true conception of this wonderful study in patriotism. All we 
can do is to advise our readers to go to the book itself. 'The 
Flag of Their Country ' can not fail to move them, while in the 
rest of the book they will find abundant food for laughter. Of 
course, there are faults in the book — a certain metallic clash in 
the prose-rhythm is the chief — but take it as a whole, we deem 
it to be entirely worthy of Mr. Kipling's genius. We need not 
say more. " 

The St. James's Gazette says : 

"The volume is so characteristic of its author that of course 
everybody will read it. It is in its way, too, a lesson to masters. 
We can only hope that their lives will not be made much more 
dangerous by Mr Kipling's 'tips ' in the art of annoying them. 
If the details of school-life are rather questionable, the 'tone ' is 
that of one who realizes the value of our English system. Viril- 
ity and resourcefulness, even with mischievousness, are still the 
ideal ; and our Stalkies, while playing resentful pranks on ' Mr. 
King, ' can yet devote some of their energies to making things 
uncommonly hot for the bullies ' Campbell ' and ' Sef ton. ' The 
fatuous commonplaces of a self-assertive M.P, who makes a 
speech about the honor of the flag, are just as much 'rot ' to the 
reserved nature of the schoolboy — ' the reserve of a boy, ' says Mr. 
Kipling, finely, "is tenfold deeper than the reserve of a maid ' — as 
the goody-goody imaginings of ' Eric. ' Their capacity for hero- 
worship is immense; let them, therefore, have real heroes, their 
Old Boys or their Head, to admire or imitate. These broad 
effects are brought out by Mr. Kipling with his usual vigor. And 
some of his incidental characters are excellently drawn ; the Ser- 



geant and the different types of master. The actual boys. Stalky, 
McTurk, and Beetle, strike us as being unnaturally articulate, 
even in their unmixed naturalism of vocabulary But, then, if 
they bad not been, we could not have had the book." 

The Academy, which stands somewhat alone in its severe esti- 
mate of the book, says that the impression of school-life conveyed 
by the story is as false as that of Dean Farrar's "Eric," and that 
as usual Mr. Kipling's infatuation for might carries him away 
into an unreal region which is a caricature of actual schoolboy 
life.' The real schoolboy is neither the sentimental "Molly" of 
Dean Farrar nor the extraordinary mixture of preternatural intel- 
lect and daring delineated by Kipling : 

"The real boy comes somewhere between the two; you will 
find more of him in ' Tom Brown ' and ' Tom Sawyer ' than any- 
where else. Mr. Kipling for once is caught tripping. In bis en- 
deavor to recapture his youth he has remembered everything but 
youth's immaturity. The escapades of youth are here, the joy of 
living, the high spirits ; but a cleverness beyond all credence has 
been superimposed The attempt to make forcible dialog and 
successful strategy has been too much for the author, and fidelity 
to the fact has gone overboard in the interests of the yarn. We 
cannot believe that even at Westward Ho! Mr. Kipling's own 
school, three boys ever existed with so complete a theory of life, 
such rapid and accurate powers of deduction, such uncanny sagac- 
ity, such unwavering disregard of the feelings of others, and such 
brutal and unflagging wit, as Stalky, McTurk, and Beetle. Mr. 
Kipling is entitled to idealize his puppets if he likes, and yet we 
have for so long come to look to him for genuine efforts to depict 
people as they are that it is with difficulty that the mind is ad- 
justed to this new phase. We shall express the matter more 
clearly, perhaps, by saying that in these narratives of the ad- 
ventures of three boys for the discomfiture of masters or other 
enemies, and the glorification of themselves, the thought, the 
arrangement, and the orderly accomplishment are adult ; the con- 
ditions and language — and that only approximately— alone being 
boyish. Now altho the child is the father of the man, and all the 
rest of it, tbere is yet a vast difference between a boy's ways and 
a man's ways. Mr. Kipling seems to us to have overlooked that 
difference altogether. 

" He has also so overdone the book that it has to be pronounced 
his least satisfactory work. There is a piling on of youthful 
brutality beyond all need, a lack of selective skill. Had Stalky 
& Co.' been a whole-hearted attempt at realism, a genuine effort 
to portray the boy. we should make no such objections. But it is 
nothing of the kind ; the whole boy, indeed, would no more bear 
setting down in black and white than the whole man. Realism 
being, then, out of the question, it remains that Mr. Kipling 
might have made a far better book. For the moment his instinct 
for the best stories has left him ; he has let in a very flood of the 
second best. " 

Mr. Herbert Jamieson, writing to The Academy (October 21), 
says : 

"The writer in The Academy seem to me to have pronounced 
a true and sound verdict upon ' Stalky & Co. ' One hopes that it 
is an illusion, and yet the thought comes again and again that 
Mr. Kipling's later productions are by no means equal to the 
earlier work which made him famous. With the gain of vitality 
has he not lost in a serious degree his admirable art of self- 
restraint? Compare, for instance, these rough, ragged, almost 
formless sketches of boy life, with their wearying waste of dialog 
leading practically nowhere, and the crisp, artistic reticence which 
made ' Plain Tales from the Hills ' almost perfect models of short 
stories. 

"Is it a fancy, too, that Mr. Kipling's humanity has waned? 
Where is now the kindly heart-power which one found so moving 
in 'The Light that Failed'? Despite the brilliant technical 
knowledge displayed in 'The Day's Work, ' one sighed for a little 
human nature — something more spiritually satisfying than the 
superficial mention of things. " 

The American papers for the most part take a rather less favor- 
able view of the book than that of the English reviews. Litera- 
ture (October 27) says : 

"As regards execution and literary quality, 'Stalky & Co.' is 
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nowhere quite up to Mr. Kipling's highest mark, but sinks rarely 
below his average. Events move and characters live — even the 
slightest. . . . The best of the stories are the two entitled 'Slaves 
of the Lamp ' ; the worst that called 'A Little Prep., ' which is 
disfigured by the apotheosis of the Head, who sucks diphtheria 
through a tube from a boy's throat. Presumably the incident is 
founded on fact ; and, told as a fact with names and places, it 
would be memorable. But it is not seemly in the guise of fiction. 
Invention is too cheap, and heroes should not be adorned even 
with gold that looks like tinsel." 

The critic of The Criterion (Mr. J. P. Coughlan) is severe upon 
Mr. Kipling for what he calls his poor judgment in holding up to 
our admiration such a set of "young cads. " He says : 

"There is no more delightful boy on the face of the earth than 
the British schoolboy when he is a clean, healthy, boyish young- 
ster. There is no more exasperating little monster on the face of 
the earth than the British schoolboy when he is a slangy, caddish, 
self-stuffed young cub. 

"The trio of heroes of Mr. Kipling's latest stories, Stalky, 
Beetle, and McTurk, are unlicked young cubs. To you, perhaps, 
in the pages of a book, not knowing the British schoolboy, they 
may appear pleasing, even lovable, little blackguards ; but to one 
who knows his English college, they are of another sort. So 
excellently, so artistically, has Mr. Kipling developed one side of 
their characters, that one who knows intimately the habits of the 
young Briton at college can not fail to see this other, more un- 
pleasing side. 

"I am confident that the schoolfellows of the insufferable) 
Stalky, the McTurk, and Beetle, regarded them as unmitigated 
young prigs. The pity of it is that Mr. Kipling seems to be sin- 
cere in holding them up to a growing generation as models of 
what sturdy, belligerent youngsters ought to be. He is carried 
away by their fighting, quarrelsome qualities, by their truly Brit- 
ish self-containedness, and neglects to make them mannish boys 
in other respects. They are full of what in youth stands for what 
is in later years the imperial idea in its worst sense. " 

The English schoolmaster apparently ought to know whether 
Kipling has or has not succeeded in his picture of the English 
schoolboy ; but even here counsel is divided. One assistant mas- 
ter writes to the London Chronicle as follows : 

"Rudyard Kipling has succeeded to my mind in writing a book 
which ought to impress upon schoolmasters the two ideas which 
the nature of their profession renders most difficult for them to 
grasp — namely, that there is some good even in the "lout who 
will neither work nor play, ' and that there is a very strong ten- 
dency in the mind of a pedagog to condemn a boy according to 
more or less enlightened but always arbitrary standards, instead 
of assuming 'good ' in the boy and trying to find what form it 
takes. 

"The average schoolmaster has no need of Tom Hughes to 
teach him to sympathize with the Tom Brown type of boy, but 
apparently even Rudyard Kipling is not big enough to teach him 
to sympathize with the Stalky type." 

Still another assistant master says in the same paper : 

"After some years of teaching experience, fate has assigned me 
the position of an assistant master in Mr. Kipling's old school. I 
may say at once that (luckily for them !) 'Stalkys ' and their Co. 's 
are conspicuously absent from our numbers. The youth who con- 
sistently cuts games, cheeks masters and prefects, smokes, swears, 
and generally behaves like an unmitigated cad in the making, is 
apt to be liked neither by boys nor masters. He is also apt either 
to be licked into shape fairly promptly or to be gently but firmly 
removed from the school lists 

"Mr. Kipling has written a book of school life unlike boys now 
and equally unlike as regards boys then. ' Beat on us with many 
rods, ' quotha ! But if 'Stalky' and his friends had been half 
what they are depicted, there had not been rods enough in Devoa 
to meet their case. " 

But perhaps the schoolboy himself should be allowed to decide 
the dispute between masters and critics. Here is what one (?) 
says, in the London Outlook : 

" 7 he Outlook, I imagine, is a good sort of paper, which will 
let a fellow have his say when it's important. I think it's 



awfully important that the public should know what schoolboys 
think of "Stalky & Co. ' We are all reading it. You know. Kip- 
ling is a really good writer, with no sort of gibberish about love 
and fooling and starlight. 'Captains Courageous ' was stunning, 
and ' Barrack-Room Ballads ' knocks Chevalier's songs into fits. 

"But 'Stalky & Co.' is quite another color. I do not mean to 
say that the boys are not boys. But what I do mean is that these 
giddy blighters are unmitigated bounders. I never heard of this 
wonderful college, nor has any other fellow in my House. But 
it appears to turn out a rummy set, and 1 hope our elders won't 
imagine we are like those howling Lazarites. It's a beastly 
shame if they do. At Eton we have some esprit de corps, and 
try to be sportsmen and gentlemen. To be a loafer is awful bad 
form, and this giddy Kipling crew never touch a bat or play 
footer. Whatever it may have been in old times, it's now infra 
dig. to be 'swished,' while these blighters get caned once a 
week. 

"The beaks [masters] are more second-rate than the fellows, 
and the Head, who is meant for a hero, is a sarcastic cynic. And 
that's the sort of Tommy Rotter none of us can stand. When 
fellows are not allowed to smoke, it's playing it awfully low down 
for a master to be puffing his pipe when he comes to a chap's 
room. 

"Of course, there's lot that's right-down good stuff in the book 
and is really not bunkum, if you remember that these are not 
public schoolboys. There's plenty of fun in us, but we don't tell 
deliberate lies, nor do we care a red cent if our school pays four 
per cent. I am sure our 'sock ' shops [pastrycook's] down-town 
— Leyton's, Brown's, and the rest — must pay four hundred per 
cent. If ever I write a book and stick boys like Beetle and 
McTurk, not to say a 'sop ' like Tulke, or a cad like Sefton, I'll 
let the lot bail from a board school. It's all right giving ' Eric ' 
beans, but 'Tom Brown ' is the only true book, and that's forty 
years out of date. I know I'm rather raw as a critic, but all my 
division, except a few jossers no one thinks of asking, quite agree 
with me. Honest Injun (in Lower Fifth) . 

"Eton College, October 17." 



The New Harper-McClure Regime.— Wide interest 
has been shown in the reorganization going on in the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The New York daily papers 
attribute these changes to the new policy consequent upon the 
business alliance of this firm with that of Messrs. Doubleday & 
McClure. Among the changes which are reported in the daily 
press are the discontinuance of Harper' s Round Table and the 
transfer of its editor, Albert Lee, to the editorial staff of 
McClure' s Magazine. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is no longer 
to be editor of Harper' s Bazaar, and Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson 
has relinquished the editorship of Harper's Weekly. Mr. John 
W. Harper, president of the company, denies in the New York 
Tribune (October 27) the rumor that Mr. Henry M. Alden is to 
retire from the editorial chair of Harper' s Magazine. Neither, 
he says, is there any truth in the report that Mr. J. Pjerpont 
Morgan has invested a large sum of money in the corporation of 
Harper & Brothers. The new Harper-McClure Magazine, 
which is to be edited by James Finley, will make its first appear- 
ance in Jauuary. 



NOTES. 

The Academy says of Swinburne's sonnet on the war : " It is not patriotic 
poetry, it is not poetry of any kind ; it is hysteria." The Times, however, 
commends it and adds: "The lyrists of the music-halls and of 'musical 
comedy ' are not behind the poets in the strength with which they express 
their sentiments on the war." Alluding to this statement. The Westminster 
Gazette says that it decidedly prefer-: the "lyrist" to the regular poets, for 
the former at least write stanzas that can be comprehended, and that flow 
easily off the tongue— unlike those of Charles Algernon. 

Mk. J. M. Barrie appears to have anticipated in quite wondrous fashion 
the war news that has appeared in some of the London papers of late, ac- 
cording to The Westminster Gazette. Says that journal: "Readers of 
'When a Man's Single ' will remember a sub-editor who acquired the nick- 
name of Dicky Umbrage. One of the telegrams with which he had to deal 
concluded with the news that ' the Boers have taken umbrage.' The con- 
scientious journalist searched several atlases in vain to discover the locality 
of this latest achievement, and then courageously headed the paragraph 
with the line ' Capture of Umbrage by the Boers.' " 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



A FLY'S EYES AND WHAT THEY SEE. 

T T is difficult enough to put oneself in the place of a fellow 
man — to try to think as he thinks and to see as he sees ; but 
when we try to do the same for an insect as small as a fly, the 
difficulty becomes almost insurmountable. The task is essayed, 
however, by a writer in La Science Illustrle, M. Jacques Davia, 
who, arguing from what entomology and optics tell us of a fly's 

visual organs, proceeds not only 
to describe what the creature sees, 
but gives us what we may term 
a "fly's-eye view" of a man. 
Says M. Davia : 




-DIAGRAM OK A KLY'S EYE. 



" If we examine a fly 's head with 
the microscope we shall notice 
that it has two distinct kinds of 
eyes : large ones, placed on each 
side of the face, and little ones or 
'ocelli, ' disposed in triangular form on the vertex. 

" The large eyes form two convex protuberances and are com- 
posed of a multitude of juxtaposed hexagonal facets. 

"These facets appear to be about four thousand in number; 
they are not of the same size, those of the upper part being about 
y^ru inch in diameter and those of the lower part only about 
inch. 

" Fig. t represents one of these four thousand facets that com- 
pose a single eye. It is made up as follows : 
" i . Of a cornea C. 

"2. Of a crystalline cone T, placed behind the cornea and 
formed of sixteen different segments closely united and sur- 
rounded with pigment. 

"3. Of the retina R, which is in connection with the extremity 
of the crystalline cone and with a filament of the optic nerve. 

" Each, of the facets being immovable, as is also the large eye 
composed of them, it results that only the rays that are parallel to 
the axis of the cone can impress the optic nerve. 

"Thus, then, to quote the expression of Johannes Muller (' Phys- 
iology of the Senses ') , the image that a fly perceives, formed of 
thousands of separate 
points, each corresponding 
to a distinct part of the ex- 
terior visual field, 'must 
resemble a mosaic. ' 

"This is the best idea 
that one can form of the 
manner in which objects 
are depicted on the retina 
of these insects. 

"Let us now examine 
the ocelli. Each of these 
is made up as follows : 

" 1. A crystalline lens 
forming part of the gen- 
eral tegument of the body. 

" 2. A layer of transpar- 
ent cells. 

"3. A retina formed of 
a layer of cells that are 
like a rod at the front end 
and connect at the back 
with the filaments of the 
optic nerve. 

"4. Pigment. 

"The crystalline lens 
has a very accentuated 

convex form, it must have a very short focal length, and, the 
rods being very few, this eye can give a clear image of very 
near objects only. 

"To express our idea better, we may say that the ocelli of the 
fly are near-sighted. 

"It has been proved by experiment that animals instinctively 




KIG. 7. — A MAN, AS SEEN BY A FLY. 



measure the dimensions of objects that surround them by their 
own dimensions. 

"It is then easy for us to imagine the visual sensations of a rly 
that is 4 millimeters [J inchj high and about 6 millimeters 
inch] in average circumference, when it stands on the ground, 
at a distance of 25 centimeters [10 inches] from a man of ordinary 
height — say 1.7 meters [5 feet 7 inches]. 

"The toes of his shoes, about 6 centimeters [2^ inches] wide, 
will appear to it as sheds 9 meters [30 feet] wide would to us, 
jutting out about 6 meters [20 feet] with an approximate eleva- 
tion of 8 meters [26 feet] above the ground. 

"Looking up at the man it will see what to a human being 
would appear to be a colossal statue 700 meters [2.300 feet] high, 
diminishing in apparent size from below upward, till its head 
seems quite minute. The folds of his trousers up to the knee 
appear huge, while in the distance his hands, his waistcoat, and 
his mustache are barely visible. 

"But when our fly spreads its wings and lights on the man's 
hand — then the wrinkles of the skin look to it as ditches would 
to a human being. Here and there are fatty granules that are 
for the fly so many appetizing morsels. 

"It perceives all these things with its ocelli, which then are 
wonderfully serviceable, while to its larger eyes the man's chest 
still appears as a high hill. But it is not now occupied with this 
mass, being busy in exploiting the rich region in the explora- 
tion of which it is engaged. " — Translation made for Thk 
Literary Digest. 



USE AND ABUSE OF THE SENSE OF TASTE. 

THIS sense seems to sustain a much more important relation 
to digestion than is generally supposed. To be well di- 
gested, we are told in an editorial article in Good Health (Octo- 
ber) , food must be appetizing, for when it is not the digestive 
fluids are not properly secreted. Says the writer : 

"The sense of taste may be regarded as a sort of regulator of 
digestion, and perhaps also of nutrition. Hence it is an impor- 
tant property of food that the sense of taste may be stimulated, 
and that it may have opportunity to exercise its selective and con- 
trolling functions. 

"When one has eaten a sufficient amount of simple, wholesome 
food, the sense of taste informs him of the fact by declining to 
receive more. A perfect rule for mastication would be to chew 
each morsel of food until there is left only a tasteless remnant. 
It is useless to swallow such a residue, as it can have no nutritive 
value. When food is taken in this way, the sense of taste has 
an opportunity to say ' Enough ' before too much has been swal- 
lowed, and thus affords a perfect means of adapting the amount 
of food taken to the needs of the body. 

"A careful study of this suggestion will also show that the sense 
of taste, if allowed to act in a normal way, will select those sub- 
stances of which the body is in great need ; for example, if the 
blood is impoverished and needs an extra supply of nitrogenous 
food, there will be a craving for such food as nuts, legumes, and 
possibly eggs and milk, or some other substance containing nitro- 
gen. 

"A curious analogy to this function is found in some insectivor- 
ous plants, which, as has been shown by recent experiments, re- 
fuse to capture insects or pay attention to fragments of meat 
placed within their grasp, except when the soil upon which they 
grow is lacking in nitrogenous elements. By supplying a fertil- 
izer rich in nitrogen, these so-called carnivorous plants cease to 
be carnivorous and behave wholly like other plants. The same 
principle applies to the use of fat-making substances, such as 
starchy and oleaginous foods, as nuts and cereals. The writer 
has frequently observed in thin patients a craving for fats, which 
disappeared entirely after the patient had made a gain of twenty 
or thirty pounds." 

The writer reminds us, however, that the sense of taste, altho 
intended to be a guide to the proper quantity and quality of food, 
has been too often debased and perverted into a mere means of 
pleasure. He says : 

"Men and women treat the palate as the pianist treats his in- 
strument, touching it in various ways simply for the purpose o< 
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provoking pleasurable sensations, with no regard whatever for 
the possible needs of the body or the possible damage which 
may be caused. The sense of taste thus wrongly educated be- 
comes perverted and its indications become confused. Abnormal 
cravings are developed, which demand satisfaction in the use of 
tea. coffee, wine, and other intoxicants, mustard, pepper, and 
other condiments, large quantities of salt, pickles, and rich and 
savory dishes of various sorts, together with sweets, ices, and 
tidbits of all kinds. The sense of taste has been dethroned from 
its high position as governor of nutrition, and has come to be 
merely the servant of a capricious and insatiable desire for an 
illegitimate sensation, a purely selfish animal pleasure. This is 
gluttony pure and simple, and is the apt tutor and hale compan- 
ion of alcoholic intemperance " 



FOREST FIRES AND FOREST GROWTH. 

I^HE study of the part played by fire in modifying the compo- 
sition and mode of life of forests is one of the newest 
branches of forestry. That it has not received the attention it 
deserves is the opinion of Gifford Pinchot, forester of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who writes an interesting ar- 
ticle on the subject in The National Geographical Magazine 
(Washington,' October). Mr. Pinchot says that the records of 
past fires, written in the forest now on the ground, are often de- 
cipherable for more than a hundred years back, and in many cases 
for more than twice that length of time. The forests which the 
first white explorers saw on this continent were themselves the 
successors of others, which, through thousands of years, were 
burned down at intervals that we can no longer trace. There is 
but little of all the vast forest area of this country which does not 
bear, either in actual scars and charcoal or in the manner and 
composition of its growth, the marks of fire. The records of the 
Division of Forestry indicate a direct loss to the nation of $20,000,- 
coo a year due to forest fires, and to this must be added a vast 
direct loss that is unrecorded and the indirect loss due to destruc- 
tion of water-supply, etc. Mr. Pinchot believes that, taking into 
account soil deterioration and destruction of the young growth, 
the whole loss amounts to more than $50,000,000 annually. He 
goes on to say : 

" Fires determine the presence or absence of forest in a given 
region far more generally than is often supposed. A very large 
part of the prairie regions of the United States is treeless proba- 
bly because of fire. Such evidence as we have points strongly in 
this direction, and in addition the behavior of the border forest 
lands along the eastern edge of the prairies powerfully confirms 
this view. Where such forest lands have been protected from 
fire, as they have very largely through the progress of settlement, 
young trees have usually sprung up in great numbers under or 
between the scattered veterans which had survived the fires, and 
a dense and vigorous young growth stands ready to replace by 
a heavy forest the open park-like condition which the fire had 
created and maintained. The well-known 'oak openings' fur- 
nish an excellent case in point. In a similar way and for simi- 
lar reasons trees are spreading from the borders of streams in the 
prairies to the grass lands near by. Such indications as these, 
joined to the occasional discovery of evidences of former tree 
growth out on the prairie, where trees no longer grow, go far to 
prove that trees once grew and may grow again much beyond the 
limits they occupied when the white men first entered the coun- 
try That fire was a restraining cause admits of no doubt what 
ever, and that it was the principal cause over vast areas is alto- 
gether probable." 

Speaking of the various qualities of resistance to fire possessed 
by different trees, Mr. Pinchot says : 

"These qualities are of two chief kinds; one, adapted to secure 
the safety of the individual tree directly through its own powers 
of defense, the other to assure the continuance of the species, 
with little regard for the single tree. An example of the first 
kind is the Western larch, whose enormously thick bark is almost 



fireproof, and so good a non-conductor that it protects the living 
tissue beneath it even against fires hot enough to scorch the trunk 
fifty or seventy-five feet above the ground. It is to this quality 
of their bark, as well as to their marvelous vitality, that the big 
trees of California owe their power to reach an age of three thou- 
sand or four thousand years. " 

The long- leaf pine has a different mode of protection : 

" During the first four or five years the long-leaf seedling reaches 
a height of but four or five inches above the ground. It has gen- 
erally been erroneously assumed that this slow growth made it 
specially susceptible to injury from fire ; but while the stem dur- 
ing these early years makes little progress, the long needles shoot 
up and bend over in a green cascade which falls to the ground in 
a circle about the seedling. Not only does this barrier of green 
needles itself burn only with difficulty, but it shades out the grass 
around the young stem, and so prepares a double fire-resisting 
shield about the vitals of the young tree." 

The second method of protection, which sacrifices the individ- 
ual, but insures the safety of the species, Mr. Pinchot tells us, is 
exemplified in the lodgepole pine, which, tho it succumbs readily 
to fire, is gaining ground in the Rocky Mountains, even repla- 
cing thick-barked species like the red fir. How it accomplishes 
this is thus told by Mr. Pinchot : 

"The device to which this curious result is due is similar to 
that of Pinus attenuata, to which John Muir long since called 
attention. It consists in the hoarding for several years of the 
ripe seeds in the cones. Fire rarely burns down the lodgepole 
pine, but in nearly every case simply kills the standing tree and 
leaves it to be blown down years after, when decay shall have 
weakened the roots. In the mean time the hoarded winged seeds 
are set free by the opening of the cones, are distributed and ger- 
minate, and the new crop contains a larger proportion of lodge- 
pole than the old. By the repetition of this process great stretches 
of burned land are finally covered with a pure even-aged young 
growth where formerly the forest was composed of other and 
usually much more valuable species." 

Another instance of distribution controlled by fire is that of the 
red fir in the States of Oregon and Washington, where young 
seedlings are always found on burned-over ground and never 
under the forest cover. Says Mr. Pinchot : 

" In a word, the distribution of the red fir in western Washing- 
ton, where it is by all odds the most valuable commercial tree, is 
governed, first of all, so far as we know at present, by fire. Had 
fires been kept out of these forests in the last thousand years the 
fir which gives them their distinctive character would not be in 
existence, but would be replaced in all probability by the hem - 
lock, which fills even the densest of the Puget Sound forests with 
its innumerable seedlings. I hasten to add that these facts do 
not imply any desirability in the fires which are now devastating 
the West. " 



Falsehoods Told by the X Ray.— It appears that, liko 
its prototype the ordinary photograph, the skiagraph may be 
made to tell anything but the truth. "A Chicago electrical spe- 
cialist," says the Minneapolis Times, "has been making some 
interesting experiments at the suggestion of the attorneys of the 
Chicago City Railway Company and others, and the results are 
somewhat startling. They tend to show that shadowgraphs may 
need a great deal of corroboration when introduced as evidence 
in a damage suit. One of the lawyers exposed his band before 
the machine with the muscles relaxed, fingers extended, and the 
member generally in normal position. The shadowgraph showed 
the bones to be in perfect condition. The attorney then made a 
second exposure of the same hand, cramping the first joints of 
the fingers slightly. The ends of the fingers appeared to have 
been crushed and the bones were apparently of unnatural size. 
In another experiment the operator showed that it is possible to 
arrange an object on the outside of the body and make it appear 
to be lodged within. Thus a bullet placed in the clothing on the 
back of the body was shown in the shadowgraph as resting 
against the spine. The expert stated further that he had learned 
by long experience that it is possible for the operator himself to 
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be deceived as to the location of an object disclosed by the X-ray 
machine. These disclosures as to the ease with which the records 
of the X-ray machine may be falsified will prove valuable to the 
defense in damage suits for malpractise, personal injuries, etc. 
Hitherto the shadowgraph has been regarded as proof conclusive 
of the nature and extent of injuries. Hereafter the defense will 
prove the ease with which the X-ray machine may be made to lie 
and upon the attorneys for the plaintiff will fall the burden of 
showing the integrity and reliability of the operator. It will be 
necessary to show also that he is a skilled electrician and pos- 
sessed of a fair knowledge of anatomy. Otherwise he may have 
deceived himself, however honest and reliable he might be. 
When X-ray testimony Is Introduced hereafter it will be necessary 
to reinforce it very strongly, or the opposing counsel will build up 
mountains of doubt as to its accuracy. " 



COMMENT OF 



EXPERTS 
SUCCESS. 



ON MARCONI'S 



' I "HE success of Signor Marconi in his demonstration of wirc- 
*■ less telegraphy during the recent international yacht races 
continues to be made the subject of comment in the electrical 
press. Accounts of his work are uniformly marked by good-will 




MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

and by the absence of all national jealousy. The Western Elec- 
trician (October 14), in reporting the event, quotes the following 
remarks made by Lieutenant-Commander Qualtrough, U. S. N., 
on board the Ponce, during the first day of the trial : 

" If we only could have had this last year, what a great thing it 
would have been ! When we landed marines at Guantanamo the 
ships were unable to lend assistance, for the reason that the 
enemy could not be located, and by firing at random our own 
forces would have been placed in danger. With the aid of the 
Marconi system the men ashore could have directed the fire, and 
all would have been well. The English are prepared now to do 
just what I have outlined. They send a Marconi apparatus 
ashore with a landing party, and communication with the ship is 
never lost. In the Philippines the system would right now be of 
great service to us. It would do away with wires, which are 
easily cut, and it would enable us to have perfect communication 
between the islands. The system is certain to be made use of by 
the army and the navy. Even if to-day'srecord could not be im- 
proved upon it would be of great value. But I have seen enough 
to know that it is impossible to predict the limit of the wireless 



currents. After Signor Marconi completes the work which the 
enterprise of The Herald made possible, he will proceed with a 
series of tests and demonstrations for the Government. Rear- 
Admiral Bradford is greatly impressed with the possibilities of 
the discovery. 

" With a view of supplementing his own judgment on what is 
practically an unlearned subject in this country, the correspondent 
of The Western Electrician asked one of the most prominent 
government experts on board to make a statement, if possible, of 
the consensus of opinion among the experts on board as to the 
practicability of Marconi's work. The response, altho the gen- 
tleman would not allow his name to be quoted, was unequivocal 
in its flattering nature as to the practical value of Marconi's re- 
searches. The gentleman stated that Marconi had from the start 
operated not at all like an experimenter, but like a man who 
knew his system so thoroughly that no matter what contingencies 
arose he always had at band the remedies needed. He further 
stated, as a man familiar with telegraphic methods, that 1,500 
words were sent from the Ponce at a distance, generally speak- 
ing, of from five to twenty miles with the repeating of only a very 
few words. " 

The correspondent of this paper gives, in another part of his 
article, an interesting description of the way in which, in Mar- 
coni's belief, the electromagnetic waves set out on their message- 
carrying errand. To quote again : 

"Mr. Marconi during the day was caught 'on the 
run, ' so to speak, and was asked to express in a rough 
way on paper his conception of the Hertzian wave that 
comes from the vertical wire hanging from the mast. 
A card had been prepared by your correspondent with 
a pencil sketch of the diagram here shown in the figure, 
supposed to represent an upright pole or mast from 
which hangs the Marconi vertical conductor. Quick as 
a flash Marconi seized the pencil and by a single down- 
and-up stroke made the two 'wave marks ' shown in the 
illustration, and with the words 'Long waves — like 
that. ' was off. 

"As Mr. Marconi was not available, Mr. Densham 
was afterward asked to explain this diagram more fully, 
and he stated that [the figure to the right of the dia 
gram] gives a more correct idea of the way the Marconi 
people conceive the theoretical appearance of the wave. 
But just bow the wave might start from the wire was 
a question. Mr. Densham stated further that practise 
seemed to prove that the wave was about four times the 
length of the wire, as indicated in the diagram. Re- 
membering, therefore, that the general standard height 
of the vertical wire now employed by Marconi is 150 
feet, this would make the wave, say, 600 feet as it leaves 
the 150-foot vertical conductor. 

"Mr. Densham was asked what was the effect of an 
increased spark length or electromotive force ; whether 
"~ — ~ " the length of a spark gave an increase of the distance 
reached by a message. His answer was to the effect 
that it made very little difference after certain points. 
"The Marconi people were questioned as to the methods likely 
to be employed by Mr. Marconi in the line of directing the Hertz- 
ian waves, but the answer came with a smile that on this subject 
they ' had nothing to say. '" 

Of the success of the performance, The Electrical World and 
Electrical Engineer speaks editorially as follows : 

"With but three 'breaks ' in a total of fifty-nine messages, and 
forty-six consecutive messages received without a flaw, the per- 
formance may be considered to practically equal that of ordinary 
telegraphy. The successful results obtained are the more inter- 
esting from the fact that the work was not undertaken as a test of 
the system, but as a matter-of-fact application of it to practical 
purposes, not differing in this respect from the arrangements 
made to transmit the Marconi messages by cable from the receiv- 
ing-ship to the shore. It is true that the distances were compar- 
atively small through which the messages reporting the stages of 
the yacht race were transmitted. As we go to press, however, 
our English exchanges bring accounts of a no less successful 
operation of the Marconi system between Dover and Boulogne, 
during the simultaneous meetings at those respective places of 
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the British and French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, one of the features of which was the exchange of greet- 
ings by wireless telegraphy. 

"In view of the tests to which the Marconi system has thus far 
been submitted, it seems safe to assume that it has reached an 
entirely practical stage, and is now ready for application to every- 
day work. The extent of the field for its application is, as yet, 
however, a matter which awaits determination, but that wireless 
telegraphy will play a large part in warfare and navigation seems 
certain. A trial of the system to be made this fall during the 
naval maneuvers will probably definitely settle the former ques- 
tion, as the installation for communicating with the Goodwin 
Sands lightship has already settled the latter in the affirmative. 
Whatever may be the outcome, the greatest credit will attach to 
the briliant Anglo-Italian through whose efforts radiant tele- 
graphy has been developed from a useless laboratory stage to a 
practical system. As an inventor it is probably not too much to 
say that he has shown qualities which rank his name even among 
the greatest in the field of invention. " 

The daily press of October 22 announces that Marconi is now 
engaged in placing his apparatus on United States war-ships 
preparatory to making tests for the Government. 



CAN INSECTS COUNT? 

WE recently translated in this department an account of an 
observation by Lieutenant-Colonel Delauney, of the 
French army, in which he inferred from the rhythmical gyrations 
of a small insect in New Caledonia that it could count up to six. 
Colonel Delauney 's conclusion is regarded by Dr. John B. Smith, 
of Rutgers College, as having been reached on "remarkably slim 
evidence." But altho rejecting Colonel Delauney 's reasoning, 
Dr. Smith agrees with his conclusion, for he believes that there 
is plenty of independent evidence that insects do count. He 
writes (in The Scientific American) : 

"An interesting illustration came under my notice in July, 
while collecting on the New Jersey side of the Delaware, at the 
Water Gap. At the foot of the cliff, along the line of the rail- 
road, all the old sumach canes were used by tbe little wasp Ody- 
nerus ornatus for breeding purposes, and from three to six brood 
chambers were found in the canes. The cells were stored with 
the larvae of the locust-leaf beetle, Odontata suturalis, then about 
full grown, and as a matter of curiosity I counted those in the 
cells of one stalk, finding ten in each store. To ascertain whether 
this was uniform I cut all that I could find at that spot and in- 
variably ten larvae were contained in a completed cell. The little 
wasp begins by putting in one larva and then lays an egg upon or 
at the side of it. Nine additional larvae aie then brought in, one 
at a time, for tbe larva is almost as large as the wasp, and then 
the cell is capped. Now this insect can not only count up to ten, 
but it can carry the idea of numbers for some appreciable time. 
After three or four larvae have been placed in tbe cell the bottom 
one is lost to view and counting from above becomes an impossi- 
bility. Tbe insect must, therefore, keep tab on its trips so as to 
neither over- nor understock its cell. It is not a question of length 
of cell and simply filling a given space, for the diameter of the 
stalks varied, and as the diameter became greater the length of 
the cells became less." 



New Color-Printing Process.— "It is well known." 
says Cosmos, "that color-printing is done by printing successively 
each of the tints, which requires as many different forms as there 
are colors to be used, and the passage of the paper the same 
number of times under the press, with very exact adjustments. 
It is announced that M. Irvan Orloff . head of the imperial print- 
ing-office at St. Petersburg, has devised a machine that can print 
in different colors by a single passage under the press. The few 
details that are given about the new press are neither very com- 
plete nor very clear. It would seem that the result is obtained by 
an arrangement that enables the colors to be distributed over a 
roller reproducing the desired outlines ; this roller, acting as an 
inking roller, deposits the colors in its turn on the corresponding 
places of the form itself. The two surfaces, the curved one of 



the cylinder and the plane one of the form, coincide perfectly one 
with the other. The paper then passes over the inked form. 
The operation being continuous, and the sheets passing but once 
through the press, there is great economy of time. More detailed 
information on the working of this press, and specimens of the 
results obtained, will be greeted with pleasure in the printing 
world. It is announced that a company has already been formed 
in England to exploit the process."— Trans I at ten made for Thb 
Literary Digest. 



Wireless Telephony.— "Sir William H. Preece has re- 
cently been carrying on some interesting experiments on wireless 
telephony, so called," says The Scientific American (October 7) : 
" Four of the poles have been erected near Carnarvon on a sand 
bank at tbe southern end of Menai Straits. Half a mile off four 
similar poles were erected, and half a mile farther on is a high 
pole supporting a coil of wire, one end being anchored in deep 
water. Between these points be has succeeded in transmitting 
the sound of a succession of taps. These taps were made with 
the view of sending messages by the Morse mode. They were 
heard at the receiving-station by placing a special telephone to 
the ear. Tbe system is more rapid than that of Marconi, but the 
sounds are not as distinct as they might be. As a matter of fact, 
it is not telephony at all, but a system of telegraphy in which a 
telephone is used as a receiver." 



Golf and the Nerves.— A paper on "Golf from a Neuro- 
logical Point of View " has recently been read before the Neuro- 
logical Association by Dr. Irving C. Rosse of Washington. 
"There is a great deal to be said in favor of golf," says The 
Medical Record, " for those suffering from heart lesions, arterial 
calcification, or certain hysterical conditions, and undoubtedly as 
a medical adjunct it is not to be despised. Dr. Rosse, while en- 
joining moderation, alleges that benefit has been derived in some 
cases of cough, nervous asthma, and in affections of bladder 
and prostate, but it is preeminently in functional nervous disease 
that our great Anglo-Saxon game is to be recommended both as 
a prophylactic and curative. As to its being a remedy for in- 
somnia, there may be some doubt, as we have met within the 
last few days a golfer who, despite bis golf exercise, suffered 
from insomnia. A great deal might be said in favor of golf as a 
mental and nervous tonic, but not to the exclusion of other sports 
which have many of the same advantages." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

A natural soap mine and a paint mine have been discovered in British- 
Columbia. Several soda lakes recently found in the foothills near Asbcroft, 
we are told by Feilden*s Magazine, have bottoms and shores encrusted with 
a natural washing compound containing borax and soda, and equal to ordi- 
nary washing powders for cleansing purposes. About 275 tons of the com- 
pound have been cut and taken out of one lake, being handled exactly like 
ice. One lake alone contains 20.000 tons. 

High altitudes are apt to be dangerous to elderly people, and to all those 
with weak hearts, we arc told by Dr. Findlater Zangger in The Lancet. He 
says: "It is especially the rapidity of the change from one altitude to an- 
other, with differences of from three thousand to four thousand feet, which 
must be considered. There is a call made on the contractibility of the 
small arteries on the one hand, and on the amount of muscular force of the 
heart on the other hand, and if the structures in question can not respond 
to this call, rupture of an artery or dilatation of the heart may ensue." 

" THE title of the famous waltz, * The Beautiful Blue Danube,* contains an 
assertion that is considerably removed from the reality," says La Science 
Francaisc (October 6). "A scientist has taken observations, during the year 
1898, on the different colors presented by the celebrated river. He has shown 
that on 11 days tbe waters of the Danube were brown, on 46 days yellow, on 
59 days muddy green, on 45 days clear green, on 69 days steely green, on 46 
days emerald green, on 64 days yellowish green— but blue, never. Thus it 
is that we write history— and geography '"— Translation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY Digest. 

"It may not be generally known that the by-products of fruit stones are 
of considerable value," says The Scientific American. 44 The pits of peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, plums, and prunes which have heretofore been thrown 
away or used for fuel have a market value. This is specially true of the 
peach and apricot pits. There is now a strong demand for them at $8 to $10 
a ton. delivered in San Francisco. The kernel is, of course, what is sought. 
From the kernel of the apricot Turkish 'nut candy* is made which has al- 
most displaced the almond. The same substance is used for the adultera- 
tion of cinnamon, allspice, and nutmeg. Frussic acid and essence and oil of 
almonds are made from the peach and prune pits, and these flavors are used 
in many ways. Tbe pits are cracked in San Francisco and the kernels are* 
then sent East." 
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A PLEA FOR MORE RELIGIOUS THINKING. 

THE ordination of Dr. Briggs in the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and the recent indorsement of Bishop Potter's 
action by a large number of bishops of that church, is thought by 
many to be an indication of a widespread change of attitude not 
only in the Episcopal church but in almost all the denominations; 
a change not so much toward any specific doctrine as toward a 
greater spirit of inclusiveness. In an article on "Christian Lib- 
erty * in The Outlook (October 7) the writer says : 

"Nor is it a menace to the church if its members hold different 
opinions. The apostles themselves did this. Even on so vital a 
question as the resurrection of Christ they were not agreed at 
first. . . . Thomas openly declared his unbelief on the subject, 
and said, 'Except I shall see in his hand the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into bis side, I will not believe. ' And yet no harm was done the 
church — perhaps because he was not expelled from among their 
number, nor abused by the rest, but was still their brother in 
Christ and fellow apostle. Let, then, the members differ as 
widely as need be. So long as one and the self-same spirit work- 
etb in all, it will not hurt the church. On the contrary, it would 
be death to it if there were no difference— death from stagnation. 
Surely, no one would maintain that it already possesses all truth, 
and that there are no deeper, larger views to be obtained. There 
must be. But how is it to be done unless we are free to confess 
that— 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

Commenting on this article, a writer in The Christian Evan- 
gelist (Christian, St. Louis) under the caption "A Plea for More 
Religious Thinking," says: 

"So long as the idea prevails that it is dangerous for brethren 
to differ from each other in opinion there is no encouragement to 
individual thinking, for the exercise of our individual judgments, 
in an honest effort to know the truth for ourselves on every sub- 
ject that comes before us, is certain to result in differences of 
opinion. It soon comes to be, therefore, that thinking for oneself 
is regarded as a dangerous experiment, and we begin to look 
around for the most commonly accepted view, and we take that 
second-band. There are, of course, many things that most of us 
are compelled to accept second-hand, because only a few special- 
ists have entered these fields of investigation and are competent 
to express an opinion upon them. But as soon as the facts they 
furnish us come within our possession we are to exercise our in- 
dividual judgment as to the bearing upon the particular question 
in hand, and he who does not do this is doing grave injustice to 
his own moral and intellectual nature. In the Roman Catholic 
church all questions are settled by the hierarchy, and the people 
are saved the trouble of thinking for themselves, but the result 
of it we all know. The chief distinction between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism has been and is the greater freedom of 
thought which the latter inculcates ; but all Protestants do not act 
consistently with this distinction. 

" We have long been of the opinion that there is more intellec- 
tual than physical laziness. There is a constitutional indisposi- 
tion to mental exertion as well as an inherent reluctance in ex- 
pending physical energy, and it, perhaps, is more widespread 
than the latter. 

"In the same article referred to above the writer asks, and we 
think with great reason, 'Is not perchance this the very reason 
why so much coldness and indifference exist in the church to-day, 
because so many of us pretend to believe a great deal more than 
we really do? We pretend to believe every particle of every 
Protestant creed and every proposition of every orthodox work 
on theology. We are not wilfully nor consciously hypocrites in 
doing this. We ourselves believe that we believe them all, sim- 
ply because we imagine that not to disbelieve is the same as to 



believe. After all, is not this all that the complacent orthodoxy 
of the multitude amounts to? They do not disbelieve! But 
neither do they believe with anything like positive faith, a real 
personal conviction, even some of the simplest and most vital 
truths of the religion they profess. If they did, they could not be 
the self-satisfied creatures they are. the cold, disinterested men 
and women we find in our churches by thousands. No wonder 
their professions have so little relation to their lives and their 
Christianity to their characters. What we do not disbelieve does 
not affect us, but what we believe does. I had rather have them 
disbelieve a great deal they profess if they would also honestly 
believe a very little. " 

"That these sentences strike at a widespread evil among pro- 
fessed Christians, we can not for a moment doubt. There is a 
lack of reality in our religious profession that is the chief hin- 
drance to the spread of the Gospel. Let us have more thinking — 
real, personal, hand-to-hand intellectual encounters with the 
problems that confront us, and we will probably profess less, 
believe more, and live a great deal better. " 



DR. DE COSTA AND THE BROAD-CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 

THE resignation of Dr. Benjamin P. De Costa, former rector 
of the Church of the Evangelist in New York, from the 
ministry and membership of the Protestant Episcopal church, and 
his subsequent deposition by Bishop Potter, have caused renewed 




KEV. I)K. BENJAMIN F. HE COSTA. 

discussion, in and out of the church, of the questions raised by 
the ordination of Dr. Briggs last spring. Dr. De Costa's action 
was hastened by the alleged triumph of the Broad-Church part ; in 
the recent New York diocesan convention. It will be remembered 
that, in spite of the determined opposition of the High-Church 
party, the Broad-Churchmen succeeded in reelecting the members 
of the standing committee who bad recommended the ordination 
of Dr. Briggs. In the course of Dr. De Costa's letter of resigna- 
tion, which was addressed to Bishop Potter, be disclaimed having 
any personal grievance, but said that his action was wholly due 
to the increasing dominance in the church of what he regarded as 
dangerous heresies relating to the Scriptures. He said in part : 

"You, right reverend sir, have entered the field at a crucial 
hour, plainly declaring that the system of denial or negation em- 
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bodied in the ' higher criticism ' forms an allowable method of in- 
terpretation, and that the acceptance of the methods and its con- 
clusions does not disqualify candidates for the ministry. You 
have therefore deliberately received into the denomination, and 
you have approved as proper teachers for the people, men who 
declare that the Scriptures are errant and do not form an infalli- 
ble guide, abounding in myths, fables, scientific and historical 
errors. Men of this kind plainly declare that what hitherto we 
have called the Bible is not the Bible, and that the real Bible lies 
buried underneath the rubbish of ages, waiting to be recov- 
ered 

"The former belief in the Bible is no longer required. Candi- 
dates of the school to which I refer will indeed continue to sign 
papers, agreeing to accept the Scriptures as the Word of God, 
but such subscriptions practically will prove little better than 
perjury 

" I can understand why the bishop of western Texas is obliged 
to admit : ' We know that the young men are not in the churches 
and the laboring classes are entirely alienated. ' The president 
of your standing committee has just reported to convention that 
the youth of the denomination 'deny any obligations to go to 
church. They go if they please, but if not, it makes no differ- 
ence.' 

"Indeed, what have they to go for? To listen to the reading 
of what preachers pronounce myths and fables. Substantially, 
the battle for the Bible has been fought. The 'cause is lost, and 
now you can present no inducements for either youth or age to go 
to church. By a town-meeting process the Bible has been de- 
clared ' literature. ' 

"At this point I regret that it seems necessary to turn and indi- 
cate that the long studied scheme to inaugurate Arianism is sub- 
stantially perfected. The windows of Episcopalianism are now 
opened, not toward Jerusalem and the fair realms of catholic 
thought, the range on the contrary being down hill, toward what 
is called the broad and coveted landscape of deism and dissent. 
The distinguished rector of the leading parish in Brooklyn de- 
clares over his name that ' it is probably true that ninety per cent, 
of our bishops believe and teach views for which Bishop Colenso 
was deposed. ' 

"Still, with all this precaution, the underlying hostility is by 
no means concealed. The perforated, honeycombed condition of 
Protestant Episcopalianism is still indicated by agnostic phrase. 
We all know perfectly well that clergymen in your diocese are 
assaulting and riddling the faith, and openly circulating Socinian 
literature. The skeptic is secure, and the revolution wins honor 
and applause, tho it can not be said of the system carefully shel- 
tered in dioceses by the purple of the Episcopate that 'the scoffer 
observes a side of it that reduces his sneers to silence. ' In real- 
ity, it forms the bouleversement of Christianity. . . . You de- 
stroy the value of the church ; since a body that can not vouch for 
a written record can not vouch for anything. That, I am sorry 
to say, is the case with the body you so fully represent. It is the 
case of the blind leading the blind. . . . While no action on your 
part could lead me to go out, I recognize a condition that no one 
man, or any possible combination of men, can now successfully 
meet. The Episcopalian scheme, based on private judgment, is 
not only far overshadowed bydoubt that will characterize the 
incoming twentieth century, but it is possessed by the unbeliev- 
ing spirit. The storm is already here, but the Protestant Episco- 
pal body has no anchors. The future is clear. Your people are 
hastening to accomplish their evolution. Few will be misled by 
the pompous diction of that bishop who in his last charge foretells 
great victories. Fewer still, allow me to say with all kindness, 
will be persuaded by your own phraseology, where you speak of 
'the Book ' as 'incomparable and precious,' since it is commonly 
believed that many churchmen would not now disdain such lan- 
guage if applied to the works of Shakespeare and Homer 

" For myself I can not bow to the guidance of the 'distinguished 
critics ' whom you have set forth as teachers and examples for the 
faculties in Episcopal seminaries, masters in Israel — who now, 
side by side with the professional infidel, stand forth to lecture 
on the ' Mistakesof Moses. ' My sense of right would not support 
me in any such course. I retire from the field, convinced that I 
am no longer called to struggle with an overwhelming and rap- 
idly increasing force. I can not accept the revolution or drift 
with the tide. Your school is indeed benevolent, and quite will- 
ing to tolerate catholic faith, bestowing upon it from time to time 



nothing more severe than ignoble terms. But for myself I ask 
no favors. I will not remain where doubt commands a premium, 
and the belief in an infallible Bible enjoys simply the immunity 
granted to a fallible Koran." 

Naturally very diverse views prevail as to Dr. De Costa's ac- 
tion. The Church Standard (Prot. Episc), which represents a 
conservative type of churchmanship, thinks his position illogical. 
It says : 

"No one will be astonished at that announcement ; the surpri- 
sing thing is that Dr. De Costa should have remained so many 
years in a church and a diocese which he felt it to be his privi- 
lege and duty to bold up to public censure and contempt. A 
moderate sense of propriety might have suggested to him years 
ago he ought either to leave the church or to stop fouling the nest 
in which he still chose to abide ; and it requires no supersensitive 
vision to perceive that his exit would have been more impressive 
if it had been made at a time when it would have involved the 
sacrifice of position and emolument. It is odd, too — is it not? — 
that for fifteen or twenty years past Dr. De Costa should have 
been hurling perpetual charges of disloyalty against men who 
were born in the church, who will die in the church, and who 
would die to-morrow rather than lift an un filial heel against the 
Spiritual Mother whom he now renounces and forsakes 

"There is something remarkable in the tendency of radical 
protestants like Dr. De Costa — after vainly endeavoring to impose 
their own opinions and policies on other people, and after loud 
assertions of their individual independence — to lay down their in- 
dependence, and all their cherished opinions and policies along 
with it. in abject submission to the Church of Rome ! The phe- 
nomenon is more than usually peculiar in this case, because the 
Church of Rome does just exactly the very thing which offends 
Dr. De Costa in the Episcopal church, and does it systematically. 
Men of the most advanced critical school hold high place in the 
Roman church ; moreover, strange as it may seem to some peo- 
ple, some of the broadest of Broad Churchmen now living are in 
the priesthood, the episcopate, and even the Curia of the Church 
of Rome, and she does not cast them out. The fact is that the 
Church of Rome never casts anybody out that she may possibly 
have a use for, if it were only after many days ; and she regards 
these men as scouts and explorers from whom she may get valu- 
able service by and by. So she smiles on them benignly, and if 
they go too far— not in their thinking, but in their public talking 
— she represses them with a private word, or perhaps puts them 
into some high place where they will have other things to ocoupy 
them. That is the fixed and settled policy of Rome ; and when 
Dr. De Costa goes to Rome be will be no more able to change it 
than he has been able to control the administration of the Epis- 
copal church. " 

Church Defense, the organ of the High-Church party, says that 
Dr. De Costa has "stood so bravely for many years against the 
Broad-Church movement that it is the more to be regretted that 
he has allowed the enemy to discourage him." This is not the 
time, it says, to give up the fight, but it is "the duty of those 
who believe in the Incarnation and in the fact that the Bible is 
the Word of God to stand fast in that faith, and earnestly to con- 
tend for it to the last. " It continues : 

"In so far as bis letter arraigns with incontrovertible justness 
the bishop of New York and the Broad-Church party which flour- 
ishes under the bishop's practical protection, if not open patronage 
— thus far we are forced to give a sorrowful assent to the terrible 
arraignment which they have earned and for which they have 
themselves alone to blame. But Dr. De Costa, probably over- 
wrought by the vehemence of his grief at the apparent triumph of 
unbelief, loses heart altogether and upbraids his Holy Mother, 
the church, for the misdeeds of some of her faithless children. 
The fact can not be emphasized too strongly that the church and 
the majority of the bench of bishops are perfectly sound in the 
faith, and that error exists only in the teachings of rebellious 
children, for whose misdeeds the church can not be held responsi- 
ble, and the bishops can not be blamed, unless, indeed, by hold- 
ing their peace they permit error to flourish unmolested." 

The Independent (undenom.) terms Dr. De Costa's letter an 
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unusual ecclesiastical document, and says that it is not "sur- 
charged with any more than his usual restraint " : 

"He has long been known for his sensational invectives against 
whatever he disapproved in his own church or in Protestantism, 
and his utterances have been the delight of Catholic journalism. 
But never has he made such a sensational utterance as this in 
which he commits ecclesiastical suicide and puts himself where 
he can, for the present, speak only as an individual, with the 
backing of no representative position. His letter is one long 
tirade against his bishop and the Episcopal church. The ordina- 
tion of Professor Briggs against his protest has convinced him 
that the Episcopal church has gone over irretrievably to the 
higher criticism, and therefore to Socinianism and infidelity. It 
no longer holds tothe infallible Bible. It has renounced its testi- 
mony, and there is no hope for it. It is given over to the world, 
bishops, and priests, and people. ' The windows of Episcopalian- 
ism are now opened, not toward Jerusalem,' but toward 'the 
broad and coveted landscape of deism and dissent.' Its 'perfor- 
ated, honeycombed condition' is indicated by 'agnostic praise.' 
He tells his bishop that his 'own diocese, the central and most 
important of all, ' is ' rapidly approaching the condition of the 
bloodless heart, ' that Trinity Church is 'spiritually falling,' and 
that, ' if the cathedral is ever finished, it will prove the sarcopha- 
gus of Episcopalianism, the coffin of its creed.' Therefore, he 
parts company with a church which has broken the contract it 
made with him at his ordination. " 

The Roman Catholic papers naturally view his letter with 
favor, and most of them express the hope that he will soon take 
what appears to them the only logical course, and find a firm 
standing-ground in the communion of the Roman Catholic church. 
Ave Maria says : 

" The letter is a frank, full, and yet most temperate statement 
of the writer's motives for withdrawing from the ministry of the 
Episcopal church. It will be unpleasant reading for many be- 
sides the bishop, but no candid Episcopalian can question the 
truth of anything that Dr. De Costa says. He describes a condi- 
tion that must be plain to every one who has eyes to see — 'a con- 
dition that no man, or any possible combination of men, in the 
Protestant Episcopal body can now successfully meet. ' We have 
read this letter with mingled feelings, admiring the writer's hon- 
esty and charity, and hoping that his words may be attentively 
heeded and dispassionately discussed by all classes of Episcopa- 
lians. Only good can result from this. The resignation of so 
prominent a clergyman after long years of service in the Episco- 
pal church is an avowal that light and peace are not to be found 
there. Let us pray that he and all others who have known the 
religious doubts of the present age may yet realize that there is 
no rest for the mind and the heart except in the faith of that 
church which alone speaks with authority and 'has the words of 
eternal life. '" 

The Monitor (San Francisco) says : 

" Dr. De Costa can not continue longer in the Episcopal minis- 
try consistently with his opinion of what believes to be the radi- 
cal departure of the sect from 'Catholic ' principles and traditions. 
As a matter of fact, the eyes of this reverend gentleman, who is 
evidently both earnest and sincere in his professions, are opening 
to the truth. He perceives the fallacious character of the Angli- 
can 'branch ' theory and the instability of the faith and teachings 
of the system with which he has been so long identified. His 
course resembles that of hundreds of his ministerial brethren of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in this country and England. It 
may lead him where it has led them, into the true fold of Jesus 
Christ. For his own sake, we hope 'that Dr. De Costa may prove 
so fortunate. " 

The New York Freeman's Journal, under the caption "No 
Briggsism in the Catholic church, " controverts the view of The 
Church Standard already quoted, that Dr. De Costa will find 
men as advanced as Dr. Briggs in the Roman Catholic church. 
He says : 

41 The charge here is that the Roman Catholic church compro- 
mises with error, permits her members to hold doctrines contrary 
to her teaching. This charge is absolutely false. One of the 



leading objections of Protestantism to the Catholic church is that 
she tolerates no opinions contrary to her doctrines, and that on 
this account she is opposed to progress. Even The Church 
Standard admits that the Catholic church requires what it calls 
'abject submission' to her teaching. How can it accuse the 
church in one sentence of requiring 'abject submission ' and in 
another that she tolerates in her members opinions contrary to 
her teaching ? We leave The Church Standard to reconcile its 
two contradictory statements." 



THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

THE annual session of the "National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches" took place this year at 
Washington, in the historic All Souls' Church. The opening ad- 
dress (October 17) was delivered by Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, president of the conference, and notable addresses were also 
made by Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor Commissioner, 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and others. Senator Hoar said, 
among other things (we quote from the report in the Boston 
Transcript, October 17) : 

"Every Unitarian, man and woman, every lover of God or His 
Son, every one who in loving his fellow men loves God and His 
Son even without knowing it, is welcome in this company. 

"We are sometimes told, as if it were a reproach, that we can 
not define Unitarianism. For myself I thank God that it is not 
to be defined. To define is to bound, to enclose, to set limit. 

"The great things of the universe are not to be defined. You 
can not define a human soul. You can not define the intellect. 
You can not define immortality or eternity. You can not define 
God. 

" I think also that the things we are to be glad of and to be 
proud of, and are to be thankful for, are not those things that 
separate us from the great body of Christians, of the great body 
of believers in God and in righteousness, but the things that unite 
us with them. No five points, no Athanasian creed, no thirty- 
nine articles separate the men and women of our way of thinking 
from humanity or from divinity. 

"But still, altho we do not define Unitarianism, we know our 
own when we see them. There are men and women who like to 
be called by our name. There are men and women for whom 
faith, hope, and charity forever abide ; to whom Judea's news 
are still glad tidings; who believe that one day Jesus Christ came 
to this earth, bearing a divine message and giving a divine ex- 
ample. There are women who bear their own sorrows of life by 
soothing the sorrows of others ; youths, who when duty whispers 
low, 'Thou canst,' reply 'I can,' and old men to whom the ex- 
perience of life has taught the same brave lesson. There are 
examples of the patriotism that will give its life for its country 
when in right, and the patriotism that will make itself of no repu- 
tation, if need be, to save its country from being in the wrong. 
They do not comprehend the metaphysics of a trinal unity nor 
how it is just that innocence should be punished that guilty may 
go free. They do not attribute any magic virtue to the laying on 
of hands, nor do they believe that the traces of an evil life in the 
soul can be washed out by the sprinkling of a few drops of water, 
however pure, or by baptism in any blood, however innocent, in 
the hour of death. But they do understand the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule, and they know and they love and 
they practise the great virtues which the apostle tells us are to 
abide. " 

Senator Hoar also repeated his well-known views on expansion. 
He did not believe in fatalism or in blind force, and he did be- 
lieve that nations must work out their own salvation. 

Dr. Hale followed with a report for the council of the confer- 
ence. The increase of the Unitarian church was, he said, partic- 
ularly within the ranks of other denominations, and Unitarianism 
was often ably proclaimed from Presbyterian and other orthodox 
pulpits. He predicted that the extension of "free and undefiltd 
religion" would depend in the next half century largely upon lay 
efforts and influence. He deplored the prevalent listlessness of 
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many ministers and laymen and their lack of interest in the 
church. 

The Outlook (undenom.) thus comments on the conference: 

"Some papers were rather high-pitched in intellectual tone for 
tha average hearer. It was splendid faith in human receptivity, 
blending with fidelity to fundamental needs of modern thought, 
to give the opening evening to two such subjects as the personal- 
ity and immediacy of God, and anthropomorphism in religious 
thought. Practical matters, however, came in turn when religion 
was exhibited in its relation to education, to citizenship, and to 
sociology. After the philosophers the field missionary, the 
border campaigner, and the industrial-school mistress had their 
say, and the Unitarian Temperance Society its prized and con- 
spicuous hour. As in the other churches women count for much, 
and the Women's National Alliance met with a full house glad- 
dened with reports of an expanding constituency and work. A 
meeting of great significance in its forward look was that of the 
Young People's Religious Union, largely attended, and in its 
spiritual tone notably high. Perhaps the most salient feature of 
the conference was the attitude of the younger men— a class that 
has been criticized for a tendency to radicalism. The Rev. Paul 
Frothingham, of New Bedford, declared that the great need of 
the time, now that the work of criticism has gone thus far, is re- 
ligious reconstruction. 'We need,' said he, 'a new theology and 
a new worship. It is the duty of Unitarians to bring order out of 
the chaos to which creeds have been reduced. ' On ' Our Relation 
to Jesus' the Rev. W. H. Pulsford, of Waltham. said: 'Through 
Jesus all our divinest thoughts have historically come to us, and 
He must be more to us than any other man. The voice nearest, 
tenderest, truest to us is that of the Nazarene. ' The Rev. James 
Bells, of Boston, said : ' Back to Jesus ' is the cry in the orthodox 
churches ; but to realize that is to take.hold of Jesus's conscious- 
ness of sonship to God, till it is as real to us as it was to Him. 
We can wrap Him round the heart as manhood's ideal, and know 
that we do no violence to absolute truth. ' With full appreciation 
of this, it is not an unfair criticism to note that in the references 
made to the medieval theology still current there was no fair rec- 
ognition of any but Unitarian improvers of it. Neither was there 
any call made to emulate the example set by others in spreading 
the Gospel of Jesus among the non-Christian peoples." 



THE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION. 

THE biennial convention of the Universalist church, which 
was held at Boston beginning with October 23, was nota- 
ble for its ratification of the new platform of principles which 
was first proposed two years ago by a conference of Boston Uni- 
versalist ministers under the leadership of Dr. George T. Knight, 
of Tufts College. The new declaration, which takes the place 
of the Winchester Confession of Faith adopted in 1803, and is 
called "the Chicago convention," is as follows: 

"The essential principles of the Universalist faith are the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God ; the spiritual authority and leadership 
of His Son Jesus Christ; the trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God ; a certainty of retribution for sin ; 
the final harmony of all souls with God. " 

This ratification of these principles was carried by a vote of 132 
to 10. The new confession has been referred to as a "creed of 
forty-eight words. " 

An interesting feature of the conference was the reception of a 
delegation headed by Dr. Edward Everett Hale representing the 
Unitarian church in the United States, to confer upon the subject 
of a union of the two denominations, a subject that has already 
attracted much discussion. Dr. Hale, in the course of his ad- 
dress, said that the leading feature of Unitarian life had been 
described by Dr. Lyman Abbott as "the forward look, combined 
with the determination to keep fast our historical relation to the 
leader of Christianity. " Said Dr. Hale: 

" In these words is the distinction between our great religious 
bodies and any of the ecclesiastical corporations. These cor- 
porations are trying to translate the past into the methods of the 



present. It is your business and it is ours to take the work of 
religion, upon the industries of our time, upon its pleasures, and 
upon all the work of our time in the next fifty years, and to illus- 
trate the lessons in the voices of to-day. " 

Referring to this proposal for union, The Mirror, St. Louis, 
says : 

"There is no reason why they should not do so. Unitarianism 
must be Universalism or it can be nothing but black pessimism. 
The plain truth is that the world is growing Universalist, grow- 
ing away from the doctrine of eternal damnation and all that. 
Evolution everywhere shows betterment, and why should not man 
grow better? Why should any immortal soul be sent to eternal 
hell ? The observation of man shows that sin has results which 
serve as punishments here. An eternity of pain is abhorrent, 
for it means an eternity of sin by myriads of immortal souls. 
Orthodox Christians everywhere are dropping eternal punish- 
ment. They can't conceive of it for their own kin and friends. 
Kinship is widening. Some day Universalism will be the domi- 
nant cult of the world. And then every one will believe in a 
good God, not a jealous, vengeful God, a Father who will love 
all His children, and cast none away for 'things they were pun- 
ished for in the doing." 

The Chicago Inter Ocean remarks that to the lay mind the 
distinction between the new and the old creed of Universalism is 
not apparent. The latter was as > follows : 

I. "We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, and of 
the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

II. "We believe that there is one God, whose nature is love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. 

III. " We believe that holiness and true happiness are insepar- 
ably connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order, and practise good works, for these things are good and 
profitable unto men." * 

In both these creeds the essential doctrines set forth appear to 
be the same. Says The Inter Ocean ; 

"In other words, the Universalist church has not drifted, but 
merely has taken a firmer, because a clearer, hold on its faith. 
The new creed, moreover, in itself is less liable to perversion or 
misunderstanding than the old. With the exception of the dis- 
tinctive doctrine of the church, as expressed in the concluding 
words in regard to ' the final harmony of all souls with God, ' there 
is, perhaps, nothing in this terse declaration to which all churches 
might not subscribe. 

"As to the correctness of this distinctive doctrine, Rome, Can- 
terbury, and Geneva hold different opinions. The question, 
therefore, is one for individual judgment and belief. The Univer- 
salist church has done a good service, at least, in setting forth its 
cardinal tenets in the briefest, simplest, and clearest form. There 
can be no longer, if there ever were, any doubts as to what it 
holds. Perhaps this is all that can be done by the different 
churches — to make their creeds as simple and clear as possible — 
and then leave men to judge for themselves till — 

Tbe Shadow cloaked from bead to foot 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds- 
shall determine which is the nearest approximation to eternal 
truth." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

At the state convention of the Pennsylvania colored Baptists in October, 
the chairman of the National Baptist Association, the Rev. L. G. Jordan, 
reported that there are 1,800,365 colored Baptists in this country, with 
14,771 churches and 14,000 ordained ministers. The church supports 12 
missionaries in Africa. It is expected that good results to the race will 
flow from the war. At present, it was said, a native is not allowed to walk 
on the foot pavements of their cities, or to be seen after dark without 
permit, and no government efforts are made to elevate the colored men. 

The New York Sun, which recently opened its columns to letters discuss- 
ing the question of the immortality of the soul, has been inundated by the 
communications which it has received from men and women of all shades of 
belief and all walks of life. These have included a number of well-known 
men, among them Goldwin Smith, Hrof. Hiram Corson of Cornell, and 
others. The letters as a whole have, says Tin- Sun, been of marked literary 
ability and have shown capacity for thought of a high order. It is proposed 
to print them in book form. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



CAN THE BOERS WIN? 

T^E South African war has hardly begun in earnest, and will 
not attain its more serious proportions until General Buller 
reaches the scene of strife ; but already it has become apparent in 
England that the reports allowed to pass the censors must be sub- 
jected to searching criticism to distinguish between fact and fic- 
tion. The majority of British papers seemed at first to exercise 
no such caution, but subsequent developments have awakened 
them to its need. Of the ultimate result of the war, however, no 
doubts are expressed in the British press. The Newcastle Chron- 
icle says, for instance : 

"There will be no repetition of the maganimous mistake which 
Mr. Gladstone committed. It is the British, and not the Boers, 
that will dictate terms of peace next time. When the forces of 
General Joubert have been scattered 
and the capital of the Transvaal has 
fallen into other hands. President Kru- 
ger will have leisure to lament the 
blind folly of rejecting the overtures 
that were made to him at Bloemfon- 
tein. As for President Steyn, he, too, 
may have occasion to lament that he 
interfered in a quarrel that did not 
concern him. The war which the 
Boers have had the madness to provoke 
and precipitate will, we must all hope, 
be swift and short." 
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LONO SPOON AND HOUR- 
GLASS. 
— Westminster Gazette. 



The London Outlook believes that it 
is none too early to decide what shall 
be done with the Boers after they are 
beaten. It says: 

"What shall be done with the re- 
publics when they have been brought to their knees ? Here is 
no case of selling the hide before the bear has been killed. 
The Transvaal and the Orange Free State have cast themselves 
into the melting-pot, and the shape in which they shall emerge is 
wholly for the paramount power to decide." 

In the English journals coming to hand last week, there were 
still numerous statements to the effect that the Boers are "arrant 
cowards," "nothing but a mob," "their artillery is bad," "their 
rifles useless," etc. 

The more responsible of the English papers admit, however, 
that the task undertaken by Great Britain is a very serious one. 
The St. James's Gazette heads a critical article on the condition 
of the British army with the title "Unready, aye. Unready!" 
The Speaker trusts to the difficulties before the Boers rather than 
to the readiness of the British troops. It says : 

"Their [the Boers'] difficulties of supply and of movement in 
any strength will be very great. Their total numbers in arms 
can not exceed 35,000 men. The long weeks which must elapse 
before they can be effectively attacked must be eminently dispirit- 
ing. They are not soldiers, but armed farmers whose means of 
existence are at stake, while they are inactive and ill-fed in camp 
or occupied in desultory raids. The test will unquestionably be 
severe, and the strain upon the resources of the two states must 
tell heavily. And during these weeks of waiting the black spec- 
ter may appear. Already the Kafirs in Johannesburg seem to 
have committed excesses. With the closing of the mines, the 
worst native elements in the Transvaal will be set free. Whether 
the Basutos. the Zulus, and the Swazis will remain quiet, we do 
not know. " 

The Army and Navy Gazette expected British reverses at the 
first. The Broad A rrow fears much rising en masse of the Cape 
Colony Boers. The Westminster Gazette points out that the 
Boers, by taking the initiative, have gained substantial advant- 
ages. We quote as follows : 




AN ORCHID BUTTON MOLE. 

— H 'estm inster Gazette. 



"There used to be several maxims held by all military men 
about Boer warfare. One was that the Boers were to be pre- 
vented at all costs from occupying Laing's Nek, a position which 
Mr. Garrett in his Contemporary arti- 
cle tells us is ' worth perhaps five thou- 
sand men.' Another was that there 
were on no account to be any initial 
reverses, even of the slightest, for fear 
of the moral effect in South Africa as a 
whole. We are now told that Laing's 
Nek is unimportant, if it is not even 
advantageous to us that the Boer forces 
should occupy it ; that initial reverses 
are unimportant, and that the War 
Office is quite easy in its mind about 
the rapid and successful nature of the 
operations when the campaign begins 
in earnest. We hope profoundly that 
these calculations are well founded, 

and we are relieved to know that Sir Redvers Buller, in whom 
the country properly has great confidence, approaches his task 
with cheerful courage. Nevertheless, observers who do not pro- 
fess to be experts have in the course of these transactions had so 
many assurances from those who do, which have turned out to be 
miscalculated and ill-founded, that they may well be chary about 
expressing any opinion of their own. Any opinion, indeed, ex- 
cept one which is that the despatch of the army corps which is to 
enable us to take the aggressive ought to be expedited by the 
straining of every nerve, tho every clerk and every mechanic has, 
from this time forward, to work night and day." 

Continental critics regard the position of the British as any- 
thing but satislactory. From 60,000 to 75,000 men are promised 
Sir Redvers Buller, but, it is suggested, he may get a large por- 
tion of his army in driblets. The British troops in South Africa 
at the beginning of the war were not regarded, even before the 
recent reports of Boer victories, as adequate to the task of making 
a vigorous stand. The Temps, Paris, points out that Kimberley 
has hardly more than 1,400 men in the garrison, and thinks that 
is unlikely to hold out long. The Frankfurter Zeitung declares 
that the mobilization of the British forces has not thus far justified 
the high expectations raised by the commander-in-chief. The 
Pester Lloyd fears that England stands to lose more than she can 
gain, unless the war is ended speedily. The Amsterdam Nieuws 
van den Dag does not think it improbable that Great Britain 
may be driven out of Natal. Then 
she must carry on the war from the 
West, and that will be much more 
difficult. 

On the other hand, the fighting power 
of the Boers is regarded as very for- 
midable, when compared with the 
strength Great Britain can put forth 
so far from home. The Hamburg 
Fremdenblatt says : 

" England claims to be the ' paramount ' power in South Africa. 
The very wearisome repetition of this claim shows that the wish 
is father to the thought. No doubt England intended to be- 
come paramount, either by a war or by mere bluff and loud 
rattling of the sword. But for the present the real ' paramount- 
cy ' belongs to the two republics. These are an eminently peace- 
ful and defensive power, but they have the status of a great power 
in South Africa. They hold the balance of power by reason of 
their excellent military organization. . . . The plain fact is that 
they defend even German Southwest Africa, for Germany can not 
meet Great Britain with her present navy." 

In the Berlin Deutsche 7 ages Zeitung a cavalry expert de- 
clares that the German cavalry may in future be modeled after 
the Boer army, i.e., as mounted sharpshooters. A comparison 
between tho Boer forces and the British army in the Amsterdam 
Handelsblad is not very flattering to the latter. The London 
Times has declared that the Boers will not attack ; but Mr. 




A LITTLE PRO- BOER (MR. 
LABOUCHERE). 
— Westminster Gazette. 
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Edmund Garrett, in The Contemporary Review, thus describes 
the confidence of the Boers in their own prowess : 

"Coming into collision with the might and majesty of the Brit- 
ish empire has meant, so far, for the Boers, certain skirmishes 
between small bodies of troops, in which, as it happened, they 
beat us whether they were at the top of a hill and we at the bot- 
tom, or they at the bottom and we at the top ; whether they out- 
numbered us or were outnumbered by us ; whether our men were 
British regulars or colonial irregulars. Sometimes our men 
showed their usual pluck, and sometimes they didn't; but in 
either case they hardly shot a Boer. Taking Bronkhorstspruit, 
Laing's Nek, Ingogo, Majuba, and Doornkop all together, the 

Boers lost about one man to our twenty No Boer speech is 

complete without the tag about shedding their blood for the coun- 
try. This patriotic phlebotomy is invoked to settle every ques- 
tion. Considering the political fruits of Majuba and Doornkop, 
which cost exactly three Boers between them, it must be admitted 
that the Transvaal has laid out the blood of its devoted sons at a 
better bargain than any people in history. Hunting the rooibatje 
has been simply the most exciting form of big-game shooting. 
If the simpler sort of Afrikander is a little inflated with his 
prowess, who shall blame him?" — Translations made for The 
Literary Digest. 



OUR FILIPINO WAR. 

OOM PAUL has for a while, even in this country, overshad- 
owed Oom Francisco Aguinaldo. An examination of the 
mass of material from foreign sources which has accumulated on 
the latter subject is not very encouraging. To the foreign be- 
holder, at least, the resistance of the Filipinos appears to be get- 
ting stronger rather than weaker. "The Filipino,'* says the St. 
James's Gazette (London), "is like camomile. The more it is 
trodden on the more it grows." This paper criticizes General 
Otis in the following manner : 

"He talks of dissension, demoralization, and disintegration 
among the insurgents, and apparently believes in allowing the 
unhappy provinces to stew in the juice of their own freedom until 
they become tired of cutthroat ' liberators, ' and fall thankfully 
into the arms of the great American republic. 'If the insurrec- 
tion is not ended too soon,' says he, 'the Filipinos will be so 
heartily sick of independence that there will never be any more 
trouble on that score. Independence was a craze with them. ' 
Unless the gallant officer has been reading Mr. Dooley, these be 
strange sentiments for an Americas. What with the Chinese 
question, and the malaria problem, and the recruiting difficulty, 
and the encouragement given to the rebels by the 'anti-imperial- 
ists' of New York, it would seem to the ordinary man that Gen- 
eral Otis has a hard row to hoe. But he takes it smiling." 

To the average foreigner, the sufferings of our troops seem very 
considerable. The Hongkong Telegraph says : 

" Probably no better example of the effects of the Philippine 
campaign on the American troops exists than the men who arrived 
to-day in the Tartar. They may have been a fine-looking lot of 
fellows when they first left the United States for service in the 
Philippines, but to-day they can not be so classed. Here and 
there a man is to be met who looks as tho matters had agreed 
with him, but the greater proportion are thin and attenuated and 
show evident signs of the ravages of the Philippine climate. The 
men state, too, that they are returning about fifty per cent, short 
of their original complement, so in all probability we only see the 
pick of them here, it being a case of the survival of the fittest. " 

Up to the end of September — according to the foreign papers — 
no administration able to convince the Filipinos of the advantages 
of American rule had been established. Manila is governed by 
martial law, but the protection offered to the inhabitants is alto- 
gether inadequate. The troops do not impress the Filipinos 
favorably. In the city of Manila itself women and girls of tender 
age are said to be outraged by our negro troops. What money is 
obtainable from taxation and the customs (both being much more 
oppressive, it is charged, than under the Spanish regime), is used 
for the army. The Hongkong China Mail says : 



"All these causes serve to prolong the war by keeping the 
natives, who have lived in hope of the high-sounding promises of 
good government being carried out, in a constant state of irrita- 
tion. The recent reports concerning the losses of the insurgents 
can hardly be accepted with confidence, as the information is 
purely hearsay, and is obtained from frightened natives, and the 
desire of the natives for American rule officially reported is not 
borne out by facts. " 

That the Filipinos will surrender is thought extremely unlikely. 
"So far as we can gage public opinion among them," says the 
last-named paper, "they are extremely unlikely to treat with 
General Otis." The Epoca (Madrid) nevertheless believes that 
the Filipinos must go under as soon as General Otis has all the 
troops which were promised him — "partly because their fight 
against one of the most powerful nations seems hopeless, partly 
because they can not long remain united," says the paper. The 
latter assertion may not hold good, according to the opinion of 
the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin). Germany, too, it remarks, was 
regarded as a country in which provincialism, aggravated by a 
marked difference of dialects, would forever prevent united 
action. Yet the Germans did unite under foreign pressure. The 
Manila correspondent of the London Times enumerates the fol- 
lowing points in favor of the Filipinos : 

" i. Steady and creditable resistance to American advance on 
Tarlac; no appreciable loss inflicted on Filipinos. 

"2. Steady and increasingly important attacks on the American 
line of communications. Colonel Bell, who is the most active 
and energetic of men. even if his critics do accuse him of hunting 
after notoriety, says that he will not be surprised at any moment 
to find that the rebels have succeeded in cutting his and the co- 
operating regiments off from Manila. And the transport and 
commissariat department say much the same — 'We don't know 
what minute one of these attacks may succeed, and then 

"3. Steady and permanent strengthening of the Filipino posi- 
tion in provinces that were doubtful until recently. Several very 
important sections of country were on the verge of going over to 
the Americans, and were only waiting for a word of encourage- 
ment from General Otis ; but Aguinaldo heard of it and got his 
little word of encouragement first, plus a substantial reinforce- 
ment of all shaky garrisons and a prompt shifting of all wavering 
officials. Those sections are now lost instead of being won. 

"4. Most important of all, Aguinaldo has got lately a lot of 
money from somewhere and has been using it diligently and 
judiciously in Manila itself, and has effected a good deal of work 
toward bringing about a repetition of the outbreaks of last Feb- 
ruary. To-day every officer in the police force says the danger 
is fully as great as it was in those terrible days of blood and fire. 
It is not a matter of opinion. I learn that General Otis has [in- 
structed the police to call in all the passes that have been issued, 
whether for crossing the line of outposts or for going about the 
streets at night ; and that he is contemplating the advisability of 
ordering every house closed and every street cleared at 7 p.m. 
instead of 8 130 as it is now. " 

The writer admits that the Filipinos are tired of the war, and 
that the peasantry will quietly obey the conqueror. The trouble 
is that Otis does not conquer. Nor does he seem to understand 
the judicious expenditure of money. He offered $30 for every 
Filipino rifle. The Filipinos answered by offering $60 for every 
American rifle, and now the American rifles are frequently stolen. 
No charge of personal corruption is made against General Otis. 
He is described as narrow, as wanting in tact and military abil- 
ity, and he is accused of dividing his attention too much ; but 
there is not a trace of doubt of his personal integrity. His failure 
to succeed where others would, perhaps, be equally unlucky, 
causes the Hamburg Correspondant '0 think that perhaps the 
American Government will modify its views. That paper says : 

"The American people may become convinced that it was a 
mistake to attempt the forcible establishment of American 'free- 
dom ' in the Philippines. The Filipinos have their own ideas of 
liberty. ... At any rate, whoever attempts to rule there must 
do so with due consideration of the civilization, customs, and 
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habits of the Tagals. Nothing will come of the attempt to en- 
force by the sword what the American commanders are pleased 
to consider as American civilization. But the American authori- 
ties have learned nothing. They are trying to run their heads 
through a brick wall. " 



THE MARCH OF THE PLAGUE. 

A SILENT enemy, worse than an invading army in its rav- 
ages, has gained a foothold in Europe, and hundreds of the 
best intellects are engaged in combating it. The bubonic plague 
has landed in Portugal, and is undoubtedly making headway. 
All attempts to stamp out the disease in India have so far been 
fruitless, altho the British authorities are showing great zeal. 
According to a report in the Deutsche Tages Zeitung. the sitna 
tion in Britain's richest possession is as follows : 

In Puna, for some weeks, five hundred to one thousand people 
died from plague. That means that, if it were equally virulent 
throughout the whole year, the population would be reduced one 
half. Great numbers of dead rats are found in the quarters of 
the employees of the Mahratta Railroad. The authorities fear a 
general panic if the actual number of sufferers were known. As 
it is, a large number of people have fled. It is impossible to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of nurses. An English report says, hor- 




AM UNCANNY' VISITOR— THE Pl.AGl'K. 

— Kladdtradalsch, Berlin. 

rible scenes are enacted daily when the bodies are burned. The 
worst is that there is not enough fuel, as wood is very scarce and 
expensive in Puna. In Hyderabad the plague also has reap- 
peared, and the mortality is high. Many streets are entirely de- 
serted. From Mysore, and especially from Bungalore, the news 
is equally disquieting. In Bombay and Calcutta, the plague is 
less in evidence just now, but nobody believes that it has been 
effectually destroyed, as past experience has been very disheart- 
ening. The white regiments are spared so far, but there is an 
alarming increase in the number of cases of gastric fever, which 
seem to be more prevalent among the whites than among the 
native contingent. 

Clean, airy quarters and good food are in the case of the 
plague, as in all other epidemics, the best protection. In Hong- 



kong the authorities, tho they have not been able to stamp out 
the disease, keep it within reasonable bounds. The Hongkong 
Mail says : 

"A filth disease must be fought with the weapon of cleanliness, 
and altho it is very much to be regretted that we in Hongkong, 
with all our cleansing operations, do not succeed in killing or 
stamping out the disease, that furnishes no reason why we should 
relax in our efforts toward sweetness and light. Indeed, it is an 
argument in favor of a forward movement. The Government has 
not gone far enough in itscrusacte against dirtand darkness. . . . 
A house-owner is under obligation, to humanity, to the commu- 
nity, and to the Government, to provide light and air within rea- 
sonable proportions inside any tenement for which he charges 
rent. If any grasping landlord disobeys this law, then the Gov- 
ernment must make short work of him and his human or inhuman 
'pig-sty ' without any particular regard to compensation. . . . 
The necessity of going full-speed ahead on this crusade now, and 
before the next plague season comes round, is only too apparent. " 

The British troops at Hongkong are now prohibited from visit- 
ing certain unsavory quarters, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
saloon-keepers. 

In Russia the disease seems to have been stamped out for the 
present ; but its probabilities are suggestively illustrated by a 
report in the Russian Government Gazette, from which we take 
the following items : 

The disease was discovered in the village of Kalobowka, Dis- 
trict Zarew, Province Astrackhan. Of twenty-four patients, 
twenty-three died. The one survivor appears to be doing well. 
A military cordon isolated the village, medical aid was amply 
provided, and the whole province examined ; but the village men- 
tioned was found to be the only one infected. 

The Madrid Epoca declares that in the Portuguese village of 
Silvarco de Toudella, fifty of the four hundred inhabitants are 
down with plague. In Oporto, the population is giving the au- 
thorities much trouble in the carrying out of sanitary precautions. 
Dr. Calmette, director of the Pasteur Institute at Lille, reports 
as follows : 

The plague is more virulent in Oporto than in Bombay. Rats 
and mice pricked with a needle dipped in the blood of a plague 
patient die. So far only the poor have suffered ; but now the 
servants of the wealthy are also beginning to catch the disease.- 
A walk through the filthy quarters of the poor explains why they 
suffer most. They herd together with pigs, poultry, and rabbits, 
and rats abound. Rats and fleas are chiefly responsible for the 
spread of the disease. Two to four cases are reported dally, bnt 
the real number is much higher. Many die without having seen 
the physician. Inoculation is very successful in saving life. Of 
the patients who are not thus protected, 33 per cent. die. 

In England a possible visit of the dread specter is taken into 
consideration ; but it is likely that the most highly civilized coun- 
tries will be spared the worst ravages of the plague, as an organ- 
ized service for isolating the patients is the best protection. "In 
Germany we have the necessary organization, " says the Berlin 
Tageblatt ; but whether this optimism is justified, in view of the 
ravages of the cholera some years ago in Hamburg, remains to be 
seen. America, with the exception of a few seaports, where dark 
and ill-smelling tenements abound, should be fairly safe, as the 
London, Ont., Advertiser points out. That paper says: 

" In Bombay, where the plague has carried off thousands of 
victims, only one or two genuine Europeans suffered, and that 
through carelessness or undue exposure. Numbers of those who 
died were registered as Europeans, but investigation has revealed 
the fact that they were Eurasians, who always call themselves 
Europeans. Let it be known, too, that like cholera, dirt is al- 
ways the breeding-place of this pestilence, and without it the 
plague can not thrive. In the large cities of the East there is 
unfortunately a field for every dirty disease, such as is not to be 
found in any Western city, however ill-kept."— Translations 
made Jor The Literary Digest. 
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Dollars 

Earn 

Dollars... 



Money prudently invested in 
Chicago suburban property is far 
safer than in a Bank, and at the usual 
rate of increase in Chicago realty 
values, will net from 6 $ to i o 
or 15 # per annum for years to 
come. 

Fine building lots are always 
in demand, and command higher 
prices with each succeeding year. 

Our booklets and folders telling 
you how we are spending $100,000 
in Oaklawn, and our plan whereby 
you can become the immediate 
owner of a valuable lot by paying 
$50 down and $15 per month, ab- 
solutely without risk to yourself 
will be mailed on request. This 
does not amount to much now, but 
it Alls the future with possibilities 
of an independence. 

Here is an illustration which 
may be of Interest to you : 

In October, 1898, a client of ours bought an 
Oaklawn lot — paid cash for it without having seen 
us or the property. This Summer he came to Chi- 
cago, saw us, visited Oaklawn, and bought the 
property adjoining his at an advance of $200 over 
the price he would have paid at the time he pur- 
chased the first. 



WE THINK 
KOR YOU. 



WE CAN DO AS WELL 



Oaklawn property is rising 
rapidly in value. 

It is not what a man saves that 
makes him rich, but what he invests. 

Special bargain this week. 

Three lots on a South Side business street, fac- 
ing one electric line into the heart of the city, and 
half block from intersecting business street with 
another electric line. 

Property at two sectional lines just East of this 
has risen 4003 in value in the past eight years. 

Price $ 1000 per lot, separate or together; $200 
cash and $15 per month, payable quarterly on each 
lot. Purchaser pets benefit of a $4v7 "payment 
already made if all three lots are taken. 



THE 



CAMPBELL 
INVESTMENT 



CO. 



Capital $300,000 



106 La Salle Street, - - Chicago 



FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



The Province of Ontario is becoming alarmed 
over the seeming decadence of the Welland Canal, 
and strong pleas are being made for harbor im- 
provements at Port Colborne, its Lake Erie ter- 
minal. It is urged that the lack of harbor facili- 
ties at that port is largely responsible for the loss 
in traffic. The harbor is in the same condition 
that it was seventeen years ago, when the Wel- 
land Canal was opened. The lake vessels now re- 
quire such a depth of water that none of the 
larger class attempt to enter Port Colborne. 

The Welland Canal is 26% miles in length, con- 
necting Lake Brie and Lake Ontario by cutting 
through the narrow Niagara peninsula. There is 
a fail of 326}^ feet in the 27 miles of canal, neces- 
sitating twenty-six locks. These locks are 270 
feet in length by 45 feet in width. The canal has 
a depth of 14 feet, and when it was opened it was 
supposed that provision had been made for the 
largest lake craft. But the deep Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal has permitted the construction of such im- 
mense freight carriers that tnost of the vessels 
which could navigate the Welland Canal have 
been driven out of the carrying trade. When the 
vessels became too large to enter the Welland 
Canal lightering was resorted to. The Grand 
Trunk Railway built a branch line parallel with 
the canal. Enough of the cargo was transferred 
to the railroad to enable the vessel to pass through 
the canal, and then the cargo was taken on again 
at the other terminal. This expedient has worked 
fairly well until recently ; but in the mean time 
the lake vessels have been growing in size each 
year, and with each increase came lower freight 
rates, driving the smaller vessels out of competi- 
tion. Steamers with 2oo,ooo-bushel capacity now 
control the grain-carrying trade, and these can 
not enter Port Colborne harbor. The vessels that 
can enter are growing less in number each season, 
and soon even the expedient of lightering vessels 
will not suffice to bring traffic to the canal. While 
the Government admits the necessity of a better 
harbor, it seems unwilling to take immediate 
steps toward providing one. It is urged that this 
will prove of only temporary value unless the 
canal is enlarged as well ; and if the canal is en- 
larged so as to admit the largest lake craft, there 
would still be heavy expenditures required on the 
St. Lawrence route, which does not even have a 
14-foot channel for its entire length, altho that 
depth is expected to be secured this season. The 
Welland Canal, up to date, has cost the Govern- 
ment $34,173,351. Its best year in tonnage was 
1893, wben 1,194,833 tons of grain and merchandise 
passed through it east and west. Since then, the 
decline in grain shipments has been especially 
marked, altho the grain traffic on the lakes in- 
creases every year. In 1893, the grain that passed 
down the Welland was about 16 per cent, of the 
grain receipts at Buffalo ; in 1898, it was about 9 
per cent., or a lossiof 43 per cent, as compared 
with Buffalo. The grain that passed down the 
Welland last year was less than five years ago, 
while the grain receipts at Buffalo was nearly 
three times what they were ten years ago. 



PERSONALS. 



During the proceedings of the recent conference 
of the Library Association in England, a charac- 
teristic story of John Ruskin was told in connec- 
tion with the subject of village libraries. A 
library for the laborers of a lake-country village 
had been established, and just before the opening 
Mr. Ruskin was asked to inspect it. He cordially 
consented, and upon leaving expressed his admira- 
tion of the arrangements and promised to send a 
present, which came in the form of a sumptuous 
set of Scott's novels. The wife of the founder 



NINE PER GENT. 
PER ANNUM . . . 




"Life Insurance" 

it has been said, " is a 
mere matter of dollars and 
sense." Common sense 
and good business judgment 
both dictate that' protection 
should be provided for in- 
dividual, domestic and part- 
nership interests. 

Write for information. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 

OP AMERICA. 

John t. rtrjden, p nt . Home Office, Newark, ]» J. 



The preferred stock ' 
of a manufacturing 
company now making 
profits of more than 
$3,000,000 yearly can 
be bought to pay over 9 per cent, on the pur- 
chase price. For particulars apply to 
EMMEMS, STRONG * CO. 
(Members of the American Bankers' Association) 

1 Broadway, Hew York City. V V. 




1 Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
• fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
> venient. the most comfortable, and the most 

) economical goods made. 

No Laundry Work. 

I When soiled discard. A box of 10 collars, ( 
, or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mall 30 eta. 

Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
', stamps. Give size and sty le- desired. 



Reversible Collar Co 



Boston, MtM, 



RU6EN5 DANTE TASS0 _^ MURIL10 AKGELO RAPHAEL 



Readers of Ths Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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thought the edition much too splendid for the pur- 
pose, and at the earliest opportunity told the 
donor so. "Madam," said Ruskin, "if the money 
the books cost had been spent in floral decorations 
or wines for a dinner, nothing would have been 
said against it ; but because it has been laid out 
for the enjoyment of the simple villagers it is 
thought extravagant." 

William Astor Chanler, the new millionaire 
Congressman from New York, has little in com- 
mon with W. J. Bryan, yet he bears so striking a 
likeness to that person that he is frequently mis- 
taken for him. He, however, wears his hair 
shorter and dresses in a manner more peculiar to 
\"ew York than Nebraska. 



Dr. Richard J. Gatung, inventor of the Gat- 
ling gun, has just celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday. He is tall, broad-shouldered, of erect 
carriage, and stately figure. He looks twenty 
years younger than the average man of his years. 
Ke is well read iu literature, delights in Dickens, 
Scott, and Thackeray, and can quote freely from 
American and foreign publications. Of course, 
his guns are his bobby, tho he shows none of the 
eccentricities commonly ascribed to men of 
genius. He is a North Carolinian by birth, but 
has made his home in Cleveland, O., for many 
years. He comes honestly by his title of doctor, 
being a medical man by training and profession, 
but as a boy he took to mechanics naturally, and 
thirty-seven years ago conceived the idea which 
resulted in the wonderful gun which bears his 
name. Altbo the inventor of such a murderous 
weapon, the doctor is one of the mildest-man- 
nered, most kindly dispositioned men on earth. 




. I gain we ask — this month in rhyme: 
Send for our book " The Test of Time." 



15. 



The Ostermoor Patent * 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 

is making new friends every day ; you shonld see their letters — we will mail you copies 
of some if you will ask for them. One person has asked : What do you mean by 
saying that your mattress is always 

"SENT ON SUSPICION." 

We mean just this ; Sleep on It 3o Night* and if it is not even all you have hoped 
for, if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattr.ess ever made, you can get your money back by return mail — "no i|ues- 
tions asked." There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 

Send lor Our Book, "THE TEST OF TIME," 
whether you need a mattress now or not. 
It will interest you to know about the best 
and cheapest mattress in the world. We 
sell direct to the user only. 

Made in two parts, so cents extra. Express charges prepaid EVERYWHERE. 

TAKE CARE ! DON'T BE DECEIVED ! There Is not a single store in the country that 
carries our mattress ; almost every store now 

has a imitation so-called "felt," which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our nam* and guarantee 

on every mattress. Can be bought only of 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 119 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK. 

We have cushioned 2j,ooo Churches. Send for our booh, "Church Cushions." 



a feet 6 Inches wide , ag lbs. 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs. . . . 

3 leet 6 Inches wide, 35 lbs. 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs. . . . 
4 feet 6 Inches wide, 4* ">■■ 



S8.JS) ALL 
10.00 I g fxjj 

".70, 3 moras 

•.its! 



Tailor-Made 
Suits, $5. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



IF you wish something de- 
cidedly new in a dress or 
doak, ana entirely different 
from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in 



Cat 




S store, write for our 
ogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of firms 
wiling ready-made suits 
and cloaks, but we are the 
poly house making fash* 
ionable garme nts to order 
at moderate prices. 

Our I ataloeue illustrates 
an exquisite line of ladies' 
costumes and cloaks, select- 
ed from the newest Paris 
models. Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown 
by no other firm, and the 
fabrics from which we make 
our garments com prise only 
the very latest novelties. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Charming Costumes 
and Tailor-Made 5t.it*. 
vmHIsm In cut and finish, $5 np. 

toadoome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
Mfferent from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
■•dels, $4 up. 

G-lt Capes. Newmarkets, Bicycle Salts, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc 

f AY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OP TH1 

Would. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
be able to send y hi a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 

£ of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them by return mail. They will be sent FREE to any 
'ady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
no and tat West ajd St., New York City. 



A Standing Grievance.— "There will always 
be more or less friction between the United 
States and Canada." "Yes; tbey will keep work- 
ing off tbeir confounded ten-cent pieces on us ! "— 
Puti. 

Black Hands.— "I know why little black boys 
is so happy," said five-year-old Willie. "Why?" 
asked his mother. " 'Cause their mother can't 
tell when tbeir hands are dirty."— Melbourne 
Weekly Times. 



PARIS IN 1900. 



of your 
steamer and hotel ac- 
commodations Htnv, at 
fair rates. Personally 
^odocted parties. Membership restricted. 

TOURS, 



A WORD TO THE WISE 



no parties. Membership ret 

Offloe, alo TVemoul BuUdlna;, [loftonrMai.' Branch 
Omen: t» Broadway. St. PauTBulldinft. New York; 
1*11 Cheaumt St. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
■St Marquette B'ld'g, Chicago. 



The Most Striking Feature.— "What do you 
consider the most striking feature about golf, Mr. 
Jay f " "The ball, madam, the ball. I was struck 
in the back of the neck by one this summer, and I 
shall never forget it."— Baxctr. 



Tragedy for Hot Weather.— Madge : "I al- 
ways select tragic stories for bot-weather read- 
ing." 

Mabel: "On what principle, dear?" 
Madge: "They make my blood run cold."— Tid- 
Bits. 

A Physical Wreck Magistrate : "Do you 
mean to say such a physical wreck as he is gave 
you that black eye ? " 

Complaining Wife: "Shure. yer worship, he 
wasn't a physical wreck till he gave me the black 
eye.'—Tid-Bits. 

Unappreciated.— Mrs. Long-Rich: "Marie's 
great uncle gave her as a wedding present a 
hall clock over two hundred years old." 

Mrs. New-Rich: "The mean old rascal! Why, 
he's amply able to have given her a splendid new 
one ! '—Jewelers' Weekly. 



A Prlee Upon Her Head.— "Hist ! " whispered 
the first accomplice ; "there is a price upon your 
head." "Heavens!" exclaimed the female villain, 
paling visibly ; "can it be possible that I have 
forgotten to remove the tag from that bargain- 
counter bat }"—Piiladetp/Ua Record. 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

an appropriate Birthday. Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool -in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for VI JK). 



The Susacuac Weaving Co. 

No. ta Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



HAVE YOU 
CONSIDERED 

the ununitarv system of 
heating in must house* ; 



the 



danger 
health fr»m 
impi 



a used 
breathing 
and also 
draft* ant) sudden 
change* in iernj>erature 
which result from ven- 
ti atlng by opening win- 
dows. 

1 HE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 

overcome* the>< faults of the furnace and steam 
heater by admitting pure, warmed .outdoor air. The 
Ventil.iting ( irate is not only the most sanitary, 
but consume* less fuel than any other kind t>f heat- 
ing apparatus It can befitted in any ordinary fire- 
place, and burns either coal, wood, or gas. 

Write nt OHBJ f«r BltAltfd tutiUosnie *' O,** 
whu'h contain* our truarmntve. 
Edwin A. Jackson A Bro., 54 Beekman Street. N. 



SAVEi^FUEL 

ufjla THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 

COST aa.oo AMD UP. 

Honey refunded If not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in baatlnaj 

&0m MCH ESTER JBADIATORJCO^ 




COLLAR Button Insar m ca goe s with our one-piece collar 
burton. Kremeats&Co., 63 Chestnut St. Newark, N.J 
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Current Events. 



Monday, October jo. 

—A severe engagement is fought near Lady- 
smith ; the British, reinforced by a naval brigade, 
sncceed In repulsing the Boers. 

—In the Philippines, Colonel Bell's regiment 
encounters a force of the insurgents and kills four 
officers and eight men. 

—Admiral Dewey takes possession of his new 
home at Washington, and announces his engage- 
ment to Mrs. William B. Hazen, sister of John R, 
McLean. 

—Vice-President Hobart lies dangerously 111 at 
his home in Paterson, N. J. 

Tuesday, October 31. 

—Despatches from General White received in 
London announce that two regiments, the Gloa- 
cestershires and the Dublin Fusiliers, and a moun- 
tain battery, were captured by the Boers; Gen- 
eral Buller lands at Cape Town. 

—President McKinley attends the launching of 
the torpedo-boat Shubrtck, at Richmond, Va., 
and makes an address there. 

—President Schnrman of the Philippine com- 
mission gives his views on the Sulu treaty. 

—The report of Gen. George W. Davis, military 
governor of Puerto Rico, is made public. 

—Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy testifies before the 
Mazet committee regarding the Bamspo Water 
Company. 

Wednesday, November 1. 

—An artillery duel takes place near Ladysmith ; 
General White in further despatches attributesthe 
British disaster to the stampede of battery mules. 

—General Young makes a rapid move north- 
ward in Luzon, ana many insurgents nee to the 
hills. 

—The International Commercial Congress, 

in session in Philadelphia since October 12, con- 
cludes its meetings. 

—Sir Thomas Upton sails for Europe. 
Thursday, November 2. 

—General Kock, second in command of the 
Transvaal forces, dies from wounds received at 
Blandslaagte : General White 1b hard pressed by 
the Boers, ana much anxiety is felt in England. 

—The Philippine Commission submits a pre- 
liminary report to the President, reviewing the 
situation in the islands at great length ; the mem- 
bers unite in saying that the Filipinos are unfit 
for self-government. 

—Prominent educators meet in Washington and 
discuss the project of establishing a national 
university. 

—General Fnnston is enthusiastically received 



■^yOU can DU Y a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 
pens to it 

Macbeth's *« pearl top " or 
"pearl glass" is that chimney. 

You can have it — your dealer will 
get it — if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don't you believe it — they may be 
better for him; he may like the breaking. 

Our "Index" describes all lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamu. 
Wc mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 



Address 



Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



THE PRESGOTT HISTOBY GLUB 

Limited to 100 Charter Members. The Foundation of 
A LIBRARY WITHOUT COST 

Send for full particulars to E. G. CARTER, Secretory , 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



m||| CCTCDV A COLLEGE- AND SBMI- 
ITCd I CIMl HART FOR WOMEN. 

Course of study furnished on application. 

Miss Leila 8. McKKJt, Ph.D., President, 
Mention TllK Litsiiary Diusst. Oxford, Ohio. 



$andow$ 

OWN COMBINED 

Developer 



Every Man see* 

Woman and Child 



who wants strength and health 
should know of this invention 
of Eugen Sandow, the most 
successful teacher of physical 
culture. Far superior to any 
of home exercise in simplicity, scientific 
convenience, and efficiency — officially 



other system 
correctness, 

chosen from all others by the Imperial Government in 
Great Britain for training in army, navy, and police. 



It is a wall exerciser, weight-lifting machine, chest- 
expander, and dumb-bells all in one, yet occupies 
less space than a coat hung on the wall. Practi- 
cally indestructible. No pulleys, no weights, no 
oiling, no danger. Adjustable to strength of 
man, woman, or child. 

Price $5.00 delivered, including anatomical charts 
with full directions in Sandow's celebrated system of 
physical culture, and free course of instruction at our 
exercising rooms. Send for 
free illustrated Booklet L. 



SANOQW DEVELOPER CO., 

a. LEWIS. Man. 
Dept. " D " 125 West 37th Street, 

Cor. Broadway. NEW YORK. 




in Kansas, and a sword is presented to him at 
Topeka. 

Friday, Novembers. 

— Grave apprehension is felt in London over 
the situation of the British army ; communication 
with Ladysmith is cut off ; General Joubert pro- 
tests to General White against the use of lyddite. 

—Active operations against the insurgents in 
Luzon continue ; Lieutenant Boutelle is killed in 
an engagement. 

—Secretary Gage selects Cass Gilbert as the 
architect of the New York custom house. 

—At a Cabinet meeting the question of a eWll 
government for Cuba, which is soon to be es- 
tablished, is discussed. 

—John W. Foster lectures on the Alaskan 
boundary question before the National Geograph- 
ic Society at Washington. 

Saturday, November 4. 

—The Boers renew the bombardment of Lady- 
smith ; Colenso Is evacuated by the British. 

— A loving-cup is presented to Rear-Admiral 
Schley by the city of Atlanta, and a parade and 
dinner take place in his honor. 

— General Ludlow, military governor of Ha- 
vana, returns to the United States, in connection 
with the proposed change in the government of 
Cnba. 

—The Automobile Club of America holds its 
first parade in New York. 
Sunday, November 

— News from Ladysmith reports continued hard 
fighting; a Boer laager at Hester's Hill is cap- 
tured by the British ; the South Wales lancers 
arrive at Cape Town. 

—An Important expedition leaves Manila on a 
transport under command of General Wheaton. 

- Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States, and Perry S. Heath, first-assistant post- 
master-general, make public their reports. 

— Ex-President Harrison returns to America 
on the St. Haul. 



For Indigestion 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. Gregory Dovlk, Syracuse, N. Y. , says : "I have 
frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion and nervous 
prostration, and find the results so satisfactory that I shall 
continue it." 



You Con 
Learn How 
to Grow 



VIOLETS 



For Profit 

or for 
Pleasure. 



CoHMrrelal VUIet Culture, by Prof B. T. Galloway, u. S. 

Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The only comprehen- 
sive work on the subject, gives every detail necessary to suc- 
ref«. Superbly illustrated with over 00 plates, plans, diagrams, 
etc. Bound In flexible covers of royal purple and gold. 894 
pages. Price, postpaid, 60. iTospectus free. 

The Home Grounds 

Cultivated people desire tasty, attractive out door surround- 
ings for their houses, be they 25x100 ft. plots or broad acre**. 
To attain this by natural means Is neither hard nor expensive. 
If you consult Johnson's 

"Residential Sites and Environments.*' 

a practical work by a practical man. easily rend and assimi 
lated. It will give you a knowledge of the essentials and possi- 
bilities of landscape gardening that will enable you to avoid 
ciwtly errors and make your Home Grounds a '* joy forever." 
Over fifty complete plans, diagrams, etc., from villa to large 
residential ground*. Koyal quarto ; heavy enamelled paper, 
full cloth, gilt edges. Trice, $8. 00. Prospectus free. 

The Water Garden 

The cultivation of the Lotus or Water Lily, and other aquatic 
plants. Is easily the most fascinating of all pursuits, and the 
imbhv can l>e indulged In by all. This Is the only book ever 
published on th* Mibjeet, ana the- writer<Mr. Win. Tricker* i> 
the standard authority for America. Every detail is covered, 
all water plants described, and the amateur needs no other 
guide. Magnificently illustrated; large octavo: enamelled 
paper ; elegantly bound. Price, #S.OO. Prospectus free. 

SUCCESS WITH HOUSE PLANTS 

Scores of bm .ks and booklets there are on this subject, but it 
has 1 Mien reserved to our author to write a text-book, the re- 
sult of her own practical experience, that, faithfully followed, 
will enable every Indy to keep her home delightful with dainty 
and fragrant flowers all through dreary winter. Itmo, 29) 
pp., cloth ; profusely illustrated, with complete and res de- 
reference Index to all plan;* enumerated. Price, II.OO. 

Any of above books, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. 

A. T. DE LA MARE CO . Publishers 

4 Duane Street, New York 
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CHESS. 

(All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest. " 



Problem 438. 

By G. b. Valle, 
Second Prise Pasquin Tourney. 
Black— Ten Pieces. 
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White— Bight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 439. 

BY A. Van Eilde. 
Black— Six Pieces. 
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White— Eleven Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 



TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if s* fails to cure. K. W. Grove'* signa- 
ure is on each box. 25c. 



TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS 

J. W. Htdb. Brooklyn, N. Y.. snyo : 

The Burr Index Is a delightful relief to a weary and tired 
brain. It saves hoursofotherw .se iu-oe«sary labor. Kvery 
profetvlonal man should pix«e»w one. It* adTantauv to the 
scholar, over the old m.-thodn of ready reference, is as the 
" reaper" over the old fashioned " sickle." 

Burr's Patent Indexes 

indexed by the first 
<ur hundred combi- 
t in the edgee of the 
r every word In use. 
tonal men, business 

students and others. 

A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 

It keeps in orderly and compact form refer- 
ences to reports, trials, conflicting opinions, gen- 
eral notes, etc. 
A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN 

It enables the doctor to refer instantly to treat- 
ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations, etc. 

INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 

The choicest gems of his library can be made 
instantly accessible, and handy records of ser 
mons, etc., kept. Asallbrary indeiitlsunrivalled. 

ulcltcalin.VntlostMisdTertiiemeit 
HARTFORD, CONN. 



All words and nam 
two letters with n< 
nations in thumb ho 
leaves. A conibinatlo 
A constant aid to profes 




The 

Globe 

Scrap 



Book > 



Substantially and handsomely constructed, with cloth covered binders' board sides, 
Russia leather back and trimmings. Twenty heavy manilla envelopes, num- 
bered consecutively and ruled on both sides for memoranda, are attached in book 
by means of two safety holders running through eyelet holes as shown. The 
holders are easily opened permitting the adding or removing of envelopes as de- 
sired. Additional envelopes may be purchased when wanted. An index sheet is 

Ci on inside of front cover for recording contents of envelopes. The book is 
closed by a self-adjusting strap fastening. From cover to cover the Globe 
Scrap Book is a sample of thorough workmanship and artistic finish and is with- 




! 



out exception the best scrap book ever made. A suitable holiday present. Out- 
side dimensions JIx7J4x3Ji, In. Envelopes will accommodate papers 5X"xlOSi 
inches. Mailed, postpaid to any address in U. S. for $2.00. 

THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO., Cincinnati, O. 



CARTERIAN 



The simplest, strongest, and best envelope ever .„ 
vented for filing legal papers or documents of any descrip- 
i tion. By means ofa slot it adjusts itself perfectly to fit 
any enclosure from a single sheet of paper to a package an 
inch thick. Remove a part of the papers ana envelope 
will adjust itself to remaining contents. 



Adjustable Expanding Document 
Envelope... 



SIZE 


PER BOX 125 


4xfl . . . 


.... $3,110 


4*4 x 9t| . 


.... a.» 


4lJxflU . 


.... 3.25 


4Hx1(«i, . 


.... :i .10 


4x111, . 


. . . . 4.(0 



Sample package of 
1 Dozen any size, or as- 
sorted sizes, sent post- 
paid for 45 cents in 
stamps. 




stamps, 

Atk your stationer h,r them. If he does not tarry litem in stocX- or < uniuX ott 
them /or you send to the manufacturer*. 

CARTER, RICE & CO. (Corporation) 246 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 



4I4 inches 



Ready Reference 
Scrap Book 



READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK 

For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35.000 ACATE LINES. 

Size of Book, 4 i-j x 10 i-a Inches. 

A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 

A SCRAP IS PILED by passing the top containing the caption 
through a slot from the hack of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the ba*k, is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 

THIS SMALL BOOK will file 1; dippings (from one inch to 
one column in length) to the page, and lake*- the plate of ihe usual 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 



At stationer* or by mall, Si.oo 

Postage stamps received 

CHARLES ELY, • 56 Warren Street, New York 




Sample psjre which 

explains itself. 



LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 

Solid 14kt. (iulil Pen In Hani Rubber Engraved Holder: Simple construction, always ready, 
no shaking ; works perfectly ; no blotting. 

Agents 

_ U/anlod 

If your dealer will not supply it write us: pens sent anywhere, post-paid, complete with filler and full 
directions. All our pens are guaranteed : and Mils mentis monev back— if tjou want it. Catalogue of Foun- 
tain and Gold Pens for the asking. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Pulton Su Now York. 



STEREOPTICONS 



M 4GIC LANTERNS SLIDES * 

T.CNCENSED C\T.\l:1GLE FREE 
Rll_E v 6PCS IB rjEENMAN 5 T N[W TC^ 



Readers of The Liter* ry Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Google 
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S&EUCALOL 
.. Cures Catarrh 



Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 

Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is 

as essential to the sense of smell as 
that of the tongue is to taste. 

For twenty-five years the most success- 
ful treatment of nasal anil throat catarrh 
has been in the New York and Philadel- 
phia Nose and Throat Hospitals. Years 
of careful observation and experiment 
led them to put supreme confidence inthe 
treatment of cleanliness and antisepsis. 

Eucalol 

b a treatment based on antiseptic clean- 
liness as used in these hospitals. No 
catch-penny quack remedy but the es- 
sence of the combined knowledge of the 
greatest physicians of the world. It is 
pleasant to use, the effect instantaneous, 
and is a sure cure for Nasal Catarrh, 
Dry Catarrh, Grippe, Colds in the Head. 

FREE OFFER fZZt^Z 

sands and will cure you. To prove its merits we 
will send free, on request, a large package ol 
Kucalol. Don't delay, write at once. 
THE EUCALOL COMPANY. 108 Fullon Street, N. V. 



Solution of Problem*. 

No. 423. 
Key-move, P— B 6. 
No. 413. 
Q— K B 8 Q— B 4 ch 



K— K 4 
KiKt 



B— B 7, mate 
K x Q (must) 

Q— B 4 P— Q 4, mate 



B-B S 



Q— Kt 4, mate 



B— Q . 



Any other 
Kt— B 5 ch 



i-K 4 



B— B 7, mate 



P-Q 3, mate 



K-B 5 



Other variations depend on those given. 

Both problem* solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem. 
Pa.; P. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. R. 
Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; 
A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; R. E. Brigham, Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y. ; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark. 

an only: the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C; the Rev. S. M.Morton, D.D., Effing- 
ham, 111.; Dr. G. S. Henderson, Jackson, Mo.; S. 
the S., Auburndale, Mass.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala. Fla.; Dr. J. 
T. Glass, Womack, Tex.; tne Rev. S. Weston- 
Jones, Windsor, N. S.; Dr. O. F. Blankingship, 
Richmond, Va.; Pres. H. S. Hartzos*, Clemson Col- 



The Singer No. 27. 




Sold on Instalments. 



DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 

VIBRATING SHUTTLE. 
This sewing-machine is specially adapted for Fam- 
ily Sewing, and more generally used throughout 
the world than all other machines combined. The 
self-threading vibrating shuttle is the perfection 
of simplicity ; Its movement being shorter than 
in any other similar machine, less effort Is re- 
quired for its operation. 

Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 
You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 



SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 



K0TED5ILK 

IDEAL UNDERWEAR FOR 

MEN AND WOMEN. 
Made from the finest Egyptian Cotton and Pure Silk. 



KOTEDSILK 

TRADE MAPr - RfCiKTEPEL- 



LIGHT, WARM, 
UNSHRINKABLE, 
MOTH PROOF. 



ANY ONE CAN WASH IT. NO ONE CAN SPOIL IT. 

Men's Shirts . . 34-44 $2.50 each. Ladies' Vests . . 26-40 $2^50 each. 



Drawers . 26-40 . 2.50 

" Union Suits 26-40 . 5.00 

44 Underwaists 26-40 . 2.00 
24-32 waist . $2J0 

If your dealer can't supply you, we will. Express prepaid. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 



Drawers . 28-44 . 2.50 
Union Suits 34-44 . 5.00 " 
Undervests 34-44 . 2.00 " 

Ladies' Short Underskirts 



KOTEDSILK 

MILLBURY, MASS. J* 



UNDERWEAR CO. 

And 76 Leonard Street, New York City. 




Steel Ceilings 




DMHllYE, DOME, BHD BEST 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Bend for catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 

H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New York 

BOSTON OFFICE. Equitable Building. 




KLIPS BIND 

everything. 85 per 100. Samples of 
7 Blzes, with Keys, mailed for 50 cents. 
Price list of Covers free. 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfleld. Mass. 



Pick on Memory 

New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 

Address £. PICK, 127 East 10th Street, Hew York . 



Author's Manuscripts critically ex- 
amined and prepared for the press. 
Publication secured. Address 
Dr. Carlos IWIartyn, 

Box 166, Madison Square Post-Office. New York City. 

TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 

02 Fulton st„ New York, sell all makes under half price. Don't 
uy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and price*. 
Qciiajuroe. Immense stock for selection, shipped for trial. 
Waranteed first-clam Dealers supplied. 52-pa#e iiius. cat. free 



(J* EUROPEAN TOURS 

« l»tb V e.r. "Select par** Term, , r-. 



Conducted by DR. A Mm. H. S. PAINE, Glens 
w + ♦ Kalis, N. Y. 



CORPULENCE. 

We wnnt to send every stout person a little 
book concerning the must successful harmless 
treatment of this trouble. It is the method con- 
ceived and perfected by the best known specialists 
in New York. A valuable book of scientific com- 
mon sense. Sent for 2 c. stamp. 
HYGEIA MFG. CO., Astor Court Bldg., New York. 
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L i bbys 
Mince 
Meat 



Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 

Those who know Libby*s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
fabor of making* winter's supply 
of home made. 

Libby's is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 



Llbby, McNeill & Llbby, Chicago. 

Drop » postal for booklet, n«w .riitlon, 
• How to M»k«Oood Tlimgi to Eat. " 



THE COOK RKSl'ONSIBLE. 
Investigators who have made a study of 
foods and their proper preparation state that 
stomach troubles originate in a large number 
of cases from the improper preparation of the 
food. 

There is a right and a wrong way to prepare 
each article of diet. How many cooks take 
the trouble to properly prepare the oatmeal or 
other breakfast food for the morning meal? 
In most homes a little water is poured over the 
cereal and allowed to cook a few minutes and 
then served. Prepared in this manner, they 
abound in starch, and form a starchy, sticky 
mass in the stomach, which is not only diffi- 
cult to digest, but retards the assimilation of 
other foods. 

To render oatmeal and other cereals easy of 
digestion and in proper condition for the stom- 
ach, the starch must be converted into dextrin. 
This requires five hours' constant cooking. 

The average housewife has not the time or 
patience to prepare her oatmeal in this manner ; 
and to meet the demand for a palatable and 
nutritious cereal food that contains all the 
elements of nutrition in a digestible form, 
Granola was manufactured. 

Granola is thoroughly cooked ; the combina- 
tion of the grains and the process they are 
submitted to give the food a rich, nutty flavor. 

A chemist has analyzed this pre-digested 
food, and finds that it contains three times the 
food elements of beef. It only requires a few 
teaspoonfuls of Granola and the addition of a 
little milk to make a delicious meal. 

Readers of Tiik Literary Digest who will 
send the name of a grocer who does not sell 
Granola to the Sanitarium Health Feud Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., will receive a free sample. 

Each package bears the picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 



lege, S. C; D. E. Thomas and P. Rhodes, Center, 
Ind.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennes- 
see ; E. C. Rbuth, San Saba, Tex. 

Comments (423)-" "Pine"— M. W. H.; "Choice 
combination of cleverness and cunning"— I. W. 
B. ; "Should be a prize-winner "—P. H. P. ; "Novel 
and interesting"— M. M.; "Admirable for ingenu- 
ity "— F. H. J.; "Simple and beautiful "— S. M. M. 

(423): "A superb problem"— M. W. H.; "A dex- 
terous, delusive, and difficult device "— I. W. B.; 
"A superb composition "—P. S. P.; "A beauty"— 

M. M 

A K. got 43i ; Dr. O. F. B., 418 

The Moscow Tournament. 

The National (Russian) Masters' Tournament in 
Moscow has been finished. Tschigorin takes first ' 
prize, with 10 wins. He lost only one game. 
Schiffers got second prise with a score of j% wins 
out of eleven games. 

Games from the London Tournament. 

Showali er Should Have Won. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 



SHOW ALTS K . 

Wkitt. 
iP-Qa 
3 P— Q B 4 

3 Kt-Q 11 3 

4 P x P (b) 

5 3 

6 B-Kt 5 

7 Kt— B 3 

8 P-K 3 
9B-Q3 
to Castles 

II Q R-ll sq 
13 Kt — K 5 

13 B— K B 4 

14 B x Kt 
, S P-B 4 
t6 P-B 5 

t 7 B— K I) 4 
.8Q-Qsq 
19 Q-ft 3 



3 (•) 



31 P-K Kt 4 
33 P-K R4 
33 Q— Kt 3 

24 K R-K sq 

25 Q * Q («) 

26 P— K 4 

37 B-B4 ch(f) 

38 Kt x P 



JANOWSKI 

Black. 

E8i 

P— Q K 
P x P 
Kt— K B 3 
P-H 3 
B-K 3 
Castles 
Q Kt-Q 3 
R— K sq 

Kt— B sq 

K Kt— (J 3 
Kt x Kt 

B— Q 3 
B— K 2 (c) 
Kt-Q 2 
Kt-li 1 

BlV 
R-Q 3 
P— K R 3 
Kt- R 3 
P-B , 

y— Kt sq 

Q R x y 
P x P 

K— B sq 
Q R-y sq 



SHO WALTER. 

IVAitt. 

39 Kt— B 5 
30 R x R 
3 t R-K 4 
33 B— K 6 

33 Kt-R 4 

34 P x B 

35 KtxP 

36 R x P 

37 Kt-Q 7 

38 Kl-B 5 ch 
39. R-K 4 

40 R x P 

41 K— B 3 
43 P— Kt 3 

43 K — K 3 

44 K-y 3 

45 Kt-y 7 

46 R— B 4 

47 Kt-Kt 6 

48 K-B 3 

49 Kt— B 4 

50 R— B sq 

51 Kt-Kt6 
53 Kt— B 8 
53 R-Kt sqch 

55 R — K sq 

56 R x Kt 



JANOWSKI. 

Blatk. 
R x R ch 
B— B sq 
P-K R 4 

K— K 3 
P x P 
P— Kt 4 
K x P 
K— B4 
P x P 
Kt-Kt 4 
P-R4 
K Kt 3 

R-K sq ch 
P-B 4 
Kt— B 6 
R-Q sq Ch) 
Kt— K 4 ch 
Kt-Kt 5 
K— Kt 4 

R-Q 4 
R — Kt 4 
Kt-K 6 
K-B 5 
R-Kt sq 
R x Kt 
Drawn. 



Notts (abridged) from The Held, London. 

(a) Janowski's favorite variation, the intention 
being, if 4 P— K 3, to continue with 4.., P x P; 
5 B x P, P— Q Kt 4; 6 B— Q 3, B— Kt 3, etc. 

(b) To prevent the line of play pointed out. 
White takes the Pawn (see the Pillsbury-Janowski 
game). 

(c) Forced, because of the threat, 16 P— K 4. 
For the same reason, he can not now play P— B 6. 

(d) With due deference we suggest «3.., P— K 
Kt 4, in spite of its appearing somewhat venture- 
some. It is, however, justified, since White has 
also loosened his King's-side Pawns, and at pres- 
ent he has also a weak K P. If White replies 34 
P x P, then 34. ., Q x P ; 35 R— B 4, Kt— B 1 ; 36 K— 
B 3, P— K R 4, followed by doubling Rooks. 

(e) White has the better game, but he should 
not exchange Queens. 25 Q— Kt 3 would be a good 
move instead. 

(0 There is no necessity for the check. 37 Kt x P 
is preferable. 

(g) Janowski plays this difficult ending with his 
noted skill. From this point every move is well 
judged, and probably the only valid ones at his 
disposal. 

(h) Again the best move. If 57 R x P, then 47 

... Kt— R 5 ch ; etc. 



Rheumatism... 



gout, catarrh, uric acid troubles all arise from 
defective action of the kidneys and digestive 
organs : the kidneys do not properly remove 
the waste products. Uric acid and chalky 
deposits accumulate in the musclesand around 
the (olnts. 



Tartarlithinc. 



regulates the action of the kidneys, dissolves 
and removes the uric acid and chalky deposits, 
and reduces inflammation. It does not upset 
the stomach, and can be taken by the most 
delicate. Prescribed by many leading phy- 
sicians. 



Regular package $1.00 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON L ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, New York. 

Sole Aobhts for 

THE TARTARUTHINE CO. 



„ n ON EVERY HAND 

FAST FOOD f,i> 




\ Vo«r$ for fiealtb 



• WHEATLET Is the ideal breakfast food-It ' 
£ has a dellJous taste, feeds the brain, strength- 
J ens the muscles and hardens the bones. 

• Best for adults and children— best for the 
f; strong and the weak— best for the well i 
2 sick. 

*f WHEATLET booklet, full to the brl 
A healthful facts, mailed free. 
J If your grocer does not keep It, send 

• name and your order— we will see that you are ] 
* £ supplied. 

^ Wl THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 

A FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. L0CKP0RT, N. V. 



-^5*Strejige indeed rha.1: 






Cot's Eozruna Curt $1 ZZPSnnxlSi < 

disease*. SamplmF by mall. Cee Chess. Ce,, Clever*. O I 
■S b Readers of The Liter** 



^ like SAPOLJO should 
f rncvke everything so bright, but 
"A needle clothes others, &nd is itself 
n&ked'.Try it in your next house-cleaning 
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Dyspepsia 



One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 

CREAM Of 
WHEAT 

being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 

Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



SCHLKCHTF.R BEATS STEIN1TZ. 



Bug Years FrEB Trial. 



THE .. 

CORNISH PLAN 

The Unique 
Cornish 

Plan 
of Selling 
Pianos 
and Organs 

has spread over tbe entire civilised world, and ban been 
the means of building up a vast business. 

Over a Quarter 
of a Million 
Satisfied 
Customers 




PIANOS 



$155 



FROM 
All Latest Mimical 
Attachments. 



attest the honesty of this modern me thod of piano-sell- 
ing. We Warrant our Piano- and Organ* for S5 
yeara. Back of that Warranty is a business worth orer 
a million dollars. 

rnpp Our Souvenir Catalogue for IMC Is one pf 
riVLiLi. tne most comprehensive musical books In 
the trade. The frontispiece Is a masterly reproduction 
In colors of an oil painting representing St. Cecilia 
and Ike Angelic t'holr. Tills catalogue 1". 5£ nt iP°"«' 
paid, together with a novel reference book— " The Heart 
ofthe People "—and our latest special offer, etc. The 
catalogue describes all our pianos and organs. It tell 
about^l he Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 
for Pianos-Imitates accurately Harp, Banjo, Guitar 
Zither. Mandolin, etc., while the famous > patent .Com- 
bination Hultitone Reed Action make the ( OHMNH 
Organs unequalled in tone— reproduce the power of a 
full orchestra. 

A prompt response to this advertisement will secure 
a DISCS >1/NT of »1© on the .assssaaw^JBH 

list prices In our 1900 (lata- *~ 
logue, on any COIINI8II 
ORG AX, or *»0 on the 
lint price of a CORXISH 
PIANO. 

Send for particulars of the 
Cornish Co-operatl ve 
Plan, showing how you can 
make money working for 
us, or a 

Cornish Piano FPFF 
or Organ 1 rvljlj 

Makers of High-Grade 
American Pianos and 
Organs. 

REFERENCES! 
Tour Bank, Our Bank, 

A»y Bank. 



ORGANS $25 

FROM " 

Cub cr Eur Payouts 




CORNISH & CO., 

Established 50 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J 



Ruy Lopex. 



SCHLHLHTER. STE1N1TZ. 

White. Black. 

I P-K 4 P-K 4 
a Kt-K B 3 Kt-Q B 3 

3 B-Kt 5 P-Q3 

4 P-Q 4 B— Q 2 

5 Kt-B 3 K Kt- 
6B-Q ll 4 
7 P-K R 3 
8B-K3 



Still. ECHTEK. STEISIT2. 

White. Black. 
10 P-Q 5(d) K-Ktsq 
3i R 1 B ch Kx R 
In P 1 Kt P x P 

i 23 Kt-(,>4 Q-y * 

" " 5 ch K- 



o B x Kt 
10Q-Q 2 
11 P-K R 4 
uPx P 

13 R x R ch 

14 Castles 

15 R R sq 

16 R -R s 

17 Q— K sq 

18 R-R 7 

19 B x U 



P-K R 3 
Kt— Kt 3 
Kt-B 5 (b) 
Px B 
P-K Kt 4 
B— Kt 2 
Px P 
Bx R 
K— II sq 
B — Kt 2 
P-B3 

B— K sq 

B-B 2 ( 1 
Kill 



K 2(a)!i4 Kt-B 5 



-B : 



:>iQ-R«1 R— K B sq 
j8Q— R $ch K—K 3 
, 7 Kt-Ka P-B4 
2$ P-K RtiPxP 
jo Kt(K 2 )xP K—K 4 
3 o<J-Ra K-K3 
31 n— R6 R-lii 
ji(,-Rj K—K 4 
kt — R 5 P <,! 4 



33 M-K 5 r v ' 
134 QQ Bsch P-O . 
•35 O x B P ch K .1' 
'36 Kt X O P P Kt 
,7 Kl-Q Kt 3 Q-O 



5 

3 

igns. 



38 Kt-0>ch(e)K 
Notes from The County Express in The K. C. M. 

(a) Kt— B 3 is preferable. 

(b) Not to be commended. White is now able to 
get a sort of King's Gambit position. 

(c) If B— Kt 3, White plays Q— R sq. 

(d) A fine move, which forces Black to give two 
pieces for the R. Otherwise, if 20 . ., Kt-K 4, ji 
Kt— Q 4, and aa Kt-K 6, winning a piece. 

(e) The Black Q is lost. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Twentieth Game of the Finals. 
Scotch Game. 



DThe Ball-Bearing 
ENSMORE 

"The World's Greatest Typewriter." 




O.K.W1GORKS, HKV.A.C. KA V K 



Nashville 
White. 
1 P-K 4 



Jefferson. 
Black. 
P-K4. 



2 Kt-K B 3 Kt-Q B 3 



4 Kt x P 

6 P— Q B 3 

7 B-Q Kt 5 Castles 

8 Castles P-Q 3 



P x P 

B-B 4 



10 B— R 4 

11 H— B 2 

,2 Px P 

13 Kt x B 

14 B x F. 



B— Kt 3 
Q-Kt 3 
P-K 4 
B* P 
Ktx Kt 
R P x B 



In.R.WlGGERS. 

While. 
16 Kt-Q 2 
I17 Q-B3 
'm P-QR3 
! 10 II— Kt 3 
1 20 Q R-K sq 
lai Q— R 3 
» B-B 2 
l»3 Kt-B 3 

;S Kt— K 5 

MRiR 

I27 K R-K sq 

iS R x Kt 
20 Q x Kt 
w> Q x R 



REV.A.C.KAVR. 

Black. 
Q— B 2 
QR-K sq 

P-Q 4 
Q Kt— K 2 
P-B3 
Kt-Q 3 
Kt-Kt 3 

P-R3 
Kt-B 5 
Rx Kt 
Kt-B 5 
Ktx R 
R-K sq 
R x R 
Resigned. 



BALL-BEARINGS made the Bicycle. 



BALL-BEARINGS perfect the Typewriter. 



The Densmore is the only make having balls for the 
type-bar bearings. The Densmore has the easiest touch, 
and is fastest, handiest, and longest-lived. 

Printed matter, demonstrating our claims, given on ap- 
plication , or, what is best, try the typewriter. Salesroom* 
in all the principal cities. 

DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO.* "IXtiT* 
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Chess Clubs. 
According to Professor Berger's latest Chess- 
Annual there are in the world 69 Chess Associa- 
tions and 1,374 Chess-clubs. 

Country. Associations. Clubs. 

Great Britain 41 '35 

United States 18 '94 

Germany 9 186 

Austria-Hungary 1 60 

Russia <l 

Netherlands 47 

France "9 

Italy '7 

Switzerland "7 

Spain 9 

Sweden and Norway 7 

Denmark and the West Indies (each) 4 

Belgium, Cape Colony, Mexico (each) 3 

Argentine Republic, Brazil, Japan (each). . . 2 
Chile, China, Uruguay, Venezuela (each). . . 1 



The Washington and Chattanooga Limited 

for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Kxcursion 
tickets now on sale. Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Meals a 
la carte Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 30S Broadway, 
New York. 
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^ M , , and Book* 

Write for olrcaUr. MeaUan 
you with to cater 



Successful men ^ 



have learned their business from A to Z. 
Your future depends upon your ambition. 
We have prepared thousands who 
studied " between times" to secure en- 
viable positions through 

EDUCATION BY MAIL 
in Electrical, Civil, Mininff, Steam 
and Mechanical Engineering ^Metal- 



ind Mechanical Engineering :Metal- 
urgY, Journalism, Machine Uosign, 
.Mechanical Drawing, Art, Architec- 
ture, English Branches, Stenography. 

Low price ; easy terms. 

The United Correspondence Schools, 
lM-lj* Fifth Ave., Sew York. 

Write at once for Catalogue JVo. 81 
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INSOMNIA 



WRITER'S and BICYCLE CRAMP, 

NERVOUS'TREMBUNG 
and MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 

The best device yet offered Is the 

W. & H. Grip Machine 

Use it while you talk or work, or when 

S'lng wakeful-an Infallible slwii pro- 
uoer, cmcentrating mind and ner- 
vous force and drawing surplus Mood 
from brain. Used Ave minutes dally 
It soon doubles strength of whole arm. 
Handsome and durable. Cork grip, 
nickeled metaL 

Prlee, »t per pair, postpaid cur- 
reney or stamps. Dealers solicited. 

ALH WI1ITKI.V, 
»ept. II, *>« Bey St., Mew York. 
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Active and energetic men to represent us to Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or comnna- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., New York-Cblca go 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THE ELECTIONS. 

ALTHO not a vote was cast either for Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
McKinley last week, the most important result of the bal- 
loting, as viewed by the press of the country, seems to be that 
these two men have been chosen to lead the Democratic and Re- 
publican forces next year. It has come to be accepted as a politi- 
cal rule that a man who can carry a doubtful State by his personal 
influence has an almost invincible claim to a nomination for the 
Presidency, and the Republican victory in Ohio and the fusion 
victory in Nebraska, therefore, make practically sure another 
contest between McKinley and Bryan. The voting does not seem 
to have determined the campaign issues quite so plainly as the 
standard-bearers ; but the Republicans seem content to make the 
tight on expansion and the gold standard, and the Democrats who 
follow Mr. Bryan seem disposed to reaffirm the Chicago platform 
(with a stronger plank on trusts) and to oppose expansion. Not 
less important are the foreshadowings of next year's result as 
found in last week's returns, and it is here that the prophets who 
are reading the signs of the times begin to diverge. 

Each party, happily, succeeds in finding comfort for itself in 
the returns. " It is plain to be seen, " says the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion (Dem.), "that the general tendency and drift »f popular ap- 
proval is toward the Democratic Party." The sustained Demo- 
cratic majorities in Virginia and Mississippi, the Democratic 
gains (over the last prior election) in Ohio and Massachusetts 
where the Republicans won, and the Democratic victories in the 
doubtful States of Maryland and Nebraska lead the Indianapolis 
Sentinel (Dem.) to the belief that "the verdict of the people is 
a scathing rebuke to the Administration, amounting to a repu- 
diation of McKinleyism. " The Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
notices that in Ohio itself the successful Republican candidate 
fell far short of receiving an actual majority, and thinks that if 
the Democrats bad been led by a more popular candidate and 



Mayor Jones with his 100,000 votes had not been in the race, as 
next year he may not be, Ohio would probably have gone Demo- 
cratic. The Republican concedes that the expansionists can find 
reasons for encouragement in the returns, but believes that the 
sentiment against imperialism is steadily rising and in the end 
will win. 

Not all the opposition press, however, hold that the Adminis- 
tration has sustained a defeat, or anything like one. Pew papers 
have attacked the President more often or more fiercely than the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), but The Post reads in the re- 
turns an overwhelming vote of confidence in the Administration. 
"The country's support of the President," says The Evening 
Post, "is now an accomplished fact." The New York World 
(Ind. Dem.), which opposes both McKinley and Bryan, says that 
the elections " mean a victory for imperialism in a majority of the 
States voting. There is neither honesty nor profit in denying 
this. They mean also a triumph for Mr. McKinley." The Re- 
publican press agree pretty unanimously with the sentiment which 
the St. Louis Globe- Democrat (Rep.) voices when it predicts that 
"on the basis of yesterday's figures in the twelve States which 
had elections, the Republicans will sweep the country in 1900." 

Mr. Bryan's Prospects. — " A traveler setting out from Port- 
land, Me., might traverse the entire continent to Portland, Oreg. , 
without putting his foot upon the soil of any Democratic State or 
Territory, save that in passing from Iowa to Kansas he would be 
obliged to cross the southwestern corner of the State of Nebraska 
— Bryan's State — which has just been carried by Populist and 
Democratic candidates representing his principles. Our neighbor 
The World publishes a map of the Union with those States and 
Territories which at their most recent elections have been carried 
by the Republicans printed in dark shading, the Democratic 
States being white. As Democratic there appear only the old 
Southern States, minus West Virginia and Kentucky, but rein- 
forced by Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Montana. Nineteen States are Democratic ; the rest, includ- 
ing all the most populous States, are Republican. Put in tabular 
form, with the electoral votes of each State given, the account 
stands thus : 



Rep. 
States. 



Elec- 
toral 
Votes. 

California 0 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 3 

Illinois 74 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky 13 

Maine 6 

Massachusetts 13 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 9 

New Hampshire 4 

New Jersey to 

New York 36 

North Dakota 3 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 33 

Rhode Island 4 

South Dakota 4 

Vermont 4 

West Virginia 6 

Wisconsin 13 

Washington 4 

Wyoming 3 

Total 385 



Dem. 
States. 



Elec- 
toral 
Votes. 

Alabama it 

Arkansas 8 

Colorado 4 

Florida 4 

Georgia 13 

Idaho 3 

Louisiana 8 

Maryland 8 

Mississippi 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

North Carolina 11 

South Carolina 9 

Tennessee 13 

Texas 15 

Utah 3 

Virginia ia 



Total 163 



'This is a terrific showing of the country's want of confidence 
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on the party of Bryan. And it does not tell the whole story, for 
it is not open to question that Maryland would vote against him 
should he be again nominated. Montana and Idaho, even, fol- 
lowing the example of Wyoming and South Dakota, might return 
to the Republican column. . On the other band, should Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and South Dakota give their votes to Bryan, as 
they did in 1896, the defection of those States would be nearly 
offset by Maryland ; so that the table we give above represents 
the full strength of Bryan in the Union. The wildest dreamer, 
the most irresponsible visionary that ever invaded a political 
headquarters, could not take the map of the Union as the States 
stand to-day and figure out a majority, or anything like a major- 
ity, of the Electoral College for Bryan."— The New York Times 
(Ind.). 

The Bosses Won. — "It is difficult to find in the election re- 
turns much discomfiture for the bosses of American politics. One 
may interpret the results as be pleases regarding trusts, silver, or 
imperialism ; the fact remains that Crokerand Piatt in New York, 
Quay in Pennsylvania, Hanna in Ohio, and Gorman in Maryland 
will see no rebuke for themselves in the figures. New York City 
was strongly for Tammany, and the interior of New York gave 
Piatt a tighter grip upon the State legislature. In Pennsylvania 
the opposition to Quay, which last year found expression in the 
gubernatorial [?] candidacy of Rev. Dr. Swallow, seems to have 
disappeared. The carrying of Hanna's own city and county by 
Jones is a stinging reflection upon the Ohio boss, yet the general 
result in the State was not such as to impair seriously his control 
of the party machinery. In fact, Hanna is claiming that Nash's 
plurality is due to the efforts and popularity of Hanna. Mary- 
land certainly gave no rebuke to Gorman by defeating for gov- 
ernor a man who deserved reelection on state issues and repla- 
cing him with one of Gorman's creatures. In New Orleans the 
old corrupt Democratic municipal ring, which was thrown out of 
power a few years ago, has been returned to power. Only in 
Kentucky was there a real rebuke to bossism. but even there the 
bossism of Goebel was less a present reality, perhaps, than a 
threat of a bossism to come in case be were elected governor of 
the State. "— The Springfield Republican (Ind.). 



OHIO, NEBRASKA, AND MARYLAND. 

Ohio's Republican plurality of 55,000, Nebraska's plurality 
of 12,000 for the fusion (Democratic and Populist) candidates, 
and Maryland's return to the Democratic column by a margin 
of 30,000 votes are considered significant results. The Demo- 
cratic press think that in a national election the conditions in 
Ohio might be so different that their party would carry the elec- 
tion, and the Republican press think that Maryland, in a similar 
way, is likely to be found Republican next year. Nebraska, it is 




conceded, will probably continue to support her "favorite son," 
Mr. Bryan. 

Party Lines Broken in Ohio. — "There seems to have been 
more independent voting in Ohio on Tuesday than was ever be- 
fore seen in that State. The fact that Jones received a support 
twice as large as was ever given a third candidate is only one 
sign of the disregard of party lines. Even more striking evi- 
dence of the same disposition was the great difference between 
the plurality of 50.000 for Nash as the head of the Republican 
ticket and that for Caldwell, the candidate for lieutenant-gover- 
nor, who was cut by so many thousand voters of bis party that 
he is barely elected. Caldwell was opposed by the Anti-Saloon 
League, because he has been the counsel for liquor organizations, 
and the movement against him, whether well founded or not, 
developed a strength which surprised the managers on both sides. 
The high-water mark of independent voting was reached in 
Cleveland, where Hanna suffered the worst blow ever adminis- 
tered to a boss in his own city by the cutting down of the vote for 
bis candidate, Nash, to ridiculously small proportions, while at 
the same time McLean was rebuked by many thousands of Demo- 
crats, who abominated his boss rule in their party and followed 
The Plain Dealer in opposing him at the polls, the 'usufruct ' in 
each case going largely to the benefit of Jones as a harmless can- 
didate who could not possibly be elected." — The New York Eve- 
ning Post (Ind.). 

Nebraska's Tribute to Mr. Bryan.— * The verdict in Nebraska 
is a significant tribute to the personality of Mr. Bryan. It means 
that the State is loyal to her distinguished son, even tho nature 
and the laws of supply and demand have nullified his teachings. 
Early in the campaign it became plainly manifest that Bryan 
was the issue in Nebraska. With no important 'state office to be 
filled, it became generally recognized over the country that his 
political future was at stake in the contest There is not the 
slightest ground for assuming that the people of Nebraska took 
any stock in the issue of ' imperialism. ' In fact, there have been 
grave doubts whether Mr. Bryan took himself seriously upon this 
question. In his remarkable canvass of Nebraska Mr. Bryan has 
simply furnished fresh evidence of the fact that he is capable of 
commanding a great personal following, regardless of any issues. 
It is idle to deny the captivating elements of his personality, 
neither is it profitable to disparage bis abilities. He has traits of 
character and a winning plausibility of utterance that appeal to 
the plain people. Mr. Bryan was the only issue in Nebraska. The 
Times- Herald will not evade the logical conclusions of the con- 
test. It means that Bryan will be the Democratic nominee in 
1900 — a fact that should be highly gratifying to the friends of 
sound money all over the Union." — The Chicago Times-Herald 
(Rep.). 

Why Maryland Went Democratic— "The general result of 
yesterday's election in Maryland, while not unexpected, is even 




*Wk, Us and Company."— The New York Herald. 



Bryan : "He always has all the luck. Well, I got the one I went after 

hard, at any rate."— The New York Herald. 



ELECTION-DAY WINNERS IN CARTOON. 
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MURRAY CRANE (REP.), 
of Massachusetts. 



GEORGE K. NASH (REP.), 

of Ohio. 

THREE NEW GOVERNORS. 



JOHN WALTER SMITH (DEM ), 

of Maryland. 



more emphatic in its character than the most sanguine Democrats 
had anticipated. The Demooratic victory derives special signifi- 
cance from the fact that the excellent official record of the Repub- 
lican gubernatorial nominee and his high personal character gave 
his party the advantage of a candidate who seemed likely to be 
more acceptable to independent voters than any other whom it 
could have put forward. Governor Lowndes's defeat, therefore, 
can in no way be considered as a reflection upon him personally 
or as a rebuke to his administration of public affairs. A variety 
of causes contributed to Democratic success. In the first place, 
Maryland is. under normal conditions, a Democratic State, and 
Democratic voters this year were practically united in the support 
of a ticket which was conceded to be unobjectionable in its per- 
sonnel, and which represented the untrammeled will of the party. 
Apart from all other influencing causes, the State this year would 
have swung back into its natural moorings, because there was 
really no sound reason why Democratic voters should support the 
Republican ticket. While the Democrats were united and enthu- 
siastic, the Republicans were disturbed by dissensions in Balti- 
more and other sections of the State, and were handicapped by 
the prominence of certain individuals and elements which dis- 
gusted and alarmed respectable members of their own party -is 
well as decent citizens of all political persuasions. Even had the 
Republican Party been thoroughly harmonious and united, it 
could not have triumphed in the face of the profound distrust 
excited by some of its adherents and factions and of the no less 
profound conviction that the public interests, all things considered, 
would be safer in Democratic hands than in those of their oppo- 
nents." — The Baltimore Sun (/«</.). 



KENTUCKY, IOWA, AND OTHER STATES. 

The result in Kentucky, it seems likely, will not be accepted 
without a contest, so that the early comments are premature; 
but enough opinion has appeared, both before and after the 
election, to show that Mr. Goebel, the Democratic candidate, 
has not the united sympathy even of the Democratic press, and 
that if he is declared elected some disposition will be shown to 
attribute it to the peculiar election law, passed, it is charged, to 
secure his election. As in Maryland, the fight In Kentucky was 
made en local, rather than on national, issues. In Iowa, how- 
ever, the campaign issue was expansion, and ihe Republican 
margin of 60,000 or more is taken to indicate tha'. Iowa will be 
Republican next year, as, indeed, it has been foi many years. 
Kansas, which voted for Bryan in 1896. appears with a Republi- 
can majority of 13,000; New Jersey, Democratic unril 1896. stays 
Republican by ao.ooo margin ; New York is Republican by 17.000 



majority ; and South Dakota, which supported Bryan in 1806, 
has a Republican majority of 4,000 this year. Virginia and Mis 
sissippi remain Democratic strongholds, and Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts as strongly Republican. 

Everybody Satisfied. — "A peculiarity of Tuesday's elections is 
that so many parties profess to find comforting things in the re- 
turns. The various ' isms ' loosely classed under the name of 
'Socialism ' are elated over the vote given to Mayor Jones in 
Ohio. The Bryanites are jubilant over the fusion victory in 
Nebraska. Old-line Democrats declare that they see in Mary- 
land's action the return of better days for their party. The Re- 
publicans find not only comfort in the results in Ohio, Iowa, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and South 
Dakota, but an indorsement of their policy and authorization to 
proceed on the lines they are now following. Of all the profes- 
sions of satisfaction, those of the Republicans can alone be re- 




WHOA BOY ! '. 

Another mule stampedes with the heavy artillery. 



- The Minneapolis 7't ibune 
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garded as sincere or well founded. There were two issues plainly 
put before the people — expansion and free coinage of silver. To 
expansion the Democrats put themselves in opposition, and in 
their platforms in several States reasserted their faith in the 
i6-to-i heresy. Having stood on these planks in the campaign, 
the Democrats can not blink the conclusion that the popular ver- 
dict was against them on both issues. In no State that voted on 
Tuesday were both of these issues more emphatically presented 
than in Iowa. There the Republicans renominated Governor 
Shaw, who two years ago was elected by a plurality of 30,000 as 
an uncompromising advocate of the single gold standard. To 
oppose Governor Shaw the Democrats nominated a prominent 
free-coinage man who endeavored at first to limit the campaign 
to ttie currency controversy. Finding that he was not making 
votes by talking 16 to 1, the Democratic candidate took another 
tack and made the welkin ring with denunciations of ' imperial- 
ism.' Governor Shaw met him on this issue and the contest 
waxed hot. The Democrats appealed to the great German vote 
for support against 'militarism,' and trotted out the bugaboo of 
conscription, but all in vain. The Germans are the best posted 
people in the world on military matters, and those in Iowa knew 
the difference between an army of 100,000 recruited by voluntary 
enlistment and the great host of their fatherland kept up by- 
forced military labor. Iowa on Tuesday gave Governor Shaw 
more than 60,000 plurality. The Republicans got an overwhelm- 
ing indorsement for their legislative ticket. But seldom in the 
history of the State has Iowa given such a plurality for the Re- 
publicans as was recorded Tuesday." — The Boston Transcript 
(fnd.). 

A Democratic View.— "The returns from New York show that 
some Democrats would rather defeat their party than let certain 
leaders have the glory of victory. Ex-Senator Hill directed the 
forces in the country and Croker the forces in Greater New York. 
The country lost and the city won. It has been known for a long 
time that Croker wanted to extend his boss-ship all over the 
State, but whether that had anything to do with the losses in the 
country remains to be seen, but the result certainly eliminates 
Hill from the list of state leaders. The turning down of Mazet 
was brought about by decent Republicans joining with the Demo- 
crats. The ' Mazet commission ' was a Piatt scheme to besmirch 
the reputation of prominent Democrats, and, if need be to ac- 
complish its purpose, reflect upon the commercial, financial, and 
social integrity of the city. Piatt intimates that he will have 
Mazet seated when the legislature meets, whether he was fairly 
elected or not. The result in the other States was what was ex- 
pected. The sum of the influence that the election of last Tues- 
day will exert next year is that Maryland, before a doubtful 
State, is now safe for the Democracy in 1900 Nebraska, which 
was more or less doubtful, can be counted for the Democratic 
nominee. So the Republicans have strengthened their hold on 
States that could be counted upon with certainty in any event, 
and the Democrats have made two doubtful States absolutely cer- 
tain for their candidate in the Presidential contest. On the whole, 
therefore, the Democratic Party is the winner, and it is a sub- 
stantial victory.. It secures sixteen electoral votes that were be- 
fore in doubt."— The Kansas City Times (Dem.). 



The World's Commercial Language.— The constant 
and irresistible advance of the English language, while other 
tongues, notably in Austria, have to make desperate struggles 
for « chance to exist at all, is brought to mind by the remarks of 
the Chinese Minister— himself representing a tongue spoken by a 
quarter of the globe's population — before the International Com- 
mercial Congress in Philadelphia. The New York Journal of 
Commerce says of his remarks : 

" He expressed regret that there was no universal commercial 
language, and suggested the designation of one as one of the 
most proper duties of the congress. But the natural and inexor- 
able process of the survival of the fittest has already selected a uni- 
versal commercial language, and the Chinese Minister has mas- 
tered it, for he addressed the congress in very good English. A 
dozen years ago Robert Louis Stevenson found that the Polyne- 
sian crew of his schooner could communicate with each other in 
English, tho they belonged to different nations, or tnibes, and did 



not speak each other's language. Even the French officials of 
Tahiti spoke some English. The two nations that speak English 
are decidedly the foremost commercial nations of the world. 
England's commercial and political power is far more widely ex- 
tended throughout the world than that of any other nation, and 
the United States has been teaching English to people from every 
nation on earth who have come here, and is now pushing its for- 
eign commerce into every country of Europe besides the regions 
of Asia and Africa that European nations have long supposed 
were their property commercially. English is already more ex- 
tensively spoken than any other language, and it is distinctively 
the commercial language of the world. It may yet become the 
diplomatic language. " 



THE PARTITION OF SAMOA. 

LITTLE protest has been aroused by the reported agreement 
which is to give Germany two of the three largest islands 
in the Samoan group, with an aggregate area of 1,000 square 
miles, and leave to the United States the island of Tutuila, which 
covers one twentieth of that area. The general feeling seems to 
be that the less of Samoa we have, the less trouble we shall have. 
By the new arrangement, about 40,000 of the islanders will be 
under German and 3,500 under American rule— a fact which is 
also taken as an omen of more peaceful times for our Government 
than when we tried to help rule the entire population. As a large 
number of the white inhabitants of the islands are Germans, it is 
thought that they will be better content, too, with German than 
with British or American rule ; and as the British Premier has 
said in a public speech that England is satisfied with the islands 
that Germany gives her elsewhere in exchange for her rights in 
Samoa, the agreement is accepted as a happy solution of a most 
vexing problem. So much for the troubles we are rid of. As to 
what we retain, the 50 square miles of islet under our flag contain 
Pago- Pago, said to be the best harbor in the entire Pacific archi- 
pelago; and harbors for coaling and cable facilities (so Rear- 
Admiral Bradford has just explained in his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy) are what we now need. What the Samoans 
themselves think of the new plan, no one seems as yet to have 
taken the trouble to inquire ; but several papers have remarked 
that the partition of the islands is a rather curious outcome of 
what was originally an international combination to preserve the 
native government. The Philadelphia Press thinks, however, 
♦hat there will " probably be no great regret " over the agreement . 
and the Washington Star agrees that "'the chances for friction 
have been reduced toaminimum." The plan "will rid this coun- 
try of its preposterous Samoan entanglement, " says the New York 
World, "excusing it from the duty of periodically shooting the 
natives into openly bowing before one clouted king while they 
secretly conspired for another." If Apia were in British instead 
of Germ»n hands, thinks the New York Journal— 

"we should have had free trade and less friction than we are 
likely to have with the Germans. The natives, too. would prob- 
ably have nad a pleasanter time. Still, as the Samoans of late 
have shown a disposition to turn from their British and American 
protectors arid ally themselves with the Germans, we are under 
no particular obligation to preserve them from the sort of rule 
they seem to vvant . . . Our new possession is undeveloped and 
thinly settled a\s yet, but if we have a liberal trade policy and an 
honest and intelligent government we may build up a port on the 
harbor of Page* Pago that will overshadow 'Apia in commercial 
importance. " 

The New Yc»rk Times is glad that we have dissolved our part- 
nership with CSermany : 

"We may cheerfully accept the proposals of Germany as 'a 
good riddanc^e. ' This is not diplomatic language, but it is accu- 
rate. We h:Skve proved, to our own dissatisfaction and to that of 
everybody wise concerned, that we can not safely or peaceably 
carry on a ' condominium ' of anything with Germany. Our ofB- 
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rial ways of looking at things are altogether too different. With 
the best will in the world on both sides, the arrangement would 
be unworkable. So an international commission has decided, 
voicing the results of experience. Even with England alone 
there would be friction, but with Germany there has been and 
can be nothing else than friction." 

The Philadelphia Ledger and the New York Sun do not agree 
as readily as the rest of the press that the arrangement is all that 
could be desired, and remark that it might be well to examine the 
plan with considerable care before accepting it. 



OUR INTEREST IN CHINA'S BREAK-UP. 

THE widely credited report that our Government has called 
upon 'the governments controlling "spheres of influence " in 
China, asking them for written guaranties that they will respect 
our treaties with China, and not make discriminating tariffs 
against our goods, has brought to the public attention a develop- 
ment of world politics and international commerce that has been 
little thought of in this country. American attention is so occu- 
pied, in the far East, with the somewhat unexpected result of the 
break-up of Spain's colonial empire that comparative little 
thought is given here to the other and more extensive disintegra- 
tion in that part of the globe. The partition of China seems to 
be popularly considered an Old-World affair, outside the sphere 
of American interest; and Lieutenant Hobson's prophecy, made 
in a recent report, that Manila will some day rival Hongkong as 
a great trade center may have added to this feeling, on the 
ground that if the European nations do secure China's trade we 
know where there will be plenty more just as good. 

While we are waiting for Manila to reach that predicted emi- 
nence, it is worthy of note that even five years ago the value of 
the direct sea-borne trade between China and the United States, 
as reported by Consul-General Jernigan, was greater than be- 
tween China and the European continent, Russia excepted ; that 
it was more than double that between Russia and China ; and 
that it amounted to nearly five eighths of the direct trade of 
Great Britain with China. For the year ending with June we 
sent exports to the British island of Hongkong to the value of 
about $7,730,000, most of which was probably reshipped from that 
port into the Chinese empire ; and for the same fiscal year our 
direct exports to China were about $14,500,000, as against about 
$10,000,000 for the year before. Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, in his 
recent book on "China in Transformation," says : 

"The volume of the United States trade with China repre- 
sented more than one seventh of the entire foreign trade of the 
empire in 1896. While the import trade from China has increased 
slowly, the export trade to China has increased one hundred and 
twenty-six per cent, in ten years, and is more than fifty per cent, 
larger than the German exports. " 

China's break-up would, it seems probable, cripple our trade 
there seriously. The province of Manchuria, for example, lies 
within the Russian "sphere of influence," and altho Russia has 
announced that the port of Talien-wan, the terminus of the 
Siberian Pacific Railway, will be a " free port, " it is not thought 
likely that the Czar will long continue to let American trade push 
Russian trade out of his own territory. Mr. John Barrett, for- 
merly our Minister to Siam, says of Manchuria (in The North 
American Review) ; 

"The growth of the demand there for certain classes of Ameri- 
can cotton goods has been phenomenal. It was not many years 
ago that the market was very limited. There are even on record 
reports of consuls and of special agents of cotton firms which 
said that there was no field for the expansion of American trade. 
To-day the marvel of business interests in northern China is the 
development of the market for American cotton goods in Man- 



churia. When I first visited New-chwang, the gateway to Man- 
churia, American imports were not over 1 5 per cent, of the total ; 
on my last visit they were more than 50 per cent, with the 
proportion increasing every day ! Notwithstanding this marked 
growth, only a small proportion of Manchuria's millions has been 
reached. If the great northern provinces of China now require 
$7,000,000 worth of our cottons, there is no valid reason why they 
should not in ten years from now consume S20.000.000 worth. A 
few years ago $3,000,000 represented the value of the trade. 
When we consider that the cotton-mills of New England and the 
South are supplying this demand in Manchuria, and that they 
have even been kept running when other mills have been closed, 
there is every reason why those two sections should join together 
in insisting that the open door shall always apply to Manchuria." 

As the United States is one of the great wheat-raising coun- 
tries of the world, it is a matter of great moment to us that the 
Chinaman is cultivating a taste for the many dishes that can be 
made from flour. Some statistician has estimated that if each 
person in one of China's densely populated provinces could be 
induced to buy one biscuit a day from us, all the biscuit factories 
in the United States would have to run day and night the year 
round to till the demand. Mr. Barrett records that the appetite 
for American flour is rapidly growing : 

"Some of our consuls and trade experts declared, but a few 
years ago, that wheat flour would never be accepted in large 
quantities by the Chinese. It was contended that they did not 
want it, did not need it, and could not be induced to take it. 
The exporters of California and Oregon were even advised to 
spend no more money in an effort to build up a market. And yet 
the development of the flour trade is even more marvelous than 
that of cotton. The shipments, for instance, from Portland, 
Ore., to Hongkong have increased 1,600 per cent, in the last ten 
years, and, taken with those of San Francisco and the Puget 
Sound ports, aggregate many millions of dollars per annum ! 
Considering what a small portion of China's millions has com- 
menced to use flour, it is difficult to place any reasonable limit 
on the future demand. " 

Basing bis argument on our present exports of $40,000,000 
value to the far East, Mr. Barrett predicts a rich future for our 
Chinese trade, and sees no reason why it should not expand soon 
to $300,000,000. To reap this golden harvest, however, aggres- 
sive action is needed. We must hold the Philippines and stand 
firmly for the open door in China. These accomplished, the ne- 
cessary measures to clinch our hold as "the paramount power of 
the Pacific " are set forth by Mr. Barrett as follows : 

" I would say that the most important step ... is the early 
construction of the Nicaragua canal. Every year's delay in 
carrying out this great enterprise will cost us ten tjmes as many 
millions of dollars in trade as would its immediate digging. . . . 

"The second important point is the laying of a cable across the 
Pacific Ocean, from some central Pacific-coast point, like San 
Francisco, Portland, or Puget Sound, to Hawaii and thence to 
the Philippines, Japan, and China, with possibly a branch to 
Australia. The tremendous monopoly of the present telegraphic 
connection between the far East and America is a great handicap 
to the development of trade with the United States 

"The third great necessity is the immediate improvement of 
the passenger, freight, and mail steamship service of the Pacific. 
Vessels equal to those crossing the Atlantic should be placed on 
this route, and as many as possible should fly the American 
flag 

" Fourth, the Government should bear in mind, in its appoint- 
ment of ministers and consuls to Asiatic capitals and ports, that 
only men suited to the peculiar Asiatic conditions and demands, 
both political and commercial, should be sent there, and when 
once good men have made a record for themselves they should 
be kept in their places 

"Fifth, there should be established at such main points as 
Yokohama, Shanghai. Hongkong, and Singapore American 
banks to handle the exchange with the United States. At pres- 
ent there is not a single American banking institution from ono 
end of the coast to the other. 
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"Sixth. American firms should make a practise of sending only 
the very best men to represent them in the far East. They 
should be men of tact and diplomacy, as well as of energy." 

As to our policy as a nation toward China and the powers, 
Mr. Barrett says : 

" First, we should stand firmly and persistently for the integ- 
rity of the Chinese empire, and use our influence for the inaugu- 
ration of reforms of government; second, we should insist on the 
'open door' and absolute freedom of trade, iu accordance with 
the stipulations of the old Tientsin treaties, from Canton to New- 
chwang ; third, we should direct our political and moral influence 
against the delimitation of alleged 'spheres of influence.' or 
actual 'areas of operation,' and withhold formal recognition 
thereof until, or unless, fourth, seeing the inevitable development 
of such spheres and the consequent break-up of the empire — with- 
out willingness to resort to war — we should demand and insist 
upon the open door and freedom of trade with and in these areas 
of quasi sovereignty; fifth, we should consider the advisa- 
bility of securing a port in northern China, but only in the event 
of the bieak-up of the empire, or by legitimate purchase and 
treaty; and sixth, the United States as far as possible should 
work in harmony and on the same lines with other powers hav- 
ing similar commercial interests, to protect them from further 
limitation." 

Our Government's reported interrogation of the powers con- 
trolling Chinese ports is viewed by the press generally as a pru- 
dent move, necessary, indeed, if we wish to keep our Chinese 
trade. The Richmond Times says: "This is a pretty serious 
business and it has no proper relation to the mouthings we hear 
every day about imperialism and the like. But imperialism or no 
imperialism, our trade must be protected, and our Chinese trade 
is of too much consequence to this nation for it to allow any other 
nation to forcibly oust us of one dollar's worth of it. That is 
what the people of the cotton States demand. " In the first nine 
months of this year cotton cloth worth over $7,500,000 (an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 over the average of the last two years) was 
shipped from this country to China. It will be too late to save 
this trade, several papers point out, if we wait till these powers 
actually annex what are now only spheres of influence, for then 
our treaties with China will have no force in the transferred terri- 
tory, and they can make whatever tariffs they please. The pres- 
ervation of the open door for our goods, therefore, says the New 
York Press, can be "secured only by arresting the dissolution of 
the empire. " Several other papers see that our interest lies in 
keeping the empire intact; "but," says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, " in the present decrepit condition of that nation there 
will be great difficulty in preventing the seizure of segments of it 
by some of the big European countries. " While we might find 
ourselves alone in defending China in the final crash, there is a 
widespread opinion that in our present demand for the open door 
"there is reason to believe," as the Chicago Evening Post says, 
that we "will have the cooperation of both England and Ger- 
many in this humane and civilized undertaking." Indeed, the 
Kaiser's visit to England, the Anglo-American era of good feel- 
ing, and the smooth settlement of the Samoan question have 
caused some talk of a new Triple Alliance, to be made up of Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States. All these rumors have 
led the anti-expansionist press to renew their protests against 
" imperialism " to which they think our country is tending. The 
Springfield Republican foresees certain war in the next century 
over the Eastern question, and predicts that the United States 
will be dragged into it. The Baltimore Sun says that "we have 
no desire to be mixed up in the tangle of the conflicting ambitions 
of the powers in that quarter of the globe. " The rumors of an 
alliance, thinks the Baltimore Herald, "seem rather designed to 
force us into one than to convey information of an accomplished 
fact. All approaches which aim at making us one of the arbiters 
of China's future should, at least, be most carefully considered 
before they are favorably received. " 



COLLEGES AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

PROF. GEORGE D. HERRON'S letter to the trustees of 
Iowa College resigning the chair of applied Christianity in 
that institution has attracted almost as much attention as Dr. 
Andrews's resignation from the presidency of Brown University 
three years ago, or the somewhat similar positions in which Pro- 
fessor Ely at the University of Wisconsin and Professor Bemis at 
the University of Chicago were placed on account of their eco- 
nomic views. Professor Herron relieves the trustees from any 
imputation of having forced him to resign. The chair was espe- 
cially endowed for his occupancy, with a full understanding that 
his views were such as would bring attacks upon the college ; and 
for six years his teachings there have been the subject of much 
public controversy. His letter reads in part : 

" When you established this department I came to it in all good 
faith, thinking you were prepared for whatever might come, and 
hoping that in time my academic work might take its normal and 
organic place among other departments of the college, and I be 
held individually responsible for my public words, through books 
or from the platform. 

"So far as the interior workings of the college are concerned, 
the end sought for has been achieved. The department of ap- 
plied Christianity has now a perfectly organic and even incidental 
place in the life of the college. It has not hindered the steady 
growth of the college, both in the number of its students and in 
the quality of its work. Nor can I conceive of a mora harmoni- 
ous or cooperative faculty — a faculty made up of wholesome and 
self-sacrificing Christian men and women. 

"None the less your position as trustees is made more serious 
and difficult each year by the recurring demands for the removal 
of the chair of applied Christianity and its occupant. These de- 
mands come not only from the press and from public men who 
feel indignant at my teachings concerning property, but from old 
and sincere friends of the college, who feel that its well-being is 
being put in jeopardy because of the lack of support from men of 
financial means and of influence among the churches. . . . 

"The reports of the secretary and of the faculty committee, at 
the last annual meeting of the board of trustees, seem to verify 
this opinion. The college is outgrowing its equipment ; its needs 
are rapidly increasing ; yet the money to supply these needs can 
not be had while I continue to teach in the college. At least, this 
is what men of means almost universally say when approached, 
and it is what you, as trustees, are given every reason to be- 
lieve 

"It is certainly true that the doctrines of property which I hold 
are subversive of the existing industrial and political order. I 
do believe that our system of private ownership of natural re- 
sources is a crime against God and man and nature ; that natural 
resources are not property, and can not be so held without de- 
stroying the liberty of man and the basis of the religion of Christ. 
This common and equal right of all men to the earth and its re- 
sources, as their common inheritance from God, I expect to al- 
ways and everywhere teach. 

"The faith that it is true and that it must ultimately be applied 
is dearer to me than my bread or life. But I recognize that the 
constituency of this college is equally sincere in believing such 
teaching to be dangerous and untrue. I recognize fully the right 
of men to support only such freedom as they believe in, and I am 
unwilling to force them to even seem tosupport such freedom and 
teaching as they do not believe in 

"Educational institutions, as now organized and supported, 
dependent as they are on gifts of money from the existing social 
order, afford no place for the teaching of disturbing social ideals, 
tho it can not be said that human truths that are new will always 
be outcast and vagabond upon the earth, even when rudely 
spoken, until accepted and made a part of the past. 

"As college education is now organized, however, I question 
any man's right to teach that which the college constituency does 
not want. He may as an individual teach the people who care to 
hear him, but not as a member of an educational institution which 
he does not represent. In any case. I am as sure of the right of 
men of wealth and of conservative political and religious opinions 
not to want me there as I am of my right to want to stay. And 
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tho I can not remain in Iowa College in peace, I leave it in peace, 
and my deepest love will abide with it." 

Even those who hold views opposed to those of Professor Her- 
ron commend the spirit of his letter. The Chicago Evening 
Post (November 3) says his words do him "great credit" and 
"compel a tribute even from his severe critics." It continues : 

"Dr. Herron admits that his convictions are not such as exist- 
ing educational institutions can properly be expected to teach. 
The doctrines of property. Dr. Herron holds, are subversive of 
the existing industrial and political order. Christianity as Dr. 
Herron ' applies ' it forbids private ownership of land and other 
'natural resources.' In other words, Dr. Herron is a Christian 
Socialist, if not a Communist like Count Tolstoy. His beliefs are 
dear to bim, and he has a perfect right to advocate them on his 
own responsibility. But an educational institution which regards 
such beliefs as false, impossible, and anti-social is bound to dis- 
sociate itself from the men who propagate them. Dr. Herron 
himself says: ' I question whether an existing college or university- 
is any place for the sort of work I am trying to do. I do not know 
that a present-day educational institution can rightly make place 
for the mere apostle of an ideal, whether he be right or wrong. 
Institutional education has chiefly to do with what has been said 
and done rather than with what is to be said and done in the 
future. ' 

" The resignation has relieved the college from embarrassment 
and disturbing controversy, and it has not impaired Dr. Herron's 
freedom to teach his peculiar doctrines. Both are to be congratu- 
lated on an inevitable divorce." 

The Chicago Times-Herald (November 4) calls his letter of 
resignation "a most manly letter, " and adds: "The manner in 
which Dr. Herron has taken leave of Iowa College will add 
greatly to the respect in which he is held wherever sincerity of 
thought and unselfishness count for more than the particular doc- 
trines any man may hold on the political and social problems that 
vex and perplex mankind. " 

The Boston Transcript (Novembers) says: "His whole letter, 
in which he broadly discusses all the aspects of the case, is char- 
acterised by a manly and gentle spirit which commands at once 




sympathy and admiration. ... It is hardly necessary to state 
that Professor Herron's views, as he puts the case, tend to be 
'subversive of the existing industrial and political order.' But 
few who read his letter will be disposed to question his entire 
honesty and sincerity. He is true to his leadings, but he refuses 
to let what he considers the truth embarrass others with equal 
rights to their opinions and with responsibilities in this particular 
case much greater than his." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

THF best General Bnller can do is to Rive the Ladysmith situation absent 
treatment.— The Dtlroil .Veivs. 

THF. open door in China is designed to let other nations in, but not to let 
the Chinese out. — The Philadelphia ledger. 

FIRST Coloreii Citizen: "Whut yon think 'bout dis here Filipino 
policy ?" Second Colored Citizen : **Dunno ; I neber played it." 

W'HKN a man goes into Ohio politics hereafter he should first take ihe 
precaution to have his leg amputated. — /'//*• Memphis ( 'omtnercial-Apptal. 

A MAN in Admiral Dewey's position could scarcely be expected to care 
much about a small prosaic matter like the Presidency. — The Washington 
Star. 

Thk Ohio State Journal says, "McKinley's record is an open book." The 
sultan of Sulu is ready to admit that it is an open pocketbook. — The Oinalij 
World-Herald. 

In future, Great Britain should begin sending reenforcements several 
weeks before she 'picks a quarrel with distant farming settlements.— J'lie 
Kansas City Journal. 

Humane.— The Boers may at any rate be depended on to go back to farm- 
ing after the war is over, instead of flooding the market with magazine arti- 
cles.— The Washington Star. 

IT might be construed as an unfriendly act if Uncle Sam should send a 
representative to South Africa who knows something about the art of war. 
— The St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

In view of the general result, it is about time for Senator Mason to step 
into the vestibule and inflamehiscountenance with a few more incandescent 
blushes for his native land. — Tlie A'rw York Mail and Express. 

If Senator Mason and Senator PettigTew would arrange to blush alter- 
nately, instead of simultaneously and all the time, the strain on their 
blushing powers would not be so great — The Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The Cfnsor.— Newspaper Man: "I should like to telegraph home that 
the commanding general is an idiot"' Censor:**! regret to inform you 
that we can permit the transmission of no military secrets." — Life. 

" General," said Aguinaldo*s private secretary, as he looked up from a 
copy of an American newspaper, " President McKinley has refused to medi- 
tate between the British and the Boers." " Good ! " cried the unassimilated 
Filipino; "cable my congratulations to KrOger."— Life. 

The members of the Chicago anti-imperialist conference did not adjourn 
without making an impressive threat. They declare their intention Of con- 
tributing to the defeat of any anti-Agninaldian party. The full strength of 
the conference is 1 60 votes. Let the Republicans beware.— The New York 
Sun. 

Among a number of amusing schoolboys' essays contributed to the cur- 
rent CasseWs Saturday Journal is the following by a youthful essayist, aged 
ten : " Krugger and Kannerbulism is one. He is a man of blud. Mr. Cham- 
berling has wrote to him savin come out and fite or else give up the blud of 
the English you have took, he is a boardutchman and n wickid heethin. 
lord Kitchener has been sent for his goary blud and to bring back bis scan- 
derlus head ded or alive."— /'//(■ Westminster Rerieiv. 




A BONNKT ON THE HAT RACK. 



Krugf.r: "If this thing keeps up much longer I'll have to pass an anti- 
Admiral Dewey has acquired the last piece of furniture for the new immigration act."— The Detroit Journal. 



house. — The Minneapolis Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



"THE CHRISTIAN" ON THE LONDON STAGE. 

ALTHO Hall Caine's play has been seen in America for nearly 
a year and is still a great popular success, the English pub- 
lic has just had the opportunity of judging of its merits. The 
opinion of the London critics appears to be that, viewed by 
dramatic standards, it is far from possessing the qualities of a 
great play, whatever elements of ephemeral popularity it may 
possess. Mr. Malcolm Watson, in The St. James's Gazette 
(October 17) , says : 

" There can be no doubt whatever that the play produced last 
night at the Duke of York's is but an indifferent piece of work, 
regard it as ycu may from the ethical, the literary, or the instruc- 
tive standpoint. Like most plays adapted from novels, it is ill- 
constructed and constantly presumes upon the listener's knowl- 
edge of the original book. The scenes are episodical rather than 
sequent, the development of character abrupt and spasmodic, and 
the general motivation of the piece lamentably inadequate. Mr. 
Caine insists that 'the professional critic too often finds that it is 
not only hard for him to be generous, but that it gives him a 
great deal of trouble to be just and honest. ' Mr. Caine is wholly 
and irrationally wrong upon this point. The business of the 
'professional critic ' is to judge the thing presented to his notice 
by the canons of art; the public is content if it be entertained, 
and not infrequently finds its amusement in laughing at, rather 
than with, a playwright. Frankly, 'The Christian ' is not a play 
to be taken seriously by any thinking man. It offers at every 
step a distorted picture of life; it appeals only at rare intervals 
to the true emotions ; its sentiment is tawdry, its power for good 
or evil nil. In its essence it is melodrama covered with a cheap 
veneer of bombastic rhetoric, capable of deceiving few, however, 
as to the quality of the material beneath. One or two fairly pow- 
erful scenes, it may be admitted, the play contains, but even the 
effect of these, and particularly of that famous one which takes 
place in Glory's room between her and John Storm, is largely 
neutralized by the difficulty in which the audience finds itself of 
grasping its real significance. In the book the author has time 
and opportunity to explain Storm's attitude toward the woman 
he loves ; in the drama his conduct is wellnigh incomprehensible. 
The art of the playwright is, above all things, to prepare the 
spectator for what he is about to witness ; to make it clear that 
the catastrophe shown is inevitable — the necessary outcome of 
antecedent events or a specified train of thought. Mr. Caine. 
on the contrary, suddenly throws a tragic incident upon the stage 
and leaves the audience to make the best or worst of it. He for- 
gets 'you must not pump spring-water upon a gracious public, 
full of nerves,' as Elizabeth Barrett Browning once eloquently 
phrased it. " 

The Westminster of the same date remarks that if the "prob- 
lem play " is dead, the "program play " has taken its place : 

"The 'program play ' is a modern, blatant revival of the didac- 
tic. It is announced — despite, of course, the modesty of the 
authors — that it is going to illustrate and enforce some noble 
theme ; it is hinted that the stage, even if it do not usurp the 
functions of the pulpit, will at least preach a powerful lesson to 
weak and sinful humanity. This, perhaps, may be well in its 
way. Certainly, I, for one, will never suggest that the influence 
of the stage for good ought to be neglected merely because its 
influence for evil is so great as to cause some of the undiscerning 
to denounce it altogether. At the same time one must remember 
that one can not praise a piece as a play merely because it has 
merit as a tract. That ' medicated fiction ' is permissible one may 
not doubt ; but, while we are willing to take a little powder in a 
lot of jam, we are not prepared to swallow a little jam accom- 
panied by a great deal of powder. Now, 'The Christian '' un- 
doubtedly is a program play. Mr. Hall Caine has put such a 
pressure upon his modesty as to enable him to declare in advance 
a good deal about the object and character of his piece, which a 
wiser man would have left the public and the critics to discover 
for themselves. 'The Christian, ' we understand, is intended to 
teach us the beauty and force of religion, and in some way to en- 



courage the weaker brethren to strive for righteousness. Possi- 
bly there is a colossal subtlety in Mr. Hall Caine's scheme. He 
may believe that the theater is essentially a pernicious place, and, 
acting the part of a stern reformer, is endeavoring to keep people 
away from the theater by showing them how prodigiously dull a 
play may be. Certainly in no other way can one consider ' The 
Christian ' effective as a tract, and if it be not effective as a tract 
it is naught, since it is nothing as drama." 




GRANT ALLEN. 

THE death of Mr. Charles Grant Blairfindle Allen, who at- 
tained popularity as a scientist, as a novelist, and as a 
philosopher, is especially regretted because he was still in the 
prime of life. 
The following 
particulars of 
his career are 
given in a Lon- 
don despatch of 
October 25 : 

"Grant Allen 
was born in 
1848 in Kings- 
ton, Canada, 
and bis boy- 
hood was pass- 
ed on the banks 
of the St. Law- 
rence River. In 
his veins ran 
French, E n g - 
lish, Scotch, and 
Irish blood, and 
the mixed blood 
and the wild 
life of his boy- 
h o o d perhaps 
gave him his 
versatility. He 
loved nature. 
Every tree, 
rock, hill, and 
flower he loved. 

"The ground- 
work of his edu- 
cation be got at 
a famous school 
in New Haven, 
the middle part 

he acquired in Dieppe, France. He completed at Oxford, Eng- 
land, winning many prizes and honors, and gaining his degree in 
1871. He spoke French so well by that time that he was often 
taken for a Frenchman, even by Frenchmen. 

"And then Grant Allen began to write. At the same time he 
began to earn his livelihood as a lecturer at Brighton College. 
Next he became professor of classics at Queens College, Jamaica, 
but relinquished the pleasant post in 1876 because of ill health. 
Small pay and lesser honors finally forced him to forsake learning 
for letters. 'Physiological Esthetics' was his first book. He 
paid for its publication himself and got neither fame nor money 
in return. But it attracted the attention of many scientists, in- 
cluding Darwin. Then came a great period of depression for the 
author. He wrote one hundred articles for magazines and pub- 
lishers before he succeeded in having one accepted. That one 
was on natural history. He took the cue and wrote inimitable 
articles on popular science. 

"In 1883 he went to live in Dorking, and his health gradually 
began failing, so that he was forced to spend his winters in 
warmer climes. But with failing health came splendid mental 
efforts. He commenced writing novels. Book after book fell 
from his pen with machine-like regularity, all of much excellence. 
Some of those novels turned things upside down. Young per- 
sons of fifteen, he admitted, could not read all of his novels. 
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His essays in The Fortnightly were also startling, but carefully 
thought out. 

"'Babylon' and the 'Devil's Die' were instant successes. 
'Philistia, ' 'What's Bred in the Bone,' 'The White Man's Foot." 
' Dumaresq's Daughter' — all were highly favored. 'The Color 
Sense,' a scientific study, showed infinite pains of research and 
attracted wide attention in scientific quarters. But it was his 
' The Woman Who Did ' that created the greatest furore. It was 
denounced in a thousand pulpits. It was barred from many 
libraries. 

"The heroine sought to regenerate humanity by stepping out- 
side social custom. She would not have a lawful husband for the 
father of her child, and she sought to train her daughter to those 
same principles. But the upshot of it was that the daughter 
when grown denounced the mother, and this broke the mother's 
heart. 

" With all his success, Grant Allen advised against letters as a 
career. ' Don't take to literature, ' said he once, ' if you've capi- 
tal enough in hand to buy a good broom and energy enough to 
annex a vacant street-crossing. ' " 

The funeral of Mr. Grant Allen at the Woking Crematory was 
most simple. "There was no religious service, " says the London 
Chronicle, "no chanting of hymns, no invocations of any creed, 
no appeal to any doctrine." In the presence of a few friends, 
mostly men of letters, Mr. Frederic Harrison spoke a short eulogy 
and then committed the body to the flames. We quote a portion 
of his address as reported in The Chronicle (October 2S) : 

"Grant Allen's life, said Mr. Harrison, was a continuous pro- 
test against the creeds and conventions of the world around him, 
and it would be to dishonor his sincerity and courage if, in any 
weak compliance with prevalent habits, they were to impose any 
conventions on his lifeless body ; it would be to do him wrong to 
impose on him any of the hopes and invocations, not only of the 
churches, but of any form of religious community whatever. 
Those present were plain laymen, taking a final leave of a lay 
thinker whom they had known in life, and not pretending to do 
more than soldiers did when, on the battle-field, they laid a dead 
comrade in the ground where he had fought and bled 

"To those who knew the man. as well as his books, the most 
dominant feature of his life, said the speaker, was his lively sensi- 
tiveness to the varying aspects of nature, and to the many varia- 
tions of human ideas. He had that susceptibility to impressions 
that was so rare in our English strain and race, and was only to 
be explained by his Celtic birth, cosmopolitan training, and his 
intense activity of mind and great receptivity to all impressions, 
and the sincerity of spirit which was his deepest moral character- 
istic. They need not to-day rehearse the immense roll of his 
public works, or the list of Grant Allen's many-sided literary un- 
dertakings. It would be a long catalog if he were to deal with 
his writings in science, theology, botany, metaphysics, history, 
paleontology, archeology, physiology, sociology, ethics, art, criti- 
cism, fiction. He claimed to be a popular expounder, not a final 
authority in science, and to him (Mr. Harrison) his most impor- 
tant achievement was his last great work on ' The Evolution of 
the Idea of God. ' But neither with that nor with his multiform 
activity in other ways had they now to deal ; enough for them 
that they were laying to rest forever that inexhaustible and versa- 
tile brain. Of his fiction be (Mr. Harrison) knew nothing : nor 
need he speak ; be himself treated it as by-play. " 

Not every one would agree with Mr. Harrison in his light dis- 
missal of Grant Allen's work in fiction, especially of the novel by 
which he will always be best remembered — "The Woman Who 
Did." The book is referred to by nearly every serious writer 
upon the theory of sex relations and constitutes one of the most 
prized volumes of the radical social reformer. A reviewer in 
The Critic some years ago said that a certain book, "for rank 
indecency, leaves Mr. Grant Allen's far behind." This called 
forth from Mr. Andrew Lang the following statement : 

"Now it is not possible to put in words how much I differ from 
the opinions of Mr. Allen, as set forth in ' The Woman Who Did. ' 
My sense of humor, my theory of life, my conception of the evolu- 
tion of society, are all equally repelled, and up in arms against 



Mr. Allen's ideas. But as to ' indecency,' the charge seems to 
me idiotic. A man and woman (from motives which strike me as 
absurd) live as married people without any legal or religious cer- 
emony. So do Adam and Eve in ' Paradise Lost. ' But if either 
author is ' indecent' (which neither is), Milton, not Mr. Allen, 
must be blamed for that offense." 

It may be added that Mr. Grant Allen himself considered this 
his "best possible work." "I have," he said, "written what I 
consider a work of art, and I am ready to stand or fall by it." 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, writing in the Boston Transcript 
(November 4) shortly before Grant Allen's death, calls him "one 
of the most original and fascinating personalities in modern let- 
ters. " He says : 

"Grant Allen means more than many people imagine. He has 
written too much for it all to be his best. His has been the tragic 
— even tho well-paid — existence of the literary temperament 
working for its living against many odds, odds of taste and fash- 
ion and superstition. According to his light, he has always stood 
for the civilized man against the — imperialistic— barbarian. Tho 
superficially antagonistic to Christianity and actually at variance 
with it in certain directions, he is, by virtue of his deep and ten- 
der sense of pity, his sense of the strife in man between lower and 
higher, and some mysterious necessity of choice between the two, 
his ardent advocacy of all we mean by true civilization — he is, 
perhaps, the truest, and certainly the most influential Christian 
in modern English letters. The literary quality of his work may 
be cheaply criticized — tho the average excellence of it, in relation 
to its bulk, is astonishing — but his significance as a force in many 
directions is beyond denial. When the mists of contemporary 
misrepresentation clear away from his name, he will be seen to 
have been one of the most original and important and beautiful 
personalities of our time. " 



LITERARY SWEATSHOPS. 

AN account lately given in a New York paper of the way short 
stories are turned out by the piece — or yard— in New York 
Grubdom, to supply the voracious appetite of "literary syndi- 
cates," furnishes instructive reading, and is, altho humorously 
told, no doubt substantially true. It appears that these syndi- 
cates furnish light, very light, fiction to thousands of daily and 
weekly newspapers throughout the country. The writer of this 
account (in the New York Evening Post) tells of meeting a 
friend who was one of the workers in this literary mill, and the 
following details are furnished by him. He says : 

"The stories are, as you say, very simple. The prices paid by 
the Blank people would not compensate the. wear and tear on 
one's brain of more complicated plots. And then they are short 
— never much more than two thousand words. Practise is what 
does it. The first time I tried one, I had to walk about the streets 
for a couple of hours to construct the story in my head— or I 
thought I had — and it took me three hours more to write it. That 
was a severe lesson. I soon found, by inquiry and calculation, 
that carrying packages to customers from a small grocery would 
be more paying work than this, because the consumption of en- 
ergy entailed by the making of one story would exhaust me for 
nearly two days. That was before I bit on the 'trickling ' plan. 

"When you write a two-thousand-word piece of fiction by the 
'trickling ' plan, you first get your paper and pen, then you think 
of a girl's name. The name is pretty sure to bring some sort of 
phantom into your mind. Try it yourself, and see if it doesn't. 
You do something to your phantom's hair, or eyes, or figure, to 
give her individuality. You must, because these phantoms are 
naturally indeterminate. Then you put her somewhere where a 
nice girl would look well — a sidewalk of a country town, or her 
boudoir, in front of a dresser, or her parlor. Writers of this type 
of fiction should never say 'dressing-table ' or 'drawing-room.' 
Then you let the story trickle. I found some difficulty, at first, 
in keeping it from slopping over the limit; but that can be done 
by finding out how many pages of your paper will hold two thou- 
sand words of your writing, and numbering the pages before- 
hand. If you write one hundred words to a page, you have to 
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begin getting things happy when you see ' seventeen ' on the left- 
hand upper corner of your paper. Because, you know, of course, 
you must get things happy at the finish. 

" I found that, after a little practise, I could trickle out two 
thousand words in this way in about two hours and forty minutes. 
Later, when my phantoms became familiar to me, the 'trickling ' 
increased in speed, and the Blank people still seemed quite satis- 
fied with my product. That was in the early days, when they 
used to read the stories before paying me for them. Out of about 
thirty stories they rejected only three ; one of those three was a 
story in which I had allowed myself to become interested and 
forgotten to make the happy ending ; in another there was half a 
page of broken English spoken by an old Frenchman — broken 
English counts in the trade as 'dialect,' which is tabooed. In 
the third there was a negro, described as such — the Blank syndi- 
cate either deny the existence of negroes, or are agnostic about it, 
I don't know which. 

" I could tell you of other methods which I discovered for my- 
self later. One was a variant on the primitive ' trickling ' method ; 
instead of calling up a phantom character in your story, you call 
up a phantom storyteller, and let the whole thing trickle out in 
the first person. When I had got that plan into thorough work- 
ing order, it reduced the time of production to a very few minutes 
over two hours. The plan of making a note of some incident and 
working out from it, when the time came to write the story, was 
very fast, but it may surprise you to hear that I found there was 
danger of complication in it. You have to look out sharp for 
complication, not only because it increases the strain of the work, 
but also because it carries you over your space limit. 

" But by this time I had got beyond submitting stories for ap- 
proval. The syndicate would simply order so many stories a 
week — three at first, then five — and I was to hand in a story and 
receive cash down, without waiting to nave the stuff read. That 
was when I began to discover my own multiplicity. Oh, yes. 
Behold in me Elaine Cartwright, F. M. Dash, Cobb, and, I have 
no doubt, many others whose names I have never seen. I don't 
mean to assert that Elaine, or any other of these, is I and no 
other. Other writers may at times have figured as Elaine, or as 
Cobb, or as Dash. I only say that my work has appeared under 
these names, as well as, probably, under others which I have 
never seen." 

As to the people who read this species of sweatshop literature, 
the modest author says that it has often puzzled him to think 
" who on earth could read that sort of stuff " : 

* " I have seen specimens of it clipped from Arkansas, Colorado, 
and Kentucky papers, and I have reason to believe that it has 
obtained currency in Connecticut and western New York. One 

'timely ' piece of drivel was reprinted in the New York . 

And the worst of it was that this particular rot was a selection to 
which it had pleased the syndicate to affix my own name. I 
rather think that the syndicate had reasons of its own for not 
wishing me to see my babies again after they had left my hands 
and been paid for. Once I begged them to let me have the proofs 
to look over in case the printers might nod here and there ; this 
request was not refused, and, yet, somehow, I never saw those 
proofs in that office. Altogether, the behavior of the syndicate 
in regard to the names on those stories struck me as remarkably 
smooth and even wily. 

"I think I must tell you about the 'Clarence' series," he con- 
tinued with a chuckle. "I was turning them out at that time on 
the method of trickling in the first person, with incidents or 
thoughts to serve as germs. This Clarence of mine was supposed 
to be a man whom everything reminded of something that had 
happened in his own experience, which extended over a long life 
in many lands. Some of his stories were really not half bad, I 
must say. I thought it would be a good idea to keep him going 
through a series, keeping his identity throughout. I will not say 
that I had no idea of making my syndicate print a number of my 
stories under one name or else under no name at all. Certainly, 
that was just what my Clarence would naturally do for me ; if one 
of the series appeared under the name of Cobb, say, the next 
could not appear as the work of some one else. But I never saw 
one of the 'Clarence ' lot in print — and they certainly did tell me. 
as courteously as they could, that Clarence must stop. The rea- 
son they gave me was, that when a constant reader of one paper, 
say, in Buffalo, picked up some other paper, and found Clarence 



telling a story in that other paper, then the reader would proba- 
bly suppose that this story was a reprint of the same story he had 
read last week in his own paper; editors objected to this risk, and 
their objections lowered the market value of the plates. It was a 
bitter aspersion on Clarence's reputation as a raconteur, and he 
did not survive it. Yes, that was the end of poor Clarence. " 

Altogether, it is a marvelous revelation of human nature and of 
literary tastes, remarks the writer in The Evening Post. " Who 
are the readers of F. M. Dash and of Elaine Cartwright?" he 
asks. And what would Macaulay's New Zealander say if by 
chance a thousand years hence he should cross the Atlantic and 
in the ruins of an office building near the crumbling pillars of the 
Brooklyn Bridge find the stereotype plates of the great Blank 
syndicate ? 



TOLSTOY'S "RESURRECTION." 

THE first impression made upon the reader by Tolstoy's new 
story appears to be its extreme simplicity, even naivete, of 
style. Nothing is hidden, nothing is qualified. Everything L is 
straightforward, emphatic — even, it is needless to add, dogmatic. 
This quality of decisiveness is, says a writer in 7 he Academy, 
increased by a certain air of grim irony — the irony of the old man 
who has experienced all that life has to give, and who sees with 
straight, keen vision beneath the trappings of civilization, and 
with a smile thrusts them aside. To the understanding of old 
age, even the court of law with its pretentious gravity has no 
glamour. It is Tolstoy's task in this book to tear the mask from 
things ; and he does it gravely and without haste or bitterness, 
but with iron hands. The Academy thus refers to the account 
of a murder trial which occurs early in the book, as an illustration 
of this grave iconoclasm : 

"At the moment one does not perhaps notice what is happen- 
ing, but by the time the scene is over, and Maslova has been sen- 
tenced to Siberia for a crime she did not commit, the full force of 
the author's saturnine device is felt, and we know in a score of 
ways that no one sitting in judgment upon her is more honest 
than this prostitute, and most are less so. Here is an example : 

The president, who bad to take the chair, had arrived early. 
The president was a tall, stout man, with long gray whiskers. 
Tho married, be led a very loose life, and his wife did the 
same, so they did not stand in each other's way. This morn- 
ing be had received a note from a Swiss girl, who had formerly 
been a governess in his house, and who was now on her way 
from South Russia to St. Petersburg. She wrote that she 
would wait for htm between 5 and 6 p.m. in the Hotel Italia. 
This made him wish to begin and get through the sitting as 
soon as possible, so to have time to call before 6 p.m. on the 
little red-haired Clara Vasilievna, with whom he had begun a 
romance in the country last summer. He went into a private 
room, latched the door, took a pair of dumb-bells out of a cup- 
board, moved his arms twenty times upward, downward, for- 
ward, and sideways ; then holding the dumb-bells above his 
bead, lightly bent his knees three times. 

"As the trial proceeds, with its terrible issues, we now and then 
observe the president glancing at the clock. To take another 
passage — the judges are entering the court. Every one rises as 
they come in. Justice incarnate : 

Last came the third member of the court, the same Matthew 
Nikitich who was always late. He was a bearded man, with 
large, round, kindly eyes. He was suffering from a catarrh of 
the stomach, and, according to his doctor's advice, he had be- 
gun trying a new treatment, and this had kept him at home 
longer than usual. Now, as he was ascending the platform, 
he bad a pensive air. He was in the habit of making guesses 
in answer to all sorts of self-put questions by different curious 
means. Just now he had asked whether the new treatment 
would be beneficial, and had decided that it would cure his 
catarrh if the number of steps from the door to his chair would 
divide by three. He made twenty-six steps, but managed to 
get in a twenty-seventh just by his chair. 

" After this whatever is august about the tribunal has evapo- 
rated. Those keen eyes have pierced the ' glamour. ' How very- 
real it all becomes ! 
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"Among tbe jury who have to return a verdict on the case and 
vote for Maslova's innocence or guilt is Count Tolstoy's hero, 
Nekhludoff . Upon this circumstance and the fact that he recog- 
nizes the prisoner as his aunt's quondam protigi, whom years 
before he had seduced, the story rests. Nekhludoff is a character 
with whom readers of Tolstoy are familiar — a mixture of good and 
evil, or rather, strength and weakness, in an aristocratic frame- 
work. He is rich and idle, but he is capable of thought, and the 
voice of duty can still be as a trumpet-call to him. As he sits in 
the jury-box and sees before him what he believes to be the result 
of his sin, anguish settles on his soul, and the turning-point of 
bis life is reached. He determines to amend tbe past as far as 
possible. That night he takes his resolution : 

'I shall tell her, Katusha, that I am a scoundrel, and have 
sinned toward her, and will do all I can to ease her lot. Yes, 
I will see her, and will ask her to forgive me. 

'Yes, I will beg her pardon, as children do.' . . . He 
stopped — 'will marry her if it is necessary. ' Hestopped again, 
folded bis hands in front of his breast, as he used to when a 
little child, lifted his eyes, and said, addressing some one : 
'Lord, help me, teach me, come and enter within me, and 
purify me of all this abomination. ' 

He prayed and asked God to help him, to enter into him and 
cleanse him: and what be was praying for had already hap- 
pened ; the God within him had awakened in his consciousness. 
He felt himself one with Him, and therefore felt not only tbe 
freedom, fulness, and joy of life, but all tbe power of righteous- 
ness. AH, all the best that a man could do he felt capable of 
doing. 

His eyes filled with tears as he was saying all this to him- 
self, good and bad tears ; good because they were tears of joy 
at the awakening of the spiritual being within him, the being 
which had been asleep all these years, and bad tears because 
they were tears of tenderness to himself at his own goodness." 

Tolstoy's new work. The Academy thinks, should please both 
those who " want a story " and those who ask only for a message 
from the master. Into it the traits of both his earlier and later 
periods have been fused. It is. The Academy remarks, as tho 
Count Tolstoy said to us : " The novel pure and simple I have lost 
heart to write ; tbe sermon pure and simple you have no interest 
in reading; you shall have the two inextricably mixed." Thus 
the story is as truly a part of life itself as tho it were without 
moral intent. 



WAS SCOTT SOLE AUTHOR OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS? 

A STARTLING surmise is made by Mr. James Hay in his 
new book on Sir Walter Scott. He hints, says The St. 
James's Gazette, that it was to James Ballantyne that much of 
the credit belonged for the literary finish of the Waverley novels. 
Mr. Hay writes : 

"Indeed, the peculiar nature of the connection between James 
and Scott has never yet been thoroughly understood. This is 
proved by a strange entry in tbe old cash-book of James Ballan- 
tyne & Co. of ,£3,600, being James's share of eight novels, which 
was paid by tbe publishers direct to Ballantyne in the same way 
as Scott himself was. Strange, is it not, that Ballantyne's ar- 
rangement should receive such a large share? Equally strange 
that Lockbart should be so silent regarding it. Could it be for 
literary work rendered to the author of ' Waverley ' ? . . . I be- 
lieve that James Ballantyne. a man of consummate taste and lit- 
erary ability, corrected and polished the Waverley MSS., which 
Scott, who at his best was never immaculate in style, wrote at a 
whirlwind pace. Probably the world will never know how much 
indebted Walter Scott was to James Ballantyne." 

It will be remembered that at a public dinner in Edinburgh on 
February 23, 1827, Scott announced for tbe first time that he was 
the author of the Waverley novels, and altho this may seem to 
leave no room for controversy, tbe statement can not be recon- 
ciled with Scott's previous denials that he was the "Great Un- 
known." The Literary Digest (July 25. 1896) calls attention to 
a yet more explicit statement from him to this effect than any 
recorded by Lockhart. It is in a letter written by Sir Walter on 



August 3, 1823, and now in possession of the Rev. Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, rector of St. James's Church, New York. It was 
written to Dr. Warren's father, Samuel Warren, author of "Ten 
Thousand a Year," and began as follows : 

"Sir : I am favored with your letter of the twenty-sixth, which 
some business prevented my sooner replying to. I am not the 
author of those novels which the world chooses to ascribe to me, 
and I am therefore unworthy of the praises due to that individual, 
whoever he may prove to be. " 



THE TWO POEMS ON THE MAN WITH THE 

HOE. 

THE question to what extent, if any, Mr. Edwin Markham is 
indebted for his "Man with the Hoe" to Miss Cora E. 
Chase (see The Literary Digest, October 21) still arouses dis- 
cussion, tho it seems to be a very one-sided discussion. Miss 
Chase's poem on the Millet painting was published in August, 
1893 (not 1883), and Mr. Markham 's did not appear until January, 
1899. Genevieve Lucile Parrell, who was assistant editor of The 
Calif ornian when Miss Chase's poem was first printed in its 
pages, writes to The Critic (November) as follows: 

"There can be little doubt that Mr. Markham saw Miss Chase's 
poem in The CatiJ ornian, for he was, at that time, in close touch 
with the magazine, being a contributor and subscriber to it. and 
being personally well acquainted with Prof. Charles Frederic 
Holder, the editor, and myself. He often visited tbe offices. 
Besides, Mr. Markham frequently attended the meetings of a club 
called the 'Practical Idealists,' to which I belonged. Miss Chase 
was a 'P. I.,' and the poem was written during her membership. 
David Lesser Lezinsky, one of the members who made it a point 
to discover good work, secured this poem of Miss Chase's, read 
it before the Practical Idealists, then turned it over to me for 
publication." 

But, Miss Farrell asks, what if Mr. Markham did read Miss 
Chase's lines? 

"He has taken up the theme where Miss Chase left off, and 
with all due appreciation of the strength of tbe young lady's 
poem, the fact that it was brought out in a Western publication 
long before Mr. Markham 's, and caused no widespread comment, 
while the work of the latter seemed to take hold of and shake the 
critical East, shows that Mr. Markham's work stands alone upon 
its own individuality, direct from an original source." 

Writing in The Democrat, of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. G. E. 
Archer, of San Francisco, states that the process of conception of 
Mr. Markham's poem began fourteen years ago, and that he 
talked frequently with his friends about 'the feeling which the 
picture aroused in his mind. Miss Chase, it is said, was among 
these friends, tho she was but a schoolgirl when Mr. Markham 
first saw the picture. (Mr. Melville Upton, now of the New 
York Evening Telegram, was, so we are informed, the one wbo 
first suggested to Mr. Markham that he put his feeling for the 
Millet picture into poetry.) Mr. Archer quotes Ambrose Bierce, 
Joaquin Miller, and other writers of the far West, who scout the 
idea that there is any striking similarity between the two poems, 
except such as would almost inevitably appear from the identity 
of subject. "Miss Chase's poem," says Mr. Miller, "is a little 
dell here in tbe foot-hills, but Edwin Markham's poem is the 
whole Yosemite, the thunder, the might, the majesty." 

The claim is also urged with force that Mr. Markham's poetical 
power has been shown in an almost equal degree in many otber 
poems, tho none have struck tbe popular fancy as "The Man with 
the Hoe " struck it. On this point a letter written by Dr. Max 
Nordau to Mr. John H. Johnston, of this city, which is now going 
the rounds of the press, is pertinent. Dr. Nordau says. "Mr. 
Markham is a great poet. I place him higher than Walt Whit- 
man, as his form is more artistic and beautiful. There is some- 
times a Miltonic ring in bis verses and Swinburnian richness in 
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his rimes and rhythms. And as to his philosophy and emotions, 
they are of the noblest kind. I owe you lasting gratitude for 
having been the means of my knowing such a fine artist." 



WOMEN IN LITERATURE. 

THE larger conception now prevalent of women's place end 
work in the world has been traced by many thinkers to the 
great impression made upon Europe by the mental strength and 
forceful rule of Queen Elizabeth. Since her reign, women have 
slowly but with increasing frequency taken a share in the arts 
and in literature. Of the twenty-five hundred names of authors 
recorded in a fairly representative catalog of the standard writers 
of ancient and modern times, it was lately noted that four hun- 
dred were names of women, and that of these nine tenths lived 
during the present century. In The Independent Kate Upson 
Clark gives some of the causes which she thinks have prevented 
and which still deter most women from authorship. She says : 

"The reasons why women have been so late in entering upon 
the literary life are many. Of course the great fact that educa- 
tion was not considered proper for women until, broadly speak- 
ing, the present century is the chief one. 

" In the next place, at least four fifths of our women are mar- 
ried at an early age. They are so constituted that, when they 
are once the possessors of husbands and children, these become 
the paramount interest of life. It is doubtful whether great 
achievement in any intellectual pursuit is possible when it is 
made a secondary interest. The first impulse of a man also is to 
work for his loved ones, but his work must be outside, while the 
woman's is inside. He has every incentive to excel in his profes- 
sion, in order to preserve the lives and promote the happiness of 
his family. His work must therefore take the first place with 
him, in a sense in which a woman's usually can not. Lord 
Bacon, however, considered it a misfortune for even a man with 
high ambitions to marry. ' He that hath a wife and children, ' he 
says, 'hath given hostages to fortune.' 

"The unmarried woman, therefore, the unhappily married, the 
woman whose children havegrown up before her force hasabated, 
or the widow, we find excelling in many forms of literature, while 
the happily married woman rarely figures in such exalted activi- 
ties. Let the young woman choose between the muse and matri- 
mony. She can hardly ever have both." 

Miss Clark finds another drawback to the success of women in 
their sensitiveness, which environment and possibly nature have 
made keener than that of men. The ordeal of criticism and oft- 
defeated hopes is too trying a one for any but the hardiest spirits 
among them. Still another drawback to their success, she says, 
is their modesty. Many of the brightest women have been the 
inspirers of men, and they have been content to let their genius 
shine through that of another. St. Augustine of Hippo, Her- 
schel, Daudet, Renan, Rossetti, Lamb, Wordsworth, and Brown- 
ing—or, to mention newer lights, Hardy and Hall Caine — have 
all been deeply indebted to women, either mothers, sisters, or 
wives. How far the names of these self-effacing women should 
have been inscribed upon the title-pages of their works the world 
will never know. 



Most Popular Books of the Month.— The books most 

in demand in October, according to The Bookman, show some 
slight changes over those of the early autumn. " Richard Carvel " 
now leads "David Harum," and some new works appear. The 
fifteen leading books in New York are as follows : 

"Richard Carvel," by Winston Churchill ; " David Harum," by 
Edward Noyes Westcott; "When Knighthood was in Flower," 
by Edward Caskoden; "No. 5 John Street," by Richard White- 
ing; "Children of the Mist," by Eden Phillpotts; "Prisoners of 
Hope," by Mary Johnston; "The Orange Girl," by Walter 
Besant; "The King's Mirror," by Anthony Hope; "The Lion 
and the Unicorn," by Richard Harding Davis; "The Market 



Place," by Harold Frederic; "Red Rock," by Thomas Nelson 
Page; "lone March." by S. R. Crockett; "That Fortune," by 
Charles Dudley Warner; "The Man with the Hoe, and Other 
Poems," by Edwin Markham ; "The Fowler," by Beatrice Har- 
raden. 

In London, Miss Fowler's "A Double Thread" continues to- 
lead, and the two books which lead in America are still at the 
foot of the list in the British metropolis. The English list is : 

"A Double Thread." by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler; "No. 5 
John Street"; "The Market Place"; "The Fowler"; "lone 
March"; "Mammon & Co.." by E. F. Benson; "The Orange 
Girl"; "The King's Mirror"; " Kit Kennedy." by S. R. Crockett; 
" Trooper 3, 809, " by Lionel Decle ; " A Solitary Summer " ; " Eliz- 
abeth and her German Garden "; "Kipling" (6s. edition) ; "The 
Individualist," by William H. M alloc k ; Works on Dreyfus, 
(various); "The Human Boy," by Eden Phillpotts; "Richard 
Carvel "; "David Harum." 



International Activity in Bookmaking.— So much 
has been said about the "overwhelming flood of new books" at 
the present day both in this country and in Great Britain that it 
is rather surprising and rather agreeable to learn how low both 
these countries stand in the statistics of international book pro- 
duction. The St. James' s Gazette (October 21), alluding to the 
ingenious advertisement of the London Standard' s "Library of 
Famous Literature, " remarks : 

"According to the diagrams which head the advertisement. 
Great Britain produpes less than a third of the new books pro- 
duced by Germany, and not very many more than half of the new 
books produced by France, and considerably less than the total 
produced by Italy. The numbers given are : Germany, 24,000 
new books per year; France, 13,000; Italy, 9,500; Great Brit- 
ain, 7,300; United States, 5.300; Netherlands, 2,500. If, bow- 
ever, England is thus low in the general production of new books, 
she leads in the production of novels, heading the list with 2,438, 
Germany leads in educational works with 5,442, arts and sciences 
with 2,938, belles lettres with 2.453, and travel with 1,139: while 
Italy leads in political economy with 2,994, and France in history 
with 1,164. However, one would like some further and better 
particulars about these statistics. " 



NOTES. 

MARK Twain has returned to London and will remain there some time. 
He is busy with literary work. 

AT the age of seventy- four, Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian poet and novel- 
ist, has decided to take a second wife. The young lady is only three-and- 
twenty, and is a pretty actress named Bella Nagy. The pair went to 
Venice for the honeymoon. 

The death of Mr. William H. Appleton removes one of the oldest book- 
men in America. For sixty years lie had been connected with the house of 
D. Appleton & Co., for many years past as its head. He had personal or 
business relations with Thomas Moore, Halleck, Bryant, Thackeray, and 
scores of other authors of England and the United States during the last 
half century. He was one of the leaders in the fight for international copy- 
right. 

Omar Khayyam is soon to attain to the exalted dignity of a concordance, 
along with Shakespeare and the Bible. It has been prepared by Mr. J. R. 
Tutin. Edward FitzGerald's literary executor, Mr. Aldis Wright, of Cam- 
bridge, England, is shortly to bring out another volume of FitzGerald's 
letters, as an addition to the "Kversley Series." We have noted in an- 
nouncements for fall publication in America no less than seven new 
editions of the Rubaiyat. 

A perfect copy of the first folio of Shakespeare was recently sold in 
London for $8,500 — the record price for this always dear book. Mr. Sidney 
Lee, author of the recent important " Life of Shakespeare," says in The 
Atheturum that until its appearance in Christie's salesrooms its existence 
was practically unknown. For two centuries it had been owned by a 
Belgian. It is an absolutely perfect copy. Many interesting manuscript 
notes are scattered through the volume. 

THE chairman of the Citizens* Committee for Perpetuating the Dewey 
Arch, Colonel William C. Church, has announced thenames of the executive 
committee which will have special charge of this work. They include Levi 
P. Morton, William C. Whitney, Chauncey M. Depew, Dr. Morgan Dix, 
Howard Gould, J. Pierpont Morgan, Benjamin F. Tracy, John D. Crimmins, 
and many other well-known citizens, each representing some business in- 
terest. Subscriptions are sought from the people of the State and nation. 
The money will be deposited with a trust company and will draw interest 
until it is used. Each subscriber's name will be preserved in the arch. 
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CREATURES THAT LIVE UPSIDE DOWN. 

" I "HAT we call a certain position normal and its opposite ab- 
*• normal is probably due chiefly to the fact that the latter is 
only exceptional ; otherwise the matter seems largely one of con- 
vention. Still, we are so accustomed to see animals and insects 
stand or walk back upward that it is something of a shock to learn 
that there are some that reverse this position. In La Nature 
(September 30) M. 
Henri Coupin enu- 
merates the very 
few creatures that 
thus live, as we 
should consider it, 
upside down. He 
says : 

"They say that 
there is no rule 
without exception, 
and this adage is 
nowhere more ap- 
plicable than in 
natural history. 
Nature loves the 
unforeseen , and 
this is what makes 
her study so attrac- 
tive. One of the 
oddest exceptions 
to her general rules 
is certainly one 
that relates to the 

position of certain insects. The rule, almost universal among 
animals, is that the ventral side is turned toward the earth and 
the back toward the sky. Now there are some species — very few 
in number, it is true — where this position is reversed, without any 
clear indication of the reason why. 

"The clearest example that can be cited, and also one of the 
most interesting, owing to the ease with which it can be verified, 
is that of the' larva of the floral beetle, a beautiful beetle with 
bronze-metallic colors that lives near the finest blossoms, espe- 
cially roses. The perfect insect is very beautiful, but its grub 
has no esthetic value, being a fat worm . . . with the disagree- 
able habit of eating the toots of potted plants and of often causing 
disaster in gardens and strawberry-beds. Each of its segments 
is divided on the back into three parts covered with yellow hairs 
like those of a brush. On the ventral side also are some shorter 
hairs and three pairs of legs, normally developed. There are 

many other larva; 
that are not so 
well provided with 
means of support. 

"This larva, 
which seems form- 
ed to walk like 
other insects, has 
the curious custom 
of moving on its 
back, belly up- 
ward, its feet wav- 
ing in the air. It 
progresses by the 
contractile move- 
ments of its seg- 
ments, aided by the hairs, which take hold of the ground. 
There is nothing* stranger than this gymnastic feat when it 
is seen for the first time ; the beholder can not help believing 
that the larva is suffering from momentary dementia ; but if it is 
placed right side up, it turns over at once and moves off at full 
speed, not on its legs, but on its fur. 

"'This reversal of ambulatory movement.' says J. H. Fabre, 
'is so peculiar that by it alone the larva of the floral beetle can be 
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distinguished by the most inexpert. Turn up the mold in the 
decayed trunks of hollow trees ; kick up the soil with your foot — 
if you find a fat worm that walks on its back, you may be certain 
that you have discovered one of these larva.-. This upside-down 
walking is quite rapid, and not slower than the movement of an 
equally fat worm that walks on its legs. It is even faster on a 
polished surface, where pedestrianism is obstructed by continual 
sliding, while the numerous hairs on the back of the larva find 
the necessary purchase by multiplication of the points of contact. 
... In one minute, on a wooden table, these grubs can go two 
decimeters [about 8 inches] and on a sheet of paper as far again. 
. . . On a sheet of glass the distance traversed is halved. ' . . . . 

"The aquatic world would be jealous if it had not also some 
upside-down insect. . . . The A'otonecta [water - boatmen], 
whose form is somewhat like that of a boat, always swim back 
downward. . . . Since nature, which often seems to sport in pro- 
ducing odd exceptions that bear witness to the immensity of her re- 
sources, has condemned this creature to pass its life upside down, 
it was necessary to give it an organization in harmony with this 
attitude ; with this intent its head is bent over toward its belly ; 
its eyes, of oval form, can look forward or backward ; its forelegs 
and intermediary legs, intended only for prehension, can in a 
certain degree be unbent, so that their prey may be grasped the 
more firmly. The Nplonecta breathe by the lower extremity of 
the abdomen, which they protrude above the surface of the 
water. Placed on the ground, they leap, but in a normal posi- 
tion ; that is to say, back upward. 

"The larvae of the Notonectic have the same habits as the 
adults ; their color is yellowish-green and their wings are absent. 
They change their skin often and the cast-off hide preserves the 
reversed position that gives them so singular an aspect. 

"Finally, we should mention the mammals of the group of 
Edentates, the sloths notably, which pass most of their lives sus- 
pended from the branches of trees by their claws, their backs 
turned downward. These terminate the catalog of creatures that 
live upside down." — Translation made Jor The Literary Di- 
gest. 



HEALING AND GROWTH IN LOWER ANIMALS. 

SOME interesting experiments on the power of healing and 
growth of injured parts in certain worms have just been de- 
scribed by Professor Hallez, of the University of Lille, before 
the French Association for the Advancement of Science, at Bou- 
logne. They relate to the curious phenomena known as regen- 
eration and heteromorphosis, of which the first relates to the 
power of rapid healing and replacement of parts, and the latter 
to the occasional replacement of an injured part by a part of a 
different kind, as when a worm is cut in two and a head grows 
out on the rear section. The way in which this curious form of 
replacement takes place leads M. Hallez to believe that in some 
worms there is a polar arrangement of cells, so that their bodies 
may be compared to a magnetized bar of iron. When such a bar 
is divided, as is well known, each part becomes a perfect magnet 
by itself, having two well -developed poles. So, when one of 
these worms is cut in half, each becomes a perfect worm, with 
head and tail complete. The worms experimented upon are 
those known as polyclades and triclades. We translate a few 
paragraphs from an account of Professor Hallez's paper in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris, October 14) . Says the writer : 

"The polyclades, when wounded, remain quiet, and cause the 
two edges of the wound to approach, when they heal rapidly. 
Only long and sinuous cuts are mortal. With the triclades. the 
tendency to heal is equally marked, but the ability to keep the 
edges of the wounds together is less developed. 

"Speaking of the tendency to regeneration among the poly- 
clades, M. Hallez sums up his experiments thus : ' Every frag- 
ment of the body that includes the brain, wholly or in part, can 
give rise to a new worm. Every fragment that does not include 
at least a part of the brain can not complete itself. ' . . . His 
conclusion is that the brain of the polyclades forms a center of 
nourishment and growth as the centralizing point of the exterior 
impressions and the seat of coordination of the movements. 
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" With the triclades, any part of the body whatever is fitted to 
produce a new individual, the only exceptions being the end in 
front of the eyes, and the rear end. " 

Of the curious phenomenon of "heteromorphosis," described 
above, which M. Hallez has observed in this connection, the 
writer in the Revue Scientifique speaks as follows : 

"Cases of bicephaly [double-headedness] and polycephaly 
[many-headedness] are not rare. The author indicated in 1SS6 
the process neces- 
sary to obtain heads 
or tails at will in any 
part of the body 
whatever. Every 
fragment of a tri- 
clade keeps on walk- 
ing in the same di- 
rection as the entire 
body of the animal, 
as if every aggre- 
gate of cells had 
been polarized, as it 
were, by the influ- 
ence of the whole 
system. Consider- 
ing this fact and the 
facts that in every 
fragment in process 
of regeneration the 
head always appears 
at the forward end 
and the tail at the 
opposite end, M. 
Hallez observes that 
such fragments act 
like eggs in process 
of development, 
which are also sub- 
ject to what has been 

called the law of orientation of the embryo. 'Thus,' he says, 
'the triclade organism may be compared to a magnetized bar of 
iron. If it is cut across, there develops at the point of section a 
cephalic pole on one side and a caudal pole at the other, just as in 
a broken magnet there is a north pole on one side of the break 
and a south pole on the other. In the magnet, the quantity of 
"magnetic fluid" decreases from the center toward the extremi- 
ties. It seems as if something similar takes place in the bodies 
of triclades, whose two extremities alone are deprived of aptitude 
for regeneration. ' " 

There is one case, the writer goes on to say, that can not be ex- 
plained on this " magnetic-pole " theory. In an experiment tried 
by Morgan, a divided body gave rise to a head at each extrem- 
ity. This would seem to be fatal to M . Hallez's theory, but he 
will not admit this, altho he says that the fact can not at present 
be accounted for because we do not know the conditions under 
which it took place. The whole series of investigations is ex- 
tremely interesting, as being on the borderland between physics 
and biology.— Translation made for The Literary Digest. 




TWO ROUGH ANODONS, IN THE ACT OF SWALLOWING DUCK'S EGGS. 
Beneath them to the right, another, in a normal state. In the upper left-hand corner, a row of 
vertebrae with their dental prolongations for cutting up the shells. 
Courtesy of Popular Science .Wicf. 



about the thickness of one's finger— which was captured in the 
very act of swallowing an unbroken duck's egg. not less than 45 
millimeters [nearly 2 inches] in transverse diameter. The extraor- 
dinary appearance of the animal while accomplishing this feat 
of gluttony is well shown in our illustration. Dasypeltis scabra 
(known as the ' rough anodon ') , is the name of the species, and it 
is found throughout a large part of the African continent, from 
Abyssinia to the Cape, and from Sierra Leone to Mozambique ; 
our specimen comes from the upper Kongo region, near Lake 

Tanganyika. In 
these latitudes it is 
not uncommon, and 
was long ago de- 
scribed as feeding 1 
exclusively on eggs. 

"Now, how does 
it manage to get 
down its throat such 
a thing as a duck's 
egg, not only so 
much larger than it- 
self, but also hard 
and perfectly 
smooth? We know 
that a common snake 
is aided in swallow- 
ing a t o a d by its 
hook - like teeth, 
which hold the prey 
while the upper and 
lower jaws glide 
over it alternately, 
and thus push it 
backward. Lizards, 
boas, the Heterodon 
of Madagascar, etc. , 
are said to place 
the egg — of a canary 
or other small bird, 
the ground, or within one 
to ram it into their 



that is — against an irregularity of 
of their own folds, which enables them 
mouths. In the case of our Dasypeltis and its duck's egg, how- 
ever, these explanations do not suffice, this genus being destitute 
of true teeth. We can, therefore, only suppose that a couple of 
membranous folds which have been discovered, one on each side 
of its mouth, lay bold of the shell like cupping-glasses, and thus 
work it into the throat. 

" But here we meet with another difficulty. After the egg has 
passed safely between the prodigiously distended jaws and upper 
esophagus, it would seem as if its bulk and solidity, when lodged 
in a comparatively inelastic portion of the digestive tube, whose 
juices are unable to dissolve the shell, must quickly prove fatal 
to the animal. A remarkable instance of natural adaptation is 
afforded by the manner in which this danger is provided against. 
The rough anodon, as already observed, has no true teeth. So- 
called gular teeth, however, are present (see the upper left-hand 
corner of the illustration), these being really the tips of the long 
inferior spines of the first eight or nine vertebrae, protruding 
through the esophageal wall. When the shell is broken by the 
gular teeth, it is ejected from the mouth, and the fluid contents 
pass, with little or no waste, into the stomach." 



SNAKES THAT SWALLOW EGGS. 

SOME snakes are noted for the ease with which they will swal- 
low their prey whole ; but in most cases of this kind the vic- 
tim becomes elongated in the process and hence better adapted in 
form to the reptile's throat. The python and the boa crush their 
prey before swallowing it and thus render that feat comparatively 
easy. But a small African snake known as the "rough anodon " 
lives exclusively on eggs and does not resort to any assistance of 
this kind, for it bolts them whole, without breaking the shell. In 
an article translated for Popular Science News, the following 
description of this reptile and its habits is given : 

"It is an innocuous colubriform snake, 70 centimeters [27 
inches] long and but 10 millimeters [J inch] in diameter — 



A Drawback to Wireless Telegraphy.— From the 
outset it has been pointed out that wireless telegraphy, successful 
as it has been, has the disadvantage of a lack of privacy. Just as 
a speaker is beard by all within the sound of his voice, so the 
"wireless" transmitter sends its waves to every appropriate re- 
ceiver within the sphere of its influence. Much work has been 
done toward the remedying of this trouble, but apparently with- 
out practical success. A device invented by Marconi to isolate 
pairs of stations from other stations surrounding them has been 
represented as nearly perfected, but, The Electrician (London) 
notes, it has not yet been used in practise. During the recent 
experiments in England the best that could be done in this direc- 
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tion was to send a special call to the desired station, all the others 
receiving it, but taking no notice. The Electrician goes on to 
say : 

" Altbo we know of no really satisfactory apparatus that would 
enable two station? in a scattered group of. say, twenty or more 
stations to signal exclusively, there are several well-understood 
principles that, with skilful development, might be applied to 
that end. The simplest method would seem to be that in which 
the ether waves would be cut off by metallic screens from every 
other direction than that straight to the desired goal. Another 
conceivable, but, as yet impracticable, plan would be to focus the 
rays by means of reflectors or refracting pitch lenses, after the 
manner of a searchlight. It is by no means certain, however, 
that Marconi waves once started on a well-defined straight course 
would pursue 'the same straight line. ' Most of the intervening 
objects of large dimensions, such as a hill or a large block of 
buildings, would probably exert an appreciable deviating influ- 
ence. " 



IS HIGH-SPEED TELEGRAPHY PRACTICAL? 

T^ROM time to time the daily press reports some new system 
■*■ of telegraphy that enables a very large number of words to 
be transmitted per minute. That thesesystems do not come into 
general use is due, if we are to credit The Electrical Review, to 
the fact that this high speed can be attained only after some spe- 
cial preparation of the message. The time employed in this 
preparation is usually not reckoned. The Review, which de- 
votes a leading editorial to this subject (November i), illustrates 
it by reference to a recent account of a new Austrian system of 
high-speed telegraphy, which, it is stated, showed the very re- 
markable record of 100,000 words per minute over a single wire. 
Of this it says : 

" While this figure is astonishing, it by no means follows that 
it indicates that such a system has the least practical utility. 
Indeed, the usefulness of any very high-speed telegraphic system 
is open to grave question, because all of them that have been in- 
vented so far involve no less than three distinct operations in the 
sending of the message ; they require the preparation of the mes- 
sage to be sent, its actual transmission, and the translation of the 
result, when received, into a form proper to be sent to the recipi- 
ent. Let us assume, for purposed of argument, that a system 
capable of sending 100,000 words an hour should be installed be- 
tween New York and Chicago, say. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that any expert operator would be able to prepare over 1,500 
words an hour for transmission by a tape-punching or other 
mechanism. Hence, to feed such a line would require not less 
than sixty-six operators constantly working at the sending end. 
Similarly, at the receiving end, allowing a speed of twenty-five 
words per minute for translation and transcription, sixty-six 
more operators would be required to turn the messages as re- 
ceived into English for transmission to those to whom they are 
addressed." 

These 132 operators, says the editor of The Review, might be 
employed in working twenty wires on the present quadruplex and 
duplex systems. In this case the messages received at the one 
end would require no translation, but would be immediately 
ticked off upon the wire by operators, and sent to their recipients. 
The so-called high-speed service would introduce two elements 
of delay — in preparation and in translation, and would in all 
probability be slower than the present system. To quote again : 

"The method employed by the system described last week in- 
cluded a photographic apparatus for receiving the messages, con- 
sequently necessitating the development and fixing by photo- 
graphic processes of the record as 'received. Nobody who has had 
to do with telegraphy and photography can fail to recognize that 
this would introduce an altogether impossible delay and a very 
great expense. It may therefore be argued that such a system 
as that described has no single advantage over ordinary tele- 
graphy, while it introduces numerous complexities and points of 
-weakness which are entirely unnecessary. The saving on the 



wires required would not pay for the photographic films if the 
system were worked steadily at any reasonable proportion of its 
capacity." 



DANGER FROM THE IMPORTATION OF 
ANIMALS. 

HE who thinks of introducing into bis country an animal that 
has hitherto been found in foreign lands alone, whether he 
intends to do so for purposes of sport, to provide a household pet. 
or to cope with some animal or insect plague, should think twice 
before carrying out bis plan. Animals brought in thus have 
often inflicted incalculable injury on their adopted land, and 
when they have once obtained a foothold it is almost impossible 
to get rid of them. In a recent essay on "The Danger of Intro- 
ducing Noxious Animals and Birds," Mr. J. S. Palmer, assistant 
chief of the United States Biological Survey, gives an interesting 
review of this subject An abstract of his article appears in Our 
Animal Friends (New York. November). 

The introduction of a new animal, we are told, may so upset 
the existing balance of animal life as to overthrow a settlement 
which it had taken many ages to establish. If, for instance, the 
American people had known what the English sparrow was to be 
and how numerous his progeny, it would not have been introduced 
into these States if its introduction could have been prevented. 
There are several societies in this country for the express purpose 
of purchasing and importing European birds. One society at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has expended about $9,000 for that purpose ; 
another society at Portland, Ore., has been organized for the 
"Introduction of European Song-Birds," and has imported quite 
a large number of birds at a cost of about $2,000. While Our 
Animal Friends hopes the results may be pleasing, it thinks that 
it would be well that all such experiments be made under the 
sanction of the government experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Besides these voluntary importations it often happens that ani- 
mals are brought into a country unintentionally. Thus trading- 
vessels have carried the European house-mouse all over the globe, 
and are continually distributing in like manner rats, snakes, 
small mammals, and insects. The introduction of rabbits into 
Australia is perhaps the most striking example of the danger of 
unconsidered importations. The common species was introduced 
for purposes of sport and was liberated near Melbourne in 1864; 
shortly afterward it was imported into Tasmania and New Zea- 
land. Within twelve years the rabbits had spread over the coun- 
try and become a veritable plague. Millions of dollars have been 
spent for bounties, poisons, and various other methods of destruc- 
tion ; thousands of miles of rabbit-proof fences have been built, 
and hundreds of schemes for destroying the animals have been 
suggested, but nothing has yet been found that is effectual. In 
1887 no less than 19,182,539 rabbits were destroyed in New South 
Wales alone, but despite the efforts of the Government and pri- 
vate land-owners the rabits seem to be still increasing. 

Another striking experience was that of the Jamaicans with 
Kipling's "Rikki-tikki " — the little Indian mongoose — which was 
imported into that island to cope with a plague of rats. It was 
effective ; but, after it bad destroyed the rats, it turned its atten- 
tion to domestic animals and poultry, so that now the islanders 
would be glad to be rid of it. 



A British Engineer on American Machinery.— 

A recent report, sent to the State Department by the United 
States Consul at Edinburgh, Scotland, contains an interesting 
interview with an intelligent machinist who had worked both in 
this country and Great Britain, and who was especially competent 
to compare conditions in the two countries. He was firat struck. 
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he says, on coming to America, with the fact that our workmen 
could, or at any rate did, work faster than their brothers across 
the sea. We quote from the report, from which extracts are 
given in The American Machinist (October 26) : 

"'The average employee was able to turn out fully twice as 
much work in a given time as bis fellow workman across the sea 
in Swindon. This remarkable result was accomplished largely 
through the use of improved machine and other tools. I after- 
ward found much the same difference in the rate of production 
existing in many other branches of manufacture. This was a 
number of years ago. Meantime, and especially during the past 
two years, the proprietors of engine and machine works in this 
country have been, by foreign competition, awakened to the ne- 
cessity of discarding some of their British machinery in favor of 
American labor-saving apparatus. The result is that few well- 
organized works in the United Kingdom are now without a con- 
siderable proportion of such apparatus, and the proportion is con- 
stantly increasing." 

The Scotch machinist believes that our high wages have had a 
direct influence in bringing about this state of things. 



MOUNTAIN AIR AND MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 

MOUNTAIN-CLIMBERS and balloonists continually report 
great suffering and prostration at high altitudes. This is 
due, of course, to the rarefaction of the atmosphere ; but the old 
explanation that referred it to a direct mechanical effect of the 
diminution of pressure on the body is now discredited. In the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris, September 1) M. A. Dastre, in 
a review of recent literature on the subject, thus criticizes the old 
theory and indicates the truth as brought out by modern inves- 
tigators. He says : 

"In his report to the Academy of Sciences. Bouguer says : ' The 
atmosphere, having less weight, did not, by its pressure, assist 
the blood-vessels so well to retain their blood. ' 

"This purely mechanical explanation is not only contrary to 
the reality, but also to the very principles of physics, tho it has 
been put forward by physicists and accepted blindly by physi- 
cians. The atmospheric pressure represents the effect of a weight 
of about one kilogram on each square centimeter of the body [15 
pounds to the square inch]. On the entire surface of the body, 
this is a total pressure of about 15 tons. A barometric variation 
of 1 centimeter [} inch] thus adds or takes away a weight of 
about 157 kilograms [350 pounds]. We are, it was said, in equi- 
librium with this great compression. ' If it is diminished, there 
is, as it were, a huge cupping-glass applied to the whole surface 
of the body ; the heart's action is not sufficiently counterbalanced ; 
hence congestion and hemorrhage of the mucous membrane and 
the skin,' etc. The error of this reasoning is evident. Thetis- 
sues are semi-liquid or liquid ; the organism is in reality an in- 
compressible fluid mass, which is consequently subject to the law 
of Pascal ; pressures are transmitted through it in all directions. 

"These mechanical explanations were accepted until the inves- 
tigationsof Paul Bert. It isnot the least of this scientist's merits 
that he showed so well that the effects of the change of barometric 
pressure, as shown, for instance, in mountain-climbing or balloon 
ascensions, depend on two different conditions — the rapidity of the 
change (the suddenness of the barometric variation, which alone 
can cause mechanical effects) , and the change itself, the direct 
barometric variation, which is of quite another nature. " 

According to Bert, the principal symptoms of mountain sickness 
are due to the diminution of oxygen in the rarefied air. Vet 
this is only temporary, for he shows that the body guards against 
it by an immediate increase in the number of red corpuscles in 
the blood — what is known technically as "hypercytemia." Some 
of the most violent symptoms, however, and those that are most 
often mentioned by climbers, such as flow of blood from the 
raucous surfaces, pain in the head, "bulging" of the eyes, etc., 
are caused by the excessive dryness of the air at high altitudes. 
This dryness, as well as the lack of oxygen before referred to, is 



due to the rarefaction oi the atmosphere, so that this rarefaction 
is primarily responsible for the trouble, altbo it does not act in 
any such direct way as that indicated by the old explanations. 
Its effects are more beneficial than otherwise in the long run, M. 
Dastre tells us, for to it are due the lightness and purity of moun- 
tain air that make this air the most healthful in the world. — 
Trans/a/ion made for The Literary Digest. 



Action of Anesthetics on Seeds.— It is well known 
that anesthetics, especially chloroform and ether, are fatal to liv- 
ing beings, acting slowly when they are used in small quantities 
for a long time, and rapidly when they are given in large doses. 
This is true both for animal and for vegetable life. M. Henri 
Coupin has been experimenting to see whether this action ex- 
tends also to organisms that possess only latent or potential life ; 
seeds, for instance. These, says the Revue Scientifique, "are 
very favorable for study, since in them protoplasm has an ex- 
tremely slow form of vitality. From the investigations that M. 
Coupin has undertaken, it appears that anesthetic vapors, even 
when saturated, are without effect on protoplasm when it is in 
this condition. We may draw, he says, from this fact, a practi- 
cal conclusion regarding the destruction of the insects that attack 
grain. It is only necessary to evaporate a little chloroform in the 
place where the grain is stored, to kill the noxious insects with- 
out injuring the grain. Sulfid of carbon, which it has been pro- 
posed to use in similar conditions, and which is very effective so 
far as the insects are concerned, has the inconvenience of injuring 
certain kinds of grain, wheat, for instance. M. Coupin has also 
investigated how wet grain behaves under the same conditions, 
as compared with dry grain, and has proved that grains whose 
vitality has been revived by moisture are very sensitive to anes 
thetic vapors, which retard their germination or kill them, even 
when the dose is very feeble (about .037 of one per cent.). This 
latter result, he says, makes the first seem yet more striking." — 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



A New "Air-Ship." — A so-called "aerial steamship "—a 
huge dirigible balloon, or rather, "battery" of balloons — is build- 
ing in Germany, and will shortly, we are told, have its trial trip. 
The following description is from the London Spectator, October 
21 : "It is in appearance 'a huge bird-cage ' of aluminum, a skin 
being stretched over the 'wires,' while within are several bal- 
loons. The gallery and the coaches, all of aluminum, are fixed 
below, as is the engine, which is to drive the entire machine at 
twenty-two miles an hour. The lifting power of the aerial 
steamer is about ten tons, and the cost has already amounted to 
j£ 70,000 [$350,000]. The experiment excites intense interest, 
among all aeronauts, and the idea among them is that it may be 
successful. We do not see why it should not, on a calm day. If 
a condor can carry itself and a lamb at high speed across a valley, 
there seems no reason why a machine with wings as powerful, 
and equal power of rising, should not, allowing strength for 
strength, do as much as the bird. But what is to happen in a 
high wind? A ship or a bird folds its wings out of the way of 
the blast, but the aerial steamer can not do that. The cost, too, 
is rather tremendous— say. ^10,000 [$50,000] per ton of lifting 
power. " 

The Duke of Argyll, whose interesting chapter on the flight of 
birds, in his book "The Reign of Law," will be remembered by 
many, writes to throw discredit on the new air-ship, maintaining 
that the principle is wrong, it being necessary, in order to guide 
an air-ship, that it be heavier, not lighter, than the atmosphere. 



The term " wireless telegraphy " is objected to by The Electrical Review, 
which calls it a "horrible misnomer, in the same category as the expression 
' horseless carriage. ' ' Wave telegraphy ' is considered 'an equally insuffi- 
cient title ' because there may be so many kinds of waves. It is not yet in 
the least certain how the messages are transmitted; that is, whether the 
agency is Hertz waves, electrostatic or electromagnetic induction, or 
what not. ' Etheric telegraph ' is a vague and meaningless term, while 
' space telegraphy ' can only apply to the systems which can not be directed 
—soon, it is to be hoped, to be replaced by those that can be. What shall 
we call it ?" 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



NEW LIGHT ON BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

THE most telling arguments made of late against tbe radical 
Biblical critics have been based on tbe arcbeological finds, 
especially those made in the Nile and the Euphrates valleys. The 
use made of these discoveries by Hommel of Germany, Sayce of 
England, and Halevy of Prance, has done much to strengthen 
belief in the historical reliability that formerly by general consent 
was accorded the Scriptures. The recent discovery of a number 
of papyri in tbe old stamping-ground of Egyptian archeologists, 
'he district surrounding Heracleopolis, the modern Abnas-el- 
Medineh, has brought to light data that seem to show that the 
Biblical chronology of the Exodus and the sojourn of Israel in 
Egypt are in harmony with non-Biblical sources. A full account 
of this find and its bearings on Egyptian and Biblical history we 
have from tbe pen of the famous Arabian traveler. Dr. Eduard 
Glaser. in the "Beilage" of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung 
(No. 213), from which we glean the following particulars: 

One of the perplexing problems of Egyptian chronology has 
been tbe date of the opening of the era generally known as tbe 
"Middle Kingdom," which included the famous eighteenth dyn- 
asty and covered the period which runs parallel with tbe be- 
ginnings of the Israeli tish people, especially the times of the Patri- 
archs. As Egyptian research had all along maintained that this 
period antedated the events described in the chapter in Genesis 
referring to these times, a conflict has been supposed to exist be- 
tween Egyptian and Biblical chronology. The new papyrus find 
shows that tbe trouble all along has' been an incorrect computa- 
tion on the part of the Egyptologists with reference to this his- 
toric period. Professor Meyer has maintained that it began in 
2130 b.c. ; Brugsch, in 2466; Petrie, in 2778; and Unger, in 3315, 
so that the difference between the highest and the lowest was one 
of about twelve hundred years ; yet not one could be brought into 
agreement with the Biblical records. The new papyrus shows 
that the beginning of this famous period is to be placed between 
1996 and 1993 B.C., and its close between 17S3 and 1780, or fully 
one hundred and fifty years later than even the low computation 
of Meyer puts it ; and a space of less than fifty years now exists 
between tbe current Biblical chronology and that of the Egyptolo- 
gists, where formerly there was a difference of centuries, and a 
reconciliation seemed impossible. The near approach of the two 
chronological systems has been caused entirely by the discovery 
of errors in the Egyptian calculations, and not in the Biblical. 

The way in which the readjustment of these chronological data 
has been effected is deeply interesting and instructive. The 
papyri in question consist of temple archives found in the ruins 
of a sanctuary erected by King Usertesen II., and include let- 
ters, official documents, etc., of all kinds. With the information 
here secured is also the statement that in tbe twenty-fifth day of 
tbe seventh calendar month of the seventh year of King Usertesen 
III., the "early ascension " \Frilhaufgang\ of the dog-star Sirius 
would take place on the sixteenth day of the following or eighth 
month. It so happens that on the basis of similar astronomical 
statements in other documents and on tbe basis of an exact knowl- 
edge of the beginning and end of the Egyptian year, tbe com- 
mencement of the preceding era of Egyptian kings, tbe so-called 
Older Kingdom, has been carefully calculated. Dr. Brix, an au- 
thority on this subject, in accordance with the method of Op- 
polzer, has calculated the beginning of the Middle Rule and 
reached the later conclusions mentioned above, which must be 
regarded as reliable. 

On these premises, the whole early history of Israel, including 
also the period of the Patriarchs, assumes quite a natural place 
among the ups and downs of that remarkable age. It appears 
now, because of the readjustment of the chronology, that the 
mysterious Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, reported by Manetho, 
made their appearance in Egypt shortly before the rise of the 
Israelites. From many sources in Egyptian documents it is rea- 
sonably certain that at this time the Pbenician power was extend- 
ing its borders wonderfully, aiming practically at the acquisition 
of a world-supremacy, the traces of this being found in Babylon 



in the East and in Egypt and Northern Africa, and even in 
Southern Europe, in the West. The Hyksos episode was included 
in this general movement. Within the limits of this great politi- 
cal upheaval, the Hebrews, who in reality were little more than a 
Pbenician tribe in their primitive history, take a natural and easy 
place, and from this new perspective the chronology of the Bibli- 
cal accounts concerning the Egyptian sojourn agree in a most 
unexpected manner with the data taken from other sources. 
"There can be no doubt that now the oldest period of the history 
of Israel has been placed in a clear light by the Berlin papyrus." 
— Translation made for Thb Literary Digest. 



"THE CANDY-PULL SYSTEM IN THE 
CHURCH." 

THE Rev. John Watson ("Ian Maclaren ") not only finds the 
church of to-day in America too secular and given to the 
worship of material things, but he believes the evangelical 
churches both here and in England at fault in what he terms 
their attempt to make the church a sort of social club. He men- 
tions the recent receipt of a card from a Young Men's Christian 
Association as an instance of this singular mixture of religion 
and entertainment in an institntion closely allied to tbe church. 
It is as follows, verbatim : 

"Do Not Forof.t 

"The next Social. 

"The next Candy-pull. 

"The next Entertainment 

"The next Song Service. 

"The next Gospel Meeting. 

"The next Meeting of the Debating Club. 

"The next Chicken-pie Dinner. 

"The next date when you ought to make the secretary happy with your 
cash." 

Upon this cheerful document he remarks (in The Ladies' Home 
Journal, October) : 

"This remarkable list of operations, combining evangelistic 
zeal, creature comforts, and business shrewdness, requires no 
commentary ; the items give us a convincing illustration of 
an up-to-date religious institution — a veritable hustler of a 
Y. M. C. A 

"The Christian church and a Y. M. C. A. are of course very 
different institutions, and the latter is free from any traditions of 
austere dignity, but one is not surprised to find that tbe church 
has also been touched with the social spirit and is also doing her 
best to make religion entertaining. One enters what is called a 
place of worship and imagines that he is in a drawing- room. Tbe 
floor has a thick carpet, there are rows of theater-chairs, a huge 
organ fills the eye, a large bouquet of flowers marks the minis- 
ter's place ; people come in with a jaunty air and salute one an- 
other cheerily ; hardly one bends bis head in prayer ; there is a 
hum of gossip through the building. 

"A man disentangles himself from a conversation and bustles 
up to tbe platform without clerical garb of any kind, as likely as 
not in layman's dress. A quartet advances, and, facing tbe audi- 
ence, sings an anthem to the congregation, which does not rise, 
and later they sing another anthem, also to the congregation. 
There is one prayer, and one reading from Holy Scripture, and 
a sermon which is brief and bright. Among other intimations 
the minister urges attendance at the Easter supper, when, as is 
mentioned in a paper in the pews, there will be oysters and meat 
— turkey, I think — and ice-cream. This meal is to be served in 
the ' church parlor. ' 

"No sooner has the benediction been pronounce- 1 ., which has 
some original feature introduced, than the congregation hurries 
to the door, but altbo no one can explain how it is managed, tbe 
minister is already there shaking hands, introducing people, 'get- 
ting off good things,' and generally making things 'hum.' One 
person congratulates him on his 'talk ' — new name for a sermon 
— and another says it was ' fine. ' 

" Efforts have been made in England also to make church life 
really popular, and, in one town known to the writer, with some 
success of its own kind. One church secured a new set of com- 
munion plate by the popular device of a dance ; various congre- 
gations gave private theatricals, and in one case had stage prop- 
erty of their own. Bible classes celebrated the conclusions of 
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their sessions by a supper ; on Good Fridays there were excur- 
sions into the country accompanied by a military band, and a 
considerable portion of the congregational income was derived 
from social treats of various kinds. This particular town is only 
an illustration of the genial spirit spreading throughout the 
church in England. One minister uses a magic lantern to give 
force to his sermon ; another has added a tavern to his church 
equipment ; a third takes up the latest murder or scandal ; a 
fourth has a service of song ; a fifth depends on a gypsy or an ex- 
pugilist. 

" If this goes on the church will soon embrace a theater and 
other attractions which will draw young people, and prevent old 
people from wearying in the worship of God. " 

Dr. Watson draws the following contrast between the spirit of 
public worship in the old days and at present : 

" Perhaps it may be the perversity of human nature which is 
apt to cavil at new things and hanker after the good old times — 
which were not always good, by any means — but one is not much 
enamoured with the new departure, nor at all convinced that what 
may be called for brief the 'candy-pull ' system is any improve- 
ment on the past. After a slight experience of smart preachers, 
and church parlors, and ice-cream suppers, and picnics, one re- 
members with new respect and keen appreciation the minister of 
former days, with his seemly dress, his dignified manner, his 
sense of responsibility, who came from the secret place of divine 
fellowship, and spoke as one carrying the message of the Eternal. 
He may not have been so fussy in the aisles as bis successor, nor 
so clever at games, nor able to make so fetching a speech on 
' Love, Courtship, and Marriage. ' 

"There are no doubt many points in which the congregation of 
the present has advanced on the congregation of the past, but it 
has not been all gain, for the chief note in the worship of the 
former generation was reverence — people met in the presence of 
the Eternal, before whom every man is less than nothing. And 
the chief note of their children, who meet to listen to a choir and 
a clever platform speaker, is self-complacency. " 

Dr. Maclaren suggests that if this state of things continues an- 
other kind of a minister will be needed — not an expounder of the 
Bible or a trainer of human souls, but a "manager, " who will sit 
in his "office" with his typewriter amanuensis, and dictate his 
vast parochial correspondence and his thirty-minute "talks, "while 
the telephone is continually tingling and messenger boys rush in 
and out. But, he says, the church should pause well before it 
decides to give over the pulpit to " managers. " 



"THINGS WORTH KNOWING IN PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH." 

ON account of statements which have been made by the press 
concerning Prof. James H. Hyslop's views regarding the 
question of the immortality of the soul — statements which, he 
says, are enormously exaggerated and which put him in a false 
light — he has found it desirable to correct these erroneous im- 
pressions and state the precise nature of the problem presented 
to students of psychical research at this time. It has been said 
in most of the papers of the United States that Professor Hyslop 
has promised that he would "scientifically demonstrate the im- 
mortality of the soul." This he absolutely denies, and refers to 
his article in The New World for May, from which we have al- 
ready quoted, for a true statement of his views. He says (in 
The Independent , October 12) : 

"If the public expects my results to be in any respects different 
from what has already been published on the Piper case, it may 
prepare itself for disappointment. Those who have not been im- 
pressed by Dr. Hodgson's report may as well let mine alone. I 
pretend only to confirm his conclusion, not to do anything better, 
unless, because of the improved conditions under the Imperator 
rigime, the sittings can be said to be better. But it is absurd to 
hope from me any miracles that will convince presumably intelli- 
gent men over and above disappointment with such an astound- 
ing piece of work as Dr. Hodgson's report represents. The 



trouble is that the public and 'scientific' men alike read that 
other work of the Society for Psychical Research with a priori 
preconceptions of what ought to be obtained in 'communications,' 
and do not study the problem carefully enough to know what it 
is, and what the inherent difficulties are likely to be in such a 
thing as real or apparent communication between two worlds. 
They have wholly forgotten the slow development of invention 
and discovery, as in electricity, the telephone, graphophone, etc. 
If we are scientific we have no right to expect anything involving ' 
our a priori theories about the matter. What scientific men mean 
by saying that what has already been published is disappointing 
I can not understand. If they mean that they are still skeptical 
I can appreciate their state of mind, as that is very healthy when 
you have not had a long experience in all aspects of the subject. 
But to complain of disappointments is to acknowledge preconcep- 
tions of what ought to be that should never infect the spirit and 
methods of any man who lays the slightest claim to being scien- 
tific. There seems to be a general demand that 'spirits ' should 
show a very lofty estate and engage in the most elevated conversa- 
tion, without defining what that conversation shall be. People 
demand that they shall show superior intelligence, tell the condi- 
tions of life in which they live, and perform all sorts of miracles. 
The messages are supposed to be unattended with any difficulties 
that should make them incoherent. Now there is not a shadow 
of excuse for all this, and a thousand other equally absurd things. 
To start with, there is no reason to suppose scientifically that 
there are spirits of any kind, much less that they have any 'high 
state. ' The scientific man has no business whatever in expecting 
or demanding that 'spirits' shall satisfy his preconceptions of 
what a transcendental existence shall be, or of what communica- 
tions shall consist in. His sole business is to see whether the 
facts force the explanation to choose between a belief in the con- 
tinuity of consciousness and an inconceivable amount of tele- 
pathy. Whether spirits are sane or insane, coherent or incoherent, 
has nothing to do with the problem, and a man only makes a fool 
of himself when be repudiates the case because his preconceptions 
are not realized, and because his illusions about a transcendental 
world are not proved to be true. Nor is the question one whether 
supernormal phenomena represent more intelligence than can be 
attributed to the brain of the medium in its normal action. But it 
is solely whether the facts acquired can be attributed to any normal 
means of acquiring them, and whether they are evidence of per- 
sonal identity , or the persistence of the consciousness once known 
to exist. " 

Dr. Hyslop states a few facts concerning the Piper experiments 
conducted by the Psychical Research Society. These facts, he 
says, while they do not prove anything in favor of spiritualism, 
leave both the general public and scientists without a shadow of 
excuse for their "presumptuous and supercilious attitude " toward 
these investigations. He makes the following statements : 

"i. None of Mrs. Piper's experiments are conducted in the 
dark. All are in broad daylight. 

"2. There is no cabinet or mechanical apparatus, as is so com- 
mon in 'spiritualistic' performances. 

14 3. There is no slate-writing with its inevitable accompani- 
ments connected with the affair. 

"4. Mrs. Piper's life and conversation show none of that theo- 
retical and personal interest in the subject that characterizes the 
professional 'medium ' with his doctrine of magnetism and elec- 
tricity. 

"5. Mrs. Piper has nothing to do with the arrangements for the 
experiments and sitters. These are all managed by the officers 
of the society that has her under contract. 

"6. All the slate- writing that I ever witnessed was done out of 
sight and not ostensibly by the hand of the 'medium,' while Mrs. 
Piper's automatic writing is done in clear sight with her own 
band, and on paper and with a pencil of your own furnishing. 

"These facts and differences will not make phenomena genuine 
for any theory, whether secondary personality, telepathy, or 
spiritism, but they dispose of the assumptions that are usually 
made when this subject is mentioned, and which are too well 
supported by general experience against the genuineness of any- 
thing that claims to be supernormal. You may insist upon more 
rigid conditions still, if you like, and if it be possible to do so. 
But as I am not contending for the genuineness of the case in this 
statement of its characteristics, but only the difference between it 
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and tbe usual instances which give the popular conception of 
'spiritualistic ' phenomena, I am not concerned with the question 
whether they are valid or not. They force the public, however, 
to consider the Piper phenomena with more patience than it is 
accustomed to do, whatever the explanation that may recommend 
itself in the end. And we must remember also that the whole 
case for supersensible knowledge does not depend solely upon 
this single instance of significant facts. There are thousands of 
other experiences, such as apparently very important coinci- 
dences, apparitions, and mediumistic phenomena, that are on 
record and many of them exceedingly well authenticated. But 
they generally lack in the features which give tbe Piper case its 
great value. They are: (i) The care taken to exclude all tbe 
ordinary reasons for suspecting fraud. (2) The long and sus- 
tained period of experimentation with the case, involving hun- 
dreds of persons under the strictest conditions of secrecy and care. 
(3) The completeness of the record made of the facts at the time 
of the experiment and without any dependence upon memory 
alone. (4) Tbe fact that the results in this case are experi- 
mental, and, to some extent at least, under our control. (5) The 
knowledge of the antecedent circumstances and conditions con- 
nected with the phenomena 

"As Professor James has remarked, not one breath of fraud 
has ever yet been able tc sustain itself. You may still think that 
this is possible, and I for one shall enter no complaint if only in- 
telligent and scientific reasons are given for this accusation." 



FUTURE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

ONE of the most forcible essayists now contributing to Amer- 
ican magazines is Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. We have had 
occasion from time to time to reproduce his trenchant utterances, 
generally on subjects pertaining to literary criticism. In a 
late number (October) of The Atlantic Monthly he appears as 
a student of religious tendencies, especially as these manifest 
themselves in this country in relation to the Roman Catholic 
church. He writes, apparently, as one outside that church, but 
he sees for it a future of great power. The question of the atti- 
tude of the new democracy of America toward Catholicism is, he 
thinks, one of the most momentous we shall have to answer. He 
then proceeds as follows : 

"The great opposition to the Roman church in the sixteenth 
century was an opposition of race, of nationality. The Reforma- 
tion was the awakening of the Teutonic races to the great differ- 
ences that separated them from the Latin races; Northern nations 
felt the swelling of national instincts, and the bonds of the Uni- 
versal Church were broken. Prom then until to-day the senti- 
ment of nationality has been predominant ; that sentiment reached 
its zenith in tbe end of this century, and is already beginning to 
wane. Cosmopolitanism is establishing ; hereafter other bonds 
than those of a common country will group men together. 

"Signs appear that the breaking up of nationality will begin in 
the United States. There will be in this country three principal 
parties, those of English, German, and Irish descent ; but there 
will be many other stocks. The motto E pluribus unum will be 
more true than ever. But the whole so formed will not have that 
unity of inheritance, of habits, of pleasures, of tradition, of im- 
agination, which makes a nation. The United States will be the 
one great cosmopolitan country. In such a country, with no 
purely national feeling to be stirred to opposition, a proselyting 
church, prudent and bold, will have great opportunity. Most of 
the German element will be Protestant, but it will hardly 
strengthen the Protestant cause, because it will not unite with 
the English Protestant section. The Irish will be Catholics al- 
most to a man ; and they have an ardent loyalty of nature which 
will naturally turn them to the support of their church. In the 
midst of cosmopolitan indifference and disagreement the Church 
of Rome will be then, as she always has been, the one church 
which draws to herself men of all European races. There is but 
one church whose priests visit every people and hear confession 
in every language. There is but one cosmopolitan church. " 

Two decades ago. says Mr. Sedgwick, agnostics and evangeli- 



cals would have banded together to oppose the Roman Catholic 
church, believing that they were fighting against gross ignorance 
and grosser superstition. But now Protestant prejudices are de- 
caying : 

"Calvin and Knox are losing worship. Jonathan Edwards has 
become a signboard of obsolete notions. Our old jealousies of 
the Roman church were part of our inheritance from England. 
That inheritance has lost its relative consequence, and in the 
changing character of the United States those jealousies are dis- 
appearing. Old feuds between Protestant and Catholic have 
ceased to be as important as their united battles against moral 
decay. Churches of all kinds draw closer together as they feel 
that their fight is to be against cynicism, gross pleasures, the 
cruelty of greed. More and more churches separate religion from 
their own individual tenets and associate it with what all hold 
dear, the dignity of labor, the sanctity of self-sacrifice, the holi- 
ness of marriage, the preservation of noble purposes. They 
begin to regard religion as a bulwark to guard the spirit from the 
wastes of shame. There is a feeling everywhere that rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, should band together to safeguard 
the riches of civilization ; and that the common refuge for defense 
and starting-point for conquest must be a united church. Even 
the strong Protestant sects of the Methodists and Baptists are 
growing less antagonistic to the Church of Rome. The Presby- 
terians show signs of conciliation toward the Episcopalians ; they 
build churches in the likeness of Magdalene Tower; they put 
stained glass in their windows ; they are less rigorous to heresy. * 

The Episcopal church — nearer to the Roman See than any other 
— is performing a great work in breaking down this prejudice to 
Catholicism and in preparing the way to a complete understand- 
ing, says the writer ; and every Anglican plan for union paves 
the way ultimately to Rome. The agnostics, too, have greatly 
changed their attitude, and have "spent their passionate youth," 
their joyous elation in the gTeat principles of intellectual and 
moral liberty. Mr. Sedgwick does not believe that the spirit of 
American independence will find a stumbling-stone in Roman 
Catholic authority, when it can abrogate so docilely its commer- 
cial and social independence to the great trusts and corporations. 
One camel is no harder to swallow than another. Further, says 
Mr. Sedgwick, the church's lack of modern form and spirit is more 
than counterbalanced by the firmness and enduring strength which 
its long life has brought to it. 

Neither does Mr. Sedgwick think that the dogmatic teaching of 
the church will prove a real barrier : 

"To an outsider the separate dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
church are no more difficult of acceptance than the dogmas which 
she shares with Protestant sects. The fall, the atonement, the 
divinity of Christ, the Trinity, the clauses of the Apostles' Creed, 
are larger and more exacting beliefs than the authority of the 
fathers, the immaculate conception of Mary, the infallibility of 
the Pope in matters of faith and morals. To the outsider the 
dogmatic Protestant seems to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel " 

After referring to the many indications occurring in the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XIII. which prove the Roman church's vital interest 
in progressive movements of the day, and the power it still exerts 
to help or to modify these movements, Mr. Sedgwick continues : 

"All these matters are signs which show that the Roman church 
is conscious that tbe world is changing ; that she recognizes that 
new modes of life alter men's habits, opinions, and beliefs; that 
the church must change too. She must not fight against science, 
she must recognize that truth is of God. She must not coddle 
the weak, but cheer forward the strong. Who is so bold as to 
predict the future of the Catholic church in America? At present 
she is the church of the ignorant, but her ambition seeks to ex- 
tend her influence over the whole nation. There are but three 
classes of citizens which, as classes, we are sure will not come 
under her sway : Men of scientific knowledge ; men of inde- 
pendent character who are resolute to manage their own affairs, 
a class which is on the wane ; and third, the negroes, with whom 
the Catholi: church has not been successful, but who, as a class. 
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will never have a share in guiding our national life. Set these 
classes aside, and divide the remainder into thirds. One third, 
composed of the educated, will be divided among disagreeing 
Protestant sects ; but the remaining two thirds will be a great 
flock, now scattered and wandering, ready for a wise church to 
guide. The danger to the world from priestly intolerance and 
greed is practically past ; the danger to the world from oligarchs, 
free from religious influences, is far greater. The church may 
well have the sympathy of the unbiased. 

"There is one great source from which the church will be able 
to draw strength. The tide of reaction against the materialistic 
beliefs of the passing generation is rising fast, and there is a vast 
army of persons now calling themselves by strange names, heal- 
ers, faith-curers. Christian Scientists, who have a mighty power 
of enthusiasm. The church must open her arms to these hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons who are seeking to come nearer to 
God, and are spelling out new words for old supernatural cra- 
vings and old supernatural beliefs. In times past the church 
would have been their refuge, and they would have strengthened 
the church. Even now, the next Pope, like him who saw in his 
dream St. Francis propping the falling walls of St. John Lateran, 
may see that among those enthusiasts is the power to establish 
the church. " 



THE TEACHING OF OAHSPE. 

SOME account of the singular religious community of "Faith- 
ists 1 * at Shalam, N. Mex., was latelygiven in The Literary 
Digest (August 26). An interesting and curious episode in their 
early history has since been brought to our attention by a reader. 
It appears that early in the last decade a suit was begun against the 
community in one of the lower territorial courts by a former mem- 
ber named Ellis, who claimed that he had been wilfully deceived 
by the community and by their Bible called "Oahspe," and de- 
manded substantial damages in the sum of $10,000. The lower 
court rendered a decision in favor of the plaintiff, granting $1,500 
damages, and overruled a demurrer asking that the verdict of the 
jury be set aside. The case was then taken on appeal to the 
supreme court of New Mexico by the defendant, Dr. Newbrough, 
representing the colonists of Shalam, and judgment was finally 
rendered in their favor in August, 1891, by Justice Freeman, re- 
versing the judgmentof the district court. In his decision, the 
Justice gave the following summary of the teaching of "Oahspe" 
(27 Pac. Rep.) : 

" It gives a plain and unvarnished story of the origin of the 
Christian's Bible. It is this: That once upon a time the world 
was ruled by a triune composed of Brahma and Buddha and one 
Looeamong ; that the devil, entering into the presence of Looea- 
mong, tempted him by showing the great power of Buddha and 
Brahma, and induced him [Looeamong] to take upon himself the 
name Kriste, so that it came to pass that the followers of Kriste 
were called Kristeyans ; that Looeamong or Kriste, through his 
commanding general, Gabriel, captured the opposing gods, to- 
gether with their entire command of 7.600,000 angels, and cast 
them into hell, where there were already more than 10,000,000 
who were in chaos and madness. This Kriste afterward assem- 
bled a number of his men to adopt a code. At this meeting it 
is said there were produced 'two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-one books and legendary tales of gods and saviors and 
great men, ' etc. This council was in session four years and seven 
months, ' and at the end of that time there had been selected and 
combined much that was good and great, and worded so as to be 
well remembered of mortals ' (Plaintiff's Exhibit A. p. 733, verse 
55). The council, or 'convention,' as it would now be termed, 
having adopted a platform — that is, agreed upon a Bible — then 
proceeded to ballot for a god. ' As yet no god had been selected 
by the council, and so they balloted in order to determine that 
matter' (Plaintiff's Exhibit A, p. 733, verse 36). On that first 
ballot the record informs us there were thirty-seven candidates, 
naming them. This list includes the names of such well-known 
personages as Vulcan, Jupiter, Minerva. Kriste stood twenty- 
second on this ballot. ' Besides these, there were twenty-two 
other gods and goddesses who received a small number of votes 



each ' (Plaintiff's Exhibit A, p. 733, verse 37) . The names of 
these candidates are not given, and therefore there is nothing in 
the record to support the contention of the counsel that the list 
included the names of Bob Ingersoll and Phoebe Coussins. The 
record tells us that at the end of seven days' balloting 'the num- 
ber of gods was reduced to twenty-seven. ' And so the convention 
or council remained in session ' for one year and five months, the 
balloting lasted, and at the end of that time the ballot rested 
nearly equal on five gods, namely, Jove, Kriste, Mars, Crite, and 
Siva ' ; and thus the balloting stood for seven weeks. At this 
point Hataus, who was the chief spokesman for Kriste, proposed 
to leave the matter of selection to the angels. The convention, 
worn out with speech-making and balloting, readily accepted this 
plan. Kriste who, under his former name of Looeamong, still 
retained command of the angels (for he had prudently declined 
to surrender one position until he had been elected to the other) , 
together with his hosts, gave a sign in fire of a cross smeared 
with blood ; whereupon he was declared elected, and on motion 
his selection was made unanimous (Plaintiff's Exhibit A. p. 733) . 
We think this part of the exhibit ought to have been excluded 
from the jury, because it is an attack in a collateral way on the 
title of this man Looeamong, who is not a party to this proceed- 
ing, showing that he had not only packed the convention (council) 
with his friends, but bad surrounded the place of meeting with 
his hosts, 'a thousand angels deep on every side ' ; thus violating 
that principle of our laws which forbids the use of troops at the 
polls." 



Ober-Ammergau's Peril.— The approaching perform- 
ance of the famous " Passion Play" at Ober-Ammergau, which 
will be begun on May 23, 1900, has drawn attention once more to 
that unique event. Many will be grieved to learn, from the ac- 
counts given by several travelers who hive lately been in the 
little Bavarian village, that the artless simplicity which has pre- 
viously characterized this play is seriously threatened by too much 
popularity and nineteenth-century commercialism. The Rev. E. 
J. Helms, writing from Munich to Zion's Herald, says: 

"After four hours we reached Ober-Ammergau, quietly nestled 
under the cross-crowned peak of an overtowering mountain, and 
apparently taking its noonday nap to the music of the purling, 
clear Ammer River that flows through the center of the town. 
The rattle of a few pieces of coin quickened a gasthaus proprietor 
to provide a very palatable meal (after the usual much waiting of 
this country), and, let it be said, at a very moderate price. We 
were glad to eat out on the sidewalk, that we might avoid the 
fumes of poor tobacco and beer that filled the dining-room. 

" Dinner being over, we eagerly sought the place of the ' Pas- 
sion Play. ' What was our disappointment to see that the grassy 
plot where the pious country people formerly came and watched 
this religious festival in reverent wonder was all dug out, and 
over the same a large steel framework was being erected, remind- 
ing one.of a gigantic camp-meeting tabernacle or theater. The 
old stage is all that remains of the former place. This may be 
used again, and it may not. The talk of the town is, how many 
foreigners, i.e., how many dollars, will be brought to the place 
next year. That their anticipations are great is evident from the 
extensive preparations which are being made to accommodate the 
guests. " 

The names of the actors in the drama were not yet made 
known, but probably Joseph Meyer, the former Christus, will be 
able to appear for the third time next year. 



A SERIES of exceptionally beautiful short prayers has for some time been 
printed by The Christian Register, Boston. Following is one which has been 
commended as both simple and profound : 

Dear heavenly Father, I am not strong ; and the burdens of my life weigh 
heavily. I am tired, and sometimes it seems easier to die than to live. 
Therefore, I turn to Thee with my shamed confession of weakness, asking 
Thy forgiveness for my cowardice. I seek from Thee strength to bear the 
results of my own folly and blundering, that I may go on more bravely to 
the duties that await me. Thou alone art my refuge. Comfort me and 
sustain me. Let me learn something of the loving patience made perfect 
in thy saints and heroes ; and may I, even if it must be through suffering, 
enter into the fellowship of true, undaunted souls. Amen. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



MILITARY STRENGTH OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS. 

COMPARISONS of the military strength of Great Britain with 
that of the South African republics continue to be made, 
and many observers begin to conclude that the case of the latter 
is not hopeless. A factor left out in many earlier calculations 
was Britain's unreadiness, as now revealed. Althowar was fore- 
shadowed in August, no force adequate to cope with the Boers is 
yet on hand, tho the original garrisons were raised from four or 
five thousand to about ten thousand early in September. Accord- 
ing to the London Broad Arrow, the necessary contracts for the 
shipment of troops were entered into early in July, and the War 
Office had by that time made its plans, altho Lord Salisbury still 
hoped for peace. But despite these preparations the country was 
not ready for the war, and but for the mobilization of some 6,000 
men from India, due, it is said, to the exertions of Lord Curzon 
and bis staff. Sir George White's position would be even more 
serious than it is. Lord Lansdowne, the Minister of War, con- 
fessed that "the military preparations did not keep time with 
diplomatic negotiations in the Transvaal difficulty." It is more 
and more evident that the resources of the War Office may be 
taxed to the utmost. The St. James' s Gazette says : 

"The calling out of the militia reserve, for example, is the 
kind of measure which we really ought not to be driven to unless 
a gTeat war was at hand. Our organization is so confused, so 
much made up of odds and ends and makeshifts, that the procla- 
mation has revealed the existence of this army reserve, which is 
also in ordinary times a part of the militia, for the first time to 
most Englishmen. It was never counted as liable to be called 
out when we were sending one full army corps over sea to fight a 
colonial campaign. If it is drawn upon now to meet the calls of 
this African war, then the summons amounts to a tacit confession 
that our system is not adequate to deal with the obligations of 

the empire, which 
will most assuredly 
increase and not 
diminish in coming 
years. This is not 
a state of things for 
which the present 
Ministers are re- 
sponsible. We all 
have our share in the 
blame. But the pol- 
iticians now in of- 
fice, and the country, 
will be responsible 
for not understand- 
ing the real meaning 
cf what is put before 
their eyes, and for 
not drawing the 
proper deductions." 




Sir Charles Dilke 
puts the case very 
frankly in an article 
in The Speaker, 
from which we take 
the following : 

"Not only had 
confidential c i rcu 
lars been issued to warn the authorities concerned, but several 
weeks in advance the newspapers had named with accuracy the 
very day on which the mobilization was likely to take place. 
Yet after this day was reached a far longer period was still 
taken for what was termed mobilization — namely, for the com- 



The Khalifa "By (he beard of the Prophet, 
I'll have some one to sympathise with soon ' 

— Witness, Montreal 




PATIENCE REWAKUKD. 

THE English Bl'LLI>or. fas Untie Haul climbs 
over the fence) "Ere's the hold duffer as it me 
on the 'ead at Majuber '111. and 'as been a firin of 
'arf bricks at me hever since. Say. I ain't a-K l, in" 
to do a thing to 'im— Oh ! bless you, no." 

— Toronto World. 



pletion of mobilization arrangements — than the maximum period 
allowed in the case of other powers. It is understood that Ger- 
many and France have convinced themselves by their experi- 
ments that within six days the last item of each corps may be 
perfectly complete 
for war and on its 
way to the place of 
concentration ; and 
France would be 
able to treat in this 
fashion at least 
nineteen out of 
twenty ordinary 
corps of her front- 
line army, and Ger- 
many a still larger 
number. Our mo- 
bilization concern 
ed a corps and a 
half, additional to a 
division previously 
despatched ; and 
another corps 
would apparently 
almost exhaust our 
efforts. Behind the 
twenty-one fi r s t - 
line corps of 
France (including 
Algeria) , and the 
larger number of 
German front-line 
corps, there are 
trained troops 
ready for mobiliza- 
tion — the mobiliza- 
tion of which would 

be proceeding concurrently with that of the front line, altho it 
would be slower. Behind our own first two home corps is the 
vestige of a third corps, insufficiently supplied with those essen- 
tials of an army — cavalry, artillery, and military train ; and, of 
trained troops — nothing else. " 

The Admiralty is severely censured for engaging comparatively 
slow vessels as transports. The defense is, according to the 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce, that the ships employed are bet 
ter fitted than the swifter ones. Moreover, there was a desire to 
disturb commerce as little as possible. The Berlin Neuesten 
Nachrichten says : 

"The confession that England is not ready either implies that 
the army and the diplomacy of Great Britain are not equally bal- 
anced, or that both are inefficient. If comparisons are needed, it 
will be sufficient to recall to mind the preparations made by Ger- 
many in 1870, when Graf Moltke was found reading a novel on 
the first day of mobilization. Lord Lansdowne's statement only 
shows what numerous critics have long asserted, that the British 
army is no longer an efficient tool for politics on a large scale. 
Perhaps England's experience in South Africa will convert 
Britons to a radical change in their military system. " 

The quality of the troops is discussed in many papers, some- 
times with more animosity than knowledge of the subject. We 
select the following from a German officer's view, in the Han 
over Courier, as it, more than any other criticism we have seen, 
was written with special reference to the present war : 

During the Napoleonic wars, the British infantry was a very 
good force, especially on the defensive, when regiments fought in 
close order. Modern engagements, however, require individual 
training in each man, and in this the British infantryman is not 
as good as his fellow in the great armies of the Continent. He is 
slow, and not trained to act (or himself. For the barbarous or 
semi-civilized nations against which England's military power is 
exerted almost exclusively, English tactics nevertheless suffice, as 
these enemies are badly armed and worse led. That the British 
infantry will prove to be formidable against the Boers is not cer 
tain. Military experts throughout Europe are inclined to doubt it. 
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The British cavalry is in itself rather a smart body. But in 
South Africa it is not likely to show to advantage. European 
horses generally give out there. Nor is there much chance for a 
regular cavalry attack, as the formation of the country prohibits 
it, especially in Natal. Tnat the British cavalryman is of much 
less value than the Boer as a scout and on patrol may be regarded 
as certain. 

The English artillery forces are good, remain cool during en- 
gagements, and handle the guns well. But the British guns are 
hardly equal to the far-reaching, quick-firing guns of Krupp and 
Creuzot. 

Once on the battle-field, the British soldier behaves creditably 
enough, but otherwise his character is not irreproachable. In 
1897 no less than 3,500 men were sentenced for desertion, and 12,- 
000 for drunkenness. One of the greatest difficulties will be in 
the organization of an efficient commissariat. The capabilities of 
the British soldier depend very much upon the way he is fed, as 
he is pampered somewhat in the piping times of peace. 

The consensus of opinion regarding the officers is perhaps best 
expressed in an article in the Pa~is Revue de Revues, from which 
we summarize the following : 

The British officer is physically a fine, healthy, strong, athletic 
specimen of humanity. Of his courage there is no doubt. But 
as an officer, in the Continental sense of the word, be is a failure. 
He takes little interest in the men under him, and puts off his 
uniform as often and as soon as be can. He does not study tac- 
tics or strategy, and trusts to chance. Why should he exert his 
brain, anyhow ? It is customary to promote him after a certain 
number of years in each rank. Hence the enormous number of 
staff officers and generals, as compared with Continental armies. 
The British officer is, nevertheless, generally a handsome fellow, 
and a great social success. 

There are plenty of attempts to describe the Boer forces, but 
most of them indicate but little knowledge of the Boers or slight 
acquaintance with military subjects. The following is a brief 
summary from a former member of the Boer army : 

Infantry there is none, as yet, broadly speaking. The foreign- 
ers who are to serve as such (chiefly because tbey are not suffi- 
ciently used to horses to be enrolled in the veldcornetcies) are at 
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present in training under Captain v. Albedyll, with an efficient 
staff of German officers. 

The cavalry, the main body, can not really be called "irregu- 
lar," so far as field service is concerned. They have too much 
practise in field drill for that. The nearest approach to a veld- 
cornetcy of Boers were the American scouts, trappers, and other 
border men in the days of Indian wars. Their discipline in every- 
thing connected with actual warfare is excellent. But there is no 
attempt at outward show. The men are punished if their arms 
and accoutrements are not in order, and the veldcornet has full 




wanted— reserves, 
John Bull: 



' Help ! help ! or I'm undone." 
— Weekly Freeman, Dublin, 



power over the horses, often assigning them to riders other than 
their owners, to assure uniformity of carrying power. The men 
have great confidence in their officers, and carry out orders with 
amazing promptness. Individually, the Boer on the warpath is 
too different from the Briton for comparison to be made. His 
only weapon is his rifle. A bayonet charge against him can not 
even be imagined, for 
by the time it becomes 
possible he has already 
retired before the in- 
fantry or artillery fire 
of the enemy, and the 
charge and rush of the 
infantry are executed 
against the air. His 
excellent training in 
rifle -shooting neverthe- 
less insures a deadly 
aim even under excite- 
ment and unusual ex- 
ertion. Hence his 
mode of charging con- 
sists of a rush forward 
from cover to cover as 
soon as the enemy be- 
comes confused. Cav- 
alry attempting to 
charge the Boers stand 
no more chance than a 
herd of buffaloes. 

The artillery is ex- 
ceptionally good. It is, 
however, a mistake to 
suppose that this is due 
entirely to the presence of foreigners. The gunners are Boers, 
young men who serve three years with the colors, and belong 
afterward to the artillery reserve. The officers are chiefly Boers 
also. The German experts act chiefly as instructors, the Boers 
being wonderfully apt pupils. 

The commissariat is certain to show much greater mobility 
than that of the British, as it is better adapted in its organization 
to the country. Boer camps are rarely surprised. They are gen- 
erally many miles in the rear, as each man has a little bread and 
dried beef with him on the saddle. 

Of the officers, it must be said that they are the best men the 
Boers have. Their duties are very arduous, and they take their 
responsibilities very seriously. The ranks are few, and elective. 
Prom thirty to a hundred men may elect a veldcornet, whose ac- 
ceptance is compulsory. If he refuses, he is fined heavily. He 
appoints his assistant veldcornet and the corporals. The veld- 
cornets of the district elect a commandant, who also must accept. 
The officers of a " laager, "i.e., a camp, of the men of three or four 
districts appoint a general. Chief of the forces is the command- 
ant-general, who is elected by the people. Social distinction does 
not exist, party politics are only in embryo, wealth has no influ- 
ence. The people are slow to make a choice, but a man once 
appointed generally serves as many terms as be chooses, and al- 
most patriarchal deference is paid to him. 

Drunkenness, blasphemy, and lewdness are punished with flog- 
gings, if the offender be a young man. Older men are heavily 
fined. Incorrigible fellows are expelled from the camp, and 
sometimes sent to jail. Attendance at religious services is not 
compulsory, but morning and evening groups of stalwart Boers 
may be seen gathering around some weatherbeaten, grisly old 
warrior, listening bareheaded to the reading of a chapter from 
the book, and joining in a verse of one of the most wonderful 
collections of poems the world knows — the Dutch version of King 
David's Psalms. — Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



Norway's " Pure Flag."— A change affecting no incon- 
siderable number of the vessels which visit our ports may be 
noticed December 15. The Norwegian ships will then, for the 
first time, hoist the "pure flag, "i.e. . without the Swedish "jack. " 
This marks an important stage in the struggle of Norway for 
complete independence. The King has not sanctioned the 
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change, but it has been adopted by the Norwegian Parliament 
over his veto. The Stockholm Post Tidning says : 

" In the resolution by which the King officially notifies the world 
of the approaching change. His Majesty declares that he disap- 
proves and deplores every alteration of the regulations adopted 
by his father in 1844, regarding the flags of Sweden and Norway. 
The King still believes that both sections of the realm, Norway 
no less than Sweden, would be benefited by retaining these out- 
ward signs of union. But the law does not permit him to refuse 
his signature to the decree of the Storthing." 

The London Spectator points out that another important step 
has been taken by the Norwegians to procure their entire separa- 
tion. It says : 

"The popular party has just drawn up its program, and its es- 
sential point is ' independence, ' to be brought about by means of 
a separate Norwegian ministry for foreign affairs, and a separate 
Norwegian consular system. This leaves the King the only bond 
of union between the two states, and will be strenuously resisted 
by him on the reasonable ground that it may compel him to sanc- 
tion two directly opposed lines of policy. If England and Rus- 
sia, for example, were at war, the King as a Swede might be an 
ally of Great Britain, and as a Norwegian her enemy. The prob- 
ability, therefore, is that he will continuously veto the bill order- 
ing the separation, and will at last be confronted with the declara- 
tion that Norway is a republic. It is then, and, we think, not till 
then, that the Swedes will have seriously to consider whether they 
will fight, or whether they will acquiesce in a separation which 
will be more galling to their pride than hurtful to their interests. " 
— Translation madt for The Literary Digest. 



THE GERMAN AND THE CZECH. 

THE Austrian Government, after a long struggle which has 
cost several prime ministers their position, has at last re- 
pealed the "language ordinances" by which German was de- 
]x>sed from the position it had occupied for hundreds of years 
as the language of the state. That the new Premier will have a 
quiet time is, nevertheless, to be doubted, as the Czechs will 
agitate as much against Clary as did the Germans against bis 
predecessor. Some bloody riots have already taken place. The 
Prague Narodni Listy says : 

" With much trouble, the Czech people obtained some years ago 
a privilege which is their right— the equality of their language 
with German. And now we have again been robbed of it ! We 
are now told to appeal to the Rcichsrath. But Parliament has 
no jurisdiction in the matter. We protest against attack upon 
our national rights in Bohemia and Moravia. The entire race 
must assist in the struggle against the new cabinet and the 
Germans. " 

The Germans assert that they offered full equality to the 
Czechs, but that this was immediately followed by demands for 
superiority. The Vienna Fremdenblatt says : 

"The ordinances which have so long disturbed the empire 
were, after all, of very academic value to the Czechs, as the op- 
position of the Germans prevented the Czechs from obtaining that 
amount of power and influence which they sought so eagerly to 
establish. If only the majority in Parliament had been willing 
to adopt the resolution of the Germans, the quarrel would long 
since have ceased ; for the Germans were quite willing to sup- 
port a demand for official recognition of the Czech language in 
Czech districts. That is more than could have been obtained 
under the Taafe ministry. " 

The Ostdeutsche Rundschau says the demands of the Czechs 
are anything but fair. They want "equality " for their language 
even in purely German districts. That meant, practically, sub- 
ordination of the Germans under Czech officials. For while the 
Czechs all learn German, a German, if he wishes to learn another 
language, prefers French or German. The Paris Journal des 
Dibats admits "that under pretense of equality the Germans 
were everywhere to be subjected to the Slavic element," but 
doubts that the Czechs will now be satisfied. 



The London Spectator believes that such quarrels are much 
more difficult to settle in constitutional countries than in lands 
ruled by autocrats. It says : 

"And yet what was the Emperor to do? The problem before 
him may well be absolutely insoluble. It is easy for the English 
to say, as they do say, that, being in a minority, the Germans in 
Austria should act on the principles of Liberalism, and obey the 
larger vote ; but the Germans have something to say on their side 
too. They declare that they are bound not to obey, because men 
are never justified in degrading themselves, and if they accept the 
lower position permanently they will degrade themselves. . . . 
The Germans are certainly at present the higher race in Austria, 
or if that adjective begs the question too much, the race which 
has of the two advanced further in civilization. The Czechs, 
however, while denying the fact, declare that even if it is true for 
this minute, in them and in all Slavs are the greater potentiali- 
ties, that they are more receptive than their rivals, and that their 
inferiority, such as it is, arises from having been kept down 
through many ages. ... In the old times, of course, the decision 
would have been left to the sword, and as the German minority 
has more coherence, more capacity for organization, and more 
energy, it would probably have won ; but at present the object is 
to end the struggle without a civil war, and how is that to be 
effected ? . . . That the Germans of Austria are a higher people 
at present than the Slavs of Austria we concede at once; but 
that if the Germans were compelled or allowed to govern as a 
caste, ruling a majority by force, they would remain a higher 
people, is more than doubtful. At all events equality of rights, 
which must include equality of rights in the use of the tongue 
they think in, is the only possible basis of the freedom which both 
races affirm that they desire. " — Translations made for The Lit 
erary Digest. 



British Comment on the Yacht Race.— Owing to 
the South African trouble, English interest in the yacht race was 
below zero. People rejoice, however, that the unpleasant expe- 
riences of a former contest were avoided. The London Times 
says : " The contest has presented one marked feature on which 
both nations may be equally congratulated, and that has been the 
complete absence of any of those elements of disagreement by 
which a former one was unfortunately characterized. The vic- 
tory will leave no sting behind, and will place no difficulty in 
the way of a renewal of the challenge." The Speaker points out 
that even Lord Charles Beresford recognized the superior lines of 
the Columbia. Says The St. James's Gazette good-naturedly : 
"There is absolutely no beating an American. We knew it. In 
fact, we knew it all the time. But we are just as disappointed as 
our readers to find that we were right. " Rather more interest 
was shown in Canada, where people were not so engrossed by the 
situation in the Transvaal. The Toronto Globe says : "The Brit- 
ish yachtsmen must build a hull strong enough to bear the stress 
of a sail across the ocean, while the defenders of the cup are 
under no such necessity. They can build with the single object 
of winning the race. When we consider how near the contestants 
approach one another in build and rig, the advantage of this im- 
munity becomes apparent. The British yacht must be built to 
secure a certain amount of strength not needed in the race, and 
which can be secured only at the expense of speed. . . The rule 
was designed to suppress the aggressive enthusiasm of Canadian 
yachtsmen, who sent a yacht from Belleville by way of the canals 
to sail for the coveted trophy." 



Anglo-Saxon Colonies In Prance.— That the so called 
English and American colonies in Paris constitute a serious dan- 
ger to French institutions is maintained by Pierre Courbet. He 
says in Cosmos (October 14) : "A serious danger to our nation- 
ality results from these colonies of Anglo-Saxons that have been 
established more or less permanently at Paris and in most of our 
seaside resorts. By their national feeling, their care to retain 
their own habits, customs, and language everywhere they go, by 
the contempt that they show for our country and its inhabitants, 
by the propaganda that they make in favor of Protestantism, 
they contribute more than regular immigration to compromise the 
future of our race, for they do not amalgamate with us. The 
great danger for France lies in this kind of hidden invasion, in 
this intrusion of a race so different from ours, of a religion so 
contrary to our spirit and our national traditions. But this is too 
vast a subject to be treated in a few lines."— Translation made 
Jor The Literary Digest. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY I 

A revised and en- ' 
larged edition, 
with many half- 
tones and line 
e n g r a v in g s. 
This little book 
has Income the 
standard hand- 
book and guide 
for the begin- 
ner in photog- 
raphy, and has 
safely guided 
thousands ofi 
photographers 
through the 
first difficulties I 
25 ; paper, 75c. 

" A revelation of all the latent processes from the choice 
of subject and posing to the mounting of the finished pic- 
ture.*'— Columbus Dispatch. 

"A valuable little text book for amateurs." -Public 
Opinion . 

" We can conceiv ■: of no more appropriate gift than thia : 
beautiful book."— Central Christian Advocate. 

By the same author : 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 

4to, doth, profusely illustrated, #2.50. For ama- 
teurs who wish to advance in pictorial photog- 
raphy. Treats landscapes and outdooi 
subjects principally. 

IN NATURE'S IMAGE. 

Uniform with above, #2.50. Written largely 
from the point of view of portraiture and fig- 
ure composition. 

Ok Beacon Prize medals 

The fortunes of boy and 
girl heroes, setting forth 
their trials and victories 
with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. By Al- 
bert Bigei.ow Paink. 
1 ;mo, cloth, illustrated, 

" An almost ideal holiday 
g ft for a boy or girl." — 
Kennebec Journal . 

" Not only fascinating but 
pure and uplifting."— .S7. 
Louis Evangelist. 
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1 A model library of referenee, embracing the rery trident range of topic*. 99 

—J. M. Greenwood, President National Kdncatlon Association. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 

AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1898 

SIXTEEN A practical, usable, up-to-date reference work. It treats satis- 
ROYAL factorily every subject whose importance entitles it to a place 
VOLUMES there ; gives information from the earliest period to the begin- 
ning of the present year ; embraces every branch of knowledge ; covers the 
whole field of 



Biography 
Geography 
History 

Races — Nations 



Botany 
Astronomy 
Natural History 
Medical Science 



Religion 
Sports 
Electricity 
Chemistry 



Engineering 
Music — Art 
Agriculture 



Agnt 

Etc., 



etc. 



A LIBRARY The facts are easily accessible. Here the hunting has been 
FOR ALL done, the wheat separated from the chaff. Just the work 
PEOPLE required by the student, the professional man, the busy mer- 
chant, the public speaker, the school boy or girl. It is a library in itself — 
touches every subject in which we are interested. 

The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 
payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 

| yvYOBK dodd, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBS, gjggjg] 



THE GENTLE ART OF 
PLEASING. 

By Klizabeth Glovbr. i6mo, cloth, decor- 
ated, gilt top, $1.00. 

*' An unnsual little book. "—Review of Reviews. \ 
"Told in the form of a narrative. Should be read by 
parents who are conscious that their children come short 
of the degree of friendly favor which they easily might se- 
cure. The young people themselvas will gain much help 
from its yt%ek"-~CoHgr*gatioMalixt. 

BUFFALO JONES'S FORTY, 
YEARS OF ADVENTURE | 

Compiled by Col. Henry Inman. 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 500 pages, $2.00. 

A volume of facts gathered from the experience of an 
eventful life devoted to the preservation of the American 
Bison and other wild aaimals, and including an expedition 
to the Arctic regions. 

" Thrilling incident and the vigorous life led in remote 
regions among savage men and wild animals alone with 
nature. Far more interesting than any tale of Cooper's or 
Mayne Reid's.' ' -Albany Frtu. 

AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 

A practical guide for the beginner, by W. I. 
Lincoln Adams. Illustrated. Paper, 50 
cents ; Cloth, fi.oo. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 

BaKer St Taylor CO-, 

Publishers, 
5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 



NOVELS ON INDIA PAPER 

NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 

TO BE ISSUED MONTHLY 

Charles Dickens's Novels 

Complete In about 15 Volume* 

Now ready, vols ■ and 2, THE PICKWICK PAPERS and NICHOLAS NICKLBBY. These volumes 
are printed on the thinnest printing paper in the world ; yet it is perfectly opaque and very strong. The type is 
long primer, and the printing is clear, so that reading it is a delight. Convenient for the pocket , only 6.4 by \\ 
inches and extremely light. 

Uniform with above and Issued simultaneously 

\A/m. 7V\. Thackeray's Works 

Now Ready, " Vanity Fair." 
Price, Cloth, gilt top, Sl.OO. for sale hy ai.i. booksellers or 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers - 37 East 18th St., New York 



TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS 

J. W. Htdk, Brook lyn, N. Y„ mtb : 

The Burr Index 1h it dtMurhlfur relief to a weary and tired 
brain. HMveahourwoftitlierwltte necessary labor. Every 
professional man should immrmi one. It* advantatre to the 
scholar, over the old im-thodx of readv reference, is r- the 
"reaper "over the old fashioned "sickle." 

Burr's Patent Indexes 

AU words and names are indexed by, the first 
two letters with nearly four hundred combi- 
nationi in thumb holes cut in the edges of the 
leaves. A combination for every word in use. 
A constant aid to professional men, business 
men, students and others. 

A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 

It keeps in orderly and compact form refer- 
ences to reports, trials, conflicting opinions, gen- 
eral notes, etc. 

A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN 

It enables the doctor to refer instantly to treat- 
ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations, etc. 

INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 

The choicest gems of his library can be made 
instantly accessible, and handy records of Rer- 
inons, etc., kept. Asalloraryindexilis unrivalled. 
0 -si for prloi lilt tad circular,. MeatloatMi advtrtiieneat 
THE BURR INDEX CO., Sole Mfgrs. HARTFORD. CONN. 



Send for full particulars to E 

114 Fifth Av 
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and private 
Libraries. 
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figures on proposed lists. Our topically ar- 
ranged Library Lists (mailed gratis on appli- 
cation) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

WHOLESALE BOOKS. 

S and 7 Sixteenth Street, j* New York. 
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Limited to 100 Charter Members. The Foundation of 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Consul Glbbs, of Tamatave, says: "Referringto 
my report dated February 3 last, relative to the 
temporary putting into execution of the regula- 
tions for the formation of an ' octroi de mer ' in 
the colony of Madagascar, I have to state that a 
decree of the governor-general has repealed this 
law by instructions from the French Minister of 
Colonies. The decrees establishing a municipal 
tax on goods imported into Tamatave, Majunga, 
Vatomandry, Diego-Saurez. and Mananzary will 
continue to be enforced without interruption." 

Under of June 1, 1899, Minister Newel sends 
from The Hague a translation of an article in a law 
relating to raining operations in the Dutch East 
Indies, which has recently received royal sanc- 
tion. The article prohibits the carrying on of 
mining operations except by citisens of the Neth- 
erlands, persons domiciled in the Netherlands or 
the Dutch Bast Indies, or companies of which the 
majority of the managers satisfy one of the pre- 
ceding requirements. 

Consul Skinner, of Marseilles, under date of 
Jane 6, 1800, says : "The Chamber of Commerce of 
Marseilles informs the commercial world, upon the 
authority of the Minister for the Colonies, of the 
organization of a colonial office. The administra- 
tor! of this office hold themselves in readiness to 
respond to inquiries made verbally or in writing 
on the following points : (1) Upon territorial con- 
cessions that are obtainable in the various French 
colonies, the regulations which govern the con- 
cessions, the capital necessary to exploit them, the 
nature of crops suitable for them, the cost of com- 
mon labor, the climate— in a word, to all that con- 
cerns the exploitation of any portion of the French 
domain. (a) Upon the materials and products 
that European France should obtain from various 
localities in its several colonies for its own agri- 
culture, manufactures, or commerce. (3) Upon 

" When you wish the latest styles write 

New Winter Suits 
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V\7 E have Just received 
** _ from abroad some ex- 
quisite designs in tailor-made 
suits and cloaks for winter 
wear They are the most 
advanced styles that have yet 
been produced, and we have 
illustrated them in a Supple- 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line of ma- 
terials for both suits and 
cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost, 
we will mail free this attrac/ 
tive Winter Catalogue and 
Supplement, together with a 
full line of samples of the 
materials from which we will 
make these garments to select 
from. These new styles and 
fabrics are the very latest that have been produced and 
are shown by no other firm. 

Our catalogue illustrates : 
Charming Costumes and Tallof Mada Suite, fault- 
less In cat and finish, $g up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 

models, 94 up* 
Oolf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits. Rainy-Day Suits, etc 
We keep no ready-made goods, bat make every gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak 
when you can have a perfect fitting one made to order at 
such reasonable prices? We pay express charges 
everywhere. All orders filled promptly. A suit or 
cloak can be made in one day when necessary. Write 
to day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get them free 
by return mail . Be sure to say whether you wish samples 
for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able to send 
vou a full line of exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
■ ■9 and lai West 33d St., New York. 
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DOLGE" FELT ROMEOS 



are not only exceedingly pretty and good fitting, but they 
are so pliant and so yielding that 

you forget your feet. 

No other footwear is so resting. 
We make them for men, Women, 
and Children in various styles and 
handsome colors. 

The neJo catalog, printed in colors, 




answers all questions and illustrates 
many styles of house and street shoes. 

Sent free on application. 

No. 556.-A ladies' "Romeo," of fine "Dolge" 
felt, handsomely fur trimmed. 
They come in Black, Brown, Red, 
and Green, have noiseless leather 
soles, low heels, and comfortable 
toes. We send any size anywhere 
on receipt of price at our expense. 



No. 558 



Children's (6 to 2), $1.25. 



$1 50 n ANIEL 0REEN FELT SHOE CO. 

I__ Makers of " Dolt* " Footwear 

119 West 33d Street, New York 





RryiKtrrtrt Trade Mark, 

TOWELS. 

The Towel Department of " The Linen 
Store" is justly held in high regard among 
discriminating buyers, and never was it 
more worthy of their consideration than 
at present. 

Towels and toweling, plain and fancy, 
fringed and hemmed or hemstitched, for 
bedroom use. 

Bath towels, too, rough or smooth, with 
bath sheets, bath mitts and bath straps, 
all these at prices which render selection 
easy, Especial attention is called to some 
huck toweling with dainty damask pat- 
terns of fleur de lis and other designs 
interwoven. 

'♦The Linen Store" 

JAMES McGUTCHEON & CO., 

14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Prophylactic 

Tooth Brush 

Sold ONLY IN a YKlXnw Box— for your protection. Curred 
h&odlf and f»<e to fit the month. HrtiUN in irregular tufta- 
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brash. A<itttt 3fw. ChiMrrn'* &*izrs) 25c. &Jf mail or at <ieal 
ertt*. Send fur our free booklet " Tooth Truth*.'* 

FLORENCE MTGCO., U Pine St., Florence, Mass. 



! DON'T LET YOUR FURNACE EAT UP FUEL 
this Fall And Winter. Pat in a 

Jackson Ventilating Grate 

and SAre mosey And health . 

One of our Grates will 
heat and ventilate thor- 
oughly your entire house, 
up to freezing weather, 
using half the furl of a 
furnace. One will heat 
several large rooms i n 
severest weather. They 
fit any fireplace and bum 
any kind of fuel 

Write immediately for 
catalogue " P." which 
contains our guarantee. 
64 Beekman St.. New York 




STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 

V Mt |»»ra»le and Deeoratlve. Suitable for all building 
Numerous derifrns- Send for Ca'aloQue. 

H. 8. NORTHROP. 82 Oherry Street. New York 
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the Preach products that should be marketable in 
the colonies or protectorates of Prance. (4) Upon 
the tariffs, port charges, cost of freight by land 
or sea, cost of labor in connection with handling 
of ingoing or outgoing freight. C5) Upon public 
works and enterprises of all sorts in progress or 
contemplated* upon quarries, mines, etc., in the 
colonies. The colonial office is established at the 
Palais Royal, gallery of Orleans, Paris.** 



PERSONALS. 



Gunner Leonard J. G. Kuhlwein, now at the 
Brooklyn navy yard, was on the Olympta during 
battle of Manila Bay and for some time afterward. 
In answer to the question, M When did Dewey 
seem at his best to us who were at Manila with 
him ? * he said, the other day : 

"All the time. Dewey w A never anything but 
at his best; yet I have three special memories of 
him when he was at better than his best. While 1 
was on deck trying to get a torpedo in shape for 
Spaniards during the battle, I saw him on top of 
the chart-house, in the most exposed place he 
could possibly find, directing the proceedings. 
'Uncle George.' was well worth seeing then. 
After the battle was over and we knew we had 
the Spaniards licked, he was so happy his face 
fairly shone when he thanked the men of the 
Olympta for their part in the fight. He was pretty 
well stirred up then, I tell you, and so was every- 
body else, ana the cheers we gave him just lifted 
us off our feet. Dewey's face shone again the 
day the first lot of Yankee transports, bringing 
thousands of blue soldiers, steamed into Manila 
Bay. He wasn't well that day. but the arrival of 
the transports made him better. Some time later 
a boat brought a cablegram to the Olympia, Soon 
after he had read it, all hands were called on deck. 
Weexpected something highly important, but we 
couldn't guess what. We'd never seen Dewey so 
stirred up but once before, and we knew him too 
well not to be certain that he had great news. 
He must have seen that we were eager, and I 
guess he was willing to make us wait a little. He 
looked out upon us and smiled a hallelujah smile, 
and then he said : * Now, men, I want you to lis- 
ten to the best news we ve had since the first of 
May. I was ill this morning, but it made me well. 
Now listen.' Then he had the despatch read. It 
told how Cervera's ships had been done up as 
completely at Santiago as Montojo's bad been at 
Manila a little over two months before. It was 
like an electric shock to the men on that ship. 
They yelled enough to lift the sky in their cheer- 
ing, and then they laughed and hooted and shook 
hands with each other and jumped up and down 
and danced. Everybody was pretty well stirred 
up that day, from the admiral down to the 
stokers.** 



After a Day's Hard Work 

Take Horsford's Acid riionphat*. 

It is a Rratefu, tonic, relieving' fatigue and depression 
so common in mid-summer. 




Christmas Cards, 



Booklet Packets. 



18TH SEASON. 

Our well-known packet »t 
are ready, and need only- 
brief mention. First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for 83.85. 10 Packs, post- 
paid, 85.80. 

Mo. 1. For 154 eta., 17 Xma» Cards and Novelty. 

" 3. " 84 eta., lO Fine •• " Booklet. 

" 3. " »1.08, 85 Xtuaa Cards, 1 Set :four> 
Brownie Cards. 

" 4. " *1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

" 5. " 54 eta., 5 " " all different. 

" 6. - «7 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

■' 7. " 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

" 8. " »1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

" ». " 54 cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas. 

slcal and Modern Subjects. 

"10. " 64 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, 
as- Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
Tr a nil r nn For S 1 .OK, 50 Cards, no two alike. 

I CHUnCnO. For 54 cts.,35 Cards.no two alike. 

Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 

H. H. CARTER & CO., 

5 Somerset Street, Boston. 

Full Circulars on application. 



Quaker Oats 

AND KEEP YOUR STOMACH SWEET 



Pip 
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1 Man has been misled bythe stimulating properties of animal tissues and their 
extracts tntu an exaggerated belief in t/ieir food value. Beef tea is nearly as 
pure a stimulant as a glass of wine. M — Dr. Haig in " Food and Diet." 

PUDDINGS.— To two cups Quaker Oats Por- 
ridge add the yolks of two e^gs^twoteaspoon- 
fuls sugar, half a teaspoonful salt, some grated 
^ lemon or other flavoring, and finally the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake for fifteenl 
minutes in a hot oven, or, if preferred, steam I 
one hour. Serve hot with sauce, cream and^ 
sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 

A v.'fi- nfre fruit pudrtlnKcan bflmade by* 
apples, or other fruit to the above reclw. 



Quaker 
Oats 

PUDDINGS 



QUAKER OATS makes n< 
Muffins, Cakes, Soup* and Padd 



At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages 

tonly the t*it br*akfa«t porridge tn the world, but also dellclooaand 






■■AN : 
ELEGANT GIFT 

for Christmas, Birthday, or Weddin K — a pair of these 
handsome Military Hair Brushes. They arc of the very 
finest quality; have rich ebonized backs with dainty sterling 
silver ornaments, and the best stiff white Russia bristles 
They are a gift that will please any man of refined tastes. 
We will send you a pair with initials (three or less) engraved 
on each in script, direct from the factory, by express pre- 
paid, for only $2.60. At retail they would cost fc.coto |6.oo. 
If they are not absolutely satisfactory, return them at our 
expense, and we will send back your money in full. For each 
initial over three add ioc. extra— for monogram, 50c. extra. 
THE BONDY MFG CO, 64 Ionia St, Grand Rapias. Mich. 



The W-H Grip Machine 

will strengthen your wrist, steady your 
nerves, develop enormous 
strength in your fingers; it 
cures insomnia, writer's 
cramp, bicycle cramp, cold 
hands and trembling hands. 
Use it while you talk or 
work or when lying wake- 
ful — an infallible sleep-pro- 
ducer, concentrating mind 
and nervous force and 
drawing surplus blood from 
the brain. 

Invaluable to frolfero, boxers, sur- 
freons, musicians and artisans of aU 
kinds. Price, nickeled metal, cork 

grips, it a pair. 

ALRX. WHITRLT, 
K. i.l. II, 61i Dcy St., New York. 




Investors Can Buy 

U. S. Bonds to pay Six per cent. 
Railroad Stocks to pay Eight per cent. 
Industrial Stocks to pay Ten per cent. 
For particulars write to 

EMMENS, STRONG & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association.) 
1 Broadway, New York Ctty, N. Y. 
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STAMMER 

W rite at once for our new 2(KVpaee book . 
The Origin und Treatment «il'-inm- 
merlnf. Thf Larf?e*)t and most uwtroc 
live book of it- kind ever published. 
Sent free to any addrew for « cent* in 
stamp* to cover postage. Auk also for k 
free nun pie copy of the Phono-Meter, a. 
monthly paper exclusively for persona 
who Mummer. Addrew 
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56 Adelaide St., Detioit, Hich. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS 

In order to Introduce to Literary 
Digest readers our new and su- 
perior 

Stella Music Box 



26 



we will deliver it, charges prepaid, to any point 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, together with 
twelve steel tune sheets, for only $70.00 




This irjtnimeut is Be. '-acting and strictly 
high grtti t in every respect, and has the some 
ooilitv Of tone as our celebrated 8TFLXA 
GRAPTD, ha,, .gtwocombsauil a moderator 
to r gu a'e the tempo. Its dimensions are : 
L-nptn, !M ; width. 20; height, 12 inches. It 
will lie supplied either in quartered oak or 
mahogany cases. Extra tune sheets are 45 
cents each. 

THE SHEETS WILL LAST A LIFETIME 

" I hare tri"<! Hvarsl «i-t» of m 
"•itcHa" la the be.t on the murk 
Watson. 

"I had no Idea a mere muaic box Could piny with 
snrea-lon.*' — ('has, K. Murmy, Clarendon 
M. 

on Its plano-lllii- tones."- John Branch, 
l, Tex. 

Write for Tllu.trated catalogue «cnt trrc to Iho-c 
» ho mention thl. ailvrrtl-rmmt. Rend nl.o 
for booklet, •• A Talk ou Huale Bun." 



bnxc« b it the 
Hon. Ttioman 



JACOT & SON, 25 Union Square, NEW YORK 

Broadway and 17th Street 



ORIGINAL BEEF. 

A vegetable beef tasting like flesh foods, 
containing twenty five per cent, more food ele- 
ments than beef, that can be served in the 
same manner as beef or chicken, is the new 
food product called Protose. It is purely vege- 
table in character, containing no trace of animal 
substance. It is original beef. Its discovery 
was as great a surprise to those conducting the 
investigation from which it resulted as it has 
been to all who have become acquainted with 
its marvelous properties. It is more easily 
digested than any flesh-food. The digestibility 
of vegetable proteids is always increased by 
cooking, whereas the reverse is true of animal 
proteids; hence Protose may be eaten freely 
without risk of indigestion, biliousness, gas- 
tritis, or any othe*r of the grave ills which not 
infrequently follow the free use of flesh-foods. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the makers, 
the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 71 Washing- 
ton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will secure a 
sample can. 

^B^^ 1 ^ ^'^rl Oi^^^artt ea^Ter cm,^ nal . I »- 

(Sta^N^Y * B. a PAINE. Ulena 



Current Events. 



Monday, November 0. 

- Ladysmith is completely surrounded by the 
Boers ; the situation remains unchanged. 

Further military operations in Luzon result in 
the defeat of the lnanrgenta ; the first autono- 
mous government of the Filipinos is installed on 
the island of Negroa. 

President McKinley goes to his home at Can- 
ton, O. , in order to cast his vote. 

—Final tests of the Holland boat show that she 
is remarkably successful in all the tests imposed 
by the Government. 

Tuesday, November 7. 

—Further engagements result in severe losses 
to the Boers; a Boer force invades Zululand, and 
their lines are drawn closely around Kimberley. 

—The representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany in Washington sign a 
treaty providing for arbitration of claims for 
damages in Samoa, and naming King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway as arbitrator. 

Mi ctions are held in twelve States; Nash 
(Rep.) is elected governor of Ohio, Taylor (Rep.) 
of Kentucky, Smith (Dem.) of Maryland, and 
< r aii. Rep.) of Massachusetts; Democrats carry 
New York City, Republicans New York State ; in 
Mississippi, Longins (Dem.) is elected governor, 
and Nebraska, Bryan's home State, goes Demo- 
crat ic. 

Wednesday. November 8. 

-General White still holds his position at 
Ladysmith ; no fresh news is received. 

An agreement, by which Great Britain cedes 
her interests in Samoa to Germany, and the 
United States gets Tutuilla and other small isl- 
ands, is officially announced in Berlin and Lon- 
don. 

—A meeting of the Czar and Emperor Wil- 
liam takes place at Potsdam. 

The Government asks European powers to give 
definite assurance that its trade rights in China 
will not be interfered with. 

— Slgnor Marconi sails for Europe, en route to 
South Africa ; tests of wireless telegraphy bv 
the ( Government were entirely satisfactory. 

Thursday, November o. 

Lord Salisbury, at the Lord Mayor's banquet 
in London, discusses Samoan and South African 
questions, and predicts that England has nothing 
to fear from the hostility of Continental nations; 
lirM I iltlsh transport reaches Cape Town. 

The wedding of Admiral Dewey and Mrs. 
Haze 11 takes place at Washington. 

Goebel disputes the election figures in Ken- 
tucky, and much excitement prevails in that 
State. 

— Monuments in honor of Jefferson Davis and 

his daughter are unveiled at Richmond, Va. 

Lord Pauncefote and Andrew Carnegie ar- 
rive in this country. 

Friday, November 10. 

A pigeon-post message from General White 
reports continuance of the bombardment of 
Ladvsuilth, without serious harm to the garri- 
son ; another transport arrives at cape Town. 

— Activo operations in Luzon result in the dri- 
ving back of the Filipinos into a smaller terri- 
tory. 

—Joseph H. Choate, the American ambassa- 
dor, is entertained by the Walter Scott Club at 
Edinburgh, and speaks in favor of the Anglo- 
American harmony. 

— The election returns in Kentucky are still 
disputed by Goebel, tho the figures show a small 
Republican plurality. 

- The Industrial Commission resumes its Inves- 
tigation of trusts. 

Saturday, November 11. 

—A smart skirmish near Kimberley results in 
the death of Col. Keith-Falconer ; a vigorous 
bombardment of Kimberlev is carried on by the 
Boers; fonr more troopships arrive at Cape 
Town. 

—General Brooke issues a proclamation for the 
observance of Thanksgiving Day in Cuba, 

— Justice Betts. of the Supreme Court, grants an 
appeal trade by David B. Hill to open action for 
the dissolution of the Ramapo Water Com- 
pany. 

— John M. Hall is elected president of the New 



Systematic 
Saving 



leads to a comfortable old age. 
Fifty dollars down and fifteen 
dollars a month don't amount to 
much in a year, but if wisely in- 
vested this small nucleus accumu- 
lates dollars at an astonishing rate. 

We are spending $ 100,000 in 
what will surely be Chicago's most 
popular residence suburb. We 
want to make you a special propo- 
sition by which you get the benefit 
of the inevitable rise in values. 
Our folder "MAKING YOU 
SAFE," and our booklet "OAK- 
LAWN," together with "OUR 
PLAN," tell all about it. Tkey're 
yours for the asking. 

Special bargains this week r— Two oorner lou. 
one block from electric line with a-cent fare into 
the heart of the City. Lots worth ovi r £1,400. 
Sold for this one year ago. Owner, through failure 
of savings bank, compelled to loose his equity of 
t}no. Can sell for pi.ioo, $500 cash, balance — 
three yearly notes of $ 250, $250, $100. 



CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 

(CAPITAL $300,000) 

106 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 




Sweet a$ a Peach i 

It is not from tonics, either, but from ! 
proper food and exercise. This is ihe secret of , 
a bcautilul complexion. . 

fpanWinlllillsFloup 

A PINE FLQUROFTHE ENTIRE WHEAT 

» is easily digested and retains the health-giving, 
S »"al elements of the wheat. 
W It your grocer dues nut have it, send us his j 
W name and your order— we will see that vou are ' 
* supplied. Send for FREE BOOKLET. 

S) THE GKNU1NK MADS ONLV BV 

§ FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCkpon, N. f. 




Guitars 

AtAUnrst-ClM* Music Stores. From 17.60 Up. 

The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 
Vubltsned tells all about them, and pives reasons 
for their points of superiority. It contains 80 large 
pages. flrt*Mf Illustrated; shows net prices, and Is 
sent FBJSJS to ail who write and ask for it. 

TUB RUDOLPH WURL1TZER CO.* 
1S7 Eut Fsurth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Yorlc, New Haven and Hartford Railway, to suc- 
ceed Chas. P. Clark. 

Sunday, November it. 

—The British War Office makes public General 
Buller's reports from Cape Town telling of recent 
attacks by the Boers on Kimberley and Mafe- 
king. 

—Colonel Bell's regiment and a force of Ameri- 
can cavalry enter Tarlac, in Luzon, without op- 
position. 

—Assistant-Secretary Allen in his annual report 
to Secretary Long recommends the establishment 
of a national naval reserve. 

—The fifteenth annual horse show opens at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, with a larger 
list of entries than ever before. 



CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest. " 



Solution of Problems. 

No. 494. 
Key-move, R-R 6. 
A number were caught by K— Kt 4, not seeing 
Kt-Q 4 ch. 

No. 42s. 

K-R 6 Q— K R 8 ch Q-Q Kt 8, mate 

1. s. 3. 

Kt— K 3 K— Q 3 (must) 

Q— B 7 ch Q— K Kt 7, mate 

3- 



B-Q 5 or B 5 Any 

Q— B 7 ch Q— B 5, mate 

t. a. 3. 

B any other K— Q 5 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 



PULL MAN "OBSEI 
SLEEPING - ''/, """fvv'. - Y ■ PARU 

CARS '» UNEXCELLED ll CAR£ 

RAO LINING CAR SERVICE 



^NEW YORK^ 
^PHILADELPHIA^ 
•BALTIMORE* 
•WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
jT.LOUI! 



ONE HUNDRED 

copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any wri;- 
in ; can be made on a Lawton 
S.mplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents warned. 

LAWTON & CO., gBtt^BL,* 





Bind Papers, 
Sample dozen, 75c 
Cover to order. 
Price list 
Free. 



H.H.BALURD,327,Pittsfl»ld,MaM. 




* KOTEDSILK + 

IDEAL UNDER WAR FDR 
MEN AND WOMEN J* J* 




COATED ON THE INSIDE WITH PURE SILK. 

WARM AS WOOL. WILL NOT SHRINK. EASILY WASHED. 



KOTEDSILK 



•PERFECTION IN FORSU, FIT AND FINISH. 
PREVENTS SUDDEN CHILLS. cANTI-RHEUMATIC. 



Men's Shirts . . 34-44 $2.50 each. 
" Drawers . 28-44 . £50 " 
" Union Suits 34-44 . 5.00 44 
" Undervests 34-44 . 2.00 " 

Ladies' Short Underskirts 



Vesta . . 26-40 $2.50 each. 
" Drawers . 26-40 . 2.50 " 
" Union Suits 26-40 . 5.00 " 
M Underwaists 26-40 . 2.00 " 
24-32 waist . $2.50 



// your dealer can't supply you, we will. Express prepaid. 



SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO. 

MILLBURY, SKASS. And 76 Leonard Street, Ne"U> York City. 



The VihrstilB For Deafness and Nervous Troubl8$ 




REHARKABLE CASES OF CURES 

of partial and complete deafness have recently been made by 
use of the VIBRATILB. The exceeding rapidity of the vi- 
brations produced by the instrument quickly restores to func- 
tional activity all the delicate organism of the ear THfc VI- 
BRATILE is also indicated in cases of Nervous Headache, 
Neuralgia, Muscular Rheumatism, Insomnia. Vibrates 5,000 
a minute. Is under perfect control — switch regulates the vi- 
brating tongue. Any one can use the VIBV ATILE to advan- 
tage, and should at least investigate. Write for booklet. 
Correspondence invited. 



ONE-QUARTER ACTUAL SIZE. 



HUTCHES & CO., 618 Isabelle Building, Chicago. 

Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

QOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIQMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. QOERZ, 

berlTn-frie'denau. « Ewt «■«•■ Sqwre, New York. 




THE LEONARD SOFA BED 

A Luxurious Sofa, couch length, instantly convertible 
into a large, soft, hair-mattress bed, with receptacle for 
bedding or dresses. 10 styles, any length. Freight pre 
paid. Catalog free. Returnable if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is but One I^onard Sofa Bed. 

Patented, Manufactured and Sold Only by 

The Leonard Sofa Bed Co. l^Wo 



Edward W. Scott, President. 
J* The Best Company for Policy-holders. j» 

INVESTIGATE ITS SPECIAL BOND POLICY. 
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Beacon Lights of History. 

" Every realm of ac- 
tivity has already had 
its giant workers, every 
Problem its colossal think- 
ers t eth-ry germinal ques- 
tion its superb students" 

These are the " Beacon 
Lights " that glow with life , 
under the genius of Dr. John 
i oro, who could perceive and 
portray the very spirit of an 
epoch ; grasp and interpret the 
complex life and literature of 
a people: analyze and charac- 
terize a great representative 
man or woman , some of whom 
'* perplex ages with their fame." 

" Many owe their enthusiasm in the study of history to 
Dr. Lord."— Francis L Patton D D. President Prince- 
con College. 

He lias inspired large numbers of thoughtful young I 
n»en to historical study. —Hon. Andrew D. Whitr I 

*' The clearest statement of the greatest men and epochs i 
that have made our civilization."— Prof. S. D. Ksss. Ohio 
Normal College. 

" Every sentence from the pen of Dr I,ord is worth atten- 
tion.'*— Prof. Geo K.Morris D.D. Boston University. 

"Herecpuchsarewwand history's/;/* "— S D.Faust, 
D.D., Prof. Church History, Union Biblical Seminary. 

" A stimulating historian." John Fiske. 
* It is read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and at the 
same time is absolutely authentic F W. Gunsauli s, 

o.d. 

Our A merican Macaulay compresses 

THE WORLD'S LIFE AND PROGRESS 

for 5000 years Into ten volumes 6x8. 5388 pages. 

Sent carriage paid on receipt of $i 00 ana $2.00 monthly 
f or tea months . Complete satisfaction guaranteed '. 

*• The best investment I ever made in books." (This 
«*xact phrase occurs in many letters from our subscribers 
— P., H.& H J 

SPECIMEN FKHR. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT 
A7 East Tenth Street, New York. 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

an appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for 97.50. 



The Susacuac Weaving Co. 

No. is Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



Collar Button 
Insurance 



GIVEN WITH EVERY 



of Virginia : the Kev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem. 
Pa.; P. H. Johnston, Elisabeth City, N. C: C. R. 
Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; Dr. L. A. LeMieux, 
Seymour, Wis.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., 
Effingham, III.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. ; R. 
E. Brigham, Schuylerville, N. Y. ; A Knight, Bas- 
trop, Tex.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

424 only, P. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; Prof. 
C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; C. P. 
McMullan. Madison C. H., Va.; the Rev. J. G. 
Law. Ocala. Fla.; G. W. S-V., Canton, Miss.; Dr. 
O. F. Blankingship, Richmond, Va. ; Mrs. S. H. 
Wright, Tate. Ga. 

415 only, P. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. 
H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; Pres. H. S. Hart- 
iog, Clerason College, S. C: D. E. Thomas and B. 
Hatton, Center, Ina ■ T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. 
C; W. Mailer, New York City. 

Comments (434): "Highly ingenious "— M. W. 
H.; "Problems with temporizing keys lack 
strength "—I. W. I!.; "Admirable "-F. H. J.; 
"Very fine"— C. R. O.; "Tougher than 435"— L A. 
LeM.: "A beauty "-S. M. M.; "Below your usual 
standard"— W. R. C; "The last move you would 
think for the key"— R. E. B. ; "Presents interest- 
ing features"— A K.; "Tins is the highest art in 
problem-making"— F. L. H.; "The most elusive 
problem I have tried in a year"— C. D. S. ; "Easy" 
-C F. McM.; "Very difficult "-J. G. L. 

(4:5V "A fine problem "-M. W. H : "Falls be- 
low The Digest standard"— I. W. B ; "Pretty, 
but without much variety"— F. H. J.: "Cute key" 
— L. A. Le M.; "Simple and rather easy "— S. M. M.; 
"Everyman does his duty. An easy one "— R. E. 
B.; "Excellent"— A K.; "Below vour average"— 
P. S. P.: "Neat but not difficult "-Dr. H. W. F. 

G.W. S-V. got 4*3, 430. and 418.; Dr. O. P. B., 
431 ; T. I Merrifield, loliet. 111., 433. 4*3. 4»°, 418: 
Miss K. Winston, Richmond College, Va., and T. 
R. D , 4 33. 

Problem 430. 

Bv J. A. Carson. 
/•'ram ttie Xeiv York Clipper. 

Black- Eight Pieces. 



l^REMENTZ 

*^ Ow-Piece Collar Button 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint 

Von get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
Mad. Best for Indies' Shirt- Waist « and Children's 
Pre — e m. The Story of a Collar Button gives all 
particulars. Postal us for it. All jewelers sell Kreinentz 
cottons. 

KREMENTZ & CO., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 



Oriental partle* leave New York Feb- 
ruary I7anri April IS. Escorted tour* 
10 all parts of the world. Independent 
ntcflmfthlpand mil way ticket*, special 
inducements to clubs and KOcletieit. 
Illustrated Itineraries free 

CRAWFORD A FLOYD 

S09-61Q TremonC Building-, Boston, £» Broadway. St. Paul 
Building- , New York City , 1011 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia . 
§41 Marquette Building, Chicago. 




Donl lose 
your grip. 




Gray hairs often stand in the way of advance- 
ment for both men and women, socially and in 
business. Many men are failing to secure good, 
desirable positions just because they look " too 
old," and no one knows how many women h.ive 
been disappointed in life liecause they failed to 
preserve their attractiveness, which so largely 
depends on the hair, Nature's crowning gift. 

Hair-Health 

has been a blessing to thousands It is a hair food, feed- 
ing and nourishing the root*, forcing new growth, re- 
storing freshness and beauty, and will positively restore 
gray hair to its original beauty and color. It It not a 
dye, and its use cannot be detected Hair-Health wiK 
not stain the scalp, hands, or clothing. Price, 50c 



GUARANTEE Anv p* rsnn > ,ur - 

I K ^ chasing Dr Hay* 
hair-Health anywhere in the t'nited States 
who has not been benefited, may have his 
money back. 
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FREE SOAP Offer. 

Hair-Health sent by express, prepaid, in plain sealed 
packages, bv London Supply Co., 853 Broadway, New 
I York, together with a 25c. cake of H*rf.n« Medicated 
I Soap the best snap you can use for Hair, Scalp, Rath, 
and Toilet, all on receipt of 60 cents. V#we gtnmin* 
without signature of Dr. Philo Hay oh outsid* wraffier. 

Large 50 cent Bottles at leading Drug Shops. 



Peter Moller's 
Cod Liver Oil 



White-Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 431. 

By Josef Svejda, Prague. 



Black— Eight Pieces. 
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now prepared by an improved process which 
I is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 

Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 

Moller's Oil always gives satisfactory- 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed free. 

Schleffelln & Co., New York. 



To Troublous Stomachs. 

To prove that K renter's Dys- 
pepsia Powder U the most meri- 
torious remedy for all forms of dj s- 
;>ep»ia, I will *>end a large box f< r 
5'-. postage, the pri. e (50c.) to tv 
sent only in ca e yu are benefited 

after a week's trial. Otherwise 
return powder by mail, 

J. A. Hisnv, Newburnh, K. 
Y., writes: "It did me more got *1 
than anything el -e I have ever 
. taken." So say hundreds. 
Mention this paper. 
JOHN KREMER, Druggist, 4*8 7*" Ave.. N. Y. 




DEAF 



NESS AND HEAD 
NOISES CURED 



White- Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 



quickly at home hy an tnvlalbtr device; 

■ heliweyes, after all other remedies fail. 



The Washington and Chatt >n-og-a Limited . 

for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Kxcursion I 
tickets now on sale Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars Meals a 
la carte. Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 308 Broadway, 
New York. ' 



Pl|WCVC_ 

whispers heard. No pain S*lf adjusting* 
1 l'*ed and ladoraea hy pkjulrlsn*. 

I Write to F IIISCOX. K53 Broadway. New 
York, for illustrated hook of proofs, 48 ps«es 



help" ears to* (Tlasse* 
Mustc, conversation. 



FREE 



Author's Manuscripts critically ex- 
amined and prepared for the press. 
Publication secured. Address 
Dr. Carlos Martyn, 

Box 166, MatHtM Seaart Pott-Otic*. Na« York CHy. 
Headers at Tbk LrmuaT Dioist are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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IT CAN'T BE DONE. 

No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can be Cared Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 

This is plain because every organ in the body 
depends on the stomach for its nourishment. Nerve, 
bone, sinew, blood are made from the food which the 
stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that and the 
other remedy and neglect the most important of all, 
the stomach. 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are sour 
risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in stomach and 
bowels, palpitation, all gone feeling, faintness. head- 
aches, constipation ; later come loss of flesh, con- 
sumption, liver and heart troubles, kidney diseases, 
nervous prostration, ail of which are the Indirect 
result of poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion should make 
it a practice to take after each meal one of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to dissolve In the 
mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and enter the 
stomach in the most natural way. These Tablets are 
highly recommended by Dr. Jennlson because they 
are composed of the natural digestive acids and fruit 
essences which assist the stomach in digesting all 
wholesome food before it has time to ferment and 
sour. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists, 
full sized puckages at 60 cents. They are also excel- 
lent for invalids and children. A book on stomach 
diseases and thousands of testimonials of genuine 
cures sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 



LEGAL DIREC TORY. 

We append below a list of leading lawyers In 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 

Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia. 

Kordecai * Gadsden, 48-46 Broad St, Charleston, 8.0. 

W.B.Hutchinson "x*?^ 

Arthur K. Higglnj, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oscar C. Mueller, Wilcox Bldg, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jonn Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicgo, 111. 

Win. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 

Print 
Your 
Own 

Cards* Ac. 

S6 Press- Circular or ■mall newspaper press 818. 
Typesetting easj. Money maker, saver. Stamp for cat- 
alog, presses, type, ic THE NESS CO-, MEIIOEH, CONN. 



WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD, MEAD A CO., - New York-Chicago 





For Churches; 
Sunday o 

Schools 




MENTAL 



UCJLI lllft b a FACT. BOTH PHY- 
nCALinU SICIAN and PATIENT 
"should read "PRACTICAL HEALING for MIND 
and BODY, hy J. W. Yaknall. Cloth, £2.00. F. M. 
Harley Pub. Co. ,87-89 Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 

Al ITU A DC Do yon deetre the honest criticism of your 
MU I nUnO. frtory.e»y,poem,bio4^phT,orltB8kUl<Hl 
revision t Such work, said George W. Curtis, Is "done as It 
should be by The Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in tet- 
ters. Dr. Titus M. Coan." Send for circular L, or forward your 
book or MS. to the N.Y. Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 

DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS K» 

of others by reading the fiu-lal expression*. Defective speech 
cured. Andrew. WAKKKS S( HOfll, of" AUTICl'LATION AND 
EXrKEaSION READl.sn, 124 East SHth Street, New York City. 

A COLLEGE AND SBMJ- 
NART FOR W0MER. 

Course of study furnished* on application. 

Miss Leila 8. McK.ee, Ph.D., President. 
Mention The Literary Digest. Oxford, Ohio. 



THE WESTERN. 



AGENCY 



PRATT TEACHERS' 

70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
parents about schools. Wan. O. Pratt, Mgr. 

The r 



Advises 
Mention 
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Games from the London Tournament. 

The Hungarian Beats Himself. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 



MAROCZV. 

Black. 

Kt-K B 3 

Castles 

P-Q Kt ., 
B — Kt a 
B x B (a) 
Px P 

P-K R 3 (b) 
R-Ksq 
P x P 



JANOWSKI. MAROCZV. 

White. Black. 

13 Kt— B 3 P— B 4 (d) 

14 Kt x Kt P P x P 

15 R-R 8ch(e)K x R 

16 Kt x Pch K-Ktsq 

17 Kt x Q R x Kt 
8 Kt-Ki s P x P 



■o Kt— B 7 

Kx P 
ii Kt x R 

s 3 B-B 5 



P xPch 
Kt— B 3 
Bx Kt 
Kt-K 4 
Kt— K 5 ch 



>4 K— Kt sq Resigns (0 



JANOWSKI. 

White. 

.P-8^4 

3 Kt-U B 3 

4 B-B 4 
5B-K13 

6 P-K 3 

7 R— B sq 

8 PxP 

9 R P x B 

10 B-Q 3 

11 P-K Kt 4 
i»P-Kt 5 (c) 

Notes (abridged) from The American Chess Maga- 
zine. 

(a) Very risky and, as a matter of fact, disas- 
trous. The move is not at all in accordance with 
Maroczy's conservative style. Presumably Black 
feared Kt— Q Kt 5 if he played P x P at once ; but 
this would not have been as dangerous as it 
looked. 

(bl Because White threatened 11 B x Pch. Kt 
x B ; 11 Q— R 5, etc. 

(c) As is his wont, Janowski dashes right ahead 
without regard to consequences. 

(d) Recklessof danger, evidently, else he would 
not thus leave the King to his own resources. 

(e) A pretty stroke and decisive, yet not so 
deep that a Maroczy should not foresee it. 

Cf) This game shows a decided falling-off in 
form on the part of the young Hungarian, whose 
defense gave the Parisian no more trouble than 
that of a Pawn-and-move player. 

The Jews and Chess. 

It is a significant fact that the "greatest players 
of modern times, like Kolisch, Horrwitz, Lowen- 
thal, Zukertort, Steinitz, and Lasker, have been 
Jews." A writer in The Jewish Chronicle finds a 
reason for the superiority of the Hebrews in 
Chess from the fact that certain "traits of mind" 
characteristic of the Jews have made them great 
Chess-players. These are summed up as "quick- 
ness of apprehension, tenacity of purpose, readi- 
ness in the application of resources, and an in- 
tuition which enables them to seize the opportune 
moment for developing action," and also "a math- 
ematical turn of mind." 

The Dutch Arms Chess-Club. 

This club, having won the Championship of the 
Brooklyn Chess-League (1898-99), and as the pros- 
pect for a League Tournment this season is not 
favorable, claims the Championship of the minor 
Chess-clubs of Brooklyn (excepting the Brooklyn 
Chess-club), and is ready to consider a challenge 
for the championship from any Chess-club in 
Brooklyn. The "Dutch Arms" would also be 
glad to play team-matches with Chess-clubs of the 
five boroughs of New York City. Chess-clubs 
in the borough of Manhattan with championship 
yearnings should write to Mr. R. C. Yates, 760 
Carroll Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 



TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove's signa- 
ure is on each box, 25c. 



A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM.. 



Dr. J. C. Connor. Ionia, Mich., writes? 

Dear Sirs : - An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your Tartarlithine 
some time ago and I tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. I 
assure you I wa3 so pleased with its effects that I 
procured a full sized bottle, and since taking it 1 
have been entirely free from rheumatism during 
the past year. I also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation asa prompt and 
efficient diuretic: besides It Is pleasant to ad- 
minister. Please send me a few bottles for use 
among my patients afflicted with Rh 



Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, . New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE £0. 





Individual Communion 

VUlIlld* liet of users. " " 

BAMTAKY_C\>MMUMON OUTFIT CO., , ^ % J, "^^.o* 



WWW * EUtma WUTV #1 surest cure for all skin 
I diseases. Sample* Free by mall, toe Chess. Co., CleveJ'd.O. 



URDEN 





lb is awsolid ca.ke ofscouringso&p 
used for cleaning purposes ••• 
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TBRflS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies. 10 cents. If local check is sent add ten cents for collection. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OPPICB ADDRESS.— Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact Post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 



A Card to Subscribers.— The Literary Digest wishes 
to secure a business representative, man or woman, in every city 
of five thousand or more population in the United States and 
Canada. The right kind of persons can earn $25 a week. Sub- 
scribers who can assist us in securing such representatives will 
confer a favor upon us that will be appreciated, besides helping 
worthy persons to remunerative employment. 



TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN LUZON. 

""PHE vigorous campaign now on north of Manila is accepted 
*■ pretty generally by the press as likely to end any serious 
or well-organized resistance to our rule in the Philippines. 
Guerilla warfare by small detachments of native troops, or at 
least forays from the mountains by armed bands of robbers, will 
continue, it is expected, for an indefinite period, perhaps for 
years ; but by far the greater part of the islands, it is confidently 
predicted, will soon be ready for whatever form of civil govern- 
ment Congress may provide. The loss of the cruiser Charleston 
on a reef, off the north coast of Luzon, that was not down on the 
Spanish charts has led to some comparisons between Spanish and 
American methods of coast surveying, and has led the para- 
graphers to remark that Spain's neglect has hurt our navy far 
more in times of peace than ever her skill did in war. The anti- 
expansion press, now that Aguinaldo's army appears to be com- 
pletely routed and civil government seems likely soon to succeed 
military rule, have turned their attention from the White House 
to the Capitol, and are urging that Congress provide that the Fili- 
pinos, like the Cubans, be trained for independent self-govern- 
ment. 

Aguinaldo About Done For. — " Aguinaldo, 'the modern George 
Washington, ' seems to be in a pretty bad way. If he has any 
government at all, no one knows where it is. His grand Filipino 
republic is still a dream, and if be has subjects they are not to be 
found. If he has even an army it has not materialized. His 



troops seem to have been split up into small parties, and some of 
these parties have been scattered or captured. The campaign 
that has started out so briskly gives every promise of a successful 
termination before long. We have about come to the end of 
Aguinaldoism. Those who have been the severest critics of Gen- 
eral Otis are beginning to find out that Otis knows something of 
the situation, after all. Too much was expected of him at the 
start. When Aguinaldo began his vicious campaign Otis had few 
troops, and all that those troops could do was to chase after the 
Aguinaldo forces, scatter them, take their towns, and then aban- 
don the towns because we had not strength enough to hold them. 
But Otis has his troops now, the season for active campaigning 
has begun, and he has planned a series of movements that prom- 
ise great results. . . . Before the campaign of next year shall 
have come we shall be in undisputed possession of the island of 
Luzon, and we shall hear very little more of 'imperialism ' as a 
political issue."— The Philadelphia Inquirer {Rep.). 

How Long Will the TagaJos Fight ? — " Now that organized 
warfare on the part of the Filipinos has been suppressed, it is an 
interesting question how long it will be before Luzon maybe con- 
sidered absolutely pacified — how long, that is to say, before an 
American may walk in safety anywhere without bis gun, and a 
writ of a justice of the peace acting under American authority 
can be executed in any part of the island without the help of a 
company of soldiers. Some of the insurgents have said that they 
would keep on fighting as long as they had a man left to fire a 
rifle, and their friends in this country have drawn dolorous pic- 
tures of an eternal guerilla warfare, with desperate Tagalos lurk- 
ing behind every rock, and insurrection, stamped out in one spot, 
perpetually springing up in another. Of course such an outcome 
is conceivable. If the Tagalo bad the tenacity and the fierce 
blood-thirst of the Iroquois, we can conceive of him nursing for- 
ever a vengeance that did him no good. And yet even the Iro- 
quois has been tamed, and squaws sell beads where once they tor- 
tured prisoners. But the Filipinos are not like Indians. From 
all accounts they are a docile race, considerably advanced in civili- 
zation, and much preferring peace to war. Most of those who 
have submitted to Aguinaldo have done so from terror. They 
ask nothing better than to be allowed to cultivate their fields in 
quiet. Even Aguinaldo's soldiers, as a rule, are by no means 
irreconcilable. Many of them have deserted at the first opportu- 
nity. When it becomes thoroughly understood that resistance to 
the Americans has ceased to be fighting for independence, and 
has become mere aimless brigandage, it is likely to stop. Few 
people persist in fighting without an object, unless they love 
fighting for its own sake, which the Filipinos do not. The Scotch 
Highlanders did love fighting for its own sake, and their country 
was admirably adapted to that form of amusement, and yet they 
were ultimately pacified, altho by methods which we should not 
like to see repeated in the Philippines. It seems reasonably safe 
to predict that by the time the next Democratic national conven- 
tion meets Luzon will be as quiet as Connecticut, and a good deal 
more quiet than those parts of Long Island served by the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit system. And Aguinaldo will not bo potting 
American soldiers from behind a tree. He will be in Hongkong, 
in jail, or hunting an office under the American Administration." 
— The New York Journal (Dem.). 

Our Indian Fighters are There.— "Those who look upcn an 
Indian campaign in Luzon as a terrible affair, and vbo are dis- 
tressing themselves as to the outcome, forget that General Otis, 
Generals Wheaton, Lawton, Young, MacArthur, Bates, and 
Schwan, and the colonels and captains of nearly every regiment 
in the field in the Philippines, are Indian fighters. General 
Wheaton served in the Twentieth, Twenty-second, and Second 
infantry in the Indian campaigns; Lawton in the Twenty-fcurth 
Infantry and the Fourth Cavalry; Young in the Twelfth Infantry 
and the Eighth, Third, and Fourth cavalry; MacArthur in the 
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Thirteenth. Twenty-sixth, and Thirty-sixth infantry, and again 
in the Thirteenth; Bates in the Eleventh. Twentieth, Fifth, and 
Second infantry. In fact, there are a hundred or more officers of 
experience in the Philippines who served for years on the frontier 
fighting Indians, participating in thecampaigns against the Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes, Comanches, Modocs, Apaches, Nez Perces, 
Utes. Sioux, and the Piutes. Several of these Indian campaigns 
extended over months and years, but in the end the hostile 
Indians were utterly defeated or captured. General Otis himself 
was one of the most persistently active of our Indian fighters, and 
he has in the field officers who. brought up in the school of fight- 
ing an evasive enemy, will pursue the rebel Filipinos just as re- 
lentlessly as they pursued the Modocs and the Apaches. The end 
will come just as it did in the Indian campaigns, in the triumph 
of the army and of civilization. It is not probable that when this 
fact is realized by the puffed-up, crack-brained egotists of Agui- 
naldo's army there will be resort for any great length of time to 
Indian tactics. " — The Chicago Inter Ocean {Rep. ) . 

An Anti-Expansion View.— "That this is the end of native 
resistance can not be presumed. But it may readily be supposed 
to be the end of any very serious organized insurgent effort for 
the present. The bright little dream of native self-government 
and independence under the protection of the great exponent of 
liberty among the nations has been shattered, and shattered by 
the very nation which was expected to help on its realization. 
We have not only done this. We have destroyed the beginnings 
of self-government, and are sweeping away to exile or death those 
among the Filipino people who were best fitted to build up a 
native government. If our purpose were to wipe out every ves- 
tige of native possibility in this direction we could not proceed on 
better lines than we have done, and in effecting the destruction 
which has been wrought we have implanted a hatred of ourselves 
in the native breast which years will not efface. The. storm of 
alien conquest which is sweeping over the islands has left behind 
it desolate but apparently clear and peaceful fields, but beneath 
the surface lurk the unsmothered fires of hate which must break 
out in intermittent and sporadic revolution. This is the work of 
a man chosen by the free suffrages of the American people to 
conserve and extend the principles and blessings of liberty, and 
charged with the duty of prosecuting the Spanish war within 
those bounds. It is a work in the future contemplation of which 
no pleasure can come ; for nothing that can be done hereafter 
will avail to shake off the weight of human sacrifice that must 
burden the memory of these days." — The Springfield Republican 
{Ind.). 



most frequent in the news reports, some of which we quote be- 
low : 

Oom Paul means Uncle Paul and is pronounced Ome Powl. 
Bloemfontein means Bloom Spring, and is pronounced Bloom-fone tine. 
Majuba, a Kafir word, is pronounced ma-yoo-ba. 
A veldheer, or field lord, is a Boer general. 
The veld is the field. 

The veldwachteren are the field watchers or military police. 
Kloofs is pronounced klofes and means clefts or ravines, 
loubert. the name of the Boer general, is pronounced Yow-bert. 
The Jonkheeren, pronounced yonkhairen. are the young lords or members 
of the first and second orders of the legislature. 
The Kaad Huis, pronounced Kahd Hoys, is where they meet. 
L'ulander is pronounced OyMahn-der. 
The rand, where so much gold is found, means the border. 
Witwatersrand means Edge of the White Water. 

Kopje means little head, and is used to describe a hill or small eminence. 
A laager, pronounced lah-her, means a camp. 
A trek is a journey. 
Boer means a rustic. 



South African Dutch Words.— To abate somewhat the 
havoc that ensues when the average reader encounters a despatch 
filled with Boer names and expressions, the New York Tribune 
has explained the meaning and pronunciation of the Boer words 



SOME CITY ELECTIONS. 

AS the smoke of battle clears from the field of state politics, 
the significance of the municipal elections in several of our 
large cities becomes more apparent. Philadelphia has attracted 
the most attention, where alleged gigantic election frauds, per- 
petrated by the Republican machine, have been exposed by The 
North American (owned by John Wanamaker, Postmaster- 
General in President Harrison's Cabinet) and The Press (owned 
by Charles Emory Smith, the present Postmaster-General). 
Tammany's sweeping victory in New York City has called out 
the usual amount of moralizing, and the defeat of the reform ele- 
ment in New Orleans by what The Times-Democrat calls "the 
ring " has elicited not a little comment. These are offset in some 
degree by the inauguration as mayor of Baltimore of Thomas S. 
Hayes, who has made a declaration of independence from the 
politicians; and by the result in San Francisco, where Mayor 
Phelan, who is credited with an excellent record, was reelected. 
An illustration of the diversity of our political currents is afforded 
by the city of Ansonia, Conn., which elected its new mayor, 
Lockwood Hotchkiss, Jr., solely, it is said, on his record as hero 
of the wreck of the Nutmeg State, a Sound steamer which burned 
just before the campaign began. 

Where Good Government Won.— "Altho New Orleans failed 
at the late election in the battle for municipal reform, and went 
back to the old system of partizan government, the contrary was 
true of nearly all the other cities holding elections; and, with the 
rarest exception, they placed themselves in line with that gieat 
political movement which aims to free American municipalities 
from the bad government which has fastened on so many of them 





-The St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

THE PURSUIT OP AGUINALDO IN CARTOON. 
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A. II. LONG1KO. 

Mississippi's New Governor. 



LESLIE M. SHAW, 

Reelected Governor of Iowa. 



TWO MORE GOVERNORS. 

in the name of political parties. We have already spoken of the 
case of Sao Francisco. There Mayor Pbelan has been reelected, 
receiving the support of both Democrats and Republicans, be- 
cause he has proved so competent a mayor for the last four years. 
As the San Francisco ring has been beaten twice in succession, it 
may now be considered as dead beyond all hope of recover)' ; and 
the California metropolis, which suffered probably as much as 
any city in America from ring rule and what always goes with it, 
spoliation by corporations, is now safe for all time to come. 

"In the State of New York no less than three of the larger cities 
similarly threw off the thraldom of local rings. Albany, Roches- 
ter, and Troy. In all three, party lines were loosely drawn in 
the municipal elections, and the result was political revolutions. 
In Troy a considerable faction of Democrats threw off the boss- 
ship of United States Senator Murphy and defeated the machine 
Democra-tic ticket named by him ; while in Rochester the good- 
governm ent organization held the balance of power, got rid of 
the administration which had dominated the city for six years, 
and won a signal victory for practical municipal reform. It was 
the same in Providence, R. I., where, despite the fact that the 
city is Republican on state and national issues, it gave a good 
majority for a Democrat for mayor, because he was the better 
man ; and its new city government is divided almost equally be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans, the best men being selected 
in all cases. . . . The fight for good government and municipal 
reform has not, it will be seen, grown weaker. On the contrary, 
it is being conducted as vigorously as ever, and is winning vic- 
tory after victory. Here and there an outpost has been lost, as 
at New Orleans, but that the cause is stronger to-day than it ever 
was before no one who looks over the field can doubt. And the 
good fight will be kept up until every American city is redeemed 
and enjoys the blessings of good government and freedom from 
ring or boss rule." — The New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.). 

A Glimpse of the Philadelphia Election. — "The boldness of 
the plan of attack upon the ballot is its most striking feature. 
Men were hired in Washington to come to Philadelphia and act 
as election officers in the thirteenth division of the Seventh Ward, 
vacancies having been provided for them. This matter of the 
neglect of elected officers to serve should also be investigated, as 
it apparently forms part of the conspiracy. The hired men from 
Washington, according to the statement of one of their number, 
were taken to the house of a public official, instructed in their 
duties, and given 200 ballots to put into the box to begin with. 
At the close of the polls they had fifteen ballots left over, which, 
according to the testimony, were also stuffed into the box. The 
returns showed a total of 357 votes, altho, it is alleged, only about 
140 were cast, and some of these may have been fraudulent. The 
election over, these bogus officers started for Washington, and if 
they had managed to get out of the city there would have been no 
one to call to account for the crime. Even as it was, these un- 
known men from a distant city, charged with a crime against the 
ballot, managed to get the heavy bail demanded. Republican 
office-holders becoming their bondsmen ! . . . . There is good 
reason to believe that there are at least too out of the 1,000 divi- 
sions in Philadelphia the returns from which bear no necessary 
relation to the vote cast."— The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.). 



CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS OF 
UTAH. 

\ S the time for the assembling of Congress 
**> draws near, the agitation against Re- 
presentative Brigham H. Roberts has been 
waxing more vigorous, until there is now 
hardly a newspaper outside the city of Salt 
Lake that seems willing to express the opin- 
ion that be should take the seat to which 
be was elected. The discussion that immedi- 
ately followed his election was by no means 
unanimous in the opinion that Congress 
should refuse to admit him (see The Liter- 
ary Digest, December 10, 1898); but the 
vigorous action since that time of various 
organizations of women, and the declara- 
tions of several religious organizations, in- 
cluding the Ministers' Association of Salt 
Lake, against the seating of Mr. Roberts, 
seem to have had considerable effect. Indi- 
vidual defenders of Mr. Roberts, however, 
have not been entirely wanting, altho their 
defense consists largely of attacks upon the characters of other 
Congressmen and upon the domestic relations of the much-as- 
sailed Sultan of Sulu. The anti-Roberts storm has, indeed, 
reached such a pitch that it has been rumored that the authori- 
ties of the Mormon church will persuade Mr. Roberts to resign 
at the opening of the Congressional session, and will try to 
have another representative of the church, not a polygamist, 
elected to the vacant seat. In this way, it is said, the church 
authorities hope to escape the storm of damaging criticism. Mr. 
Roberts, however, has disclaimed any intention of giving up his 
seat, and if he adheres to bis determination, some interesting 
scenes at the opening of Congress are predicted. 

The Case against Mr. Roberts.— "There are three objections 
to Mr. Roberts's admission to the House of Representatives : (1) 
that he has rendered himself legally ineligible to office under the 
United States by his violation of the law of 18S2 [forbidding 
bigamy], and that ineligibility has not been removed by the sub- 
sequent amnesty because he has not complied with its conditions. 
(2) He has again rendered himself ineligible by living in polyg- 
amous relations subsequent to the amnesty and prior to the ad- 
mission of the State. (3) He is now living in open violation of 
the statutes of the State which he claims to represent — statutes 
passed to carry into effect a clause in the constitution which was 
made a condition precedent to the admission of Utah as a State. 
In view of these facts, it seems to us clear that, under the Con- 
stitution, the responsibility for determining whether Mr. Roberts 
is eligible to represent his State rests with Congress, and that it 
can not avoid that responsibility ; that it has a clear moral duty, 
in the exercise of its constitutional powers, to refuse him admis- 
sion ; and that it is even doubtful whether it has the legal, and 
certain that it has not the moral, right to overrule an act of Con- 
gress, adopted by both Houses and approved by the President, as 
it will have to do if it admits to a seat a convicted criminal still 
continuing in the perpetration of a crime which Congress by sol- 
emn act has declared makes him ineligible to any office in the 
United States. "— The Outlook. 

What Mr. Roberts Says.— "Religious fanatics are trying to 
defeat the will of the people. If the same condition occurred 
wherein another church was placed in the position of the Mormon 
church, there would be such an uprising as has never been wit- 
nessed here. I wish to designate the attitude of these people, 
my detractors, as a piece of unwarrantable interference on the 
part of religious bigots. Mine is the voice of one against the 
multitude, and I had not intended to say anything about the 
slanders that have been circulated about me until I had a chance 
to meet my vilifiers face to face and then to refute their state- 
ments. I intend to bring them before Congress or a committee 
of Congress, and after stating my side of this question, fully 
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make those of my accusers prove whatever charges they may have 
against me. I feel confident that when I have done this and 
made my answer to the allegations against me the American peo- 
ple will see that I have been a much maligned man. . . . 

"Say this for me: There is not a State in the Union where 
polygamous marriages are so entirely under the ban of law as in 
Utah. Plural marriages are prohibited by the edict of the Mor- 
mon church, and have been so since President 'Woodruff's mani- 
festo in 1890. In addition to that, they are inhibited by constitu- 
tional provision, with the same definition of the crime and the 
same penalties affixed as a punishment that obtained in the Con- 
gressional enactment for the Territory of Utah, generally known 
as the Edmunds-Tucker law. That constitutional inhibition is 
made unrepeatable without the consent of the United States, and 
I know of no State that has that subject so completely under con- 
demnation of law as has Utah. All the polygamy that exists in 
Utah to-day is simply that some men who entered plural-marriage 
relationships years ago, under sanction of the teachings of the 
Mormon church, considered themselves under moral obligations 
' to fulfil the conditions of the marriage covenant, and refused to 
cast off the women who trusted them. It will be interesting to 
know just what moral or religious benefit will result to the com- 
munity by turning adrift these plural wives or disowning their 
offspring. And yet, even the continuation of those relations are 
prohibited by legislative enactment, and if men fulfil what they 
regard as their moral obligations to these plural families, they 
must do it at the risk of coming under punishment provided by 
law. There is, however, and has been no public sentiment in 
the State of Utah that has been so unreasonable as to demand 
that men. fulfilling what they have regarded as moral duties, 
shall be punished as violators of the law 

"There is another phase of this question that I would like to 
put before the people of New York. What business is it of the 
people of New York whom the people of Utah elect to Congress ? 
What would be the feeling in a Congressional district in this 
State if the Mormon church got up an agitation against one of its 
representatives on the ground of alleged immoralities and unfit- 
ness ? Would not there be a strong feeling among the people here 
that it was none of the business of the members of the Mormon 
church whom they elected ? Do not the people of Utah have the 
same right to elect a man of their choice to represent them in 
Congress that the people of any Congressional district of New 
York have ? '—Interview Printed in the New York World. 

Views of the Mormon Church.— "The moral crusaders will 
have to wage their war outside the Constitution of the United 
States. Under that, the member-elect has a perfect right to his 
seat. If he is excluded, it will be on the ground of 'morals and 
of Christian ethics.* But what has Congress to do with either? 
If the question of morals is to enter into the right of one member 
to the seat to which he has been duly elected, should it not enter 
into the right of all the other members-elect ? The question of 
morals would cover a tremendously wide and awkward stretch of 
ground. And is Congress empowered to discuss and decide ques- 
tions of 'Christian ethics'? If so, from whence did that body 
derive such authority ? And if it should be assumed, is it only to 
cut one way ? What is to stop it from slashing in all directions, 
and establishing such standards of Christian ethics as the major- 
ity may favor? . . . For consistency's and morality's sakes, 
turn, O ye Christian people and journals, to the huge, devouring 
and awful evils that fester all around you, right where you live, 
and do not worry about the 'Mormon ' people in distant Utah, 
who are filling the desert with moral, virtuous homes where God 
is worshiped in the name of Jesus Christ His Son, and practical 
religion is the chief business of a peaceful and contented people ! " 
— The Deseret Evening News, Organ of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

The Saltan of Sulu and Mr. Roberts. — "Governments, like 
sensible men. do the best they can when they are not free to be 
as good as they weld like. Polygamy is not tolerated in the 
Sulus because it meets with the Government's approval, but for 
the reason that expediency demands this unpleasant concession. 
We can not afford to have the Sultan join forces with Aguinaldo ; 
therefore we have bought him, and part of the necessary price 
paid is the stipulation that we shall not meddle with the domestic 
institutions of his Mohammedan realm. We are under no such 
compulsion in the case of Congressman Roberts. Should he be 
excluded from the House he would not draw his sword and flee to 



the standard of Aguinaldo ; and even if he did it would not mat- 
ter. Neither is there any danger that the people of Utah will 
resent the correction of their morals by rushing to arms. That is 
where the American polygamists are at a fatal disadvantage in 
comparison with the polygamists of the Sulus. These sneers at 
the Administration for its treaty with the polygamous and slave- 
holding Sultan are shallow. Statesmen who are managing a war 
can not be expected to go on untimely moral crusades that would 
inevitably result in extending the area of hostilities. It is wrong 
to blow a man's house up with dynamite. When taken by itself 
there is no disputing that proposition. But firemen often do blow 
up houses to prevent the spread of conflagrations. Their justifi- 
cation is perfect, and is the same in principle as that of President 
McKinley for making his Sulu treaty. "— The Philadelphia North 
American. 

From a Grandson of Brigham Young. — "Why, if the Mormon 
people have abandoned polygamy, should President Snow say, in 
an interview in September : ' I believe in the revelation given to 
Joseph Smith on celestial marriage, and that under certain cir- 
cumstances Latter-Day Saints would be doing no moral or relig- 
ious wrong in practising plural marriage under divine sanction 
and religious regulations?' Why should Angus M. Cannon, 
president of the powerful Salt Lake stake in the church, say only 
last year, ' We still believe in the principle of plural marriages, 
as we believe in the practises of the patriarchs. You can ' t change 
a people's beliefs?' Why should Apostle Woodruff, youngest 
member of the highest church quorum, say in, June, 'The belief 
in polygamy is as much a part of the Mormon faith to-day as it 
ever was,' and that the young people could not 'deny this part of 
their belief without denying the prophet Joseph Smith ' ? Why 
should Mrs. Freeze, a leading woman of the church, say polyg- 
amy was a divine command of God? Why should Apostle 
Rudger H. Clawson, as late as October, declare he had been sent 
to the penitentiary as a 'testimony for Jesus,' when he had been 
sent for polygamy ? Why should Apostle Heber J. Grant, who 
is living in polygamy and who was Mr. Roberts's most influen- 
tial supporter during the campaign, say in an address to the 
Young People's Conference in Logan, Utah, on November 13, 
1898, that he felt to 'sustain the principles of the Gospel even to 
the extent of taking more wives, if necessary ' ? Why should 
Mormon-church publications and Mormon-church meetings in 
Utah ring with a defense of those who ' live their religion ' ? " — 
Eugene Young, in an Address in New York City. 

"The public is aware that the Mormon church already holds the 
balance of power in local politics in the Territory of Arizona. Its 
inroads in other directions are not so generally advertised. Mr. 
[Eugene] Young states that the Mormons in Idaho have been for 
some time able to return eleven members to the state legislature, 
and through them to control two senatorial elections. He adds : 
'It will not be many years before the Mormon priesthood will 
have a potent voice in the politics of Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Montana.' " — The Washington Times. 

" I did hope this subject would not come up in the convention. 
I should hate to see this federation going on record as asking 
Congress to do something unconstitutional. Congress has not 
the power to seat or unseat a man. He was elected to his office 
by the voters from his State, and the Constitution does not give 
Congress the power to throw him out. I think we had better let 
the men fight out this question among themselves. When I think 
of the double lives the men of the East are living without protest 
from any one, that they are not true to their marriage vows, it 
does seem unfair that the whole country should rise up in arms 
because one poor Mormon man from Utah has been elected to 
Congress. "—Miss Susan B. Anthony before the New York State 
Federation of Women's Clubs at Rochester. 

"According to the statements of missionaries who have re- 
turned from Utah, women are taught that their only salvation is 
through their husbands. In the resurrection they can only be 
lifted from their graves out into the eternal life by their Mormon 
husbands, who, if they are displeased with them for any cause, 
can threaten to leave them in their graves forever, so that they 
will not be able to see their children in the hereafter. Surely this 
is the worst sort of heathenism and slavery for women. Shall 
not we men and women of these free United States combine and 
do all in our power not only to have Mr. Roberts expelled from 
Congress because he has three wives, but also let us strike at the 
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root of the matter in enforcing if possible severe penalties against 
those who practise polygamy and who inculcate it as a God- 
ordained law necessary in attaining the highest glory possible to 
man. " — Miss Helen Gould, in an Address at Irvington, N. Y. 

"It is in the power of the House, by a majority vote, to declare 
his seat vacant. There would be an excuse for this extreme action 
in the fact that Utah was admitted into the Union only on condi- 
tion of the abolition of polygamy. To thereafter send a confessed 
polygamist to represent her in Congress is a practical breach of 
faith upon the part of the electors of that commonwealth. . . . 
It can not be deemed a serious denial of the right of representa- 
tion to refuse to allow a man to sit as a legislator who ought in- 
stead t* have been sent to represent his constituency in the peni- 
tentiary ."—The Philadelphia Record. 



A PARSON'S PUBLIC HOUSE. 

THE Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, rector of Hampton Lucy, in 
Warwickshire, England, is proprietor of a unique monop- 
oly : a public house administered according to regulations laid 
down by him, the profits being devoted to local improvements, 
and incidentally to the purchase of ornaments 
for the village church. In The Outlook (Novem- 
ber 4), the rector himself thus tells of his es- 
tablishment, which has been conducted on the 
present plan since 1876 : 

"The principles of the system are: 1. The 
sale of pure beer (upon the meaning of 'pure' 
I comment further on}. 2. The person who 
sells the beer must have no interest in the 
profits. When this ' public ' came into my 
hands, I consulted several temperance reformers 
as to the advisability of closing it altogether, 
or of endeavoring to conduct it 'respectably ' in 
the strictest sense of the term. My more ex- 
treme friends said, ' Close it altogether. ' Others 
of the moderate section were of opinion that I 
should be wiser in keeping it open, subject to 
strict regulation, rather than risk another being 
started over which I should have no control. I 
chose the latter alternative, and results for nearly 
twenty years have amply justified my choice. 

" The first step was to find a trustworthy ten- 
ant, who would accept a fixed sum annually for 
transacting the business, leaving the responsi- 
bility of profit or loss to my account. An out- 
door servant gladly accepted the situation, with 
his wife, on condition of occupying the house 
rent free, a small sum being allowed for the 
management and for dispensing the beer, the profits on the 
eatables and stabling of horses being left to him. The sale of 
spirits was discontinued — no great hardship to the inhabitants, 
considering the opportunities afforded for buying them from 
grocers' traveling carts. I believe that much less spirits are 
drunk now that bottles have to be bought entire than when it was 
so easy to send to the 'public ' for three or six pennyworth at a 
time ; but I am no advocate of grocers' licenses. The abolition 
of the spirit license was a most unpopular measure ; at first I re- 
ceived a good deal of abuse for it. Among other things, I was 
frequently told that people would die if they could not be sup- 
plied with a drop of spirits in times of cold or sickness. Provi- 
dentially, however, for sixteen months after the license was can- 
celed only one adult death occurred at all, in a population of 
(then) nearly five hundred ; so I heard no more complaints on 
that score. ... I have reason to believe that on account of the 
liquor being pure and wholesome, and therefore satisfying, less 
is consumed than formerly. Low wages may have had some- 
thing to do with a decrease of consumption. But when wages 
were higher, some years ago, I noticed that less beer was pur- 
chased, with a good quality of liquor, altho the price remained 
the same. Before the 'public ' changed hands, perhaps drunken- 
ness was no worse here than in many places; but cases were 
common enough. I am thankful to say that now they are com- 
paratively rare, and seldom occur, except when people have come 



in from other places the worse for liquor, and have been acci- 
dentally served with more. Of course if such a condition is per- 
ceived, they are declined any at all. The usual public-house 
hours are observed, and no limit as to the quantity supplied to 
sober people is ever attempted ; but no credit is allowed. " 

When the rector took charge of the public house, the people 
were told that all profits, after deducting the rent and current ex- 
penses, would be returned to them in clothing, food, and other 
charities. Thus those who drink the most are taxed for the ben- 
efit of their neighbors. 



OUR NEW SAMOAN ISLAND. 

•"T^UTUILA. the islet which the United States will acquire if 
•■• the proposed partition of Samoa becomes a fact, is regarded 
as deriving practically all its value from the splendid harbor of 
Pago Pago. The island is said to be of no importance as to local 
production or consumption, and as its population is small, it is 
not thought likely that its trade will ever cut much of a figure ; 
but the harbor, it is calculated, will be an aid to our ships plying 




F'AGO PAGO HAKHOK. 

the long routes of the Pacific. The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Tribune inventories the good points of our new 
bit of the earth's surface as follows : 

"With a small area, which according to the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics is only fifty-four square miles, and with only four thou- 
sand population, it possesses the most valuable island harbor in 
the South Pacific, and perhaps in the entire Pacific Ocean. A 
representative of the London Times recently in Washington, who 
had visited and was thoroughly familiar with not only the Samoa 11 
Islands, but those of the Pacific generally, pronounced the harbor 
of Pago Pago, in the island of Tutuila, the best in all the Pacific, 
and Pearl harbor, in the Hawaiian group, the next in value as a 
harbor, the United States thus being the possessor of the chief 
island harbors and ports of call, supply, and repairs in the Pacific 
Ocean. Commercially, the Samoan Islands, singly or as a group, 
are unimportant, so far as their local production and consumption 
are concerned, but extremely important in their relation to the 
commerce of any nation desiring to cultivate transpacific com- 
merce. Mr. Goward. who was sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Samoan Islands to arrange for a treaty with reference 
to the harbor of Pago Pago, said ■ 

" * The capacity of this harbor is sufficient lor the accommodation of lark-e 
fleets; landlocked, it is safe from hurricanes and storms, and could ejisnv 
be defended from land or sea attack at a small expense. In a naval poirt 
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of view it is the key position to the Samoan group, and likewise to Central 
Polynesia, and is especially well located for the protection of American com- 
merce. The Samoan archipelago is, by reason of its geographical position 
in central Polynesia, lying in the course of vessels from San Francisco to 
Auckland, from Panama to Sydney, and from Valparaiso toChinaand Japan, 
and from being outside the hurricane track, the most valuable group in the 
South pacific. Situated half-way between Honolulu and Auckland, Pago 
Pago would be a most convenient stopping-place or coaling-station for ves- 
sels or steamers, either for supplies or for the exchange of commodities. 
With the Pacific mail steamers making it a point for coaling it would neces- 
sarily become the controlling commercial place in that part of Polynesia.' 

"The above statement, made by Mr. Goward in 1887, applied 
simply to the harbor of Pago Pago, and its importance increases 
with the occupancy and complete ownership of the entire island 
by the United States, and it becomes additionally important in 
view of the control by the United States of the Hawaiian and 
Philippine groups, the prospective construction of an isthmian 
canal, and the rapidly growing commerce between the United 
States and the great markets of Asia and Oceanica. which buy 
annually more than $1,000,000,000 worth of goods, and nearly all 
of this of the class of merchandise which the people of the United 
States desire to sell." 



ELECTION RESULTS IN DIAGRAM. 

THE accompanying outline maps give a clear representation 
of the progress of the political struggle since 1896. In that 
year, it will be remembered, McKinley received 271 votes of the 
Electoral College, and Bryan 176. Since that time, as the dia- 
grams show, the Republicans have lost Maryland and possibly 
Kentucky, with a total of 21 electoral votes, and the Democrats 
have lost 'Washington, Wyoming, South Dakota, and Kansas, 
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ELECTION RKSULTS IN 1899. 

Democratic States in white, Republican shaded, Territories cross-lined. 

with a total of 31 electoral votes. Kentucky casts 13 electoral 
votes, and if it is found in the Republican column this year it 
will be the third Republican victory in over twenty-five years, so 
that its doubtful position makes it a center of considerable inter- 
est. Not all the States held elections in 1898 or 1899, and where 
they did not, the complexion of the map shows the result at the 
last previous election. The States which elected governors of one 
party and Congressmen of another are classed as voting for the 
party to which the Congressmen belong, as the purpose of the 
diagrams is to show how the States voted on national, rather than 
on State issues. The table below gives the electoral vote of each 
State : 



Alabama... . 11 

Arkansas 8 

California 9 

Colorado 4 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware.. 3 

Florida 4 

Georgia 13 

Idaho 3 

Illinois 24 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky 43 

Louisiana 8 

Maine 6 

Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 15 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 9 

Mississippi 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana i 



Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

New Hampshire 4 

New Jersey 10 

New York 36 

North Carolina 11 

North Dakota 3 

Ohio s, 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 32 

Rhode Island 4 

South Carolina 9 

South Dakota 4 

Tennessee 11 

Texas is 

Utah 3 

Vermont 4 

Virginia is 

Washington 4 

West Virginia , 0 

Wisconsin 13 

Wyoming 3 



Total 447 

The first two diagrams appeared in the New York Herald after 
the 1898 election, and the third diagram in the New York World 
after the 1899 election. 



DECREASE OF CHILD LABOR. 

FRIENDS of the children will be glad to note that child labor, 
the evil that came with modern machinery and which has 
been the target of humane legislation ever since, is now rapidly 
decreasing ; and friends of the laissez-jaire theory will be glad 
to note that this decrease is due less to law than to the discovery 
by the manufacturers that child labor does not pay. The New 
York Journal oj Commerce says : 

"The amount of child labor employed has been diminishing 
very much, partly as the result of legislation, but in considerable 
part because the low-priced labor of children has not been found 
to be economical. Indeed, it is not uncommon to find employers 
complaining that the parents falsify the ages of their children in 
order to get them into the mills when they are too young to be 
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profitable. Whatever share of the diminution of child labor is to 
be attributed to legislation, it may be seriously questioned whether 
the legislation wonld have been obtained had the child labor been 
really profitable. Tending machinery at the speed at which it is 
now customarily operated involves some strength and a great 
deal of attention, and carelessness is almost inseparable from 
childhood. The shortening of the working day has resulted in 
part from legislation, but in much less part than has been sup- 
posed, for it has rarely been attempted to prevent men from work- 
ing ten or twelve hours if they are willing to. The main reason 
why the working day is not fourteen or fifteen hours is that even 
in factories with steam-driven machinery it has been found that 
such hours are not economical. 

"The Southern States have been attracting the envious atten- 
tion of New England mill-owners because they have little or none 
of that labor legislation of which the manufacturing States have 
acquired too much. But in spite of this lack of restrictive laws, 
and of the rapid extension of manufacturing in the South, the 
State Labor Commissioner of North Carolina has lately reported 
that, comparing this year with 1896, there has been an increase of 
100 per cent, in the number of men employed in cotton factories, 
of 50 per cent, in the number of women employed, and a decrease 
of nearly one half in the number of children employed. That in 
three years the number of men employed should have increased 
7,128, which is more than 100 per cent., the number of women 
5,320. which is almost exactly 50 per cent., and the number of 
children should have declined 2,606 is a very remarkably rapid 
change in the direction of the higher-priced grade of labor, for it 
is to be observed that not only did the number of children decline 
but the number of men increased much faster than the number of 
women. In 1896 the men were 41 per cent, of the women and 
children ; in 1899 they were 72 per cent. 

"The last national census gave the following percentages of 
men, women, and children in industrial employment in 1880 and 
1890: 

1880. 1890. 

Men 74 48 80.4a 

Women 8.97 16.93 

Children 6.55 3.68 

Total 100.00 100.00 



"The percentages of child labor at the two dates in seven States 
were as follows : 

1880. 1890. 

Connecticut 7.43 10 

Massachusetts 4.92 1.84 

Rhode Island 12.1* 6.95 

New York 5.4" 1-49 

Illinois 6.17 1.83 

Virginia 13.11 5.71 

Maryland 8.73 4.03 

"... In Germany the decrease in child labor is attributed to 
the law of 1891, and the amount has lately been increasing 
slightly, but is still small compared with ten years ago. The 
total number of children in German factories in certain years was 
as follows : 

1886 'L053 t ? Q4 4.2V) 

1890 27,458 1*97 6,151 

"The number of women employed nearly doubled between 1882 
and 1895." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

"WHAT Happened to Jones" is the title of a play that might make a hit 
in Ohio.— The Detroit Tribune. 

CHOKER has swept New York City, but not with the sort of broom that 
sweeps clean. — The Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Goldfn Ri I E Jonfs found that the Ohio rule is to do unto others as 
they would do unto you. — The Baltimore Herald. 

COLONEL Bryan is still the TagalogiVal candidate for the Democratic 
nomination in 1900.— The St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

"IF there is anything I despise," said one diplomat, "it's a practical 
joke." " I feel the 
same way about it," 
answered the other, 
as he laid down his 
newspaper, "and I 
know what I am talk- 
ing about. I was a 
delegate to the peace 
conference at The 
Hague." — The Wash- 
ington Star, 





THE next REPUBLICAN national CONVENTION.— 7*A* Chicago Chronicle. 



IN KENTUCKY— THE WREATH ISN'T LARGE ENOUGH 

for both. — The Chicago Record, 




VINDICATIONS ALL ALONG THE UNE.— The Minneapolis Times. 

THE ELECTIONS AND THE CARTOONISTS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



SOME TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
FICTION. 

IN the concluding chapter of his new work on "The Develop- 
ment of the English Novel," Mr. Wilbur Cross gives a sug- 
gestive and interesting consideration of the chief contemporary 
schools of English novelists. Leaving out Meredith, who has 
been treated in a foregoing chapter on "The Psychological 
Novel." Mr. Cross deals with the subject under four groups: 
" Henry James and Impressionism " ; " Philosophical Realism : 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Thomas Hardy " ; " R. L. Stevenson 
and the Revival of Romance"; and "Rudyard Kipling." A 
writer in The Spectator (London, October 28) thus summarizes 
and comments on this concluding chapter : 

"In the section on Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is described as 
the inspirer of a popular group of novelists who have turned to 
current speculations for the purpose of open didacticism,' Mr. 
Cross points out how she differs from George Eliot in her free- 
dom from the scruples against propagandism possessed by the 
elder writer, and how this school, like the revolutionary novelists 
at the close of the eighteenth century, have 'embellished the 
political treatise for people who would not read it without the 
story of passion.' Mr. Hardy he regards as the best English 
representative of the realist school, by whom naturalism is pushed 
to determinist lengths, differing, however, from Zola in his atten- 
tion to style. Mr. Cross insists with much force on Mr. Hardy's 
essential paganism, his 'love of the dark and sinister in nature 
and his feeling of the nothingness of human life in the presence 
of the everlasting death,' and his deep-seated pessimism: 'The 
Immortals would appear to have become enraged at Tess, and 
to have predestined her hard career. ' He adds, however, in one 
of the most striking passages of the book, that Mr. Hardy, like 
all the other philosophic realists since George Eliot, has failed to 
realize the important distinction between science and literature. 
' It may be granted that, so far as science can throw any light on 
the subject, our conduct is determined for us. And yet there is 
a voice from the depths of consciousness which says this is not 
the whole truth. Human nature is not comprehended by formu- 
las and theorems. . . . Toward the close of the last century a 
group of novelists experimented with determinism ; the reading 
public revolted, and turned to the Gothic Romance and then to 
Scott and Cooper. Something very like this, in a smaller way 
perhaps, is happening to-day. ' Thus by a natural transition Mr. 
Cross is led to examine into the revival of romance, with Steven- 
son as its chief hieropbant. 'What he did at first — and this is one 
of his innovations — was to awaken delight in adventure for its 
own sake, just as Defoe did. Chance and Circumstance, which 
to the philosophers are at best unlovely, he writes with initial 
capitals, and says they are the divinities whom he adores. 
Events, which Hardy marshals so that they seem endowed with 
spite and cruelty, Stevenson made sing together as the morning 
stars.' Mr. Cross rightly dwells on the superlative quality and 
delightful rhythm of Stevenson's prose ; his fondness for 'quaint 
■and smooth-sounding words,' which were to him beautiful for 
themselves; his wholesome morals, spite of his dictum that ro- 
mance should be 'a-raoral ' ; and holds him chiefly responsible for 
the recrudescence of historical romance. 'Just as in the case of 
Scott. ' he continues, 'Stevenson has been accompanied and fol- 
lowed by several historical romancers, among whom are Conan 
Doyle, S. R. Crockett, Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins, and S. Weir Mitchell ; and by a group of Scotch emotional- 
ists and humorists, among whom are J. M. Barrie and John 
Watson. ' Lastly, Mr. Cross singles out Rudyard Kipling as the 
most striking figure in our fiction since the death of R. L. Steven- 
son. 'Of the new India of the Queen-Empress and Lord Roberts 
of Candahar, Kipling is the first worthy interpreter.' For the 
rest, he dwells on Mr. Kipling's invariable nearness to his sub- 
ject— 'he does not write from the outside of it, but as one who is 
a part of it ' — the penetrating insight most signally displayed in 
the 'Jungle Books,' and his supreme gift of seeing romance in the 
'actualities ' of the present. " 



Mr. Cross's fourfold division of living novelists does well 
enough for practical purposes, says The Spectator, but place in 
it will hardly be found for all writers. For instance, in which 
class can Mr. H. G. Wells, the author of "The War of Worlds." 
be put? Notwithstanding Jules Verne, whose rrt was but crude 
and schoolboyish compared to that of Mr. Wells, we may well 
call the latter the founder of a new school of scientific romance. 
Mr. Cross takes no account, either, of the class of books which 
may be designated as "life histories," often only autobiographies 
masquerading under the name of fiction: "A superlatively artis- 
tic instance is to be found in Tolstoy's 'Souvenirs, ' perhaps the 
most attractive book he ever wrote ; but the modern type of life- 
history is almost always written by women, is lavish of realistic 
and even repulsive details, and animated by the unfilial desire to 
represent the heroine's parents in a most unpleasant light." 

Women now form a large majority of the novelists, says The 
Spectator, and there is noticeable a reaction from the earlier 
manner of Ouida and Miss Broughton. In those good old days, 
man was regarded as a creature of irresistible attraction. Now, 
especially in the "emancipation novel," a decided note of misan- 
dria or man-hating is observable. Feminine fiction has still other 
failings, tho none quite so extraordinary and unaccountable as 
the one just mentioned : 

" Many women write fluently, lucidly, even picturesquely, but 
the antiseptic of style is still almost a monopoly of the male sex. 
It is notable, too, that while women have long since invaded and 
distinguished themselves in the domain of sensationalism and 
melodrama, they have, with rare exceptions, left the fields of ad- 
venture unexplored, altho in real life the exploits of travelers like 
Mrs. Bishop and Miss Kingsley prove them to be under no dis- 
abilities in the matter of gaining experience." 



VICTOR HUGO'S "SCRAP-BOOK." 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, the English critic, has 
said of Victor Hugo as a poet, " He found French poetry 
a place of brick and stucco, and left it a palace builded of jewels 
—a palace of the Arabian Nights"; but Victor Hugo's prose 
masterpiece, "Les Miserables," Henley sums up as an "immense 
stupidity," and expresses the further opinion that the great poet 
could no more write sane prose than such writers as Thackeray 
could write great poetry. 

After reading much of the fragmentary matter left in manu- 
script by Victor Hugo by way of Memoirs, many of the critics 
seem inclined to agree with Mr. Henley. The egotism of the 
man as exhibited in these sketches, diaries, and reported inter- 
views is pronounced "insufferable." The book contains all sorts 
of odds and ends — finger-nail sketches so-called, essays and 
short stories that do not bear directly on the author's life, but 
which are thrown in anywhere, without any order of arrange- 
ment. 

The London Chronicle says of the book : 

" Here and there are vivid pictures of men and events ; but the 
rhodomontade. the heroics, the welter of gaudy words, the incor- 
rigible bounce and the sentimentality at any price of the Bom- 
bastes Furioso of French literature are here' also; and one reads 
with mingled feelings of admiration and disdain. If there is a 
little of the best Victor Hugo, there is all too much of Mr. Bur- 
nand's Fictor Nogo. " 

The London Academy finds fault with the title under which 
the book is published, rather than with the contents. It says : 

'* From ' The Memoirs of Victor Hugo ' one expects more than 
an odd assortment of scraps from his note-book, jotted down from 
time to time as the mood took him, jumping from period to period 
with enormous gaps between. Reminiscences here, moralizings 
there, a chose vue. a conversation with Louis Philippe, a mor- 
dant anecdote of an actress, a diary kept during the siege of Paris 
—these are not enough to be styled 'The Memoirs' of the most 
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picturesque and restlessly vigorous intellectual force that this 
century produced, of a life lasting from 1802 until 1885." 

The Academy terms the book a scrap-book, "entertaining al- 
most without cessation,'* "very readable, very good fun," but 
"not 'the ' memoirs of Victor Hugo." 

In the sections of the "Memoirs'* entitled "Theater," the date 
of the jottings is 1830. "Hernani" was being played at the 
Franjais, the house was being filled every evening; but, we are 
told, "the public hisses all the verses," actors "are abashed and 




VICTOR HUGO, 

hostile, most of them ridicule what they have to say," and every 
morning the newspapers repeat "as silly, false, bombastic, pre- 
tentious, extravagant, and nonsensical as ' Hernani. ' " Never- 
theless, the author had his reward. He drove with Joanny, who 
was playing " Ruy Gomez," and here are Joanny's words : 

" M. Victor Hugo, the old man, now unknown, who two hun- 
dred years ago filled the r61e of Don Diegue in ' La Cid, ' was not 
more penetrated with respect and admiration in the presence of 
the great Corneille than the old man who plays Don Ruy Gomez 
is to-day in your presence. * 

The author of "Hernani " was satisfied. 

There is a most amusing sketch of the great Frederick Lemaitre 
living in retirement with his mistress and his children, "cross, 
morose, and kind " : 

" He is greatly feared by all his household. His domestics live 
in a state of terror at table ; if he does not speak, no one utters a 
word. Who would dare to break the silence when be is mute? 
One would think it was a dinner of dumb people, or a supper of 
Trappists, except for the good cheer." 

Here is a poetical bit : 

"M. de Chateaubriand, at the beginning of 1847, was a paraly- 
tic; Mme. Recamier was blind. Every day at three o'clock M. 
de Chateaubriand was carried to Mme. Recamier's bedside. It 
was touching and sad. The woman who could no longer see 
stretched forth her hands gropingly toward the man who could no 
longer feel; their hands met, God be praised! Life was dying, 
but love still lived." 

Much of the book is devoted to King Louis Philippe and the 



Revolution of 1848. The King inquires whether Victor Hugo 
has ever been in England : 

"No, sire." 

"Well, when you do go — for you will go — you will see how 
strange it is < It resembles France in nothing. Over there are 
order, arrangement, symmetry, cleanliness, well-mown lawns, 
and profound silence in the streets. The passers-by are as seri- 
ous and as mute as specters. When, being French and alive, 
you speak in the streets, the specters look back at you and mur- 
mur with an inexpressible, mixture of gravity and disdain : 
' French people ! ' " 

In the accounts of Louis Philippe and of Louis Napoleon, the 
author is constantly reverting to himself. The court revolves 
around Victor Hugo. We read : "The King told me that Talley- 
rand said to him one day w — " Yesterday the King said to me" — 
"Yesterday, the 15th, after having dined at Villemain's, who 
lives in a country house near Neuilly , I called upon the King " — 
"As he [the King] passed by, he said to me : 'Wait until I have 
gone my rounds. We shall have a little more time when every- 
body has left, ' " and so on. As The Academy says : " Hugo, the 
friend of kings and patron of princes, is the kernel of the book." 

Hugo during the Revolution harangues the mob, dodges bul- 
lets, scales barricades, takes Lamartine by the hand, weeps, 
shudders, and is epigrammatic. He hears that his bouse has 
been burnt down : 

" ' What does that matter ? ' said I. 

"Negrier warmly pressed my arm. 'I understand you. Let 
us think only of one thing. Let us save the country. ' " 

When Jerome Napoleon, the King of Westphalia, was per- 
mitted to return to Paris after the fall of Louis Philippe, he goes 
directly to Victor Hugo : 

" He came to thank me for the permission that had been ac- 
corded him to return to France, which he attributed to me, and 
begged me to get him appointed governor of the Invalides. He 
told me that M. Cremieux, one of the members of the Provisional 
government, had said to him the previous day : 

"'If Victor Hugo asks Lamartine to do it, it will be done. 
Formerly everything depended upon an interview between two 
emperors; now everything depends upon an interview between 
two poets. ' 

"'Tell M. Cremieux that it is he who is the poet, ' I replied to 
King Jerome with a smile." 

Then follows what Hugo says of Thiers, whom he never liked : 

"M. Thiers wants to treat men, ideas, and revolutionary events 
with parliamentary routine. He plays his old game of constitu- 
tional tricks in face of abysms and dreadful upheavals of the 
chimerical and unexpected. He does not realize that everything 
has been transformed ; he finds a resemblance between our times 
and the time when he governed, and starts out from this. This 
resemblance exists in point of. fact. But there is in it a some- 
thing that is colossal and monstrous. 

" M. Thiers has no suspicion of this, and pursues the even tenor 
of his way. All his life he has been stroking cats, and coaxing 
them with all sorts of cajoling processes and feline ways. To- 
day he is trying to play the same game, and does not see that 
animals have grown beyond all measure, and that it is wild 
beasts that he is keeping about him. A strange sight it is to see 
this little man trying to stroke the roaring muzzle of revolution 
with his little hands. " 

Of Sully Prudhomme he says : " He speaks badly and writes 
well. . . . Sometimes he becomes irritated and froths, but it is 
cold slaver. " 

Louis Napoleon took his seat in the National Assembly on Sep- 
tember 24, 1848. He read his speech from the tribuneon Septem- 
ber 26. He pronounced the word "compatriots" with a foreign 
accent. When he was proclaimed President of the French Re 
public, "the President of the assembly invited the committee to 
accompany the President of the Republic to his palace and have 
rendered him the honors due to his rank. The word caused the 
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Mountain to murmur. I shouted from ray bench : 'To his func- 
tions. ' " 

Hardly had Louis Napoleon installed himself at the Elysee 
before he invited Victor Hugo to dine there. At the dinner, the 
guests called the President of the Republic, "citizen," "mon- 
sieur," " monseigneur, " "his highness," "prince" — in fact by 
anything but his real title. Napoleon after dinner took Hugo 
aside and asked him for his opinion of the situation. He gave it 
by telling Napoleon that he must hope to make his rule illustrious 
by setting a high example of place. Two months later, Hugo 
sums up the situation by saying that Napoleon is a man of intel- 
ligence, but that France is a closed book to him. The author 
closes with these remarks : 

"There is nothing of the Bonaparte about him, either in his 
face or manner. He probably is not a Bonaparte. The free-and- 
easy ways of Queen Hortense are remembered. ' He is a me- 
mento of Holland, ' said Alexis de Saint Priest to me yesterday. 
Louis Bonaparte certainly possesses the cold manner of the 
Dutch." 

Victor Hugo's account of the siege of Paris is very vivid, but 
there is nothing new in it. He says that a cannon christened 
"Victor Hugo" was bought to defend the city, but the patriots 
would not put it to such a common use as to fire it. Then they 
gave a balloon his name, and he sent letters out of the city by 
this means. The author declares his intention of sallying forth 
from Paris in company with a battery of the National Guard ; but 
the Guard will not suffer him to be in peril, and he presents us 
with the address read to him by the major of the battalion : 

"The National Guard of Paris forbids Victor Hugo to go to the 
front, inasmuch as everybody can go to the front, whereas Victor 
Hugo alone can do what Victor Hugo does." 

Yet he had opponents : " September 8 — I am warned that it is 
proposed to assassinate me. I shrug my shoulders. " "Septem- 
ber g— The generals are asking me for commands. " The Pari- 
sians were reduced to straits for food, but the directors of the 
Jar din des Plantes kill elephants and antelopes to supply Victor 
Hugo with food. The Minister of Finance solicits an " audience, " 
and Lemaitre calls to kiss his hand and weep. 

The first of the notes is written in 1825, when he is twenty* 
three ; the last in 1871, fourteen years before his death. 



called her — and among the other historical characters who will 
figure in the play will, we believe, be Henry of Navarre, the> 
young Prince of Condi, the Duke of Guise, La Rochefoucauld, 
the venerable Admiral Coligny, and, ^of course, the Queen- 
mother, Catherine de M 'edict's. " 



lrvlng's New Play of Charles IX.— The next important 
new dramatic production which Sir Henry Irving will take up after 
Sardon's "Robespierre," upon his return to London, will be a 
romantic drama of the time of Charles IX. of France. A writer 
in The Westminster Gazette (October 9) thus describes it : 

"It is a very thrilling period of French history, and on the 
spectacular side the play will deal largely with the massacre of 
the Huguenots on the evening of St Bartholomew (August 34. 
1572). A vivid and lurid picture of this ghastly crime is given 
in the elder Dumas's 'Marguerite de Valois,' from which a good 
deal of the color, atmosphere, and characterization of the new 
play has been taken. The same subject, and indeed much the 
same set of characters, are, it will be remembered, used in Meyer- 
beer's opera, ' Les Huguenots. ' 

" In the new play— tho it is really not a new play, having lain 
dusty and neglected on Sir Henry's bookshelves for years, and 
only now been dug out and handed to Mr. Comyns Carr for re- 
visal — Sir Henry will himself appear as the treacherous and cold- 
blooded King Charles IX. This is a character which from its 
absolute indifference to the sacrifice of human life resembles not 
a little the time of Robespierre, but Charles was young, coura- 
geous to ferocity, and supremely cynical. Tho Charles was only 
twenty-five at the time of his death, he was uncommonly old for 
his years, so that Sir Henry will not be obliged to affect the airs 
or habits of five-and-twenty. Miss Ellen Terry will, of course, 
assume the r61e of the beautiful Marguerite de Valois — 'ma 
saeur Mar got, ' as Charles in occasional moments of tenderness 



A WAR OF POETS IN ENGLAND. 

THE lyre is still vigorously strumming in England. Tommy 
Atkins never in the course of British history had such jets 
of poesy poured over him as he has had since he marched off to> 
fight Uncle Paul in South Africa. Kipling's first and to many in- 
scrutable poem, "The Old King," has been followed by his popu- 
lar music-hall ballad, "The Absent-minded Beggar," which even 
the sweep on the street-crossing can understand and take joy in, 
and which has called down not only a rain of silver for the benefit 
of the departing Tommy, but a chorus both of praise and detrac- 
tion from the critics. It has been set to music by Sir Arthur 




THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 

England might send this squad of warriors to the front.— Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Sullivan, and is recited nightly in one of the London theaters by 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. Its swing and vigor find ample recogni- 
tion, but its colloquial diction has repelled others. The Chicago 
Times-Herald, for instance, speaks of it as "Kipling's ignoble 
ditty," and says that nothing, not even charity, will excuse "the 
low tone and tommy-rot " of this appeal to pass the hat. "The 
man who has written 'The Recessional,' " it adds, "has no right 
to father stuff that leaves a bad taste in the mouth of the reader, 
even for $1,350 for a deserving charity " — that being the sum he 
received from The Daily Mail and which he passed over to the 
fund. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, whom some American newspapers still per- 
sist in calling "Sir Alfred," has maintained silence, poetically 
speaking, until very lately; but in a copyrighted poem in the 
London Times he also gives vent, in ultra-classic style that con- 
trasts strongly with Kipling's, to his warlike thoughts. It reads 
thus: 

INFLEXIBLE AS FATE. 

" Tu ne cede mails, sed contra audentior ito."— ^Eneidos vi. 05. [Give not 
thou way to evil men, but go forward the more boldly. J 

When for a passing hour Rome's manly sway 
Felt the sharp shock of Cannae's adverse day, 
Forum, and field, and Senate-House were rent 
With cries of nor misgiving nor lament. 
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Only of men contending then who should 
Purchase the spot on which the Victor stood. 
Legion on legion sprang up from the ground. 
Gleamed through the land, then over ocean wound, 
Till Sciplo's eagles swarmed on Afric's shore, 
And Carthage perished, to Insult no more. 

Not less resolved than Rome, now England stands, 
Facingfoul fortune with unfaltering hands. 
Through her vast Realms is neither fear nor feud, 
But, calm in strength, and steeled in fortitude. 
She fills the gaps of death with eager life, 
That will nor lag nor haggle in the strife, 
Till, having backward rolled the lawless tide 
Of trusted treason, tyranny, and pride. 
Her flag hath brought, inflexible as Fate, 
Charter of Freedom to a fettered State. 

Thomas Hardy is another of the notable Englishmen who sing 

of the war. The following poem by him appears in the London 

Chronicle (October 25) : 

THE DEPARTURE. 

SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS, OCTOBER, 1899. 

Here, where Vespasian's legions struck the sands, 
And Cerdic with his Saxons entered in, 
And Henry's army leapt afloat to win 
Convincing triumphs over neighbor lands. 

Vaster battalions press for farther strands. 

To argue in the self-same bloody mode 

Which this late age of thought, and pact, and code 

Still fails to mend.— Now shipped each war-troop stands. 

Yellow as autumn leaves, alive as spring ; 
And as the host draws out upon the sea, 
Beyond which lies the tragical To-be— 
None dubious of the Cause, none murmuring — 

Wives, sisters, parents, wave white hands and smile, 
As if they knew not that they weep the while. 

The following lines in the London Times (November 4) by Mr. 
J.J. Rooney show that a deed of heroism, even if upon the oppo- 
nent's side, has power to arouse ardent admiration and chivalrous 
recognition from an Englishman : 

THE EIGHT OF ELANDSLAAGTE. 

DURBAN, Natal, Oct. 37.— The Natal Mtrcury relates an incident of the 
battle at Elandslaagte. The fire of the British guns was getting too hot for 
the Boers. Eight Boers suddenly ran forward out of cover, and coolly 
opened fire on the Imperial Light Horse, evidently for the purpose of draw- 
ing the British fire while their companions changed their position. Seven 
of the eight men were instantly killed. — Press Dispatch. 

Thunder of hoofs and a bugle's cry. 

And down through the veldt came the British horse- 
Down with a rush on the burgher ranks 

With a whirlwind's sudden force. 

Maxim and shrapnel had done their wot s — 

Only the charge was needed now- 
Only the Light Horse sweep and dash 

To clear the kopje's brow. 

Shouting of men and neighing of steeds. 

Beating of hoofs like an angry sea. 
And on, in one long wave of red, 

Came England's cavalry ! 

An instant yet and the knoll is theirs— 

An instant yet and the little band 
Will be swept and whirl'd by the rei simoom 

Like a breath of desert sand — 

When, sudden, stepped from the shelter-rocks 
Eight burghers— eight in their hero might— 

And there they stood, as a single man, 
To meet the awful fight. 

Down came the thundering mass of horse — 
Rut see ! where the eight are standing there. 

Eight rifles gleam, eight rifles Hash 
Red death upon the air ! 

Ah, little thought they — eight mortal men 

To stay that onward surging tide — 
Only, for one brief moment's space, 

To turn its rage aside ; 

To turn its rage while their comrades slipped 

(Through fate of numbers, tho not of will) 
Back to the laager, stanch and grim, 

Where Joubert held the hill. 

A mighty crash from the charging troop— 
For the burgher eight a sheet of flame — 

And, where they stood, but one was left- 
Sole hostage unto Fame ! 

Yet now you know— yea, all men know 

That— live or die— the great Veldt breeds, 
As did the Switzer crags of old. 

Old Freedom's Winkelrieds : 



Undaunted sons who scoff at fate. 

Rough children of the Afric rand- 
Yet firm as are the eternal hills 

For God and native land ' 

An exceptionally curious evidence of the wide prevalence of 
the war spirit — which has reached even high ecclesiastical circles 
— is a lengthy poem that appears in the London Times by the 
Anglican primate of Ireland, Dr. William Alexander, Archbishop 
of Armagh. It is in part thus : 

They say that " war is hell," the " great accursed," 

The sin impossible to be forgiven— 
Yet I can look beyond it at its worst. 

And still find blue in heaven. 

And as 1 note how nobly natures form 

Under the war's red rain, I deem it true 
That he who made the earthquake and the storm 

Perchance makes battles too ! 

The life he loves is not the life of span 

Abbreviated by each passing breath. 
It is the true humanity of man, 

Victorious over death. 

Methinks I see how spirits may be tried. 

Transfigured into beauty on war's verge. 
Like flowers, whose tremulous grace is learned beside 

The trampling of the surge. 

And now, not only Englishmen at need 

Have won a fiery and unequal fray, — 
No infantry has ever done such deed 

Since Albuera's day ! 

Those who live on amid our home to dwell 
Have grasped the higher lessons that endure,— 

The gallant private learns to practise well 
His heroism obscure. 

His heart beats high as one for whom is made 

A mighty music solemnly, what time 
The oratorio of the cannonade 

Rolls through the hills sublime. 

Yet his the dangerous posts that few can mark. 

The crimson death, the dread unerring aim, 
The fatal ball that whizzes through the dark. 

The just-recorded name— 

The faithful following of the flag all dav. 
The duty done that brings no nation's thanks. 

The Ama Nesciri of some grim and gray 
A Kempis of the ranks. 

These are the things our common weal to guard. 
The patient strength that is too proud to press. 

The duty done for duty, not reward, 
The lofty littleness. 

Mr. Kipling's ballad (copyrighted, but being widely reprinted 
by permission)' is as follows : 

THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR. 

When you've shouted "Rule Britannia "—when you've sung "God Save 
the Queen"— 

When you've finished killing Kruger with your mouth — 
Will you kindly drop a shilling in my little tambourine 

For a gentleman in kharki ordered South > 
He's an absent-minded beggar and his weaknesses are greats 

But we and Paul must take him as we find him— 
He is out on active service, wiping something off the slate — 

And he's left a lot o' little things behind bim ! 

Duke's son— coot's son — son of a hundred kings— 

(.Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay .') 
Each of 'em doing his country's work (.and who's to took after their things 

Pass the hat for your credit's sake, and pay— pay— pay 

There are girls he married secret, asking no permission to, 

For he knew he wouldn't get it if he did. 
There is gas and coals and vittles, and the house-rent falling due, 

And it's more than rather likely there's a kid. 
There are girls he walked with casual, they'll be sorry now he's gone, 

For an absent-minded beggar they will find him. 
But it ain't the time for sermons with the winter coming on — 

We must help the girl that Tommy's left behind him ! 

Cook's son — Duke's son — son of a belted Earl- 
Son of a Lambeth publican — it's all the same to-day .' 

Each of 'em doing his country's wrk (and who's to took after the girt f) 
Pass the hat for your credit's sake, and pay— pay— pay t 

There are families by thousands, far too proud to beg or speak— 

And they'll put their sticks and bedding up the spout. 
And they'll live on half o' nothing paid 'em punctual once a week, 

'Cause the man that earned the wage is ordered out. 
He's an absent-minded beggar, but he heard his country call. 

And his reg'ment didn't need to send to find him . 
He chucked his job and joined it— so the job before us all 

Is to help the home that Tommy's left behind bim I 
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Let us manage so as later we can look him in the face, 

And tell him — what he'd very much prefer — 
That, while ne saved the Empire his employer saved his place, 

And his mates (that's you and me) looked out for her. 
He's an absent-minded beggar, and he may forget it all. 

But we do not want his kiddies to remind him, 
That we sent 'em to the workhouse while their daddy hammered Paul, 

So we'll help the homes our Tommy's left behind him ! . 

Cook's home — Duke's home — home of a millionaire. 

(.Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay/) 
Each of 'em doing his country's work (.and what have you got to spare.') 

Pass the hat for your credit's sake, and— pay .' pay : pay ! 

A particularly good parody appears in The Outlook (London), 
which contains the following lines : 

THE ABSENT-MINDED MULE. 

"The battery mules stampeded. With them went the mules, carrying 
the small-arms ammunition, so that when actual fighting began the two 
battalions had nothing to depend on but a few rounds of rifle cartridges. 
Hence capitulation."— Daily Paper. 

When you're walking out your Gloucesters and your Irish Fusiliers, 

And you feel like slapping Kruger in the mouth, 
Don't forget to keep an optic on a little chap with ears, 

A gentleman in floor- boards, just come South. 
He's an absent-minded beggar, and^iis style is pretty high— 

Tho, of course, we've got to take him as we find him — 
He is here on active service, and he's been and done a guy. 

And left a lot o' little things behind him ! 

Old mule — bold mule — mule of the hairy tail- 
Mule of spirit and swift hind-hoof and flabby scornful lip- 
Each of him doing his country's work (how when he happens 
to fail ?) 

Never go nap on an army mule, 'cause he'll skip ! skip ! skip ! 

He'd been trained to smell blank cartridge and wink the other eye, 

He delighted in the music of the band, 
But he'd never seen no boulders and he didn't want to die. 

And shot and shell were more than he could stand : 
He's an absent-minded beggar, tho he heard his country's call. 

And his reg'ment didn't need to send to find him ; 
He chucked his job and bolted— and the job before us all 

Is to get the men he's went and left behind him ! 

Rough job — tough job — job for Buller & Co. 

Job for fifty thousand men (that's the bloomin' tip!). 
Each of 'em doing his country's work, each of 'em having a go ; 

Each of "em 'ware of the army mule what'll skip ! skip ! skip ! 



ZOLA'S "FECONDITE." 

THE novel written by Emile Zola during bis English exile has 
already made its appearance in book form in French, but 
as yet no English translation is ready. Mr. Ernest Vizetelly, 
who with his father has translated Zola's chief works hitherto, 
announces in The Athenaum (October 21) that altho urged to 
undertake the Englishing of his friend's latest story, he has de- 
cided not to do so. M. Zola and his English publishers gave Mr. 
Vizetelly carte blanche to adapt the text to English canons of 
taste; "but, " says Mr. Vizetelly, "I found that no 'toning-down' 
process would suffice for ' Fecondit£. ' It appeared to me, after 
most careful consideration, that I should have to sacrifice at least 
a quarter — perhaps a third — of the book, so mangling and ampu- 
tating it that whatever might remain would be utterly unworthy 
of either M. Zola or myself." Mr. Vizetelly, altho he says that 
he "admires ' Feconditl. '" and that it deals, to bis thinking, "in 
a masterly way with a crying evil," still can not run the risk of 
being ruined, as was bis father, by the translation of a work that 
so violates prevailing moral standards. English fiction, be re- 
marks, probably has "moved" much since the days of "La 
Terre," and an outspokenness "then universally censured has 
now largely become permissible"; but such a degree of out- 
spokenness as characterizes " Fecondite " is, he thinks, "still far 
in advance of us. " 

The Athenaum (October 14) reviews the book in a tolerant and 
even appreciative spirit. It says : 

"Anybody who has read the 'Three Towns' ('Lourdes,' 
' Rome, ' ' Paris ') knows the part which Pierre Froment plays in 
all this series. In the last of the three Pierre unfrocks himself 
and marries. Now the hero of ' Fecondite, ' Mathieu Froment, 
seems to be the offspring of this marriage ; but before the end of 
the book, and, in truth, just at the time of the appearance of 



Dominique upon the scene, Mathieu has completed his ninetieth 
year. That would throw back the date of 'Lourdes' pretty 
nearly a hundred years — long before the vision of Lourdes, in 
fact. The only alternative is to suppose that the end of this new 
work takes place some time in the future— in the twentieth cen- 
tury. It would be a method of constructing a plot not without 
interest to have the beginning contemporary, the end in the 
future. It is to be noticed that M. Zola does not commit himself 
as to the form of government under which France is supposed to 
be. 

"The book has as a sub-title 'Les Quatre Evangiles. ' Is it 
part, then, of a new social gospel ? Certainly one interest in it — 
an interest not precisely literary — lies in the fact that M. Zola has 
evidently set himself up of late as the champion of ideas opposed 
as much as possible to those which Tolstoy is preaching. A«d 
we have thus two of the most celebrated contemporary romancers 
in the lists one against the other. Not that Tolstoy is ever men- 
tioned here. But it is impossible not to recognize in the pessi- 
mism, mingled with half -pietism, of the Seguins. and of Santerre 
their friend, a picture of his doctrine as M. Zola sees it after it 
has filtered through French brains. In contrast to the Seguins' 
and half a dozen other people's pleas for sterility or the strict 
limitation of families (on half a dozen different grounds), we 
have the courage and the fruitfulness of Mathieu and Marianne 
his wife., a true pair of Biblical patriarchs (with the Bible left 
out), who before we have done with them can count their off- 
spring by the hundred 

"All the other people in the book whose career we follow repre- 
sent the idea of infecundity. And the long history of the Fro- 
ment family tells not only of the growth of Chantebled, Matbieu's 
territory (he buys it little by little), but how Mathieu's sons 
gradually oust the fruitless people from their places and reign in 
their stead — the Froments are to inherit the earth. " 

The London Chronicle (October 27) remarks that M. Zola is 
nothing if not audacious, and that in this volume be has carried 
plain speaking to a pitch to which it was never carried before in 
genuine literature. The Chronicle says that it would be bard 
even for an enemy to say that " Fecondite " was not well meant. 
Altho the writer says that the book is "hideously outspoken " and 
that its pictures of vice and crime are " so brutal . . . that it will 
find few readers in England," it deals with a question to which 
genuine lovers of social reform can not shut their eyes and which 
demands discussion. The question is the one raised by the Mal- 
thusiah theory that population increases in a geometrical ratio, 
while food increases by arithmetical progression, and that there 
is a consequent necessity of limiting in some way the increase of 
the . race. The Chronicle combats the idea that even working; 
people will be bettered by small families, and presents arguments 
to show that the better sort of worker is not hindered but helped 
" by the natural growth of his family. " It then proceeds : 

" By being wholesome, and natural, so far as in us lies, we may- 
help to make the race always more healthful and effective. But 
if we fall into the slough wherein so much of the French popula- 
tion is sunk, even the great vigor and resisting power of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock will not be proof against decay. 

"We speak of these things, ugly tho they be, not merely be- 
cause this startling novel is before us. The cynic of the story 
replies to all arguments that it is idle to talk as if France stood 
alone. All civilized nations, he says, England and America in- 
cluded, are going the same way. The charge, in that broad 
sense, is certainly not true. But it is idle to forget that those 
who scan the census statistics of births in our own London, and 
in certain classes of the American population also, have discerned 
a falling-off which does not seem to be accounted for wholly by 
natural causes. Is the evil coming to live among us? But for 
these statistics we should have hoped that here it existed only in 
isolated cases. If it has begun to seize on any class of our soci- 
ety, whether it be the rich and idle ladies of society or the more 
selfish and self-indulgent of the working-class, then serious ques- 
tions are before us, and serious plain speaking will be inevitable. * 

Not all critics of the book, however, agree that there is any 
such "moral problem " involved as M. Zola claims. It is pointed 
out that a high birth-rate, as for instance in Ireland, does not im- 
ply, necessarily or generally, a permanent rate of increase in popu- 
lation nor a virile and prosperous national life ; and that France, 
in art, literature, and science, need fear no comparison with any 
European power. 
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SURGERY TAUGHT BY THE CINEMATO- 
GRAPH. 

THE kinetoscope, which is almost as well known by its French 
name, cinematograph, and by various trade names, such as 
the biograph, the vitascope, etc., has already justified its exist- 
ence as a means of amusement; but it is probable that it has a 
more useful future than that of mere entertainment. Photog- 
raphy itself, now the adjunct of so many scientific processes, 
passed at first through very much the same stage. The kineto- 
scope will doubtless be largely used in the teaching of technical 
processes. It is already about to be so used in surgical instruc- 
tion in Paris, and Dr. Doyen, who claims to have suggested and 
originated this use, tells in La Science Francaise (Paris, October 
27) of some of the benefits that his profession, as well as the pub- 
lic at large, is to reap from the plan. Dr. Doyen says that sev- 
eral years ago he was desirous of applying cinematography to the 
teaching of surgery, but the obstacles were then insurmountable. 
These obstacles no longer exist, and moving pictures of an actual 
operation performed indoors may now be obtained. Books can 
not take the place of such pictures. The most detailed descrip- 
tions, accompanied by diagrams and photographs, are insufficient. 
But if a typical operation be photographed with the cinemato- 
graph, it may be made clear in less than a minute to a thousand 
people where otherwise a whole lecture would be needed to ex- 
plain it to a small number of students seated close to the profes- 
sor. The doctor continues : 

" Medical literature has been loaded, little by little, with use- 
less discussions and insufficient descriptions that make it impossi- 
ble for us to appreciate new methods at their proper value. Even 
surgeons who are able to travel and visit the principal centers of 
learning can not always profit by their experience as they might 
desire to do. 

" The unfavorable conditions in which persons who witness a 
great operation are situated do not enable more than fifteen or 
twenty of them to follow with profit the technical details that are 
of chief interest to them. 

" It is necessary for the security of the patient to place the spec- 
tators at a distance of at least 2 meters \b% feet] ; the hands of 
the surgeon and his assistants hide a part of the field of view, and 
the most delicate maneuvers can be seen only by the operator 
himself. 

" Finally, it is not sufficient, if we wish to understand an oper- 
atory process, to see the operation performed by a surgeon who 
has studied under the originator of the process ; we must be pres- 
ent at one or several operations performed by the practitioner 
who has devised the technical details ; in a word, we must see the 
master himself. The surgeon is judged by his work, and the 
best illustrated publications can not reproduce the personality of 
the operator, which is his most important quality. 

" It is with the aim of filling this regrettable need in surgical 
instruction that I have studied the question of cinematographical 
reproduction. " 

The first demonstration of the teaching of surgery with the 
cinematograph was made before the members of the British Med- 
ical Association at their Edinburgh meeting in July. 1898. This 
demonstration, says Dr. Doyen, was conclusive, and the new 
method met with the approval of all the physicians present 
Since this first demonstration be has made many others success- 
fully at other scientific gatherings. There has just been an- 
nounced, moreover, the establishment, under the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine, of a course in technical operative surgery with cine- 
matographical illustrations. This course is not under Dr. Doyen 's 
superintendence, but is to be managed by other surgeons who 
claim priority in the application of his idea. This claim he in- 
dignantly repudiates, and the customary contest will doubtless 
enliven French medical circles for some time to come. At any 



rate, the method seems to have come to stay. Some of the bene- 
fits that will result from its adoption, according to the writer, are 
the ease with which students in far-off countries can familiarize 
themselves with the practise of the masters of surgical science ; 
the possibility of preserving the films indefinitely as records, 
forming a pictorial history of surgery ; the information that sur- 
geons can derive regarding their own operations, enabling them 
to correct errors and improve methods; and the possibility of 
giving the interested public, whom it would be injudicious to ad- 
mit to the operation itself, general ideas on the subject of surgical 
procedure. — Translation madejor The Literary Dickst. 



A PROPOSED CENTRIFUGAL RAILWAY. 

A SOMEWHAT startling proposal has been put forth by a 
man in Toledo, Ohio, in the way of a device for furnishing 
excitement at pleasure resorts.- It is yet in the preliminary stage, 
and as it seems possible that the excitement it will furnish may 
not be altogether productive of pleasure, 
the plan may never be carried out prac- 
tically. The following description and 
comments are from The Engineering 
News (November 9) : 

" An elevator takes the car with its pas- 
sengers to the top of a very steep 'tobog- 
gan slide. ' The car plunges down this and 




A ** CENTRIFUGAL CYCLE" KAILWAY. 

acquires such velocity as to run up and around the inner side of 
the loop of the vertical circle, and on emerging from this it runs 
down an incline to the foot of the elevator again. The centrif- 
ugal force will bold the car to the track and the people in their 
seats while they are scooting around the inside of the loop with 
their beads downward, according to the theories of the inventor ; 
and no doubt it would do so if all went well. If the car should 
not reach the required speed in passing around the curve, how- 
ever, the guide-wheels would prevent the car from falling, but 
the passengers might yield to the superior attractions of gravita- 
tion. A computation for centrifugal force, assuming the loop to 
be 40 feet in diameter, shows that the car would have to reach a 
velocity of at least 20 miles per hour at the top of the loop to keep 
its passengers from falling. Add to this the velocity it would 
acquire in running down the other side of the loop, dropping a 
vertical distance of 40 feet, and the speed at which it would strike 
the sharp curve on the level stretch would probably furnish an- 
other instalment of 'amusement ' to the passengers. Very likely 
the apparatus might be so arranged that the trip could be made 
without very great risk ; but he would be a sanguine man who 
would build one and take the chance that the public would pay 
for the 'amusement ' of riding over it and under it ; and so far as 
we can ascertain none has been actually constructed. 

"It is of interest to note that the idea of thi-» 'centrifugal rail- 
way ' is not wholly new. Something of the sort was suggested in 
the very early days of railways, and it is our impression that one 
was actually constructed and was illustrated in one of the techni- 
cal periodicals of that day. The reasons why the system did not 
attain popularity may be readily imagined." 
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THE GREAT GERMAN AIR-SHIP. 

THE great dirigible balloon now being built in Germany by 
Count von Zeppelin has already been referred to in these 
columns. A complete description of it was recently given by the 
inventor to a representative of Ueber Land und Meer. The 
count's air-ship, as will be remembered, is a combination of nu- 
merous separate balloons contained in a huge aluminum cage. 
Our quotations are from a condensed translation in The Scientific 
American Supplement (November n). The air-ship is housed 
in a floating structure 500 feet long, 80 feet wide, 70 feet high, 
which contains offices, store-rooms, and sleeping apartments. It 
is anchored on Lake Constance, that the trials of the air-ship may 
be made in a large open space free of obstruction. Being an- 
chored at but one end, the structure shifts position like a weather- 
cock and the ship will thus, when it ascends, avoid collision with 
the sides of the house. Owing to the violent storms prevalent on 
the lake, special precautions have been taken to secure the float. 
It broke loose several times, and has now been anchored to a 
block of cement weighing 4 >£ tons, by steel hawsers 250 feet long. 
We quote the following description of the great air-ship itself : 

" The air-ship now in the course of erection within- this struc- 
ture is 410 feet long. The supporting body is a cylinder 39 feet 
in diameter, the ends being tapered so as to offer the least possi- 
ble resistance to the air. The skeleton frame of this cylinder is 
composed of aluminum. Sixteen ring's separated from one an- 
other 26 feet hold the framework together. These rings are not 
circular, but form a twenty-four-sided polygon ; their shape is 
determined by numerous strong aluminum wires radiating from 
a central circle like the spokes of a bicycle-wheel. Horizontal 
bars are used to hold the rings together. The entire framework 
will be surrounded by a netting of ramie-fiber cord, remarkable 
for its great toughness and tensile strength. Within the frame- 
work and on each side of the rings a similar netting will be dis- 
posed. 

"The sixteen rings divide the cylinder into seventeen compart- 
ments, as it were, each of which will contain a balloon or gas-bag. 
If one of these seventeen independent balloons be injured, the 
others will remain intact and will still support the air-ship. The 
principle evidently resembles that of the water-tight compart- 
ments of a steamship. But the system is far safer than that em- 
ployed in vessels, for no connecting doors or openings are used. 

"The balloons are made of a light, but tough and impenetrable, 
cotton fabric covered with a gas-tight rubber composition. The 
aluminum framework is still further protected by an outer water- 
tight envelope wh ich serves chiefly to protect the balloons from the 
direct rays of the sun and from rain. The ramie netting serves 
the purpose of separating the balloons from one another and from 
the outer envelope. 

"The balloons will have a capacity of 351,150 cubic feet, and 
will be filled with hydrogen gas kept under pressure in cast-iron 
cylinders, each of which contains 175 cubic feet. Two thousand 
cylinders will, therefore, be required. The cylinders will be 
stored on a float which will be towed to the housing when the 
balloons are to be inflated." 

Since a cubic meter of gas (1.3 cubic yards) will raise not more 
than a kilogram (2.2 pounds), the balloons when filled should 
have a buoyancy power of about 20,000 pounds. 

The inventor is confident that this huge body can be properly 
controlled and that it will not prove unwieldy. Says the writer : 

"This, in brief, is the general construction of the supporting 
part of the contrivance. 

" Every moving body, such as a ship or bicycle, can be steered. 
That it has hitherto been impossible to direct an air-ship is due 
partly to the form adopted in the construction, partly to insuffi- 
cient motive power, and inadequate steering appliances. Count 
von Zeppelin claims to have remedied all these faults. He will 
drive his air-ship backward or forward by four aluminum pro- 
pellers, a pair of which will be mounted at each end of the cylin- 
drical body, somewhat below the central axis. The ship will be 
steered by rudders placed at the front and rear ends. 



"Rigidly connected with the balloon cylinder are two alumi- 
num cars, each located beneath a pair of propellers. These cars 
are 21.32 feet long, 5.96 feet wide, 3.28 feet high, and taper from 
top to bottom. Beneath the bottom of each car are wheels pro- 
vided with coiled springs which deaden the shock when the air- 
ship strikes the ground and set the wheels in motion. In each 
car is a benzin motor, developing from 12 to 15 indicated horse- 
power, by means of which the propellers are driven. The con- 
nection between the propellers and the motors consists of gearing 
and of driving-shafts passing through Mannesmann seamless 
steel tubes. Variations in the position of the framework can be 
compensated for by means of two movable joint couplings. 

"Benzin is the most suitable motive power for aerial naviga- 
tion. Electricity can not be used, for the necessary accumula- 
tors are far too heavy. Hydrocarbon vapors, to be sure, are 
highly inflammable, and their use in air-ships provided with gas- 
bags is therefore attended with much danger* But the benzin 
motors, in the present instance, have been so carefully constructed 
that there is no danger of fire. Moreover, the lower side of the 
balloon-cylinder immediately above the cars has been covered 
with fireproof material. The cars are connected by a passage two 
feet wide which rest on T-rails and which are tied together with 
aluminum wire. The crew of five men can thus pass from one 
car to the other. Beneath the cars and connecting passage a 
cable is loosely suspended, to which a sliding weight is secured. 
By adjusting the position of the weight the ends of the ship can 
be raised or lowered. When the weight is shifted to the rear, 
the forward end of the air-ship is raised, and the air pressing on 
the under surface, as in a kite, will force the vessel upward. 
When the weight is shifted to the front, the rear end is elevated, 
and the ship will descend owing to the pressure of the air on its 
upper surface. 

"The first trials of the ship are soon to be made. The support- 
ing cylindrical body is almost completed ; and only the pointed 
ends are still to be placed in position. The cars, motors, pro- 
pellers, and accessory apparatus will be shipped to the housing 
ready to be mounted, an operation which will require but a few 
days. " 



Church Bells Of Steel.— The word "bell-metal," which 
has always signified the type of bronze generally used for casting 
large bells, will have to receive a new definition if the popularity 
of cast-steel bells continues to increase. According to M. L. 
Reverchon, who writes of them in La Nature (Paris, October 
28) , cast steel is growing in favor, even for large church-bells, 
being superior to bronze in sonority and solidity, and withal 
much less expensive. Says M. Reverchon : 

"The papers have recently noted the installation, at the Lu- 
theran Church of St. George at Berlin, of three cast-steel bells of 
a total weight of 17,634 kilograms [about 19 tons] and a price of 
25,200 francs [$5,040]. In Prance, where we have not ventured 
to use steel except for very small bells less than 100 kilograms 
[220 pounds] in weight, this seems somewhat extraordinary. It 
is nevertheless a long time since the 'Bochumer Verein ' began to 
make these bells, and they are found everywhere except in 
Fiance 

"During the forty- five years that have passed since the date of 
this invention, the Bochum bells have been sent over the world 
by thousands. Their success has been the greater in that they 
harmonize perfectly with their bronze neighbors and predecessors 
in the same bell-towers. Add to this the not less appreciable 
good quality of cheapness, and also that their tone carries farther 
and that they are more solid, and we should not be astonished 
that they were selected by the Berlin church. " 

Steel bells, we are told by the writer, are of almost exactly the 
same shape as the ordinary bronze bell, but from the table that 
he gives it maybe seen that of two bells giving the same note the 
steel one is always of greater diameter and generally heavier. 
With the larger bells, however, the two types are more nearly 
equal, and the steel bells may even weigh considerably less than 
their bell-metal brothers. — Translation made for The Literary 
Digest. 
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RECENT TRIALS OF THE HOLLAND BOAT. 

DURING the war with Spain the Holland submarine boat and 
its achievements were objects o£ very wide public interest. 
Since that time the boat has been somewhat lost sight of ; but its 
owners have been busy in perfecting and testing it. An account 
of the recent performances of the craft in Peconic Bay. Long 
Island, appears in The Electrical World and Engineer (No- 
vember 4). The Government's inspectors have since recom- 
mended the purchase of the boat and declared that it has satis- 
factorily met the tests. 

"The prolonged trials over the measured course at Peconic 
Bay and in the waters of that vicinity have, it is stated, yielded 
results beyond those anticipated. It has been ascertained that 
she can remain twenty-four hours submerged without danger of 
asphyxiating her crew of six and the torpedo-man, and that her 
radius of action under water at five miles an hour is easily six 



months. Those born from June to November are taller, but the 
tallest are born in August. The investigations of Wahl. in Den- 
mark, and Wretlind, in Gothenburg, and especially those of Mai- 
ling-Hausen in Copenhagen, on the deaf, show that the length of 
body of boys from March till August increases greatly, but very 
little from September to February." Dr. Macdonald attributes 
this fact to some extent to economic conditions, for a child born 
in summer has generally better food and air. 



WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY TESTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 

FOLLOWING closely upon Signor Marconi's noteworthy suc- 
cess with wireless telegraphy during the Dewey celebration 
and the international yacht races, comes an official test of his 
system by the Navy Department. The official report of the 
board appointed to supervise the test has not yet been published. 




TRIAL RUN OF HOLLAND BOAT OVER TWO-MILE COURSE, PECONIC BAY. 



hours. The most interesting tests have been made at depths of 
twenty feet, the deepest obtainable in the bay. The diagram 
herewith, the first that has been given out for publication, shows 
her run of October 11, over the two-mile course, and the scale in 
feet indicates also the degree of submersion at each stage of the 
test. The officer in the conning tower having submerged her 
about ten feet and taken his bearings, carefully brought her to the 
course at 10:11.10. It will be seen that by the time she bad 
reached the buoy at the end of the first mile there bad been a 
slight deflection. This being instantly rectified by a momentary 
rise to the surface, she plunged under again, made an absolutely 
straight run for the second mile, reaching the two-mile buoy at 
10 : 36, when she discharged her torpedo at the circular mark 
ahead, made her turn, and was well on the homeward run by 
10:41. As the mark in actual warfare would be a huge vessel, 
probably broadside on, our readers can judge for themselves the 
likelihood of a hit under these or analogous conditions." 



Influence of the Time of Birth upon One's 

Height. — The children that first see the light in summer are 
taller than those born in any other season ; so we are told by Dr. 
Macdonald in Child Study. "According to Combe," he says, 
"boys born in the months of September, October, November, 
December, January, and February are not so tall as those born in 
other months. Those born in November are the shortest. Those 
born in July are the tallest. Girls, according to the same author- 
ity, born in December, January, February, March, April, and 
May show a less length of body than those born in the remaining 



but the following account of some of the results appears in Elec- 
tricity : 

"The war-ships employed were the cruiser New York and the 
battle-ship Massachusetts. Aboard the former were Lieutenant- 
Commander Newton, the senior officer of the commission, and 
Mr. Marconi, while Lieutenant Hill was on the Massachusetts 
and Lieutenant Blish had charge of a wireless telegraphy station 
at the Highlands of Navesink. The apparatus made use of was 
that brought over by Mr. Marconi, or the same that was em- 
ployed in reporting the international yacht races. The vertical 
wires were in each instance about 150 feet in height, and on the 
first day of the trial messages were exchanged between the two 
war-ships up to a distance of thirty-six miles ; further than this 
the wireless messages failed to carry. An interesting feature of 
the test was the interrupting of messages sent between the war- 
ships by messages sent from the Navesink Highlands' station. 
As was to have been expected, when messages were sent simul- 
taneously from Navesink and the Massachusetts to the New 
York the Morse signals recorded on the tape of the receiver were 
indiscriminately ticked off and were absolutely unintelligible. 
In a recent communication to the Navy Department Mr. Marconi, 
referring to the interference test as well as to other matters, said : 

"'With reference to the tests of my system which are now 
being carried out under your supervision, I wish to state : 

"'First— That the installation fitted up at the Navesink High- 
lands Lighthouse has been installed to meet the wish expressed 
by various members of your board in order to facilitate their in- 
vestigations, but I want it to be understood that the instruments 
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now at the station are not as efficient (being of an earlier type 
and intended for short-distance demonstrations) as those installed 
on the New York and Massachusetts, and results obtained at 
that station can not be taken as a test of the system in its present 
state. 

"'Second — Having consulted with my partners, I regret to be 
unable to give a demonstration of the devices I use for preventing 
interference, and of the system employed for tuning or syntoni- 
zing the instruments. The reasons why I can not give such dem- 
onstrations are : 

"'(<*) The means employed are not yet completely patented 
and protected. 

"'(£) Insufficient material and instruments here with me to 
give full demonstration. 

'"(f) No detailed information from the United States Navy 
Department was received by my company prior to my departure 
from England, as to the extent of the demonstrations required. 

'"Since I last had the pleasure of meeting you, I have received 
advices from London to the effect that the British Government 
has decided to make use of my system in the present South 
African war and also on the fleet. This necessitates my company 
supplying to the British Government a large number of instru- 
ments and expert assistants, and also further necessitates my 
early return to Europe. I shall therefore be unable to continue 
the tests for the United States Navy Department after Wednes- 
day." 

From what precedes, it will be seen that the tests were not 
altogether complete, altho, perhaps, as satisfactory as could be 
expected as far as they went. Electricity believes that the sys- 
tem will be adopted in the navy. It goes on to say : 

" The Board of Experts appointed by the Navy Department to 
conduct the trial met on November 3 at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and drew up a report which has been forwarded to Washington 
and which is said to be highly favorable to wireless telegraphy as 
a means of signaling between vessels at sea. In view of this fact 
it will not be surprising if the system is ultimately adopted by 
the Navy Department, providing, of course, satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made with Mr. Marconi or the company he repre- 
sents for its use. " 

According to The Call (San Francisco, November 11), the suc- 
cess of the Marconi system is about to bear fruit in at least two 
different directions. One of these is a plan to arrange for com- 
munication among the islands of the West Indies, and the other 
is for opening communication along the coast of Labrador. It is 
said that some twelve thousand fishermen of Newfoundland em- 
bark every year in the fleet that goes to that coast, and there has 
long been a demand for some means of communication between 
them during the fishing season. By means of wireless telegraphy 
communication can be established and notice given where the 
best fishing is to be found, and where shipwrecks occur and men 
are in need of assistance. 



THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

It is to be hoped that none of the British army officers who have been 
criticizing the conduct of the Americans in Luzon were in Ladysnrth when 
it happened. — The Chicago Record. 

A new substance has been discovered that gives off in large quantities the 
curious rays called from their discoverer 41 Becquerel rays,*' which have 
much in common with the electrically excited " X-rays." As announced by 
M. Violle before the Paris Academy of Science (October 16) the new metal, 
like polonium and radium (two other newly discovered "radiant metals") 
is obtained from pitchblende and is allied to titanium. ** It has," he says, 
"a radiating power incomparably more intense than that of uranium." 

" Potatoes contain a poison known as solan in," says The Sanitary Mome y 
Fargo, N. Dak., November. ** New potatoes contain comparatively little 
of this poison unless they grow above the surface of the ground and have a 
green skin, when they are generally known to be poisonous. It is not, how- 
ever, generally known that old potatoes contain much more of this poison- 
ous principle — solanin— and many cases of serious poisoning have occurred 
tn late summer, when old potatoes are used. In 1892 and 1893, there was al- 
most wholesale poisoning among the troops of the German army. The 
symptoms were frontal headache, colic, diarrhoea, vomiting, weakness, and 
slight stupor and in some cases dilatation of the pupils. Meyer investigated 
the case and found in old potatoes, kept in a damp place, and beginning to 
sprout, twenty-four times as much solanin as in new potatoes. When us- 
ing old potatoes in June and July, it will be well to keep this fact in mind." 



"IS THE ARMOR OF COD WEARING OUT?" 

ATTENTIVE readers of the religious press can hardly fail to 
note a general lament over the decrease in conversions and 
in admissions to membership in the various evangelical denomi- 
nations. The commonest of the many reasons suggested for this 
is that old methods and old theology have worn out — some even 
say to tatters — and a new style of church life is demanded, an 
"up-to-date Gospel." Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, however, is not 

one of those who 
He 




take this view, 
thinks the 



'old 



RLV. DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 



lights " are the best, 
and that a Gospel 
that could convert 
the Roman empire 
and subdue the bar- 
barian hordes of the 
North can subdue 
the Vandals and the 
Philistines of to- 
day. He says (in 
The Independent, 
November a) : 

" No one can read 
the New Testament 
honestly without 
seeing what the 
methods of the 
early Apostles were. 
They believed in 
prayer- meetings ; 

they preached a simple but very rousing gospel of repentance 
of sin and faith in Jesus Christ ; they bad a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit ; they strove to save souls and to bless their fellow men 
by deeds of practical beneficence. In fighting sin and error 
and human misery, their greatest leader exhorted them to 'put 
on the whole armor of God. ' The weapons of that panoply 
were 'truth ' and 'righteousness ' and a 'shield of faith ' and 'the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God ' ; and these were 
to be backed up by prayer and supplication in the Spirit. Eigh- 
teen centuries have rolled away ; but the Holy Spirit has not 
changed, the Bible has not changed, human nature has not 
changed ; and yet we are told that the methods and weapons of 
these successful early Christians have worn out, and this age of 
advancement demands something new. ' " 

Dr. Cuyler calls attention to the fact that the Wesleys in Eng- 
land, Edwards and Whi tefield and the Cumberland Presbyterians 
in America, and all the great evangelical movements of the past 
hundred years have obtained their great successes through the 
apostolic method of " widespread prayer and widespread preach- 
ing of the great central evangelical truths. " Dr. Cuyler does not 
question the great usefulness of " institutional churches, * with 
their practise of what he calls the Christian Socialism of the 
Apostolic church. Indeed, he calls attention to the fact that the 
chief pioneer in institutional methods was the prince of old- 
fashioned Gospel preachers, Charles H. Spurgeon. But he did 
not offer these benevolent adjuncts as substitutes for the Gospel ; 
be strictly, subordinated the physical ministry to the spiritual. 
Dr. Cuyler continues : 

" No one who carefully observes the state of things in our land 
will seek to belittle the difficulties which evangelical religion has 
to contend with. Worldly prosperity has demoralized multitudes 
of rich church-members, and the gulf between wealth and poverty 
is widening. Brains and culture in our colleges are increasingly 
drawn into other pursuits than the pulpit. There is a lowering of 
the observance of God's day, and hundreds of thousands of im- 
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mortal beings bury their souls every Sabbath morning under the 
unclean blankets of a godless Sunday press. I fear, too, that 
household religion is at a lower ebb than formerly, and family 
worship is too much neglected or made an empty form. The at- 
mosphere is charged with skepticism and the young breathe in 

the malaria 

"This is no time for a blind and boastful optimism ; neither is 
it a time for a blear-eyed and blasting' pessimism. Let us face 
painful facts — not as cowards or as compromisers with error or as 
carelessly content to see things grow worse. If the artful ad- 
versary can persuade Christ's churches that the old Gospel-armor, 
wielded with such mighty power by the Wesleys, the Whitefields. 
the Guthries, the Finneys, the Lyman Beechers, and the Spur- 
geons, is wearing out, then there might well be a jubilee in bell 
over our suicidal folly ! May God in His infinite mercy forbid !" 



THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. 

COMTE'S philosophical and religious ideas have been able to 
enlist the sympathy and to a great extent the adherence of 
such bright minds among the English as George Eliot, John 
Stuart Mill, Frederic Harrison, the recently deceased Congreve, 
and others; and for this reason, if for no other, an outline of 
Positivist teachings and form of- service is of interest. Such a 
description is given by the German theologian, Dr. Gerhard A. 
Wauer, in the Welt (Leipsic, No. 40) from which we take the 
following details : 

On a recent visit to London the writer. Dr. Wauer, attended 
the services in the Church of Humanity, the meeting-house of the 
Positivists. Their temple is a small hall, on one side of which 
are found large cases of books, and on the other, near an altar- 
table, a picture of the Sistine Madonna. To the right were a 
reading- desk and a small pulpit, near which was a marble bust of 
Comte. Around the room, on brackets, were pictures of men — 
and in one case that of a woman, namely, Heloise — who had 
been conspicuous for their services to humanity. Above the fire- 
place were the words : " Let us praise only famous men " ; and by 
the side of it the date according to the Positivist calendar, namely, 
23 of Csesar, in the year m, the beginning of the era of these peo- 
ple being the French Revolution, and each month, week, and day 
being dedicated to the memory of some friend of humanity. 

The services opened with a prelude and were conducted by Dr. 
Congreve, as the priest of humanity. -A simple but rather com- 
plete liturgy was used, in which the sacred formula of Positivism 
opened, namely. Love as an impelling motive. Order as the foun- 
dation, and Progress as the aim of the society. Then followed 
an address in which the service of humanity was held up as the 
highest aim for the ambitions of mankind. This was followed by 
the reading of Acts xxv., and by three prayers, for the family, for 
the state, and for the Western nations. Another address followed 
discussing the merits of Ccesar, to whom the month was dedicated ; 
of Trajan, to whom the week, and of Augustus, to whom the day 
was sacred. 

Comte. the founder of this philosophy and religion, was born in 
1798 in Paris, and received his first training in an atheistic col- 
lege. In 1826 he began to deliver his lectures on philosophy. He 
regarded as the chief comer-stone of bis system the discovery of 
the " sociological law " that man engages in theological schemes 
only in the first and lowest stage of his development ; that in the 
second or metaphysical or abstract stage, be puts abstract ideas in 
the place of supernatural things ; and that only in the last or third 
stage does he throw aside all speculations on matters that do not 
fall within the province of his experience. This Positivist stage, 
for mankind as such, began with the era of the French Revolution 
and was definitely inaugurated in the year 1855, when Comte au- 
thoritatively declared his teachings to be a religious system. 
With the exclusion of all speculation on matters outside of expe- 
rience, naturally all such sciences as logic, metaphysics, theology, 
etc.. fall away. The basis for everything is mathematics, or the 
science of space and time, followed by the sciences of the mate- 
rial and the inorganic world, such as astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry ; then by those of humanity, such as biology, sociology, 
and morals, the whole resulting in a hierarchy of the sciences 
upon which Comte laid great stress. 

The religion of Comte is only indirectly connected with his 



philosophical scheme, and is probably best expressed in the 
"Catechisme Positiviste." By the term religion, the author un- 
derstood merely the harmonious relation among mankind in love 
and faith, the latter implying the subordination of reason to out- 
ward order. The humanity, both of the present, the past, and 
the future, constitutes the "great being," which is the only exist- 
ing reality. All individual existences are but an abstraction 
from this and have an objective existence only here upon earth ; 
while, after death, the subjective, immortal existence begins for 
at least those creatures who serve the essence of mankind for the 
purpose of perfecting it. All individual mistakes and errors will 
be forgotten in an eternal death, but all the existences will find 
their importance in their relations to that one true being ; and the 
purpose of our thought should be to recognize that and to love it, 
and through such a cultus to ennoble and elevate ourselves. The 
religious relation of the individual to this great being is that of 
absolute dependence. The whole of humanity is best personified 
in woman, so that the first object of the cult in detail is the 
mother, and secondarily the sister and the daughter. The last 
sacrament, that of incorporation into subjective mankind, into the 
great being, is performed seven years after death, at the side of 
the coffin. The public cult includes thu adoration of all the 
great representatives of the cause of humanity, and the thir- 
teen months of the Positivist calendar (each of twenty-eight 
days) are dedicated to such men as Moses, the founder of theoc- 
racy ; St. Paul, founder of Catholicism ; Charlemagne, founder of 
feudalism ; Frederick the Great, founder of modern political sys- 
tems, etc. — Translation made /ortHt Literary Digest. 



RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN THE PHIL- 
LI PPINES. 

THE religious situation in the Philippines, says The Outlook 
(November 11) , reminds one of conditions in Europe during 
the fifteenth century. There is one predominant church, and the 
ancient orders of monks, whose active influence on society has al- 
most wholly passed away in other parts of the world, flourish to such 
a degree as almost to constitute a theocracy, limited of late, how- 
ever, by the bitter hostility of the Filipinos. Indeed the latter's 
chief political idea, says the writer, has been the expulsion of the 
monks, though President Schurman has borne testimony to the 
sincere adherence of the Filipino leaders to the Roman Catholic 
church. 

A recent writer to The Outlook, Mr. W. A. Chester, of Manila, 
makes the statement that the Jesuits — who are neither monks nor 
friars — have been the only religious order prominent in instituting 
efforts in behalf of education in the archipelago, and to this order 
belongs the Astronomical Observatory, which is of high rank. 
The Outlook continues : 

"It may surprise some of our readers to learn that a college was 
founded in Manila before Harvard or Yale — earlier, indeed, than 
the common school of New England. St Joseph's College was 
established in 159s, and graduated its first class in 1601. Prior to 
1768 it was in charge and under the control of the Jesuits, who 
were made trustees of the institution by its donors at the time of 
its creation. When the Jesuits were expelled from Spain and its 
colonies, the governor-general declared the property of the col- 
lege forfeited, and converted the buildings into barracks for his 
soldiers. An appeal being taken to the crown, the action of the 
governor-general was reversed, and the college placed under con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Church of Manila. At the present time 
this most ancient seat of learning in the new America is largely 
devoted to medicine and pharmacy." 

"The first Protestant service," we are further told, "ever held 
in Manila was on the morning of Christmas, 1898, conducted by 
Chaplain Pierce, who ever since, except during the outbreak in 
Manila, has read the Episcopal service twice every Sunday. On 
Sunday Presbyterian services are held in the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association's tent. At all the Protestant services the sing- 
ing is especially noteworthy. The Filipinos are natural musi- 
cians, and they already sing our hymns with a refreshing 
enthusiasm." 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN PUERTO RICO. 

REV. DR. H. K. CARROLL, late United States special 
commissioner to Puerto Rico, writes in The Independent 
(November a) of the religious problems presented by the new 
regime in that island. The course of the government, which, he 
remarks, is fortunately neither Catholic nor Protestant, was 
clearly marked out for it from the first. The priests have hitherto 
relied on the state for support, but the church must at once be 
disestablished, not because it is Catholic, but because the con- 
stitution permits no union of church and state. The administra- 
tor of the diocese indeed pleaded for a delay until a transition 
could be effected to a voluntary basis ; and while his zeal was 
natural and proper, says Dr. Carroll, the disestablishment bad 
already taken place the moment the American Government had 
assumed control. He says : 

"General Brooke's first order as governor-general did not name 
the church ; bnt in declaring that the existing system of laws 
would be retained in so far as it was not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it virtually disestablished the church 
and nullified all those laws which give it exclusive privileges. 
The Insular Advisory Commission has brought upon itself the 
criticism of the Catholic press of this country for proposing that 
priests and nuns be allowed to marry. It had in mind, doubt- 
less, the provision of the civil code in the chapter on marriage, 
which prohibits priests and religieuse from marrying. The pro- 
hibition was a natural one under a Catholic government. The 
marriage of such persons would be a scandal to all good Catho- 
lics, and no government representing both church and state could 
tolerate it. It would bring reproach upon the state as well as 
upon the church. Under our system celibacy is simply a matter 
of church regulation. Ecclesiastical authorities can enforce it or 
not, as they see fit ; but our Government can make no law com- 
manding either obedience or disobedience to it. That provision 
of the Spanish code is, therefore, really of no effect ; neither is 
that other provision, changed by General Henry, requiring all 
Catholics to be married according to the ecclesiastical form. No 
one can be debarred from civil marriage in Puerto Rico by reason 
of any church connection, vocation, or regulation. " 

These and similar questions are settling themselves without act 
of Congress, says Dr. Carroll ; but there are other problems in- 
volving property which are not so easy of solution. The church, 
tho it does not claim any property rights in the cemeteries, which 
were purchased and maintained by the municipalities, does claim 
control over burials in the consecrated portions, basing its right 
on immemorial usage. What is the right of the church and what 
is the right of the state under the new conditions? As this and 
similar problems are likely to arise in other outstanding posses- 
sions of the United States, the question assumes more importance 
than would otherwise be the case. Says Dr. Carroll : 

"The cemetery is not only the place where those who die may 
be buried, but where they must be buried. Persons may or may 
not use the church while they live. They can exercise choice and 
stay away from it, if they prefer, but there is no choice as to 
burial. That is compulsory. Here is a cemetery created and 
maintained at the expense of all taxpayers in the district. It is 
admitted that the title is vested in the municipality. Can it be 
lawful to refuse burial to any inhabitant, simply because the 
parish priest will not certify that he is entitled to ecclesiastical 
sepulture? General Henry was satisfied that the claim of the 
church was good, and issued an order instructing municipalities 
to allow the priest to indicate those entitled to burial in conse- 
crated ground. He also obliged the municipalities to keep the 
cemeteries in proper condition. This would seem to be contrary 
to the principle of our Constitution. If the cemeteries are civil 
property, should the church be allowed to intervene and forbid 
some to be buried within their walls? If the church, on the other 
hand, has the right of control over burials, over, in fact, the only 
use which a cemetery can have, ought it not to provide for its 
maintenance? In answering these questions the peculiar circum- 
stances must be fully considered. I am not sure as to the right 
answer. The city receives all the burial rents and returns, which 



are sufficient to keep the grounds in condition. But I am doubt- 
ful as to the expediency of dual control." 

The maintenance of separate burial-grounds will not solve the 
problem, says Dr. Carroll, for the obvious reason that it would 
not be lawful to turn the cemeteries over entirely to the church : 

"They are public property and can not be alienated, tho they 
might possibly be sold. If this were done, burial might be left 
to church or corporate or private initiative ; but Spanish people 
are not accustomed to this system. The municipalities could 
gradually provide new grounds open to all, leaving existing 
cemeteries chiefly to Catholic use. If neither of these solutions is 
accepted, the opening of municipal cemeteries to all, allowing in- 
dividual Catholic graves to be consecrated, might conserve all in- 
terests and rights. This is the plan substantially adapted by the 
Mexican Government." 

The most important religious issue which the Government has 
to face in Puerto Rico — as in the Philippines as well — is the ques- 
tion of church property. At the outset Dr. Carroll hastens to 
correct the common misimpression that the Roman Catholic 
church in Puerto Rico is rolling in wealth. There is but little 
ecclesiastical property in the island, he says. The church has no 
profitable lands, and the church buildings would not be regarded 
as costly in America. The furnishings of even the cathedral in 
San Juan are very modest. The church, however, has no re- 
corded titles to either the lands or buildings, since registry of 
titles is not obligatory under Spanish law, and it was never 
thought necessary to certify an ownership which was universally 
understood. The churches, however, were built in nearly every 
instance by public money, raised through taxation by the munici- 
pality. Under the law, a citizen was not at liberty to refuse to 
provide in this manner for the church. Thus there is a quasi- 
municipal or a quasi-religious ownership — according to which 
horn of the dilemma is chosen — involving a problem very difficult 
to solve with absolute justice to all the interests involved. Vitu- 
peration, prejudice, and rash, one-sided judgment of the delicate 
issues involved will not help forward the question to a true solu- 
tion. Says Dr. Carroll : 

" In the disposal of these churches a legal question is involved. 
They are claimed both by the church and the municipal corpora- 
tions. The latter seem inclined in some instances to demand 
rental for the use of the churches. The legal claim of the church 
is based by some of the priests on a provision of the religious 
constitution of Spain, which, it is said, makes all churches, no 
matter by whom built, the property of the church when dedicated. 
The Treaty of Paris requires the United States to respect the 
claims of individuals, ecclesiastical and other corporations to 
property in the island. Manifestly the legal question can not bo 
settled without careful investigation by a judicial commission or 
properly constituted court. 

" But the equity of the case seems to me perfectly clear. These 
churches were built for Catholic worship, and for no other. They 
were built by Catholic communities; they were dedicated to 
Catholic worship ; the state made annual appropriations for min- 
isters to serve them ; the municipalities kept them in repair ; the 
priests were employees of the state, under the control of their 
bishop, and conducted the services according to the rules of the 
church. To deprive the church of this property now that the 
relations of church and state are dissolved, in face of the fact that 
it was not lawful to register it while church and state were united, 
would be, as it seems to me, a virtual act of confiscation. This 
property was unquestionably consecrated by the church for 
church puproses ; it was so designed by the state ; formal transfer 
was not made because it was thought unnecessary; those who 
paid the money were Catholics either by profession or preference, 
with very few exceptions, and they expected that Catholic wor- 
ship would always be celebrated in these churches. " 



A Doukhobor Prayer.— The sufferings and exile of the 
interesting people called the Doukhobors, and the fact that Count 
Tolstoy has made them the beneficiaries of the proceeds of his 
new novel " Resurrection," have brought them prominently before 
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the eyes of the world. One of them, named Nicholas Posnia- 
kobb, was recently flogged most cruelly by the Cossacks (says 
The Advance, November 9) , not for any misdeed, but simply as 
a Doukhobor. Like Paul and Silas after their scourging at 
Philippi. the physical pain and humiliation only served to make 
more clear the light within, and the following prayer, so beauti- 
ful that it was taken down by one of the disciples, was sung by 
him three times while the cruel scourge was falling on his bleed- 
ing back : 

"Lord, my Savior, Thou art my light! whom shall I fear? The 
Lord Himself watches over my life ; of whom shall I be afraid ? 
Tho they bring my flesh to harm, my enemies shall be put to 
shame. Let mine enemies rise up against me, yet will I not fear 
this ; tho a host should rise up against me, my trust is in the 
Lord. My father and my mother deserted me in my infancy. 
My Savior took me up and gave me life and prosperity. Place 
me. O Lord, in the way of truth by Thy holy law. Let not mine 
enemy trouble me ! I trust in the life to come, but do not leave 
me in this life, O Lord, to the hands of the ungodly. Cover me, 
O Lord, with Thy right arm from all lying slanderers. Let my 
head now be lifted up against all terrible enemies. I offer with 
my heart a sacrifice. I call upon Thee, O Lord, in the psalms of 
those who serve. With my heart and soul I cling to Thee ; let 
me in truth not be confounded, for my trust is in God ! To our 
God be glory ! " 

Why does God permit such suffering as this ? asks The Ad- 
vance. And it finds a sufficient explanation of this and the mul- 
titudinous tribulations of life in the spirit displayed in the prayer 
itself — the heroic discipline of being made perfect through suffer- 
ing. 

WHY DR. LYMAN ABBOTT IS NOT A UNI- 
VERSALIST. 

AT the recent General Convention of the Universalist Church 
in Boston, Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the course of an address 
delivered on the "Interdenominational Evening," gave his rea- 
sons for not believing in the doctrine of universal salvation. 
Speaking as a liberal Congregationalist, be said that modern 
Congregationalism does not accept the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment as preached by Jonathan Edwards in the last century. Per- 
sonally he himself absolutely disowned it. He says (we quote 
from a reprint of his address in The Independent, November 1 1) : 

" I do not believe that any one of God's creatures will be kept 
by God in eternal ozistence simply that he may go on in sin and 
misery forever. The proposition has long since become spiri- 
tually unthinkable to me. I might perhaps believe that a soul 
could suffer eternally ; but I can not believe that any being that 
God ever made will be kept in existence by God that he may go 
on in sin eternally. 

"What was theold doctrine of eternal punishment? The Savoy 
Confession, up to about the middle of this century, was the rec- 
ognized expression of orthodox Congregationalism. Not that it 
was binding on orthodox Congregational ists ; but it was the only 
historic creed they possessed. Except in the matter of polity, 
and one or two minor matters, it was identical with the West- 
minister Confession of Faith ; and this was the substance of its 
statement : It declared that our first parents fell by eating the for- 
bidden fruit ; that, they being the root of all mankind, their guilt 
was imputed and their sinful and corrupted nature was conveyed 
to all their posterity ; that as a result we are ' utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good ' ; that from the race thus 
lost and ruined in the Fall, 'by the decree of God, for the mani- 
festation of His glory, some men and angels are predestined unto 
everlasting life, and others are foreordained to everlasting death ' ; 
that those not effectually called, God was pleased, ' for the glory 
of His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by, and to 
ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
His glorious justice ' ; and that those 'not elected, altho they may 
be called by the ministry of the Word, and may have some com- 
mon operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly come to Christ, 
and therefore can not be saved. ' 



"Specifically, and clause by clause, I disown that statement. 
. . . This doctrine is inconsistent with the character of a right- 
eous God. I might fear such a God ; I might tremble before such 
a God ; I might, because I was a coward, obey such a God ; but I 
could not reverence such a God. It is inconsistent with the faith 
that Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh, for it was not His 
nature to pass any by or to ordain any to dishonor and wrath. It 
is inconsistent with the Scripture ; inconsistent with the parable 
of the prodigal son, which is Christ's epitome of the Gospel ; in- 
consistent with the declaration of Paul that 'every knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess Jesus Christ to be the Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father ' ; inconsistent with the very chapters of 
Romans on which it is supposed to be founded, for they close with 
the declaration that 'God hath concluded all in unbelief, that he 
might have mercy upon all ' ; inconsistent with the splendid pic- 
ture John paints, of the time when every creature that is in heaven 
and on the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
shall give praise and glory to the God of their salvation." 

And yet, says Dr. Abbott, he is not a Universalist. With most 
liberal Congregationalists, he believes that "the ultimate fact in 
human life is the freedom of the individual will " : 

"I know that I can choose the good, and therefore I can choose 
the evil. What I find true in myself I believe to be true in every 
other man ; he can choose the good, and therefore he can choose 
the evil. And while I wistfully desire — yea, and sometimes de- 
voutly hope — that when the great drama of life here and hereafter 
is ended, all God's creatures will have chosen the good — I do not 
know. If I were a Calvinist, I should be a Universalist. If I 
believed that God could make all men righteous, I should be sure 
that He would make all men righteous ; otherwise He would not 
be a righteous God. But I start from the other pole. I begin 
with my own absolute freedom. I recognize as a fact, in my life, 
in my philosophy, and in my preaching, that, in the last analysis, 
the destiny of every man is in his own hands. Father may per- 
suade, mother may entice, influences may environ, God Himself 
may surround with all possible persuasions, but in the last analy- 
sis the destiny of every man is in his own bands. And what he 
will do with it I do not know. 

" Why, if God be good, has He made a world in which there is 
sin ? Why has He not made a world sinless ? Could He not ? 
Certainly ; He not only could. He has. The birds are sinless. 
But He could not make a world in which are free moral agents 
able to choose the good without giving them at the same time 
power to choose the evil. Power to choose the one is power to 
choose the other ; and a world in which there are some men who 
choose shame, dishonor, sin, and death, is a better world, I dare 
to say, than a world made of machines that could choose neither 
the good nor the evil. " 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

THE Northfield Extension Movement has secured control of The Record of 
Christian Wort, and after January that monthly will be issued at North- 
field, Mass., as the official organ of the movement, under the editorial 
charge of Mr. W. R. Moody. The Ncrth/ield Echoes will be continued as the 
organ for reporting the summer meetings at Northfield. This is due to a 
change of plans on the part of the management of the movement, and 
supersedes the announcement lately made by authority in these columns. 

THE "jubilee" convention of that rapidly growing body of Christians 
known as the " Disciples of Christ" was held in Cincinnati in the latter 
part of October. The city was thronged with visitors. The great com- 
munion service was particularly impressive, and was said by Dr. Clarlc. 
president of the Christian FCndeavor Society, to be the largest he had ever 
attended. The reports showed gains from all quarters both as to member- 
ship and practical church equipment. The Disciples now number almost 
1,200.000 communicants, and the value of their church property is in excess 
of $i8,otx>,ooo. The rate of increase in membership is twice the rate of in- 
crease of population in the United States. 

THE case of Dr. McGiffert, which was referred back for decision to the 
New York Presbytery by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
last spring, is still causing embarrassment. Dr. McGiffert was asked by 
the Presbytery to withdraw quietly from the Presbyterian ministry, but 
this he has been unwilling to do. He is said to have met the committee in 
the frank and kind spirit which characterized his letter to the Assembly, 
but on each occasion he has asserted that his utterances have been misun- 
derstood and that they do not constitute heresy as has been charged. The 
general opinion is that the Presbvtery will refer the case back to the 
General Assembly which meets next May at St Louis, and that that body 
will order • trial for heresy. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE CONTEST BETWEEN EVOLUTIONARY 
AND REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM. 

NO phase of European political life offers more interesting 
subjects for study than those afforded by the attitude of 
the Socialists in the different countries. In Germany,- Prance, 
Spain, and Austria, the revolutionary character of the party is 
to-day merely nominal, as a high degree of prosperity prevents 
the gathering of a sufficiently strong force to overthrow author- 
ity. In Russia, true Socialism hardly exists, but Communism 
prevails among the peasant farmers. What passes for Socialism 
in the Russian cities is merely an attempt to organize trade- 
unions. In Italy, the revolutionary character of the Socialists is 
still very much in evidence, for Italy has not yet emerged from 
her state of economic depression. In England the radical ten- 
dencies of Liberalism prevent the acceptance of revolutionary 
ideals. The tendency of the educated workingman to interest 
himself in practical politics is becoming stronger and stronger in 
Germany. Rosa Luxemburg describes the situation as follows 
in the Leipziger Volhs-Zeitung : 

"In 1 891, Vollmar was practically isolated in his endeavors to 
use the power of the Socialist Party for practical purposes by 
combining, when the opportunity offered, with other radical par- 
ties. Since then, every succeeding party congress has shown 
important desertions to Vollmar's side ; and not only must the 
quantity of these opportunists be considered, but their quality 
also arouses concern. Many of those comrades who warmly ad- 
vocate the so-called 'practical policy ' occupy important offices in 
the party. They are able to air their views as editors and legis- 
lators. Among the very men who should do most to combat the 
ruling classes and enlighten the laboring, masses, opportunism is 
most strongly represented." 

In the congress of Hanover this year, Eduard Bernstein boldly 
put his theory of evolution as against revolution to the vote, 
maintaining that the old doctrine that the masses are getting 
poorer and poorer can not be upheld. The program of the party 
and even its name should be changed. The "Party Pope," as 
Bebel is called, defeated Bernstein in a speech of six hours' dura- 
tion, and the revolutionary character is still outwardly main- 
tained, for the present at least. But the "Reformers" are very 
hopeful. Dr. David said : 

"We really need not be afraid to give up the theory of increased 
and increasing misery. It does not affect our doctrine that the 
workers must become the rulers. On the contrary, the better the 
condition of the proletariat, the sooner we will reach our goal. " 

And he indulged in the following bold statement : 

" According to Kautsky, the adherents of practical politics for- 
get that many parts of the world, where the great industrial es- 
tablishments are wanting, contain much misery. Now, this is 
most astonishing. We suddenly hear that the misery theory ap- 
plies to the districts not touched by highly capitalized industries 
(Gross Industrie) . Yet our program says that the misery of the 
masses is the result of the establishment of such industries. 
Kautsky, therefore, disproves his own views. " 

Most German papers believe that the split in this most power- 
ful proletarian organization has only temporarily been averted, 
and the German correspondents of papers in other countries also 
hold that opinion. The most significant fact is that the opponents 
of "Pops Bebel 's infallibility " are not, as formerly, ejected from 
the party. They have become too formidable for that. Justice, 
the English Vorwdrts, thinks this leniency dangerous, and is 
deeply hurt because Bernstein admires British advanced Liberal- 
ism and Radicalism. "In England," says Justice, "the educa- 
tion of the masses in the doctrines of pure Socialism is certainly 
necessary. " It adds : " It is really very strange what a corroding 



effect our political institutions and social arrangements have on 
many well-meaning and intelligent Socialists of the middle class 
from the Continent who settle among us. It all seems so free, 
after the drill-sergeant and blucher-boot methods to which they 
have been accustomed, that they overlook the truth that nowhere 
in the world is the class war carried on more relentlessly than in 
England by the dominant class. . . . Bernstein's notion that 
Socialism is the logical outcome of Liberalism is so utterly absurd 
that we are surprised that a man of his ability should have ac- 
cepted it even for a moment. " 

In France, as the Journal des Debats points out, the " Reform- 
ers " have already the upper hand, as they have managed to place 
some of their partizans in the ministry. Skilful attention to the 
German Emperor's wish to become the Laborer's Emperor 
(Arbeiter Kaiser), and adroit handling of the Socialist vote on 
the coming navy bill may give to the German Socialists also real 
political influence. The Spanish Socialists certainly mean to imi- 
tate their French brethren. The Madrid Epoca says : 

"The opportunism of the Socialist leaders at the congress of 
Madrid may be due to Spanish impatience. They may want a 
share in the administration before they are ripe for it. Again, 
they may regard the old bourgeois parties as crumbling, and may 
hope to replace them in the near future. In principle, of course, 
a fusion between the old parties and the Socialists is impossible. 
But in practise the congress has authorized alliances and coali- 
tions with other parties whenever advantages may be obtained 
thereby. " — Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



SOME FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 

THE Transvaal war is of no little financial interest. Great 
Britain's enormous wealth precludes all probability of her 
being hampered or even seriously affected by the necessity of pro- 
viding the necessary funds. Still, the sums required are formi- 
dable enough to have some effect upon the financial world. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has suggested a temporary increase 
of taxation, to enable Great Britain to "pay as she goes." But 
even Conservative papers object to this. The Transvaal, they 
think, whether annexed or not, can be saddled with the costs as 
* soon as the Jtoers are beaten. The London St. James' s Gazette 
says : 

" The Times hints that, in spite of all the manifest objections, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has insisted upon raising the 
^10.000,000 already asked for by levying additional taxation to 
that amount so as to pay our way out of current revenue. All 
we can say is that Sir Michael will have to be very persuasive 
indeed if he is to convince us, and the British taxpayer, that this 
is either necessary or wise. . . . The pro-Boers have said all 
along that this would be an ' unpopular war, ' and tho we do not 
go so far as to say that the taxpayers will object to war merely 
because they must pay for it out of current revenue, we have no 
doubt that this aspect of the matter will be 'rubbed in ' for all it 
is worth by the Little Englanders when they once more go on the 
stump 

" The obvious way of raising the money required is by treas- 
ury bills, thus increasing temporarily our floating, in contradis- 
tinction to our funded, debt ; this borrowing to be liquidated in 
accordance with the result of the war. The Transvaal can well 
afford to pay an indemnity, and nothing should be done, at pres- 
ent at any rate, except with that end in contemplation. A large 
issue of treasury bills is not only a convenient and easy way of 
obtaining the money, but it is also desirable in itself. . . . Some 
indirect taxes there are indeed which might be raised without 
much trouble, and it maybe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
simply wants to make the war an excuse for doing what ought in 
any case to be done for the sake of revenue and equalization of 
the incidence of taxation. But an addition to the income-tax 
would be resented, we are convinced ; and we should be unable 
to defend for a moment such a preposterous proposal unless there 
were European complications in prospect. " 
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The London Economist expresses itself in the main as follows : 

The increase of the income-tax by something like one-half per 
cent, is out of the question, as this would affect only one section 
of the population. The liquor and tobacco duties might, how- 
ever, be increased without injustice to any one. But there is no 
need for extra taxation. It is not the British taxpayer who has to 
pay for this war, but the Boers, whose ultimatum forced the war 
upon England. It may be said that, if the Transvaal is heavily 
taxed, the Uitlanders also will be made to pay. But why should 
not the persons pay in whose interest the war is carried on ? We 
have always been told that the mining industry would improve if 
the oppression of the Boer were removed. Moreover, of the $22,- 
000.000 income of the Transvaal, a great part is wasted on utterly 
unnecessary armaments. This may be put aside to pay the war 
debt. There must also have been much stealing on the part of 
the officials in this rotten Boer oligarchy, while it goes without 
saying that an English administration is free from corruption. 
Taken altogether, the Transvaal can well afford to pay a debt of 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

The Westminster Gazette, on the other hand, warns against 
such schemes. Referring to a letter signed "Financier," in The 
Times, it says : 

'"The Transvaal,' he tells us, 'is a rich state; the Uitlanders 
whom we are interfering to protect include a rich class who can 
well afford to pay for their deliverance ; an enormous amount of 
plunder is in the hands of the Boer oligarchy which the Uitland- 
ers have a right to, and which may properly be used to pay the 
debt which they are incurring to the British Government. ' If we 
want to persuade the world that we are seeking to lay hold of 
Naboth's vineyard we shall use language of this kind. The Uit- 
landers, it will be observed, are to pay nothing. It is to be as- 
sumed that the Boers owe them money, and payment by the 
Boers is to be taken in lieu of payment by them. Not only so, 
but individual Boers, according to this egregious correspondent, 
are to be treated as rebels and their private fortunes confiscated 
to the uttermost farthing. President Kruger and President 
Steyn are to be made responsible in their purses and in their 
persons 

"Tho it may not be wise, when we are at the beginning of a 
campaign, to anticipate any of the fruits of victory, it is certainly 
lawful to contemplate a settlement in which the Uitlanders shall 
contribute their fair share to the cost of their emancipation. But 
it is not lawful — it would, on the contrary, be outrageous, to re- 
gard the Transvaal as rich booty which the Boers will be made to 
hand over." 

The Vienna Neue Freie Presse points out that the excessive 
taxation of the gold-mining industry, which is customary in Brit- 
ish possessions, would not be permitted by the powers of the 
Transvaal is annexed, as more foreign capital is engaged on the 
Rand than British capital. The paper regards England as finan- 
cially a loser in this war. It says : 

"The South African Republic should not be underrated as a 
customer. In 1897, ber imports had already reached $67,000,000, 
of which nearly $45,000,000 went to Europe. England had the 
largest share in this, and British merchants will suffer no incon- 
siderable decrease in their business. Other nations are less seri- 
ously affected. Prance and Germany have invested largely in 
gold-mines. But cool judgment will reveal that these are not for 
long affected by the war. The war only changes South Africa 
politically, not economically. The miners will not be confiscated 
whichever side maybe the winner. It is not even certain that all 
the mines will lie idle during the war. and that the export of gold 
will cease." — Translations made Jor Int. Literary Digest. 



Lose Majeste and the Prussian Constitution.— 

The subject of Use majeste', and the laws in Germany concerning 
it, have excited in this country some interest, and the large num- 
ber of sentences imposed for the offense have occasioned surprise 
that the German people submit to such laws. The reason there- 
for is set forth in a recent article in the Berlin Deutsche Tages 
Zeitung. from which it appears that it is not so difficult as has 



been sometimes supposed, to keep within the limits of the law and 
yet to criticize the policy of the Government and the recommenda- 
tions of the Emperor. We summarize the article as follows : 

We do not want in Prussia a shadow king, a royalty which 
merely serves as an ornament for the state ruled by Parliament. 
We want a king who rules, tho within the limits of the constitu- 
tion. Now, it is unquestionable that the wearer of the crown has 
not only the right to make known his views and his will, but that, 
in questions of great importance, it is his absolute duty to do so. 
Even so retiring a monarch as Wilhelm I. did this, with the de- 
sired effect. The position of a monarch commands reverence, 
and this reverence in turn forces the king to be very reserved. 
But if we want a king who really rules, we must remember that 
it is at times necessary for him to make himself beard. When 
and where he should do so, however, is a question for him alone 
to decide. He is responsible to God only. 

The only thing necessary for the king is to obtain the consent 
of bis ministers, whom he for this reason appoints without restric- 
tion. The king must not be made responsible. If be expresses 
himself on matters of far-reaching importance without the con- 
currence of his ministers, the people are tempted to reply to him 
direct. This is not likely to strengthen the influence of the 
crown, but rather to weaken it. Be that as it may, if the mon- 
arch chooses to express an opinion, we will receive it with due 
respect. But we will not enter into polemics with him. What- 
ever we may have to say, we will address to the responsible 
ministry. This line of conduct is plainly laid down in the consti- 
tution, and the duty of all is to honor that constitution. — Trans- 
lation made for Tub Literary Digest. 



THE PROGRAM OF ANTISEMITISM. 

ALTHO public opinion throughout the world, as voiced in the 
press, was overwhelmingly in sympathy with Captain Drey- 
fus, there is, nevertheless, a revival of antisemitism in Europe. 
It appears in its mildest form in Great Britain, where many peo- 
ple seem to hold the Jews responsible for the Transvaal trouble. 
H. Quelch, in Justice (London), the Socialist organ, while de- 
fending himself against the charge of partiality, declares that 
without a doubt Jewish influence was most prominent in bringing 
about the South African war. He says : 

" We have denounced this as a Jew-capitalist war, and seeing 
the prominent part Jew-capitalists bave taken in the Johannes- 
burg agitation, and seeing their intimate relations with cabinet 
ministers here at home and the vituperative fury of their organs 
in the press, we consider the term fully justified. . . . The facts 
support us in saying that the Jew-capitalists have been specially 
prominent in this scandalous business and that their conduct in 
' stirring up the jingo mob in London, after their denunciation of 
the same mob in Paris, was indecent and disgraceful. Had they 
behaved no worse than the other capitalists or other ' leaders of 
public opinion ' it would bave been bad enough, but we could not 
then have singled them out. But their wolfish fury overstepped 
the bounds even of the ordinary capitalist press. That is the 
fact, and that being so, is it race prejudice to say so ? . . . We 
agree with our Jewish comrades that anything in the nature of an 
antisemitic movement would be an injury to Socialism. There- 
fore we point out that these unscrupulous wealthy Jews, by their 
ferocious pretense of jingoism and their greed for gold, are going 
the right way to stir up antisemitism in this country as they have 
succeeded in doing in other countries. To suggest that we are 
stirring up this feeling by calling attention to the facts is as 
ridiculous as the charge of our opponents that we make the class 
war by calling attention to its existence." 

In Austria the old blood-superstition bas been revived, which, 
so the London Speaker tells us, first began in 1144 at Norwich, 
England. It originated through a renegade Jew, who said that 
the Jews thought the sacrifice of Christian maidens and youths 
necessary for their ultimate reunion in Jerusalem. The supersti- 
tion has been stamped out in most countries, but it now and then 
crops up among the Russians, Czechs, and Poles. Several Jews 
have been murdered and many plundered in Moravia and Bohe- 
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mia during the present year, in consequence of the murder of a 
young girl supposed to have been sacrificed for the Passover. 

In Germany alone is real political importance attached to the 
antisemitic movement. The platform of the antisemitic party in 
the Reichstag runs in the main as follows : 

"i. It is the program of the antisemitic party to spread the 
deeper knowledge of the real character of the Jewish people. 
Only the conviction that there is an impassable gulf between the 
ideas of this race and those of other peoples in intellectual and 
moral respects can awaken the conviction that the Jews as a race 
are not capable of participating in the development of modern 
civilization as integral factors, but that they are essentially bos- 
tile to the best interests of national and general culture. 

"a. The Zionite movement is one of the results of the anti- 
semitic agitation. This new propaganda contains the confession 
of what has so often been denied, namely, that the Jews are still 
one nation no matter among what peoples they dwell, and their 
leading interests are those of the Jews as one people. The ambi- 
tions of the Zionites would deserve the recognition and coopera- 
tion of other peoples only if the certainty existed that the state to 
be organized as New Zion would really become the gathering 
place of all the Jews of the earth, which can not, unfortunately, 
be expected. It would not be lawful or allowable to recognize as 
a representative of the Jews living among Christian people any 
external power, nor can the Alliance Israelite be regarded as 
sovereign or be represented at the imperial court of Berlin. 

"3. On account of the excellent modern facilities of intercom- 
munication, it is probable that in the course of the twentieth cen- 
tury the antisemitic question will become a world's problem, and 
as such will be decided by all the nations cooperating in this way 
in such a way that the Jews will be compelled to sever their con- 
nection with the existing states. The true peace congress will be 
that convention which devotes itself to the problem of ridding 
mankind of the presence of the Hebrews. Until thac time, it will 
be the duty of each individual nation to do the best it can in the 
matter. 

"4. One of the first requirements of this propaganda is that the 
law must determine who is to be regarded legally as a Jew and 
who not, and that the descent from Jewish stock must determine 
this question and nothing else. We rejoice that a beginning has 
been made in this direction by the legislation of 1898 in Berlin. 

"5. Pull statistics of the Jews must be collected, giving'exact 
data as to their numbers, occupations, wealth, etc. Such statistics 
were extant in Prussia down to 1861, but the Emperor has done 
little in this matter. 

"6. The party convention asks of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment to push legislation on the Jewish question with all vigor, and 
to test the various parties as to their standing on this important 
problem." 

These propositions are, however, considered too sweeping even 
by those who do not love the Jew. The Cottbus Neue Kirchen 
Zeitung, which may be regarded as representative of Protestant 
opinion, says : 

" It is apparent from these official resolutions that this section 
of the antisemites are filled with the most unchristian hatred of 
the Jews. The decisions read like the statements of a Tacitus 
concerning this people. In fact, they remind the reader of a 
Haman in the days of Esther. It must, indeed, be acknowledged 
that the Jews have deserved the hostility of Christian nations in 
modern times ; but nothing can justify such unchristian opposi- 
tion and methods. Antisemitism began in Germany because 
Pastor Stocker was compelled to lash the immoral and anti-Chris- 
tian Jewish press in Berlin, and because in the money markets 
they were the sharks of modern society. Mommsen, the great 
historian, called them ' the disintegrating element ' in modern 
society. But a solution of the Jewish problem will be found only 
when it is approached in the spirit of the Savior, and love and 
evangelical truth will accomplish what hatred and oppression will 
never bring about." 

In France, where the movement is only a "side issue" of the 
monarchist agitation, antisemitism appears to have spent its force 
for the present. Max Regis, one of the leaders of French anti- 
semitism, is reported to have gone to South Africa; but among 
the South African Dutch a violent agitation is very improbable. 



as it is almost impossible to gather a mob among them. — Trans- 
lations made for The Literary Digest. 



Wanted : A Consul.— People who are "out of a job" at 
present might apply for the position of British vice-consul in Fin- 
land. There were fourteen such officials there a short time ago, 
and eleven of these have recently, according to Free Russia 
(November 1), resigned, and it will be difficult to fill their places. 
The trouble grows out of the recent action of the Russian Gov- 
ernment in abrogating privileges which Finland has for many 
years enjoyed. As one of the consequences of the feeling this 
measure excited in the latter country, complaint was made a few 
weeks ago by the (Russian) governor-general of Finland that the 
British vice-consul in Wiborg bad been "taking an active part in 
political agitation," and requesting his removal "in the interests 
of public order." Mr. Wolff, the vice-consul, was called on to 
explain, and he did so, to the effect that there was no "political 
agitation " in Finland, and he had had no part in it if there was ; 
but that there was "a feeling of disquiet and sorrow " in which 
every Finn shared. If this feeling, and the protests against the 
manifesto causing it, are "political agitation," then, he said, 
"every man and woman in this country is an agitator, and will 
remain so until the manifesto is recalled." His own action con- 
sisted in serving on a deputation elected to lay the protest of the 
Finnish people before the Czar. 

Without waiting, however, for his explanation, the British 
consul-general in St. Petersburg wired to Mr. Wolff : "Your res- 
ignation has been accepted. " Upon learning of this, ten of the 
thirteen other consuls (all being Finlanders, as is Mr. Wolff) sent 
in their resignations, and there is likely to be difficulty in filling 
the vacancies. Mr. Wolff, according to Free Russia, has since 
become "the object of patriotic ovation" in England, and even 
the London Times censures the manner of his removal, saying : 

"We should be glad to think that some explanation may be 
forthcoming to attenuate the painful impression which the proce- 
dure of the British Embassy in this matter can not fail to pro- 
duce. Otherwise we should be driven to the regrettable conclu- 
sion that a British ambassador can not cultivate friendly relations 
with the power to which be is accredited, or show the necessary 
deference to its wishes, without copying its methods, however 
un-English they may be." 

It is reported in London, according to a cablegram received by the New 
York Commercial, that the British Admiralty will use American pneumatic 
riveters, and other tools driven by compressed air, in government ship- 
yards. This is creating commotion among English trade unions, as it is 
possible that these labor-saving devices may throw many men out of work. 
There is reason to believe that within a short time a great number of sucb 
tools may be added to our exports to the older countries. Inquiries made 
in New York City by The Commercial show that the British War Office has 
already purchased many tools of this sort, that the Midland Railroad has 
just ordered them for its car-works, and that many private shops are also 
buying them. The German Government also has adopted them in its 
shipyards and railroad shops. American air-compressors have been re- 
cently ordered for use in Paris in connection with the municipal sewage 
system; for use in the Lancashire and Midland districts in England ; for 
shops in Berlin, and to operate tools in the oil-fields of Bahia in Brazil. 




MISCONCEPTIONS OK YKSTEKUAY. 

Thus the Amsterdammer of Holland represents the Englishman (a 
from Pretoria) and the Boer (as seen from London). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



WHY BRAIN POWER IS DETERIORATING. 

MR. GLADSTONE was free to confess that, in his opinion, 
- the brains of the modern generation of Britons showed a 
deterioration of power, as compared with the brain-power of the 
Elizabethan period. It is generally agreed, moreover, among 
scholars, that the ancient Greek brain represented the high-water 
mark of the human intellect, from which the tide is now steadily 
receding. The world's stock of knowledge is of course enor- 
mously increasing . but the brain -power itself is decreasing. Such 
is tbe view of a recent writer in The Nineteenth Century (H. 
Elsdale) . who does not stop to argue the point ; but, accepting 
this conclusion as inevitable from any competent examination of 
the facts, proceeds to inquire into the reasons for such deteriora- 
tion. 

He finds four such reasons. First, is the tremendous in- 
crease of knowledge, and the consequent increased demand upon 
the receptive faculties, which are developed at the expense of the 
creative faculties. He illustrates this at length by comparing 
the accumulations of knowledge in mathematics, through which 
the student must now find his way before he can begin to do 
original work, with that in the days of the ancient Greeks, when 
Euclid represented the farthest limits of teaching, beyond which 
the student had to depend upon his own researches and reflec- 
tions. The same consideration applies to other forms of learn- 
ing, and our modern system of education has perforce become 
one of constant cultivation of the receptive powers and the con- 
stant neglect of the creative powers, tending to develop clever, 
ready, and shallow wits at the expense of real original talent and 
self-reliant brains. 

The second reason for brain deterioration is "the mental impa- 
tience of the age," indicated by tbe small sale of serious solid 
books and the increase in reading of newspapers, novels, and 
various other forms of hop-skip-and-jump literature; indicated 
also by the unpopularity of sermons that call for any sustained 
attention. As the habit of steady and sustained thought is a 
fundamental requisite of real brain-power, this tendency in our 
reading is destructive. Probably 99 per cent, of our Anglo-Saxon 
race ("emphatically a race of workers rather than thinkers") do 
not to-day cultivate the mental habit of sustained thought and 
resist the temptation to mere brain dissipation. The leveling and 
democratic spirit of the age is also responsible for tbe decrease in 
original power. The monarch must lean upon his ministers and 
people; the ministers must reckon with badly enlightened con- 
stituencies; the members of Parliament are bound to the caucuses 
and party leaders. Personal judgment and individual opinion 
are at a discount. The centralization of industrial and commer- 
cial power operates in the same way for business men and work- 
men. Even artists and professional men are hampered by the 
hard conditions of hurry, worry, competition, and overpressure 
which the democratic spirit has imposed. 

And, lastly, the steadily increasing mammon-worship of the 
age, and the growing love of luxury and opulent ease, are 
unfavorable to the production of master-minds. This is the 
root cause of "the scanty development of really first-rate and 
commanding intellect" in the United States; and the same 
cause prevails largely, tho not to the same extent, in Great 
Britain. 

In conclusion, the writer expresses a not very vivid hope that 
great world-movements are evCn now in progress under the sur- 
face which will in the future eventuate in a new order of things, 
set up worthier ideals of sacrifice and devotion, and produce a 
new race of greater exponents and apostles. 



CORRESPONDENTS' CORNER. 



What the Lutherans Believe. 

EDITOR of The Literary Digest. 

In your issue of November 4, in the article on "The Future of the Chris- 
tian Religion," there are several statements relative to the Lut'ieran Church 
so unqualifiedly erroneous that I respectfully request space for a denial. 

1. "Where are those," the writer asks, "who believe, as Luther taught it, 
that doctrine of imputed righteousness which he called justification by faith 
alone?" In reply, this has been the teaching of the Lutheran Church from 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century until this, the closo of the nine- 
teenth. It is continually heard in our pulpits throughout the world, and in 
a tone as positive and unequivocal as was preached by Luther himself. That 
man is saved " by grace through faith without the deeds of the law," and 
alone by the meritorious obedience of Christ, has always and everywhere 
been regarded by Lutherans as " the doctrine of a standing or of a falling 
church." It is held to be the clear doctrine of Holy Scripture, and the Lu- 
theran Church stands by it as firmly now as when confessed at Augsburg 
in 1540. 

2. " What person calling himself a follower of Luther would dream of ad- 
visinga penitent to sin all the more in the name of Christ, because when sin 
abounded there did grace much more abound?" The sufficient answer to 
this slander is the denial. Luther never gave any such advice to a penitent, 
nor taught it anywhere in his sermons or writings. It had its source with 
his defamers in the sixteenth century, as there are those who still seek to 
give the slander currency in the nineteenth. 

3. "Luther informed Calvin, or Zwingli, that becuuse he disagreed with 
him in regard to the Supper he would go to hell." 1 am not ignorant of the 
bitter controversy among the Reformers concerning the doctrine of the 
Holy Supper. But that Luther used the language applied to him by 
the Rev. Dr. Percival is denied. If it can be quoted literally, and reference 
made to the page of Luther's writings where it may be found, I will be glad 
both to confess my ignorance and also to repudiate the severity of Luther's 
language. 

4. "Who to-day holds fast by the Augsburg Confession?" We reply that, 
with certain insignificant individual exceptions, every Lutheran synod in 
these United States, embracing more than 1,500,000 members; and also, in 
general, the Lutheran Church of the world, numbering above 55,000,000 of 
confessors of the faith contained in that confession. Not only docs the Lu. 
theran Church "hold fast by" the Augsburg Confession, but there is 
clearer and stronger grasp of the faith it contains and sets forth. Kven in 
onr own time, characterized by such general doctrinal laxity and growing 
unrest among many of the churches, " the followers of Luther " are stand- 
ing nearer together and are uniting as one man in the maintenance of this 
form of the faith delivered to the saints. Were a Lutheran clergyman to 
openly teach or preach any other doctrine, he would be dismissed, and 
promptly, from the church whose doctrines he repudiates. 

Stephen A. Rehan, 
Pastor St. John's Lutheran Church. 

AM.KSHIWX, PA. 

A Remedy for Bad Shooting in Battle. 

/:".///.>/•<>/" The Literary Digest: 

Referring to the article reproduced in your issue of November 4 from 
the Cleveland Leader entitled "Uphill and Downhill Fighting," 1 beg to 
concur in the statements that the besetting fault of soldiers is to shoot too 
high in the excitement and eagerness of battle. My observation as a sol- 
dier in our Civil War was that a great majority of the bullets fired in bat- 
tle went above the mark. Many limes have 1 seen men in battle holding 
their heads unconsciously above the level of the barrels of their guns and 
aiming across the "muz/.le sights" instead of along the barrel, and thus 
shooting alMivc their objects. 

1 suggest a simple and obvious remedy for this false aim, namely, to 
make the slocks of the guns more "crooked " — that is, attach the stock to 
iKirrel at a more acute angle — so that when a soldier puts his gun to the 
shoulder his eye will be on a plane with the barrel. If any one will take a 
rifle or msuket as ordinarily constructed and raise it to his shoulder, he will 
rind that in order to bring his eye on a level or plane with the barrel so as 
to take effective aim he will have to bend his head down close to the stock. 
This he will probably fail to do in the excitement of the chase or of battle, 
and he will therefore shoot too high; whereas if the piece were so constructed 
that when raised to the shoulder and pointed the eye would be on a level or 
plane with the barrel (which he must aim along to shoot accurately), his 
aim will be much lower and truer. 1 learned when a lx>y shifting hares 
and other "ground game" that a "crooked " stock was l>est ; that and four 
years of war taught me that the guns of soldiers ought to be so constructed 
as to make it unnecessary to incline the head to any inconvenient or consid. 
crable degree. Oi l. CONFEDERATE Snl.mm. 

Even the Cowboys Could Not Do Without It. 



Lditor i'/ The Literary Digest: 

As the travels of onr copy of The l.n i R \RV Di«:kst are quite extensive, 
perhaps you would like to hear of them. When we are through with your 
invaluable publication we send it to our Presbyterian minister, he after- 
ward sends it to a brother clergyman in Helena, Mont. From there it goes 
to another minister still more is; dated. An interesting thing occurred 
in connection with this last-mentioned man. Some time ngo a couple of 
cowboys came to him asking fi.r reading matter. Not having anything 
else just then, he decided to give them some back numbers of THE Li t t R- 
ARY DIGEST, at the same time feeling that they were utterly inappropri. 
ate. Several months went by when to his surprise the same men again 
visited him saying that he and his friends wanted to subscribe for a copy, as 
they couldn't do without it. Mrs. I. W. Hastings. 

Morristown, N. J. 
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[INENE 2-,. 

1 Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble ] 
1 fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
[ venient, the most comfortable, and the most , 
) economical goods made. 



;No Laundry Work. 

box of io collars, 
By mall 30 cts. 



I When soiled discard. A 
I or s pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. 

Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in j 

!' stamps. Give size and style desired. 
Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston, Mass. 



UBEHi DANTE TASSO 



MURILLO AN j£L0 RAPHAEL 
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RHEUMATIC 
GOUT..... 



A physician in Maiden, Mass., writes: 

" I have been a sufferer from rheumatic gout for 
many years ; have taken preparations of all kinds, 
but Tartarlithine commended itself to my 
Judgment and 1 am more than satisfied with the 
results. I am happy to introduce it to others.' 



Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street. New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 



THE 



Consul Hill sends from Santos, under date of 
April 18, 1899, tables showing the trade of the 
United States with the various South American 
countries during the last ten years. There has 
been during the decade, comments Mr. Hill, a 
Steady decline in our imports trom South America 
in value and quantities; for, with the single ex- 
ception of coffee, the staples constituting our im- 
ports from that section (india-rubber, wool, sugar, 
hides, etc.) are higher in price to-day than they 
wore ten years ago. Coffee, which lias greatly in- 
creased in quantity, has fallen tremendously in 
value. Rio Standard No. 7 sold July 1, 1893, at 
i6# cents ; December 1, i&m, at 15& cents ; Janu- 
ary, 5, 1895, at 16 cents ; January 4. '89ft, at 
cents ; January 2, 1897, at 10% cents ; December t , 
1897, at t% cents; the last-named figure being 
about the prevailing price at New York at the 
present time. The most notable expansion in our 
export trade during the last ten years, adds the 
consul, has been with Europe ; but there has been 
a greater increase with every part of the world 
than with South America. He continues: "The 
United States should employ the agenciesadopted 
by European nations in attaining their suprem- 
acy in these markets, viz., steamships under our 
own flap;, banks under our own control, and busi- 
ness houses under distinctively American man- 
agement. Once we are placed upon terms of 
equality in these particulars, our merchants can 
be left to their own initiative. No one acquainted 
with their resourceful, enterprising, and adapt 
able character need doubt that, with our present 
capacity to manufacture largely and cheaply, we 
shall gradually assume our proper place as a 
competitor in South American trade." Consul 
Hill mentions the good effects of the cruise of the 
Wilmington to the upper reaches of the Amazon. 
Hesays: "In addition to the labor of exploration 
that formed such an important object to the 
cruise, the display of a modern steel vessel so 
perfectly adapted to river work as the Wilming- 
ton is a fit exhibition of the capability and pre- 
paredness of our domestic designers, steel plants, 
shipyards, and ordnance works to turn out prod- 
ucts equal to the best. Nothing that comes 
within the actual purview of foreign folk, whether 
native or merely domiciled denizens, is so em 
blematic of a nation's industrial power or weak- 
ness as the government vessels that fly its flag in 
foreign parts." During the years succeeding Ad- 
miral Walker's visit of congratulation to Brazil 
in 1890, he continues, when the vessels of our 
new navy took the place upon this coast of the 
Tallapoosa, Essex, and Yantic types— which were 
neither ornamental nor useful and were in con 
stant danger of being run down by non-militant 
coal barges— the increased respect commanded by 
the appearance of our vessels has been, I believe 
a real and constant, tho inappreciable commer 
cial factor. 



Consul-General Lincoln writes from Antwerp 
that an exhibition of the works of Van Dyck is to 
be held in that city beginning with August 11. 
There will be a loan collection from various galler- 
ies in Europe, and the event will be celebrated by 
a festival. The program of the festival, trans- 
mitted by Mr. Lincoln, has been filed for refer- 
ence in the Department of State. 



and 
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CRAWFORD TOURS. 

Oriental partie* leave New York Feb- 
ruary Hand April 18. Escorted tours 
to all parts of the world. Independent 
steamship and railway ticket*. Special 
inducement* to club* and i»ocietivn. 
Illustrated Itineraries free. 



CRAWFORD & FLOYD 

W»-fi]0 Tremont Building, Boston; ?*> Hroadway, St. Paul 
Building, .New York City ; 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
621 Marquette Building. Chicago. 



Those who join 
on the ground floor and 
Insurance, See page 2. 



Free L.lf> rnsuraiirr. 

.join the Thanksgiving Hay Club will get in 
d floor and will have the benefit of Free Lift 




Demmore 



TYPEWRITER 

RAI I. HEARINGS, an exclusive feature, 
are used in the I lensmore type bar at the 
wearing points, upon which alignment and 
durability generally depend. Their use con- 
tributes greatly to'light touch, good work and 
long wear 



ill'K 1 ATAI-'KilK FN PI. At NS THIS 
CALL OK WKITE. 



DENSfVlORE TYPEWRITER CO. 



310 1 

New York. 



\ DON'T LET YOUR FTJRNACB EAT DP FUEL 5; 
this Fall and Winter. Put in a 3; 



! Jackson Yentilating Grate 

V 



and save money and health. 

One of our Grates will ! 
heat and ventilate thor- 
oughly your entire house, 
up to freezing weather, ! 
using half the fuel of a ! 
furnace. One will heat ! 
several large rooms 
severest weather. They 
fit any fireplace and turn 
any kind of fuel. 

Write immediately for 
catalogue " D," which 
contains our guarantee. 
E.A.JACKSON A BR0..54 Beekman St.. New York 




The Force 

^ehintUrte force 

Is the educated mind which plans 
and directs the work of others. 
You cun rise to a higher position 
without Interrupllngjourwork 
or leaving home. You cun get 

A Technical 
Education 
BY MAIL. 

.. -have prepared sikwcmCuI Mechunlcol 
Architectural Drnughtnmcn, KlM- 
trlcttt or Steam Ena-Incerw, Archi- 
tects* Surveyor*, CncniUt a, Corres- 
pondent*, rStenoiraphcrs und Hook- 
keepers. Write for circular. Mention 
the profenioo vou with to enter. 
The International t'orretponde nee School*, 

Box i <'■-'. Kcranton, Pa. 



to* 



EUROPEAN TOURS. 



19th Year. Select parties. Terms reasonable. 
Conducted by Ha. * Mrs. H. S. PAINE. Glens 
Kails, N. Y. 



MEMORY 



Made perfect. 
Satisfactory re- 
sults g'aranteed 
Greatest educa- 
tional discovery 
of the ace. Prof 

6chrnni's Memory Studies. Trial lesson by mail, 
tl.l Full course, to lessons, $<;. Money refunded 
If course not satisfactory. "Worth 300 times its 
cost," says S. C. Garvcr, atty, Fremont, O. Buffa- 
lo School of Memory, 61 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 




INCREASE YOUR SALARY 

by study " after hours." We fit you to fill 
the highest places. We have started thou- 
sands of young men and women to pros- 
perity through Education by Mail 

in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining and 
Civil Engineering ; Mntallurgv. Art, Architec- 
ture, Journalism, English, Branches. Steno- 
graphy, Machine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price ; eaay terms. Sent free 
to those irho enroll now, a complete draw- 
ing outfit worth 9:1.10. The 
United Correspondence Schools, 
154 Fifth Ave, New York, 

Moat thorough and completo 
course- of any correspondence 
school in the woi id. 

Send for catalogue No. 3l 



THE WESTERN, V^oVroMH, 

Course of study furnished on application. 

Miss Lkiu B. McKKE.Ph.D., President. 

Mention Tbk I iikkakt Diohst. Oxford, Ohio- 

tnught to fol- 




DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
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ired. Ad 
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Readers of Th« Litkrary Digcst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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/ V HE plague of lamps is 
the breaking of chim- 
neys ; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth's "pearl top" 
or " pearl glass." 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or " pearled " — a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 

" MACBETH PEARL GLASS " 

another trade-mark. 

Our " Index " describes all lamps and their 
proper- chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 



PERSONALS. 



Addreu 



Macbeth. Pittsburgh, Pa. 




Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, I 
Colds, Bronchitis 



fe.nl f t dMtripti.a book- 
let, e**it*ll>'nr kbftlHMM' Uf 

ud ptw. an, 



Uapc-CrcscUnc C:., 

49 Wall St., Nrw York, 
SCUIIFFtUN ■ CO., 

B.T..O.B.1I* 




This well-known 
young lady 

continues to make her 
appearance to adver- 
tise the now famous 

OSTERMOOR 

Patent Elastic $| K 
Felt Mattress, 

Sold on 30 nights' free trial. If it isn't 
better than any $50 hair mattress you ever 
law you can get your money back. In 
fact, it is 

"Sent on Suspicion" 

We want you to send for our handsome bonk, 
" The Test of Time." Send a postal card to-day. 
Not lor sale by any store anywhere. Look out I 

Osternoor & Co., 119 Elizabeth St,, N. Y. 

Send for our book " CkurcK Cushions. " 



•■*>*•••• t 



IICIITAI UTAI I lift i« » FACT. BOTH PHY- 
MtNIAL HtALMU SICIAV and PATIENT 
'"should read " PRACTICAL HEALING for MIND 
•nd BODY, by J. W. Yarnall. Cloth, ti.on. F M. 
Harley Pub. Co., 87-89 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

Readers of The LrraiURr Digest are asked to mention the publication when 



When Sir William Harcourt entered upon of- 
ficial life some twenty-seven years since, and 
relinquished his private practise, he was earn- 
ing* at the bar an annual income of ^£14,000. His > 
official salary for the entire period has been about > 
j£5o,oco. He is therefore, as The Jnd'fendent , 
points out, the poorer by more than jCiv-o.ooo by ' 
reason of his devotion to public life. 

IT was on March 28, 1879, after the retreat from 
Isandwala, says The Westminster Gazette, that 
Sir Redvers Buller gained the Victoria Cross. He 
had been making one of his intrepid reconnais- 
sances, when his men were suddenly surprised by 
the approach of a large number of Zulus. It was 
necessary to retire. But never for a moment did 
Buller lose his coolness and calmness. The Zulus 
came down the hill in hot pnrsuit. Man after man 
fell before their assegais, or were buried under 
the dislodged boulders. Captain D'Arcy was one 
of the first to fall. Buller rescued him from his 
assailants, placed him on the back of his horse, 
and galloped off with him to a place of safety. 
Scarcely had he returned when Lieutenant 
Everitt was dismounted, and once again he 
snatched him from the ground and bore him to 
the rear. And yet again, seeing a wounded 
trooper whose doom seemed assured, he also car- 
ried him off the field when the enemy was within 
a hundred yards of their prostrate victim. For 
this almost superhuman feat he now bears the 
coveted bronze badge. 

The following amusing story is told by Mr. 
Peter Rylands at one time a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament : Mr. Rylands had many solid 
qualities, but he was not an inspiring speaker, 
and on one occasion in the House, when he was 
on his legs and appeared likely to remain there 
for some time, this was brought home to him in a 
somewhat unkind manner. As he proceeded with 
his indictment of the Government a slip of paper 
began to travel along the benches, and in its 
course aroused a good deal of merriment. At 
length it reached the orator, and on looking at it 
he was confronted with the following doggerel:— 

"Preposterous Peter, prithee cut it short ; 

That Dizzy doeth what he didn't ought 

We know. Yet life were sweeter. 

Which gaveten Dizzys and dispensed with Peter." 
The cruel part of it was that the effusion ema- 
nated from from his own side of the House. 



A MOST amusing anecdote in connection with 
Disraeli is one which Mr. Raikes, late postmaster- 
general of England, used t<> tell at his own ex- 
pense, says the London Spettator: He had con- 
ceived the idea of buying a certain picture at a 
public auction and presenting it to Disraeli, and 
to this end he had invoked successfully the sym- 
pathy and assistance of some of his colleagues. 
Unfortunately the picture had already been sold 
before his arrival on the scene, and still more un- 
fortunately he took a well-known picture-dealer 
into his confidence as to the ultimate destination 
of the picture if it could be secured. The dealer 
took the most kindly interest in the affair, and by 
his mediation the obdurate buyer was at last in- 
duced to relinquish his purchase for more than 
six times the sum he had paid for it. The picture 
was presented to Disraeli; but months afterward 
Mr. Raikes received an enigmatical letter from 
the dealer, telling him of another possible pur- 
chaser of the canvas, and suggesting tnat he, Mr. 
Raikes, might make as good a bargain as the 
dealer himself had done. Thus he learned for the 
first time that not only was the kind dealer and 
the obdurate buyer one and the same person, but 
also that his own explanation of his reasons for 
acquiring the picture had been regarded as a 
mere device to get it cheap. 



The Washington and Chatt •ncoga Limited 

for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Excursion 
tickets now on sale. Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Meals a 
la carte. Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 




Business Sense 

discourages a man's taking 
chances when he can easily 
assure the end desired. 

No good business man 
takes chances with his houses 
and barns; he insures them 
so that in the event of loss he 
may not suffer. 

You should make such ar- 
rangements that in the event 
of your death your family 
will not suffer financially. 
This is what Life Insurance 
accomplishes. 

Write for Information. 
HOW TO INVEST $100 A YEAR. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. 



John F. rmvDRN. 

PTe>i:.Crtt. 



of America 



Homk Orricx: 
Nc«»rk. N.J. 



PANTASOTE 

Outwears Leather! 

WATERPROOF . GR EASE PROOF . STAIN PROOF. 

Looks exactly tike 
leather and costs 
half as much. 

Unlike the common 
Imitations of leather, 
Pant aso to does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no ruhber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in* 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and is 
not af- 
fected bv 
heat, 
cold or 
climate. 

Made 
in stan- 
dard col- 
ors. 

Slain or 
gured. 

Enough to cover n dining chair, scat or loot* 
stool soot lor 35 cents In stamps. 

Sample Free ! i 7 k Si£7£Z 

fianion^sent for act. stamp with y<mr ufkclsteTtr' t 
name. 

CaitUn! Tbere are worthleas «nd dangwou-i Imita- 
tion*. Genuine good* hare "PanUaote" stamped on 
thr edire. 

THB PANTASOTB COMPANY. 
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Current Events. 



Monday \ November ij. 

—The British garrinons at Mafeking, Kimberley, 
and Lady smith continue to hold their own 
against the Boers ; several more troopships arrive 
at the Cape. 

—A despatch from Shanghai states that the 
differences between Russia and Japan have 
been accentuated by Japan's refusal to grant 
Russia a foothold on the sea front of Korea. 

—The United States cruiser Charleston is 
wrecked off Luzon ; all on board are saved. 

—Pierce fighting takes place at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela ; the insurgents are defeated. 

—Governor Roosevelt considers plans for cor- 
recting reformatory abuses in state institutions: 
he entertains at Albany Lord Mayor Tallon of 
Dublin and John E. Redmond, M. P. 

Tuesday, November 14. 

—The situation in the Transvaal remains un- 
changed. 

—A sharp encounter at San Pabian, in Luzon, 
results in the defeat of the Filipinos and the 
death of Major John A. Logan. 

—The annual report of General Miles pays 
tribute to the efficiency of the army under special 
circumstances. 

—The situation in Kentucky is still very 
strained, both sides claiming a plurality of votes. 

Wednesday \ November 15. 

—More English reinforcements arrive at Dur- 
ban. 

—The Hamburg-American liner Patria is burn- 
ed off Dover, England ; all her passengers are 
rescued. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury announces the 
willingness of the Government to purchase in the 
next two weeks 935,000,000 of bonds of the 
issues falling due in 1904 and 1907. 

—Proposed plans for the modification of the 
House rules, under which the powers of the 
Speaker are considerably curtailed, are given out. 

—Prof. Dean O." Worcester, of the Philippine 
Commission, speaks in Chicago on conditions in 
the Philippine Islands. 

— The National Municipal League opens its 
sessions at Columbus, Ohio. 

Thursday , November tb. 

— An armored train is ambushed by Boers 
north of Estcourt, and many of the British troops, 
including Lieut. Winston Churchill, are captured. 

— An abstract of the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is made public. 

— Plans are made by W. J. Bryan to campaign 
during the winter in Massachusetts and Eastern 
States. 

—General Ludlow, governor of Havana, speaks 
in New York City on conditions tn Cuba. 

Friday \ November 17. 

—The Boers in force prepare to attack Kst- 
court, in Lower Natal ; four more British trans- 
ports reach Cape Town. 

— The Khedive dedicates at Port Said a monu- 
ment to Ferdinand de Lesseps, the engineer of 
the Suez Canal. 

— The Navy Department makes public the ac- 
count of a gallant exploit preformed by Ensign 
W. R. Gherardl in Puerto Rico. 

— Dwlght L. Moody, the revivalist, is stricken 
with heart trouble at Kansas Citv, and returns to 
his home. 

—The New York Civil Service Commission 

prepares to open to competition all the political 
appointments in the eleven largest counties of the 
State. 

Saturday, November jS. 

—Despatches from General White announce the 
safety of Ladysmlth ; a heavy bombardment of 
Kimberley is carried on by the Boers. 



Great HuslneMs Investment. 

Because of the rapid growth of New York City, which 
is over i^ti.t-oo annually, nowhere in the United States is 
there a better opportunity afforded to make money than by 
an investment in real estate anywhere in the city or its 
suburbs. $i to 53 a week will buy you a choice lot in a 
most beautiful, no saloon section of the city. See page 2. 



ASTHMA 



CDCC " ? ou Euffer trom any form of 
• l» BCi Asthma we want to send you free 
by mall, prepaid, a Bottle of the famous Kola 
Plant Compound. It Is Nature's Sore Bo- 
tanic Cure for the disease, and we guarantee that 
it will forever stop nil your loitering. We arc 
sending out 30.000 Bottles free by mail to Sufferers, 
to prove the wonderful power o( this New Dis- 
covery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 
Bend your name and address on postal card 

Addres», Tli«> HOI. 1 IlirOBTINd CO., 
Ko. 1161 uroadwajr. New York. 



iSrVRKITN 50AP5 

THE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 
half the cost. Tou pay but the usual retail raise of 
the soaps after thirty days' trial and all middlemen's 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 

Our Great Combination Box. 

Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 

This list of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 Bars "Sweet Home "Soap . $5.00 

(joldMedal Winner. For laun- 
dry and household purposes 
it has no superior. Large bars. 

10 Cars While Woollen Soap ... .70 

A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder 

17i.lT I A I. 



1.20 

FulT pounds. AtTunequalled 
laundry luxury. 

5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap .25 

1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 

Perfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautitier. 

1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 

1 -4 Doz.Creme Oatmsal Toilet Soap .25 

1 -4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 

1-4 Doz. Bonded Tar Soap ... .25 

Unequsilledfor washingthehalr. 

1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap .25 

1 Bottle, 1 oz., Modjeska Perfume . .35 

Dellcate,reniied,popular,htstltig. 

1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream .25 

Soothing. (Jures chappetl hands. 

1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . .25 

Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the guins.sweeteus the breath. 

1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap. 



The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . 10.00 

All for $10. . . $20 

Ton set th« premium you select, gratis. 



The LarKii) Plan 
GIVES You the Beautiful Desk 




The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days' Trial. 

TEX ratal AWARD OF THE OMAHA XXrOSITIOX WAS OTVBH THE LAXXXH SOAPS. 

T HB "CHAUTAUQUA" DESK. Xi^JST^ffiS 

some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, a.'i feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtjfdn rod. 
It Is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands ox Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 
neighbors' testimonials. 

AFTER 30 DAYS' TRI AX,, if the purchaser finds all the soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10 ; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. We make no charge for what you have used. 

// you remit in advance, you will receipt: in addition a nice present for the lady of the house* and 
shipment day after order %s received. Money refunded promptly if the Boa} or rramium don not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 



WMany boys and girls easily earn a " Chautauqua " Desk or other premium free, by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box anionic 11 few neighbors who readily pay the listed 
retail prices. This provides the ffio.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
premium as "a middleman's profit." The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 

' Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 

THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sea Notes Below. Established 1876. Capital, $600,000. 



The Independent, New York, savs: "The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not 
only do they give you a hot of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each 
purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise ' 

From the Northwester 11 Christian Advocate, Chicago : " For the Snaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. 

Co. we have heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend the 
Company with confidence." 
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^ P°or house-holder* 
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^ SAPOLI O 
a. solid cdvke o^scouring 
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—The columns of Generals Lawton and Mac- 
Arthur continue to advance in Northern Luzon, 
and occupy several towns. 

—The President appoints ex-Congressman Wil- 
liam D. Bynum a member of the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers at this port. 

—The resignation of Chief Justice Chambers 
f>f Samoa is accepted by the President. 

Sunday, November iq. 

— The Boers seise several towns in Cape Colony 
south of tne Orange River, but are repulsed 
around Ladysmith. 

—The report of William A. Jones, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, is made public in Washington. 

—The Inspector General of Chinese Customs 
reports that there is a large increase in the im- 
portations of American goods. 

—The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, has his letter 
of resignation read to his congregation. 



CHESS. 

[Alt communications for this Department should 
be addressed : "Chess Editor, LITERARY 
Digest." 



Solution of Problem*. 

No. 4»7. 



P-Q 4 

i 

K— K 3 or s 



Kt-B s, ch 

K moves 
Kt— K 3 ch 



Kt— K 3. mate 
Kt— B 5, mate 



9. 



K-B 5 K-Q6 
Other variations depend on those given, 
the mates are given by the Knights. 



as all 



Beacon Lights of History. 

'* Every realm of ac- 
tivity has already had 
its giant workers, every 
problem its colossal think- 
ers'' 

These are the " Beacon 
Lights" that glow with life 
under the genius of Dr. John 
Lord, who could perceive and 
portray the very spirit of an 
epoch ; grasp and interpret the 
complex life and literature of 
a people: analyze and charac- 
terize a famous man or wom- 
.m, some of whom " perplex 
ages with their fame." 

//is completed work in ten volumes will be sent 
carriage paid on receipt of $/ and agreement to 
pay $3 per month for 10 months. 

Specimen and Critical Opinions 
ma. led for the asking.... 

FORDS. HOWARD. & HULBERT 
47 East Tenth Street New York. 




THE BARGAIN BOOKSTORE. 

OUR LARGE IMPORTATION 

OP OVER 7,000 

ENGLISH 

BOOKS 

OFFERED AT GREAT REDUCTIONS, EMBRACES 
UNHEARD OP OPPORTUNITIES FOR BOOK 
LOVERS. THIS WBEK'S BAR0AIN5 : 

A History of the Chap Book* of the Eighteenth Century. 
400 illiM., by John Ashton, 93-00 ; our price, JI1.15. 

Humor, Wit, and Satire of the XVII. Century. 100 
illus., by John Ashton, $3. 00 ; our price, $1 u. 

Modem Street Ballads, collected and edited by John 
Ashton, with 57 illus. , 53.00 ; our price, 91.15. 

SPECIAL OPFER. The three book, listed above, 
postpaid, $3.00. 
Send for English Catalogue. 

ROHDE aiid HASKINS, 

7 AND 9 CORTLANDT STREET. 

TELKPHONK t736 CORTT.ANDT, 
Benedict Building, corner of Broadway, New York. 
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= NOVELS ON INDIA PAPER : 

I NEW CENTURY LIBRARY | 

; TO BE ISSUED MONTHLY 

Charles Dickens's INo\/els 

Z Complete In about is Volumes ; 

- Now ready (a vol..), THE PICKWICK PAPERS and NICHOLAS NICKLBBY. These volumes Z 
Z are printed on the thinnest printing paper in the world ; yet it is perfectly opaque and very strong The ty|>* is ; 

- long primer, and the printingis clear, so that reading it is a delight. Convenient for the [tucket, only 6'^ hy 4S I 
Z inches and extremely light. Z 

- '" One of the most remarkable feats of modern book-making."— The Cltitr.hmaH. Z 

Z Uniform with above mid Issued simultaneously - 

IA/m. 7W. Thackeray's Works 

: Now Ready, Vanity Fair." : 

z PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00. ; 

t- For sate by ail booksellers y or sent postpaid on receipt of price - 

z THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers - 37 East 18th St., New York t 
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THE LIVING AGE 

A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature ami Thought. 



(FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 1 

Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions in Foreign Peri- 
odicals — CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 
Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers 15c. 

A REMARKABLE OFFER. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THB LIVINa AQE may receive with It THE REVIBW OP RE- 
VIEWS or PUBLIC OPINION lor only $6.75 • year ; or for $7.15 HARPER'S MONTHLY or 
ACRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, or any other $3.00 periodical published In the U.S. 

This offer Is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THB LIVINa AOB. 
rnrr To all New Subscribers to THB LIVINa AOB for 1000, remitting before Jan. 1, 
I ill-l-e the number* of 1899 Issued after receipt of their subscription, will be lent FREE. 

THE LIVINQ AQE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 



Solved by M. W. H.. University of Virginia ; 
the Kev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem. Pa.; C. R Old- 
ham, Moundsville, W. Vs.; F. S. Ferguson, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; \V 
MOIler, New York City.; A Knight, Bastro] 
Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.jW. 
Conmbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, 
Hackett, Ark.; R. E. Brigham, Schuylerville, N. 
Y.; Mrs. S. H Wright, Tate. Ga.; "Merope," Cin- 
cinnati ; Dr. J. T. Glass, Womack, Tex. 

Comments: "A very nice problem"— M. W. H.; 
"A felicitous feminine feat"— I. W. B.- "Interest- 
ing and well constructed" — C. R. O.; Splendid I 
Hurrah for the lady ! "— F. S. F.; "Very symme- 
trical snd shows the wondrous power of the Kt "— 
M. M.; Displays a woman's neatness"— W. M.; 
"The nonpareil of beautv "— J G. L. ; "A cava- 
lier affair"— W. R. C.; "An artistic problem" H. 
W. F. 

S. Dayton, Philippi. W. Vs., Rot .425; W. H. H. 
C, Canadian. Tex., was successful with 4 a». 423, 
and 425. 

Pillsbury'a Brilliancy. 

The following position occurred recently, in an 
off-hand game between Pillsbury and a strong 
amateur, the latter securing the odds of a Kt: 

White (Amateur): K on K R sq; Q on K R 4 ; 
Bs on K 1. K B 5 ; Ps on K R a. Q B a, Q R 1. 

BLACK (Pillsburv>: K on K R sq ; Q on K B a ; 
B ' n Q B 3 ; Ps on K 5. Q B », Q Kt 3, (J R a. 

White played B x K P, and Black forced mate 
in three moves. 

The Brilliancy Winners. 

The prise of ten guineas, offered by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mr. Harry Lewis, for the most brilliant game 
in the recent London Tournament, was awarded 



CARTERIAN 



TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 

03 Fulton ft.. New York. (vllaJI make* under half price. Don't 



uy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
uchanircs. ImmMi* stock for nelertlon. Shipped f 

•illus. 



W'anuiUt-d rlrM-cbu-.. I>e»len< supplied, fcf-rMure I 



for trtn.1 
p*t. free 



Author's Manuscripts critically ex* 
amined and prepared for the press. 
Publication secured. Address 
Dr. Carlos Nlartyn, 

Box 166, Madison Square Pott-Office. New York City. 




Adjustable Expanding Document 

ENVELOPE 



The simplest, strongest, and best envelope ever in- 
( vented for tiling legal papers or documents of any de- 
1 script ion By means of a slot it adjusts itself perfectly 
' to fit any enclosure from a single sheet of paper to a , 



'package an inch thick. Remove a part of the paper ( 
) and envelope will adjust itself to remaining content-* 

Sample package of 
Dozen any site ,er asserted ) 
sixes , sent postpaid /or jj 4 
cents in stamps. 
Ask trottr stationer for them. ! 
1/ he does not carry them in j 
stock or cannot pet them for 
the manu/ac- 
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CARTER, RICE & CO. (Corporation) 

246 Devonshire 5i. 



WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or coronis 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD, MEAD A CO., - Now York-Chicago 
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L i bbys 
Mince 
Meat 



Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 

Those who know Libby's delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter's supply 
of home-made. 

Libby's is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packaees enoujh for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 



Libby, McNeill & Llbby, Chicago. 
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GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND U8KFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta- Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

an appropriate Birthday, Wedding. Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for 87.50. 



by a special committee to Lasker for the game he 
won from Steinitz. 

The prize of a gold badge, given by the Ladies' 
Chess-club, for the second brilliant game, was 
presented to Blackburne, for the game he won 
against Lasker. We published both these games. 
Lasker's game was sound and very brilliant, 
while Blackburne had a bad position with Lasker, 
and Lasker gave him the opportunity of his bril- 
liant win. 

Problem 43a, 

By John M, Robert. 
(Best Problem of the Torsch Competition in The 
Weekly Irish Times.) 
Black-Eight Pieces. 
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White— Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 433. 

By W. Cisar, Vienna. 

First Prize Xuova Jtevisfit degli Scachi Tourna- 
ment. 

Black— Five Pieces. 
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White— Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 

Pillabury Blindfolded. 

The young American Champion recently gave a 
blindfold exhibition in the Brooklyn Chess-club 
which is one of the greatest performances in the 
history of Chess. He played against twenty-four 
players on twelve boards, winning 7, losing 3, 
and drawing a. While Zukertort, in 1876, played 
sixteen games blindfold, yet it is doubtful if he 




SAVERS™ FUEL 

USING THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 

OOST <13. OO AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in heatinff 
homes. 

~ ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO.. 
- 49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. T. 



The Susacuac Weaving Co. 

No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Readers of Tea Litxrary Dioist are asked to mention the publication when 



Investors Can Buy 

U. S. Bonds to pay Six per cent. 
Railroad Stocks to pay Eight per cent. 
Industrial Stocks to pay Ten per cent. 

For particulars write to 

EVIMENS, STRONG & CO. 

(Members ot the American Rankers' Association.) 
1 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 



LIFE'S PRIZE. 

Who would not live a hundred years, if at 
that ripe old age the health was good and the 
mental faculties sound ? 

People die young in many cases because 
nature's laws have been disregarded. If our 
food and habits are correct, we should be 
strong and healthy at eighty instead of crippled 
and infirm. 

What an important part the food plays in 
6ne's health ! 

If we eat that which the stomach rebels 
against, indigestion and a long train of diseases 
follow. When the stomach is out of order, 
the whole system is wrong, the brain can not 
be active and the mind clear. The food must 
be properly selected and skilfully prepared. 
This is essential to a sound, healthy stomach, 
clear mind, and active brain. 

It is claimed by a physician who has been 
making a series of investigations that so much 
chronic stomach trouble in this country is due 
to the improper preparation of cereal foods. 
Investigation shows that in most families where 
oatmeal and other cereal foods are served, that 
they are only cooked a few minutes, and when 
prepared in this manner, abound in starch, 
which taxes the stomach and retards the diges- 
tion of other foods. Cereals contain large 
amounts of starch, but this starch should be 
converted into dextrin to make it easy of as- 
similation and fit for the stomach. It requires 
about five hours' constant cooking to make this 
change. 

A most palatable food, called Granola, is 
offered to those who would use care and judg- 
ment in their diet. 

This food is a combination of grains, care- 
fully cooked, the starch being converted into 
dextrin, giving it a rich, nutty flavor and three 
times the food elements of beef. 

Those who enjoy a rich, delicious meal will 
find that the addition of a little milk to a few 
teaspoonfuls of Granola will make a dainty and 
appetizing dish. 

Granola is supplied in pound packages by 
leading grocers. Each package bears the pic- 
ture of the famous Battle Creek, Mich., Sani 
tarium. 

Readers of The Literary Digest, who win 
send the name of a grocer who does not sell 
Granola to the Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., will receive a free sample. 



EUCALOL 
CURES §£? 

Eucalol is a treatment that is based on an- 
tiseptic cleanliness. It has cured thousands 
and will cure you. 

aTDa?r artaTaTari^ To prove its merit 

r ItCC %tr r K.K we w m send /r« 

on request a large package of Eucalol. Don't delay. 
Write to-day. 

THE EUCALOL CO. 108 Fallon St., New York. 



COLLAR Button Insurance goes with our one-piece collar 
button. Krementz&Co., 63 Chestnut St. Newark, N.J. 

writing to advertisers. 
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ever equaled this last exhibition of the American, | 
wbo met probably the strongest team that the 
Brooklyn Chess-Club could muster, while at sev- 
eral of the boards two and three persons were in 
consultation. 

Games from the London Tournament. 

The Grand Old Man at His Best. 
Ruy Lopez. 



MASON. 

White. 
i P-K 4 
» Kt— K K 3 

3 B-K' 5 

4 Kt— B 3 

ipfi) 

6 B— Kt 5 

7 Kl-Q 5 

8 >J-Q a 
oB-O B 4 

jo Bx B 
ii B x Q Kt 
j a Castles 
tj Kt -R 4 
14 P x P 
.SQ-Ka 
16 P-Q B 3 
l;B Qi 

18 Kt -B 3 

19 Kt-Kt 5 
jo Kt— R 3 
at P— K B 3 
« Q R-Q sq 
13 B-B sq 

3fW 



STHINITZ. 

Black. 
P-K 4 

Kt— Q B 3 

P-Q 3 
Kt— B 3 
P-K Kt 3 
B-Kt a 
Castles 
B-K 3 
Bx Kt 



Kt— R 4 
P- K B 4 
Px P 
Q-Ksq 
IJ-B a 
Q R-K sq 
P-Q 4 

P-B 5 
Kt— B 3 
Ki-Q 2 

.Stiff 1 

Kt— K 3 
P-B4 



MASON. 

While. 

27 K R-K sq 

28 O-K B a 
>oQ-QBa 

30 Kt-Ba 

31 Px P 
3a R-K a 
33QR-K»q 
34 K - Kt sq 

5 R— II sq 
36 K-R sq 

38 $t- $ 



39 r-K k\ 3 

40 Px P 

41 R-Kt a ch 

4a Kt-Kt sq 

43 R x R 

44 Kt-K a 

45 P-R 3 
46K-Kt a 

47 R-Qsq 

48 K-B sq 

49 Kt— Kt sq 

50 K x R 

Resigns. 



STEINITZ. 

Black. 

P-Kt 4 
P-B s 
KtPx P 
Kt— B 4 
P— R 5 
P-K 5 
Q— K Kt 3 
P-K 6 
P x Q 
B — R 3 
P-Kt 4 
Px P 
K-B a 
R-K Kt sq 
R x R 
Kt-Q 6 
R-Q Kt sq 
B-Kt a 
B-K 4 
R— K Kt sq 
R x Kt ch 
P-K 7 



The Mercury, Leeds, Eng., in commenting on 
this game, says that M White's pieces appeared to 
be able to look on at the coming onslaught, but 
unable to check it, so accurate and well-timed 
were Black's moves. The student will appreciate 
the elegance of style adopted by the Veteran in 
bring the game to a conclusion ; it is a game that 
can be replayed again and again with advantage 
to every admirer of the real crt of play." 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Twenty-first Game of the Finals. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 

KKV A.C.KAYE, O.K.-WIGGBRS. RBV.A.C.KAVE. O.K. WIGGKRS. 

Jefferson. Nashville. White. Black. 



1 P 



White. 



3 K— Q B 3 

4 B-Kt 5 

6Kt-B 3 

8 P x P 

9 Castles 

10 R-B sq 

rr O-K 1 

11 B-Kt sq 

14 P- B 4 

, 5 Q Ktx KtPx Kt 



Black. 

Kt — K B 3 
Q Kt-Q a 
B-K a 
P-O Kt 3 
B-Kt a 
Px P 
Castles 
P-B 4 
P-B, 



16 B x B Q x B 

17 Kt x Kt Q x Kt 
igP -Bs P-B 3 

19 R-B 4 KR— Ksq 

aoP— K Kt 4 R-K a 

aiQ-Kta Q R-K sq 

aa P — K R 4 Q— Q 4 

a 3 P-Kt 5 PxP 

>4 P x P R-K B a 

asQ-KM P-Kt 3 

i6P>P PxP 
a 7 Q R — B sq R x R 

j8(J 1 R Q— K 3 

ig K- 111 ft I! sq 

30 Resigned. 



TO CURE A COLW IN (INK DAY 

Take Laxative Bromn Quinine Tablets All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. K. W. Orove's signa 
ure is on each box. asc. 



TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS 

J. W Htdr, Rrool* \jrt. N Y,. my* 

The Burr Index is ft delightful reli.-f to a weary ami tireil 
brain. It savin bourn of otherwim; in..-n \ labor Every 
proiVflalonal man ibOajdjMWH one. Its advantage to the 
M holar, over the old mt- thods of ready i ererence, in a.-* the 
•• reaper " over the old raahloned " sickle." 

Burr's Patent Indexes 

All words anil names are Indexed by the first 
two letters with nearly fnui hundred Oombi- 
tuitions in thumb boles cut in the edges of the 
leaves. A combination for every word in use 
A constant aid to professional men, business 
men, students and others. 

A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 

It keeps in orderly anil compact form refer- 
ences to reports, trials, conflicting opinious, gen- 
eral notes, etc 

A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN 

It enables the doctor lo refer instantly to treat- 
ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations, etc. 

INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 

The choicest srptns of his library can be made 
instantly accessible, and handy records of ser- 
mons, etc., kept As a library Index ft is unrivalled 
z zi forpri&eUitaai circulars Kentionthii advertisement 
THE BURR INDEX CO., Sole Mfgrs HARTFORD. CONN 



KOTEDSILK^ 

Ideal underwear for men, women, and children. 
Coated on the inside with pure silk. 
Faultless in form and fit. 

Warm, light, moth-proof. Free from the irritation 
inseparable from wool. 

Absolutely unshrinkable, no matter how carelessly 
washed. 

Attractive in color, well made and finished. 
KOTEDSELK is a non-conductor of electricity, 
hence equalizes warmth and vitality, alleviates 
rheumatism and nervous disorders. 



Men's Shirts 
'* Drawers 
** Union Suit* 
Under vests - 



- 34-44 #*.S° r * cn 
aS.44 2 53 *' 

- 34*44 5 «> 



Ladies* Vests 
" Drawers 
" Union Suits - 
31*44 a 00 " " Underwaists 

Ladies' Short Underskirts 24-32 waist $2.50. 



26-40 $2.50 each 

2&-40 250 14 

26-40 5 00 ** 

26-40 2.00 ** 



If your dealer can't supply you, we will. Express prepaid. 

KOTEDSLLK UNDERWEAR CO., Miliary, m«s. 

And 76 Leonard Street, New York City. 



But One Standard of Quality. 




Sola on Instalments. 



There are three distinct types of Singer sewing, 
machines for family use, but there is only one 
standard of quality— THE BEST. There is a wide 
range of prices, depending on the style of cabin*' 
work and ornamentation, but whether the prk 
be the lowest or the highest, the working qualitj 
of the machine is the same and has been fully 
tested before leaving the factory. 
Yon can try one Free. Old machines taken In < 



SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARB MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Ready Reference 
Scrap Book 



READY REFERENCE SCRAP ROOK 

For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35,000 AC ATE LINES. 

Size of Book, 4 i-j z 10 to Inches. 

A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 

A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the top containing the caption 
through a slot from the bacK of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the hack, is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which It 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 

THIS SMALL BOOK will file 15 clippings (from one Inch to 
one column in length) to the page, and takes the place of the usual 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 

At stationers or. by mall, $1.00 

Postage stamp* received 

CHARLES ELY, • 56 Warren Street, New York 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 

Soliil l-lkt. Gold Pen in Hard-Rubber Engraved Holder; Simple construction, aJwayx ready, 
no shaking ; works perfectly ; uo blotting'. 



"CUi • . - ".IN Ff N " 



Agents 

Wanted 

If your dealer will not supply it write us: p«"ns sent anywhere, post-paid, complete with filler iinrl full 
directions. All mir linns are (.'uaranteed ; and thi* means mouer hack— if v<nt trunf it. Catalogue nf Koun- 
tain and <Jold l'eus for the atking. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.. Room 9, 108 Pulton St., New York. 

Handbook of Medical Gymnastic*, The primi- I 
pies of Swedish Gymnastics, Massage, Orthn|>edi<s etc. 
1 y AndtT« Wide. M.I) Illustrated. Mvn, 1 huh Price, 
$i 00. Funk & W agnails Company, Pubs., New York. ' 
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A Brilliancy Prize. 

The following game was awarded the Brilliancy 
Prize in the recent Amsterdam Tournament: 



Ruy Lopez. 



I>R. j. D.TRBS- 
L1NC>, 

Holland. 
While. 

1 P-K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 
3 B-Kt $ 

4 Castles 

5 Kt-B 3 

6 P-Q 4 

7 Kt-O s 

8 Kt x B ch 

9P-Q5 

10 B— Q 3 

11 Kt— K sq 
11 P-Q B 4 

13 B-R 3 

14 R-1S sq(a) 
.5 R-B 3 

16 B-B 2 (c) 



II. E. ATKINS, 

England. 

Black, 
P-K 4 
Kt_QB 3 
Kt-B 3 

Kt-Q 1 
Castles 
Q x Kt 
Kl-Qsq 
K — Rsq 
P-KBj 
Kt— B 1 
R-K Kt sq 
P-K Kt 1 
Kt-B 4 (h) 
P-B 4 



IDR. J.D. TRES- H. K. ATKINS 
LING. 

White. Black. 
'17 P— B 3(d) P- B 5 
18B-B3 P-K Kt, 
10 P-KKta(c) Kt- Q a 

20 R— R 3 (DKt B 3 

21 K— Kt 2 P— K R 4 
22P-R3 K — Kt 2 
23 R-R sq R-R sq 
2 4 P-Kt 4 Kt— R 3 

25 P B 5 <K> B-Q 2 

26 Q— B sq K— Kt 3 
i;BPil' BPiP 
28 B x P P x P 
2 9 RPxP Kt(R 3 )xP 

30 B-Ktsq;h) K R X R 

31 K x R O -R 2 ch 

32 K— Kt 2 Q— R 6 ch 
Resigns, (i) 




Notts. 

(a) While White, evidently, has an object in 
view, he is losing lots of time. 

(b) We don't like this move, for White can play 
B x Kt, fo. lowed by P— B 4, giving him a strong 
center. 

(c) This permits Black to gain a move at a very 
important time. Better B x Kt, followed by P- B 4. 

(a) To allow this P to thus advance is suicidal. 
Better was 17 B x Kt, P x B ; 18 P x P, P x P ; 19 
R-K Kt 3. 

(e) Forced; but puts White's game in a boxed-in 
condition. Here is a sample of a player keeping 
the other from doing anything. 

(f) Another lost move. Worse than this, he 
places the R where he can not use it when needed. 

(g) Note the fact that P— R 4 would win a piece. 

(h) P x Kt wouldn't help matters. 

(0 If K x Q, Kt— K 6ch ; K-R 2, R-R sq, mate. 

A Brilliant Ending. 

In a game between Mr. Amos Burn and an ama- 
teur, the following position occurred: 

White (Mr. Burn): K on K R 2 . 
on Q 5 ; R on K 3 ; Ps on K H 2 and 
K R 3. Q B 4. 

_ .ACK (.\ IT 

B on Q 3 i R on K B sq ; Ps on K it 2, K Kt 3, K R 



BLACK (Amateur) : K on K Kt sq ; Q on Q R 8 : 
on Q 3 ; R on K B sq ; Ps on K 11 a, K " 
Q R 4 

Mr. Burn, having the move, played R- K 7. Il 
is quite evident that if II x R, P x B and Black 
must lose his R, or Q x P ch, etc. The moves 
were 1 R— K 6, P- R 5 ; 2 B x P ch, R x B, and 
White mates in seven moves. 



For » Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford'H -V< ><l Phosphate. 

Dr. H M. HARtxnr, Augusta, Me., savs: " One of 
the best remedies in all cases in which the system requires 
an acid and a nerve tonic." 

REDUCED TO $4.50. 

To place oar bent #10.00 TOLEDO 
It V I II CABINET in every home we 
send it complete for SO day* with beta 
alcohol stove, directions, formula* to 
an* address upon receipt of $1.50. Face 
Steamer loo extra. Order today. Our* 
best of all Cabinet*, hot* real door, flteel 
frame, top curtains, rubber lined, folds 
flat 1 in. space. Money refunded ufter 
SO days use if not just as represented. 
It's a home necessity. Turkish and 
vapor baths So each prevent disease, 
core without drugs colds, la grippe, 
rheumatism, female 11 In, all blood, skin, kidney, ner. 
vous troubles. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE FREE. 
We moke Cabinets from #2.25 up. Agent* Wonted. 
Easy term*. Exelu-lvc territory. TOLEDO BATH 
CABINET CO., 614 Cherry St.. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
[Tea above firm are rcipoomola and do as they agree.— Bam] 




Steel Ceilings 




FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Send for catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 

H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New York 

BOSTON OFFICE, Equitable Building. 

Readers of The Literary 



MASSAGE 

At Home 



pores of the skin. 



iassage mc-ans beauty, health and strength. 
' Kvery lH.autifu.1 woman on the stage 
makes regular use of massage. It is of vital 
importance in all athletic training. It forces 
the waste matter out of the body through the 

It invigorates the flow of the blood. Its vitalizing effect is instantly I 
shown in a feeling of vigor and refreshment. Massage is the finest of tonics (with no after| 
depression) — the truest of beautifiers — a blessing and a luxury now within the reach of all. 

MacFadden's Massage Exerciser! 

gtve/ier/ecf massage at your home, by your own hands. It builds muscle, removes fat, and I 
cures numerous diseases. It consists of polished wooden balls, between elastic cords (see I 
cut). Rolled swiftly over the flesh it gives all the essentials of massage. A complete elastic! 
exerciser, by means of which every part of the body may be built up, beautified, and! 
strengthened. 



SENT ON TRIAL.— We send it on request by express, if you promise to send us 
either the regular price i£i 50 woman's strength ; $3.00 men's) or return the Exerciser 
within three days of receipt. Complete book of instructions how to obtain greatest increase 
of health and strength with every Rm-kcisek, also directions f"r use in various diseases. 



THE MacFADDEN CO., 25th Street and Broadway, New York. 




THE NEW SLAYTON INSULATION CURE FOR 

Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 

To all who suffer with these ills, or with pains In muscles and bones, with 
neuralgia, sciatica, nervous weakness or lessened vitality, we offer a free trial of 
the simplest and best treatment yet devised — one which is druglcss and harm- 
less, yet which is, by proof of strongest testimony of hundreds of intelligent and 
educated persons, daily bringing wonderful relief to severest cases of these 
ailments. The principle of The Slayton Electric Switch Olass Casters and 
the Slayton Insulating Insoles is the discovery of the great Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
that these diseases arise from an excessive flow of electricity from the body to 
the earth. This is the theory, and it has been found correct ; we know, too, 
that our Insulation Treatment works great and astonishing good, and we urge 
every afflicted one to take a free trial of it. 

Thr Ei.rctric Castkk Co Esmond, III , March 15, 1899. 

Gentlemen :— l'lease find enclosed $3.00 for Casters. I had the inflammatory rheumatism 
last spring. It left me with stiff joints; lame; could not sleep; lay awake; nervous weakness. 1 got 
■ he Casters, put them under the bed, went to bed and to sleep. Have not had a pain since; as 
sound as a gold dollar. My neighbors gn limping along and laughing at roe. I have not had the 
least bit of stiffness since 1 put them on the bed. Very respectfully, Fred Goodrich. 



FREE TRIAL 



R0« TWO WEEKS. We will gladly send any one a full 

set of ihe Slayton Klectkic Switch Casters and 
Slayton Insulating 1ns*lrs on receipt of zy: for post- 
age and packing, or separately, 17c. for the Casters and 8c for the Insoles. 1 ry them lor 
two weeks according to directions. If they do not help you, return them by mail and no 
charce will be made. If they do help you (and they almost certainly will,, send us $3 for 
the Casters and fi for the Insoles. These articles can be used separately with great benefit, 
but to secure the greatest relief both should be used. Be sure to state whether Casters are 
to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size of *hoes Insoles are to fit. 



THE SLAYTOP 



;TR1C CASTER CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Tecutnseb, Mich, 



STEREOPTICONS 



MAGIC LANTERNS ana SLIDES ^ 
CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE \j 

RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK, v 



Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Three Centuries of Scholarship 

FOR nearly three centuries great s 
been .studying Shakespeare. Tf 




scholars have 
espeare. The results of 
ti eir labor — condensed, simplified, and added to by 
Richard Grant White — -are to be found ill this edi- 
tion. 



" Mr, W hile has given us Ills' best extant 
text, while the fullness of his notes gives his 
et/ition almost the value of a variorum." 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



Notes — plenty of good notes — are an absolute ne- 
cessity in reading Shakespeare. In importance they 
are second only to an accurate text. By notes are 
meant glossaries, analyses and comments on 
the plays, index of topics, the history of the 
drama — in short, whatever will help reveal the inner 
meaning of Shakespeare's plays, and color-out his 
finer shades of thought. 

IT 15 SHEER ABSURDITY for a reader who 
wants really to know Shakespeare to buy simply the 
text of the plays. If you buy Shakespeare, why not 
' buy the best ? — Richard's Grant White's Shakespear- 
ian Library. 

Writing before looo Shakespeare constantly refers to events and "fads" of his own time 
and of former times. These need explanation. The English language too is somewhat altered 
since 1600. Shakespeare uses words in special senses requiring comment. 

Every line of Shakespeare is weighted down with thought, but the thought is not all or usually 
on the surface. Whoever will obtain the richest intellectual inheritance from Shakespeare must 
mine out the deeper meanings. Notes supply the axes, shovels, and maps of direction, 

WILL YOU THROW AWAY THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THREE CENTURIES ? 

WHITE'S SHAKESPEARE USSS^t 

Not Simply the Text, but a Complete Shakespearian Library 

The text is founded on the best authorities. The Introdoctloag to each play, the notes, 
analyses, and glossaries are full and scholarly. The life of Shakespeare and the history of the 
older English drama are probably the l)est ever written. One volume is given to a complete 
Topical Index of Shakespeare. The illustrations are photogravures. 

A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt 
tops and offered for about halt the regular subscription price, oar low club prices being SW tor the halt 
leather and $16 for the cloth blading. Books may be returned It not satisfactory. We pay expressage. 

A Souvenir 
Portfolio, 

consisting of 4 large 
photogravure repro- 
ductions of 

Celebrated 
Paintings 

pertaining to Shake- 
speare and made es- 
pecially for framing, 
will be sent 

PPPP with this 
1 1\L<L< Edition. 

These 
plates are such as 
would sell in the art 
stores at about $6 a set 

BOOKS OF ENDURING INTEREST AND VALUE ARE THE BEST 

HOLIDAY GIFTS — FREE FOR EXAMINATION 



"Ik all essential respects the test edition of Shakespeare ever fullitlied." 

—Atlantic Monthly 




THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 

78 Fifth Aoenue, New fork. 
Gentlemen : Please send me on approval a set of the INTER- 
NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE in half leather and PORTFOLIO OF ART 
PLATES for framing. If satisfactory I agree to pay t' within 
fifteen days and $1 per month thereafter for eighteen months; If 
not satisfactory f agree to return them within fifteen days. 



Signed. 



L. D. 



ABOUT ONE-HALF 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

WB PAY EXPRESSA OE 

NO RISK INCURRED 

Beautifully [frustrated Specimen Pips 
scot an receipt of postal 

THE IMYHWTT MflETT, 




erful Influence 
for good ia the 

story of 

Young People's 
Weekly. 

It is the kind of paper that is accepted by 
every conscientious parent feeling the moral 
responsibility and duty of giving to the son 
end daughter reading material that will build 
a good character. The favorite story paper is 
an index of the reader's future and YOVNO 
PEOPLE'S WEEKLY readers are not being 
educated in the ways and means of crime. 
It is a foe to the trashy, sensational reading 
that undermines so many young lives. Its 
eight to twelve pages, all handsomely illus- 
trated, whet the appetite for the best in 
fiction, and develop a strong love for the 
traits that enoble and make good men and 
women great and famous. Every line is read, 
because every line is interesting. Among 
many other good treats for the coming year 
are several new serials of exceptional worth 
and interest, by Edgar Simpson. Mary Almira 
Parsons, Ida Reed Smith and others. 

Excellent short stories by popular authors, 
special papers on special subjects by special 
writers, and a score of other attractions will 
continue to make the YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY, price considered, the best paper 
of its class. Subscribe now and get special 
Christmas Issue FREE. Three month's 
trial for » cents or one year for 75 cents. 

An Art Gift. 

AM who subscribe for one year and remit 
the price will receive absolutely free and 
ready for framing, a magnificent reproduc- 
tion in colon (size 13x18 inches) of that 
moat beauti f ul of paint- 
injjs, "The Soi t l*s Awai:< 
bning." We send free the d 
name picture that 
you will ha 
pav $1 for 
at auy art 
store. 




• "1 "Ht. !«• I hy Einuwj, Loctnatt, 9. T 

l, A heart ..:><•■■> for Ou old." ^ 

DAVID C COOK PUBLISHING CO. * 
36 Wahlnaton St., Chicago. * 



KLIPS BIND 

everything. IS per 100. Samples of 
j» sizes, with Keys, mailed for 50 cent*. 
Ice list of Covers free. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Fond of Children. —Extolling the merit* of a 
clog he offered for sale, the owner laid t "He will 
eat anything, and is very fond of children."— Ex- 
change. 

Not Seasick.— "No, air," aaid a passenger on a 
steamship to the captain, "I am not seasick, but I 
am disgusted with the motion of the vessel."— Ohio 
State Journal. 

Providential. — Simpkins: "Funny that a wo 
man can never throw anything straight." 

Jenkins: "Not funny, exactly, rather provi- 
dential, isn't M"— Boston Traveller. 

"Don't leave the table," said the landlady, as 
her new boarder rose from his scanty breakfast. 
" I must, madam ; it's hardwood, and my teeth are 
not what they used to be."— Tit-Bits. 

He was Touched. — "I suppose you were 
touched when your wife gave you that $50 easy 
chair?" "Of course 1 How else do you imagine 
my wife could come by $50?"— Detroit Journal. 

The Chicken* Raised Them.— "Friend : "Do 
you raise vegetables ? " 

Suburbanite (sadly): "No, I only plant them 
my neighbor's chickens raise them."— Exchange. 

Thought It was a Proposal.— (Scene Cab- 
stand near London): Lady, distributing tracts, 
hands one to cabby, who glances at it, hands it 
back, and says, politely: "Thank you, lady, but 
I'm a married man." Lady nervously looks at 
the title, and reading, "Abide with me," hurriedly 
departs, to the great amusement of cabby.— Spare 
Moments. 

Thoughtful.— Excitement is often the cause of 
strange telegrams, as well as other queer mani- 
festations. A man who had been one of the passen- 
gers on a shipwrecked vessel was rescued almost 
by a miracle. On arrival at a place from which 
he could send a telegraphic message, he forward- 
ed the following despatch to his brother : "I am 
saved. Try to break it gently to my wife."— Tit- 
Bits. 



Only »1 a Month. 

It will cost you only ?i a month on each f-tcr. to lie the 
owner of a valuable New York City lot. No Interest and 
Free Life Insurance. See page 2. 



S^LES 3000 PER DAY' 



/ Send a Dollar for this 

INGERSOLL WATCH 

and GUARANTEE. 

Now known the world over, tha 
Wonder of all Watch**, (or Merit, 
Beauty and Price, f utuhown It 
•xacuy— aluo Its Marx elouiOuar- 
ant'-e, the Broadest exer given 
wilh ass watch ; and there Is $2,- 
00if.otit.no tmckof il; every Live 
M en-bant, P. M., Express A een t or 
Bank known us by Reputation or 
Experience. Send arinllarblll 
and pet the latest IPfiOMmM ; 
money bark If wanted. 



/rle^ 67 Cortland! StttY.CIryX 

\mt Thai if. without misuk\ 
fiivivalch foils lo Keep Good time I 
OR ONE TEAR.^/ 
J Whey wiIL upon its return to rhcmKy 
\6crncr with ihii AgrerrrKnr and/* 



ROBT. H.INGE US OL L 81 BRO. Mflkei s 
OEPr 17 07 « nit 1 1 ami 1 ST. NY. CITY. 



Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled for prevention and core of throat and lnng 
diseases, also ^ —..sWw ^ssV for strength- 

ening voice. ■ BlH Sent post- 

paid for $1.28 ^■"■ , *ssW"sb^J( IH Including 

the best work 9 ever pub- 

lished on the great value of Inns gymnastics, by Dr. 
Patchen. Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to 
O. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON. MASS 



NEW IflVEflTIOfl f 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ ■ 



A $12 Bath Cabinet 

or only $5.00. 

Our New 1902 Style Square Quaker Folding Turkish Bath Cabinet 
GUARANTEED TO BE THE BE8T OF ALL CABINET8 
at any price, or your money cheerfully refunded. 




Prsdv for n»e when received. 
No frame to setup. 
No trouble ; No bother. 



COULD NOT BE BETTER nAOE, 
riORE CONVENIENT, 
noRE DURABLE, riORE HANDSOflE, 
nORE SATISFACTORY, 
GENUINE BATH CABINETS IP YOU PAID FOUR TIJ1ES THE 

FOR YEARS. PRICE WE ASK FOR IT. 

37,000 physicians and 1,000,000 happy users l__ 
mend our Cabinet In the highest and strongest terms. 

of Bath Cabinets In 



WE HAVE BEEN n AKING 
BINETS 



We are the largest 1 

the world. Our annuc 
$1,500,000.00. Hundred! 



s, 300,000 Cabinets. 



Engraved from Photograph. 



IT IS THE ONLY OENUINE CABINET I1ADE. 

HAS \ MEAL IIOIIK. i>pc>tis wide — hinged to frame. Other 
Cabinets with so-calleil lU-or tire simply a lioh* or Blit to crawl 
through. FK \ >l lllf k sii-ong and rigid, made of beat steel, 
galvanized to prevent its rusting KIIJII'I I PltH-HTN support 
it from top to bottom Some affair, on the market have no support* 
wlialever. Cabinet rests on shoulders—others have 2 or 3 flimsy 
supports, shaky and unsatisfactory. Ill: It A It I. F. COTERlHfl 
MVIIIilW. very best, am iseptic cloth - It I It It Kit LINED, 
'rill* U RTA1K. open on top for cooling ofT— Cabinets that do 
not do litis are said to be dangerous I.MtliK and ItOOMT 
INHPR, Knees, arms and bodv do not touch the sides, Plenty of 
room for hot foct bath, and to sponge, towel and cool tie bodv 
while Inside Fill. II I* FLAT lik. a screen in 1 inch space-others 
■— to^ethernnd damage the goods. WEIGH* complete only 



10 lbs. 



There is no Man, Woman or Child in the World 

Whom Turkish and Vapor Baths will not Benefit. 



Seated on a chair{with the bead outside breathing 
pure air) one enjoys at home for 3c. earn, all of the 
cleansing, curative, invigorating and purifying effects 
of the famous Turkish, Hot Air and ^apor bath*, per- 
fumed or niedicsted if desired. Better and cheaper 
than any treatment at Turkish Bath Kooiuk, Sanitari- 
ums and Hot Springs, 

SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 

Before retiring, light stove, step in Cabinet, close 
and lock door, Kit down and you enjoy a temperature 
of 100° to 150** F. according to how you regulate stove. 
All done In on* minute. Stay in 15 to 30 minutes- 
open top curtains, cool off gradually whileyou sponge 
and towel the body. Impossible to catch cold or 
weaken the system. Perfectly safe and harmless. 

DON'T BE DECEIVED 
by imitations. We do not make it our business to find 
fault with other people's goods, but as there are a 
number of unreliable, irresponsible concerns who 
hiive sprung up in the past few months, know nothing 
v hatever ot the laws of hygiene, and have no regard 
for the public health, are trying to market so-called 
CabiiM-ts which are it.eouvei.ient, unreliable and 
dangi-rous to use. on tho strength of satisfaction 
given, and the enonnoLs demand created for our 
genuine Quaker, and as we have many letters from 
person* who have bought such goods, are unable to 
use tbeni, and obliged to throw them away and secure 
a genuine Cabinet from us, we feel it our duty to want 
the public so that no one else may be imposed upon. 

IT our 4 'nlj.net Is not the beat In every way 
we do not want you to keep it. 

Don't use a Cabinet which has no door, no frame, 
no rubber lining. 

Ke in em Iter a wooden frame Cabinet is ten 
vears behind the times, is worthless, and about «* 
vnlu.itle as n wooden stove would be. Do not 
pay $ 7 50, $l^50or$lS.0)forinferior,bm.glesomeand 
inconvenient atfa rs when the best costs only $5.00. 

-More >nnr order with um and you have the 
flat Ufnet Ion of knowing you are doing business with 
a responsible and reliable firm (capital $100,000.00) 
who know the requirements of a first-class Cabinet, 
do exactly as they agree and furnish you a genuine 
Cabinet guaranteed to be the best in every particular. 

Write to-dny for full Information and our 
valuable book, al«o testimonials froir thousands of 
customers. Or. better still, order a Cabinet. You 
won't be deceived or disappointed as we guarantee 
every one, and refund your money after 30daysuseif 
not just as represented. We ship the same day your 
order it received. IN> WIT V.AU, TO NK\I> FOR 
UOOKLKT. as it will prove interesting. 



IT M THF OSLY BATH which PRESERVES 
HEALTH, PRKV Klv'TS Colds, Fevers. aLavarlspe 
and Disease. Cures bodily ailment*. Make* 
clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodies. Makes you sleep sound. 
Beautifies complexion. 

SOAP AND WATER simply washes the surface of 
the skin, while Vapor baths open the 5,000.000 pores all 
over the body, stimulating the sweat glands, washing 
out all the poisons io the blood, and the impure acids, 
salts, etc., which if retained overwork and weaken 
the heart, kidneys, lungs, liver, causing disease, 
debility and sluggishness. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE RESULTS. 

Our Cabinet isrecommended by 27.000 best physi- 
cians, and It will cure .\ervous Troubles and 
IN'blllty. HI ee pies* a ess, Obesity. Lagrlppe, 
K ear* la-la. 

CI' RICH RHRI'MATIMM— (we have offered for 
four years a standing reward or.ft50.00 for a 
cane not relieved). Cures Woman's Troubles. 
Headache, 4-out, .Piles. Ivropsy. IMabetea. all 
Blood and Skin Diseases, Liver and Kidney 
Troubles. 

IT WILL CURE A HARD COLD with one bath, 
and prevent Fever. Pneumonia, Lung Fever, Asthma, 
Lagrippe and is really a household necessity . With 
the Cabinet, if desired, le a 

HKAD AND COIHPLRX lOSf 
MTFAMI.VO ATTACH MKajT 

(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and 
neck is given the same -vapor treatment as the body . 
Makes clear skin, beautiful complexion, cures and 
prevents pimples, blotches, blackheads, skin erup- 
tions aud diseases. Invaluable for cold in the head. 
Asthma. Catarrh and Bronchitis, 

We furnish a perfect alcohol stove complete with 
regulator and support, with each Cabiuet free of 
charge. This is the best of all stoves ; great improve- 
mcnt over all others. Safe, harmless, economical. 
So confident are we that our Cabinet will please you 
that 

WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
to be returned at our expense and your money 
refunded If not Just as represented. What could 
be more fair? We could not afford to have a Cabinet 
out which was not just as as represented and satis- 
factory. ORBKR TO-DAY. The price is wonder- 
fully low. Only $5.(0 for Cabinet complete, includ- 
ing alcohol st< >re , plain directions and valuable 
formulas aud receipts for medicated baths and 
various ailments. Face Steamer $1.00 extra. 



April to Aun cai rcurii wa UTr n-* ,K * and woyifv hu; w.t«m. ttao.oo m 

MULniO MPJU OHa.COIflC.PJ ft MPJ I LU aao.OO weekly toopen offleesorparlors, toappoint 
agents, or travel. A wonderful seller. We will spend $350,000.00 advertising this Cabinet. This will create an 
enormous demand right in your locality. You carry small stock and supply it. Most liberal terms and com- 
missions. Be your own boss. Any energetic man or woman can make $5.00 to $10.00 clear daily. 
UKITK FOR OCR KV.\\ PL.%\, TKR*I«. KTC. , FHKK. Send your address anyway. 

The World MTg Co., 774 World B'ld'g, Cincinnati, O. 



CORPULENCE. 

We want to send every stout person a little 
book concerning, the most successful harmless 
treatment of this trouble. It is the method con- 
ceived and perfected by the best known specialists 
in New York. A valuable book of scientific com- 
mon sense. Sent for 2 c. stamp. 
HYGEIA MFO. CO., A stor Court Bldg., New York, 



ETHICS 
OF 

MARRIAGE. 



KAREZZA 

A bold, brave book teaching Ideal marriage, rights of the 
unltorn child, a d.eniyne<. and controlled maternity. 

I'nlos Plgnali Thousands of women have blessed Dr. 
Stock ham for Tskslagy thousands of men and women 
will bless ber for Karessa. 

Arena. Ksresss is worth Its weight In gold. 
Sample page. free. Age.UWs.ted. Prepaid, il.00. 
ALICE B. STOCK HAM ft CO.. 56Flfth Av«. f CMcag*. _ 
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TERHS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per year, in advance, $3.00: four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. If local check is sent add ten cents for collection. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. * 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.— Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact Post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing mast always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 



A Card to Subscribers. — The Literary Digest wishes 
to secure a business representative, man or woman, in every city 
of five thousand or more population in the United States and 
Canada. The right kind of persons can earn $25 a week. Sub- 
scribers who can assist us in securing such representatives will 
confer a favor upon us that will be appreciated, besides helping 
-worthy persons to remunerative employment. 



TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



THE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

RENEWED interest in the struggle in South Africa has. 
arisen in America with the advance of the newly arrived 
British troops. "The British avalanche,'' as the Providence 
Journal says, "is in full motion," and what the result will be is 
the subject of considerable speculation. A London correspond- 
ent of one of the New York papers said a few days ago that if 
General Joubert could see all the strategic plans with which the 
press credit him, he would have serious doubts of his own sanity. 
No doubt he has some plans, however, and a few guesses at what 
they are form an interesting part of the war comment. The 
Rochester Herald, for example, believes that Joubert has been 
able tocapture Ladysmith atany time since the battle of Glencoe, 
but has held off to draw General Buller's forces up into the "neck 
of Natal," where the Boers can most easily defend their frontier. 
Generals Clery and Hildyard, therefore, who are trying to relieve 
Ladysmith, are, according to this theory, marching right into 
Joubert's trap. The New York Press, however, has a different 
theory, by which it appears that the old Boer commander himself 
is the one who is in a trap. General Methuen, the despatches tell 
us, is rushing a large force northward to the relief of Kimberley 
and Mafeking. while Generals Gatacre and French are to invade 
the Orange Free State from the south. If these forces are suc- 
cessful. The Press points out. General Joubert will find that a 
big British army is hurrying to Johannesburg and Pretoria while 




he is down in the "neck of Natal." 350 miles away. Whatever 
may be the Boer and British plans, it is agreed that critical times 
for the Boer forces have begun, and that what they are to do at 
the beleaguered cities they must do quickly. 

Boer Prospects Dark. — " In spite of the frequent successes the 
Boers have met with we can not see that indications so far hold 

out the smallest prospect of final 
success to them. As a matter of 
fact, the campaign so far has 
been a complete failure upon 
their side. The theory upon 
which they went into the war 
was that they would rush the 
British garrisons in the country 
before they could receive succor 
from home, and overwhelm them 
with superior numbers and make 
them prisoners before any relief 
could reach them. But the stub- 
born and obstinate defense that 
has been made by the English at 
each point attacked has upset all 
of the Boers' plans and nullified 
general ni t mi kx, all of their calculations. They 

Commanding relief o( Kimberley. nave made a dead f al lure of what 

they started out to accomplish. 
They have not taken a single point besieged, and, except for the 
looting forays they have made into undefended territory, the mili- 
tary situation is just the same to-day as it was when they threw 
their ultimatum in Queen Victoria's face. . . . We think we 
should risk but little in predicting that Buller will march straight 
to Pretoria when he does start, with but little serious opposition, 
that he will occupy the capital of the Boers, and, after that, little 
will remain but for him todisperse the separated organized bodies 
as they appear, and the war in the Transvaal will be over."— 7 he 
Richmond Times. 

President Kruger and Consul Macrum.— "If a London report 
be true, President Kruger is making a serious mistake in his atti- 
tude toward the United States 
in this crisis. It is asserted that 
he has refused to permit the 
United States consular agent at 
Johannesburg to act as the Brit- 
ish agent during the war. It is 
said that Kruger objects to Mr. 
Macrum on the ground that the 
claims of this country to neutral- 
ity are prejudiced by its evident 
friendship for England. One re- 
sult of this attitude is that it is im- 
possible for the English author- 
ities to secure information about 
their men held by the Boers as 
prisoners save through military 
channels, which is an awkward 
method and not reliable. It is Charles e. macrum, 

fairly incredible that the Presi- United States Consul at Pretoria, 
dent of the South African Repub- 
lic should take this absurd ground. . . . During the war l>etween 
Spain and the United States the former country was represented 
at this capital by the French ambassador, whose people at home 
had shown the most virulent sympathy for Spain throughout the 
preliminary proceedings and continued to do so even throughout 
the war. Nevertheless, M. Cambon was cordially accepted as 
tbe Spanish diplomatic agent, and bis services in the formulation 
of the preliminary peace terms were gladly utilized. At the 
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same time the American interests in Spain were cared for by the 
British ambasssador there, and his status was never questioned 

because of the well-known fact 
of England's leanings toward 
theUnited States in the quarrel. 
' Oom Paul ' shows bis failure to 
appreciate the true nature of 
governmental rights and obliga- 
tions if he thus rejects the cre- 
dentials of the American consular 
agent as the representative of 
British interests in the Trans- 
vaal. A verification of this Lon- 
don report would go far toward 
lessening whatever degree of 
esteem for him and sympathy 
for his cause may exist to-day 
in the United States. For his 
own sake his traveling repre- 
sentative in Europe, Dr. Leyds, 
should send him word to desist 
from this foolish suspicion and act according to the established 
customs in time of war." — 7 he Washington Star. 

The Scandals Have Begun. — "That the British commissary 
department is under suspicion, that rotten transports have been 
purchased or chartered at the highest market price, that the army 
contractor has a latchkey to the 
ministerial quarters in Downing 
Street — these and similar state- 
ments have a familiar sound re- 
calling the flush times of 1898. . . . 
And there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the stories thus far told 
have a substantial foundation. It 
is only three or four months since 
it was charged and not denied 
in the House of Commons that 
most of Her Majesty 's ministers 
were interested in private enter- 
prises which depended directly 
upon government patronage. 
One noble lord was connected 
with a gun foundry ; another was 
chairman of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Navigation Company, 
which furnishes many transports 

to the War Office ; still another belonged to a firm which manufac- 
tures uniforms — and so on throughout the list. The statement, 
as we have said, was not denied. On the contrary. Sir Michael 

Hicks- Beach arose and 
defended the noble lords 
and right honorable gen- 
tlemen on the ground 
that their interest in 
these profitable enter- 
prises was 'an innocent 
and proper form of re- 
laxation from public 
duties.' Sir Michael 
himself recently relaxed 
long enough to sell to the 
Government, for the pur- 
pose of military man- 
euvers, a tract of waste 
land on Salisbury Plains 
for which be exacted 
something like $100 per 
acre. Its real value, ac- 
cording to local esti- 
mates, was from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per acre. With 
statesmen like these, 
therefore, relaxing them- 
selves in time of peace, 
what may we not expect 
when the stress of war 
affords opportunities for 
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recreation tenfold more profitable? Is it not likely that the 
tales thus far told are a mere foretaste of what is to come ? May 
we not confidently expect to see Alger, Hecker & Co. thrown in 
the shade, while the odor of 'canned roast beef will appear like 
attar of roses compared with the emanations wafted from the 
British commissariat?" — The 
Chicago Chronicle. 

Crushing Blow Necessary. — 

"The necessity of once and for- 
ever crushing the Boers will now 
come home to the English au- 
thorities ; for they must, if from 
no other motive than their own 
political safety, redouble their 
efforts to concentrate in South 
Africa an army which shall bear 
down resistance by mere force of 
numbers. This has been their 
purpose all along, but, despite 
the resources at Great Britain's 
command, she has been late in 
assembling on the ground a force 
adequate to the task appointed 
for it. Great Britain has, how- 
ever, either in South Africa now 

or on its way thither what is pronounced by a competent author 
ity 'the largest purely British army' that has ever left British 
shores. Reckoning the local force in imperial pay, the regulars 
already on the ground, etc. , it was estimated a week ago that the 
British force to be employed in South Africa would not fall far 
short of 80,000 men. In employing such an army the British 
Government has been sharply criticized as overestimating the 
enemy, but the result of the campaign thus far has more than 
justified its opinion that opponents of courage, skill, and activity 
were to be reckoned with. The employment of so large a force is 
a humane measure, too, for it will correspondingly shorten the war 
by making its issue depend upon one or two actions in which real 
armies, not detachments, shall be used. "— The Boston Transcript. 

Boer Lessons for the British.— "It is an excellent thing for 
the fina'ity of a settlement at the end of a war. that the conquered 
shall have a wholesome respect for the prowess of the conquered, 
tho the conqueror may be Mr. Chamberlain himself and the con- 
quered but a backward Boer; that the conqueror shall, in his 
definitive treaty of peace, be 
forced to bear in mind that the 
conquered can shoot extremely 
straight with a rifle, even tho 
he appear at a disadvantage, in 
spite of his German tuition, when 
it is a question of artillery prac- 
tise. He may still have a con- 
tempt for him, as a 'rude Car- 
inthian Boer, ' when the question 
is of social amenities, but that 
he is an unpleasant person to go 
to war with not even Mr. Cham- 
berlain can any longer dispute. 
. . . And upon the whole we 
can not regret that even so one- 
sided a war should be prolonged 
long enough to show the victors 
that, in more ways than one, 
they have found foemen worthy 

of their steel. It is of good augury for the future of South Africa 
that it should be so."— The New York Times. 

One Charge Disproved. — "It need hardly be said that the Brit- 
ish estimates of the losses of the Boers have been overdrawn. 
That is evident in many ways. It is true that the Boers have 
been bandied far more roughly than they ever were before in 
fighting the troops of Great Britain. The old virtual immunity 
from punishment in actions with British regulars has passed 
away. And yet the Boers come on for more battles. . . . ' Kill 
five hundred of the Dutch.' one British jingo paper insisted, 'and 
there will be no need of anything more but sending in the coffins. 
That will be the end of the war, and the bubble of Boer military 
prowess will be pricked forever. ' If there is any one thing which 
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the war in South Africa has already proved it is the utter falsity 
of such statements. The Boers have not gone unscathed in the 
battles fought. They have suffered severely in many actions, 
both in attack and defense. All the world knows bow far they 
have been from running or giving up their unequal struggle for 
independence. They will never be called cowards again, even 
by their most vindictive and reckless foes." — The Cleveland 
Leader. 



ADMIRAL DEWEY AND HIS HOUSE. 

\\J HAT appeared on the surface to be two strong and sudden 
* " reversals of public feeling toward Admiral Dewey within 
the space of a few days have called out some interesting reflec- 
tions on hero-worship, and have led to some serious inquiries 
whether our national spirit is not deteriorating and becoming as 
fickle as that of the French. A careful examination of the news- 
papers, however, shows that the "wave" or "storm" of disap- 
proval (to use a mild term) which assailed the admiral was con- 
fined (in its public expression at least) almost entirely to the city 
of Washington, D. C, while the return "wave" of sympathy and 




MOKE DEADLY* THAN SPANISH GI NS. 

— 77/*' .\Vn' York Herald. 

esteem has come from practically all the rest of the country. 
Many papers outside Washington, it is true, admit that the ad- 
miral made an error of judgment in giving away the people's 
gift even to his wife ; but they do not consider it sufficient cause 
for abating one jot of their admiration for his character and proved 
abilities. The New York Journal expresses the feeling found in 
many papers when it says : 

"Admiral Dewey may undo the deed to the house presented 
him by a small portion of his fellow countrymen, but he can never 
undo the deed of May i, last year. He asked no favors of bis 
country or of his countrymen. He asked no favors of Montojo. 
He asked no favors of foreign fleets anchored at Manila. He 
asked for no demonstration in his honor, and, lastly, he did not 
ask for a house. But what be does ask at present is to be let 
alone. He has spent almost all bis life at sea, and the least this 
country can do is to allow him to enjoy bis 'shore leave ' to the 
end of his days. Suppose a war were to break out to-morrow. 
Ah! there is where the shoe pinches. It would be, 'For God's 
sake, send Dewey to the front'; 'By all means, hurry Dewey 
after them ' ; ' Let the country rely on Dewey. ' Wall Street 
would go down on its marrow-bones and perform rites to him. 
The persons who regret their miserable contributions would turn 
to Dewey with prayers. Then do you know what this grizzled 
old sailor would do? Newly married, and with almost the only 
domestic happiness he has ever known before him, he would 
buckle on his sword, hoist the four-starred flag of Farragut, and 
go to battle for the honor of his country and the welfare of his 
selfish countrymen. " 



Other papers recall the fact that General Grant and General 
Sherman sold outright houses that had been given them in recog- 
nition of their services, and no one thinks the less of them for it. 
"It is too bad," says the New York Times, "for our own sake and 
for Dewey's sake, it is too bad, not merely because it makes us 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners, but because these 
alternating currents of emotion, this most abrupt substitution of 
the cold shoulder for the warm heart, argue a want of steadiness 
in our make-up." To forget Dewey's services in making possible 
a new era in our national life "even overnight, for some petty 
mistake in his private life," says the Chicago Inter Ocean, "is to 
shame the name of gratitude and to discredit the intelligence of 
the American people." The Brooklyn Eagle thinks that the 
transaction, instead of being a mistake, was, after all, a wise ar- 
rangement. Says The Eagle : 

"Let us all learn charity, while also learning a little law. 
When held in the name of the admiral, the house was subject to 
dower rights. Since deeded to the son by the gracious woman to 
whom the admiral lovingly gave it all, the house has had an in- 
divisible Dewey title. This not only perfects the intent of the 
gift in the present but secures that intent for the future. The 
result is better than the case was before the incident began, which 
is now so happily closed. Out of the bitter has come sweet." 

A number of papers have remarked that no doubt the great 
majority of the Washington people who hissed the admiral's pic- 
ture at a biograph entertainment and expressed their indignation 
in the caf6s, and wrote the letters published in The Evening 
Star, never gave a dollar toward buying the house whose transfer 
now rouses their resentment. Several letters have appeared 
offering to refund the subscriptions of any dissatisfied contribu- 
tors to the Dewey home fund, but none of the contributors seem 
to have responded. The Chicago Tribune compares some of 
England's gifts to her heroes, and says that those who are vilify- 
ing Admiral Dewey only show their own contemptible littleness : 

" After Marlborough had routed a French army and captured a 
French marshal and his command. Parliament appropriated nearly 
two and a half million dollars to build for him Blenheim, which 
is still one of the most imposing and splendid edifices in England. 
The English nation, feeling grateful to Wellington for services at 
Waterloo, gave him Strathfieldsaye, costing about $1,300,000. 
Prior to Waterloo he had been made a duke, given a pension of 
$50,000 a year, and voted nearly a million dollars in money. 
When England makes presents to heroes it is on a grand scale, 
so the world may know the services of those heroes are fully ap- 
preciated. It would be humiliating and belittling for this nation 
of 75,000,000 people, with vast wealth, enormous resources, and 
a limitless domain, were it to be understood that it bad mani- 
fested its gratitude to a naval hero by giving him a $50,000 bouse 
in Washington and then censuring him because he felt himself at 
liberty to make a present of it to his newly wedded wife. " 

As to the suggestion that the Dewey Arch in New York be 
called the "Navy Arch," the New York Sun says that the names 
of those who made this suggestion "should be posted somewhere 
in imperishable brass." 



"Ten Per Cent, a Week." — The collapse of "The 
Franklin Syndicate" in Brooklyn, where an immense number of 
poor people had been induced to deposit their savings with an 
irresponsible young man on the promise of ten per cent, a week 
interest, has drawn a number of exclamations from the press. 
The number of depositors and the amount of deposits are not 
fully known, but the office was crowded with depositors up to 
the last moment, and it is said that the last day's receipts were 
about $15,000. Some of the papers think that the total deposits 
must have reached a million or more. The New York Herald 
says of the incident : 

"The press learned of the affair and warned the gullible portion 
of the public of the risk tbey were running, or, rather, the cer- 
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tainty there was that the proverbial 'fools and their money ' were 
being parted at the Miller residence and office. The banks heard 
of it and threw the young man out, metaphorically, neck and 
heels, and the fact was published in the newspapers. Even the 
church which he attended took a hand in to utter warnings. 
What was the result ? A mob at the door of the syndicate to de- 
mand their money back ? Not at all. A greater crush than ever 
of depositors, after that golden-hued will-o'-the-wisp, 520 per 
cent. ! As long as that sign was hung out as the bait there were 
gudgeons to be caught. Really, since the South Sea Bubble 
nothing, in a comparatively small way, seems to have so be- 
deviled the common sense of a metropolitan community. Tho 
the folly of the offer was apparent on the face of the proposition 
to pay enormous profits that could not possibly be earned, tho 
men and women had gathered their savings through years of 
sweating toil, nothing seemed able to stop them from pouring 
funds into the cash drawer of the little frame house in Brooklyn 
where Miller was doing business 'in his hat,' as the saying is. 
The Kings County Grand Jury, however, has come to the rescue 
of these poor, deluded mortals who have been flinging their dol- 
lars into this financial bottomless well on the promise that they 
would come up again five-hundredfold in quantity — or, at least, 
the jury has barred the way to others who were rushing in. 
Miller was indicted yesterday for conspiring to procure money 
under false pretenses, and a warrant issued for bis arrest. The 
end of the game was bound to come, and the finish was sure to be 
just that which has wound up the doings of the Franklin Syndi- 
cate. But the wonder is that the game lasted so long and that so 
many dupes were found to plank down good money against the 
loaded dice of vain promises." 

The "country cousin," remarks The Herald, has the laugh on 
the "city folks " this time. 



GERMAN-AMERICANS AND THE ELECTIONS. 

IT was no secret during the recent campaign that the "anti- 
imperialists " in Ohio and elsewhere relied not a little on the 
German-American vote, on the theory that the men who had left 
home and come to a strange land to escape militarism and its 
burdens would vote against a supposed similar danger here. 
What the German-American voters actually did when election 
day arrived, however, according to reports in the Republican 
press, was just the opposite. If these reports are correct, the 
national campaign plans for next year will have to be revised. 
The German-American papers admit that many of the Germans 
voted the Republican ticket ; but, they explain, it was in opposi- 
tion to free silver, not in indorsement of expansion. Now that 
the German-American press is taking a more active part in politi- 
cal discussions than formerly, the Republican contingent are 
rallying to the defense of the President and express themselves 
as convinced that there is no longer any fear of a decided anti- 
German tendency in the McKinley Cabinet, and that German- 
American Republicans need not fear that their adherence to their 
party will be regarded as an indorsement of the so calied Anglo- 
Saxon policy. But many Democratic papers still regard the 
McKinley Administration as violently anti-German. The St. 
Louis Abend- Anzeiger (Dem.) says: 

"The Republican victories are not great enough to boast of, 
but they are important enough to insure McKinley's renomina- 
tion, and unless the Democrats thoroughly revise their policy, 
the reelection of McKinley can not be prevented. . . . Even the 
dislike of McKinley's expansionist policy is not strong enough to 
overcome the fear of the free-silver movement and its results." 

The Louisville Anzeiger (Dem.) fears that President McKinley 
will regard the late election as an indorsement of his "imperial 
istic" policy, and the Evansville (Ind.) Demokrat (Dem.) ex- 
presses itself in a similar manner. The Pittsburg Preiheits- 
freund (Rep.) says : "If the results of the elections in Maryland 
and Nebraska satisfy Mr. Bryan, he is easily pleased indeed, 
for no national questions were settled." The Detroit Abendpost 
(Dem.) thinks the people chose of the two evils — expansion and 



free silver — the least harmful. The St. Louis Westliche Post 
(Rep.) says: "The Republican plurality in Ohio has not been 
obtained for imperialism, but in spite of it. The fear of the ex- 
pansion swindle was not as great as the dread of a financial 
panic." The same paper, referring to a remark by The Globe- 
Democrat to the effect that the German-American voter has given 
up his opposition to the annexation of the Philippines, says that 
The Globe Democrat "evidently thinks a lie well stuck to as good 
as a truth." The Pittsburg Volksblatt (Rep.) says : 

"The people have once more indorsed the Administration s 
financial and economic policy, but it is a frightful piece of 'cheek ' 
on the part of our imperialists when they claim that their expan- 
sionist policy has been approved. When we remember that Nash 
in Ohio obtained 50,000 more votes than McLean, while Jones got 
altogether 100,000, there is a majority of 50,000 against expan- 
sion. The joy of the Republicans is not genuine. The truth is 
that the craze for conquests as well as the silver swindle have 
been given a serious blow. " 

The Cincinnati Volksjreund (Dem.) figures in a like manner, 
as does also the Philadelphia Demokrat ( Dem. ) . The New York 
Morgen-Journal (Dem.) considers the Maryland vote as an an- 
swer to the Administration's treatment of Admiral Schley. The 
Chicago Abendpost (Ind.) thinks that prosperity as an issue will 
be much used up between now and the next Presidential election, 
and that McKinley is not sure of his second term. The Chicago 
Freie Presse still warns against McKinley as an enemy of the 
Germans. The Chicago (111.) Staats-Zeitung denies this, and 
says : 

" It has been shown that the McKinley Administration is anx- 
ious to be on good terms with Germany, and the opposition to 
expansion has certainly decreased among the German-Americans 
since men like Atkinson carried their agitation so far as to ap- 
proach our soldiers in the Philippines and to encourage Aguinaldo. 
All this, coupled with the dislike of the silver swindle, has caused 
many Germans in Ohio to vote Republican." — Translations made 
for The Literary Digest. 



EMPEROR WILLIAM'S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

ALTHO the German press insists that the Kaiser's trip to 
England is merely a "family affair," the American papers 
refuse to view it in that light. "The 'family visit.' " says The 
Outlook, "is doubtless the cover for the transaction of some of 
the most important state business of our time." Some of the 
papers point to the presence of Joseph Chamberlain, British Colo- 
nial Secretary, at Windsor Castle, where the German Ambassador 
to England and the German Minister of Foreign Affairs also were 
visiting the Emperor, and remark that such a meeting could not 
take place unless some business of world-wide significance were 
afoot. It is pointed out, too, that whatev< r else the visit may- 
mean, it does not portend war ; and the Emperor's recent confer- 
ence with the Czar of Russia, his evident desire to keep the peace 
with France, and his present visit to England are thought to be 
as full of good omen as the Czar's conference at The Hague. The 
good omen, however, may not seem so bright to the Transvaal 
burghers, for the Emperor's visit, as the Philadelphia Press says, 
"is naturally intended to set at rest forever any hopes the Boers 
may have of European interference, and to demonstrate his per- 
sonal interest in the British side of the controversy." Considera- 
ble speculation is rife as to why the German Emperor is doing all 
this. Has he conceived a sudden inexplicable love for Great 
Britain, or is he inspired by a wholesome respect for the "Anglo- 
Saxon Alliance " ? According to the Boston Transcript the latter 
view is probably the true one. The Transcript says: 

"Unless Germany gets back to friendly relations with both 
Great Britain and the United States she may find herself in an 
' isolation ' by no means ' splendid ' when great questions of policy 
in the far East arrive. The Kaiser made a great mistake when. 
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after tbe Chino- Japanese war, be associated himself with the 
coalition which was hostile to both Japan and Great Britain. He 
got nothing for his assistance save a Chinese harbor nobody else 
wanted, and by his attitude helped Russia appropriate almost an 
empire out of Chinese territory. Not foreseeing the scope of a 
war between this country and Spain, tbe Kaiser finds, after four 
years of anti-British scheming, in the far East, Great Britain more 
powerful on tbe Chinese mainland than ever before ; tbe United 
States in possession of the Philippines, and himself with nothing 
to show for his labors but the shallow ^arbor of Kiao-Chow. He 
has driven the United States and Great Britain to a close under- 
standing; has not placated France, and has obtained nothing 
from Russia. He has acquired all of Samoa that we do not care 
for, and even this has been granted him on the 'a-vote-is-a-vote 
principle ' by Lord Salisbury. Whether the German people like 
it or not, the Kaiser may before long find himself in company 
with the United States, Great Britain, and Japan to the extent of 
at least public assurance of sympathy with them in their desire to 
preserve the open door to trade in China." 



DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART. 

MR. HOBART'S death calls out a large number of com- 
ments, not only on his life and public acts, but on the 
peculiar features of the office which he held. While remarking 
upon the anomalous 
position in which a 
Vice-President is 
placed — in which bis 
principal function is 
that of waiting for 
another man to die — 
the press almost unan- 
imously agree that 
Mr. Hobart added 
new dignity to the 
office and demon- 
strated that a Vice- 
President could be a 
force in the Govern- 
ment. Tbe Philadel- 
phia Press (Rep.) 
says : 

"Under his admin- 
istration of tbe office 
of Vice-President it 
became of more 
weight and import- 
ance than under the 
great majority of his 
predecessors. He was 
not only an able and 
popular presiding offi- 
cer, but his counsel 
was constantly sought 
by the members of the 
Senate, something un- 
usual in that body, 

and he performed similar service at the White House. No Vice- 
President was ever on more cordial terms with the head of the 
nation than was the case between Vice-President Hobart and 
President McKinley." 

The strong and mutually helpful friendship between the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President has been indeed the subject of wide re- 
mark, as such friendships between President and Vice-President 
have heretofore been noticeable principally by their absence. As 
president of the Senate, too, Mr. Hobart is considered to have 
exerted unusual power. "No Vice-President in recent years," 
says the New York World (Ind. Dem.). "has been at once so 
acceptable to and influential in the Senate." Mr. Hobart cast the 
deciding vote that defeated the Bacon resolution declaring that 
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the Senate in ratifying tbe treaty with Spain purposed to have 
the Filipinos treated as tbe Government bad pledged itself to 
treat the Cubans. His tact was well illustrated when he advised 
Secretary Alger to resign the war portfolio. "There could 
scarcely have been a more unpleasant task," says the Baltimore 
American (Rep.), "and yet he discharged it in such a way as to 
retain the friendship of the late Secretary." 

It is a peculiar fact that November seems an unfavorable month 
for Vice-Presidents. Six Vice-Presidents of the United States 
have died in office." says the Washington correspondent of tbe 
New York Tribune (Rep.), "and four of the six died in Novem- 
ber" ; and, as shown by the list he adds, between the 21st and 
the 25th : 

"Those who died in office were George Clinton, of New York, 
April 2o. 1812, at the age of seventy-three years ; Elbridge Gerry, 
of Massachusetts, November 23, 1814, at tbe age of seventy years ; 
William R. King, of Alabama, April 18, 1853. at tbe age of sixty- 
seven years; Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, November 22, 
1875, at the ageof sixty-three ; Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
November 2;, 1885, at tbe age of sixty-six years, and Garret A. 
Hobart, of New Jersey, November 21. 1899, *' tne a 8 e °f fifty- 
five years. " 

Senator Frye, the president pro tempore of the Senate, will 
take Mr. Hobart's place as presiding officer, and John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State, now 
stands next to Presi- 
dent McKinley in the 
line of the Presiden- 
tial succession, with 
the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of 
War, Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Secretary of the 
Navy, and Secretary 
of the Interior follow- 
ing in the order 
named. This leads 
the New York Even- 
ing Post (Ind.) to 
argue that the office 
of Vice-President is 
superfluous : 

"Since the method 
of selecting a Vice- 
President no longer 
has reference to the 
special qualifications 
of the man chosen, 
and since the chief 
places in the Cabinet 
are given to tbe men 
who. of the whole 
mass of citizens, are 
most nearly in accord 
with the policy and 
purposes of the Presi - 
dent, the question recurs with force, whether the Vice- Presidency 
is not now a superfluity, and a rather dangerous one. The cases 
of Tyler and Johnson are too familiar to call for more than a ref- 
erence. Even so conservative an Administration as Arthur's 
caused a political convulsion which, under some other condi- 
tions easily conceivable, might have put a perilous strain upon 
our institutions. " 

Mr. Hobart was born in 1S44. The main events of his career 
up to his nomination for the Vice-Presidency in 1896 are sketched 
as follows by the Philadelphia Press : 

"Mr. Hobart was a typical American. Like so many of our 
successful men he was the architect of his own fortune. A clerk 
in a country grocery store, then a school teacher, he finally started 
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out with a capital of $2. 50 and a letter of introduction to find an 
opening where he could study law. He fell into good hands, and 
his progress, when once admitted to the bar, was phenomenal. 
Five years later he was city attorney of Paterson, then he became 
a member of the lower branch of the New Jersey legislature, 
served as its speaker, became a member of the upper branch and 
then its presiding officer, and did magnificent work in relieving 
New Jersey from the rule of the corrupt ring of gamblers, ballot- 
box stuffers, and public contractors which so long held that State 
in its grip. . . . His life was one young men can well study with 
profit. Honesty, ability, and perseverance carried him next to 
the highest seat in our Government." 



CLERGY AND THE HALF-FARE PERMIT. 

A CURIOUS case was recently referred for decision to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the Rev. William 
Bonier Walker, of Joliet, 111. This clergyman, who was in the 
habit of using the half-fare permits usually granted to the clergy, 
made some public remarks relative to certain evils in railway 
management. His permit was at once cut off by the railway 
officials. Mr. Walker then made an appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, contending that the reduction in fare 
was not a private favor, but a clergyman's privilege regardless 
of his individual opinions. Commenting on this case, the Spring- 
field Republican says : 

" We need not say that this contention raised an interesting 
issue. To combat it the railroads would have to maintain that 
the half-fare permit was a donation to the individual simply, and 
that it could fairly and should be used to reward those who spoke 
well of the roads and punish those who dared to say that the rail- 
road in its relations to the public was not a perfect institution. 
And this is what the roads did not quite like to maintain. They 
did not care to say openly that the permit was a bribe. . . . 

"So a half -fare permit was quietly sent to Mr. Walker, in the 
hope, apparently, of hushing him up. But he wanted a ruling 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. He wanted to know 
whether he was taking a permit as a bribe or for the church — 
whether he could accept a permit and still call himself a free 
man. He was finally advised by the commission to accept the 
permit and drop the case, and then the commission said that as 
the railroad people had withdrawn from their position, there was 



nothing to decide and the case was dismissed, leaving Mr. Walker 
in full possession of the field." 

The right of the Christian minister to accept his permit, with- 
out feeling that his opinions were bought and paid for at the same 
time, was thus apparently established. Nevertheless. The He- 
publican considers the practise of giving clerical concessions a 
harmful one : 

"It is a class discrimination, and hence is out of harmony with 
the essential character of a common-carrier system. Established 
under the law, the concession partakes of the nature of a govern- 
ment subsidy to the church, which is out of harmony with Ameri- 
can institutions. The church is able to stand alone. It can much 
better afford to do this than to travel on public charity." 



VARIOUS CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE accompanying map, sent to the New York Herald by a 
correspondent who signs himself "Statistician," shows at a 
glance where various sociological phases of our national life find 
each its balancing point. The center of crime at Columbus. 
Ohio, has, of course, no reference to the criminal character of its 
citizens, but indicates that there is just as much crime east of 
Columbus as west of the point, and just as much north of it as 
there is south. 

The direction and distance of each center from the center of 
population shows also in what general section of the country the 
condition illustrated predominates and to what extent. The sta- 
tistician explains his diagram as follows : 

"The Government is about to mark a latitudinal center by 
placing a monument on the parallel of 45° north, midway between 
equator and pole, which runs through the hamlet of North Perry, 
Me. Such a monument as a permanent fixture is possible, but 
there are other interesting ' centers ' which are by no means per- 
manent. The geographical center of the United States, 3,602,99c 
square miles, excluding Alaska and our new possessions, is in 
northwestern Kansas, midway between Wakeeney and Hill City. 
The center of population is. however, far east of this, being fifteen 
miles west of Columbus, Ind., having moved to that point by easy 
stages from near Baltimore, where it was in the closing years of 
the last century, and it is still traveling. If it moves through the 
coming century as in the present, the year 2000 may find the cen- 
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ter of area and population at nearly the same point. The center 
of wealth of our $84,000,000,000 of real and personal property is 
at Cleveland, Ohio, north and east of the center of population. 
And the center of debt is not far away, being at Tiffin, in the 
same State, as shown by the records of $14,000,000,000 of mort- 
gage and judgment debts. Ohio can also claim the center of 
pauperism, which is at Chillicothe, and is further charged with 
the center of crime, which careful figures show to be at Columbus ; 
but these figures are based on the number of prisoners, and not 
on the degree of offenses. The center of agriculture for the point 
about which our annual produce of $3,500,000,000 arranges itself 
is at Ottumwa, Iowa. For the manufacturing center we jump 
again to the East, and find that the great factories of the New 



England and Middle Atlantic States draw it to Erie. Pa. It is a 
most important center of $10, 000, 000,000 in capital, $2,500,000,000 
in annual wages, and $9,300,000,000 in annual cost of material. 
To balance this we must again go West, where we find the center 
of our 187.000 miles of railroad at La Salle, 111. Coming to edu- 
cation, we find another center in Ohio, for Lima is the point on 
which balance our colleges and universities, with their 160,000 
students. For the reverse of this, for illiteracy, we must make a 
jump to Jackson, Tenn. This is based on the ability to write on 
the part of persons more than ten years old. It appears to be far 
South, but the statistics of most of the Southern States, which 
return from twenty-eight to fifty-five per cent, of the population 
unable to write, as against the six and seven per cent, in the 
Northern States, place the center there. " 



CHICAGO'S MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAUS. 

THE effort that the State of Illinois is making to find work for 
its unemployed is attracting considerable notice. The last 
session of the legislature in that State enacted a law which be- 
came operative July 1, opening a free employment agency in each 
city of more than 50,000 inhabitants, and three sucll in Chicago. 
A superintendent, a woman assistant superintendent, and a clerk 
are appointed for each agency by the governor, upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Labor Commissioners. The 
Chicago offices, it is reported, have been crowded with applicants 
ever since they were opened, and are proving valuable helps both 
to working people and to employers. The private agencies, which 
pay a license tax of $200 each, have made surprisingly few pro- 
tests against the free bureaus, and some of the leading students 
of Chicago's social conditions consider the new enterprise an en- 
couraging success. The state law which created these bureaus 
contains a provision forbidding the furnishing of workmen to an 
employer whose employees are either striking or locked out. The 
Chicago Evening Post describes and comments upon the work of 
the bureaus as follows : 

*' In their first report the free employment agencies in Chicago 
proved their value, and the report just issued, covering the period 
from August 1 to October 21, furnishes additional evidence of 
this. During that time of the men applying for work nearly 50 



per cent, were able to secure it, and almost go per cent, of the 
women were provided with employment. To be exact, out of 
11,662 men who desired work 5,238 were accommodated, and 4,080 
out of 4,421 women who sought situations of one sort or another 
were enabled to get them. This certainly is not a bad showing 
for the free employment agencies, but there is one significant 
feature that stands out in their report. They were able to give 
work to nearly every one who applied, provided the applicant was 
able and willing to do the work required. There was practically 
no scarcity of positions, but there seems to have been a scarcity 
of men or women competent to fill the places. In other words, 
there was too much specialization. The applicant for work could 
or would do only one thing, and that happened to be the thing 
that nobody wanted done. In the case of the women 341 were 
unable to find employment, altbo there was an unfilled demand 
for 1,236 women to do various kinds of work. The work was 
there, but the applicants were unfitted. In the case of the men 
the figures for the North Side office may be taken as an illustra- 
tion : There were 1,918 men desirous of securing employment and 
1,453 employers unable to find men to do the work tbey wanted 
done. In other words, all but 465 of these disappointed men 
could have had work to do if they were able and willing to do it. 
But in these days a man seems to be able to do only one thing, 
and if he can find no opportunity to do that he must remain idle 
and starve. It is surely a strange state of affairs when men will- 
ing to work are compelled to be idle while there is work to be 
done. " 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

General Joubert is too busy to stop and deny any London obituary 
notices.— The Washington Star. 

In Kentucky it seems to have resolved itself into a case of the gun behind 
the man. — The Memphis Commercial-. If* feat. 

JOHN GILPIN, rather than George Washington, seems to have been Agui- 
naldo's model.— Ttie Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 

THE voting-machine now in use in many cities hides its diminished head 
before the Goebel counting-machine. — /"///* Taioma Ledger. 

IT will be a long time before Mr. McLean of Ohio will be able to look at 
his check stubs without perspiration.— The Xeiu York Press. 

Gener \l Jot bert's death may correspond to the condition of the Irish- 
man who was unconscious but didn't know it.— The Detroit Free /Yess. 

The South African news censor seems to think that the best way to 
break the news gently is to withhold the bulk of it.— The .Wrc York H'orlJ. 

Mr. Bryan announces that he intends to stay in politics until the lid 
closes on his coffin. Similarly, the bee stayed in the tar barrel, but the bar- 
rel didn't mind it. — The Philadelphia Ledger. 

HE Was "Tot'CHEH."— " What," asked the sentimental young woman, 
"was the most touching incident you ever witnessed?*' And, after some 
thought. Senator Sorghum answered with emphasis: '* An election." — Th* 

H 'ashington Star. 




THE POLITICAL TUG OF WAR IN KENTUCKY. 

— The Indianapolis News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



VICTOR HUGO'S FIRST INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 

TO the author of "Hernani," more than to any other French- 
man, is due the liberation of the French drama from the 
restraints of classicism ; and to him, also, as the leader of the 
Romantiques in the early decades of this century, was due much 
of the revival of Shakespeare study in France which has continued 
to the present day. At that time, the enthusiasm for the English 
dramatist which had been aroused by Garrick and had continued 
during the Revolution had evaporated, and Voltaire's hostile in- 
fluence prevailed. In the Revue de Paris (October i), some 
phases of this Shakespeare revival are touched upon in the new 
memoirs by Victor Hugo entitled "At Reims: 1825-38," which 
have been appearing serially in that magazine. Victor Hugo 
says : 

" The first time that I heard the name of Shakespeare was at 
Reims, from the lips of Charles Nodier. It was in 1825, during 
the coronation ceremonies of Charles X. 

"That name people then did not usually pronounce very seri- 
ously. The raillery of Voltaire still was law. Mme. de Stael. a 
very noble spirit, had adopted Germany, the great land of Kant, 
of Schiller, and of Beethoven. Ducis was in full triumph ; and 
he was seated, side by side with Delille, in an academic glory 
not unlike that of the opera. Ducis had succeeded in making 
something of Shakespeare — he had made him possible to the 
French mind, and had given a rendition of the tragedies. Ducis 
seemed in effect a man who had molded an Apollo into a Moloch. 
This was the period when Iago was named Pizare, Horatio Nor- 
ceste, and Desdemona Hfdetmone. A charming and intellectual 
woman, the Duchess de Duras, exclaimed, 'Desdemona — what a 
villainous name!' Talma, 'Prince of Denmark,' in satin lilac 
tunic bordered with furs, cried, 'Rest, perturbed spirit!' The 
poor ghost, in fact, was not tolerated even behind the side scenes. 
Had he permitted the smallest ghost, M. Evariste Dumoulin would 
have been severely censured. The verse of Boileau would have 
been hurled at bis head - 

"'The spirit is not moved by what it credits not.' 

" For the ghost in this famous scene, an ' urn ' had been substi- 
tuted, which Talma carried under his arm : a ghost is ridiculous ; 
'ashes ' are in high favor. Do we not even now say the 'ashes ' 
of Napoleon ? Do we not call the removal of the coffin from St. 
Helena to the Invalides 'the return of the ashes / ' ? Then, too. 
the sorceries in 'Macbeth' were frowningly eliminated. The 
porter of the Theatre Francais has his orders, and it was with his 
broom that they were swept away. 

"I deceive myself perhaps in saying that I had never known 
Shakespeare. I had known him, like the rest of the world, merely 
to misunderstand him, or to smile. My youth had commenced, 
as it does always, in prejudgments. Man finds prejudgments 
almost at the cradle ; he throws them aside a little during his 
manhood, and then, alas ! they return in his dotage." 

Hugo, in company with his friend Nodier, was present in Jan- 
uary, 1825, at the coronation of Charles X. in the old city of 
Reims, and watched with curious interest the gorgeous cere- 
monies which celebrated the commencement of his short and 
stormy reign. He goes on to say : 

"The compartment where we were — Charles Nodier and I — 
touched the benches of the deputies. In the midst of the cere- 
mony, at the instant when the king set his foot on the ground, a 
deputy of Doubs, named M. Hemonin. turned to Nodier, whom 
be stood near, and putting his finger on his lips to indicate that 
the former should not disturb the prayer of the archbishop, placed 
something in his hand. That something was a book. Nodier 
took it and opened it at the title-page. 

"'What is it?' I asked, speaking very low. 

"'Nothing very precious,' he replied. 'An imperfect volume 
of Shakespeare, published in Glasgow. ' 

"One of the tapestries from the treasuries of the church, sus- 
pended just in front of us, represented an historical scene— King 



John, called ' Lackland, ' and Philip Augustus. Nodier fingered 
the leaves of the book some minutes, then called my attention to 
the tapestry. 
'"Do you see that tapestry? ' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Do you know what it represents? ' 
"'No.' 

"'John Lackland.' 
"'Well?' 

" ' John Lackland is also in this book. ' 

"Indeed, the volume, at a place where the comer of a page was 
turned down, contained ' King John. ' 
"M. Hemonin turned to Nodier: 
"'I paid six sous for that book,' he said." 

That evening the friends, declining an invitation to a ball at 
the house of the British Ambassador, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, stayed at home, and having nothing else to do, read aloud 
from the volume which had come into their hands through this 
curious chance. That apparently trivial incident,, however, was 
the potent cause which introduced new and far-reaching influ- 
ences into French literature ; for before the reading was finished 
that night, the spirit of the bright new star just rising above the 
horizon of France was touched and vivified by the soul of the 
great English bard, who thenceforward exercised a powerful sway 
over his mind and his literary ideals, so that we may justly re- 
gard "Hernani " (which was acted in 1830) and the literary revo- 
lution it wrought, as one of the first fruits of this incident. Victor 
Hugo goes on to tell of how he and Nodier began their incursion 
into the new realm of the real Shakespeare. Nodier understood 
English, and, reading in his usual high voice, translated as be 
went on. In the intervals, while be was resting. Hugo read aloud 
from the Spanish of the Romancero, translating it into French. 
He says : 

" We compared the English book with the Castilian book ; we 
confronted the dramatic poet with the epic. Each vaunted the 
merits of his own volume. Nodier rendered from Shakespeare 
what he could read in English, and I from the Romancero what I 
could read in Spanish. We brought the characters into court— he 
the bastard Falconbridge. I the bastard Mudarra. And little by 
little, in our dispute, we vanquished each other, and enthusiasm 
for the Romancero overcame Nodier, while admiration for Shake- 
speare overcame me. 

" We had auditors, too — for ia a little provincial town . on the 
day of a coronation, when one does not go to the ball, one passes 
the evening as best one can— and finally there came to be a little 
circle of listeners. There was an academician, M. Roger ; a man 
of letters, M. d'Eckstein ; M. de Marcellus, a friend and country 
neighbor cf my father, who laughed at his royalistic feeling and 
at mine ; the good old Marquis d'Herbouville. and M. Hemonin, 
donor of the book which had cost six sous. 

"'It wasn't worth it! ' exclaimed M. Roger. 

"The conversation developed into a discussion. We sat in 
judgment upon 'King John.' M. de Marcellus pronounced the 
assassination of Prince Arthur improbable. Another told him it 
was historical. He resigned himself with difficulty ; for kings to 
murder one another — that was impossible. To M. de Marcellus. 
the murder of kings commenced on the 21st of January. Regicide 
was a synonym for the year '93. To kill a king was a thing un- 
heard of except for ' the populace. ' who alone were capable of 
such a monstrosity. No king but Louis XVI. had ever been vio- 
lently put to death. He reluctantly admitted, later, that Charles 
I. was another. That was also the populace. The rest was all 
fiction and demagogic calumny." 

And so they passed on to the details of the drama, to the situa- 
tions, scenes, and dramatis persona, taking different sides, and 
bringing out hidden meanings in character and dramatic action. 
Hugo continues : 

"This revelation of Shakespeare deeply moved me. I founc 
him great. 'King John ' is not a masterpiece, but certain of it: 
scenes are elevated and powerful, and in the motherhood of Con 
stance there is a vision of genius. 

"The two books, open and face down, rested on the table. Thi 
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company had ceased to read in order to jest. Nodier at last was 
silent like myself. We were beaten. The company broke up and 
the last burst of raillery had ceased. We were left alone. Nodier 
and I, pensive, and reflecting upon the great works that had been 
revealed to us, and astonished that the intellectual education of 
civilized nations and even our own had advanced no further than 
this. 

" Finally Nodier broke the silence. I remember that he sighed. 
He said to me : 
"'People forget the Romancer o ! ' 
"I replied to him : 

'"And they rail at Shakespeare!'" — Translation made for 
The Literary Digest. 



MORE CHANCES AT THE HARPERS. 

T'HE former plans made by Messrs. Harper & Brothers for an 
*■ alliance with the Doubleday & McClure Company have 
been set aside by new developments which have attracted general 
interest among bookmen. According to an interview in the New 
York Evening Post (November 17), which is in substance the 

same as accounts in 
other leading New 
York papers, Mr. 
George B. McClellan 
Harvey, who for the 
past half year has 
been editor of The 
North American 
Review, has been 
elected president of 
the house of Harper 
& Brothers, and a 
new policy is fore- 
shadowed. Altho 
only thirty-five, Col- 
onel Harvey has al- 
ready had a brilliant 
career as a business 
man and a journalist. 
Besi des holding b igh 
editorial positions on 
the NewYork World 
and the Newark 

Journal, he has made himself widely known by his management 
of one of the Staten Island electric railway systems, and by simi- 
lar enterprises at Long Branch, Asbury Park, and Havana. It is 
said that in his six months' incumbency as editor of The North 
American Review that journal has doubled in circulation. Some 
of th« facts relative to this change of policy are thus stated in the 
New York Times (November 17), in the course of an interview 
with Mr. J. Henry Harper : 

" The organization as completed at the meeting was as follows : 
President, G. B. M. Harvey ; first vice-president, John W. Harper ; 
second vice-president, J. Henry Harper; third vice-president, 
Clarence W. Mcllvaine; secretary, James Thome Harper; treas- 
urer, Henry S. Harper, and directors, in addition to the officers 
above named, H. R. Harper and James Harper. 

"The changes consist of the substitution of Mr. Harvey as 
president in place of John W. Harper, who becomes first vice- 
president, and the retirement of John Harper, whose condition of 
health renders it impossible for him to attend to business. 

"'The stockholders of our company. ' Mr. Harper added, 'have 
felt for some time the desirability of obtaining as the active head 
of our company a strong, energetic man, who, while having ex- 
perience, should also be young enough to handle effectively a 
large organization. ' 

"Mr. Harper declined to state the terms under which Mr. 
Harvey becomes the bead of Harper & Brothers. It is said, how- 
ever, that shareholders sold a large block of stock, which was 




COL. 0. B. M. HARVEY. 



appraised some time ago at $237 a share, to Mr. Harvey at $150 
per share. The exact amount of stock purchased by him could 
not be ascertained, but was said to be in the vicinity of $1,000,000 
par value. 

" It was reported some months ago that a consolidation of 
Harper & Brothers and Doubleday & McClure had been practically 
completed. It was found, however, when the time came to put 
the suggested consolidation into effect that the lines of publication 
of the respective companies differed, so widely that the plan was 
impracticable. It was abandoned with the consent of Mr. 
McClure as soon as several members of Harper & Brothers, who 
were not within reach at the time of the negotiations, returned to 
the city. " 

From the side of Mr. S. S. McClure the following statement 
was made in The Commercial Advertiser : 

"It is a fact that Mr. S. S. McClure and his associates — Messrs. 
Phillips, Brady, and Doubleday — withdrew from Harper & 
Brothers about a week ago. It is stated that the agreement made 
last summer looking toward an alliance was a conditional one, 
and left many plans open for later arrangement. 

" Mr. McClure and bis associates found it impossible to adjust 
some of the questions left open by the preliminary arrangement, 
and withdrew a week ago. It is needless to say that this action 
is the result of the mutual and friendly conclusion of both parties. 
It is suggested in the papers this morning that some of the Messrs. 
Harper disapproved of the preliminary arrangements last sum- 
mer. This is a mistake ; every member of both firms was ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the arrangement before it was 
made. There was a cordial and friendly spirit existing between 
the parties to the agreement, and there has been no change in 
their friendly relations. 

"Mr. McClure and his associates will carry out the plans for an 
encyclopedia and other enterprises which Mr. McClure had hoped 
to undertake in connection with Harper & Brothers. The plan 
for the encyclopedia was entered upon by Mr. McClure some 
months before the Harper negotiations arose, and when Mr. 
McClure withdrew from Harper & Brothers, Mr. Page, who had 
been secured by Mr. McClure to edit the encyclopedia, joined the 
S. S. McClure Company, and will carry on the development of 
the encyclopedia. " 



THE FIRST LITERARY REVIEW. 

THE first literary review ever published was the Journal 
des Scavans. established in Paris toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, in the reign of Louis XIV. Up to that time 
scholars relied, for their information concerning new works, upon 
the annual catalogs printed at the chief book marts, and upon 
correspondence among themselves. A writer in The Home Jour- 
nal — Miss F. E. Barnett— gives some particulars of this review 
and of its founder, Denis de Salic, a scholar who had turned 
from the pursuit of the law to literary studies. Says Miss 
Barnett : 

" De Sallo had the excellent habit of making extracts which be 
found worthy of being preserved from the books he read, and in 
this way collected such a quantity of material that he could write 
an article on almost any subject proposed to him at a moment's 
notice. Not only did he himself make extracts, but he employed 
a number of copyists to help him. Camusat saw these records 
and admired the good arrangement and praised its usefulness. 
M. de Sallo found in these extracts, which he called his 'pot- 
pourri, ' the material for his memoirs which the king or Colbert 
had asked him to write. In bis zeal for the advancement of liter- 
ature, he wanted others to enjoy the benefit of his labors, and in 
this way conceived the idea of the Journal des Scavans. which 
should accomplish for the literary world what The Gazette, the 
first journal worthy of the name, was doing for the political world. 

"The enterprise of M. de Sallo, which to-day seems to us so 
simple, had in his time all the importance of a discovery- I* was 
also accompanied by unanimous applause ; one is astonished even 
that they went so far as the middle of the seventeenth century 
without devising a project so useful in hastening the progress of 
science. During the first year it had many imitators and trans- 
lators in all parts of Europe.'* 
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The first issue was published on Monday. January 5, 1665, by 
Jean Cusson, Rue Saint Jacques, in Paris, and was thereafter 
published weekly in duodecimo form, each number containing 
from twelve to sixteen pages. The book which had the great 
distinction of being the very first one ever reviewed was an edi- 
tion of the works of Vitensius and Vigilus Tapsensis, African 
bishops of the fifth century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit. In addi- 
tion to book reviews, the magazine contained political memoirs, 
medical consultations, theological discussions, on all kinds of 
questions of physics and astronomy ; while religious controversies 
were not forgotten. 

The authors of that day were disposed to resent De Sallo's 
criticisms ; but he could probably have survived their animosity. 
A more formidable enemy appeared in the Inquisition at Rome, 
and it was the religious question which proved the most difficult 
to deal with. De Sallo was a Gallican in church politics, and his 
defense of De Marca's famous book, "De Concordantia Sacerdotii 
et Imperii, " and of another Gallican treatise by De Launay caused 
the suppression of the Journal des Sfavans by order of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index on March 30, 1665. The blow, 
which even Colbert was unable to avert, affected De Sallo so 
profoundly as to result in his death soon after. But the Journal 
des Sfavans was very shortly revived, and has passed through 
many vicissitudes triumphantly to the present day. 



DECAY OF LITERARY ALLUSION. 

IT has been remarked more than once how much more impor- 
tant a part literary recollection and quotation played a gen- 
eration or two ago than they play at present. The gentlemen of 
the old school not only had read Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Lamb, Wordsworth ; they relished allusions to those writers 
and illustrated their conversation with frequent apt and striking 
quotations from them ; neither were they afraid of the implication 
of pedantry if they occasionally used a Latin phrase or spoke of 
some name great in the annals of Greece or Rome. As The Nation 
(November 16) remarks, "there rested in their minds, as at once 
a pleasant background for thought and a help to refined expres- 
sion, an orderly mass of literary reminiscence; and they carried 
it, not as a burden, but as a natural accompaniment of a culti- 
vated taste." Yet in our present conception of culture, all this 
has been very largely changed. Says the writer : 

* If there is one thing in the way of distinctively intellectual 
acquisition which educated youth of the present day conspicu- 
ously lack, it is a knowledge of literature. To be sure, boys and 
girls who now fit for college have to read with some care a few 
English classics, and pass examinations on their subject-matter; 
but they rarely give evidence of having read much of anything 
else. Reference to the prominent characters or striking situa- 
tions sketched by such makers of English as Thackeray, Scott, 
and George Eliot often evokes no answering sign of recognition. 
The wealth of allusion drawn from Greek and Roman authors is 
rapidly disappearing; only a pedant dares quote Virgil, and only 
a specialist knows enough of Virgil to quote. The heroes and 
heroines of modern novels, deeply versed as they are in science, 
and philanthropy, and psychology, are rarely found talking about 
literature. With the market flooded with inexpensive reprints, 
and with elaborate critical editions of nearly every 'classic ' under 
the sun, the knowledge of the great writings of former times, 
even among persons apparently most likely to have it, seems to 
be in inverse proportion to the ease of obtaining it. Literary in- 
terest of a certain sort we have, undoubtedly ; but it is only too 
obvious that much that passes under that name makes no vital 
connection with the literary life of the past." 

One striking and serious manifestation of this change is the 
present widespread ignorance of the English Bible — not so much 
among those professedly religious as among people who are 
ranked as the cultivated class : "Among writers and speakers, the 



use of its superb sentences tends more and more to be restricted 
to purposes of hortatory effect. The greatest literary landmark 
of the English tongue threatens to become unknown or else to be 
looked upon as of antiquarian rather than present worth." 

The Nation finds it not easy to assign reasons for this decay of 
literary knowledge and allusion, but thinks that it may partly be 
attributed to the absorbing interest iu physical science, the growth 
of the great magazines, and the use of literature for philological 
purposes, which "has turned into a dead body what was once a 
living soul. " 



IS PERPETUAL COPYRIGHT DESIRABLE? 

THE movement to which we have already referred (see Thx 
Literary Digest, September 3) for effecting a change in the 
present limitation of copyright does not meet with the unanimous 
support of American authors and publishers. The Literary 
World (October 28) prints a number of letters which apparently 
indicate that the preponderance of opinion is against perpetual 
copyright privileges, tho not against some extension of the pres- 
ent rather short limitation. Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
writes thus : 

" I am sorry to say that I have never been quite convinced of 
the propriety of perpetual copyright. It still seems to me that 
the argument against perpetual patent rights applies to this 
higher form of patent ; the argument based, namely, on the 
needs of the public and on the debt owed by every inventor to the 
community which has educated him ; and also on the pleasurable 
quality of all inventive or literary work itself. I never could see 
why a copyright should be legally provided in two successive in- 
stalments instead of once for all ; and the total period ought per- 
haps to be somewhat lengthened ; but it is not clear to me that 
more than this is to ba desired. " 

Mr. William Coolidge Lane takes a similar view : 

"The claim for perpetual copyright presents an appearance of 
abstract justice that is attractive, but would, I suspect, in prac- 
tise, work some injury to the interests of learning and letters, be 
inconvenient in application, and not of much real value to the 
author. The present term of forty-two years more than covers 
the life of most books. The few which are likely to be reissued 
after that period are mainly of two classes, books of reference and 
books of pure literature which have become classic and attained 
a kind of immortality. 

"Books of the first class need no protection, for every such 
work, to retain its value, requires extensive revision at intervals 
far under forty-two years, and every new issue establishes a fresh 
claim to copyright. 

" In the case of the second class the claim certainly has stronger 
reasons in its favor, but it is plainly for the public advantage that 
literature of permanent value— that which has taken its place and 
should have its place as part of the common intellectual posses- 
sion — should be reproduced as freely and distributed as widely as 
possible. A perpetual copyright could not fail to hamper the 
republication of such work. This might, it is true, prevent the 
issue of incorrect and incomplete reprints, but, on the whole, it 
would diminish the frequency and variety of editions, increase 
their cost, and discourage fresh editing and annotation. Such 
disadvantages would increase from year to year, while the justice 
of the protection would appeal less and less to the public con- 
science." 

Mr. George H. Mifflin, of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
says : 

"The proposition to make copyright perpetual is, to my mind, 
so impracticable as to render its consideration useless. The pres- 
ent copyright law. however, seems tome to require radical amend- 
ment. Its defects are three in number, as follows: 

"1. It requires several conditions with which an author must 
comply before he can gain a legal title to the literary product of 
his mind, and failure to comply with any one of them prevents 
his gaining such a title. 

"2. The needless requirement of arenewal at theend of twenty- 
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eight years. Evidently the granting of fourteen additional years 
concedes the justice of copyright running forty-two years — why 
should it not be granted in one unbroken term ? 

"3. The requirement of renewal, and the restriction of the 
right of renewal to the author's immediate family, may work 
great injury to any person to whom he has assigned a valuable 
copyright, if he die before the expiration of the twenty-eight 
years and leave no wife or child who can renew the copyright. 

"A change which would render our law somewhat like the Eng 
lish law of copyright seems to me very desirable. Let there be 
00 difficult, vexatious, and possibly unjust conditions ; let there 
be a single term of (say) fifty years, and during the lifetime of an 
author if he shall outlive the fifty years. " 

Mr. George Haven Putnam says in part : 

"It is my belief that such perpetual control of literary produc- 
tions would not prove of sufficient advantage to the producers of 
literature to off set the serious detriment to the community. This 
is the judgment that has been arrived at by the legislators who 
have framed the copyright laws of the civilized states of the 
world, in connection with which laws the question of perpetual 
copyright has, during the past century, received a very thorough 
discussion 

"The American term of copyright is shorter than that now in 
force in any one of the literature-producing states of the world, 
and it ought assuredly to be lengthened. It is my judgment, 
however, that the prospects of securing the legislation required to 
extend the term to that of Germany, life and thirty years, will be 
materially hampered if our legislators should now be confused 
with discussions concerning the inherent right of an author to 
ownership in perpetuity." 

Only two defenders of perpetual copyright appear among the 
writers quoted by The Literary World. Florence Earle Coates 
says : 

" I am unable to see why copyright should not be perpetual. 
Property in thought is as real as property in land or money. I 
once discussed the subject with a company of smart criminals 
within prison walls. They denied that the fruits of the mind 
were ever real property, but they brought forward no satisfactory 
argument to substantiate their denial." 



"THE OLDEST POEM IN THE WORLD." 

THE progress of archeological research in Egypt during re- 
cent years has been so rapid and so far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the savants of a quarter of a century 
ago that the statement is commonly made to-day that the life, 
manners, and society of Thebes in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries before the Christian era are better known to us than are 
those of English cities in Anglo-Saxon times. The district sur- 
rounding Heracleapolis (now Ahnas-el-Medineh) has proved es- 
pecially rich in finds of the period of the twelfth dynasty (b.c. 
2778-2556) . Here several of the Pharaohs of this era had their 
summer residence, and a number of their pyramids and other 
monuments render the district of special interest to archeologists. 
In the course of his explorations near the pyramid at Illahun in 
18S8-90. Professor Petrie found the remains of the extensive town 
occupied by the workmen employed in building the pyramid of 
Usertesen II. In the record hall of this town were discovered a 
large number of papyri, most of them official documents relating 
to the building, accounts of money, food, and provisions issued 
to the men, census figures, etc. , which in spite of their dryness 
are full of details of the greatest value to the student of Egyptian 
history. Scattered among them were found works of another 
nature — upon general medicine, obstetrics, veterinary surgery, 
and mathematics. But most interesting of all is a royal ode or 
hymn of welcome addressed to Usertesen III. by his subjects. A 
writer in the London Standard thus tells of this important speci- 
men of early literature, which antedates by almost two millen- 
niums the Homeric poems, and is more than fifteen centuries 
older than the earliest books of the Hebrew sacred canon : 



" After long and patient work these broken and torn fragments 
have been arranged, and are now published with autotype repro- 
ductions, transcripts, and partial translations by F. Llewellyn 
Griffith. The poem to Usertesen III. is written in a fine, bold, 
hieratic hand upon a papyrus measuring 46 inches in length and 
12 in width, and consisted, when complete, of six stanzas of 10 
lines each. Its value lies in its being certainly the oldest poem 
in the world, nearly fifteen centuries before the time of Moses; 
and also in the wonderful way in which it describes, in most 
figurative language, the great work that the king had done in the 
expansion of the Egyptian empire. To understand the historical 
references we must glance briefly at the military achievements of 
the kings of this dynasty. The great source of trouble to Egypt 
prior to the rise of the Theban dynasties was the Nubian inva- 
sions from the Sudan. Usertesen I. fixed the military frontier at 
Bobani, opposite Wady Haifa, and a century later Usertesen III. 
enlarged this stronghold, and set up an inscription in which he 
says : ' Here is the southern boundary fixed in the year eight, in 
order that none of the black people may cross it except for trade. ' 
Far beyond this line the Egyptian troops marched, certainly as 
far as Dongola, where outposts were established ; and the making 
of Greater Egypt was realized. The conquest of Khartoum was 
but a fulfilment of the policy of Usertesen III. , who discerned 
centuries ago that the natural frontier of Egypt was the meeting- 
place of the two Niles. How this policy was received in Egypt 
we see in this ancient address. 

"Thus the first stanza reads, quoting a few lines : 

Homage to thee, our Horns, divine of beings. 
Protecting the land and widening its boundaries. 

Enclosing the two lands within the compass of his hands, and seizing the 

nations in his grasp. 
The tongue of his Majesty bindeth Nubia, his utterances put to flight the 

Bedouin. 

Sole one of youthful vigor, guarding his frontier ; suffering not his sub- 
jects to faint ; but causing all the people to repose until daylight. 

As to his trained youth, in their slumbers, his heart (mind) is their pro- 
tection. 

His decrees have formed his boundaries ; his word makcth strong the two 
regions. 

The next three stanzas are more poetic, as each line in the stanza 
often commences with the same initial phrase. In other Egyp- 
tian poems the refrain is common, but the initial phrase is rare. 
This method is used, however, as Mr. Griffith points out, in the 
poetic stela of Thothmcs III. at Karnak. 

"The beneficent character of the king's rule, and bis fatherly 
attention to all, form the subject of the second stanza, which has 
for its initial phrase the words, 'Twice joyful are ' : 

Twice joyful are the gods ; thou hast established their offerings. 
Twice joyful are thy forefathers; thou hast increased their portions. 
Twice joyful is Egypt in thy strong urm ; thou hast protected the ancient 
regime. 

Twice joyful are the people in thy policy ; thy mighty spirit hath taken 

upon itself their welfare. 
Twice joyful are thy paid young troops ; thou has made them to prosper. 
Twice joyful are thy veterans; thou hast made them to renew their youth. 

The last two phrases are of interest, as they show the Egyptian 
military system of paid troops— in many cases, as we know from 
the inscription of Uni, troops from the conquered Sudan, who 
formed then, as now, the backbone of the Egyptian army. They 
were paid, and the older men past service were rewarded with 
grants of land. The third stanza relates to the general happiness 
of the land under the protecting rule of the king : 

Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is, as it were, a dike damming the 
stream in its water floods. 

" Here we have, no doubt, a reference to the reclaiming of the 
Fayoum : 

Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is. as it were, a cool shelter, letting 

every man repose unto daylight. 
Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is, as it were, an asylum ; delivering 

the frightened one from his enemy. 
Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is, as it were, a verdant shade and 

cool place in the time of harvest. 
Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is, as it were, a corner warm and dry 

in time of winter. 

Twice great is the lord of his city ; he is as it were, a rock barring the blast 
in the time of tempest. 

"The poetic similes of these last lines remind us of the Old 
Testament, and show how to the Egyptian poets, as to the 
Hebrew, nature was a storehouse of symbolism. The fourth and 
last complete stanza, which space will not allow us to quote in 
full, has for its initial phrase the words, ' He hath come. ' A 
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pretty phrase occurs in one line, ' He hath united the two lands, 
he hath joined the Reed to the Bee,* that is. Upper to Lower 
Egypt, the two hieroglyphic signs being played upon by the 
writer. We may quote the closing lines of this stanza : 

He hath come j he hath made the people of Egypt to live ; he hath destroyed 
its afflictions. 

He hath come ; he hath made men and women to live; and hath opened the 

throat (voice?) of the captives. 
He hath come ; we nurture one ; we bury our aged ones (in peace). 

"Such is the poetic address which welcomed the victorious 
Pharaoh to his city over forty-five centuries ago. It is a wonder- 
ful type of the pure Egyptian literature, untainted by foreign in- 
fluence, and may be classed with such beautiful works as the 
'Maxims of Phtah-hetep, ' or the 'Instructions of Amen-em-hat.' 
As, after the Norman conquest. Gallicisms spoiled the simplicity 
of Anglo-Saxon literature, so the contact with Asia introduced 
foreign words and foreign styles of composition, which detracted 
from the beauty of the old Egyptian style." 



POE COMING TO HIS KINGDOM. 

" ' I "O one who tries to study literature in the large, it seems as 
if we were just now passing through one of those irritating 
transition periods in which all standards are lowered or confused, 
in which conglomeration reigns, taste gets freaky or fantastical, 
and true art hides her head or goes to sleep, "so writes Mr. Henry 
Austin in The Dial (November i). Yet the present period has 
its cheering omens too, he thinks, and one of the most important 
of these is the final rendering of complete literary justice to 
Edgar Allan Poe in the land of bis birth. Europe has long 
ranked him as the greatest of American writers, but in his own 
country he was called " that jingle-man " by Emerson, while Lowell 
spoke of him as "three fifths genius and two fifths fudge." Says 
Mr. Austin : 

"When the University of Virginia, the alma mater from which 
he was not expelled, and where he was never censured even for 
alleged vices then common among the sons of Virginian gentry, 
honored his memory, but chiefly itself, by celebrating on October 
7 the fiftieth anniversary of his untimely death, and by unveiling, 
with fitting ceremonies of prayer, poem, and address, a fine bust 
by an excellent sculptor, this long-delayed rendition of poetic 
justice, this formal recognition in America cf bis world-wide 
fame and genius, was made complete 

"But more convincing still as to Poe's position at the present 
day were the letters which arrived from all parts of the country, 
in which many of tho most justly distinguished men and women 
of the literary craft paid cordial tribute to the great man whom 
his own day and generation kept close on the brink of starvation 
and stimulated to seek solace in those occasional excesses to 
which, most unfortunately, he appears to have had a terrible pre- 
natal bias. It was clear from those letters, too, that not only has 
the silly old sectional animosity, at tho bottom of so much gen- 
eral mischief and operant to a considerable degree against Poe in 
bis life, entirely vanished, but that an almost absolute unanimity 
of opinion as to his literary merits has come in the literary world. 
Few names of any importance or promise of permanence were 
missing from the illustrious list of those whose letters bailed Poe 
as America's most illustrious writer and most luminous literary 
influence. Thus, indeed, was verified by example Professor 
Minto'sapt dictum years ago : 'The feelings to which Poe appeals 
are simple but universal, and ho appeals to them with a force that 
has never been surpassed.' Mr. Minto should have written 
'power' instead of 'force.' The distinction is infinite, tho fine, 
and was never more applicable than in the case of Poe's writings. 
There is no blare of trumpets, no firing of rockets, in the main 
and mass of Poe's work. Nearly all are developed in the calm 
of a sure elemental energy. Even his ' pot-boilers ' bear traces 
of this power and of that splendid conscientiousness on which Mr. 
Mabie did not harp any too much." 

After alluding to the "vast amount of twaddle " which has been 
circulated about Poe's personal character, habits, and alleged 
lack of moral perceptions, and remarking that it is not worth 
while keeping such misconception alive by dignifying it with 
serious attention, Mr. Austin concludes : 



"There has been, it seems to me, considerable mischief done to 
Poe and the cause of truth by the overzeal of some of his cham- 
pions. The medial sound fact of this whole matter appears to be 
that Poe, tho an almost perfect artist, scarcely deserved that any 
man should pray to him every morning as Baudelaire used to do ; 
that Poe, tho possessed of many winning and gracious attributes 
when sane, did some dreadful and dreadfully strange things when 
not in his sober senses ; that as he happened to be a man of genius 
and temperament combative at all times, his flaws and failings, 
which would have passed comparatively unnoticed in an ordinary 
person, got blazoned broadcast to the world." 



The Novels Of 1899.— Prof. Harry Thurston Peck thinks 
that a critical study of the fiction published during the year just 
closing will lead one to reverse, or at least to readjust, the order of 
merit as registered by the test of comparative sales. He thinks 
that of the six most popular books only one — or at most twe — is 
likely to be read by any one in a year from now. He says (in The 
Independent, November 23) : 

" One may serenely disregard the test that is commercial and 
misleading, and confine oneself to a consideration of just how far 
each of them approximates in merit to those works of genius 
which, in the different departments of pure fiction, afford us an 
accepted and enduring standard of comparison. 

"If we extend the term 'novel * so as to let it include collections 
of short stories, I should say that there is just one work of fiction 
belonging to the present yecr which is equal to the very best in 
its own class; and this is Mrs. Edith Wharton's 'Greater Inclina- 
tion.' The class which it represents has to do with the psycho- 
logical study of social conditions and of the problems that arise in 
the more intimate relations of men and women of the world. . . . 
Such perfect literary workmanship is seldom seen in books that 
are written in the English language ; and Mrs. Wharton's pages 
never-lose their fascination even tho they may be read a score of 
times. The book has met with much appreciation from the criti- 
cal portion of the public ; a widely popular success it could not 
have ; for its beauties and felicities, which give so much pure joy- 
to the discriminating, are far too delicate and subtle for the per- 
ception of the unenlightened 

" Three novels have run neck and neck in the race for popular 
favor. These are Caskoden's' When Knighthood Was in Flower,' 
Mr. Winston Churchill's 'Richard Carvel. 'and Mr. Ford's'Janice 
Meredith. ' It is rather difficult to decide upon the relative merit 
of each. ' When Knighthood Was in Flower ' moves swiftly and 
surely along to its finish, never dragging and never disappoint- 
ing. 'Richard Carvel' is admirable and even distinguished in 
its style, tho some modern locutions occasionally filter through 
into the author's assumed eighteenth-century style, and the first 
half of the novel is undeniably too slow in its development. Mr. 
Ford's 'Janice Meredith ' is well-knit and firmly compacted, and 
its narrative carries one along easily and surely, tho the style is 
sometimes slipshod and unfinished. The popularity of all three 
of these books has been very great and shows a healthy tone in 
the public mind 

" If I were asked to group the best six novels of the year in the 
order of their true importance from a literary point of view, I 
should set down the list as follows : 

" 1. The Greater Inclination. By Edith Wharton. 

"2. David Harum. By E. N. Westcott. 

" 3. The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. By Mrs. Dudeney. 

"4. Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 

" 5. The Market Place. By Harold Frederic. 

"6. When Knighthood Was in Flower. By Edwin Caskoden." 



A very Interesting new development in wood-carving has recently at- 
tracted notice in New York. It consists in relief work upon a species of 
fungi which grows upon oak- and maple-trees. Great care has to be exer- 
cised in removing and drying the fungi so as to preserve the delicate white 
surface ; and the light and shades of the bas-relief are attained by a careful 
manipulation of the surface and of the dark interior. The process requires 
great persistence and skill, but when successful presents a species of art 
effect which is wholly new and unique. Some very exquisite specimens of 
carved fungi, ranging in size from four inches to two feet in diameter, com- 
prising some surprisingly perfect forest scenes, war groups, and other 
genre effects worked out in black and white, are on exhibition at the various 
art exchanges in New York and at Hrentano's. The inventor and developer 
of the process is Miss I. M. Musselman, of Somerset, Pa., an artist who re- 
ceived much of her technical training in the art schools of Pittsburg ini 
Philadelphia. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF EDISON. 

T7MILE GAUTIER. the editor of La Science Francaise de- 
votes a signed leading article (November 3) to an estimate 
of Thomas A. Edison. From this we learn that in France there is 
a popular impression that Edison personally invented about every- 
thing that makes for modern progress, especially in electricity. 
M. Gautier strives to correct this idea, and in doing so he has gone 
rather far in depreciating Edison as an inventor, but credits him 
with almost superhuman powers as an organizer and exploiter. 
We translate below the principal paragraphs of Gautier's article. 
He writes : 

'"Edison is a genius. What do I say? He is Genius itself 
(with a big G) , the Only, the True ; be is the Wonder- worker, 
the Master of masters, the greatest and most glorious figure in all 
the history of science. ' 

"I know well that this is the legend that has been going the 
rounds of the earth for the last fifteen or twenty years. But I 
may be pardoned for not sharing this enthusiasm 

"Certainly I am far from contesting the superior intellect — the 
genius even, if that pleases his devotees better— of Edison, any 
more than I should deny the importance of the r61e that he has 
played and the services that he has rendered. I simply maintain 
that they are not worth so much incense and so many laurels, and 
that his genius (since genius it is) is of an order quite different 
from that which is attributed to him." 

To the eyes of the common herd, continues M. Gautier, Edison 
has appeared as the inventor par excellence, or rather as Inven- 
tion made flesh. Without Edison electricity would be yet in its 
infancy. No matter what miracle, no matter what enormity— it 
is sufficient for Edison to be in it, for universal suffrage to believe 
in it blindly. Hurrah for the wizard ! The writer continues : 

"The truth is slightly different. 

"Doubtless Edison has had something to do with the prodigious 
evolution which, during the past twenty-five years, has trans- 
figured the face of the world, the conditions of work, our cus- 
toms, and our habits — in short, our whole civilization. But altho 
he has contributed more and better than others to this fertile evo- 
lution, it is much less as an inventor or investigator than as a 
man of affairs — a business man. 

" From this point of view (which is neither to be misconstrued 
nor despised), Edison defies all competition. Having incompar- 
able business ability, and an appreciation of public feeling that 
amounts to genius, he knew how to foresee, by a kind of divina- 
tion, the formidable movement that was about to revolutionize 
the world. Then, having thrown himself into the torrent, he 
knew how to direct it for the best interests of his country, his as- 
sociates, and himself. Thanks to the legend that represents him 
as a kind of omnipotent wizard, he has succeeded in getting into 
his hands, during the past quarter of a century, not only in 
America, but elsewhere, the threads of most of the great indus- 
trial businesses, and particularly of the electrical industries, to 
which, it must be acknowledged, his intervention has been able 
to give a marvelous impulse. 

" In this line Edison has been really an incomparable factor in 
modern progress, and it is not improbable that numerous feats, 
really performed by less adroit or less fortunate rivals, have added 
to the prestige of this astonishing stage-manager 

"To sum up, Edison's work is not without merit. Quite the 
contrary. It is the work of a yeast that has leavened the dough 
of science. It is the work of a Barnum of colossal enterprise. It 
is the work of a breeder of inventions. But it is not. properly 
speaking, the work of a creator. 

"We see attributed to Edison the paternity of more or less likely 
chimeras, such as the photography of thought, the industrial utili- 
zation of wave force, the cure of blindness by the X rays, the con- 
struction of electrical engines of war and of other infernal ma- 
chines that terrorize only innocent minds. We should not be 
surprised to find him mixed up in the artificial gold business with 
Dr. Emmons, and we await to hear that Tripler, the man who 



pretends that he has achieved perpetual motion by means of liquid 
air, has obtained the use of his name. Any other than Edison 
would hazard bis reputation by connection with such projects; be, 
sustained by the myth of his omniscience and omnipotence, would 
only gain prestige and popularity. 

"He always marches to glory in some one else's shoes. No 
matter what may be said or believed, he did not invent the tele- 
phone, nor incandescent electric lighting, nor wireless telegraphy, 
not even the phonograph. 

"We may recall, in closing, that we had among ourselves a 
man of the same kind and of exactly similar career, in a measure. 
I mean Cornelius Herz, to whom, tho he personally invented 
nothing, we owe in great part the development of the electrical 
industries in France, and who — leaving out Panama, politics, and 
disease — was of the timber to make a European Edison." — 
Translation made Jor Thb Literary Digest. 



HOW DOES THE SENSE OF SMELL ACT? 

WHAT are the physical processes that underlie the sense of 
smell ? This particular sense is probably less understood 
than any of those that are regarded as higher in rank. We can 
study the functions of the lenses of the eye, and of the retina, in 
any book on physiological optics ; but a description of the processes 
that accompany the perception of an odor is not so easily found. 
Experiments and investigations on the subject are all very re- 
cent, and are contained for the most part in detached papers. In 
a recent address before the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Dr. W. C. Alpers, in discussing "Odor Standards," found it 
necessary to go over a good deal of this ground, and that part of 
the address in which he does this we quote below from an account 
in Merck's Report (November). Says Dr. Alpers : 

"We all know that the irregular cavities that form the nasal 
fossae are divided into a number of chambers and lined by the 
Scbneiderian membrane. This membrane contains glands which 
secrete mucus for the purpose of keeping the membrane con- 
stantly moist, and a number of epithelial cells of various kinds. 
Whenever odorous particles are present in the inspired air, they 
are carried by the suction of the expanding lungs through the 
lower nasal chambers into the upper chambers, where they fall on 
the olfactory epithelium and produce sensory impulses, which, 
communicated to the brain by means of the olfactory nerves, give 
rise to a sensation of smell. The question that interests us in 
this physiological function is, bow are these impulses caused and 
what relation exists between the volatile substance and the serum 
secreted by the glands? For it is well known that without this 
serum no impression on the nerve is made. If the mere shock of 
a volatile substance on the nerve-ends would produce the sensa- 
tion, there could be no variety of odors, and the introduction of a 
substance of greater aggregation than a gas, a liquid, or even a 
solid particle of dust, would also produce this sensation. Again, 
if the various glands and membranes in the nasal cavity are re- 
moved or their functions arrested by some injury or disease, there 
is no smell, showing that the nerve alone does not allow us smell. 
Nor are the glands, by their mere presence, productive of the 
sensation ; they must perform a certain function, namely, the 
secretion of the serum which covers the cup-shaped ends of the 
nerves. This secretion, too, must go on continuously, as can be 
shown by a simple experiment. When a volatile substance dis- 
solved in water — for instance an aqueous solution of an ethereal 
oil — is brought into the nostrils and kept there, by reclining the 
head, it will first produce the sensation, but the odor will soon 
disappear, in spite of the presence of the odorous solution in the 
nostrils. The explanation for this is simple. The secretion on 
the nerve-ends is affected by the volatile substance, but as no new 
serum can take the place of the one that has been acted upon on 
account of the pressure of the liquid on the membranes, the sen- 
sation naturally ceases, to begin again after the liquid has been 
removed and a new serum secreted by the glands. " 

It has been suggested. Dr. Alpers tells us, that the sensation 
may be due to the impulse given to secretion by the mere touch 
of a peculiarly constructed molecule, but he considers this theory 
untenable, for it presupposes an impossibly complex molecular 
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structure for the serum. The sensation must, therefore, be due 
to actual chemical action, and this the author regards as the true 
theory. It has been demonstrated, he thinks, by the experiments 
of Dr. Wolff, of Dresden, on the serum of the bee. Says Dr. 
Albers : 

" He found the serum to consist of a clear liquid, in which a 
great number of white oil-like globules floated, resembling in all 
appearances, except color, the blood with its corpuscles. All 
efforts to find a preserving liquid for this secretion in order to 
prepare it for microscopical examination failed, for as soon as it 
was brought into contact with any chemical or solution an instan- 
taneous change would occur. The addition of water alone would 
retard the decomposition long enough to allow a quick micro- 
scopical examination, altho the floating corpuscles would gradu- 
ally swell and then burst, following the laws of osmosis. But by 
patient and careful experiments, in which, as Dr. Wolff states, 
thousands of bees lost their lives, he positively proved that a 
chemical change takes place. If a small object dipped into a 
volatile liquid be brought near the drop of serum under the 
microscope a sudden motion of the corpuscles is observed, vary- 
ing with the nature of . fbQ volatile substance. A molecule of the 
vapor preceding the ol evidently entered the liquid and pro- 
duced the change. The small globules gradually take a different 
color, mostly gray or brown ; they become wrinkled and some- 
times expand, until they suddenly disintegrate and disappear. 
Ammonia gas seemed to have the strongest influence, the globules 
assuming a violent motion even at a considerable distance of the 
gas, and by sudden approach disappearing as if by magic. Dr. 
Wolff also observed that when the effect of a slowly acting sub- 
stance, for instance, a but slightly smelling oil, was interrupted 
by withdrawing the substance before the globules had disap- 
peared and then ammonia vapor brought into proximity with 
great care, the motion and behavior of the corpuscle? were dif- 
ferent than when ammonia had acted on them at first. The par- 
tial decomposition of the first substance changed therel re the in- 
fluence of the ammonia gas, showing that a chemical change bad 
taken place. No other explanation for the behavior of the cor- 
puscles under the influence of vapors can be given. Even should 
there still exist any doubt that the process in man is similar to 
that in the bee, another proof of the chemical reaction in the 
serum of the nose can be brought forth by different experiments 
and methods of reasoning." 

There are, we are told by the doctor, numerous points that still 
need clearing up, but it seems certain that we smell by means of 
chemical action between the odorous substance and the serum 
secreted by the glands of the nose. 



Vanilla as a Poison.— Ordinary vanilla extract is poison- 
ous in some cases, we are told by The British Medical Journal. 
It says : "A certain fearful interest attaches to accounts of poison- 
ing by substances in common use, and the interest becomes al- 
most painful when we learn how difficult it is to provide against 
its occurrence. Vanilla is a case in point. Fortunately, thanks 
apparently more to luck than anything else, cases of poisoning 
from this cause are rare. Nineteen persons, one of whom sub- 
sequently died, suffered severely, Wassermann tells us, from the 
effects of eating some vanilla 'cream.' This was composed of 
milk, eggs, sugar, and flavored with vanillin (the commercial 
article prepared from coniferin) . The dish had been cooked in 
the evening and allowed to stand, uncovered, in the dining-room 
till noon next day. Investigation showed that the eggs and sugar 
were good.that the milk alone was harmless, and that the vanil- 
lin was pure. The fact that the cook and landlady, who bad 
merely tasted the dish, had also become seriously ill, suggested 
the idea that the poisonous agent might have undergone further 
development after being swallowed — that is. that it was bacterial. 
Wassermann boiled three flasks containing respectively plain 
milk, milk flavored with vanillin, and a solution of vanillin in 
water, then let them stand eighteen hours at a temperature of 37° 
C. (98.6" F.). Some of the contents of each flask were injected 
into mice. The milk flavored with vanillin was poisonous, the 
other two harmless." 



THE INVENTOR OF THE LINOTYPE 
MACHINE. 

ON October 28 died Ottmar Mergenthaler, whose services to 
the art of printing are regarded by some authorities as 
second only to those of Guttenberg, the inventor of movable type. 
The linotype machine, whose work has so largely superseded that 
of the ordinary compositor, is the child of Mergenthaler's brain. 
It is, as every one knows, a device whereby its operator casts, in 
type-metal, a whole line of letters at once, whence the name. 
Tho not strictly a type-setting machine, it is often classed with 




OTTMAR MERGENTHALER. 

Courtesy of American Machinist. 

such machines, since the result achieved by it is the same. The 
comparison of its inventor with the father of printing is made by 
The American Machinist, which justifies it thus: 

"The invention of Guttenberg was comprised in a single idea, 
and one easy enough to work out when once thought of, that of 
the use of movable type ; while that of Mergenthaler, altho also 
apparently easy to conceive, involved the invention and the con- 
struction, by tedious experiment and evolution, of one cf the 
most ingenious and complicated machines that has ever been de- 
vised by man and brought to complete success. His invention 
has revolutionized the art of the printer, and has created a new 
line of construction for the machinist." 

The same article in The Machinist furnishes the following data 
concerning Mergenthaler's life and work: 

Ottmar Mergenthaler was born in Wurtemberg. Germany, May 
10, 1854. He was apprenticed to a watch and clock-maker when 
fourteen years old. At the age of eighteen he came to the United 
States, and two years later was the leading workman in a shop in 
Washington, manufacturing electrical instruments and apparatus. 
This business was removed from Washington to Baltimore, and 
Mergenthaler went with it. 

His attention seems to have been directed to typesetting and 
printing devices in 1876, when he was employed in attempts to 
perfect the "rotary lithographic" machine of Charles Moore, a 
West Virginian. This machine was intended to produce by type- 
writing a print that could be multiplied by the lithographic proc- 
ess. The machine was a failure, as was also a rotary electrotypic 
system, in which characters were impressed into papier-mache, 
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and castings of type-metal were made by tbe visual stereotyping 
process. 

To quote again : 

" Mergentbaler went into business for himself in 1883. again 
considering the printing problem. He received financial aid from 
parties in Washington. A small machine was made which marked 
a great advance upon all previous attempts, but there was still an 
unsunuounted difficulty in tbe paper matrix, the speed at which 
the machine was to work precluding the possibility of drying the 
mold upon the type, as the conditions required. Only after this 
was struck the real keynote of tbe final linotype machine. To tbe 
inventor came the query : ' Why can I not stamp matrices into my 
type-bars and cast type-metal into them in the same machine ? ' 
Two machines were built on this new principle ; and one was 
tested in the summer of 1884. 

" Of the story of the successive improvements of the machine 
after this, and of its rapid adoption by the best printing-offices of 
this land and abroad, and of the change and improvement it has 
wrought in tbe production of printed matter, it is unnecessary to 
speak. 

"In the summer of 1894, the number of machines either sold or 
-on lease at the close of the business year was 1,500, and was then 
increasing rapidly. " 



THE DANGERS OF COMMUTING. 

THE "commuter" and his daily journeys to and from the city 
have long been subjects for jesting in tbe comic papers, 
yet the army of those to live in the country and spend the day in 
the city — ten, fifteen, or twenty miles away— is daily increasing. 
This mode of life involves some features that are rather tragic 
than comic, according to a writer in The British Medical Jour- 
nal. We all recognize the danger of "sprinting " for a train, but 
the life of a commuter involves other dangers that are as real, 
tho not so evident. Chief among these is the' worry caused by 
unpunctual trains. Says the writer : 

"Common experience affords to everyone of us ample familiar- 
ity with the ordinary trials of the railway traveler. The rush to 
the station to catch the train, which may perchance be punctual ; 
the weary wait on drafty platforms orin the stuffy waiting-rooms ; 
the dilatory journey — all these add seriously to the labor of the 
day even in tbe best of times ; but when the weather is cold and 
damp they ate still more injurious, in that they are largely re- 
sponsible for those 'colds, ' as they are called, those conditions of 
depressed vitality which are the starting-points of most of the 
acute diseases from which men suffer, and from which the elderly 
and the feeble die. But outside and beyond these well-recog- 
nized evils, the unpunctuality of a railway service does a daily 
injury to those who depend upon it as a means of reaching their 
place of business by adding to that nervous strain which is the 
really hard part of a business life. An unpunctual railway, in 
fact, hits a business man in bis most vulnerable spot. It is on 
the crisp activity of bis mental processes that his livelihood de- 
pends, and the evil effect of the unpunctual morning train is not 
merely that it makes him arrive late at bis office, but that i . causes 
him to begin his work weary and annoyed. People talk about the 
'nervous strain' of railway traveling, which many folk, even 
medical men, attribute to ' vibration ' and high speed. Perhaps 
in long journeys in third-class carriages, where there is no rest 
for tbe head, vibration may have something to do with it ; and as 
to high speed, if people persist in looking out of the windows, of 
course they suffer in consequence of the visual disturbances pro- 
duced. But it is to be noted that experienced travelers always 
rush to quick trains, and especially to those that stop as seldom 
as possible. It is the worry of delay and the anxiety as to the 
time of arrival which is the great cause of nervous strain, that 
' tired feeling ' with which most suburban-dwelling business men 
arrive in London. This, repeated day after day, undoubtedly 
has an evil and wearing effect on the nervous system. But it 
does harm in other ways, which are less obvious, but none the 
less effective, and this especially to people beyond middle life. 
The two great causes of high arterial tension in such people are 
worry and chill, and the one great remedy — practically the only 
Temedy which can be got away from home— is alcohol. Thus it 
happens that when the city man arrives from his suburban home. 



chilled, worried, and late, with the stopcocks on all his blood- 
vessels so that his brain is starved and he can not think, the cra- 
ving for a 'nip' of alcohol — the only available vasodilator — be- 
comes overwhelming, and this morning drug is too often the be- 
ginning of the end." 

The Color Of Gems.— The formation of the color of prec- 
ious stones and other minerals is not easily explained in the ma- 
jority of cases. According to a German technical paper quoted 
by The Scientific American Supplement, the dye-stuff contained 
in them may belong to an organic, as well as inorganic compound, 
but almost always its quantity is so small that it does not suffice 
for a chemical analysis. " In the mineral zircon, which is much 
used as a gem, especially under the name of hyacinth, the yellow, 
green, red, or brown color can be ascribed to the presence of 
nitrogen, and the same thing has been proven for the well-known 
smoky quartz, which is very often erroneously called smoky topaz. 
The origin of tbe coloring of the amethyst has not been deter- 
mined as yet, but the opinion that it was due to the presence of 
a compound of sulfocyanid with iron has been found to be 
wrong. In many minerals the color is caused by tbe presence of 
chrome. This has been a long-esta'-' d fact as regards a cer- 
tain variety of garnet, spinel, and d r aide (a variety of augite) . 
But other highly prized gems owe their color to chrome, e.g. , the 
red and violet spinel, tbe ruby, the sapphire, the Oriental ame- 
thyst, the green zircon, and tbe topaz of Villarica, Brazil. In the 
ruby and tbe sapphire, it is true, chrome could not be discovered 
direct; but it was established in tbe opposite way that the com- 
bination of tbe elements constituting the said gems and potassium 
bichromate produces colorless metals on the one hand, but also 
red, blue, yellow, and green ones. Thus, numerous other exam- 
ples might be cited, in which the cause of the coloring of minerals 
might be ascertained, but a much larger number of colored min- 
erals remain, whose color the chemists have not yet explained." 



Submarine Boats Abroad.— The success of the recent 
experiments with the Holland submarine boat, as recently re- 
ported in these columns, lends interest to the subject of submarine 
boats abroad. "It te from the repeated failures of different types 
of submarine boats constructed in Europe." says The Marine 
Review, in discussing the subject, "that the sentiment hostile to 
submarine craft of all kinds, now so prevalent among British en- 
gineers particularly, has emanated. France has been the one 
European nation to keep steadily pegging away at the submarine- 
boat idea despite frequent and numerous failures. The events of 
the past year or two demonstrate this conclusively. It was not 
so very long ago that there was an immense outburst of enthusi- 
asm over the Gustave Zede, but later investigations proved that 
the range of action of the vessel was limited in the extreme. The 
French authorities got some consolation, however, out of tbe fact 
that the Zede had at least demonstrated the practicability of the 
submarine boat. After the Goubet boat, to which they next 
turned their attention, had been proven thoroughly impracticable, 
they pinned their faith to tbe Morse. Now that more complete 
trials of the Morse have been made, it is found that her range of 
action is quite as restricted as that of tbe Zede. Tbe next sub- 
marine vessel with which experiments will be made is the Narvel, 
which was launched a few weeks ago at Cherbourg." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

"The rural telephone service,*' says The Electrical W tWi/, " is said to be 
far advanced in northeastern Ohio, and particularly in Geauga county, 
which is strictly an agricultural county. Not only is there an office in ever> 
township, but hundreds of farmers have telephones in their homes. One ot 
the companies in the county named is strictly a farmers' company, it being 
operated by eight farmers, who own everything from franchise to switch- 
board. The primary object in constructing the lines was not to build them 
for an investment, but as a help in the transaction of business, and to give 
the families some of the social privileges that are too often lacking on the 
farm." 

The law recently passed in North Dakota prohibiting the marriage of per- 
sons afflicted with hereditary disease is quoted with approval by the Ht-.-ue 
Scientijique (Paris, October 14). It says : ** Science makes great efforts, often 
without effect, to cure and correct diseases and abnormalities. It would 
be much simpler to prevent their occurrence. Is not prevention in all 
things a better method than cure? Our era is not accustomed to the radi- 
cal customs of the Spartans, but they certainlv contained much that was 
good, and without cruelty it is perhaps impossible to arrive at the same re- 
sult." The trouble with such laws is. of course, that their passage by a 
single State is ineffective and merely drives diseased persons into adjoining 
States for the performance of the marriage ceremony. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR. 

'T^HE Rev. Dr. Alexander MacKennel, one of the British rep- 
•*• resentatives at the recent International Congregational 
Council, in his address (reprinted in the Hartford Seminary 
Record. November) took a survey of the question of interna- 
tional relations in the light of recent history. At the opening of 
the first International Industrial Exposition on May-day, 1851, in 
Kondon, he says, the nations were apparently learning the great 
lesson of their interdependence, and that for one nation in the 
universal brotherhood to wage bloody war on another people is 
as tho the right hand of a man were stabbing the left hand. The 
eve of the fulfilment of Tennyson's prediction seemed near : 

"Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law." 

" It was a generous forecast," remarks Dr. MacKennel, "but it 
left human nature out of the account. The girders of the Crystal 
Palace were hardly removed from Hyde Park when the Crimean 
war broke out; and that war has left behind it fears and anxie- 
ties and a mutual distrust that have not since allowed Europe a 
tranquil year." The end of the century finds us confronted by 
"signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon 
the earth distress of nations with perplexity; men's hearts fail- 
ing them for fear and for looking after those things which are 
coming on the earth." 

In spite of the generous motives from which war often arises, 
its results upon public and private ideals are unfortunate. He 
says : 

" War squanders and degrades the noble impulse which gave it 
being. If the impulse could go at once to its object, as when a 
father boxes a troublesome boy's ears, or a passerby knocks down 
a scoundrel who is insulting a woman, there might be some jus- 
tification for militarism in a civilized community. But this is 
just what never happens. Months and years intervene between 
the honest indignation and the declaration of war, and a still 
longer period drags on until tho end of the fighting. Not many 
persons can bear the strain of a noble purpose again and again 
thwarted, its fulfilment indefinitely, hopelessly delayed. History 
tells us that the martyrs can ; it also tells us that the soldier can 
not, the politician can not, the people in public meeting can not. 
We have seen the process of deterioration more than once. The 
nation is sincerely enthusiastic ; but the conduct of the war passes 
into the hands of men with whom war is a profession ; and it 
gives opportunity to the unscrupulous speculator to make his 
gain. As the months go on, there is great searching of heart 
among Christians; with those who are not Christian the generous 
impulse becomes an ignoble necessity of finishing what has been 
begun. Then, as the opposition is prolonged, the determination 
is come to use any and every means to put down the enemy ; 
something like malignant temper may appear where the original 
motive was so good. If there is a marked inequality between the 
combatants, or if ono side has roundly beaten the other, the con- 
querors do not stop with righting the wrong, they aim at punish- 
ing the beaten party. The cry Va ■victis has a pagan sound ; 
have we altered the fact when we talk of 'indemnity '.? If the 
nations are fairly matched, both are weary of the struggle long 
before it is ended ; terms are proposed and accepted far less sat- 
isfactory to either than could have been arrived at without fight- 
ing ; but there is no grace in the proposal or the acceptance — only 
a rankling sense of humiliation and necessity; forbidding concord 
between the nations. 

" Recent events, moreover, have shown us that war fails con- 
spicuously where its pretensions have been the loudest— it does 
not inspire and sustain the loftiest courage. Bravery in fighting 
is one of the primary animal instincts ; the tiger has it, so has the 
dog, so has the Norwegian lemming, a little creature you could 
cover with the palm of your hand, and which has not the sense to 



avoid drowning itself when in its migration it reaches the sea. 
. . . There is a higher power of courage of which we know noth- 
ing. If it were not so sad a spectacle, we might find boundless 
humor in the fact that Europe has been, for fifty years, massing 
armies which it to-day trembles to behold, perfecting weapons of 
precision until it is afraid to use them. History knows few more 
disgraceful sights than the 'Concert of Europe ' ; civilization cow- 
ering before barbarism." 

The so-called Christian governments are frankly pagan, says 
Dr. MacKennel, and the ultimate principles and purposes of state 
and church are radically different. The Christian law is : "So is. 
the will of God, that with well-doing ye put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men " ; and, " It is better, if the will of God be so, 
that ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing." But there is. 
not a cabinet in Europe where this law is accepted or dreamed of 
as a possible guide to national action. Dr. MacKennel continues : 

" We may frankly aver that indignation is an honest impulse, 
that resistance of wrong, the determination to put it down, ought 
to have an abiding place in human action ; that the call to war, 
because it is an appeal to common, not to individualistic, effort, 
may startle the selfish into warmth of heart ; and that the disci- 
pline, of which the military system has been up to now the chief 
exponent, has trained men in the subordination of self to society. 
We may recognize that humane sentiment has, from the begin- 
ning, tempered the sufferings and the humiliations of war ; and 
that, under Christian influence, regard for the wounded and ten- 
derness toward the vanquished, individually, have come to be 
prevailing sentiments. And we may wish that this pitifulness. 
may have full play when whites are in conflict with colored men 
as well as in what is called ' civilized warfare.' But it has be- 
come conspicuously clear that war is no instrument for the ac- 
complishment of the highest ends ; and that involves — since the 
highest human ends are always in the consciousness of the true 
follower of Christ— that it has become hard, and will become im- 
possible, for Christian people to employ it. War may be a fitting 
instrument for men inflamed with the lust of possession ; it fails 
us when we invoke its aid for unselfish uses." 



THE RETIREMENT OF DR. STORRS. 

"T^HE resignation of the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. after a 
•1 pastorate of fifty-three years in the Congregational Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, altho hardly coming as a surprise, has. 
called forth wide regret and expressions of exceptional esteem. 
Dr. Storrs has been a notable man throughout his long public 
career — eloquent, dignified, and conservative after the type of 
the older clerical school. His resignation, together with the re- 
tirement of Dr. Abbott from Plymouth Church, that of Dr. Van 
Dyke from the Brick Presbyterian Church, and the calling of Dr. 
Morgan, of London, to fill the place of Dr. John Hall in tile Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, almost marks the end of a church 
era in New York ard the commencement of a period in which new 
influences will prevail. The New York Tribune, referring to the- 
active career of Dr. Storrs and the potent force he has exerted in 
the intellectual life of the times, says : 

" He has never cared to cultivate the arts of popularity, and it 
may be admitted that he has appealed directly to the few rather 
than the many. But through those to whom he has been a model 
and an inspiration his influence has been widely diffused. He is 
among the last, as he has always been among the foremost, of the 
orators of the school to which Edward Everett belonged. His. 
style is not impassioned and magnetic, but when his theme is. 
great and he has summoned all his resources his eloquence is lofty 
and commanding. We recall no American orator of this or a 
preceding generation in whom a rare and beautiful fluency of 
speech was raised further above the commonplace by range and 
nobility of thought, and by exquisite discernment and precision 
in the choice of words. Those who beard his oration on the Turk- 
and the Muscovite during the war of 1877, delivered first in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, have never outlived the impression) 
of power and felicity which that splendid performance produced 
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upon their minds. We believe it was Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, who 
said that it was the greatest triumph in the field of intellectual 
expression which he had ever witnessed. " 

The New York Times says that his long and unclouded pas- 
torate constitutes an object-lesson to the whole country, and has 
thus been a public service : 

"Primarily that service must be said to consist in the example 
he has given for more than half a century of what a Christian 
pastor in a great and growing city should be. Not only has he 
won the love and re- 
spect of three gen- 
erations of members 
of his own congre- 
gation, but he has 
at all times inspired 
that congregation to 
active, faithful, and 
fruitful work on all 
the lines of effort 
proper to the church. 
And on all occasions 
he has been and has 
helped his people to 
be the support of 
the highest stand- 
ard of conduct in 
private and in public 
life. It has been dis- 
inctly easier for the 
right to prevail and 
harder for the wrong 
to gain a foothold 
in the society of 
which the Church of 
the Pilgrims and its 
pastor have been factors than it would have been without them. 
Purity, honesty, individual and civic moral courage have been ad- 
vanced by them, and at some times when evasion or silence would 
have been far more comfortable. In connection with his pastoral 
work also it is to be said that his service has been great through 
his steady adherence to the best traditions of the' pulpit and the 
fidelity with which he has devoted to his task the great gifts that 
would have easily earned him fame and profit outside. The min- 
istry as he has understood and practised it has been, in the old 
and fine sense, a 'calling,' and to its voice he has never allowed 
his mind to be dulled by any distraction whatever." 

The New York Independent (November 23) calls Dr. Storrs 
"the most distinguished figure in the American pulpit," and adds 
that "bis character has been as lofty as his ability is great." It 
says : 

"As an orator Dr. Storrs has acquired his great public fame. 
His address at Boston last month gives us hope that he may yet 
long hold the platform if not the pastorate. He is probably the 
most finished and acceptable orator in the country. We know 
not who else preserves the succession of Webster, Choate, and 
Everett. His style is fitted to the oration. It is never trivial ; it 
is always noble and often grand. He has the figure of the orator 
— tall, strong, and massive. He represents great personal dig- 
nity. He has a clear, full voice, perfectly under control. He 
has a memory which is one of the wonders of all who hear him. 
He will proceed through a historical address of two hours, bris- 
tling with facts, dates, and figures, with never a reference to a 
scrap of paper, and every sentence as exactly framed and as 
nicely joined in its place as if the whole were written out and 
committed to memory, when, in fact, it has been composed only 
in the orator's mind. His learning, especially in historical lines, 
is as remarkable as his memory. In attainments be is one of the 
most cultivated men this country has ever produced. Then, 
above all this, come the higher qualities of a sound judgment, 
great discretion, and courage. He dares first to trust bis own 
judgment, and then to follow it. This has shown itself on occa- 
sions in his ministry when be has taken the lead in a great con- 
test, and in such a case he has carried the convictions of the pub- 
lic with him. They have known that there was nothing erratic 



about Dr. Storrs ; that what he said and did was deeply considered, 
and the weight he carried was irresistible. " 

The Outlook (November 25) remarks that only two pastorates 
of recent years have equalled that of Dr. Storrs in length. It 
says : 

"A discriminating characterization of such a man and his work 
is not, in our judgment, fitting while he is still living. But it 
may at least be said that throughout the country he holds a well- 
deserved reputation of being, for polished eloquence, thoughtful- 
ness, scholarship, and length of service, the primate of the Con- 
gregational Church. But his work and usefulness have not been 
confined within the limits of his parish. His active service in the 
anti-slavery cause, his cooperation with Dr. Leonard Bacon and 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson in The Independent for over twelve 
eventful years, his public work as a distinguished citizen of 
Brooklyn, whose Historical Library will perhaps be his noblest 
monument, and his labors as a mediator in the controversies in 
the American Board, and his skill in leading it, tho himself a con- 
servative, on to a broader and more liberal platform, combine to 
give him a position in the church and in the nation larger even 
than that given to him by his long and successful pastorate. One 
sentence in his letter of resignation deserves to be remembered, 
recalled, and often repeated for the benefit of young men hesita- 
ting between differing professions, and it is all the more signifi- 
cant since Dr. Storrs began the study of the law and subsequently 
abandoned it for the ministry : ' If to-day were offered me the 
choice of a pathway in life, the most alluring and rewarding, I 
should choose none other than that which has been given me — 
the pathway of a Christian pastor, joyfully trying to bring to men 
the grace and glory of the Lord's Gospel.'" 



WHY DOES THE ROMEWARD TENDENCY IN 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH INCREASE? 

IN contrast with the " Away-from-Rome " crusade in German- 
Austria (which within the last six months has caused more 
than five thousand Roman Catholics to embrace Protestantism), 
is tbe ritualistic movement in England that is aiming to "Catholi- 
cize " the established church. An attempt to analyze this move- 
ment, from tbe point of view of an impartial church historian, is 
found in the Beweis des Glaubens (Gutersloh, Germany. No. 10) . 
After giving comparatively complete data, the writer assigns as 
the reasons for the movement the following : 

As a first and probably chief reason for this Romeward trend, 
one must regard the predominantly aristocratic character of Eng- 
land's national development since the era of the Reformation. 
Of its two classes, the clergy and the laity, the most prominent 
tendencies have been toward aristocratic interests and ambitions. 
With the exception of the revolutionary spasms of 1648-60, demo- 
cratic ideas have never been able to obtain tbe upper hand in 
England's development. The traditional characterof public and 
church life has been aristocratic, and the external splendor of 
public service has ever found a warm place in tbe hearts of 
the people. In retaining tbe Episcopal hierarchy the English 
nation has also inherited from the Middle Ages a love for rich 
splendor of ritual, which has ever been a prominent factor in its 
church life, notwithstanding the brief temporary check of the 
Puritanic period of Cromwell. And it is no exaggeration to say 
that the present agitation is practically a revival of the Anglo- 
Catholic system of Archbishop Laud, who is thought by modem 
ritualists to be as much a martyr as Charles I. Tbe German 
church historian, Mettgenberg, says, in bis "Ritualism and Ro- 
manism in England," that the hierarchical teachings of Laud 
furnish the key to the present ritualistic ideas. The latter have 
thus an historical basis and are but a development of germs that 
have been inherent in the Church of England ever since the days 
of the Reformation. 

A second reason, which, however, has become an active factor 
only within tbe last half -century, is the expansion of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy on English soil, which has furnished the Rit- 
ualists with a model to guide them in their work. The establish- 
ment of this system is of comparatively recent date, having been 
inaugurated by Pius IX. in 1850 by the appointment of the Arch- 
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bishop of Westminster and twelve suffragan bishopj for various 
sees. The remarkable success of the Tractarian movement in 
Oxford had encouraged the Vatican to enter upon this enterprise 
where only a few decades before Catholic services had been for- 
bidden. A Catholic hierarchy was established even in a ultra- 
Protestant Scotland. What Newman and Manning accomplished 
after they had entered the fold of Rome -encouraged their friends 
who had not followed them that far to pursue similar ideals with- 
in the state church itself ; and the movement attained the charac- 
ter of popularity. 

A third reason for the success of this Catholicizing movement 
has been the inactivity and the exceeding great patience of the 
other parties in the established-churcb fold. Here side by side 
have existed three distinct tendencies — namely, the High Church, 
or ritualistic party; the Low Church, or evangelical party, closely 
akin to the Methodistic and pietistic school ; and a Broad or Lib- 
eral party, closely akin to the negative Protestantism of Ger- 
many, which denies more or less even the fundamentals of tradi- 
tional evangelical doctrine. The evangelical party has done 
excellent work in the department of practical Christianity, while 
the Broad Church party has developed a technical scholarship of 
a high degree. But both have until recently regarded with com- 
parative indifference the hierarchical ambitions of the Catholicizing 
sections of the church, and have not stood for the traditional land- 
marks of the church of the Reformation. In fact, the Broad- 
Church party has in many cases made common cause with the 
Ritualists against the Evangelicals ; and this explains why so 
many of the leading chairs in Oxford are occupied by rationalists, 
and why the Ritschl school of the continent has in recent years 
been able to report notable additions among the Oxford and other 
theologians of England. 

A fourth reason is to be sought in the fact that the anti-ritual- 
istic movement has been poorly organized, and that its leader- 
ship has been entrusted to men who are more zealous than wise. 
Its present head is tho London publisher and book-man, John 
Kensit, who indeed is bold and decided, but who lacks the neces- 
sary wisdom. His interruption of the Catholicizing Good Friday 
services in the ritualistic St. Cuthbert's Church, when he cried 
out. "In the name of God, I declare this to be idolatry," aroused 
a good deal of excitement, but did not help the cause of historical 
Protestantism. A cure can be found only in the complete accept- 
ance of both the material and the formal principles of the Refor- 
mation : namely, the doctrine of justification by faitl. alone, and 
the Scriptures as the sole source of dogma and morals, together 
with the legitimate practical application of these principles. — 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

THE much-talked-of decay of religion in the rural districts 
presents a problem to the Christian churches which will 
probably receive increasing attention. It is believed by many 
that the condition is one for which the missionary societies are 
not responsible, and that the growth of religious life in the 
smaller towns and country districts must come by direct individ- 
ual and congregational effort from the stronger centers. The 
Christian Standard, organ of the Christian Church, says (No- 
vember 18) : 

"No amount of giving for general missionary interests will re- 
lieve us of the responsibility thoroughly to cultivate our own con- 
tiguous field. Where there is a strong church at a county-seat, 
or metropolis of a county or district, and dying churches in all 
the regions about, the strong church is not doing its duty, espe- 
cially if the evil is a chronic one. For churches to be declining 
when efficient established preachers arc within an hour's travel 
means that the strong have refused to bear the burdens of the 
weak and are seeking to please themselves. 

" The first business of a preacher is to preach the Gospel ; and 
certainly the delivery of two brief sermons a week should not 
satisfy where opportunities are many and the need is great. 
From the neglected and decadent congregations six or ten or 
twenty miles away we hear the voice of the man of Macedonia, 
'Co;ue over and help us.' We will not be held guiltless if we 
heed not that cry. Every strong church, with its capable minis- 



ters and many helpers, should consider itself a divinely appointed 
evangelization society to preach the Gospel within the personal 
reach of its own membership. The whole problem of country 
evangelization is very much in the hands of the preachers them- 
selves The almost insane desire to go to the city which has 
taken possession of the people seems to be infecting the ministry 
as well. The exaggerated and false ideas of the greater impor- 
tance of city pulpits draw young preachers from the quieter, bnt 
certainly no less fertile, country fields, to the intense but unspiri- 
tual city life. While the city is not to be neglected, the question 
of ministering there should not be determined by personal prefer- 
ence, but by what seems to be the call of the Lord through provi- 
dential indications, and the unsolicited invitation of the city 
brethren themselves. Opportunity, and not honor, should rule 
in our choice between the country and the city pulpit. 

"One of the most urgent needs in connection with the right 
solution of this same problem of the country church is a move- 
ment in the colleges in favor of country evangelization. A stu- 
dent volunteer movement pledging college men to begin their 
ministry in some country or village field is as urgent and impor- 
tant as that which was started in the behalf of preaching the Gos- 
pel in heathen lands. There are exceptions, but in most cases, 
for their own intellectual development and to secure knowledge 
of and sympathy with the people, our ministerial graduates should 
determine to spend a term of years in the country or on the fron- 
tier, before even considering a call to the big towns and crowded 
cities. College faculties may do much toward solving the prob- 
lem of the country church, from which they draw the majority of 
their students, especially those who, in the years to come, are to 
reflect honor upon their alma mater. If the world is to be evan- 
gelized through America, then more attention must be paid to the 
preaching of the Gospel and the nurture of the churches in the 
country districts. " 



THE CIVILIZING INFLUENCE OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

A REMARKABLE feature of the Dreyfus controversy has 
been the attempt not only to find a religious motive for the 
persecution of the unfortunate captain, but to fix upon the Roman 
Catholic Church a large portion of the responsibility for the sup- 
posed miscarriage of justice. We have already given in some 
detail the allegations and counter allegations which appeared a 
short time ago in the London Times. The discussion is still sim- 
mering in England, and out of it has grown an article in The 
New Century Review (November) by Cardinal Vaughan, which 
is referred to by the editor as "a splendid vindication of the 
church." The article touches on the Dreyfus case but briefly, the 
cardinal taking up the wider question of his church's general in- 
fluence upon national welfare, in reply to the sweeping accusation 
of " Verax " that the Roman Catholic Church is responsible for the 
backward condition of Ireland, Spain, and Italy, and has "always 
been inimical to the highest civilizations." Says the cardinal : 

"When I assert that the Catholic Church with a free hand is 
well able to promote the happiness of the people, and to raise 
them from the pagan to the Christian level of thought and action, 
my statement, I believe, is amply borne out by the history of 
Christian civilization. I need only appeal to such names as 
Milman, Hallam. Froude, Lecky, Farrar, Guizbt, and a host of 
other witnesses who are above suspicion. But when I claim for 
the Catholic and Roman Church now the same divine power and 
vitality she gave proof of in England during a thousand years of 
our history. I am confronted with the present state of Ireland, 
France, and Spain. It would be almost as reasonable to say that 
the degraded condition of masses of the English poor, and the 
causes that have led to their misery, are attributable to the Cath- 
olic Church ; only that it is too generally realized here that the 
Catholic Church lay prostrate, bleeding, and dying under the har- 
row, for two or three centuries in England, for even the stanchest 
Protestant to cast the blame for the state of the English poor 
upon the Catholic Church. 

" But we are bid to look at Ireland where the people have re- 
mained Catholic. Now. the sufferings of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland have been second only to those of the Church in England. 
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Archbishop Whately, accounting for his own want of success, 
wrote that he 'had to fight the battle (of Protestantism in Ireland) 
with one hand, and that his best, tied behind bim. ' 

"The Catholic Church in Ireland has had to carry out her divine 
mission, not ' with one hand tied behind her, ' but with both hands 
cut off. She was stripped of her possessions, reduced to poverty, 
deprived of the right to educate, the land taken from Catholics 
and given to Protestants, fettered and persecuted in every possi- 
ble way by England for centuries. And yet, even so. she has 
maintained a peasantry that is singularly pure and chaste, and in 
ordinary times freer from crime than that of England ; while, in 
spite of every disadvantage, she has preserved a high standard of 
virtue, faith, and piety among her keenly intelligent and sympa- 
thetic poor. Let any one contrast the intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the poor of Ireland with that of the lower 
classes in our great towns, and then say. if he please, that the 
cause of the irrespective conditions is to be found in the respective 
religions of the two countries. 

" But we are referred to France as further proof against the 
character of the Catholic Church. Has it been forgotten that the 
church in France was drowned in a sea of blood a hundred years 
ago; that religion, revelation, and God Himself were publicly 
proscribed ; that the church is not free to this day in France ; that 
her bishops may nowhere meet in synod ; that her religious 
orders are under a ban ; and that whatever education the church 
gives is under distress and disadvantages? And yet, in spite of 
a century of disabilities, Catholic France produces at the present 
day a great multitude of as noble examples of generosity and de- 
votedness as the world has ever seen. 

"Again, we are referred to Spain; but during the century 
Spain also has been swept by the evil principles of the French 
Revolution, her religious orders have been again and again sup- 
pressed, her seminaries closed, her property confiscated, and for 
years her episcopate was actually extinguished. The church in 
Spain has had to fight with more than 'one hand tied behind her. ' 
Yet look at the Spanish poor, and you will find in them an inbred 
gentility, a noble bearing, a religious sense and courtesy, that 
you will search for in vain in England. It is only fair to remem- 
ber that the Catholic Church in Spain and in South America, as 
in other lands, has had to fulfil her divine mission in chains, 
weakened on all sides by the state, if not actually enslaved by its 
laws. " 

Turning to the reproach of "Verax" that the Roman Catholic 
Church was to be convicted of partizanship against Dreyfus, Car- 
dinal Vaughan asks if this is just. He continues : 

"The Dreyfus case has been torn to pieces, and all over the 
country has divided members of the same Catholic family. The 
bishops have endeavored to calm the minds of men, but it is not 
easy to allay a panic. But belief in bis guilt has not been con- 
fined to the French Catholics; ministry after ministry, without a 
shred of Catholicity in its composition, was convinced of his guilt. 
If there has been passion on one side, has there been no passion 
on the other? 

"If certain fiery organs of the cheap Catholic press in France 
have been unfortunately carried away by partizanship, do they 
stand alone in partizanship in France or elsewhere ? France has 
been distracted for generations by political turmoil, and is honey- 
combed by unscrupulous secret societies, pledged to despoil and 
destroy the Catholic Church wherever they can. Can we be sur- 
prised, then, that a single incident, that the name and fate of a 
single case, should precipitate convictions or fears on one side or 
on the other? A single spark may create a conflagration. France 
having been living under panic for years ; and it is not to be 
wondered at if some men lose their heads in a state of national 
panic." 

Churches of Salt.— The city of Williczka, in Polish Aus- 
tria, which has long been known as the "City of Salt," contains 
some wholly unique specimens of church architecture. Its salt- 
mines, excavated for over eight hundred years, cover a vast un- 
derground area with streets, public squares, amusement halls and 
restaurants, a railway station, thirty miles of underground rail- 
way, and chapels, all constructed of blocks of salt which give out 
a dazzling radiance in the electric light. A writer in The Pilot 
(Rom. Cath.) thus describes a scene in St. Anthony's Chapel, 



which was built in 1698 by a nameless unaided miner out of solid 
masses of salt, and which the writer calls the most remarkable 
place of worship in the world : 

"Several times each year the priests of the district hold services 
in this underground chapel, and one service in particular is annu- 
ally celebrated on July 3 with considerable pomp and earnest de- 
votion. The priests attired in full robes descend the mines in 
state and are accompanied by hundreds of pious people, who 
journey for miles from all parts of the country in order to take 
part in the service. A crowd of sightseers, too, attracted by cere- 
monies so unique in their surroundings, come specially on this 
day to view the mines and reverently listen. The chants of the 
priests and the sweet voices of the singers reverberate through 
the empty rooms and passages in a manner which is both solemn 
and impressive. 

"The Queen's chapel, the second important one. also possesses 
a magnificent 'altar,' which has been carved with expert skill in 
solid salt. On the side of the chapel, too, has been carved, with 
almost incredible art. a view of Bethlehem. 

" It is rather a curious testimony to the strong religious feeling 
of the people of olden times to find to the present day the major- 
ity of the rooms and corridors are stilt named after the saints and 
martyrs who have figured in the history of religion, and even to- 
day the religious fervor of centuries ago still seems to retain an 
influence over the inhabitants of this unique city of salt." 



Evangelical Saint-Worship.— An extraordinary devel- 
opment is making its appearance in the very bosom of Protestant- 
ism, according to The Living Church (Prot. Episc., November 
4), which says that this phenomenon is nothing less than the 
practise of prayer to the saintr — only the saints "are not th; apos- 
tles and martyrs, or the heroes of faith whom the church has 
placed in her calendar," but the departed friends of the devotees. 
It says : 

"Dr. George Adam Smith, in his 'Life of Henry Drummond,' 
mentions as a fact within his knowledge that certain persons 
habitually address prayers to Henry Drummond. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple, London (not the Temple church) , a 
doughty adversary of ' Popery and Prelacy, ' has openly declared 
that he prayed to his departed wife every day. He said that he 
never came to the City Temple to preach without asking her to 
come with him. and, furthermore, he knew that she did come. 
Nor does he hold this as a mere sentiment applicable only to bis 
own individual case, but alluding to a friend who had lost his 
wife, he says : ' I encourage my friend to pray to his wife, and to 
pray to God to ask her to come to his help. She will be more to 
him than twelve legions of unknown angels.' Dr. Parker evi- 
dently has no use for the 'ministering spirits sent forth to minis- 
ter to them who shall be heirs of salvation. ' Well may the 
Protestant paper from which we cull these instances say: 'AH 
this is simply petrifying ! ' It mentions a Roman litany to the 
saints, and asks : ' Is this what we are going to come to in our 
Protestant churches ? ' " 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

A Nfw York yellow journal which does not love Governor Roosevelt 
calls attention to the fact that the high personages mentioned in his Thanks- 
giving Proclamation are as follows : 

Personages. Times Mentioned. 

Theodore Roosevelt a 

Governor of the State of New York i 

God o 

"A Thanksgiving Proclamation with no reference whatever toa Supreme 
Being is somewhat of a curiosity,** says this paper. " Even when all relig- 
ion was banned in France during the Revolution, Robespierre bad a feast 
of the Eire Supreme* as Sir Henry Irving has reminded us.'* 

The following curiosity of English provincial verse was lately sent to 
Dr. William J. Rolfe from Exeter, in the west of England, and is repro- 
duced in The Critic (November). A certain bishop of Exeter, it appears, 
was visiting a village church, when to his astonishment the following hymn 
was sung in his honor : 

** Why ski]) ye 70, ye little Mis' 
Why skip? why skip ' why skip 1 
Why? Je/ been/ we'm glad to 7te 
His grace, the lard bi **//// ' 

Why 'op ye 70, ve leetle lambs? 
Whv 'op' whv 'op ? whv *».p» 
Why ? Jez been 7 we'm glnd to ; ce 
His grace, the lard bi\/i</ ' " 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE SAMOAN SETTLEMENT. 

SUBJECT, of course, to the approval of the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany have settled the Samoan ques- 
tion. Great Britain retires from the islands, leaving Upolu and 
Savai, with the nearby islets, to the Germans, who have certainly 
the largest interests established there. Choisil and Isabel, two 
islands of the Solomon group, are turned over to England, Ger- 
many also abandoning her claims to the Tonga and Savage 
islands. Certain arrangements in Africa, such as the extra-terri- 
torialityof the Germans in Zanzibar and the frontier delimitations 
of Togo and the Gold Coast, are also included in the arrangement. 
The Germans seem to be well pleased. The English also seem 
to be satisfied, as they receive much larger territory in return. 
Difficulties with the United States are not expected, as the Ameri- 
cans obtain what they most desired, the island of Tutuila with its 
fine harbor. The London Spectator says : 

" Upon the whole, neither party has gained anything ; but the 
Germans are delighted, as they believe in the value of Samoa, 
the Americans keep the only advantage they wanted, and the 
English, besides acquiring clear rights in islands where their 
rights were doubtful, get rid of an irritating condominium. The 
only objectionable feature in the transaction is that the Samoans 
would probably have elected us by plebiscite, they dreading Ger- 
man severity ; but as we are not sovereign over them we are not 
abandoning attached subjects." 

The Westminster Gazette expresses itself to the following 
effect : 

The agreement turns over the larger part of the Samoan group 
to the Germans, and as it is just now thought prudent to keep 
them in good humor. Great Britain need not complain. Other- 
wise it would not do to turn over territory to the Germans, whose 
rule Is not pleasant. England at least receives equivalents. The 
Daily Chronicle points out that the Australian colonies may not 
be well pleased. New Zealand has long since expressed her de- 
sire to annex the Samoan Islands on the same terms as those on 
which she obtained the Cooks Islands ; but if England were to 
fulfil every whim of her colonies, she would have little peace just 
now. 

Lord Salisbury, at the recent Lord Mayor's banquet, explained 
that the Germans had put much capital and energy into the 
Samoan Islands, and hence wanted the land. England does, not 
want islands which have bad ports, and in Tonga she obtains a 
good one. The Berlin Tageblatt says : 

The Solomon Islands are much larger than the islands of the 
Samoan group now ceded to Germany, but they are not healthy, 
and the natives are very fierce and warlike. On the whole, the 
Samoan Islands are not obtained at too high a price. We shall 
have the Americans as neighbors, but this is not likely to lead to 
grave difficulties such as would ensue if we had the British so 
near us. 

The Boersen Zeitung, however, fears this proximity of the 
Americans may detract from the value of the islands to Germany. 
The Kolnische Zeitung says : 

"The United States acquired Pago Pago for a coaling-station 
as long ago as 1878. That treaty stands good to-day, and the 
Americans are satisfied with the renunciation of all rights the 
other powers may have retained in Tutuila. Germany could not 
well withdraw from the rest of the group. Aside from sentimen- 
tal reasons, there were many practical ones. Our withdrawal 
would have been regarded as a sign of weakness and an acknowl- 
edgment of England's superiority, which we were little disposed 
to make. Happily the German Government never thought of it. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that the Australian col- 
onies made England's position difficult, for England hoped to 
obtain material support from Australia during the present war. 
and was forced to humor the Australians. That England paid 



for Germany's good will as regards the South African war we 
are not prepared to admit. The overwhelming preponderance of 
Great Britain at sea is a fact, and the Samoan arrangement is 
merely one of exchange on business principles. The German 
Government is not bound by it to renounce its freedom of ac- 
tion in any direction." — Translations made Jor The Literary 
Digest. 



THE 



'COLORED PROBLEM 
AFRICA. 



IN SOUTH 



THE war in South Africa is remarkable in many respects, 
and not tuc icsst of these is the fact that a third factor may 
appear upon the scene at any moment. This important "un- 
known quantity " of the problem is the native population, which 
largely outnumbers the whites. Already it has been suggested 
to the British Government to organize native troops against the 
Boers ; but these would have to be armed with the most effective 
rifles, else they would hardly face the Boers, and this would be 
a dangerous experiment. The tribe most likely to play an im- 
portant part is the Basutos. The Paris Journal des Dibats refers 
to them as follows : 

"Officially, they have not been invited to play their part, for 
public opinion in Great Britain is, on the whole, opposed to the 
scheme. . . . But it is possible that the Basutos may appear upon 
the scene without invitation, to settle old scores with the descend- 
ants of the terrible voortrekkers of '36. Their intervention may 
be spontaneous, yet of a nature to serve British interests. For 
the defense of their wives and little ones the Boers may be forced 
to hasten north, leaving the English free to concentrate their 
forces." 

The Boers are very bitter in their comments upon the supposed 
attempts to arouse the colored element against them, and the suc- 
cess of such attempts may lead to immediate open rebellion in the 
Cape Colony. The Amsterdam Handelsblad remarks that "it is 
easy to believe that England will endeavor to prevent the rising 
of the Basutos, as this would be answered at once by a rising of 
all the Cape Dutch." The Berlin Vossische Zeitung says: 

"Officially the British Government has declared that no use of 
native contingents will be made. The British Resident in Basu- 
toland declares, however, that the Boers have endeavored to tam- 
per with the loyalty of the natives. Their threats have aroused 
much resentment, and it may be difficult to keep the Basutos from 
attacking the Boers. Despite these declarations, it is doubtful 
that the Basutos will attack the Boers. They know well enough 
that their own semi-independence would not last long if the Boer 
republics are crushed. " 

Mr. Fox-Bourne, the secretary of the Aborigines' Protection 
Society, expresses himself to the following effect in the London 
Daily Mail : 

The natives of Northern Transvaal may be the first to rise 
against the Boers. In the Orange Free State there is not much 
danger of a rising ; but there is in Swaziland. The Swazis have 
never forgiven the English for turning them over to the Boers. 
They will massacre English and Boers indiscriminately. 

The Basutos never were satisfied with the annexation of their 
country by the Cape Colony. Since 1884 Basutoland has been 
declared a crown colony, and the Basutos were allowed to ad- 
minister their own affairs to a large extent. But they always fear 
for the destruction of their semi-independence. Neither are they 
on good terms with the Orange Free State, which consists largely 
of territory wrested from the Basutos. Yet the Basutos may be 
prevailed upon to assist the Boers, if their independence is guar- 
anteed. 

The Pondos and Griquas also may give trouble, but they are 
not as warlike as the Basutos. 

The Zulus and Matabele are pretty certain to rise against the 
English if they rise at all. According to reliable accounts, the 
natives in Zululand and Matabeleland are well pleased with the 
proclamations annexing the territory they inhabit to the Trans- 
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TWO PROPHECIES ON THE ENDING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

LONDON Punch : Oom-P»uleon Bcernaparte on board the Highbury Castle AMSTERDAMMER : " We suggest in all humility that the matter is likely 
on hi* way to St. Joseph or any other far-off place appointed by the Col- to end with the retreat of the Imperialist Joseph and his forces." (With 
onial Secretary. (With apologies to W. Q. Ordchardson, R. A.) apologies to Meissonier.) 




MR. IlliLL BEGINS TO BE CRITICAL. 

Mr. Bull: " You should have had more men out there be- 
fore you bluffed." 

MR. Chamberlain: "Oh, but we couldn't, sir; those dread, 
ful Radicals " 

Mr. Bull : " Don't tell me that— with your majority of 150— 
the fact is, you bluffed before you got your cards." 

— Westminster Gazette. 



the new macbeth. 

Lakv Macbeth to Machkth-Chamber- 
LAIN : "Yes, and even you will rind that all 
the gold of Charterland will not sweeten 
this little Rand." —!.<■ Hire. Paris. 



ENGLISH CIVILIZATION. 

"For a day. my dear boy, we can 
get fellows to fi^ht for the honor of Kng- 
land. No Knglish gentleman would soil 
his hands in such a trade." 

— Simflicissimus, Munich. 





KKUGER'S VISION. 

"What, will the 'thin red' line stretch out to the crack of 
doom >" — Macbeth, Act iv., Scene \. —Punch. 



JOHN in -i.i. soi.rs. 

"Ah. what ingratitude ' And after all l'\ 
done to make the world happy ! " 

— Pmhiftto, Turin. 



Rfl.K, BRITANNIA ! 

— Kikeriki, X 'ienna. 



FOREIGN CARTOONS ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
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vaal. In rough numbers the native population is given as follows 

in the statistical reports of the Cape Colony : 

Whites. Colored. 

Cape Colony 400,000 1,200,000 

Natal 65.000 500,000 

Transvaal 300.000 600,000 

Free State 115,000 130,000 

Rhodesia 13,000 500,000 

Hasutoland 600 350,000 

There is also a large native population in German Southwest 
Africa, against which only 3,000 whites can be placed. 

Dr. Leyds, the European agent of the Transvaal, whose state- 
ments, however, are not always to be trusted, declares that the 
English have already armed some natives. The fact is that both 
armies have colored servants and camp followers, and the most 
trusted of these are generally given weapons to defend the cattle 
they take out to graze. — Translations made for The Literary 
Digest. 



A WAR CLOUD IN THE PAR EAST. 

THE Japanese fleet is nearing its completion, and the Jap- 
anese are more and more inclined to demand that they shall 
be regarded as the predominant power of the far East. The 
Tokyo Nippon recently warned the Germans that Korea is "with- 
in the sphere of Japanese interests," probably under the impres- 
sion that Prince Henry is rather more than a naval commander 
and a "commercial traveler,'* and that he is after important politi- 
cal concessions from the Korean Government. The Germans, 
however, are not likely to trouble Japan seriously. Much graver 
is the attitude of Russia, and there is a general impression that 
Japan will follow the example of the Boers, and strike before her 
huge adversary can bring all his force to bear. The point at 
issue, according to The Japan Mail, may be sketched as follows : 

The Russian Government endeavored to obtain some land at 
Masanpo, as a most convenient site for a naval station between 
Vladivostock and Liao-Tung. The land had already passed into 
the bands of the Japanese, who, as might be expected, refused to 
part with it. Russia tried to use the influence of the Korean 
Government to gain her point, but without avail, as the Japanese 
Government remained firm. Russia now endeavors to obtain 
compensations from Korea in other directions, but, as Japan re- 
gards Korea as her heritage, grave complications may result. 

The Tokyo Yorodzu Choho, referring to the action of the 
Korean Government, which asked the Russians to confer direct 
with Japan, says : 

"Considering the slavish submission Korea has usually shown 
hitherto when dealing with Russia, this attitude of hers adopted 
in connection with the affair in question must be said to be pretty 
strong. It unmistakably shows that the Japanese Government 
is resolved to back the Korean Government to a considerable 
extent against the Russian advance. This is rather unusual, and 
therefore the question is doubly interesting and deserves more 
than casual attention. We shall now see bow the affair devel- 
oped. . . 

"How will the Russian Government now act? Perhaps Russia 
will not like to deal directly with this country, and will find some 
excuse to shun it and renew her diplomatic maneuvers against the 
Korean Government. Or she will press Korea to concede some 
other place or interest to her by way of compensation. At any 
rate, certain is it that the Muscovite empire will not remain silent." 

The St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya expresses itself to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

The irresistible march of a vigorous power like Russia can not 
be prevented. This holds good especially in the case of territory 
which is manifestly intended to form a part of the Czar's domin- 
ions, such as various parts of Asia which at one time were in- 
cluded in the Chinese empire, and w'.iich could not be better ad- 
ministered by any other power than the Russians. Korea is such 
territory. Its geographical position, its most vital interests, force 
it to seek shelter under the political protection of Russia. In a 



similar way the Manchurians were bound to come under our in- 
fluence. 

The Shanghai Celestial Empire believes that Russia will con- 
sider a long time ere she forces a conflict, but, if she does, Eng- 
land must place herself on the side of Japan. The paper says : 

" Russia may count the cost. It is not at all unlikely that she 
will. There are indeed endless reasons for her doing so besides 
the strength of the opposition she would meet with. She is poor, 
famine and plague-stricken, wasted by disease. Her people are 
ignorant, her resources undeveloped, her finances in disorder, her 
system of government discredited. . . . There is ample reason 
why Russia should at any rate ' mark time. ' develop her resources, 
add to her trade, conciliate her rivals, and at the same time 
strengthen her position 

"But, as we have indicated, it is possible, even if highly im- 
probable, that Russia may strike a blow at some vital interest of 
Japan. In that case we do not hesitate to say that England 
should be found alongside her insular friend. The interests of 
the two nations are sufficiently alike to make them natural allies. 
. . . Our combined rights are great ; our determination to pro- 
tect them should be proportionate. " 

But the English think that they have quite enough on their 
hands just now. The London Spectator, at least, expresses itself 
to that effect, in an article which we summarize as follows : 

Japan can be no ward of ours. We English, if we have all the 
virtues in Scripture, can not undertake the government of the 
whole world. We have not the force for it. It is almost an acci- 
dent that we have not to fight against the Boers, the Khalifa, 
King Menelek, and on our Indian frontier at the same time. 
Half Europe is hardly able to resist the temptation of springing 
at our throats. We could not get men enough even if we doubled 
the wages of the soldiers, and our people will not have conscrip- 
tion. We must confine further increase of empire to such advan- 
tages as may be obtained by the fleet alone. We greatly doubt 
whether British rule, with its wide liberties and reluctance to 
inflict death, would be good for Chinamen, but even if it were we 
have not the force to maintain it, and should limit ourselves to 
securing genuine freedom of trade. With the aid of America we 
can secure that, and therewith we had better rest content. If 
we must, en passant, wage a maritime war with Russia — the ne- 
cessity of which we can not see — so be it, but in no case would 
we assist a Mongolian state to defeat a white one, or to annex the 
limitless potential resources of the Chinese empire. 

The London Outlook, one of the more jingoistic of the English 
papers, expresses some doubts as to the financial ability of Japan 
to wage a big war, but adds reflective) v : " A nation bent upon 
war can indulge in war whatever be the state of the national ex- 
chequer. The counting of the cost too often comes after, not be- 
fore, the outbreak of hostilities." 



Kaiser WHhelm's Visit to England.— There is no 
attempt in England to conceal a feeling akin to elation over the 
visit of the Kaiser at the present time. This feeling is obviously 
augmented by the recent utterances of the European press 
discrediting the reports of the Kaiser's intention and expressing 
the hope that no such visit would be made. A mass-meeting 
was held in Hamburg several weeks ago which passed a reso- 
lution asking the Emperor to give up the visit and applauding 
bis attitude toward England at the time of the Jameson raid. 
The Vossische Zeitung expressed the hope that unless definite 
announcements of the visit had been made, the Emperor would 
change his mind, as such a visit might be interpreted as an 
exhibition of sympathy for the Briton in his war with the Boer. 
The Kreus-Zeitung (Berlin) objected to the visit on the same 
ground. The Paris Matin saw in the near future a chance 
for France, Russia, and Germany to intervene by joint action in 
the South African war, and hoped the Kaiser would not make 
this impossible by an exhibition of sympathy for England. The 
Paris Eclair blames Prance herself for any change that bac come 
over the Kaiser. Had France, at the time of his telegram to 
Kruger after the Jameson raid, backed up his action instead of 
abusing the Germans through her newspapers, he might not now 
feel that a renewal of opposition would be useless. The Amster- 
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dam Handetsblad gives an explanation of the present visit, de- 
claring that it was announced "a considerable time ago" and 
could not be cancelled without difficulty. 

Among the London papers, even The Daily Chronicle (Radi- 
cal) expressed the desire that the German Emperor, despite his 
attitude toward Turkey during the Armenian troubles, be received 
"with all possible courtesy and hospitality." and predicted that 
he would receive from the Liberals "at least a calm and reasoned 
welcome." The St. James's Gazette thinks the visit shows that 
the cloud once obscuring the relations of the two countries "has 
entirely passed away." The significance of the visit, it thinks, is 
in this, that it marks the triumph of sober good sense over mere 
emotion, and shows that the storm of rage and scolding which 
burst out in German newspapers a few weeks ago is wholly un- 
important. — Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



DELAGOA BAY. 

FOR a long time past the story has been circulated from Eng- 
land that Delagoa Bay and the surrounding territory would 
be ceded to England. The reason given is that the arbitration 
tribunal which has to decide the case between McMurdo (a pro- 
moter who obtained a railroad concession, afterward withdrawn) 
would mulct the Portuguese Government in heavy damages, and 
that Great Britain would pay the claim and take over Delagoa 
Bay. The Portuguese seem inclined to give a more willing ear 
to the arguments of England than they were formerly. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung says : 

"A pamphlet has been published in Portugal whose writer de- 
clares that the Portuguese must, with the help of Great Britain, 
conquer Spain. Otherwise Spain, in order to show that she is 
still full of life, will annex Portugal. The Portuguese navy and 
army should be at once increased, and an alliance, defensive and 
offensive, concluded with Great Britain. Both powers must bind 
themselves to defend each other's colonies. Mozambique, the 
colony in which Delagoa Bay is situated, is to be given to Eng- 
land for a consideration, England to take all responsibility in case 
France or Germany or both raise objections. This pamphlet, 
written by an officer near the person of the King, is regarded as a 
feeler." 

There is, however, a strong probability that Germany and 
France will object— especially the former, which has as yet shown 
no intention to turn over its African possessions to Great Britain, 
and whose colonies would be menaced if Great Britain becomes 
too powerful. Now, Germany concluded in 189S a secret treaty 
with Great Britain regarding this very Delagoa Bay. The secret 
has been well kept, and nothing certain is known about its provi- 
sions ; it is surmised, however, that Germany permits the acquisi- 
tion of Delagoa Bay by England only if the independence of the 
Transvaal is guaranteed. This is the view expressed by the 
Kieler Zeitung, and recent developments seem to indicate its 
correctness, as Mr. Chamberlain has expressly included the Portu- 
guese as well as the German possessions in his reference to South 
African territory over which England, "as a matter of course," 
exercises no influence. The Paris Journal des Debats says : 

" If Portugal parts with her African possessions, the north of 
Mozambique will fall to Germany, with a considerable slice of 
the Angola territory on the west coast. The south of Mozam- 
bique, the most important part, including Delagoa Bay, will fall 
to England. It is, of course, quite possible that Portugal will 
get out of her financial difficulties in some other way and retain 
her colonies. At any rate. France must pay close attention to 
this matter. It will not do to permit a shifting of the equilibrium 
in Africa without some recompense." 

Whatever the advantages to be obtained by Great Britain in the 
future, she is being closely watched by Germany just now, whose 
"benevolent neutrality " is entirely in favor of the Boers. The 
official standpoint is perhaps best set forth in the white book pub- 
lished after the Jameson raid, in which it is declared that Ger- 
many's interests demand the preservation of the Boer republics 
as independent states. Attempts to prevent the landing of arms 



and ammunition in Delagoa Bay for the Boers were energetically 
resisted by Germany just before the war, and the attempt to 
withhold this war material, through the agency of the Portuguese 
authorities has also failed. The Berlin Tageblatt relates the fol- 
lowing : 

"The ammunition of the Transvaal is estimated at 20.000,000 
cartridges. There are also 50.000 Mauser rifles. This does not 
include the 2,000 rifles and 500,000 rounds which the Portuguese 
authorities recently tried to withhold. The consignment had 
been addressed to Mr. Andrae, a German subject. The Mauser 
Company complained to the German Government that they were 
unjustly prevented from filling a contract. The German Govern- 
ment telegraphed to Lisbon, and the Portuguese Government re- 
plied that the consignment consisted of war contraband. The 
German authorities, however, showed that there could be no vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws if no actual state of war exists, and 
that goods addressed to a private individual must be allowed to 
pass iu any case. Portugal then gave the consignment right of 
way." 

There is little doubt that a British raid upon Delagoa Bay, 
with or without the concurrence of Portugal, would be followed 
by complications which might more than neutralize the advan- 
tages obtained by England. In connection with this it should be 
pointed out that, unless Germany is willing to exercise special 
care, war contraband can reach the Boers from Damaraland, if 
Bechuanaland is entirely in the hands of the Boers. The view 
expressed by many papers that, as Walfisch Bay is the only port 
there, and in the hands of the British, war contraband could be 
stopped by England, is altogether erroneous. Walfisch Bay no 
longer counts. Being unable to obtain it from England, the 
Germans have made Swakopmund, at the mouth of the Swakop 
River, their port. A railroad runs from there to Otjimbingue. 
crossing the desert zone which formerly made all traffic impossi- 
ble except at ruinous expense. — Translations made Jor The Lit- 
erary Digest. 

Practical Artillery Practise.— "The German Govern- 
ment," says the lievue du Cercle M Hit aire, "bought, a little 
while ago, for the purpose of enlarging the Lockstedt field of in- 
struction, a tract of ground of considerable size. As there were 
on this tract a number of buildings, including an entire village 
called Ridders, which it was necessary to remove, the military 
authorities profited by the opportunity to illustrate the effective- 
ness of the new German artillery. Consequently the Ninth and 
Twenty-fourth artillery regiments, which were in camp at Lock- 
stedt, were ordered to destroy the village with tbeir guns." A 
German correspondent of the Allgemeine Schweizerische Afili- 
tdrzeitung reports the experiment as follows: "The batteries 
opened with a fire whose effects demonstrated the excellent quali- 
ties of our new field-piece. At the fifth shot several houses were 
burning, and when rapid firing began, the whole village was in 
flames in a few minutes." On all this. Cosmos makes the follow- 
ing sarcastic comment : "The experiment would have been still 
more conclusive if the village had only been inhabited; we shall 
come to that by and by." — Translations made Jor The Literary 
Digest. 

An "Open Door" In the Sudan.— Early in December. 
Lord Kitchener intends to throw the newly conquered Sudan open 
to all comers. The London Times reflects at some length upon 
the matter-of-fact-way in which this news is announced and re- 
ceived, and gives the following particulars : 

"It is the approaching completion of the railway that enables 
Lord Kitchener to open the Sudan to all comers. The construc- 
tion of the line has been delayed for two months by storms, other- 
wise, we presume, it would by this time be possible to take a 
through ticket from London to Khartum. Next month, however, 
the delay is to come to an end. and in the mean time the Sirdar is 
making preparations to put his line to instant use. He has or- 
ganized a tourist service between Wady Haifa and Khartum with 
dining- and sleeping-cars for eighteen passengers. He seems also 
to have arranged for a small hotel to receive them. Either pub- 
lic or private enterprise will no doubt provide connections of a 
correspondingly comfortable kind between the frontier of the 
Sirdar's domain and Alexandria. We may assume that Mr. Cook 
will be prepared to take entire charge of intending tourists, and 
trips to Khartum ought . to become a fashionable winter amuse- 
ment." 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Germany has eighteen factories, turning out 
locomotives both for home and foreign use. 
Fifteen of these build both large and small en- 
gines, and three build nothing but small ones for 
light work. These factories can furnish annually, 
under normal conditions, 1,400 engines. They 
employ from 15,000 to 20.000 workmen— the number 
depending upon the orders. Germany exports lo- 
comotives to Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Turkey, South America, South Africa, and Asia. 
A house here sent nineteen, a year or two ago, to 
the Dutch East Indies. Up to date, so far as can 
be found out, no United States engine has entered 
this empire, altho England has ordered a number. 
A writer, whom I quote freely, writes Consul 
Monaghan at Chemnitz, says that work can be 
more effectively done in the United States, be- 
cause only a few well-tried forms of engines are 
made. In consequence of this," he continues, 
"the parts are put up and kept in supplies by all 
parties acting as agents of such engine-builders. 
This enables those buying American engines to 
replace broken or injured pans almost Instantly " 
German writers say the firms in Europe could do 
the same in the time put down for delivery, etc., 
were it not for the fact that every railroad com- 
pany, every engineer, wants a particular type. 
They go so far as to express preferences for dif- 
ferent kinds of different parts, and every change 
of officials or engineers having charge of the pur- 
chase of locomotives or their parts brings change 
In the articles used. Consequently, Germany has 
found it impossible to keep a supply of parts. 
"This," says the writer referred to, 'may keep 
Germans from overproduction, etc.. but it has the 
disadvantage of delaying deliveries. An under- 
standing among the builders of locomotives 
might lead to a system not only advantageous to 
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the empire, but useful to the exporters of loco- 
motives. It would heip to keep territory already 
captured in far-ofl lands and fit Germany to meet 
America's rapidly rising influence." 

The following extracts are from a letter by 
Consul-General D-i Leon, dated Guayaquil, June 
12. 1899, to a New York firm, to which the original 
has been forwarded: "There is no electric power 
used in Guayaquil and no demand for electrical 
supplies. 1 believe, however, that there is an ex- 
cellent opening for an electric-light and street- 
railway service. This is a prosperous city of 
about 50,000 inhabitants, and with the construc- 
tion of the proposed railway to Quito is bound to 
increase in population and wealth. It is at pres- 
ent lighted by gas of poor quality, which costs 
the municipality a considerable sura annually. A 
street-car system traverses almost every street; 
but mules, the motive power, are costly. The 
finances of the municipality are in flourishing con- 
dition. The stock of the car company was at 50 in 
1S95 ; there is r.ow a large cash reserve equal to 
50 per cent, of capitalization ; 15 per cert, annual 
Jividendsare declared, and the stock brings to- 
day $150 per share. Fuel is scarce and expen- 
sive, but superb water-power is available at some 
distance from the city. In 1806, the installation of 
an electric-light service was in progress ; but the 
great fire, which burned eighty-three blocks of 
the best part of the city, destroyed the work and 
caused the enterprise to be abandoned. The^city 
is almost rebuilt with a better class of edifices, 
and the time seems ripe for a system combining 
transportation and illumination." 

In answer to inquiries from several correspond- 
ents in the United States, Consul Nelson, of Ber- 
gen, writes, under date of June 28, 1899, that ten- 
d;rs for railroad supplies tor state railroads in 
Norway should be addressed to Styrelson for 
Statsbanernas Drift og Anlaeg, Christiania. 
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PERSONALS. 



The death of Charles A. Pillsbury, "the master 
miller of the world," says Success, adds another to 
the list of prominent men who have died recently 
at about middle age, with vitality exhausted in the 
accumulation of vast fortunes. Mr. Pillsbury was 
born in New Hampshire in 1842. He had a college 
education, having been graduated from Dart- 
mouth, and went West when a young man. He 
saw the opportunities for the fiouring business in 
Minneapolis, and borrowed money to obtain a one* 
third interest in a mill. He allowed nothing to 
discourage him, and gradually built up the great- 
est flour industry in the world. He worked even 
in bed. It was his custom every morning, before 
rising, to carefully plan his work for the day, and 
only when something unexpected happened did 
he depart from his program. He never took time 
for consideration when in his office, but disposed 
of questions as they arose and on the impulse of 
the moment. He arrived quickly at decisions, and 
promptly executed them. One morning, while in 
bed, he thought of introducing ateam as an aux- 
iliary to the water power. Immediately upon ar- 
riving at his office he telegraphed to several firms 
for estimates for a steam plant. He received 
prompt replies, and by noon lie had ordered a 
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dealers, or sent c o. D on receipt of 50c. balance U 50. to 
i be paid only if Developer proves to be as represented. 

SKXD FOR BOOKLET D. 

SANDOW DEVELOPER CO., 

115 Weat 37th St.. cor. B'way, New York 



complete steam equipment, to cost $75,000. A 
feature of Ins mills was profit sharing, every em- 
ployee having a pecuniary interest in the income 
of the business. He retired from active business 
about eighteen months ago. 




Robert Treat Pain'E. says the Chicago Journal \ 
is one of Boston's great men and one of the world's 
leading advocates of peace. For over a quarter 
of a century he has devoted himself to philan- 
thropy and humanitarianism. He organized the 
Associated Charities of Boston, which has been 
the model for benevolent work in many cities in 
the United States. He has built more than two 
hundred small houses to be s<>ld on easy credits, 
and originated a workingman's building associa- 
tion which has built more than one hundred sim- 
ilar homes. He has been a firm friend of the co- 
operative banks, and has done as much as any 
other man to promote their growth in Massachu- 
setts. He is the author of several papers along 
tines of his specialty, and his essav on "The Mate- 
rial Advancement of European Disarmament M has 
been printed in every European language. Mr. 
Paine was born in Boston, in 1835, of an old family 
that has helped make Massachusetts' history. He 
is the father of Robert Treat Paine. Jr.. who was 
recently nominated for governor by the Demo- 
cratic Party. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Dovetailed.— Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, 
the poet, reads the modern languages very easily, 
but speaks them imperfectly. At a reception 
held in New York just prior to his leaving for 
Europe, Roberts was introduced to a distin- | 
cuished French artist, who was here on a visit. 1 
The artist asked in Ins own tongue: "You speak 
French?" "No," answered the poet; "I am sorry 
1 do not, but I understand it well when it is 
snoken to me.** "I am so glad," replied the 
Frenchman; "you are the audience I have long 
wanted. I can talk to vou all 1 please and \ uu 
can not talk back ! "—Saturday Evening Post. 

James Whit comb Riley's J^ke Ja-nes 
Whitcomb Rilev and Nve were a peculiar pair, 
savsthe Philadelphia Saturday f'ost. They were 
everlastingly plaving practical jokes. 

I remember when we were ruling together in 
the smoking compartments between Columbus 
and Cincinnati. Mr. Nve was a great smoker, 
and Mr. Riley did not dislike tobacco. An old 
far-rier came over to Mr, Nve and sai 1 : 

"Are you Mr. Riley? I heard you was ou the 
tra'n." 

"N.\ I am not Mr. Riley. Hr i ; over there." 



SPECIAL OFFER 

TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS 

In order to introduce to Literary 
I>ige8T readers our new and su- 
perior 

Stella Music Box 

No. 126 

we will deliver It, charjres prepaid, to any point 
tills Hide of the Rookv Mountains, toirrther with 
twelve steel tune sheet*, for only JTu 00. 




For Abuse of Alcohol 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 



TV. F B Davis, Dayton. O , saw 

' result* in c.i^es ui nervous debility frtu.i exces 
and ins'imuid *' 



" Very 
,ivc or i 




KLIPS BIND 

'everything. $5 per 100. Samples of 
|7 sizes, with Keys, mailed for 50 cents. J 
Price list of Cover t free. , 
II. II. Ballard, .^7, rittsfiVU, Xass. 1 



Tins instrument is self-acting and strictly 
hii;h grade in every respect, and has the san e 
onalitv of tone as our oeMiratel STKIXA 
OK AND, having two combs and a moderator 
to regulate the tempo. Its dimension* are : 
Length, V4 : w idth. 'M : height. Vi Inches. It 
will 1h* supplied either in quartered oak or 
mahogany cases. Extra tune sheets are 45 
cents each. 

THE SHEET5 WILL LAST A LIFETIME 



I* 'Tt'* h-'t the 
* Hfii. Tlmiim* 

»il.l piny with 

ay, < urvmU.n 



' I have trWl »-ver>l f"»t« of mu«i" 
"MellM** I11 the Wun the MarLvt." 

WltHotl 

" I Imil n<» idea n mere inu*iV e< 
»ii eh c\ pre«"lon." « 'Uu*. V. Mtin 
Sprintr*. \ t 

" All ri-mark on its piano like t.<m-n."- Ji>bn liranch. 
Heiivh-iX'iiville. IV*. 

Write for Tllaatratcd cttal«c«c Mat free to t home 
w ha mention thU ml\ t<rtl*eme«t. Kend al»© 

for booklet, A Ta.lL oa Music Boxe*." , I 
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Catarrh... 



and the allied diseases gout, rheumatism and 
kidney troubles, are ai) largely due to reten- 
tion of uric acid In the system. Hence the 
value of a uric acid solvent and diuretic 
remedy which regulates and stimulates the 
action of the kidneys 



Tartarlithine... 

is largely prescribed by physicians for these 
complaints. 

Mr. F. J. Morris, New York City, writes: 

am now 55 years old. and have had 
catarrhsince lwasachild. I was alsoaffected 
with rheumatic trouble. 1 knew enough of my 
case to believe that my catarrh was connected 
with the rheumatic condition, and as your 
Tartarlithine was stated to be a specific for 
rheunrvitism I concluded totryit. Afterusing 
one bottle my bronchial cough left me en- 
tirely, and the catarrhal secretion was con- 
siderably less. After the s^rond bottle 1 find 
that lam entirely free from catarrh. 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, . New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 



U I knew his father, and I would like to speak 

with him." 

**Oh, speak with him, yes. But he is deaf, and 
you want to speak loud. 

So the farmer went over to him and said in a 
loud voice: 

"Is this Mr. Riley?" 

H Kr, what?" 

"Is this Mr. Riley?" 

* What did you sav ? " 

"Is this Mr. Riley ?" 

"Riley, yes." 

"I know your father." 

"No bother." 

"1 knew your father." 

"What? * 

"I knew your father." 
"Oh, so did I." 

And in a few moments the farmer heard him 
talking in an ordinary tone of voice. 



Current Events. 



STRONG MEN OF SMYRNA. 
The porters of Smyrna are, without doubt, 
the strongest men in the world. They carry 
upon their necks and shoulders loads heavy 
enough to crush a donkey. It is not an un- 
common sight to see one of these porters carry- 
ing through the streets six or eight great trunks 
bound in a bundle with a long rope and balanced 
upon his back. These men live almost exclu- 
sively upon wheat or barley cakes and figs. 
A diet consisting of cereal foods, fruits, and a 
small seasoning of nuts, constitute the most 
natural and most wholesome bill of fare for 
human beings. Such a dietary is conducive to 
long life, good digestion, lightheartedness. 
clearness of mind, joyous spirits, and general 
well being. 

The cereal products of the Battle Creek, 
Mich., Sanitarium Health Food Co., especially 
Granola and Gran-Nut, combined with Protose. 
or some other suitable nut product, constitute 
a perfect bill of fare, and have proved a godsend 
to thousands of persons, who through their 
means have been restored after suffering the 
pangs of miseries of chronic nervous exhaustion 
for many years. 

Granola is a dainty, delicious, and nutritious 
cereal food, containing three times the food 
elements of beef. It is thoroughly cooked and 
with the addition of milk is ready for immediate 
use at a cost of one cent a person a meal. 

Readers of Thk Literary Digest who will 
send the name of ?. grocer who does not sell 
Granola, to the Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., will receive a free sample. 



Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 
diffiiMPB. alwQ foratreuKth- 
eniutf voice. MJLMfTT^W Wf JBll Sent post- 
paid for $1.26 ^^^jf0^ggggg^mm i nc ] na i„ R 

th-bfstwork ■ ever pub- 

liwhtM on the great value of lnnjc Ryrnoa*tic8, Dy Dr 
Pat. hen. SmucI 2-cent Htamp for testimonials* to 
O. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



Monday \ November 20. 

—More fighting; takes place around Lndysmith ; 
the Boers occupy Campbell, in West Griqualand. 

— Emperor William lands at Portsmouth, and 
goes to Windsor as the guest of the Queen. 

—The American column under General Mac- 
Arthur occupies Dag: u pan in Luzon, Aguinaldo 
and his army having Med. 

—Admiral Dewey transfer* to his wife the 
house in Washington recently presented to him, 
and the act arouses much hostile criticism. 

—The members of the Executive Committee of 
the Democratic National Committee meet in 
Chicago to determine the party's policy. 

Tuesday \ November 2i. 

—The British campaign against the Boers is 
developed by General Buller on an extensive 
scale at Cape Town, and contemplates a speedy 
relief of the besieged towns. 

—Vice-President Garret A. Hobart dlesat his 
home in Pater son. K. .1.; his death is announced to 
the country by a Presidential proclamation. 

— Admiral Dewey's wife transfers the bouse In 
Washington to the Admiral's son. 

—The annual dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is held at Delmonico's, New York, Thomas 
B. Reed and Governor Roosevelt being among 
the speakers. 

Wednesday \ November 22. 

—General Methuen with a strong force crosses 
the Orange River, and advances to the relief of 
Kimberley. 

—Preparations are made for the Vice-Presi- 
dent's funeral, to take place on Saturday after- 
noon at Paterson. 

—Members of Congress receive an appeal from 
the Filipino Juuta in Hongkong praying for 
recognition of the Filipino republic. 

— Dr. Von Holleben, German Ambassador in 
Washington, talks on international questions, de- 
claring that all differences between this country 
and Germany have disappeared. 

Thursday y November 23. 

— General Methuen wins a victory at Belmont, 
and captures forty prisoners; General French 
also engages in combat. 

—Four hundred Dervishes are killed in the 
Sudan by Anglo-Egyptian forces. 

—Mr. Chamberlain visits the Kaiser at Wind- 
sor. 

—Thomas Henry Ismiiy, founder of the White 
Star Line of steamers, dies at Liverpool. 

—The Postmaster-General extend* domestic 
rates of postage to Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Guam. 

Friday , November 24. 

—The situation in Sonth Africa remains un- 
changed ; the Queen sends congratulations to 
General Methuen. 

— General Otis reports that the last claim to ex- 
istence of the insurgent government In Luzon 
has vanished ; the President of the Filipino Con- 
gress surrenders to General MacArthur. 

—Km per <>r William and the Prince of Wales 
visit Blenheim Palace. 

— A split occurs in the Spanish War veterans, 
and Admiral Dewey is chosen commander-in-chief 
of a new society. 

— A swindling financier of Brooklyn, Wm. F 
Miller, who promised **ten per cent, per week " 
and obtained nundred of thousands <•( dollars, is 
indicted bv the King's County Grand Jury. 



iji new 

Cease of Life 

+ is enjoyed by those who change i 
from an impoverished diet of ordi- • 
nary flour to one of life-giving, \ 
tissue- building qualities. Nature, 
places in the wheat berry these • 
healthful elementsin abundance and ] 
wisdom requires that we use them , 
all and do not sacrifice the best of j 
them on account of color. In our 
foolish prejudice for white bread we . 
do this very thing, and man in mill- ' 
ing into white Hour removes them ' 
nearly all, leaving little but starch * 

Franklinm ills Flour 

AFINE FLOUR QFTrlE ENTIRE WHEAT 
[ retains all the mineral elements of] 

the wheat, phosphatic and nitrogen- 
■ ous, and is, therefore, rich in nour- 
\ ishment for the whole body. 

If your grocer docs not have it, seod ul bis 
name and your order — we will sec that you are 
' supplied. Send postal (or Booklet— FREE. 

HAD* ONLY BY 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., L0CKP0RT, N. Y. 



A NEW DELICIOUS FOOD. 

The most remarkable discovery in dietetics 
which has been made in this century is a vege- 
table meat called Protose. This delicious food 
product in odor and taste so closely resembles 
flesh that it is really difficult for a person eating 
it to convince himself that he is not actually 
partaking of animal food. It is absolutely 
pure. It contains no germs or germ poisons; 
no uric acids or other excretory substances, 
which are always found in animal meats; and 
is proof against all possible contamination with 
disease, — a condition to which the flesh of 
animals is always liable. Trotose may be ap- 
propriately used in diabetes, Bright's disease, 
rheumatism, and other diseases in which flesh- 
meats must be rejected on account of the uric 
acid and other poisons which they contain. It 
is more delicate, agreeable, and satisfying in 
flavor than flesh-meats of any sort, and contains 
25 per cent, more food elements than beef or 
mutton. 

The makers, the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 
71 'Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will 
mail a free sample for six cents to pay postage. 



TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All (lrupeists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. t. W. Grove's signa- 
ure is on each box. 25c. 



DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS MM, 

i-f ..tiler* bv reti'line the fneml expressions. IvfcvMve speeeli 
A.l.fr.— W.UtKKN Sl'IKWlI.MF MITICI'I. ATI! IV AND 
KXl'liEsSloN KKAD1NG, at EastSMb Street, New York City. 



ONE CENT 

for eu<h hour mid a 

Tuxedo 
tOil Heater 

2 will make your "cold room" 
tea warm room. No bother, no 
Z muss, no smell, no smoke. II 
«fc your dialer doesn't 
-keep it, send us J 
H) f 4.50 and we'll send ▼ 
4- you one, freight 
paid in the U.S. and 
East of the Rocky Mountains. 
IUus*. Lamp Catalogue, 150 de- 
signs, sent free on application. 

Holmes. Booth & Haydens, 

Tuxedo Oil Heater. 37 Paik Place, New Yurk. 

Factory : Waterbury, Conn. Established 1853. 




'4.50 



POSTAL^r""" 



, . .rut cttv, verv fine. dos. aiw't. ppe- 
J. H.lu oekrnimn, US Fain ww, Cincinnati, <> 
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The W-H Grip Machine 

will strengthen your wrist, steady your 
nerves, develop enormous 
strength in your fingers; it 
cures insomnia, writer's 
cramp, bicycle cramp, cold 
hands and trembling hands. 
Use it while you talk or 
work or when lying wake- 
ful—an infallible' sleep-pro- 
ducer, concentrating mind 
and nervous force and 
drawing surplus blood from 
the brain 

Invaluable to polfers, bazars, mir- 

tr ■ . imuk-ian* and artUtans of all 

klndfl. Price, nickeled metul, cork 
grips, 91 a pair. 

AI.RX. WHITRLY, 
Oept. H, 0* I»cv St., New Vort 




Collar Button 
Insurance 



GIVEN WITH EVERY 




l^REMENTZ 

*^ Oqe-Piece Collar Button 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint 

Too get * new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. Beat lor Ladles' Shirt-Walsts and Children'! 
Dream*. The Story of a Collar Button givea all 
particular!. Postal oaf or it. All jewelers sell Krements 
buttons. 

MEMENTO & CO., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 



Investors Con Buy 

U. S. Bonds to pay Six per cent. 
Railroad Stocks to pay Eight per cent. 
Industrial Stocks to pay Ten per cent. 
For particulars write to 

EMMENS, STRONG. & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association.) 
1 Broadway, New York City, N. 1. 



WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

OODD, MEAD & CO., New York-Chicago. 



Saturday, November ij. 

—The liners blow up the railway south of 
Naanwpoort, thus delaying the relief forces. 

—A crushing defeat is inflicted on the Dervishes 
in the Sudan by an Anglo- EKyption force under 
General Wingate, and the Khalifa is killed. 

—The funeral or Vice-President Hobart at 
Paterson, N. J., is attended bv the President, the 
Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme Conrt, and many 
other public men. 

— Rear-Admiral Schley, commander-in-chief 
of the South Atlantic Squadron, sails from New 
York on his flagship, the Chicago, for liuenos 
Ayres. 

Sunday, November 26. 

—General Lord Methuen defeats another Boer 
force which attempted to oppose his advance to 
Kimberley; the British naval brigade suffers 
heavily. 

—Admiral Watson cables news from Manila of 
the ulirnnclltloaMl surrender of the whole prov- 
ince of Zambonnga to Commander Very, of the 
Castine. 

— Negotiations are in progress for a rew com- 
mercial treaty between Uie United States and 
Russia. 

—The opening sessions of the Methodist Kpis- 
copal Church C-mgress are held at St. Louis, 



The 

Wonderful Mission 
of the 
Internal Bath. 



CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 434. 

Bv J. Stent. 
Black- Six Pieces 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 



The Washington and Chattanooga Limited 

for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Excursion 
lickets now on sale Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Meals a 
la carte. Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, jyS Broadway, 
New York. 



Do you know that many of the greatest phy- 
sicians of this city, including such authorities 
as Dr. Daniel Lewis, President of the State 
Board of Health, New York. Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
I. ate Chief Inspector of Contagious Diseases, 
New York, and Doctors Herman J. Boldt and 
W. B. De Garmo, both Professors at the Post- 
Graduate Hospital, endorse and prescribe this 
treatment ? Do you know that it goes to the 
root of and eradicates scores of the most trouble- 
some and dangerous diseases that afflict man- 
kind ? Do you know that an occasional Internal 
Bath is a better preventive of illness and pre- 
server of health than any other single means ? 

The record of its cures and benefits reads like 
a revelation to those hitherto unacquainted with 
it. It is used (by meansof the " J.B. L.Cascade," 
the only scientific appliance for thii purpose) by 
hundreds of the best known people in New York, 
and by innumerable ministers, lawyers, actors 
and other persons whose intelligence gives un- 
equivocal weight to their testimony. 

It is known that seven-tenths of all disease 
arises from the retention of foreign matter in 
the human system ; also that the greatest part 
of this waste is held in the colon, which is Nat- 
ure's sewer. Hence, the flushing of this sewer 
removes the greatest cause of disease. While 
immeasurably the best treatment for constipa- 
tion, indigestion, etc., there is scarcely anv 
known disease for which the "J. B. L. Cascade " 
may not be confidentially prescribed. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or 
well, a simple statement setting forth this treat- 
ment. It contains matter which must interest 
every thinking person. If you live in New 
York you are earnestly invited to call, and make 
an appointment for a free treatment, but if you 
cannot call, write for our pamphlet " The What, 
The Why, The Way," wWh will be sent free 
on application. 

TYRRELL'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 

156a Broadway, New York. 

(Between «6th and 47th Streets. 1 



PLAYS 



Recitation*. di;.ln»rne 
tttrtaimiieiit lunik*. ? 
loerjtt ferjt free on req 
pit \>i.%tic rin. < <> 



and other rn 
w l ."M ■ 1 j. cat*- 

4 1114 14. <>. 




jv^^"HOWARD"GiSf^ 

At Ml Flrst-Clts* Music Stores. From 17.60 Up. 

.The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 1 
itubl tailed tells all about them, and gires reasons'* 
for their points of superiority. It contains 80 latere 
naffes. finely illustrated; shows net prices, and ic 1 "^; 
' *©nt FBJEE to all who writ* and aak for It. £T! 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO.*^ 
1(7 Eatt Feurth Stmt, CINCINNATI, 0. 





Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 

GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIQMAT LENS, 

and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- 
als. It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. With a "Goerz" 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped 'with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 

C. P. GOERZ, 

52 East Union Square, New York. 



HEAD OFFICES 
BCRUN-FRICDCNAU. 
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The above is a reduced reproduction 
of a chapter heading in a new vol- 
ume entitled 

Heralds of the 
Morning 

A Thoughtful Exposition of the Significance 
of the Social and Political Problems of To* 
day, and Increasing Natural Phenomena 

That serious problems, bcth social 
and political/ now confront the world, 
no one doubts; and that nature itself is 
participating in the general unrest is 
everywhere apparent; but that special 
significance can be attached to these 
conditions, and definite conclusions 
drawn therefrom, is not so generally 
recognized. 

Actual occurrences illustrating such 
subjects as, The Prevalence of Crime 
a Sign of Our Times, "Judgment is 
Turned Away Backward," The Social 
Vice, The Earth is Filled with Vio- 
lence, etc., are cited to show more em- 
phatically the fulfilment of prophecy 
in current events. 

The terrible condition of the poorer 
class in our large cities is vividly set 
forth by the author and emphasized by 
the artist, in a chapter entitled "Ye 
Have Heaped Treasure for the Last 
Days." 

"And the Nations Were Angry" 
is the title of a fully illustrated chapter 
on the stupendous preparations now 
being made for war. 

There are other chapters, twenty- 
two of them, but they are all devoted 
to the one object of presenting the true 
condition of the world to-day, and its 
meaning in the light of the Word of 
God. 



The book contains nearly 300 pages, is beauti- 
fully and strikingly illustrated, and issued in 
both English and German languages. 

Price in Cloth with marbled edges, $1.25 

If not entirely satisfactory the book may be 
returned and money will be promptly 
refunded. Address 

PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO. 

Oakland, California 
39 Bond Street, New York City 

18 W. Fifth Street. Kansas City, Mo. 



Silly Cenliiiies of History 



A Remarkable Work Embracing the Entire History of 
All Nations and All Peoples, and of Each Individual 
Who Has Contributed to the Making of Their History 



THROUGHOUT 



The plan of the work is ideal. It enables one to thoroughly understand the history 
of the entire world from the beginning to the present day. 

It provides the way to become acquainted with the Makers of History from the 
world's earliest records. It also clearly defines the causes which led to the Great Con- 
flicts between Nations that mark Turning Points of History. 

The necessity for a work that 

would enable ei:her the Casual 

Reader or the Careful Student 
to obtain within a reasonable num- 
ber of volumes a complete and Au- 
thentic Exposition of the Entire 
World's History has long been 
apparent. 

This necessity has resulted in a 
work that perfectly Fills All These 
Requirements. In short, with 
the aid of this magnificent work one 
may in a season's reading, or by dip- 
ping into the Library for an hour or 
two every now and then, acquire a 
wider and firmer grasp upon the his 
tory of the world and the men who 
have madeit than could be obtained 
by grubbing about for a lifetime 
among the histories of single coun- 
tries. 

The complete work is de- 
livered to readers of The Liter- 
ary Digest, and left with them 
an entire week— affording a:i 
opportunity for thorough ex- 
amination of the Library be- 
fore deciding to jr/n the Club. 

Under the plan of McCIure's 
History Club, through which the Li- 
brary is being distributed, you nay 
obtain the work at a fraction of 
the regular price and, if you 
wish, pay for it a little at a time. 

The Club thus provides a comfortable why for you to become the owner of the 
f.nest historical library that has ever been published. 

We advise that you write at once to McCIure's History Club, 141 East 25th St. 
New York, for full information regarding the novel club plan, the Library itself, and the 
special terms offered to those who make application for particulars during the month 
of December. 




DO YOU GET THEM? 



T«o of tlir in 
I he best tfejirj 



•t pop) 
« and 



antaininfc 
■ Interest. 



McCLURE'S and 
COSMOPOLITAN 



Bi for $1.80 



utters uf publi. 

ONE 
YEAR 

Regular Prtce, »2.00 

1 Almost any periodical pub- I Catalogue of 3500 CDCC 
l:shed at speciaiclub discounts. I publications rni-s- 

> International Subscription Agency, Box B.Pcnn Yan.N.Y. 



STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 

Moat llurablc anil Decorative. Suitable for all building* 

Numi roui designs. Send for Catalogue. 

H. S. NORTHROP. 52 Cherry Street. New York 



No Risk, l.iir S c Profits. 
Lots which s.ild ten years ago in the upper part of New 
York City at 5 ■ ,500 to $a : ooo are selling now at (7 ,ooo to 
$20,000. The city is growing more rapidly at the present 
time than ever before. Why should you not make a small 
investment with no risk that is sure to bring you a hand- 
some profit ? See Holiday Club, page 2. 
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The Baker & Taylor Co.'s 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 

FOR GIFTS 



Fiction 
A PURITAN WOOING 
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The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

an appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
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Gray Hairs 
A Grime? 




Thousands of men 
and women are con-" 
stantly turned out of their positions and many 
fail to secure good positions because their gray 
hairs make them look old. This need not be. 

Hair- Health 

makes ape halt and keeps thousands in employment be- 
cause it takes years from their apparent age. Malr- Health 
will positively restore pray, faded or bleached hair to its 
youthful and' natural color. It in not n dye. Its use 
cannot be detected. Equally good for men and women 

April 24, 1899 

LONDON SUPPLY CO., 853 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen— At forty my hair and mustacne began turn- 
ing gray rapidly. 1 had a friend on the road who lost his 
place because his gray hair made him look older than he 
was. Profiting by his experience, I began using Hay's 
Hair-Health, and have used it occasionally ever since, 
with the result that I have the same dark-brown curly hair 
that I had at 21, and not one of my friends suspects that I 
use anything to produce this effect. In a recent discharge 
of employees on my road I have held my position, although 
many men younger than myself, whose only fault was their 
gray hair, were summarily dismissed, although as capable 
as I amof active service. I have yoa to thank for my posi- 
tion. NEW JERSEY RAILROAD EMPLOYEE. 



Solution of Problems. 

No. 428. 
Key-move, Kt— B 8. 
No. 449. 

Kt— B 4 Q— K s Q-Q 4. mate 



Any 



K-K 3 



K-B3 



P-B 6 



Q-Kt8ch 




Kt-K 5. mate 


K-Q. 


3- 


Kt— Q 6, mate 


*' K-B4 


3* 




Q x B ch 




Kt— B 5, mate 


K-Q 1 


3- 




Q-K8 




Q— Kt 5, mate 


K x Kt (B 4) 


3- 


Kt-K 3, mate 


3. 

Any other 


3- 





Solvers who sent Kt— Q 3 as the key-move over- 
looked Black's reply, P-B 6. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia - the Rev. I. W. Bieber. Bethlehem. 
Pa.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C R. 
Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va ; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Ethng- 
ham, 111.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Ten- 
nessee; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. ; A. F. 
Rudolph, Duluth, Minn. ; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex. 

4 38only, C. F. McMullan, Madison C. H.. Va.; 
W. Mtiller, few York City.; "Merope." Cincin- 
nati ; E. C. Kouth, San Saba, Tex ; the Rev. A. 
H. H., Salt Lake City; S. the S., Auburndale, 
Mass.: Dr. W. M. Robertson, Warren, Pa.; Dr. 
G. S. Henderson, Jackson, Mo.; Dr. O. F. Blank- 
ingship, Richmond, Va. 

Comments ( 4 jS): "Good"— M. W. H.; "Well con- 
ceived and and cleverly constructed "—I. W. B.; 
"Beautiful "-F. S. F.-, Simple but pretty "— M. 
M.; "A Knightly joust"— S. M. M ; "Excellent"— 
C. D. S • "Pretty, but seemingly some surplus- 
age"— W. R. C.J "Of exceeding merit "-A. F. R.; 
"Beautifully fine "-A K.; "Well constructed"- 
W. M. 

U'Q) "Excellent "— M. W. H ; "White's Pawns 
are placed with surpassing skill "—I. W. P.; "One 
of the best"— F. S. P.; "First class"-C. R. O.; 
"Very fine"-M. M.; "Most difficult "-S. M. M. ; 
"Key easily found "— C. D. S.; "Exquisitely art- 
ful "-A K. 

The Rev. S. M. M., T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. 
C.J W. H. H. C, Canadian, Tex.; "Merope," got 
427. Drs. G. S. H. and O F. B. got 434. 

Several solvers cannot see how R R 6 solves 
434. They write that, when Black replies K—K 4, 
there is no mate. How about Kt— Q 3, ch ? Pawn 
can not take, and if it is not mate please indicate 
Black's answer. 

No. 426 should have a White R on K R sq. No. 
430 has a dual solution. 

"The Refinement of a Move." 

"It often happens in Chess," says Reichelm in 
The Times, Philadelphia, "that twin moves, ap- 
parently of the same value, are very different in 
point of value. The following 1x1 end-game 
aptly illustrates this idea. To the casual glance it 
appears indifferent what move is made first, but 
actually there is onlv one first move on the board 
which will force a win for White: 

WHITE (3 pieces): K on Q Kt 5 ; Kt on K R 3 ; 
P on Q R 5. 

Black (2 pieces): K on Q Kt sq ; P on K R 6. 
White to play and win. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



WHAT SHALL CONGRESS DO ABOUT CUBA? 

T3 UMORS of serious dissatisfaction in Cuba, caused by the 
*• fear that the United States will ultimately annex the island, 
have again drawn public attention sharply in that direction. It 
is now twenty months since Congress disclaimed any "disposition 
or intention " to exercise sovereignty or control over the island 
"except for the pacification thereof"; and declared that when 
"pacification is completed," independent government is to be 
granted. A number of Cubans capable of bearing arms now 
think that pacification is completed, and that our control should 
be withdrawn ; while many prominent men in this country think 
that if our control were withdrawn now, anarchy would follow, 
and the last state of the island would be worse than the first. 

There are few men whose opinion on the situation would carry 
more weight than that of Gen. Leonard Wood, but he has made 
no public utterance on the subject. It is understood, however, 
that on his visit to Washington last week he recommended that 
part of our troops on the island be withdrawn, and that the Secre- 
tary of War will adopt this course. Such a plan will be exactly 
opposite to the one adopted when signs of discontent appeared in 
Luzon about a year ago. and it will be interesting to note whether 
this method will work better for peace than the sending of rein- 
forcements, especially in view of the remark which Admiral 
Dewey is reported to have made recently to the effect that if 
Leonard Wood had been in command at Manila last winter there 
would have been no insurrection. 

Gen. James H. Wilson, commanding the department of Matan- 
zas. recommended, in a recent report, the establishment of an in- 
dependent republican government at once or "as soon as the re- 
sults of the census about to be taken can be made known." This 
should be supplemented, he thinks, by "the negotiation of a 
treaty of alliance and commerce between Cuba and the United 
States which shall give practical effect to the Monroe doctrine. 



define the rights, privileges, and duties of both the contracting 
parties on all subjects of common interest, and leave Cuba free 
and independent in all other matters. " 

Maj.-Gen. Fitzbugh Lee, military commander of the provinces 
of Havana and Pinar del Rio, says that he is not a prophet and 
can not tell what Cuba's future will be. "At present," he says 
(in 7 he Independent) , "all is tentative, all attempts at govern- 
ment are merely experimental." In another article (in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch) he says : 

"The future disposition of the island will be determined by the 
people of Cuba themselves. If they find that self-government is 
impracticable they can appeal to the United States for annexa- 
tion. Then the whole question can be submitted to Congress for 
final adjustment.". 

An "officer of the army of occupation," writing in 7 he North 
American Review, quoted in these columns August 26, declared 
that irritation is increasing every day that our troops remain in 
Cuba, and something definite must at once be done to assure the 
Cubans of our good will and honorable purpose. We have the 
alternative before us — to drift or decide. To take our troops out 
of Cuba at once, he said, would be the proper course. To delay 
and drift would mean failure to fulfil a solemn pledge and might 
mean eventually a revolt — and a revolt, too. that there would be 
no glory in quelling. 

Brig. -Gen. William Ludlow, governor of Havana, in the course 
of an informal talk a few days ago at a reception held in his honor 
in New York, is reported to have said : "The present generation 
will, in my judgment, have to pass away before the Cubans can 
form a stable government. A* bar to self-government in Cuba is 
the illiteracy of those who would vote. One in five can read and 
write. To give universal suffrage to such a people would be to 
swamp the better class. We might just as well retire and let it 
drift to a Haiti No. 2." 

These remarks have stirred up the Havana papers. The Dis- 
cusion refused to believe that General Ludlow bad made a state- 
ment so likely to alienate the sympathies of the people of Havana. 
The Patria said that the Cubans would answer all such prophe- 
cies with the words "Independence or Death ! " The Nuevo Pais 
took General Ludlow's remarks calmly, accepting them as an 
indication that independent government is a long time distant. 
The Epoca favors annexation. La Lucha, in a long editorial, 
says that a majority of the Cubans who favor independence are 
opposed to violence, and will do all they can to prevent an upri- 
sing. It adds that Cuba must convince the world that she has 
enough sane men to control the lunatics. In conclusion, it says 
that telegrams from various parts of the island show that the 
country is tranquil. 

Secretary Root's utterances on the Cuban situation in his an- 
nual report, just issued, are of especial importance, as coming 
from one of the President's advisers, and written, no doubt, with 
the President's sanction. He says : 

"Our temporary occupation of the island of Cuba involves a 
very simple plan of operation, with some difficulties in its appli- 
cation which are apt to be overlooked by those who are impatient 
for immediate results. The control which we are exercising in 
trust for the people of Cuba should not be, and of course will not 
be, continued any longer than is necessary to enable that people 
to establish a suitable government to which the control shall be 
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transferred, which shaH really represent the people of Cuba and 
be able to maintain order and discharge its international obliga- 
tions. When that government is established it will be its duty 
and right to solve for Cuba the problems above discussed in re- 
gard to Puerto Rico. Our present duty is limited to giving every 
assistance in our power to the establishment of such a govern- 
ment, and to maintaining order and promoting the welfare of the 
people of Cuba during the period necessarily required for that 
process. The conduct of the Cuban people has been admirable. 
There have, of course, been some agitators who have loudly 
voiced their discontent over not being allowed to personally con- 
duct the government themselves, but the substantial body of edu- 
cated Cubans have shown themselves to be patriotic, apprecia- 
tive, and helpful, while the great body of uneducated Cubans 
have been patient and law-abiding. . . . The year allowed by 
the treaty for the Spanish population of the island to elect whether 
they will be Cuban or Spanish citizens will expire on the nth of 
April next. It will then, for the first time, be possible to deter- 
mine who are the citizens of Cuba entitled to take a part in her 
government. By that time it is believed that, the results of the 
census having been computed and tabulated, we shall be ready 
to provide for municipal elections, which will place all the local 
governments of the island in the hands of representatives elected 
by the people, and that when these local governments, thus elected, 
are established they will be ready to proceed to the formation of 
a representative convention to frame a constitution and provide 
for a general government of the island, to which the United States 
will surrender the reins of government. When that government 
is established the relations which exist between it and the United 
States will be matter for free and uncontrolled agreement between 
the two parties." 

The taking of the census, which will be completed, it is hoped, 
by the beginning of the year, will furnish some basis for voting 
lists throughout the island ; but the question. Who shall be al- 
lowed to vote ? is another that requires an answer. According 
to estimates of A. G. Robinson (Cuban correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post and Boston Transcript) , the population of 
Cuba is from 1,000,000 to 1,300,000, of whom about 200,000 are 
males of voting age. Deducting the aliens, there would be but 
150,000. An educational or property qualification would cut 
down the number entitled to franchise to 30,000. On this phase 
of the problem. Col. Carlos Garcia (son of the general), who was 
in Washington last summer to urge an early establishment of 
civil government in Cuba, expresses himself as follows : 

"I do not know that we shall have universal suffrage, but I do 
know that intelligence in the islands, like intelligence in the 
United States, will control. The blacks in Cuba are as intelli- 
gent, if not more so, than the blacks in the Southern States, and 
their number in the island has been exaggerated. The census 
soon to be taken will show that. Another point I wish to make 
is this : The people of Cuba, as a whole, are far superior in every 
way to those of Haiti or Santo Domingo. Universal suffrage 
would not make a black republic of Cuba. Have no fear on that 
score. When we have established our independent government 
the great question we will have to deal with will be that of immi- 
gration. Even now laborers from Spain are coming over in large 
numbers to work the mining regions of Santiago. The native 
Cubans are not given to mining. We want independence, and 
we can show the United States in a very little while that we are 
fully capable of self-government. But our efforts will be retarded 
as long as the militarism in the island continues. We will make 
rapid progress when the civil authorities are free to go ahead and 
act without first consulting the military." 

Charles M. Pepper, whose work as Cuban correspondent of the 
New York Tribune and Washington Star attracted considerable 
notice, and whoso new book, "To-morrow in Cuba," is receiving 
wide commendation, believes that the race question will cut no 
small figure in the anti-annexation movement. There is no such 
color line in Cuba as exists in the United States, and the Cuban 
negro knows that if Cuba becomes part of the United States he 
will lose caste. "The colored race in Cuba," says Mr. Pepper, 
"has reached a pretty unanimous decision that its future is not 



promising if the island becomes a State in the Union. That is 
the present sentiment, and it is in itself powerful enough to 
dampen any annexation movement. " When we test the feeling 
of the people on the annexation question, it is of vital importance, 
Mr. Pepper believes, that it should be done by universal suffrage 
if we would avoid future trouble. In ,time. he thinks, the senti- 
ment of the whole island will favor annexation, but that is far 
from being the feeling at present. And those who do favor an- 
nexation have no thought of territorial government in their minds. 
He says : 

"There should be no misunderstanding. People of the United 
States should not turn their thoughts to annexation when by it 
they understand only limited territorial government, while the 
people of Cuba who are turning to annexation understand only 
full Statehood and equality in the American nation. " 

For the present he believes that " whatever the outcome, every 
circumstance urges that Cuba be brought face to face with its re- 
sponsibilities, and be left untrammeled to weigh the consequences 
of the destiny it may choose." 

With so many men well acquainted with the situation unable to 
agree on a program, the discussions and final decision of Con- 
gress, so full of possibilities to a people whose welfare has already 
cost us no little blood and treasure, will be a center of absorbing 
interest. 



GEORGIA'S REFUSAL TO DISFRANCHISE 
THE NEGRO. 

THE defeat of the Hardvick franchise bill in the Georgia 
House of Representatires by the decisive vote of 137 to 3 
came as a surprise to most of the Northern press, which consid- 
ered the extension of negro-dkfranchisement laws throughout the 
South as inevitable. "It is the unexpected," says the New York 
Mail and Express, "that has happened." The bill bad provi- 
sions similar to those in force in Mississippi and South Carolina, 
as follows : 

" That no person shall be a competent voter unless he shall be able to read 
and write any paragraph of the constitution of this State, and shall be able 
to understand any paragraph of such constitution, and to give a reasonable 
interpretation thereto; provided, however, that no male person who was 
on January i, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of the State wherein be then resided, and no lineal descendant of 
such person shall be denied the right to register or vote at any election in 
this State by reason of his failure to possess the educational qualifications 
provided for in this paragraph." 

The two important features of the bill were the "understand- 
ing" clause and the "grandfather" clause, as the above provi- 
sions are called : the first being construed to exclude any one . 
objectionable to the election officers, and the second to admit 
practically all the white voters. Prof. Booker T. Washington 
criticized the "understanding " clause as follows in a letter to the 
Atlanta Constitution : 

"To pass an election law with an 'understanding ' clause simply 
means that some individual will be tempted to perjure his soul 
and degrade his whole life by deciding in too many cases that the 
negro does not ' understand ' the constitution and that a white 
man, even tho he be an ignorant white foreigner with but re- 
cently acquired citizenship, does 'understand' it. The 'under- 
standing ' clause may serve to keep negroes from voting, but the 
time will come when it will also be used to keep white men from 
voting if any number of them disagree with the election officer 
who holds the discretionary power." 

A memorial sent to the legislature by the negroes of the State 
closed with these words : 

"We know that there are among our white fellow citizens 
broad-minded men who realize that the prosperity of Georgia is 
bound up with the prosperity of the Georgia negro; that no 
nation or State can advance faster than its laboring classes, and 
that whatever hinders, degrades, or discourages the negroes 
weakens and injures the State. To such Georgians we appeal in 
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State from such a situation because, as it stands, it is useful to 
their individual and factional schemes. That was the way things 
were done in North Carolina, where there are twice as manv 
whites as negroes, and where negro domination was never feared ; 
but within a year, through the contentions of the whites among 
themselves, the negroes got into public place and power, and be- 
came so overbearing and arrogant that their conduct was unbear- 
able, and a bloody revolution was necessary to restore peace and 
order. Since then the North Carolinians have come to realize 
the necessity of getting rid of such a political danger. The 
Georgians are sooner or later bound to come to it. " 



ENACTING THE COLD STANDARD. 

DURING the summer and fall, rumors have been afloat that 
Congress in the present session will place our currency sys- 
tem definitely upon a gold basis. These rumors now seem to be 
within sight of realization. The currency bill proposed by the 
Republican caucus committee of the House of Representatives, 
and widely published last week, has as its opening section the 
declaration — 



this crisis. Race antagonism and hatred have gone too far in 
this State ; let us stop here ; let us insist that we go no farther ; 
let us countenance no measure or movement calculated to increase 
that deep and terrible sense of wrong under which so many to- 
day labor. May the twentieth century of the Prince of Peace 
dawn upon an era of generous sympathy and forbearance between 
these two great races in Georgia, and not upon a season of added 
injustice and antipathy.'' 

Governor Candler, who has done much toward stopping lynch- 
ing in Georgia, is said to have used his influence against the bill, 
and the only speech in favor of the measure was made by the 
bill's author, Mr. Hardwick. An effort to table the bill was de- 
feated because its opponents were determined to kill it. The 
Springfield Republican calls the defeat of the measure " a very 
notable performance, " and hopes that it will have some influence 
upon the other States in the black belt. The New York Evening 
Post rejoices that the vote "has shown that the spirit of fair play 
is dominant in Georgia." The New York Times says that "the 
State of Georgia has a right to congratulate itself and to be 
thanked by the country. " The Boston Transcript says : 

"It has been claimed that this action was taken to head off the 
movement to cut down the representation of the South, and this 
might have been a contributory motive : but we believe that on 
the abstract merits of this question alone, at this time, the result 
would have been the same, and that the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives deserves credit for taking high ground and deciding 
this very important question in an honest, intelligent, and states- 
manlike spirit and manner. The State in this test, and we may 
say in this temptation, has risen above petty prejudice and has 
discharged a delicate duty honorably and righteously. When 
men like Candler and Washington work together great things can 
be accomplished for the social welfare. " 

Less comment on the incident appears in the Southern press 
than in the Northern, and where it does appear it is less optimis- 
tic. The New Orleans Picayune, for example, thinks that the 
opponents of the bill were actuated less by altruism than by 
"practicrl politics." It^says : 

"Georgia is overwhelmingly Democratic, and there is no effec- 
tive Republican element in the politics of the State. The negroes 
are used by Democratic candidates and factions against their 
opponents in the same party, and the politicians refuse to give 
them up. That sort of game was carried on for a time in Louis- 
iana, but it 1 jd to so much corruption in politics, not to speak of 
the ever-present danger of the negroes being able to hold a bal- 
ance of power in the State, that the best people determined to 
free the State from such damaging and dangerous conditions, and 
they have done so. The Georgia politicians refuse to free their 



" That the standard unit of value shall, as now, be the dollar, and shall 
consist of twenty-five and eight-tenths (Trains of gold, nine tenths fine, or 
twenty-three and twenty-two one-hundredths grains of pure gold, being 
the one-tenth part of the eagle." 

This is followed by provisions for maintaining the paper and 

the silver money at a parity with gold. To provide a larger 

quantity of money to meet the growing demand, the national 

banks will be allowed by the new plan to increase somewhat their 

issue of bank-notes. Another section of the bill restrains the 

Secretary of the Treasury from reissuing the paper and silver that 

he has redeemed with gold, except in exchange again for gold. 

This is intended to break the "endless chain " which was credited 

by some with so much trouble in President Cleveland's second 

Administration. The bill's provisions for maintaining the gold 

standard are thus presented in condensed and clarified form by 

tbo New York Times (Ind.) : 

"A reserve in gold equal to 25 per cent, cf ail the outstanding 
greenbacks and treasury notes of 1890 is provided from the gold 
now held in abundance by the Treasury, and this reserve is pro- 
tected absolutely from all drafts on any account whatever. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is required to maintain this fund at all 
times. In order to do so he may transfer to it any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated in excess of a standing bal- 
ance of $50,000,000. He may also at his discretion, in order to 
maintain the fund, borrow such amount as may be necessary on 
3-per-cent. gold bonds of the United States. As the fund is put 
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in the charge of a separate bureau, to be known as the Division 
of Issue and Redemption, it will be seen that it will be in fact 
and in the public mind entirely dissociated from all tbe ordinary 
operations of the Treasury, which in itself is a great advantage. 
The duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are not less clearly 
denned than are his powers. He is 'authorized and required to 
use said reserve fund in maintaining at all times the parity and 
equal value of every dollar issued or coined by the Government.' 
He must redeem in gold any legal-tender note or treasury note 
at the option of the holder, and when thus redeemed these notes 
can not be paid out again except in exchange for gold. Nor is 
this all. If the Secretary at any time deems it necessary in order 
to maintain the parity and equal value of all the money of the 
United States he may exchange gold for any other money issued 
or coined by the United States. " 

The New York Sun and World and some other gold-standard 
papers insist that our currency is already on a gold basis and that 
a further law is unnecessary. The New York Journal and other 
believers in bimetalism urge that tbe proposed bill "abolishes the 
double standard which, in one form or another, has prevailed for 
all but five years of our national existence. " Where such dis- 
putes are possible, comment a number of papers, it is best to have 
the matter definitely settled ; and the framers of the proposed 
law, as the New York Evening Post says, "leave no room for 
doubt as to what their bill means." "There is no occasion to 
quote dictionary definitions," says tbe New York Times, "to 
prove that this language means the gold standard." The Senate 
committee is said to be framing a similar plan, and with both 
Houses of Congress under Republican control it is confidently 
predicted that the bill, in its essential features, will soon become 
law. 

A Revolution in Party Politics.— "The bill of the Repnblican 
caucus committee, which is given in full with the report in our 
news despatches this morning, takes a long, firm step toward 
putting the gold standard beyond the possibility of assault. It 
goes much farther in this direction than would have been believed 
possible a year or two ago by those familiar with the timidity 
which usually governs the acts of our public men. Secretary 
Gage was roundly denounced no longer ago than the beginning 
of 1898, because he declared that it was the purpose of his pro- 
posed bill ' to fasten the gold standard more firmly upon tbe coun- 
try.' Tbe fact that this object is now frankly declared, and that 
the people have sustained the gold standard wherever tbe issue 
has been squarely presented, is a more swift and gratifying revo- 
lution than often occurs in party politics. The bilt presented is 
subject to some criticism of detail, but on the whole it puts into 
law in a courageous and straightforward way several fundamen- 
tal requirements of a sound -currency system. Gold is declared 
without equivocation to be the standard ; provision is made that 
all public and private contracts shall be executed in conformity 
with this standard ; a gold reserve is set aside for carrying out 
these purposes, and the Secretary of the Treasury is armed with 
large powers to maintain this reserve. These are great and val- 
uable achievements, and, if enacted into law, ought to place this 
country firmly by tbe side of the leading gold-standard countries 
of the world, which are at the same time the most progressive 
and the most prosperous countries. . . . The country will not bo 
content, however, with the present bill as a complete solution of 
the monetary problem. The necessity for a more elastic circula- 
ting medium must soon be confronted if the gold standard is not 
to suffer in public opinion through an injurious and unnecessary 
deficiency of the circulating medium, but upon the proposition 
that gold shall he the standard of value and that the standard 
shall be established and protected beyond reasonable risk or 
doubt, the proposed bill meets in a gratifying degree the desires 
of the business community." — The New York Journal oj Com- 
merce {Fin.). 

A Blow at the Greenbacks. — "The greenbacks have a strong 
hold on the affections of the people. No party has a monopoly of 
it. Those Republican leaders who are always trying to cooperate 
with the bankers and financiers have long wanted them out of the 
way so as to make a private monopoly of paper-money circula- 
tion. The greenbacks are good money. They are issued on the 
faith of the Government, and are based on the property of the 



people. There is no better money. They are not mere notes of 
hand. They are not mere temporary evidences of indebtedness. 
They are intended, under the law, to be received and paid out as 
a part of the currency of the country, and the people may regard 
the Atlantic City scheme as a mere trick to retard their circula- 
tion, and ultimately to retire them altogether. A direct, open 
proposition to abolish the greenbacks, immediately or gradually, 
would meet with a popular storm of opposition. Any plan look- 
ing to their disparagement will be regarded with suspicion. . . . 
The present sporadic agitation of the question of finance in Ad- 
ministration circles is not necessarily on principle. It may well 
be suspected that it is for the purpose of embarrassing the Demo- 
crats in the construction of a platform of principles tor next year. 
It might be well for the Democrats not to allow themselves 
to become prematurely excited."— The Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Dem.). 

Question Not Settled Yet. — "Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the underlying question has been settled for all the years to 
come. The recent discoveries of gold have lulled the fears of the 
financial magnates for a season ; but the pressure for the yellow 
metal already begins to be acutely felt, in the world's great 
money-markets, and tbe strain is quite sure to grow more and 
more intense with the flight of tbe years. A decrease in tbe out- 
put of gold' will bring on a crisis that will shake tbe political and 
industrial world ; and, in tbe light of universal disaster, the race 
will once more learn the old, old lesson, that the two noble metals 
together constitute tbe only basis broad enough for the towering 
superstructure of credit which is absolutely necessary to civiliza- 
tion in its present complex form. The friends of silver have only 
to bide their time in order to convince their opponents that the 
remonetization of the now neglected metal is the sole remedy 
which suffices to tbe perfect and permanent healing of the nations. 
The American people, having elected to sleep beneath the ' nar- 
row blanket, ' must not be surprised if their repose be disturbed 
by wasting fever and fearful dreams. Experience is the best 
teacher, in finance as in everything else ; but tbe cost of tuition is 
beyond the means of all but the very longest purses. " — The New 
Orleans Times- Democrat (Dem.). 

Gold Currency is Unstable. — "There is something definite 
about such a measure, it is a beginning ; and it seems that the 
Republicans are prepared to at least show their hands. It is 
amusing to read in the report accompanying the measure that 
'when the standard shall be permanently established, all doubt 
of its stability' will be 'removed.' It is amusing, because the 
fact that tbe gold standard does not give stability to the unit of 
value is to-day demonstrated in every market of the country. If 
the unit of value is not a fixed quantity with respect to its value 
— its purchasing power — what is the use of talking about the ' sta- 
bility of the standard of value ' ? The standard of value is also 
the unit of value, but if the unit fluctuates in its value, being dear 
to-day and cheap to-morrow, where does the 'stability ' come in 
and what does it amount to? We regret to see our gold-standard 
friends cheat themselves with vague phrases. The fact is that 
the greenbacks in the seventies never cut more fluctuating capers 
than the gold dollar during tbe past two years. The greenback 
fluctuations were measured by gold, but now we have to measure 
gold by commodities, and the result shows the depreciation of the 
value of the gold dollar to an extent that should cause our gold 
friends to put on their thinking-caps. What profit is there in the 
gold standard if it is not stable enough to fix tbe value of the 
gold dollar as compared with commodities? If low prices are 
not to rule, and if, on the other hand, the gold dollar is to depre- 
cate in its purchasing power, what benefit does the gold standard 
give to those who own gold? Tbe Democrats contended, and 
still contend, that we can not have prosperity until money is 
cheap enough to give high prices. The result has justified tbe 
contention. We have higher prices and (be result is prosperity. 
But, meanwhile, where is the stability of the gold dollar?" — 
The Atlantic Constitution (Dem.). 

Eternal Vigilance Still Needed.— "Those who insist that the 
gold standard should be reaffirmed get wbat they want. Those 
who desire that the national banking privileges be extended to 
small towns where only a small amount of capital may be com- 
manded for banking purposes get what they want. Banks with 
a capital of only $25,000 are authorized; and all national banks 
are permitted to issue circulating notes up to the par value of 
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their government bonds deposited to secure circulation. And 
provision is made to prevent the employment of what is known 
as the 'endless-chain ' method of draining the treasury of gold. 
The Bryanites will be disappointed in the absence of any assault 
on the greenbacks. They have been expecting something of the 
kind, tho upon what authority has not been clear. No proposi- 
tion is made for substituting interest-bearing obligations for those 
non-interest-bearing obligations, nor is any such proposition likely 
to be pressed upon Congress with any sort of formidable support 
from any source. But, at last, this whole question will still re- 
main with the people ; and thay can not afford to shirk it at the 
polls. What one Congress may do another may undo. If it is 
important for the country's credit to have a firm friend of sound 
money in the White House it is equally important to keep one 
there while the question remains acute. A sound-money Con- 
gress will not legislate on unsound-money lines. A sound-money 
President will not appoint an unsound- money man Secretary of 
the Treasury. The thing to do, therefore, is to support sound- 
money men on sound-money policies, and keep both the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Government under the 
control of sound-money principles. " — The Washington Star 
ylnd.Refi.). 



RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 

AW. MACHEN, superintendent of the rural free-delivery 
• department, under the supervision of First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Heath, has issued a report on the working of 
his department which seems to indicate that free rural delivery 
has come to stay, and that it will expand until practically the 
whole country will, in time, enjoy its benefits. The advantages 
of the rural mail routes are thus summarized from the report by 
the Burlington Hawk-Eye : 

" First, a marked increase in postal receipts, many routes al- 
ready supportingtbemselves by the additional business they bring. 
Second, a decided advance in the value of farm lands in commu- 
nities reached by free delivery — the advance being moderately 
estimated at $3 to $5 per acre. Third, a pronounced improve- 
ment in the condition of the roads traversed by rural carriers, the 
construction and maintenance of good roads being made a condi- 
tion precedent to the introduction of the service. Fourth, better 
prices to farmers for their produce because of closer touch, 
through the free delivery, with market conditions. To these ad- 
vantages Mr. Heath adds the educational benefits derivable from 
speedier communication with the news centers of the world and a 
closer acquaintance with current events." 

The Hawk- Eye relates the history of the new movement and 
tells its present status as follows : 

"The development of the free-delivery service in rural districts 
has been rapid and rational. It began in 1896 with an appropria- 
tion of $40,000, which enabled the postal authorities to establish 
forty-four experimental routes, and the results were so satisfac- 
tory that the system has been constantly broadened until now the 
routes number 383. Routes have been established in forty States 
and one Territory ; the cost of the service for the year ending 
June 30, 1899, was $150,000: during the year 9,212,927 pieces of 
mail matter were delivered and collected ; the area traversed cov- 
ered 7, 567 square miles, and the population enjoying the service 
numbered 273,604. The total length of the routes was 8.927 
miles; the number of carriers employed was 397, and the cost of 
the service was about 86 cents per capita of the population served. 
The appropriation for this service for the current fiscal year is 
(300.000, which permits the establishing of 243 additional routes 
for the benefit of about 180,000 persons, who are now without free 
delivery. It is expected that with this increase in the number 
of routes the annual cost of the service will be less than 84 cents 
per capita of the population served, as against a cost of $2.85 per 
capita for the service in towns of 5,000 inhabitants." 

Some statistician has calculated that the farmers lose time 
worth millions of dollars every year by being compelled to go or 
send to the village for the mail. The rural delivery will save all 
this and make the farming class and the country at large so much 



richer. The report has been received by the press with many ex - 
pressions of approval. The Chicago Evening Post says that the 
report is "gratifying information." The Philadelphia Inquirer 
says that the advantages of the system "can not be disputed." 
The Kansas City Star thinks that one of its great benefits will be 
"the breaking up of the sense of distance and loneliness which 
has hitherto been the burden of life on the farm," and the Bur- 
lington Hawk- Eye comments : " For years there has been talk of 
the reduction of common letter postage to one cent. But it would 
not be a just thing to provide for cheaper postal rates for the 
people of cities and towns until we have provided the people of 
the back country with decent facilities for getting their letters." 



IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

NOW that our forces have dispersed the Philippine insurgents 
and captured some of their leaders and large numbers of 
their men. beside quantities of guns, ammunition, and supplies, 
the press have turned to the consideration of the future govern- 
ment of the islands. Shall they remain under military control or 
shall Congress devise a plan of civil government ? Shall they be 
held as colonies or territories? Will tbty ever be eligible for 
Statehood? If eligible for Statehood, will they not be eligible 
for independence? These and other questions appearing in the 
columns of the press promise discussions of considerable educa- 
tive value and interest. 

" Reconstruction " Now Due.—" Martial law should now come 
to an end, such as has existed for fifteen months in the city of 
Manila. That military government which McKinley announced 
it to be his intention to establish throughout the Philippines 




AGL'INALDO'S WKARY MARCH. 

Looking for a place to set it down. 

— Tlw Indianjpoiis .Vrtij. 

should be superseded by civil government, or, if for any reason 
found necessary to be continued, it should rest upon some other 
foundation than the mere sovereign will and pleasure of William 
McKinley. After the close of our own Civil War a form of mili- 
tary government, it is true, existed for a time under President 
Johnson and General Grant in those States which had formed 
part of the Southern Confederacy. But it was not by the mere 
will and pleasure of the federal executive or the commander-in- 
chief — it was by virtue of the various 'reconstruction acts,' so- 
called, passed by Congress. It rests with Congress now to under- 
take the work of 'reconstruction,' if the name and the association 
with the name are thought agreeable, in the Philippines, as well 
as in Hawaii and the West Indies. . . . There is small likelihood, 
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however, that any final settlement of issues so momentous can be 
reached by that body in a single session, or until they have been 
passed upon by the court of last resort — the American people. " — * 
The Baltimore Sun {Ind.). 

Philippines and Statehood. — " It is to be presumed, of course, 
that the Philippines can not for a long time, if ever, be fitted for 
admittance to the Union on terms of equality with the other 
States. It is well to bear in mind, however, that the adverb 
never is too rigid and sweeping a word to be used, except with 
very great caution, in American political forecasts. The improb- 
able has happened often in United States history, and the appar- 
ently impossible has occurred more than once. When Josiah 
Quincy, in 1811. in the debate on the admission of Louisiana to 
Statehood, was paying his respects to the 'wild men on the Mis- 
souri ' and the ' Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on the 
sands at the mouth of the Mississippi,' nobody in the country 
dreamed that the region around the headwaters of the Missouri 
or along the Rocky Mountain range would ever be populated 
thickly enough, or with the right sort of people, to warrant its 
being cut up into States. Discoveries of gold, silver, or some 
other sort of valuable minerals may chance to be made in the 
Philippines after the American prospectors canvass that territory 
such as filled California, within two years after its acquisition, 
with a daring, resourceful, intelligent people, and secured its 
erection into a State. Many things could happen which, in the 
lapse of time, would send sufficient white immigration to the 
islands to outnumber the native races. However, Congress will 
be safe in acting, at the outset, on the presumption that the 
Philippines will always hold a different relation to the rest of the 
country from that which the regularly organized Territories hold. 
In any case the Filipinos must be ultimately granted all the home 
rule which can be safely extended to them, and this will have to 
be increased as they advance in intelligence, progressiveness, and 
balance. "—The St. Louis Globe- Democrat (Rep.). 

Must Reform Our Civil Service. — "A heavy responsibility is 
with the President here. This is our first experiment in colonial 
government. Colonial government is an undertaking that tests 
statesmanship. Several European nations have tried it, and few 
have succeeded satisfactorily to those they governed, or in bring- 
ing about the best results to themselves. . . . There is a rock, 
however, upon which the United States may split that must be in 
the minds of all people who have given thought to this subject. 
It is in the character of her own civil service. This could not 
easily be worse adapted to aid her in colonial government of alien 
peoples. It must be repudiated if there is to be hope of success 
in the Philippines, and a radically different system pursued in its 
place. President McKinleycan hardly have failed to realize this. 
We find in the idea that he does so the reason for bis reluctance 
to substitute civil for military government in the colonies. This 
is exactly the course that a timid and uncertain person, a politi- 
cian rather than a statesman, would be expected to take. Yet it 
is important, and we believe, for the reasons we have above 
given, that it is necessary, that civil government should be sub- 
stituted early for military government in our new possessions. " — 
The Boston Herald {Ind. ) . 

Politics Will Play a Part. — "We do not imagine that much 
progress toward a satisfactory solution of the problem will be 
made during the session about to begin. Like all other public 
questions, this one will be subordinate to the Administration's 
interest in the next Presidential election, and that is, of course, 
unfortunate. Because the effort on the part of the Republican 
leaders will not be so much to evolve a system of colonial admin- 
istration which shall be at once efficient, economical, and adjusted 
to the conditions and requirements of the governed, as to pro- 
vide new patronage for politicians and places for their friends 
and dependents, as rewards for party service in the campaign of 
1900. . . . After the elections of next November, the situation 
will be different. If Mr. McKinley were again made chief mag- 
istrate, he would not need to be so fearful of consequences, and 
he might even lend bis influence to a colonial system so con- 
structed that while it would be elastic under Republican rigimes, 
would, at the same time, provide for the strictest civil-service re- 
form organization whenever the Democratic Party happened to be 
in power. If, on the other hand , the present occupant of the White 
House should be elected to return to Canton, then, of course, a 



Democratic government would settle the colonial and cognate 
questions through a Congress independent and free of executive 
control in both of its branches. In either case, it is reasonably 
evident that nothing much can be accomplished for a twelvemonth 
at least." — The Washington Times (Dem.). 

Treat the Rebels as Bandits.— "Among the retreating Taga- 
los themselves it is generally recognized that organized opposition 
on a large scale is no longer practical, and it is said that they are 
planning to resolve themselves into independent companies of 
banditti. If they do so. and then proceed to pillage and murder, 
no consideration will be due them as belligerents. They should 
be treated like common malefactors, and after trial should be im- 
prisoned or hanged, according to the nature of their crimes. . . . 
Any other course would simply invite an indefinite continuation 
of a situation resembling anarchy, and it would bear with peculiar 
hardship upon those Filipinos who had accepted American rule 
in good faith, believing that it would bring them protection. As 
they would be the principal sufferers considerations of humanity 
as well as of national policy demand the fate of bandits for 
bandits."— The Chicago Times-Herald (Rep.). 



PUBLIC PAWNSHOPS IN CHICAGO. 

THE municipal enterprise of Chicago, as illustrated by the 
city employment bureaus described in our columns last 
week, is also illustrated by the municipal pawnshop recently 
started there. In making this innovation, Chicago follows a pre- 
cedent already firmly established in Europe. The Mont-de-Pie'te, 
or Public Pawnshop, of Paris, which loans as much as 60.000.000 
francs ((11, 700,000) in one year at a rate of about 7 per cent., has 
been in operation since 1777. Equally venerable are the munici- 
pal pawnshops which exist in almost all the large German cities, 
and experiments of a similar nature have proved every successful 
in both Belgium and France. 

The Chicago pawnshop has been established as the result of a 
law passed at the last session of the Illinois legislature. It is 
proposed to advance money on personal security at the rate of 
one per cent, monthly — about half the amount which the private 
pawnbrokers usually charge. The Philadelphia Inquirer says of 
the venture : 

"This is an experiment whose success does not leave much room 
for doubt. Indeed, that is said already to have been assured by 
the number of applications which even thus early in the history 
of the new enterprise have been received. People who are com- 
pelled by their necessities to negotiate a small loan on a pledge of 
personal property will be sure to give this tardy innovation a 
hearty welcome. Its effect will be to relieve them from a species 
of petty extortion and oppression from which they have heretofore 
suffered, if not uncomplainingly, at least without much hope or 
expectation of redress. ... In all the so-called Latin countries 
the pawnshop was long ago made a public institution. Even in 
China, which some people suppose to be beyond the confines of 
civilization, the pawnbroking business has for centuries been, as 
it is to-day, a government monopoly and an important agency in 
carrying on the activities of society. The Chinaman goes to the 
official pawnshop with no more sense of shame or humiliation 
than the well-to-do man in this country applies to his banker for 
a temporary accommodation. Here, as in England, the situation, 
as every one knows, has been very different. Any one with the 
smallest claims to respectability who is compelled by the exigen- 
cies of his exchequer to invoke the pawnbroker's good offices does 
so by stealth, and if he is discovered feels very much as he might 
if he had committed a crime. This is no doubt highly irrational, 
but it is not difficult of explanation. It unquestionably arises 
from the fact that poverty for centuries was treated as tho it were 
indeed a crime, or, if that seem an exaggeration, as tho it were 
something to be ashamed of, something inherently discreditable 
to the person suffering it. The new departure which has just 
been made in Chicago indicates the growing ascendency of a 
saner and more equitable view." 

An organization called the "State Pawners' Society" also exists 
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in Chicago for the purpose of loanin^ money to city employees 
on their pay vouchers. Says the Chicago Journal : 

"The plan of the society provides for the loaning of money at 
one per cent, a month on the earned but unpaid portion of the 
employee's salary, and only to such employees as are in distress 
caused by sickness or death. The application must be submitted 
to the head of the department in which the employee serves for 
certification of his statement that he is in need, and must then be 
approved by the controller. Loans will not be made for more 
than 80 per cent, of the pledged amount of earned salary. The 
opportunity of the city employees to secure money at 1 per cent, 
a month, where they havs been paying 10 to 15 per cent, to loan 
sharks, will not be the only good results of this plan of the State 
Pawners' Society. The plan sounds the death-knell of these 
money-lenders, who, tbo their offices are in their bats, make their 
headquarters in the corridors of the city hall, and there solicit 
patronage. It is stated that each month 80 per cent, of the sala- 
ries of the city's regular employees is pledged to these loan sharks 
before pay-day arrives. If this scheme of the Pawners' Society 
can drive these men away from the city hall, and does nothing 
else, the result will be more than enough to justify its inaugura- 
tion." 



THE RUMORED ANGLO-GERMAN-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE. 

WHATEVER object Joseph Chamberlain, England's Colonial 
Secretary, had in view in speaking of a "triple alliance" 
between Germany, England, and the United States, he certainly 
succeeded in arousing the newspapers throughout a great part of 
the civilized world. The cabled comments of the British and 
German press reveal a disbelief in the existence of any such com- 
pact, and but little desire for one. The French and Russian 
papers regard the speech as an idle threat. Some have expressed 
the belief that Mr. Chamberlain intended only to sound public 
feeling to find whether such a "dreibund" would be popular. 
After referring to the friendly relations between England and 
America Mr. Chamberlain said : 

"The union, the alliance if you please, the understanding be- 
tween these two great nations is. indeed, a guaranty of the peace 
of the world. But there is something more which I think any far- 
seeing English statesman must have long desired, that we should 
not remain permanently isolated from the continent of Europe, 
and I think it must have appeared evident to everybody that the 
natural alliance is between ourselves and the great German em- 
pire. I can not conceive that any point can arise in the imme- 
diate future which can bring ourselves and Germany into antag- 
onism of interests. On the contrary, I can foresee many things 
in the future which must cause anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, 
but in which our interests are clearly the same as Germany's, and 
in which the understanding of which I have spoken in the case of 
America might, if extended to Germany, do more, perhaps, than 
any combination of arms to preserve the peace of the world. " 

Mr. Chamberlain, referring to the bitter anti-British attitude of 
some of the French press, hinted that "serious consequences" 
might result if they continued their attacks. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald has 
obtained from Secretary Hay a declaration that no alliance exists 
with England or Germany, and none is contemplated by the 
President. No proposition, it was further stated, has been ad- 
vanced by or received from either Great Britain or Germany look- 
ing to an alliance. The Philadelphia Press, Postmaster-General 
Smith's paper, thinks that Mr. Chamberlain has simply "added 
another to those haphazard utterances which spangle his speeches 
for ten years past, which set the press of Europe, England, and 
America to talking, and which leave absolutely no residuum in 
the acts, the facts, and the contracts of nations. " The New York 
Times thinks that Lord Salisbury lets Mr. Chamberlain talk too 
much. The Louisville Courier- Journal notes the fact that we 
are just getting out of a little alliance with England and Germany 
in the Samoan matter which we found productive of nothing but 



continual unpleasantness, some loss of life, and much destruction 
of property. The New York Journal thinks that England and 
Germany have not done so much to prove their good will as some 
other countries, such as France and Russia. The Philadelphia 
Ledger takes a similar view : 

"Without wishing to tear open the old wounds, our friendship 
for Great Britain, however agreeable our relations with the 
mother country may now be, can scarcely be called 'traditional. ' 
With France it is different. The French sympathy in our Revo- 
lution, the participation of Lafayette in the struggle, and other 
incidents of our historic past have filled the American mind, 
taught thus from infancy, with a senes of kindliness and obliga- 
tion to the French, tho we are not unmindful that there were 
'friends of America ' in England even during our Revolution and 
during our war with Spain. With Germany we have sustained 
peaceful international relations, and nothing is likely to interrupt 
them. A very large and influential segment of our best popula- 
tion is of German extraction. With Russia, too, we have been on 
the best of terms, and can not forget her supporting sympathy in 
the trying days of our internal troubles in the sixties, when she 
stood as a rock for us against European intervention." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Sampson - , after all, was the lucky one. No one made him a hero. Fate 
was kind. — The Springfield RipuNu an. 

Must Have Wings.— If Aguinnldo escapes this time he will have to be a 
bird.— Tit? Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 

An "open door" in the Philippines that opens out is what Aguinaldo is 
looking for at this particular time.— The Chicago Times-Herald, 

ANY one having* a second-class horse he would like to trade for a kingdom 
would do well to consult Aguinaldo.— The t 'hie a go Record. 

Not Wholly Ignorant,— Teacher : "Do you know what a franchise 
is?" Pupil: *" Xot exactly ; but 1 know it's something you grab."— Puck. 

SOME people are born free, some achieve libertv, while some are weaker 
than Great Britain, and have liberty thrust upon them.— The Detroit Jour- 
nal. 

In* the interests of sound money and national honor, the President has 
pardoned 24 delinquent bank oHiiinis since he was naugurated.— The De- 
troit Xetos. 

Whether or not the Filipino chief is really affected by these attentu ns 
with which he is pursued, he seems much moved by them. — The Philadel- 
phia Times. 

When a man promises his victims to per cent, a week on their invest- 
ments, it seems like straining a point to charge him with deception. — The 
Detroit Sews. 

Out in Arizona the Ciovernment is just about to reduce some obstreper- 
ous Navajos to subjection. We call the attention «>f Mr. Edward Atkinson 
to the matter. Is it not a case of government without the consent of the 
governed f—The Setu York Tribune. 




DIVERSIFIED DEMOCRACY. 

Chairman Jones says the seed will be sown to suit local condition*. 

— The Minneapolis Journal* 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



A CRITICAL 



ASSAULT ON SIR HENRY 
IRVING. 



TV/TISS EVELINE C. BODLEY is up in arms against the 
■^»-» tendency of dramatists to depend more and more upon 
elaborate scenic effects, and against Sir Henry Irving as the lead- 
ing culprit in this respect. A result of this tendency, says Miss 
Bodley (writing in The National Review, November) , is that the 
acting, overpowered by the scenery, falls into the second place. 
It is not set off, it is extinguished, and the standards of dramatic 
talent are degraded. The actors themselves, especially the actor- 
managers, are responsible for this degradation of their art, she 
says, tho later on she lays the blame upon the audiences. Speak- 
ing of a recent revival (in England) of a Shakespearian play, in 
which the hero appeared in a different costume for each act, she 
says: "Let anyone compare the effect of such elaborate mas- 
querading with that achieved by M. Coquelin in the limited and 
unbecoming wardrobe of ' Cyrano de Bergerac, ' and they [ ?J 
will lament that true dramatic talents should ever be confounded 
with those of the 'quick-change artiste.' " 
Miss Bodley then applies herself to Sir Henry as follows : 

"Season after season the announcement of a new production 
at the Lyceum draws the faithful in hundreds from their distant 
suburbs to sit long hours outside the doors of the unreserved 
places, sustained by sandwiches and expectation. And they 
know, from experience, that this expectation will be realized. 
Sir Henry Irving never disappoints his audience on these occa- 
sions. He gives them, as they know he will, a series of really 
beautiful tableaux, the very best stage-management, and — him- 
self. Not Wolsey, nor Becket, nor King Arthur, nor any other 
comparatively uninteresting person, but the Sir Henry Irving to 
whom they are very justly grateful for the trouble he has taken in 
providing five or six magnificently artistic scenes and a crowd of 
well-dressed and well-drilled 'supers ' to amuse them. When he 
has done all this they no more expect him to conceal his personal- 
ity under an assumed character than they would expect to see the 
ring-master of a circus in spangles instead of evening dress. Why 
should an actor, if bis only object is to please his public, think it 
necessary to adapt more than his dress and 'make-up ' to any par- 
ticular character he may be representing, when the same voice, 
walk, and gestures can always be made to do duty and at the 
same time give perfect satisfaction to a full house? 

"It is in this respect that we venture to think Sir Henry Irving 
has not dealt quite fairly with the public. Whatever may have 
been the case in former years, there can be no doubt that in such 
plays as 'King Arthur,' 'Peter the Great,' and 'Robespierre' he 
has deliberately relied on the attractions of elaborate scenery to 
cover deficiencies in the cast and, in most cases, a total want of 
literary merit in the play itself. To do this is an insult to the 
intelligence of an audience, if we suppose them to be capable of 
any discrimination between good and bad. It is also, to speak 
plainly, sailing under false colors ; for at the Lyceum we are led 
to expect drama in its highest form, interpreted by the leading 
members of the profession whose principal aim ought not to be 
the arrangement of tableaux vivants. A player who obtains his 
dramatic effects by means of scenery and dresses is between the 
horns of a dilemma. If he does not feel the inadequacy of the 
'spectacular' method — especially when applied to the classic 
drama — he is unworthy of serious consideration as an actor ; if 
he feels it, and yet persists in his evil courses, he breaks faith 
with bis audience and reduces himself to the level of a charlatan. 
There must be many who, after witnessing fearful and wonderful 
triumphs of ingenuity at some frankly 'popular' theater, have 
turned to the Lyceum for relief ; only to feel the justice of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner's criticism when he exclaimed of our leading 
tragedian, 'Mais — c'est un farceur ! ' " 

It is not in melodrama only, we are told, that popular success 
is gained by a single ingenious and gruesome scene : 

"Certainly Sir Henry Irving does not bid for popularity in 
exactly the same style as the manager of Drury Lane or the 



Adelphi. Yet his principle is much the same, namely, to work in 
the most deliberate manner upon the most obvious feelings of 
mankind. There may not be much dramatic art in causing thou- 
sands of people to marvel at a life-like presentment of Boulter's 
Lock or the University Match ; there is scarcely more in drawing 
tears from an audience by a scene like that in ' Robespierre, ' 
where the condemned victims are taken one by one from a cell in 
the Conciergerie to the "scaffold. There was a similar scene in 
another revolutionary play of last season which did not rouse the 
same resentment because the strength of the situation depended 
on the hero himself. But in ' Robespierre ' the hero was in abey- 
ance, and we were harrowed by means wholly unconnected with 
the plot — a mother, led to execution, parting from her little child. 
Of course every one was touched, but the effect was produced by 
a cheap and mechanical appeal to human nature and not by the 
art of Sir Henry Irving and M. Sardou. The pathos of such a 
situation is at once so obvious and so sacred that to drag it on to 
the stage, independently of the essential incidents of the play, is 
something more than an artistic blunder — it is what Stevenson 
calls 'a brutal assault upon the feelings. ' " 

Later on. Miss Bodley admits that, after all, the fault must be 
laid at "our own door" — meaning the public — and not at that of 
Sir Henry or any other manager. 



THE LETTERS AND THE PERSONALITY OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

"'T'HERE is but one art— to omit," says Stevenson, in one of 
A his letters; "Oh, if I knew bow to omit, I would ask no 
other knowledge. " On two sides of the Atlantic the reviewers of 
his newly published " Letters " are echoing this cry, "Oh, if I knew 
how to omit." For the richness and freshness with which these 
letters reveal bis singularly lovable and valiant personality make 
the process of selection a very trying one. Even the London 
Times speaks of their "extraordinary fascination," their "irre- 
sistible" raciness, variety, and animation, which "tempt the re- 
viewer to break the golden rule about abstaining from superla- 
tives." and which constitute "the truest record, perhaps, of a 
'richly compounded spirit,' in its passage through the world that 
the literature of our time has preserved. " 

The title of the two volumes is : "The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson to His Family and Friends. " As he was an only child, 
the family letters are all to his parents. The "friends" are in 
most cases literary friends, most prominent among them being 
Sidney Colvin, keeper of the prints in the British Museum (who 
edits these volumes, and who is Stevenson's literary executor), 
W. E. Henley, Edmund Gosse, Henry James, William Archer, 
James Payn. and Mr. Burlingame (of our own Scribner's Maga- 
zine') . 

The letters cover a period reaching from Stevenson's schoolboy 
days to the very day of his death. He was during the most of 
this time an invalid,, and one of the chief charms of his personality 
was his care never to obtrude his physical condition upon the con- 
sciousness of his friends. But in spite of himself the secret would 
occasionally peep out from his letters, and in consequence some 
of them are extremely pathetic. In one to Mr. Archer he wrote : 

"To me the medicine-bottles on my chimney and the blood on 
my handkerchief are accidents ; they do not color my view of 
life." 

An idea of the valor with which he fought on and worked on 
despite bis hopeless malady may be obtained from the following 
passage from Mr. Colvin's admirable introduction : 

"During all the time of Stevenson's residence at Bournemouth 
he was compelled to lead the life, irksome to him above all men, 
but borne with invincible sweetness and patience, of a chronic 
invalid, and almost constant presence in the house. A great part 
of his time had perforce to be spent in bed, and there almost all 
his literary work was produced. Often for days, and sometimes 
for whole weeks together, he wts forbidden to speak aloud, and 
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compelled to carry on conversation with his family and friends in 
whispers or with the help of pencil and paper. " 

And during this period he was at work vigorously upon no less 
than ten books ! 

One of the few letters in which he speaks without restraint of 
his health was written in 1SS0 to Mr. Gosse, from San Francisco. 
Stevenson was soon to be married to an American lady — Mrs. 
Osborne — and he had been having a hard time trying to live on 
his literary earnings and get a little ahead, when disease brought 
him down again. He writes : 

" For about six weeks I have been in utter doubt ; it was a toss- 
up for life or death all that time; but I won the toss, sir, and 
Hades went off once more discomfited. This is not the first time, 
nor will it be the last, that I have a friendly game with that gen- 
tleman. I know he will end by clearing me out ; but the rogue 
is insidious, and the habit of that sort of gambling seems to be a 
part of my nature ; it was, I suspect, too much indulged in youth ; 
break your children of this tendency, my dear Gosse, from the 
first. It is when once formed a habit more fatal than opium — I 
speak, as St. Paul says, like a fool. I have been very, very sick ; 
on the verge of a galloping consumption ; cold sweats, prostrating 
attacks of cough, sinking fits in which I lost the power of speech, 
fever, and all the ugliest circumstances of the disease ; and I have 
cause to bless God, my wife that is to be, and one Dr. Bamford 
(a name the Muse repels) that I have come out of all this and got 
my feet once more upon a little hilltop with a fair prospect of life 
and some new desire of living. Yet I did not wish to die neither, 
only I felt unable to go on further with that rough horseplay of 
human life; a man must be pretty well to take the business in 
good part. Yet I felt all the time that I had done nothing to en- 
title me to an honorable discharge ; that I had taken up many 
obligations and begun many friendships which I had no right to 
put away from me ; and that for me to die was to play the cur 
and shirking sybarite, and desert the colors on the eve of the de- 
cisive fight." 

His marriage, it may be remarked in passing, seems to have 
been a very happy ono, his wife endearing herself very greatly, 
not to her husband alone, but to his parents and his friends. 

At another time he writes : "I have that peculiar and delicious 
sense of being born again in an expurgated edition which belongs 
to convalescence. " One of his letters to Sidney Colvin contains 
the following : 

"I hope heartily you will survive me, and do not doubt it. 
There are seven or eight people it is no part of my scheme in life 
to survive — yet if I could but heal me of my bellowses I could 
have a jolly life — I have it even now, when I can work and stroll 
a little, as I have been doing till this cold. I have so many things 
to mako life sweet to me, it seems a pity I can not have that other 
one thing — health. But tbo you will be angry to hear it, I believe, 
for myself at least, what is is best. I believe it all through my 
worst days, and I am not ashamed to profess it now. " 

The beginning of Stevenson's prosperity came in 1883 with the 
publication of "Treasure Island." After it had appeared as a 
serial in Young 1 folks, an offer was made to him of ,£100 for the 
book rights. He writes home as follows : 

" My dearest people — I have had a great piece of news. There 
has been offered for ' Treasure Island ' — how much do you sup- 
pose ? I believe it would be an excellent jest to keep the answer 
till my next letter. For two cents I would do so. Shall I ? Any- 
way, I'll turn the page first. No — well — a £100, all alive, O! 
A hundred jingling, tingling, golden, minted quid. Is not this 
wonderful ? " 

He signed this, "Your loving and ecstatic son. Treasure 
Eilaan. " Four years later an offer was made to him (and re- 
fused) of £2. 000 a year to contribute a weekly article to an Ameri- 
can journal. 

References to his own literary work are generally made in a 
sportive and racy way. Mr. Colvin lost some of Stevenson 's manu- 
script, and here is the way in which the latter wrote about the loss : 

"My dear Colvin, Fous ne me gombrennez pas. Angry with 



you? No. Is the thing lost ? Well, so be it. There is one mas 
terpiece fewer in the world. The world can ill spare it. but I, 
sir, I (and here I strike my hollow bosom so that it resounds) 1 
am full of this sort of bauble ; I am made of it ; it conies to me. 
sir, as the desire to sneeze comes upon poor ordinary devils on 
cold days, when they should be getting out of bed and into their 
horrid cold tubs by the light of a seven-o'clock candle, with the 
dismal seven-o'clock frost flowers all over the window." 

Henley wrote him criticizing his poem on "Our Lady of the 
Snows," and here is Stevenson's response : 

"My dear Henley — Heavens! have I done the like? 'Clarify 
and strain,' indeed? 'Make it like Marvell, ' no less. I'll tell 
you what — you may go to the devil; that's what I think. 'Be 
eloquent, ' is another of your pregnant suggestions. I can not 
sufficiently thank you for that one. Portrait of a person about to 
be eloquent at the request of a literary friend. You seem to for- 
get, sir, that rime is rime, sir, and — go to the devil. 

"I'll try to improve it. but I shan't be able to — oh. go to the 
devil. 

"Seriously, you're a cool hand. And then you have the brass 
to ask me why ' my steps went one by one' ? Why ? Powers of 
man ! to rime with sun, to be sure. Why else could it be? And 
you yourself have been a poet '. G-r-r-r-r-r ! I'll never be a poet 
any more. Men are so d — d ungrateful and captious, I declare I 
could weep. " 

There seems to have been a fondness in his heart — akin to 
his love of buccaneers and growing perhaps out ot his physical 
weakness — for "swear-words " such as appear in the above. One 
of his remarks about his own work — which The Academy thinks 
might stand as his epitaph — was : "Well. I did my damdest any- 
how." And as early as 1S79 he was writing to Mr. Gosse from 
Edinburgh : 

"My fellow creatures are electing school boards here in the 
midst of the ages. It is very composed of them. I can't think 
why they do it, nor why I have written a real letter. If you write 
a real letter back, damme, I'll try to correspond with you — a 
thing unknown in this age. It is a consequence of the decay of 
faith ; we can not believe that the fellow will be at the pains to 
read us. " 

His comments upon his contemporaries are at times very free, 
but always kind and just and never betraying the slightest envy. 
Here is what he wrote in 1S90 about Kipling : 

"Kipling is by far the most promising young man who has ap- 
peared since — ahem — I appeared. He amazes me by his precocity 
and various endowment. But he alarms me by his copiousness 
and haste. He should shield his fire with both haods 'and draw 
up all his strength and sweetness in one ball.' ('Draw all his 
strength and all his sweetness up into one ball ' ? I can not re- 
member Marvel's words.) So the critics have been saying to me. 
but I was never capable of — and surely never guilty of — such a 
debauch of production. At this rate his works will soon fill the 
habitable globe ; and surely he was armed for better conflicts than 
these succinct sketches and flying leaves of verse? I look on, I 
admire, I rejoice for myself ; but in a kind of ambition we all 
have for our tongue and literature I am wounded. If 1 had this 
man's fertility and courage, it seems to me I could heave a pyra- 
mid. Well, we begin to be the old fogies now ; and it was high 
time something rose to take our places. Certainly Kipling has 
. the gifts ; the fairy godmothers were all tipsy at his christening. 
What will he do with them?" 

To Barrie he writes : 

"'The Little Minister' ought to have ended badly ; weall know 
it did ; and we are infinitely grateful to you for the grace and 
good feeling with which you lied about it. If you had told the 
truth, I for one could never have forgiven you. " 

And again to Barrie : 

"There are two of us now that the Shirra might have patted on 
the head. And please do not think when I seem thus to bracket 
myself with you that I am wholly blinded with vanity. Jess is 
beyond my frontier line ; I could not touch her skirt ; I have no 
such glamour of twilight on my pen. I am a capable artist ; but it 
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begins to look to me as if you were a man of genius. Take care 
of yourself for my sake." 

Readers of " Margaret Ogilvy " will remember how indignant 
Barrie made his mother by insisting on his own inferiority to 
Stevenson. 

Of Balzac he wrote as follows : 

"Were you to reread some Balzac, as I have been doing, it 
would greatly help to clear your eyes. He was a man who never 
found his method. An inarticulate Shakespeare, smothered under 
forcible-feeble detail. It is astounding to the riper mind how 
bad he is, how feeble, how untrue, how tedious ; and, of course, 
when he surrendered to his temperament, how good and power- 
ful. And yet never plain nor clear. He could not consent to be 
dull, and thus became so. He would leave nothing undeveloped, 
and thus drowned out of sight of land amid the multitude of cry- 
ing and incongruous details. There is but one art — to omit! O 
if I knew how to omit, I would ask no other knowledge. A man 
who knew how to omit would make an 'Iliad ' of a daily paper. 

"Your definition of seeing is quite right. It is the first part of 
omission to be partly blind. Artistic sight is judicious blindness. 
Sam Bough (the painter) must have been a jolly blind old boy. 
He would turn a corner, look for one half or quarter minute, and 
then say, 'This'll do, lad.' Down he sat. there and then, with 
whole artistic plan, scheme of color, and the like, and began by 
laying a foundation of powerful and seemingly incongruous color 
on the block. He saw, not the scene, but the water-color sketch. 
Every artist by sixty should so behold nature. Where does he 
learn that? In the studio, I swear. He goes to nature for facts, 
relations, values — material ; as a man, before writing an histori- 
cal novel, reads up memoirs. But it is not by reading memoirs 
that he has learned the selective criterion. He has learned that 
in the practise of his art; and he will never learn it well, but 
when disengaged from the ardent struggle of immediate represen- 
tation, of realistic and ex-jacto art. He learns it in the crystalli- 
zation of day-dreams ; in changing, not in copying, fact ; in the 
pursuit of the ideal, not in the study of nature. These temples 
of art are, as you say, inaccessible to the realistic climber. It is 
not by looking at the sea that you get 

'The multitudinous seas incarnadine,' 
nor by looking at Mont Blanc that you find 

'And visited all nights by troops of stars.' 

A kind of ardor of the blood is the mother of all this ; and accord- 
ing as this ardor is swayed by knowledge and seconded by craft, 
the art expression flows clear, and significance and charm, like a 
moon rising, are born above the barren juggle of mere symbols." 

He has some severe things to say about the public and about 
popularity. Writing to Henry James— who, as we all know, despite 
his fine literary workmanship, is far from being popular — Steven- 
son writes : " Lord, what a silly thing is popularity. " Again : 

" I know that good work sometimes hits ; but with my hand on 
my heart, I think it is by accident. And I know also that good 
work must succeed at last ; but that is not the doing of the public ; 
they are only shamed into silence or affectation. I do not write 
for the public ; I write for money, a nobler deity ; and most of all 
for myself, not perhaps any more noble, but both more intelligent 
and nearer home. " 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse wrote to the effect that he was in love 
with stagnation. In a letter in reply, too long to quote in full, 
Stevenson gave rein to a freak of fancy and offered to exchange 
identities with Monkhouse, inasmuch as he (Stevenson) was not 
in love with repose and yet had to indulge in it, being too weak 
to walk, too blind to read, not allowed to speak aloud, and likely 
soon, by lack of anything to eat, to give up eating. He specu- 
lates whether, in exchanging souls, they will have to exchange 
religions, wonders how they shall like each other's remorses, etc. 
Then he continues : 

"Seriously, do you like to repose? Ye gods, I bate it. I never 
rest with any acceptation ; I do not know what people mean who 
say they like sleep, and that damned bedtime which, since long 
ere I was breeched, has rung a knell to all my day's doings and 
beings. And when a man, seemingly sane, tells me he has 'fallen 



in love with stagnation ' I can only say to him, 'You will never 
be a pirate ! ' This may not cause any regret to Mrs. Monkhouse, 
but in your own soul it will clang hollow — think of it! Never! 
After all boyhood's aspirations and youth's immoral day-dreams, 
you are condemned to sit down, grossly draw your chair to the 
fat board, and be a beastly Burgess till you die. Can it be? Is 
there not some escape, some furlough from the moral law, some 
holiday jaunt contrivable into a better land? Shall we never 
shed blood? This prospect is too grey. 

Here lies a man who never did 
Anything but what he was bid ; 
Who lived his life in paltry ease. 
And died of commonplace disease. 

To confess plainly, I had intended to spend my life (or any 
leisure I might have from piracy upon the high seas) as the leader 
of a great horde of irregular cavalry, devastating whole valleys, 
lean still, looking back, see myself in many favorite attitudes; 
signaling for a boat from my pirate-ship with a pocket-handker- 
chief, I at the jetty end, and one or two of my bold blades keep- 
ing the crowd at bay ; or else turning in the saddle to look back 
at my whole command (some five thousand strong) following me 
at the hand gallop up the road out of the burning valley ; this 
last by moonlight. " 

In a letter to one of bis closest friends, Mr. Jenkins, he touches 
on his religious views as follows : 

"Yes, if I could believe in the immortality business, the world 
would indeed be too good to be true ; but we were put here to do 
what service we can for honor and not for hire ; the sods cover 
us, and the worm that never dies, the conscience, sleeps well at 
last ; these are the wages, besides what we receive so lavishly 
day by day ; and they are enough for a man who knows his only 
frailty and sees all things in the proportion of reality. The soul 
of piety was killed long ago by the idea of reward. Nor is hap- 
piness, whether eternal or temporal, the reward that mankind 
seeks. Happinesses are but the wayside campings; his soul is 
the journey ; he was born for the struggle, and only tastes his life 
in effort and on the condition that he is opposed. How then is 
such a creature, so fiery, so pugnacious, so made up of discontent 
and aspiration, and such noble and uneasy passions — how can he 
be rewarded but by rest ? " 

He finally admits that this rest may be called God ; and it is 
worth while rereading in this connection the prayer which he wrote 
a short time before his death, for the use of his Samoan household : 

" We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, folk of many 
families and nations, gathered together in the peace of this roof ; 
weak men and women, subsisting under the covert of Thy pa- 
tience. 

" Be patient still ; suffer us yet a little longer — with our broken 
purposes of good, and our idle endeavors against evil — suffer us 
a little longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day come when 
these must be taken, have us play the man under affliction. Be 
with our friends ; be with ourselves. Go with each of us to rest ; 
if any awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching ; and 
when the day returns to us, our sun and comforter, call us up with 
morning faces and with morning hearts — eager to labor, eager to 
be happy, if happiness shall be our portion — and if the day be 
marked for sorrow, strong to endure it. 

" We thank Thee and praise Thee ; and in the words of Him to 
whom this day is sacred, close our oblation." 



An Untranslated Gem from Goethe.— A subscriber 
in far-away Nicaragua writes to us as follows : 

" Editor of Thk Literary Digest : Oh ! I could beat you with 
a stick ! And what names I would like to call you ! For printing 
in your issue of September q, p. 308, a quotation by Macaulay of 
a most exquisite thought in German and leaving it in German. 1 ' 

The quotation referred to is in an article on "The Vitality of 
Macaulay," which we abridged from an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly (August) by Mr. H. D. Sedgwick. Jr. Macaulay's 
rooms in Florence looked out upon a court adorned with marble 
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statues placed among the orange-trees. In bis diary be wrote, " I 
never look at the statues without thinking of poor Mignon : 

Und Marmorbilden stehn and sehn mich an : 
Was bat man dir, der armes kind, gethan ? 

I know of no two lines in the world which I would sooner have 
written than those. " 

The words are those of Goethe's "Mignon," the dwarfish, unac- 
countable child whose unseemly body was the foil to a soul of 
rare beauty. Goethe, like Dante, was a master of the art of say- 
ing much in a few words, so that such passages of concentrated, 
pregnant thought as this are particularly hard to render in trans- 
lation. Perhaps the following attempt may do : 

And marble statues look to ask of me : 

What unkind deed, poor child, was done to thee ? 



A JAPANESE DESCRIPTION OF STUDENT 
LIFE IN JAPAN. 

MR. H. S. OHARA. a Japanese student in the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, gives some interesting facts about 
the life of the student in his own land. Lafcadio Hearn has said 
of the Japanese: "They are less serious, they are more happy; 
they perhaps remain the happiest people in the civilized world." 
Mr. Ohara thinks that this is in an especial degree true of the 
Japanese student. He writes in The Stanjcrd Sequoia (Palo 
Alto, November 17), and we reproduce a portion of his article 
without verbal change, not even correcting the spelling of Maz- 
zini's name : 

"They [Japanese students] are not serious, because they are 
not required to be so ; they are happy, because they have hope in 
the future, hope in their studies, hope in the blue sky, hope in the 
cherry blossoms — hope in everything. For has the Japanese 
nation not made, and is she not now making, progress such as 
the history of the past speaks nowhere of ? Were not many of the 
ministers and high officers of the government, many of the men 
in the great industries, and of the party leaders in and out of 
parliament, of bumble stock, once poor students ? In the demo- 
cratic Japan of to-day, the man with wider knowledge and better 
ability has always the chance to make himself prominent, and 
this the student knows. The ambitious student in Europe or 
America is not more ambitious than the Japanese student. The 
student in Japan is born with ambition and dies with ambition. 
He is usually a hard worker, and studies in perfect faith and with 
Dido-like sincerity. ' Read an hundred times over, and meaning 
will be itself clear, ' is a popular proverb among the students, and 
it simply teaches patience and study. 

"If you will go to Kanda or Hongo, the students' districts of 
Tokyo, at evening, and look up at the paper windows of the 
boarding-houses, you will see on the paper black shadows, now 
stooping and now lifting. This means that the owners of these 
shadows are studying for to-morrow's lessons. ' Know the exist- 
ence of to-day, but never think of to-morrow,' their proverb says. 
This means that they must finish up their studies to-day, not let 
them go until to-morrow. Progress is the idea of every student, 
and nothing is allowed to hinder that progress. 

" The teacher is regarded by the Japanese student as a second 
parent, and the relation between them is very close and warm. 
Besides the class-room work, the teacher is often consulted by the 
student about his personal matters. To the question of impor- 
tance he answers with sympathy, and to the question of lighter 
nature with a smile. The student goes to him without scruple, 
and with all manner of questions. Harmony in every way exists 
between tbem. 

"The favorite studies of the Japanese students were, until about 
twenty-five years ago, law, politics, philosophy, and medicine; 
the doctrines f Stein and Mazinni, the teachings of Montesquieu 
and Locke, having special fascination. But since then the greater 
number of the students have turned their attention to the practi- 
cal sciences — especially applied sciences. Then the most favored 
books were Bentham's 'Philosophy,' Rousseau's 'Social Con- 
tract,' Guizot's 'History of Civilization.' Mill's 'Liberty,' and 
like writings; but now, Slingo's 'Electrical Engineering,' 



Ewing's 'Steam-Engine,' and Marshal's 'Economics of Indus- 
try,' are more acceptable to them. This is due to the change in 
the social condition of the country. The Japan of twenty-five cr 
thirty years ago was busy to breathe the spiritual air of Western 
ideas, but the Japan of to-day is earnest in building up the ma- 
terial part of civilization. 

" I spoke of the boarding-house in connection with the student's 
study. In the students' districts there are hundreds of them — 
bouses of a peculiar type, quite different from those in America. 
Each house has a certain number of rooms of different sizes, and 
each house is for boy or girl students alone. Little pieces of 
wood, just at the entrances of the houses, are to be seen by the 
by-passer ; on these blocks the names of the boarders are written, 
affording convenience for location of the students. Each student 
occupies one room, which he regards as his kingdom. Here he 
eats, sleeps, studies, and dances 'kenbu.' These little rooms, 
with their closets and paper windows, differ in price according to 
position ; the sunny room, which the disciples of Diogenes very 
likely will prefer, is higher, while the dark and cold room, best 
fitted for the would-be hot-headed politician, is lower. 

"The student is generally well treated throughout the country 
— is even regarded as belonging to a privileged class. Every 
government official, professor, man of industry, and, in truth, 
every man belonging to the better class of society thinks it an 
honorable thing to have two or three students in his house, and 
to help them in their education ; very often he buys their books, 
pays their tuition, and gives them board and room, not treating 
them as helpers, but as his'Shosei,' or students. I know a law- 
yer in Tokyo who has fourteen students in his house, helping each 
of them in every possible way. His house itself is very much like 
a boarding-school. The students in Germany are much re- 
spected, and it is said well treated, but surely not so well as in 
the Flower Land. In the houses, before the shops, on the streets, 
even in the chop-houses, the student gets the best. This is be- 
cause the people are interested in the makers of the next genera- 
tion, anxious to have the coming Japan greater and brighter than 
the Japan of to-day. 

"The German student uses a peculiar lamp, called in thiscoun- 
try the 'student lamp.' In Japan, not the lamp only, but cloth- 
ing, shoes, hats, pipes, almost everything used by the student, 
is different from that used by other classes. One thing which 
attracts the attention of foreigners is the badge worn on the hat, 
each school having its distinctive one. The students of the gov- 
ernment schools are in uniform, and the uniforms again differ 
among the different schools. 

"Curious things with the Japanese students are the Ginsbi. the 
recital of poems, and the Kenbu, the sword dance. The poems 
sung are usually the patriotic ones, the dances performed the en- 
thusiastic ones. In the lobbies of the schools very often, while 
the students are waiting for the next recitation, one will chance 
to sing an excitable poem ; whereupon the whole mass joins in at 
the chorus, while others of them leap upon the benches and dance 
the Kenbu. They lean much toward intellectual contests, and 
the annual debate between the six great law schools of Tokyo is 
a most exciting thing in student circles. In the ball of one of the 
law schools, amid the applause of thousands, young Ciceros and 
Demosthenes with black bair and almond eyes deliver senator- 
like orations. Usually these contests are presided over by one of 
the prominent speakers of parliament. 

"The Japanese students are athletic; they understand what 
Juvenal meant by saying, 'Mens sana in corpore sano. ' Their 
most popular sports are wrestling, fencing, track games, and 
baseball ; swimming is one of the best of summer, and there are 
a number of swimming-schools on the bank of Okawa. But most 
popular of all Japanese student sports is boat-racing. Each col- 
lege or academy has its boat club, and is most enthusiastic in its 
hope for victory. " 



Ouida on English Books of the Day.— Ouida. with 
her wonted impetuosity and strong language, takes a tilt at some 
of the failings of present-day literature in England. Referring to 
the recent talk about forming an English Academy upon the lines 
of the Academie franfatie, she says that the English temper is 
not academic, and that Englishmen are too indifferent to purity 
and elegance of language to make such an institution possible. 
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"The well of English undefiled is sadly muddy nowadays," she 
says ( The Fortnightly Review, November), "and any roaring 
screamer of English or American slang is as welcome to those 
who call themselves critics as tho he wrote like Matthew Arnold 
or John Morley." There is an "enormous increase in the issue of 
rubbish of all kinds." She continues : 

"The number of volumes which pour annually from the English 
press is, at the present hour, appalling. One house alone pro- 
duces, in number, enough volumes for the whole trade. Why are 
these volumes, usually worthless, ever produced? Why do the 
circulating libraries accept them ? Who reads them ? Who buys 
them? Why does one see in the lists of London 'remainders' 
the announcement of volumes originally published at six, eight, 
ten, twelve shillings, to be sold second-hand, perfectly new and 
uncut, at the miserable prices of two shillings, eighteen-pence, 
one shilling, and even sixpence. ' Among these is sometimes a 
work of real and scholarly worth, which it is painful to see thus 
sacrificed, but rarely ; for it is rarely that such a work is now 
issued in London. Where is this to end? With whom does the 
fault of it lie? Some one, I suppose, must gain by such an insane 
method of overproduction, but I can not see who it can possibly 
be. One well-known publisher tells me that he must issue books 
thus, or starve. He is not in danger of bodily starvation, but the 
public is mentally starved by such a system. ... I read few 
English books of the day myself, I prefer the literatures of other 
countries ; but it pains me to see such a deluge of worthless ver- 
bosity pour from London lanes and London streets where print- 
ing-presses of yore worked for Addison and Goldsmith, Thackeray 
and Arthur Helps. 

"If this stream of pseudo-literature, rarely defiled, is not 
stopped, it will carry away and swamp all true English literature 
under it, as a moving bog covers flocks and pastures, cottages 
and country seats. I have asked several London publishers why 
it is allowed to go on ; their answers are evasive and contradic- 
tory. They assert that most of the volumes published are paid 
for by the authors ; that they themselves must publish something, 
or cease to exist as a trade ; and that the public does not know 
good from bad, so it does not matter what is printed. " 



WHAT IS REAL EDUCATION? 

A SYMPOSIUM on the subject u What It Is to Be Educated " 
appears in The Chautauguan (October). Four college 
presidents, two widely known clergymen and writers, two promi- 
nent business men, and two women of national reputation are 
represented; and their views, while divergent in some respects, 
are interesting and fairly representative. 

The following is President Arthur T. Hadley's reply : 

"i. What do you consider the chief characteristics distinguish- 
ing the educated from the uneducated person? 

"Breadth of view. A good general education should give a 
man broad views of life as a whole. A good technical education 
should give him broad views of his profession. 

"a. What special advantages does the college-trained man gain 
over the self-made man, so-called? 

" He tends to get the experience of other men and other ages in 
better proportion of the results of his own experience. 

"3. How may a person best make up for the lack of a college 
training? 

"By dealing with large things, whether in business, in society, 
in art, or in literature. 

"4. How would you differentiate the education of woman from 
that of man ? 

"The general education of the two should, it seems to me, be 
nearly similar. The technical education will necessarily, in the 
present stage of civilization, be, in the majority of cases, widely 
different." , 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale says : 

"t. An educated man understands the language of his time. 
He knows how and where to find the facts he needs. He is not, 
very likely, informed on many of the infinite number of facts. 
But he can understand those who know and he knows where to 
find them. 



"2. As colleges go, the college-trained man has no advantage 
over the self-trained man, so called, unless he have had an earlier 
start 

"4. Woman's life is more at home than man's, or should be. 
Her physical strength, on the whole, is not so great as his. J 
woman will always be glad if she can readily adapt herself to new 
relations in life. She has, perhaps, as things go. not so ready a 
choice of the place she will live in as her husband. The essential 
point — not referred to in your questions — is that Education is the 
important matter, and Instruction — the pouring in of facts — is 
comparatively unimportant." 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of the International 
Council of Women, Indianapolis, says with regard to the educa- 
tion of her own sex : 

"In fundamentals I would not differentiate the education of 
woman from that of man at all. I think what > good for the 
development of mental fiber in one sex is equally good for the 
development of the same fiber in the other. In advanced educa- 
tion I would differentiate woman's education from that of man 
by giving her more of history and philosophy. I would give her 
more history because she will get less of the value of history 
through her contact with life than man will through his. I would 
give her more philosophy for three reasons : First, her habits of 
life will probably give her more time in loneliness, which to the 
untrained mind is almost certain to induce a habit of day-dream- 
ing and mental idling. Second, the habit of mind induced by 
philosophical study results in larger patience and surer fortitude, 
qualities which women particularly need. Third, as her life is 
likely to be given to details, and to the details of relatively small 
matters, she needs the horizon and inspiration derived from con- 
sidering large general questions, such as those which are the sub- 
ject of philosophy. Practically I would differentiate her educa- 
tion by giving ber more natural sciences, that her more limited 
contact with human life may be supplied by quick perception of 
the relationships and resources of nature." 



NOTES. 

Anfnt the remarkable " Dumas Discovery," a subscriber writes that ho 
read "Sultanetta" in French some years ago. It was published by Michel 
Levy, Paris. 

Announcement is made of the marriage of Mr. Hamlin Garland, on No- 
vember 18, to Miss Zulime Taft, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don Carlos Taft, 
of Hanover, Kansas. 

The critics almost without exception recognize the remarkable ability* 
of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson's book on "Women and Economics," 
which is making a decided sensation in London. 

Twelve different r'ditions-de-luxe of "David Harnm," in morocco, calf, 
levant, etc., are to be published this autum. It has lately been suggested 
that horse-hide would be the most appropriate covering. 

Professor Chari.fr Eliot Norton calls the attention to the fact that 
we were in error in assuming that the recently published " Letters of Emer- 
son to a Friend," lately reviewed in these columns, were addressed to him- 
self, nor have any of them been previously published in the magazines. 

Dr. Ali<~e B. Stockham, of Chicago, has just written and published a 
brochure called " Parenthood." which in smaller compass and more general 
language gives the outline of her interesting and elevating theory of the 
sex relations, dealt with more fully and specifically in that rarely fine book, 
" Karezza." 

Noteworthy proof of the stability of Dickens's hold upon popular taste 
is to be found in the new editions of his works appearing this year — the 
twenty-ninth since his death. Five editions have been published or are in 
press. These include the " Gadshill," the " Victoria," and The Daily News 
editions, the " Temple " pocket edition, and the *' New Century "edition, also 
of pocket si/,e. As all of the Dickens copyrights have not yet expired, only 
those editions published by authority of Messrs. Chapman & Hall are ab- 
solutely complete. A new card game called ''Characters from Dickens" 
has lately been compiled by Mrs. Olivia Dealy. Each of sixty cards bears 
the name of some character, and under the name questions concerning the 
character. 

Mr. John Blair's presentation of the realistic drama of the Spanish play- 
wright Echegaray at the Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on November 14, was 
the initial performance in the series of five monthly modern plays of which 
we have already spoken in these columns. The attempt to give plays of a 
high order, representing the best a'tainment of the modern drama in Eng- 
land and the Continent, deserves the support and cooperation of all lovers 
of the serious drama, and apparently the undertaking will be a success from 
the artistic and financial standpoint. The performance, whilenot to be com- 
pared in intrinsic interest with Mr. Blair's presentation of "Ghosts'* last 
spring, is spoken of favorably by the metropolitan critics. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 




THE MULTI PHONE. 

' I 'HIS name has been given bva French inventor, M. Dussaud, 
* to a simple apparatus for magnifying the sound from a 
telephone or a phonograph. It consists, as the description given 
below will show, merely of a small resonance chamber connecting 
directly on one side with 
the vibrating diaphragm 
of the telephone or pho- 
nograph and opening on 
the other into a speaking- 
trumpet like that ordina- 
rily used with the phono- 
graph. By the interposi- 
tion of this resonance 
box, the sound is greatly 
increased. The inven- 
tor's loud-speaking tele- 
phone, a previous device 
along the same lines, was 
recently described in 
these columns. The fol- 
lowing descriptive article 

is'a translation from La Nature (Pari*, November 9), to which 
the original was contributed by M. J. Laffargue. Says the 
writer : 

"M. Dussaud has invented a little apparatus to which be has 
given the name of 'multiphone, ' because it serves to multiply the 
sounds of the telephone and phonograph, so that they may be 
heard at a greater distance, or by a greater number of persons, 
or by persons who are hard of bearing. This apparatus was ex- 
hibited recently by M. Laborde to the Academy of Medicine. 

"Fig. 2 (No. 1) shows the arrangement adopted for the appli- 
cation of the multiphone to the telephone. At B is the coil of 
the receiving telephone, and at P the vibrating plate. The 
sonorous receiver At constitutes the multiphone, which collects 
the vibrations of the air from both sides of the vibrating plate. 
These vibrations are transmitted to a point £ where may be fixed 
an arrangement for applying the ear directly, or a trumpet C. 
We have been present at several experiments made under these 
conditions, and the sound was clear and strong. It is certain that 
the multiphone will enable persons hard of hearing to use the 
telephone. 

"M. Dussaud seeks to utilize the multiphone for partially deaf 
persons who desire to visit the theater. It would be possible to 



Fjg. i. — The .Multiphone affixed to the 
Membrane of a Phonograph. 




Fit;, a.— Applications of the Multiphone to Telephone and Phonograph. 

instal in every theater a number of devices of this kind connected 
to the microphones of a theatrophone [theatrical telephone]. 
Persons hard of bearing could thus follow the play with ease. 

"Fig. 1 shows us the multiphone placed on the membrane of a 
phonograph, and Fig. 2 (No. 2) shows the details. At C is the 
sonorous receptacle of the multiphone ; it has no bottom, for the 



membrane of the phonograph i:;elf forms the bottom. This re- 
ceptacle has a small opening, O, to allow the style of the dia- 
phragm to pass. The multiphone i.. first fastened with cement 
under the reproducing diaphragm of t' e phonograph. Then the 
support P is placed on the slide ch with the piece S ; th mouth 
E, connected with a second amplifying trumpet CA, i: placed 
above the tube 7*. to which it i:, connected by rubber tubing <.a 
Now if we work the phonograph, the diaphngm, as in the ordi- 
nary case, acts by its upper face to send sound-waves into its 
trumpet, of which only the base is seen in our diagram. The 
multiphone C, at the same time, col'ecis the vibration; - of the 
lower face of the diaphr. .gm, and sends them by way of the tube 
and the opening jTinto the seconci trumpet CA. 

"These experiment. - , whose aim is to augment in agrer.t degree 
the power of the sounds emitted by the phonograph, . . . are 
very conclusive and easy to utilize. They enable deaf people to 
use the phonograph. In this way M. Dussaud has added another 
to the series of inventions undertaken bH.im for the relief of this 
infirmity ; he has succeeded in operating under the most satisfac- 
tory conditions, acoustic lenses, the microphonograph, and the 
loud-speaking telephone." — Translation made /or The Liifh- 
ary Digest. 



THE CENTENARY OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

ON June 22. 1799, the first standard meter was constructed in 
France, and the metric system of weights and measure- 
ments, which has since made such strides, was formally adopted 
by the French republican government. This system, whose 
basis, the meter, was originally taken as .0000001 of the distance 
from the poles to the equator, altho not in popular use in English- 
speaking countries, is even here the accepted standard for purely 
scientific work. In this age of centennial celebrations it is strange 
that scientific men seem to have allowed this anniversary to pass 
unnoticed. This neglect has attracted the notice of M. Jacques 
Boyer, who has endeavored to make up for it by an elaborate 
illustrated article in Revue Encyclopedique (October 7), in which 
he gives a thorough history of the origin and adoption of the 
metric system, its gradual spread through the world, and its pres- 
ent status. 

The metric system, M. Boyer tells us, was by no means the 
first attempt to unify systems of measurement, at least in France. 
Charlemagne decreed that a uniform system of measurement 
should be used throughout his empire, and his example was fol- 
lowed by many of his successors: yet in 161 1, in the east of 
France alone, no less than eight different kinds of standard feet 
were commonly in use. In 1670, Abbe Mouton, an astronomer 
of Lyons, proposed to use the minute, or sixtieth part of a degree 
of the meridian, as a rational unit of measurement ; but he died 
without putting his idea into practise. This was done by Prof. 
Jean Picard. who measured an arc of the meridian near Paris. 
M. Boyer goes on to say : 

"Above all — a remarkable thing - for that epoch — he indicated 
the means of finding again, at pleasure, the length of the meas- 
ure that he used, by referring it to that of the simple pendulum 
which beats seconds at Paris. Thus, he declares, 'if this meas- 
ure should go the way of all the ancient measures of which naught 
remains but the name, we could regain it from an original, which, 
being taken from nature itself, must be invariable and universal." 
The scientific principle on which the metric system rests was dis- 
covered. Little remained to reach the definite conception of the 
meter — a more exact knowledge of the earth's figure, and more 
perfect geodesic methods. " 

M. Boyer proceeds to relate at length how this knowledge was 
finally attained. In 17-51 scientists sent by the Academy of 
Sciences measured an arc of the meridian in Peru: in 1790a 
decree introduced by Talleyrand was adopted by the National 
Assembly, authorizing the appointment of a commission which in 
the following year reported in favor of the meter. After renewed 
measurements of the meridian in various parts of the earth's sur- 
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face, and the assemblage of an international convention called by 
the French Government, the length of the unit was definitely set- 
tled, and the whole system of weights and measures that depends 
on this unit was perfected. In 1799 a platinum standard meter 
was forged by the metallurgist Jannetti. The change in standards 
was attended with much popular interest. Rules were issued for 
memorizing the new metric names (the " republican measures" 
as they were called), and the caricaturists were busy with them 
as well. M. Boyer quotes a series of French mnemonic verses 
which he thinks may have done much to popularize the new sys- 
tem. The metric weights and measures, however, remained en- 
tirely French till within recent years, the aim of its originators 
to found an international system not being realized. Its progress 
among other nations is thus chronicled by M. Boyer : 

"About the time when the metric system was finally established 
in France, it was adopted by Belgium, Holland, and Greece. In 
lib", we find a proposition introduced into the House of Commons 
to investigate the propriety of its establishment in England. 
Shortly afterward Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Belgium, and 
France signed the Monetary Convention of 1865 — a first step 
toward the unification so greatly desired, and in the following 
year the United States recognized the meter as a legal measure." 

In 1867 the International Geodesic Commission advised the 
construction of a new international standard meter, to be used 
by all the countries of Europe. A conference was called by 
France, but it was a failure, owing to the Franco-German war. 
It reassembled in 1872 and at its instance an elaborate series of 
experiments on standards of measurement were undertaken. Fi- 
nally, on May 20, 1875, the celebrated metric convention was 
signed at Paris by the representatives of sixteen countries : Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Argentina, Denmark, the United States, 
France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Sweden-Norway. Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Venezuela. At this meeting it was also agreed 
to maintain at common expense an International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, with headquarters at Paris, to be directed 
by an international committee under the authority of a general 
conference. The committee has met regularly, and the confer- 
ence has held two sessions, in 1889 and 1895. M. Boyer gives us 
some idea of the work of the International Bureau by describing 
some of the elaborate apparatus that it bad established for the 
comparison and determination of standards. He closes with an 
account of the remarkable work of the American physicist. Pro- 
fessor Michelson, in connection with the bureau— a work for 
which be was specially selected and summoned tp Paris, on ac- 
count of his reputation in this particular line. Says the author : 

"The American scientist has succeeded, by using ingenious 
processes into whose details we can not enter here, in comparing 
the fundamental basis of the metric system with a natural unit, 
the wave-length of the red light of cadmium. This unit depends 
only on the properties of atoms and of the ether. It seems then, 
according to the author's opinion, to be one of the most fixed 
standards in all nature. His delicate experiments have given 
him as an average, as the value of one meter, 1.553, 164 wave- 
lengths of this radiation in air at 15° C. and 76 centimeters of 
pressure. Thus we may now assert that if all standard scales 
should be destroyed in a cataclysm, we should be in a position, 
by taking up Michelson's problem in inverse order, to reconsti- 
tute all the units of the metric system from the data given in his 
paper alone. The French astronomers of the eighteenth century 
were not mistaken, then, in regard to the future of the meter, 
when they gave to it this proud motto: "For all time and for all 
peoples.' " — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



tion with transportation problems. Steam -plows are also to be 
tried in entrenching works. Armored trains have also been given 
more attention than has hitherto been the custom, which, while 
not exactly a success, have at times been of considerable service. 
The question of portable fortifications is receiving most earnest 
thought, and will quite probably result in something new in this 
direction. The developments of present wars are worth the at- 
tention of the mechanic." The following description of one of 
the British armored trains, taken from the London Industries 
and Iron, is interesting in this connection : "Each train consists 
of a powerful engine, three 20-ton iron trucks, a water-tank, and 
van. The sides of the trucks have been raised about six feet 
higher than the ordinary level, with half-inch boiler-plates. The 
sides are loop-holed with horizontal slits, so that the men inside 
the trucks can either use their rifles or Maxims with as near an 
approach to safety to themselves as it is possible to secure. Each 
vehicle is calculated to hold fifty or sixty men comfortably, and 
the whole train is painted in the regular khaki color. The armor- 
ing of the engine has greatly increased its bulk, but special care 
has been taken to make it as impregnable as possible. Both 
driver and fireman will be completely covered from view, and in- 
structions are conveyed by bell signals. The engine is fitted in 
front with the 'Valiant' steam-pumping engine, taking steam 
from the locomotive boiler. A hose is attached of sufficient 
length to enable water to be taken in from rivers or other sources 
of supply that may be passed on the journey. It may be re- 
marked that pumping-engines of this pattern were used in the 
Sudan campaigns for supplying the troops with water, each pump 
being capable of delivering 1,200 gallons of water per hour 
through even three or four miles of hose pipe. With a view to 
allowing the troops free scope for action, the trucks are mar- 
shaled in front and rear of the engine and tender. The latter is 
a capacious vehicle, capable of carrying a large stock. " 



Mechanical Appliances in the African War.— 

The role of mechanics in the present South African war is daily 
becoming an important one. Says The Railway and Engineer- 
ing Review : "The South African imbroglio is developing some 
points of interest to the mechanic. A large number of traction 
engines have been shipped from England for service in connec- 



WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY RECOMMENDED 
FOR THE NAVY. 

THE experts appointed by the Navy Department to test the 
availability of the Marconi system of space-telegraphy for 
use on vessels of war have handed in their report, which has just 
been made public. The experiments have already been described 
in The Literary Digest. The experts, Lieut. -Com. J. T. New- 
ton, Lieut. J. B. Blish, and Lieut. F. K. Hill, highly commend 
the system in spite of the fact that Marconi's instruments were 
brought to this country only for reporting the yacht race and were 
not those successfully used in long-distance naval wcrk in Europe. 
We give below portions of the report as published in Electricity , 
New York. The commission reports that the system is well 
adapted for use in squadron-signaling under conditions of rain, 
fog, darkness, and speed. Wind, fog, and other weather condi- 
tions do not affect transmission, altho dampness may lessen range, 
rapidity, and accuracy by impairing insulation. The report con- 
tinues : 

" We have no data as to the effects of rolling and pitching, but 
excessive vibration at high speed apparently produced no bad 
effect on the instruments, and we believe the working of the sys- 
tem would be very little affected by the motion of the ship. 

"The accuracy is good within the working ranges. Cipher and 
important signals may be repeated back to the sendibg-station, 
if necessary, to insure absolute accuracy. 

"When ships are close together (less than 400 yards) adjust- 
ments easily made of the instruments are necessary. 

"The greatest distance that messages were exchanged with the 
station at Navesink was 16.5 miles. This distance was exceeded 
considerably during the yacht races, when a more efficient set of 
instruments was installed there." 

On this point the following comment is made by Electricity : 

"It will at once be remarked that 16^ miles, the greatest dis- 
tance over which a message was sent, is only about one half 'he 
distance over which despatches were transmitted during the Frit* 
ish naval maneuvers last summer. This is accounted for by Mr. 
Marconi by the fact that the instruments installed at the Nave- 
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sink Highlands Lighthouse were of an antiquated pattern and 
only intended for short-distance demonstrations. " 

As reported in the previous article in these columns, the inter- 
ference of a second simultaneous message from an outside source 
was shown to be a complete obstacle to the proper receipt of the 
first. Says the commission : 

"When two transmitters are sending at the same time, all the 
receiving wires within range receive the impulses from transmit- 
ters, and the tapes, altho unreadable, show unmistakably that 
such double sending is taking place. 

"In every case, under a great number of varied conditions, the 
attempted interference was complete. Mr. Marconi, altho he 
stated to the board before these attempts were made that he could 
prevent interference, never explained how nor made any attempt 
to demonstrate that it could be done. " 

On this point Mr. Marconi has already stated in a communica- 
tion to the Department that his apparatus for preventing inter- 
ference has not yet been protected by patents, and that therefore 
it could neither be used in these experiments nor explained to 
the commission. The conclusion of the report runs as follows : 

"Between large ships (heights of masts 130 and 140 feet) and a 
torpedo-boat (height of mast 45 feet) , across open water, signals 
can be read up to seven miles on the torpedo-boat and 85 miles on 
the ship. Communication might be interrupted altogether when 
tall buildings of iron framing intervene. 

"The rapidity is not greater than twelve words per minute for 
skilled operators. 

"The shock from the sending coil of wire may be quite severe 
and even dangerous to a person with a weak heart. No fatal ac- 
cidents have been recorded. 

"The liability to accident from lightning has not been ascer- 
tained. 

"The sending apparatus and wire would injuriously affect the 
compass if placed near it. The exact distance is not known and 
should be determined by experiment. 

"The system is adapted for use on all vessels of the navy, in- 
cluding torpedo-boats and small vessels, as patrols, scouts, and 
despatch -boats, but it is impracticable in a small boat. 

"For landing parties the only feasible method of use would be 
to erect a pole on shore and then communicate with the ship. 

"The system could be adapted to the telegraphic determination 
of differences of longitude in surveying. 

"The board respectfully recommends that the system be given 
a trial in the navy." 



DARK LIGHTNING. 

MUCH popular interest has recently been shown in the so- 
called "dark-lightning" flashes— flashes of lightning that 
have the usual shape and occur under the usual conditions, but 
appear black or dark instead of bright. As such flashes have not 
only been seen with the naked eye. but have many times been 
photographed, it was once thought that they must have objective 
existence ; but scientific research on the subject has now proved 
to the satisfaction of almost every one that tbey are in one case 
optical illusions and in the other the result of a curious photo- 
graphic effect. Says Prof. Elihu Thomson, writing in The Elec- 
trical World and Engineer, November 1 1 : 

"Permit me to say at the outset that 'dark lightning ' is a myth, 
due to contrast effects when seen by the eye, and to peculiarities 
of photographic- plate sensitiveness when photographed. The 
mystery as to the photography of dark flashes was cleared up a 
considerable time ago by Clayden's experiment 

"The effect is one due simply to well-known actions of a photo- 
graphic plate during exposure and development. If a plate is 
subjected to diffused light and then exposed to a bright flash, the 
flash develops and gives in tie positive a white streak. If, how- 
ever, the exposure to the flash is succeeded by the exposure to 
diffused light, dark flashes result. Those familiar with the more 
minute phenomena of the photographic plate will recognize this 
property as an old friend or enemy in a new r61e." 



open 



That the ordinary man is not quite satisfied with this explana- 
tion is shown by a letter from a correspondent in Wisconsin, that 
appears in the same issue of The Electrical World. The letter, 
which is similar to many others that are appearing in the technical 
papers, runs as follows : 

"I am sending you herewith a photographic print of a lightning 
flash taken about 9:30 P.M., August 28. 1899, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. . . . The principal interest of the plate attaches to the 
very distinct records of 
' dark lightning. ' Near 
the middle of the flash 
a small 'dark flash' 
starts off to the left and 
continues to the eartTi, 
apparently independent 
of the main flash and 
growing heavier as it 
nears the earth. Also 
near the earth on a 
white flash are several 
dark branches showing 
very distinctly. . . . 
These dark ' branches ' 
appear certainly to 
come from the white 
flash, and one would 
hardly expect the pho- 
tographic image of a 
part of a bolt of light- 
ning to reverse, and 
not the whole of it. " 




STOP 



PHUIOCKAHH OF DARK LIGHTNING. 



The whole question is 
very thoroughly treated 
in an illustrated article 
in Science (November 17), by Prof. R. W. Wood of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Professor Wood says that Clayden's ex- 
planation, altho correct itself, needs explaining. He says : 

"Mr. Clayden showed that if a plate, which had received an 
impression of a lightning flash or electric spark, was subsequently 
slightly fogged, either by exposing it to feeble diffused light or 
by leaving the lens of the camera open, the flash on development 
came out darker than the background. If, however, the plate 
was fogged before the image of the flash was impressed, it came 
out brighter than the background, as in the ordinary pictures of 
lightning. I refer to the appearance in the positive print in each 
case. This is quite different from ordinary reversal due to the 
action of a very intense light, for the order in which the lights 
are applied is a factor, and the phenomenon lies wholly in the 
region of under-exposure. I repeated Mr. Clayden's experiment, 
and obtained dark flashes without any difficulty. 

"The effect can not, however, be obtained by impressing an 
image of a filament of an incandescent lamp on a plate and sub- 
sequently fogging the plate. Clearly there is something about 
the light of the electric spark which is essential to the production 
of the reversal. It is not intensity, however, for I found it was 
impossible to obtain reversed images or bright sparks with the 
lens wide open. 

"The figure shows a series of spark images, some normal, some 
partly reversed, and others wholly reversed. The sparks are 
those of a large inductorium, with a good-sized Leyden jar in 
circuit. The sparks were all of equal intensity, but after each 
discharge the iris diaphragm of the lens was closed a little. . . . 
After exposure the plate was exposed to the light of a candle for 
a second or two and then developed. 

"In this series of pictures it will be seen that the edges of the 
bright images of the sparks are reversed, the intensity on the 
border of the image being less than at the core. As the intensity 
of the spark becomes less and less, the bright central core dwin- 
dles down to a mere thread and eventually disappears, the spark's 
image being feeble enough to reverse over its entire area. 

"This explains why the dark lightning flashes are usually rami- 
fications of the main flash. The ramifications are less brilliant 
discharges and reverse, while the main one is too bright to cause 
the effect." 
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It occurred to Professor Wood that some peculiar radiation may 
be emitted by the spark, which radiation is wanting in the light 
coming from other bodies. He succeeded in showing that the 
light of the spark does not act in the same way as the light of the 
candle, but the peculiarity did not lie in the nature of its radia- 
tion, for he found that all parts of the spectrum acted alike in this 
respect. To quote again : 

"Clearly the effect does not depend on wave length. It then 
occurred to me that the time element might enter into the prob- 
lem. The light of the spark is over in about 0.00050 of a second, 
and it did not seem impossible that a bright light of exceeding 
short duration might act quite differently on a plate from a 
weaker light of longer duration." 

This hypothesis was tested in a variety of ways, and in all of 
them Professor Wood obtained very strong evidence that the im- 
portant element in the action is the duration of the illumination. 
To cite the author's detailed accounts of these experiments is of 
course impossible here, but we quote his final conclusion, which 
is interesting, as probably settling tho "dark-lightning" question 
for good, at least in its photographic aspect : 

"We are justified in assuming that the action of an intense 
light on a plate Jor a very briej time interval decreases the 
senitiveness of the plate to tight. It is curious to contrast with 
this effect the fact that exposure to a dim light for a moment or 
two appears to increase the sensibility by doing the small amount 
of preliminary work on the molecules, which seems to be neces- 
sary before any change' can be effected that will respond to the 
developer. I am not prepared to say what the nature of the 
change effected by the flash is. Possibly some one familiar with 
the theory of sensitive emulsions can answer the question." 



METEORS THAT FAILED TO APPEAR. 

THE November meteor shower, that was expected to' be un- 
usually large this year, very generally failed to put in an 
appearance and thereby disappointed not only astronomers, but a 
very large portion of the general public as well. Elaborate prepa- 
rations had been made for observing and recording it, but these 
could be used only in a few cases. Clouds prevented observation 
over a great part of the United States, but even where the sky 
was visible few meteors were seen, and not all of these belonged 
to the expected swarm, whose members are known as "Leonids," 
because they appear to radiate from the constellation Leo. The 
largest number seen was recorded at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where 102 meteors were observed, 69 of which were Leonids. 
Says The Scientific American (November 25) : 

"Nearly all the meteors observed were faint, only a few of 
them being of the second magnitude. Most of the non-Leonids 
were scarcely discernible. In no instance did a meteor leave a 
trail visible for more than a few seconds. The Harvard observa- 
tory counted 64. but the display hardly came up to the expecta- 
tions of the astronomers. Professor Howe, of the University of 
Denver, reported that he counted 18 Leonids besides alarge num- 
ber of meteors in other portions of the sky. On November 14 
many students of Princeton stayed out long after midnight to 
observe them, and in order that all might have an opportunity of 
observing them, the bells in the town rang to wake up the stu- 
dents at one o'clock. No photographs were taken cf the few 
stray meteors which were seen. At McGill University photo- 
graphs of 156 meteors were obtained. At Lima, Peru, at half- 
past twelve o'clock on November 15, there was a strong earth- 
quake shock, but no celestial phenomena were observed. By the 
falling of an aerolite seven miles south of Crescent City, 111., a 
residence was partly wrecked, tearing away a portion of the upper 
story. The aerolite buried itself in the ground about three feet 
from the foundation of the house. 

"In England a balloon made an ascension for the purpose of 
observing the Leonid shower. The observers saw only five 
meteors, and they were obliged to make a sudden descent, as the 
balloon was drifting toward the sea. As a result two of the three 



occupants of the balloon were injured. Generally speaking, the 
European observations proved a failure, except in the Austrian 
Alps, where, on November 15, no less than 300 Leonids were seen 
and photographed. One hundred were seen at Paris, and a fair 
display at Brussels. 

"The most interesting report received from the observations in 
the United States on November 15 is a despatch, unsubstantiated 
as yet by astronomical authorities, to the effect that a large 
meteorite fell in the woods just east of Webster City. Iowa. The 
despatch said that the falling body came down with a terrific roar 
and, all seething and smoking, plowed out a hole in the ground 
50 feet square. If the report is verified, the find will be more 
than usually interesting, because, while meteorites at times fall 
to the earth, it is not known that any of the Leonids have hitherto- 
penetrated through the earth's dense atmosphere without being 
entirely consumed. " 

Why was not the swarm of Leonids on time ? To explain this 
seems not to be altogether easy. Most astronomers profess to be 
in the dark. Prof. E. C. Pickering, of Harvard, suggests in an 
interview published in the Boston Transcript (November 18). 
that the swarm passed so as to be visible in the central Pacific. 
In this case, he says, the meteors " would probably be observed 
in the Sandwich Islands, and the reports could not reach here for 
some days yet. " Reports have been received from India, how- 
ever, as well as from various parts of Europe, as has been noted 
above, and no greater number of meteors were observed there 
than here. 

Prof. W. H. Pickering, another Harvard astronomer, has a dif- 
ferent theory, which is thus set forth in the same Boston news- 
paper. It says: 

"His thesis is that the time has been wrongly computed, and 
that the shower is not due this year, but two years later, in 1901 
and possibly three years later in 190s ! To reach this conclusion. 
Professor Pickering went back to the year 902, when the first 
shower of Leonids of which there are preserved records took 
place. Every thirty-three and one-quarter years the shower re- 
occurred until 1602, that is, counting only by centuries, there were 
showers in 902, 1002, 1101, 1202, 1302, 1402, 1502, and 1602. and 
then there appears to have been a change in the orbit of the 
swarm, for instead of reappearing about one hundred years later, 
it reappeared ninety-six years later, in 1698, and since then the 
shower of Leonids has taken place, not every thirty-three years, 
as is generally supposed, but every thirty-four years. There was 
a shower in 1833, and then the statement has been repeated many 
times of late that the next was in 1866. Professor Pickering ad- 
mits that this may have been true in England, but it certainly is 
not a correct statement for America. There was a shower visible 
in 1866 in America, but it was not to be compared to the shower 
of one year later, 1867, when it may have been cloudy in England 
and therefore unnoted. And since that change in the orbit of 
the swarm in the seventeenth century it has appeared at intervals 
of thirty-four years. The error that astronomers all over the 
world have made lies in the fact that they computed from the 
early records without consulting carefully all of the statistics of 
the centuries as Professor Pickering has just done. According to- 
this statement the shower should arrive in 1901." 



Mosquitoes and Malaria in Japan.— There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. A correspondent of The Lancet writes 
to that paper as follows : "Now that the work of Major Ross has 
brought the question of the connection between mosquitoes and 
malaria so prominently under notice, it is interesting to find 
that long ago the mischief wrought by mosquitoes was suspected 
by the acute Japanese. In a little Japanese romance written (or 
translated) by J. Morris, and published in 1885, the following state- 
ment occurs: 'The Japanese declare that its [the mosquito's] 
constant attacks bring on a kind of fever; and this is by no means 
improbable, having in view the fact that this pest prepares for 
the summer campaign by a course of training on the swamps and 
marshes of the neighborhood, and inoculates whole families with 
the essences of these odoriferous hunting-grounds. If sleepless 
nights combined with repeated doses of this subtle poison were not 
to give rise to feverish symptoms, it would, indeed, be strange. "* 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



EFFECT OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON PROT- 
ESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM. 

MR. W. H. MALLOCK. author of "Is Life Worth Living?" 
has just re-stated the opinions which he gave to the world 
almost twenty years ago. to the effect that " if the Christian relig- 
ion holds its own at all in the face of secular knowledge, it is the 
Christian religion as embodied in the Church of Rome, and not 
in any form of Protestantism, that will survive in the intellectual 
contest." Further, he holds that " the outlines of the great Apol- 
ogia which Rome, as the champion of revelation, will offer to the 
human intellect, instead of being wrapped in mystery, are, for 
those who have eyes to see, day by day becoming clearer and 
more comprehensive, and that all those forces of science which 
it was once thought would be fatal to her, are now, in a way 
which constitutes one of the great surprises of history, so group- 
ing themselves as to afford her a new foundation." In elucida- 
tion of these two points he says in The Nineteenth Century (No- 
vember) : 

"And now let me sum up in as few words as possible what 
science is tending to do in the directions that have just been in- 
dicated, firstly with regard to the Bible, and secondly with regard 
to Christian doctrine. It tends to annihilate completely, in the 
eyes of every thinking man, the two great principles which are 
the foundation of what is called reformed Christianity. The first 
of these is the principle that the Bible contains in itself a clear 
indication of what Christian doctrine is, and is also its own war- 
ranty that everything which it says is true; the second is the 
principle that, if any further guide is required, we shall find it in 
the beliefs and practises of Christ's earliest followers, the funda- 
mental assumption of every school of Protestantism being that its 
own creed is that of the first Christians, given back to the light 
by the removal of the superstructures of Rome. 

" Both these principles the scientific study of history is render- 
ing, year by year, more completely untenable — indeed, we may 
say more completely unthinkable. While increasing the interest 
of the Bible in many respects, it is exhibiting the Biblical books 
as utterly incompetent, in themselves, to supply us with any sys- 
tem of coherent doctrine, or to prove it. While increasing the 
interest of the history of the Christian Church, it is showing us 
that the Christianity of Protestantism, no less than that of Rome, 
is. instead of being primitive, the gradual growth of centuries; 
and that of the simplest creed professed in the austerest of Little 
Bethels, as truly as of that which echoes under the dome and 
among the incense of St. Peter's, we may say that it resembles 
the creed of the first Christian age only as a man of fifty may 
resemble a child of five." 

Mr. Mallock instances three books — "Lux Mundi," by Canon 
Gore; "The Bible: Its Meaning and Its Supremacy," by Dean 
Farrar; and "The New Testament." by Professor Harnack — as 
representing the general drift of opinion among the Protestant 
churches, and agreeing in the conclusion that the Bible, taken 
by itself, is "no guide to true Christianity, and affords no proof 
that such and such doctrines are true." Mr. Mallock says : 

"The Dean of Canterbury, and his school, altogether reject the 
sacerdotal theory of a miracle-working priesthood. Lord Hali- 
fax, and his school, maintain not only that such a priesthood was 
ordained by Christ, and is sustained by the Holy Ghost, but also 
that its existence is essential to the life of the Christian Church, 
and that no church is a branch of the Catholic Church without it. 
Canon Gore maintains that, however scientific criticism may 
alter, in some respects, our view of the Scripture narrative, it 
does nothing whatever to weaken the evidences of Christ's divin- 
ity. He gives us to understand, it is true, that when he speaks 
of scientific criticism, he means such criticism when uninfluenced 
by an animus against Christianity. We will, therefore, compare 
his views with those of a critic as religious as himself— a critic, 
moreover, who joins with Canon Gore in-declaring that scientific 



criticism, as applied to the New Testament, is by no means, as 
many suppose, 'increasingly radical' in its results. Professor 
Harnack (tor it is he I allude to) declares that it does nothing to 
alter 'the main lineaments of the personality of Christ, and the 
true point of His sayings.' But what, when he says this, does 
Professor Harnack mean? He means, as we find on referring to 
another passage, that this scientific criticism, which be regards 
as so undestructive, has destroyed at all events our belief in three 
things — the miraculous birth of Christ, His resurrection, and His 
ascension. What shall we say, then, of any Protestant doctrine 
of agreement — of the claim that any living authority is present 
within the Protestant Church which preserves Christian doctrine 
intact amid the critical storm— when the very men who are most 
eager to put this authority forward are found to be contradicting 
each other with regard to the very rudiments of the faith which 
this authority imposes on them, and can not agree that it imposes 
on them even a belief in the resurrection of their Lord? 

"Such is the condition to which, as an intellectual system. 
Protestantism is being reduced by the solvent touch of science ; 
and year by year, as scientific knowledge increases, and as the 
consciousness of what it means becomes clearer and more dif- 
fused, the intellectual bankruptcy of Protestantism becomes more 
and more evident. " 

The position of the Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
is affected in a directly opposite way, says Mr. Mallock : 

"In the first place, the effect of science on the external evi- 
dences of Christianity being, as we have seen on the admission of 
Protestants themselves, to rob these evidences of their inherent 
doctrinal definiteness, a living authority which shall interpret and 
fix their meaning, and also confront objectors with some reason- 
able theory of itself, is now being recognized, with a clearness 
unparalleled in former ages, as the sole foundation on which any 
doctrinal Christianity can be supported. In the second place, the 
logical completeness with which this foundation is supplied by 
Rome is, in consequence of this fact, being brought into increas- 
ing prominence ; and in the third place, this completeness is 
being emphasized yet farther by the ignominious failure of 
Protestantism to provide any equivalent. Who can conceive of 
four Catholic theologians, all claiming to speak in the name of 
the Church of Rome, but holding opposite views, and expressing 
them with equal vehemence, as to the nature of the priesthood, 
and of the sacraments, the authority of General Councils, and 
even as to the question whether Christ rose from the dead ? The 
idea is absurd. There are many doctrinal questions as to which 
even Rome has as yet defined nothing; but the doctrines which 
she has defined she has defined clearly and forever ; and she will 
forever stand by these definitions, or will fall by them. 

"In this way it is, then, that modern historical criticism is 
working to establish, so far as intellectual consistency is con- 
cerned, the Roman theory of Christianity, and to destroy the 
theory of Protestantism. . . . Just as Rome has absorbed Platon- 
ism in the Fourth Gospel, and in the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
has absorbed Aristotelianism in the doctrine of Christ's real pres- 
ence in the Eucharist, so we may naturally expect that it will, in 
its theory of its own nature, adsorb some day the main ideas of 
that evolutionary philosophy which many people imagine destined 
to accomplish its destruction; and may find in the Spencerian 
philosophy a basis for its own authority, like that with which 
Aristotle supplied it for its doctrine of transubstantiation. 

"At all events the whole course of modern intellectual history, 
in so far as it is not tending to make all religions incredible, is 
tending to prepare this argument for the use of the Roman apol- 
ogist, and to render its use impossible for apologists of any other 
school ; and if one who is not a Catholic may venture to give such 
an opinion, it appears to me that, the credibility of any religion 
being granted, the intellectual prospects of Christianity were 
never more reassuring than they are as now represented by the 
prospects of the Church of Rome, under the pressure of historical 
criticism and the philosophy of organic evolution." 



Dr. Sheldon's New Covenant.— The Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of "In His Steps," believes that several state- 
ments in the Apostles' Creed, as at present used by the Congre- 
gational churches, are meaningless and obsolete, and since each 
of these churches has the privilege of establishing it3 own creed. 
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he has proposed a new covenant which he thinks better adapted to 
the religious needs of to-day. He has not, he announces, revised 
the Apostles' Creed, as has been reported, but has simply laid it 
aside. The new covenant, which he says is so simple that chil- 
dren will understand it, was formally adopted by the congrega- 
tion at a recent meeting. It is in the form of an address by the 
pastor to members to be received into the church, and is as fol- 
lows : 

" Dearly beloved, called of God to be His children through Jesus 
Christ, we give hearty thanks to God. who by His Spirit has 

opened your eyes to see, 
and your heart to re- 
ceive Jesus as Lord, and 
who has led you to pre- 
sent yourselves here to 
confess Him and to 
unite with His church. 

" Now, before God, 
your Heavenly Father, 
and Jesus His Son, and 
in the presence of His 
people you promise to 
devote yourselves dur- 
ing your whole life to 
the love, service, and 
obedience of Jesus 
Christ. You promise to 
walk in His steps so far 
as you know them now 
or may hereafter learn 
them through His Holy 
Scriptures, and to do 
His will so far as you may be able through the help of the Holy 
Spirit. You do cordially unite yourself with this church of 
Christ, and you promise to share with us in its worship and work, 
by attending the services of the church, by aiding in the financial 
and social work of the church, and by taking upon yourself such 
responsibilities as you believe belong to you as a member of this 
church. Do you promise ? " 

After the reception of members, the following words are said 
by the pastor : 

" Beloved in the Lord, you have been baptized into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; have confessed 
your faith in Christ before witnesses and have given yourselves to 
God in an everlasting covenant of grace. We therefore welcome 
you into this church, and do promise to aid you in your effort to 
live a Christian life. May God bless you and keep you and cause 
His face to shine upon you and give you peace. Amen. 

" Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Savior, be glory and maj- 
esty, dominion and power, both now and forever. Amen. " 




THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON. 



vaal. Since 1858 the work has been carried on in Bechuanaland. 
In all, this society has twenty-nine stations in the Transvaal and 
seventeen in the three British provinces involved in the present 
struggle. In the neighborhood of Ladysmith and Colenso, there 
are quite a number of congregations of converts under Hermanns- 
burg missionaries. Near Pietermaritzburg there is a colony of 
about 500 converts. Near Maf eking there are successful mission- 
stations, e.g. , Polfontain, with 837 ; Emmaus, with 1,975 ; Bethel, 
with 1,844 baptized members. In the Transvaal, Linokana has 
2,012, Manuane has 2.492, Pella has 2,127. an d Mabanaim has 
1.090 baptized converts. In addition there are other stations, 
large and small, scattered throughout the seat of war, some of 
which are flourishing and independent Christian congregations 
composed entirely of heathen converts. 

It can not be otherwise than that this war will seriously impair 
the work of the missionaries. The sword has severed families 
and friends. In some cases some members of a mission family 
are in Transvaal territory and others in British, so that they will 
be compelled to fight against each other. Again, the members of 
the mission congregations in British and in Boer territory are 
doubtless destined to enter the ranks against each other, as both 
governments are trying to secure the cooperation of the natives, 
which will naturally involve the native Christians. These num- 
ber many times the contingent consisting of Boers, English, Ger- 
mans, and other foreigners, and if these are once fired with the 
passions of war, the danger to the spiritual condition and to the 
cause of Christianity in general in this promising and success- 
ful field of Christian enterprise can not be predicted. — Transla- 
tion made for The Literary Digest. 



THE AFRICAN WAR A DANGER TO CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS. 

THE interests involved in the struggle between the British 
and the Boers are not of political character alone, but in- 
clude mission problems of considerable moment. The seat of the 
present war has been for nearly half a century the held of opera- 
tions for one of the largest and most successful German foreign 
mission societies in existence, namely, that of Hermannsburg. 
The condition produced by the present crisis has been a source 
of great worry to the leaders of the society. To the Missions- 
blatl, published at Hermannsburg, we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

In South Africa this society has been at work almost since its 
organization, something over fifty years ago. A beginning was 
made in Natal in 1854 and from there spread in a northeasterly di- 
rection into Zululand and the South African Republic or the Trans- 



THE SECULARIZATION OF MISSION-SCHOOLS 
IN JAPAN. 

THE new regulations adopted by the imperial Government in 
Japan for the organization and control of private schools 
have met with much opposition from the Christian denominations 
which maintain mission-schools in that country. The instructions 
published by the minister of education in August of this year pro- 
vide for the secularization of all private schools, from the kinder- 
garten to college, whose course of instruction is accepted by the 
Government as an equivalent to that of the public schools. The 
ministerial instruction reads as follows : 

"It being essential, from the standpoint of educational policy, 
to make the work of general education entirely separate from re- 
ligion, in government and communal institutions and in others 
whose curriculum is determined by law, it shall not be allowed 
even at extra hours to give religious teaching or to perform relig- 
ious ceremonies. " 

Since, by Article VIII. of the new government regulations, all 
private schools are compelled to become quasi public schools in 
order to secure for their students recognition from the state, and 
since the ministerial ruling just quoted compels schools to give 
up all religious instruction and ceremony in order to become quasi 
public schools, there seems to be no alternative to seculariza- 
tion but annihilation, unless the mission-schools are to ba content 
to forego official recognition altogether, thus being placed at a 
great disadvantage. The foreign element in Japan, secular as 
well as religious, objects emphatically to the course of the Gov- 
ernment. Tfie Japan Weekly Mail has from the first opposed 
the new regulations, claiming that great injustice was done to the 
mission-schools which had been built up by many years of labor 
and at much expense, and that injustice was also done to the 
parent who desired to send his child to a school where religious 
instruction is given. It says (October 21) : 

"Why is religious instruction forbidden in private schools which 
have official recognition? Why are religious exercises forbidden 
in such schools? We have been told that it is not the policy of 
the Government to include religion in the program of state edu- 
cation. The celebrated-Instruction of the Minister of Education 
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commences with the words : ' Since it is absolutely necessary that 
general education should stand independent of ieligion,' etc. 
That is all light. Every one of us admits that no form of relig- 
ious bilief should ba taught in schools which are supported, par- 
tially or wholly, by taxes levied upon all subjects of the realm, 
irrespective of their religious convictions. But why should a 
private school, supported solely by voluntary payments, be sub- 
jected to such a restriction ? It is a singular fact that not one of 
the writers who defend the Educational Department's policy has 
attempted to assign a reason for it. " 

The New York Independent (undenom., November 16) puts 
the questions at issue very plainly, as follows : 

"The Japanese Government supports a system of free schools. 
From those schools all religious instruction or religious services, 
Buddhist, Shinto, or Christian, are very properly excluded. 
There is a certificate system by which students pass from the 
lowest grade to the university. The students in the high schools 
and universities are exempt from conscription in the army, and 
their certificate of graduation opens to a young man various ap- 
pointments in almost every calling which others can not obtain. 
To all these privileges no one has the right to make any objec- 
tion. 

" But the Japanese Government also gives these privileges to 
certain other private schools which accept the required curricu- 
lum of studies and submit to inspection. Some of these schools 
receive government subvention, and some do not. Their stu- 
dents are exempt from conscription, and are granted the regular 
certificates on graduation with all the accruing privileges. 

"Now the Department of Education has issued an order that in 
no such schools shall religious instruction of any sort be given, 
or any religious exercises observed. This applies to schools 
which receive not a yen from the Government 

"If the Japanese Government is willing to give special privi- 
leges to institutions that maintain the grade of the imperial 
schools, it has no right to say that anything shall be considered 
except the grade of the instruction given in the required studies. 
If the school wishes to give additional instruction in bridge- 
building or rice-growing, or Buddhism, or Christianity , if it re- 
quires its pupils to wear a certain style of dress or repeat a cer- 
tain form of prayer, that should be none of the business of the 
Government so long as it gives the school no money. It may re- 
fuse its privileges to all outside schools, but if it has the good 
sense to utilize the schools it should put no restrictions beyond 
those of the curriculum required." 

The Churchman (Prot. Episc. , November 25) says: 

"The Minister of Education declares that even in private 
schools which are supported by mission funds, there shall be no 
religious teaching, no prayer offered, no hymn sung, no Bible in- 
struction, no word spoken for Christ. To accept the privileges of 
government license and regulation at such a price, would be a 
sacrifice of principle, a misuse of money held and expended in 
trust for the propagation of Christianity. 

" Public opinion in Japan and in America condemns the minis- 
ter's course. If the missions stand together in refusing to accept 
the government license at the price of Christian instruction, there 
is hope that the order will be so amended as to exempt private 
schools from much hardship. We hear that all the mission- 
schools of American societies, except our own, have already re- 
solved to stand together thus, and tho the department has issued 
no formal notice, it has practically postponed the enforcement of 
the minister's order until spring. A firm and united stand may 
turn this temporary postponement into a permanent abrogation." 

The San Francisco Call (November 15) expresses astonish- 
ment that there should be any protest on the part of Americans; 
but its astonishment is accounted for by the fact that it assumes 
that the action of the Japanese Government is nothing but a 
"prohibition of sectarian religious teaching in the public schools 
of Japan." If the prohibition were limited to public schools, 
there would hardly be two views of the action held in this coun- 
try. This assumption is supported by no evidence so far pre- 
sented, and seems to have been due simply to a misunderstanding 
on the part of the San Francisco paper. 



MR. ROBERTS AND THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

MOST of the religious journals in America have been devoting 
considerable attention during the past few weeks to the 
questions raised by the election of Mr. Brigham H. Roberts to 
the House of Representatives. For the most part there is a dis- 
position to be temperate in their treatment of the delicate prob- 
lems involved and to recognize certain traits in Mr. Roberts him- 
self not unworthy of commendation. 7 he Churchman (Prot. 
Episc.) says: 

"As Bishop Tuttle was careful to point out with wise charity, 
polygamy does not necessarily imply immorality in Mr. Roberts, 
of which God alone can judge. Mr. Roberts may be an immoral 
man. So may any Congressman. But that is not the business 
of Congress to determine. 

"This is not a question of individual morality. It is a question 
of social morality, and pf political necessity. It is very doubtful, 
as Bishop Tuttle showed, whether there is any sound legal ground 
for excluding Mr. Roberts from Congress. Even were be con- 
victed of the misdemeanor of which he is accused, and which in- 
deed he would scorn to deny, that conviction would carry no 
political disability. The true ground of objection to Mr. Roberts 
is that his presence in Congress is contrary to public welfare 
because it is against the ethics of good government. If it is nec- 
essary to take Mr. Roberts in, it is quite possible to put him out 
on the gTound that he is the representative of men who in choos- 
ing him have given a new proof to a long-suffering nation that 
they have not kept, and do not mean to keep, any more than Mr. 
Roberts has kept, or means to keep, their part of the compact 
under which they were received into the Union of States." 

The Christian Standard (Christian) takes much the same 
view: 

" From time to time for months past we have been receiving- 
copies of petitions to the House of Representatives in Congress to 
refuse to admit Mr. Roberts, of Utah, to a seat in that body to 
which he has been elected. These petitions we have been re- 
quested to print and to urge our readers to sign. We have not 
done so; first, because we do not repose much confidence in the 
good judgment of the prime movers in this matter ; and second, 
because we think that if Mr. Roberts has been lawfully elected as 
a Representative, he ought to be seated as such. But a journal- 
ist for whom we have great respect, the Rev. Dr. Hepworth, of 
the New York Herald, after due inquiry, personally made in 
Utah, publishes a statement which we are bound to believe; and 
while we are not prepared to sign or circulate any petitions on the 
subject, we have a very clear notion of what it would be right for 
the House of Representatives to do. In our opinion Mr. Roberts 
ought to be seated ; so much respect seems to be due to his cre- 
dentials and to the Constitution of the United States. And then, 
if the facts charged against Mr. Roberts are found on inquiry to 
be true. Mr. Roberts ought to be expelled, on the ground that a 
perjured criminal is not fit to sit in the House of Representatives. " 

Mr. Carleton F. Brown, in The Christian Register (Unitarian) 
also thinks that Congress can not refuse to admit Mr. Roberts : 

" If the broad ground be taken that Congress has the right to 
inquire into the moral qualifications of its members, there are 
scores of others who ought to be unseated before Mr. Roberts. 
The Congressman from Utah is admitted by all who know him. 
Gentile as well as Mormon, to be an honest man of sincere con- 
viction in his religious beliefs and practises. It has not been 
shown that he has married additional wives since the adoption of 
the state constitution. His offense consists in continuing to 
maintain relations with his plural wives. 

"The crusade against Mr. Roberts has been organized and led 
by sectarian religious bodies whose zeal is always aroused in 
'fighting Mormonism. ' Can the Mormons be blamed for seeing 
in it only ecclesiastical jealousy and hatred of their church? 
Every resolution denunciatory of Roberts, which is passed by 
church and ministerial bodies throughout the country, intensifies 
this feeling, and causes the Mormons to rally more devotedly 
around their own religious and social institutions. 

"The change in Utah from polygamy to monogamy could not 
be a sudden one without involving the greatest hardships. It in- 
volves a social readjustment which only time can effect. But in 
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its outcome it is absolutely certain ; not only political, but social 
laws are working inevitably in this direction. 

"With the growth of education and social intercourse with out- 
siders, Mormonism is undergoing a modification which the power 
of the hierarchy can not resist ; but against attack or persecution 
from without it is adamant. It is unfortunate that the era of 
good feeling should by this new crusade have been indefinitely 
postponed." 

The Watchman (Baptist) says : 

"The ground upon which we favor the expulsion of Congress- 
man Roberts, of Utah, from the House differs from that taken 
by some excellent people. He can not be expelled because he is 
a Mormon. The Constitution prescribes that ' no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States.' Whether or not in view of the 
amnesty proclamations of President Harrison in 1S93, and of 
President Cleveland in 1894, Roberts is now a law breaker, in- 
volves some delicate legal questions. But we hold that Roberts 
should be expelled from the House under the power of Congress 
to 'punish its members for disorderly behavior, and. with the 
concurrence of two thirds, to expel a member' (Art. I., Sec. 4). 
Granting that the Government had winked at a man's retaining 
wives he had married before the federal law prohibited polygamy, 
such a man was not a fit candidate for Congress. The nomina- 
tion and election of Roberts was a direct defiance to the moral 
sense of the people, and a challenge to the convictions that had 
enacted the Edmunds-Tucker law. Utah polygamists had been 
dealt with quite tenderly by the proclamations of Harrison and 
Cleveland. It was the part of propriety and decency for them to 
make themselves inconspicuous. In our judgment, not because 
Roberts is a Mormon ; not because he is a law-breaker ; but be- 
cause of his disorderly behavior in flaunting before the public acts 
that if now committed would send him to prison, and because in 
defiance of the principles that have given us existing law, Roberts 
and the people of Utah have flung out this challenge, we believe 
that be should be expelled from the House for ' disorderly be- 
havior. ' " 

Mr. Roberts's religious views, so far as they have a bearing on 
the question of polygamy, may be learned from his latest book, 
"A New Witness for God." In speaking of the eternal state he 
says : 

" I wish to be perfectly understood here. Let it be remembered 
that the Prophet Joseph Smith taught that man, that is, bis spirit, 
is the offspring of Deity ; not in any mystical sense, but actually ; 
that man has not only a Father in heaven, but Mother also. And 
when I say that the Prophet taught that the resurrection is a 
reality, that the relationship of husband and wife is intended to 
be eternal, together with all its endearing affections, I mean all 
that in its most literal sense. I mean that in the life to come, 
man will build and inhabit, eat, drink, associate, and be happy 
with his friends ; and that the power of endless increase will con- 
tribute to the power and dominion of those who attain by their 
righteousness unto these privileges. " 

In The Improvement Era (May) Mr. Roberts gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for believing that God approved of a plurality of 
wives as practised by the ancient patriarchs and many of the 
leaders and prophets of Israel : 

"First. When a polygamous wife deserted the family of which 
she was a member, the Lord sent an angel to bid her return to 
that family, and promised to make her seed a great nation. 

" Second. The Lord heard and answered the prayers of polyg- 
amous wives, blessing their marriage by granting them children ; 
and, in the case of Rachel, the second wife of Jacob, performing 
what men call a 'miracle, ' making the barren fruitful, in attesta- 
tion of His approval of her polygamous marriage with Jacob. 

"Third. The men who practised plural marriage by no means 
forfeited the peculiar blessings promised to them before they were 
polygamists; on the contrary, the promises were renewed to 
them, and greater blessings added, God continuing to be their 
friend, and revealing Himself and His purposes to them. 

"Fourth. God Himself gave unto David a plurality of wives, 
thus becoming a party to the evil, if polygamy be sinful. 

"Fifth. God owned and blessed the issue of polygamous mar- 



riages, making a marked contrast between them and illegitimate 
children. 

"Sixth. So far as the earthly parentage of Jesus is concerned 
He came of a polygamous lineage, which certainly would not have 
occurred had polygamy been unlawful and the issue spurious. 

"Seventh. The Lord gave unto ancient Israel a number of 
laws under which polygamy was not only permitted, but in some 
instances made obligatory." 



THE DISCIPLES AND NON-SECTARIANISM. 

IN speaking of the remarkable success of the recent convention 
of the "Disciples" (the Christian Cburch)at Cincinnati. The 
Western Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.) attributes it to the 
missionary spirit of their congregations. It remarks : 

"They love their church, and therefore work for it; they work 
for their church, and therefore love it. It stands next to them, 
and in building it up they seem to themselves to be most directly 
and effectively building up the kingdom of Christ. Methodism 
needs a new baptism of this denominational fervor." 

Commenting on this, The Christian Standard (organ of the 
Disciples) says that "the very opposite of denominational fervor" 
is the secret of their success : 

"They who attended the convention heard much about Christ 
as the Savior of sinners, as the Son in whom dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, as the chief corner-stone of the spiritual 
temple, and as the Head of the body, the Church. They heard 
good men honored, but not glorified. They were not greeted 
with panegyrics on 'our church, ' 'our denomination, ' 'our branch 
of the church, ' 'our theology,' 'our faith and order, ' 'our creed, ' 
or any similar phraseology born of denominational life and think- 
ing. The work of preaching the Gospel, and planting, not ' our 
church, ' but the Church of Christ throughout the world, was con- 
stantly in view." 

The Chicago Interior (Presb.) will not admit that the Disciples 
are not " intensely denominational " — indeed, it adds that they are 
"disposed to proselytize as well." Yet, as The Christian Stand- 
ard says, this perhaps only shows that "like other men, they 
preach better than they practise." Says The Interior : 

"That the convention was the most successful of any religious 
assemblage of the year is admitted on all sides. It is therefore 
very well worth while to inquire for the causes. We think The 
Advocate's reasons are correct, so far as they go; but that back 
of them is the primary reason stated by The Standard, that the 
Disciples stand for the Church of Christ universal, and are there- 
fore receiving the benefit of the powerful current toward Christian 
union. We do not think they are logically entitled to it, but the 
people do not bother themselves about the logic. There flies a 
banner in protest against sectarianism and for primitive apostolic 
Christianity, and hence the enthusiasm." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The American Revised Version of the Old and New Testaments, with 
colored maps and with the readings and renderings preferred by the 
American Revision Committee incorporated in the text, has been published 
by the Oxford University Press. 

THE Rev. Minot J. Savage has just published a book called "Life 
Beyond Death," made up of records and of personal experiences in the 
domain of supernormal phenomena. Dr. Savage's aim is to give some of 
the rapidly accumulating scientific evidence relating to the question of im- 
mortality. 

One striking evidence of the vast changes of sentiment in the Church of 
England which have taken place in the last half-century is given by the 
English correspondent of The Church Standard (Prot. Episc, November 
18). The scene might have happened in the England of Chaucer. He 
writes : " An unusual ceremony took place last week in a rural Yorkshire 
parish, namely, the formal unveiling of a lofty crucifix in a field adjoining 
the village church. The following inscriptions are let into the four panels 
at the base of this memorial : ' This cross is erected in public homage to our 
Divine Redeemer, and to mark the opening of the twentieth century ' ; 'In 
pious memory of those benefactors in this parish who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, on whose souls sweet Jesus have mercy'; *In thanksgiving for 
fourteen years' church progress in this parish amid exceptional difficul- 
ties and many severe trials ' ; ' In the hour of death and in the Day of Judg- 
ment, good Lord deliver us. Hoiv Mary Mother of God, pray for us.' Th« 
crucifix was unveiled bv Miss SpcUding." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



THE WAR SO FAR. 

THE latest news as we go to press is that Genera. Methuen, 
with a force of nearly 10,000 men, on the way to the relief 
of Kimberley, has forced back a smaller Boer army during the 
engagements at Belmont, Graspan, and Modder River. General 
Methuen's losses are. however, heavy, and the Boers do not seem 
to be disheartened greatly ; so that prudent people do not expect 
to hear of the speedy submission of the Boers. The Ottawa 
Events says : 

"It is pretty generally admitted now that the war is going to 
be long and bloody. When President Kruger declared that this 
would be the case, most of us laughed and predicted that a month 
from the opening of hostilities the Boer capital would be in pos- 
session of our troops. A good deal more time has passed, and 
the only British who have reached Pretoria are the British pris- 
oners of war, and the only territory that has changed hands is the 
territory that has passed out of British control and into the hands 
of the Boers. These are the facts, and no amount of patriotism 
can change them.'' 

The comments of the British and European papers that have 
reached us prior to going to press are on the situation as it ap- 
peared before General Methuen's operations. There is a strong 
suspicion that the enthusiasm of the British troops is not quite 
equal to that of the Boers, and regrets are expressed that the 
colors of the British regiments are not with them, as they were 
kept in Capetown and Pietermaritzburg. The St. James's Ga- 
zette thinks the Irish Fusiliers and Gloucesters would have sur- 
rendered less readily had their colors been with them. The Boers 
decline the risks of an attempt to storm fortified British positions, 
but the nearly 17,000 English are still held fast in Ladysmith, 
Mafeking, and Kimberley, the Boers evidently hoping that they 
may be forced to surrender from lack of stores. Boer accounts of 
the fights in Natal are coming in, and, tho belated, they are still 
interesting on account of discrepancies between them and British 
accounts already published. The organ of the Afrikander Bond, 
Ous Land, describes the engagements at Glencoe and Elands- 
laagte to the following effect (the bracketed figures are inserted 
by us from British accounts) : 

About 1,000 [4,000 to g, 000] men under Lucas Meyer occupied 
Talana Hill October 20, where a battery of artillery joined them. 
They were attacked by a force of 4.000 men [3,800] and two bat- 
teries under General Symons. After a lively engagement lasting 
about two hours, our men withdrew in an easterly direction, as a 
thick mist began to settle. They were followed by some infantry 
and cavalry, the latter, about 100 men, being made prisoners. 
As we bear, the English lost 39 [43] dead and 171 wounded. 
Our own losses were 10 killed and 27 wounded [600 to 900]. 

The commando under Kock and Schiel was sent, over 1,000 
strong, to destroy the railroad between Glencoe and Ladysmith, 
and to prevent reinforcements from reaching Glencoe. The de- 
tachment was a somewhat miscellaneous force, consisting of Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and some Cape Afrikanders. It was actacked by 
a force of 6,000 English, and held its own until late ii, the after- 
noon, when the British got the upper hand. Our losses are heavy, 
at least 300, most of whom are prisoners. Luckily the darkness 
enabled most of our men to escape. The English lost 150 in 
killed and wounded. General Kock and Colonel Schiel are both 
wounded and prisoners. 

Advices received by German and Dutch papers, and culled from 
private letters, convey the information that only 30.000 men are 
under arms at present from the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal. Only the first-call men, between eighteen and thirty-four 
years of age, had been summoned. These number about 25,000, 
but 5.000 more of the second-call (thirty-five to fifty) came of their 
own accord. With the volunteers from Natal and the Cape Col- 
ony, the Boer forces number about 40,000 men at present. Many 



European papers no longer ask : Can the Boers win ? but, Can 
England win ? Charles Lourent, in the Paris Matin, writes : 

"Punishment reaches England at the time of her greatest arro- 
gance The United Kingdom is safe, but there will be an end 
to ' Greater Britain. ' The conquest of the Transvaal will never 
be completed, and other enslaved nations will also rise, for 
courage as well as cowardice is catching. Despite their owner- 
ship of the cables, the English will not be able to prevent the 
world from knowing the truth. Their will must bend before a 
patriotism which is, to say the least, as great as their own, and 
their wealth avails nothing against the bravery of their oppo- 
nents." 

Some English papers begin to speculate on the terms of peace. 
The Daily Chronicle (Radical) hopes that acceptable terms will 
be offered to the Boers when Sir Redvers Buller has begun to 
develop the strength at his command. So does The Morning 
Leader, which asserts that the war already costs more than had 
been expected. There is some apprehension of a financial flurry 
unless the war is speedily ended. The Edinburgh Scotsman says : 

"At the moment the prevailing impression among speculators 
is that the struggle will be brief, and that the whole affair will be 
over in a few months. People who are in this sanguine frame of 
mind are consequently buying somewhat freely, and their opera- 
tions have helped to bring about a smart recovery from the low 
level of prices touched just prior to the delivery of the Boer ulti- 
matum, which in many quarters was taken as signifying the be- 
ginning of the end. This hopeful view is not, however, shared 
by the leading South African financial houses, which incline to 
the opinion that the war will be a much longer drawn-out affair 
than is generally supposed. They are in a very cautious frame 
of mind, and not inclined to omit from their calculations a possi- 
ble chapter of accidents. No sort of doubt is entertained as to 
the ultimate outcome, but much may, it is felt, happen in the in- 
terval calculated to cause a temporary widespread anxiety among 
both investors and speculators, and bring about severe disturb- 
ances in the market. " 

The forces at the command of Great Britain are pretty well 
known on the Continent, and now that the Boers turn out to be as 
strong as their friends hoped, England is expected to show that 
she is equal to extraordinary demands upon her resources. In 
Germany, Bismarck's saying that "John Bull may turn out to bo 
an asthmatic prize ox rather than a steer," is quoted with much 
merriment. The military expert of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
says : 

"It is all very well to talk of mobilizing another army corps; 
but the thing is not easily done. Great Britain has a great num- 
ber of battalions which need only men to make them as magnifi- 
cent as they appear on paper. Their war strength is supposed 
to be 1,000 men. In time of peace they number hardly 400. An 
army corps has three divisions of 12,000 men ; with the fifth divi- 
sion, which is at present being organized, there would be 48,000 
men. At present. Great Britain has only 41 battalions of infantry 
left, with very little cavalry and less artillery. Deducting the 
unfit and those who are already sent or designed to be sent to fill 
the gaps in Africa, only 12.300 regulars of the infantry remain. 
The reserves will yield, at the highest. 30,000 men. If these 
43,000 men are sent to Africa, England remains unprotected. If 
she listens to ber most prudent adviser. Major Griffith, who warns 
her that unforeseen trouble may arise, especially in Ireland, she 
will not send more than the fifth division." 

The London Saturday Review sketches the situation to the 
following effect : 

Rumors that the Orange Free State Boers are returning to their 
farms must be received with extreme caution. As regards the 
Boers' chances against Ladysmith, it should be remembered that 
neither their organization nor their armament — they have no bay- 
onets—is adapted to assault. With them it is a case of fire tactics 
alone. Sir George White has grand regiments, better than those 
now arriving, which are full of reservists. He can not be over- 
come by the artillery which the Boers have at their commapd. 
The first thing now is to relieve him. No attempt will probably 
be made to storm the Drakensberg when Natal is cleared of the 
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Boers. It would involve heavy losses and play into their hands. 
The troops which can bo spared from Natal will be sent west. 
The Boers probably begin to realize now that they can not win in 
the end, even if they have scored a few unimportant successes. 
The campaign must ultimately end in the collapse tof Boer resist- 
ance from want of ammunition, which they can not replenish. — 
Translations made for The Literary Digest. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE OTHER POWERS. 

I^HE British Government has officially recognized the bellig- 
erency of the Boer republics ; but in the English jingo papers 
which we have before us, published prior to that recognition, no 
concession to the independence of the Transvaal Republic is re- 
garded as possible, and its territory is mentioned as already de 
jure, if not de jacto, annexed as British territory. The St. 
James's Gazette says : 

"As we have pointed out. there is no question of the cabinet 
proposing to 'annex' the Transvaal, since, by the forfeiture of 
their rights under the conventions, the Boers' territory has al- 
ready reverted to the British crown. It is idle to describe this as 
a refined distinction ; it is a fact which constitutionally can not be 
ignored even if ministers desired to do so. You can not annex 
British territory. Of course, it would be possible to grant a new 
convention to the defeated Boers, restoring their right of self- 
government; but Lord Salisbury's cabinet are not quite such 
simpletons as that would imply. " 

Some of the best-informed European papers continue to assert 
that unpleasant surprises are in store for British journals which 
take the same attitude as here taken by The St. James's Gazette. 
The Rome Italie declares that all the great powers have prom- 
ised to remain neutral during the war, but that they reserve their 
freedom of action in case the independence of the republics is 
threatened. The Brussels Indtpendance Beige says : 

"During the Czar's visit in Germany he conferred with the 
Kaiser regarding the war, the most important question being how 
England is to be prevented from becoming paramount in South 
Africa. Assuming that in the end the republics will be con- 
quered, the powers contemplate the necessity of interference, as 
the overpowering influence of Great Britain in South Africa will 
be exercised neither in the interest of civilization nor of European 
trade other than British, and as the balance of power would seri- 
ously suffer. Great Britain being already predominant in North 
and Central Africa. The powers would be pleased with the crea- 
tion of a great and powerful Afrikander republic, should the 
Boers win, and they would certainly do something toward its 
creation." 

The Independance Beige, which has a reputation to lose, as- 
serts emphatically that this information is correct, but that, as 
matters stand now, interference would be premature. Meanwhile 
the government of each power is credited with the desire to 
strengthen its position in the many places where each has found 
England alone in the way. In England this situation is faced 
with a rather defiant expression. The London Economist ex- 
presses itself to the following effect : 

The nations of the world are insanely jealous of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. They see that the progress of the world has great 
prizes in store, which are solely for England and America. They 
are convinced that England's wealth is largely the cause of their 
economical troubles. They know that this wealth must assume 
colossal dimensions if England annexes the Transvaal, hence 
their desire to arrest the march of British civilization. The gov- 
ernments are better informed, and more prudent, yet even the 
statesmen would rejoice if England were to lose, or if she were 
to pay too heavy for the victory. Luckily Great Britain is too 
strong at sea to render an attempt to rob her of the fruits of vic- 
tory probable. 

Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, recently said that "England, just 
and generous as ever, stands to-day amid the jealousy of nations 
and the hubbub of lies. Nothing is sadder than the proofs of 



lying fury and frantic jealousy with which the foreign press, al- 
most without exception, daily voids its poisonous rheum upon our 
native land." The overwhelming majority of English papers ap- 
plaud this as an expression of the thoughts of England, and sound 
a note of defiance. England's former friends on the Continent 
think this neither timely nor prudent. "It will not do," says the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad, "to consider every one who does not 
agree with the British jingoes as either fools or knaves. The 
Times, for instance, continues to bluff and blow and to describe 
England's small attempts against a race of simple farmers as if 
this were an exhibition of her strength rather than her weakness. 
What will become of her if she has a powerful enemy to meet?" 
And the Berlin Nation expresses itself as follows: 

"With the seventy thousand men which England will have at 
the Cape some time in January, she can not conquer the repub- 
lics. That much is proven. Moreover, she has no men to re- 
place the lost, for already there are attempts to recruit in Ger- 
many. That is one phase of England's precarious position. But 
what will she do as soon as Russia and Prance move ? She may 
be able to hold her own at sea, but it is not easy to conceive how 
she will oppose Russia. Not a man has she to spare, either for 
India or for South Africa. Russia need not even 'officially ' lead 
up to the struggle. It is sufficient for some Russian general to 
begin by pursuing 'bandits' on his 'own ' responsibility. As 
long as Germany is neutral, France and Russia may not seriously 
interfere. But Germany will be neutral only so long as her own 
interests do not suffer by it. The gamblers who have caused this 
isolation have little reason to call it 'splendid. ' " 

The Madrid Epoca thinks Spain would be glad to take a hand 
in the game, in order to settle old scores with England, were the 
powers willing to dictate to her, and complains that the Kaiser 
stays the hand of Europe. Tho Germans deny this. The Em- 
peror certainly has gone to England against the almost unanimous 
wish of the people (expressed in poetry as well as in prose) , but 
Germany wishes to remain neutral until she is forced by circum- 
stances to interfere. The Germans hope that the Boers will be 
lucky enough to prevent such circumstances. "For," says the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, "if England wins, Germany will be the 
next power whom England will attack on her way from the Cape 
to Cairo." But Germany does not trust Russia and France, and 
the Triple Alliance will not hold good in a war with England. 
"Italy hopes much for the defense of her coast from England," 
says the Deutsche Wochen Zeitung. Englishmen begin to sug- 
gest a little moderation in the tone adopted toward Germany. A. 
correspondent of The St. James' s Gazette writes : 

"Is it not about time that Englishmen should drop the arro- 
gant claim of the 'respect which superior wealth and civilization 
impose ' ? May it not be that the countrymen of Leibnitz. Grimm. 
Humboldt, Stein, Goethe, Virchow, etc., are not so ready to ad- 
mit the superiority of British civilization? The respect due to- 
wealth no Englishman of culture will claim. . . . Then there is 
the threat of England's disfavor in times of need. Surely this 
is a game that two can play at — but let who will engage in it, I 
for one will not; my desire is, and ever will be, to stop recrimina- 
tions, which are worse than useless, and to establish hearty peace 
and cooperation between two kindred nations that can render 
each other great service." 

Germany's neutrality, nevertheless, may not have prevented 
her from benefiting the Boers in an indirect manner. The Lon- 
don Standard officially declares that " Great Britain and Portugal 
share Germany's view that Delagoa Bay must remain neutral." 
Some of the Germans themselves assert that they will be satisfied 
if the present opportunity is made use of to sever all connections 
with England in the colonies, as they think that such connection 
is a precursor of trouble. Russia'shopesseemtobegreater. Dr. 
Leyd's secretary, van Poeteren, has gone to St. Petersburg on a 
secret mission. The St. Petersburg Sviet describes how Russia 
may combine business with pleasure after the following manner : 

" There is now a chance, too good to be missed, for placing a 
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Russian garrison in Herat— with the permission of the Emir of 
Afghanistan of course. Our Rusk railroad needs a terminal sta- 
tion, of which fact a good diplomat with a well-filled pocketbook 
may easily convince the Emir, especially as his sovereign rights 
would not be interfered with. The chance is really good. Eng- 
land will not dare to risk war with Russia ; indeed, she will make 
her peace with the Boers to prevent further disadvantages. For 
her enmity we need care nothing ; we have that already to the 
fullest extent. What we need is a good post of defense against 
perfidious Albion. By acquiring it we shall save a heroic race 
from annihilation, a race which prevents the building of British 
power in South Africa. And that is necessary. While we help 
ourselves we help the Boers." 

Other Russian papers express themselves in a similar manner. 
The British press has as yet little to say about the matter. Even 
so jingoistic a publication as The Saturday Review hopes that 
Russia will be satisfied to annex parts of China rather than risk a 
war by entering territory which Great Britain has chosen to mark 
as her future sphere of influence. — Translations made J or Thk 
Literary Digrst. 



PROPOSED INCREASEOFTHEGERMAN NAVY. 

T ESS than two years ago the German Reichstag granted over 
*-* $100,000,000 for new war-ships, and already the grant is 
regarded by experts as inadequate. During the coming session 
the legislature will be asked to pass a bill which proposes to give 
the German fleet nearly sixty battle-ships, besides a large number 
of cruisers, which would give a navy second only to that of Great 
Britain unless other powers make a similar spurt. The building 
program may extend over seventeen years, but many papers point 
out that the ships could and probably would be built much sooner. 
Some lively debates are expected to occur in the Reichstag, but 
the Samoan dispute has irritated the nation, and it is doubtful if 
the representatives will care to risk a general election with the 
naval bill as an issue. Some papers demand a much faster rate 
of building. The Berlin Neuesten Nachrichten says : 

"We can and must have the fleet we need ready for service in 
1910, or at the latest in 1912. Even so we give our diplomacy a 
period of ten years of great worry. The financial question does 
not count against the danger we run. Germany will not be mis- 
tress of her fate until she has doubled her fleet, making her more 
valuable to her friends and more respected by her enemies. . . . 
We regard it as highly dangerous to put the matter off." 

The only parties which already promise to oppose the bill out- 
right are the Richter Radicals and the Socialists, tho the latter do 
not seem to be quite united on this point. The moderate Radi- 
cals, whose view are expressed by the Berlin Nation, are inclined 
to favor the bill. That paper says, in effect : 

It does not seem easy to deny that the Foreign Office needs the 
ships. The Spanish-American war and the present war in South 
Africa increase the feeling of insecurity among the nations of the 
world. Conscription has reduced the danger of a catastrophe on 
the European continent, but the Americans and English, with 
their hired troops, show strong expansionist tendencies, and Ger- 
many does not feel comfortable with an inadequate naval arma- 
ment. That we are a peaceful people we have proven ; but we 
must ask ourselves whether our friendship would not be valued 
more by those great nations if we were less contemptibly armed 
for a naval war. Public opinion and the Reichstag certainly are 
bound to consider seriously the proposals of the Government. 

Some of the Clerical organs are dissatisfied chiefly because the 
Government wants the whole»outlay voted at once, which pre- 
vents the opposition parties from putting the thumbscrews on the 
administration. "Is the Government anxious to precipitate a 
conflict?" asks the Get mania. The Kolnische Volks-Zeitung 
says: 

"The demand is unparalleled. The representatives of the peo- 
ple are asked to agree to a scheme for naval construction which 
extends over seventeen years. Yet the plan accepted two years 



ago, altho extended over six years only, has already been aban- 
doned as insufficient by its proposers." 

Outside of Germany, the prospect of a future powerful German 
navy does not arouse much concern. The English console them- 
selves with the thought that a good many years must pass ere 
that fleet is " in being. " The London Speaker says : 

" For the moment the new program is more likely to influence 
the internal political situation than the position of Germany as a 
sea power. The Clericals, who hold the balance of power, seem 
bent on resolute opposition, and are prepared to use the question 
to decide outstanding constitutional issues. The failure of the 
Kaiser to carry his penal servitude bill against the center and the 
left in the Reichstag, and the Prussian canal bill against a very 
different coalition of the center and right in the Landtag, will 
make the coming struggle decisive as to the future of 'personal 
government. ' The chief Clerical organ welcomes a conflict on 
this very ground. It protests in curiously outspoken terms 
against the dominance of the imperial factor of late years, and 
calls loudly for 'a stand-up fight' that would end the present 
'hideous game.' It is seldom that a people has to choose so 
clearly between its armaments and its constitution." 

The Paris Journal des Debats points out that these armaments 
can be directed against Great Britain only, or perhaps somewhat 
also against the United States. France and Russia would have 
to finish a quarrel with Germany on land. But if Great Britain, 
as already suggested, increases her navy to meet the Germans, 
France also must have more ships. — Translation made for Thk 
Literary Digest. 

"CUBA CUBANO" OR "CUBA YANKEE"? 

RUMORS are flying about regarding the mental condition of 
the people of Cuba. There is said to be much dissatisfac- 
tion over the possibility of annexation, and it is quite possible 
that silent preparations for resistance are being made, as the 
people who really mean to fight would be the last to inform the 
United States Government of that fact. But it is doubtful that 
the "best elements" in Cuba would join any such movement. 
The Madrid Espana Moderna at least does not think so. In its 
ably conducted review of Spanish-American affairs, this maga- 
zine has frequently argued that Spain is the only European power 
under whose rule inferior races rose to a fairly prosperous condi- 
tion. It predicts that everywhere throughout Spanish-America 
peace will be established ultimately "with the help of those two 
powerful agents of Anglo-Saxon civilization, whisky and whole- 
sale slaughter, " unless precautions are taken. Yet the paper does 
not hope for the establishment of a Cuban republic. It says : 

"The march of destiny points more and more to Yankee annex- 
ation. Mr. Porter, Mckinley's personal friend, who was dele- 
gated to investigate the economical situation of Cuba, has pointed 
out in the New York Herald that British capital threatens the 
mercantile supremacy of the United States in the island. The 
Havana Pais openly demands a permanent, perpetual protecto- 
rate of the United States, expressing its views as follows: 'We 
do not stand alone in this; many others hold the same view, 
men who are anxious for a practical solution of the Cuban prob- 
lem which becomes more and more cbscure since the Grand An- 
tille has ceased to be connected with Spain. ' Another Cuban 
periodical predicts a most somber future. 'If.' it remarks, 'uni- 
versal suffrage is instituted in Cuba, the result will be a negro 
republic within avery short time. The fact is that the population 
consists of negroes with the exception of 30,000 Spaniards and 
150.000 white Cubans. In fifty years there will be 2.000,000 
negroes as against less than 150,000 whites. What kind of a re- 
public would that be? The only remedy is incorporation with the 
United States, be it as a State, a Territory, or a colony. ' When 
we come to consider that the statesmen of the United States hold 
similar views, it is easy to see what the final result of this insidi- 
ous war of ' liberation will be. " 

The Espana Moderna intimates that those elements which re- 
mained loyal to Spain will accept annexation without a murmur. 
It regards the Spaniards who go to Cuba as lost to the mother 
country, tho it mentions with pride that they preserve a filial af- 
fection for the land of their birth, which shows itself in the efforts 
of various Spanish clubs and societies. — Translations made for 
Thk Litkrary Digest. 
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Reduced Prices on 

Suits and Cloaks 

WK recently had an op- 
portunity of put chas- 
ing several hundred 
pieces of fine suitings and 
clo.ikings at a figure which 
enables us lo inaugurate the 
biggest Reduced Price Sale 
that we have ev, r announced. 
You can now secure a stylish 
garment at a reduction of 
one-third from former 
prices. 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish ; send back anything 
you don't like, and wr will 

REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been cut 
off the price of every suit 
and cloak in our line, but the 
quality of materials and 
workmanship is right up to 
our usual standard — just as 
good as if you paid double 
trie money. 

Tailor-made Suite, former 
price f 5 ; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 
$16 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $6 : reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced lo $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 

$16 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Separate Skirts, former price $4 reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $6.34. 

$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Cipes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits 
and Skirts, Bic>cle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free* together with 
sampled of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List ; 
don't delay — the choicest goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL. CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and lai Wert » 3 d St.. New York City. 




FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



FATIGUE 

is not Necessary to good work 

* Densmore 

Cype writer 




does good work and does It easily. 

The ball bearings in the type 
bars partly account for it. . . 

A request in person or t>v letter brings a catalogue. 

DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO, "IJlrrSE" 

DON'T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 

In the front door. F«*tt*n llu-m 
to the piH-kft or waistltaml with 
a key chain wt'iirwi by (lie lm- 

Fro\ ed Wii»hburne I'nt rnt 
'nateiier. Slip* on i-nnlly . grips 
like (trim mVhIIi, tl<»n't f-nr the 
rubric rrlrnwft distantly. By 
mail. tf.Mi'iii*. C'ltat'-ri'f •>/ other 
tuntlti'* Jr<r. 

AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 5C>, Waterbury, Conn. 




Consul Ayme\ of Guadeloupe, under date of 
June 23, 1899, says : "The Bank of Guadeloupe has 
again lowered the rate of exchange 2 per cent. 
The new rates went into effect June 21, and are as 
follows: 90 days* sight on Paris, 19 per cent.; 60 
days* sight on Paris, 20 per cent.; 30 days 1 sight on 
Paris, 21.5 per cent.; sight not to exceed 100 francs, 
aa per cent. The value of the paper franc is there- 
fore nearly 16 cents in United States gold ; actu- 
ally, it is 15.34 cents, as the Treasury rate of 24 
per cent, is that used in such calculations. De- 
spite the slow but steady fall in exchange and 
consequent appreciation in the value of the cur- 
rent paper money, prices of nearly all commodi- 
ties continue to rise, or, at best, remain station- 
ary." 

In reply to inquiries by the Oregon Board of 
Horticulture (the letter has been forwarded to the 
board), Vice-Consul-General Hanauer writes 
from Frankfort, June 5, 1809, in part as follows: 
The import duty of 30 marks per 220 pounds on 
canned fruits or preserves is an obstacle to the 
sale of United States fruit prepared in this way. 
Dried and evaporated fruit, however, can be sold 
at a profit. Up to this time, only dried plums have 
reached this market from Oregon. Large plums, 
packed in boxes holding 25 pounds, bring an aver- 
age price, f. o. b. Portland, of from 4 to 5 cents in 
United States currency. The boxes should be 
lined with good paper and be artistically labeled. 
Apricots, pears, and nectarines should be packed 
also in boxes containing 25 pounds each. Evapor- 
ated apple rings should come in 50-pound boxes. 
Dried pears and apples are packed in hogsheads. 
Care should be taken that the fruit be dried or 
steamed on wooden frames, not on zinc, nor 
should they be bleached by the aid of metallic 
substances, as the law prohibits these methods. 

The secretary of the legation at Bogota, Mr. 
McNally, sends, under date of Hay 7, 1899, transla- 
tion of a contract recently published in the Diario 
Oficial, It appears that the French Match Com* 
pany is recognized as owning the monopoly which 
was adjudicated to Euripides Salgar in October, 
1897. The company renounces its rights to the 
match monopoly, but this renunciation will not 
take effect until after the new sale of the monop- 
oly, which is soon to be made, so t'nat the com- 
pany alone can introduce matches until the new 
adjudication. The Government acknowledges 
having received from the company the sum of 
666,666 francs ($158,666.54), which is to be left in the 
hands of the Government until the monopoly is 
granted. The Government fixes 640,000 francs 
($123,520) as the basis for the sate of the monopoly, 
which will be effected within five months. 
Matches belonging to private parties that have 
been ordered between January 11 and 24. i8vq (on 
which dates resolutions were passed, one declar- 
ing the importation of matches free and the other 
suspending the effects of the first resolution), and 
that have been shipped to Colombia not later than 
March 28, may be imported on payment of the 
duties. 
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Ufffisl,,. I Trail'- Mark. 



At Random 
Among the Handkerchiefs. 

An interestingly beautiful 
collection of soft, sheer lawn 
handkerchiefs which the women 
of Armenia finish with exceed- 
ingly dainty lace, all their own 
in design and workmanship, — 
the tiniest of sheer lawn hand- 
kerchief centers, plain handker- 
chiefs of the same rich material, 
every excellent grade of plain, 
fine hemstitched handkerchief^ 
that are always ladies' stand- 
ards, and for gentlemen every 
size of fine, elegant linen, beau- 
tifully hemstitched even to a 
size for the huge Falstaffian 
pocket. Of course they are all 
pure linen. 

"THE LINEN STORE." 

James McCutcheon& Co. 

14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 




[IN 



1NENE a- 



Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
1 fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 

'economical goods made. 

No Laundry Work. 

When soiled discard. A box of 10 collars, 
or 5 pairs of cmlTs, 35 cts. By mall 30 eta. 

Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 

Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston, Mass, 



RUBINS DANTE TA5S0 



MllRIUO A HGEL0 fUP»l'.L 



^1 9 || S & 
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The Ostermoor 

Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 

was used by hundreds 
of wise and thoughtful 
people last year as a 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
For this purpose it is 
unique and inexpensive. 
It guarantees comfort- 
able nights to your friend for twenty years. 
Mattresses shipped the day ordered, and 

Express Charges 
Prepaid to Any Point. 

Our handsome book, " Tie Test of Time," 
is yours for the asking. Send your name on 
a postal, whether you need a mattress now or 
not. It will interest you, anyway, to know 
about a mattress as soft as the best hair, but 
which will not lose its shape, and costs only 
one-quarter as much. 

a feet 6 Inches wide, >g lbs. . $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs. . . . . 10 00 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 38 lbs. . 11.70 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs 3.35 

4 feet 6 Inchrs wide. 4s lb* . ig.oo. 

Made in two parts 50 cents extra. 

One person has asked : What do you mean 
by saying that your mattress is always 

"Sent on 
Suspicion." 

We mean just this ; 

SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS, and if it is not even all 
you have ho fad for, if you don't believe it to be the equal 
m cleanliness, durability, and comfort of any &o hair mat- 
tress ever made, you can get your money back by rei 




mail—'* no questions asked 
antness about it at all. 



. . urn 

There will be no unpleas- 



Take Care ! Don't be Deceived 1 

There is not a single store in the country that carries our 
mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation so- 
called "felt," which is kept in stock to sell on our adver- 
tising. Our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 
Can oe bought only direct from us. 

Send to-day for " The Test of Timer 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., New York. 

Wg have cushioned 25 ,000 ch 1, rches . Send /or 
our book, " Church Cushions'* 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 

The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 

an appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches Rqiiare. with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool - In rich light rreen, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for •7.50. 



PERSONALS. 

Sir Alfred Milner, governor of Cape Colony, 
one of the most talked-about men in Europe to- 
day, has won his way to bis present post by per- 
sistent hard work, begun in old Balliol under Dr. 
Jowett and in company with Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. H. H. Asquith. New College, Oxford, elected 
him to a fellowship in 1881, but he resigned it and 
took up journalism for a time. From the edi- 
torial desk he went into politics, first as a candi- 
date for Parliament as a Radical, and later on as 
Mr. Ooschen's private secretary. He served in 
the finance department at home and in Egypt 
under Mr. Goschen and Lord Cromer. He made 
budgets under Sir William Harcourt and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Then came his appoint- 
ment to South Africa, in which be has won his 
chief fame. 

PlTTSBURO enjoys the distinction of having the 
only woman in this country, or even in the world, 
who is at the head of a large steel and iron works 
business. The woman who holds this unique po- 
sition is industrial circles is Miss Y. R. Baumgar- 
ten, wbo is at the head of the Pittsburg office of 
Joseph Joseph & Bros., of Cincinnati, dealers in 
rails, scrap iron, and railway supplies, says the 
Cincinnati Inquirer. She is in sole charge of all 
the business there, which, by the way, is the larg- 
est done at any of the branches of the company, 
and amounts to over a million dollars a year. 
She buys and sells, inspects, superintends the 
shipping, and, in fact, does everything that a man 
would have to do under the circumstances. 

Col. Albert D. Shaw, the new commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army, has been prominently 
connected with that organisation since 1886. Mr. 
Shaw has given his country efficient diplomatic 
as well as martial service, having been consul at 
Toronto, Canada, and Manchester, England. He 
enlisted at the time the Civil War broke out and 
served until the end of hostilities. He graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 1867, and was 
elected to the New York legislature the same 
year. In recent years he has been interested in 
the development of electric power in Niagara 
Falls. He lives in Watertown, N. Y. 

In a chapter of reminiscence of Von Bunsen and 
bis friends in the October Century John Bigelow 
tells this anecdote of Humboldt: "One day he 
was dining with Mendelssohn, the banker, and, an 
unusual thing with him, was very silent. His 
host, remarking it, observed to Humboldt that he 
was sure be must be ill. ' No,' said Humboldt, 
' but I am in great trouble. Only ten minutes be 
fore leaving my apartment to come here I re- 
ceived from my landlord a note informing me that 
he had sold the house in which I reside and that I 
must move. The very thought drives me to de- 
spair. I really can not bear to move again.' 
Mendelssohn gradually led Humboldt into con- 
versation, during which he found time to write a 
note and receive an answer to it. He them took 
Humboldt aside and said: ' By this note I learn 
that I am now the owner of the house in which 
you reside. The condition, however, upon which 
I have become its possessor is that vou continue 
to occupy your apartment in it as long as you 
live.' " 



If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and relieves 
fatigue so common in mid-summer. 




THE LATEST WRINKLE. 

Hyomei Antiseptic 
Skin Soap. 

A. PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 
SOAP, MADE WITHOUT FATS , 
CREASE OR DANGEROUS ALKALI. 

Unlike any other, Hyomei Antiseptic 
Skin Soap is made from the fresh green 
leaves of the Tasmanlan Blue Gum Tree only, 
and contains all its healing, cooling, refresh- 
ing and invigorating properties. 

No grease or fats to fill the pores and 
cause Pimples, Blackheads, etc. . . 

No dangerous alkali to dry up the 
skill and prevent circulation. 

A perfect skin food, from Nature's own 
laboratory, and one that is proving a rev- 
elation to soap users. 

Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price, 25 cents. 

THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 

No. 10 Avenue 1, Ithaca, N. Y. 



The Singer No. 15. 




The Susacuac Weaving Co.j 

No. 13 Moravian Church St.. Bethlehem, Pa. 

TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 

J to Pulton New York, sell all make* under half priiv. Don't • 
buy Itcfore writing them fur unptrJiidi.-ed advirv and pru-es" I 
Kxchanaes. Immense rtwk for *cWti«»n. 8hjpi»-it for trial. 
Guaranteed Oritvclaaa. Dealer* supplied. 52-page Ulus. cat. free ■ 



DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 

OSCILLAT1NO SHUTTLE. 
A sewing-machine specially adapted for high* 
speed operation, producing greatest quantity of 
fine stitching, and requiring least effort by the 
operator. Has unusually large bobbin for lower 
thread and finest adjustment in all mechanical 
movements. Greatest range of work and lightest 
running lock-stitch sewing-machine in the world. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 



Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken In exchange. 



SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY * 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 

COt'S EOZtma CurS $1 " r ^,* c ^oT h °»a 0r iT n ' I P OLLaR Button In.u-ance goes with our one-piece colb, 
dueues. Samples Free by mall. Gee Chen. C*., CleveTa.O. | "button. KremenU&Co., 63 Chestnut St. Newark, N.J 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



Conscientious —"He's a vegetarian, is he?" 
"Oh ! the strictest kind. He won't even eat oyster 
plant."— Philadelphia Record. 

From the Farmer's Point of View. — MRS. 
Oatcake (reading newspaper): "There are fifteen 
thousand Poles in Philadelphia." 

Farmer Oatcake: "Gracious! What a place 
to raise beans ! '—Philadelphia Record. 

K Bad Shot. — "Sir, the men on the firing line 
refuse to go out again if Private Pineknot goes 
with 'em." "What is the matter with the private ?" 
"He used to hunt deer up in Maine, sir, on' the 
other men are afraid for their live*."— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Political Ornithology.— Hodge (after spell- 
ing through paper): "What's an Africander, 
missus ?" 

Missus: "Why, t'ne'usband of an Afrigoose, o" 
course." 

Hodge: "And what's an Afrigoose?" 

Missus: "Why, a hostrich, o' course ! "—Punch. 

He Lost His Opportunity.— The Tramp: 
"Once I wuz in a fair way ter becomin' a million- 
aire, but a darn labor -savin' device ruined me." 

The Farmer: "Ye don't say 1 How's that?" 

The Tramp: "I wuz gittin' along nicely as a 
bartender in a saloon when de boss bought a cash- 
register."— Pud. 



Current Events. 



Monday, November 27. 

— A strong column of British troops moves to the 
relief of Ladysmlth. 

— General Young is still in pursuit of Agul 
naldo; the Filipinos evacuate in great haste the 
fartifled town of Mangatarem. 

—The annual report of the Controller of the 
Currency is made public. 

— Contracts for six 3, 500 ton cruisers are award- 
ed by the Navy Department. 

— This Government disapproves the Ssmosn 
agreement, and submits draft of a new treaty. 

Tuesday \ November a$. 

— General Gatacre occupies Bushman's Hoek, 
Cape Colony, the Boers retreating". 

— The transport Manauensc reaches Manila from 



An Interesting Bit of History. 

So familiar has become The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany's utilisation of the Rock of Gibraltar m its advertise- 
ments that the Company, believing there is a widespread 
desire to learn moie about Gibraltar than is generally 
known, has just issued a booklet giving' the history of the 
famous fortress. 

It tells that for more than one thousand years before 
England seized the Rock from Spain, this famous land- 
mark passed through innumerable fierce and bloody strug- 
gles, being successively won and lost by Saracens, Moors, 
a " \\ \ 



and Castilians 

There i 
Rock, from 177910 



There is a thrilling account of the great siege of the 
783, when the combined armies and 



navies of France and Spain attempted to regain possession 
of the fortress from England. Twice the English garri- 
son was reduced to the verge of starvation, and there is 
probably no story in history to which can be paralleled the 
moral and physical courage, extraordinary human endur- 
ance and wonderful tenacity of purpose exhibited by the 
British in defending the Rock. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent free to anyone writ- 
ing to the Home Office in Newark, N. J., mentioning this 
publication. 



A PURE ATMOSPHERE, 

four times the heat of the 
ordinary grate, and one- 
half the fuel of your fur- 
nace doing the same heat- 
inz. These three distinct- 
ive features place the 

Jackson.-^^^ 
Ventilating Orate 

"first among heating apparatus. Heats several 
rooms on one or different floors in mid-winter. 
Burns coal, wood or gas, and can be fitted in 
any ordinary fireplace. 

Write to-day for illustrated catalogue, " I>," 
■which contains our guarantee. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO , 64 Beekman St., N. Y. 





has been received at 

the Home Office of The Prudential. So deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of all Americans is the habit of 
ascribing to The Prudential the chief characteristic of 
the great Rock, STRENGTH, that the letter had been 
forwarded without question or delay by the postal author- 
ities. Another evidence of the fame of 

THE PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office : Newark, N. J. JOHN F. dryden, 




THE LIVING AGE 

I \\ ,-rklv Mufrisiiir "l ('iiiittinjior.iry I. itcr.il n rr uiul I /kiii^/u 



(FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844.) 

Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions in Foreign Peri- 
odicals— CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 
Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers 15c. 

A REMARKABLE OFFER. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THB L1VINQ AOB may receive with It THB REVIEW OP RE- 
VIEWS or PUBLIC OPINION for only $6.78 a year ; or for $7.35 HARPER'S MONTHLY or 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, or any other $3.00 periodical published In the U.S. 

Tbla offer Is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THB UVINO AOE. 
rnrr To all New Subscribers to THB LIVINO AOE for 1000, remitting before Jan. I, 
■ las.!.* the numbers of 1899 Issued after receipt of their subscription, will be sent FREE. 

THE LIVINQ AQE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 




THE LEONARD SOFA BED 

A Luxurious Sofa, couch length, instantly convertible 
into a large, soft, hair-mattress bed, with receptacle for 
bedding or dresses. 10 styles, any length. Freight pre- 
paid. Catalog free. Returnable if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is but One Leonard Sofa Bed. 

Patented, Manufactured and Sold Only by 

The Leonard Sofa Bed Co. cLiwlim^omo 



STEREOPTICONS 



MAGIC LANTERNS 5LIDES 

CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE \f 
RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. 7 



$2 FOUNTAIN $| 

U PEN FOR 1 ' 

To Introduce onr regular »a Acme Fountain Pen we ale making this wonderful ho:iitay otter wln. li wih en- 
able yon to eeenre tor VU1C nnccCUT A solid gold 14 k pen engraved holder. Ink al 

"for onlv Sl.on. Money h 
ISO NASSAU 8THBKT, 



able yon to eeenre tor 
lady or gentleman " 
most appropriate . 



vutc nnriTUT A solid gold 14 k pen e 
AMAj rKUtn 1 never drops. Postpaid for only Sl.no. 

ACHE VU\ CO.. ----- 



way runs freely out 
hark If not Mtislie.l. 
KBW VOKK. 
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Libbys 

Plum 
Pudding 



A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 



Libby, McNeill & Llbby, Chicago. 

Frw, .\««r eJu.uu How to Make Good Things, to 

Eat.- 



A VEGETABLE MEAT. 

This truly wonderful food product is, without 
question, the most remarkable discovery in 
dietetics which has been made within the last 
half century. A vegetable food substance cor- 
responding in composition to lean flesh, such as 
beef or mutton, has long been sought for, not 
only as a most desirable addition to the vege- 
tarian bill of fare, but as a dietetic necessity in 
that very large class of cases in which flesh- 
foods are necessarily prohibited, or in which 
their use is in the highest degree undesirable, as 
in chronic rheumatism, Bright's Disease, dia- 
betes, and various nervous affections, and in 
affections of the liver, such as infectious jaun- 
dice and sclerosis. This vegetable meat is 
called Protose. 

It is purely vegetable in character, containing 
no trace of animal substance. It is original 
beef. Its discovery was as great a surprise to 
those conducting the investigation from which 
it resulted as it has been to all who have become 
acquainted with its marvelous properties. It is 
a delicious food product, containing twenty-five 
per cent, more food elements than beef, and 
has a taste that can hardly be distinguished 
from flesh-foods. Protose can be served in any 
manner that flesh-food can be prepared. 

The Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., at 7 1 
Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will 
send a sample can for six cents to cover postage. 



A MARVEL 



P0. 



of all that is Desirable 
in a Vapor-Bath Cabinet 



0 



( NLY one allows use o( 
hands on outside, and al- 
lows escape of foul air auto- 
m a t i c a 1 ly . Double dour. 
Substantia] frame. Large and 
roomv. Provides luxurious 
bath tor the well. Cures worst 
cases of disease. We make 
cabinets from $3.50 to ?u. 
Agents wanted. One agent 
•old 1,000 of our cabinets in 
four months. Book " Health 
and Beauty "free. 



San Francisco after narrowly escaping total 
disaster in a typhoon. 

— The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is made public. 

— The lower house of the Georgia Legislature 
rejects by an overwhelming majority a bill to 
disfranchise negro voters. 

—The old publishing house of Harper A Bros, 
makes an assignment to the State Trust Co., which 
appoints Col. G. B. M. Harvey, editor of The 
North American Review y its agent to conduct the 
business. 

1 

Wednesday \ November 29. \ 

—General Methuen's relief column on the road 
to Kimberley defeats the Boer force at Modden 
River, in Cape Colony, on Tuesday, after ten j 
hours' fight, in which the losses on both sides are 
severe. 1 

— Colonel Hell scatters a Filipino force in the j 
mountains of Luzon, and captures many heavy 
Kuns. 

—The German Emperor and Empress sail from 
England to Holland, where they are entertained 
by the Queen. 

—The Mnzet Committee resumes its sessions 
in New York. 

— Sever* 1 lives are lost in an accident on the 
D. L. & W. Railroad, near Paterson, N. J. 

Thursday \ November jo. 

—General Methuen is among the wounded at 

Modden River ; the situation remains unchanged. 

-News of Lieutenant Gill more and his com* 
panions, captured bv the Filipinos, is received; 
Aguinaldo's intervention saved Gillmore's life. 

— A new industrial Home for Negro Waifs is 
opened at Columbia, S. C. 

— A steel mill costing $1,000,000 is put in opera- 
tion at Birmingham, Ala. 

Friday \ December 1. 

—A despatch from Natal announces that the 
Boers were repulsed while trying to blow up a 
bridge near Colenso ; speeches of Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Leicester, and Lord Rosebery at Glasgow, 
on the war situation, attract wide attention. 

—The annual reports of the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of Interior are .made public. 

—The Fall River manufacturers agree to grant 
the operatives 10 per cent, advance in wages. 

—At a conference of about twenty-five promi- 
nent House Republicans, it is decided that Con- 
gressman Roberts of Utah shall not be per- 
mitted to take the oath of office. 

Saturday \ December 2. 

— General Methuen is Joined by reinforce- 
ments at the Modder River; the President desig- 
nates Adelbert F. Hay to succeed Consul Bfa- 
crum at Pretoria. 

— The trial of Deronlede and his fellow con- 
spirators In Paris is marked by excitement and 
disorder. 

—Caucuses are held at Washington by Republi- 
cans and Democrats, who nominate respectively 
David B. Henderson, of Iowa, and James D. Rich- 
ardson of Tennessee, for speaker during the com- 
ing session of Congress. 

— A treaty for the partition of Samoa Is signed 
by Secretary Hay and the ambassadors of Great 
Britain and Germany. 

Sunday, Decembers- 

—Col. Kekewich makes a sortie from Kimber- 
ley and captures a Boer laager ; the British 
transport Jnsmore goes on the rocks in St. 
Helena Bay, but troops are safely landed. 

—After a fierce battle, the revolutionary forces 
of General Hernandez capture Maracaibo, the 
chief seaport of Venezuela. 

—The Postmaster-General and the Secretary 
of the Navy make their yearly reports. 

— John I. Blair, multi-millionaire and railway 
magnate, dies at Blairstown, N. J. 

—Rev. Dr. B. F. I>e Costa is received into the 
Roman Catholic communion. 



TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove*s signa- 
ture is on each box. 25c. 



THE LIVING AGE FOR 1900. During the 
fifty-six years of iu existence this sterling weekly magazine 
lias steadily maintained its high standard. It is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory compilation of the most valuable litera- 
ture of the day, and a* such is unrivalled. As periodicals 
of all sorts continue to multiply, this magazine continues 
to incrca-c in value ; and it has become a necessity to the 
American reader. By its aid alone he can, with an econ- 
omy of t ine, labor, and money otherwise impracticable, 
keep well abreast with the literary and scientific progress 
of the .ice and with the work of the ablest living writers. 
It is the m«>st comprehensive of magazines, and its pros- 
pectus for 1400, which ap; ears in another column, is well 
worth the attention of alt who are selecting their reading- 
matter for the new year. To new subscribers remitting 
now for the year moo the Intervening numbers of iS./oare 
sent gratis. The Living Age Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. 



"V^OU would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth's "pearl top" and 
" pearl glass " — they don't 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 

Our " Index " describes all lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the riuht size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE lo any ooe who writes for it. 

Address Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MANY LETTERS 

are rocolvwd dully fmm nil pnrtu 
i f the country lilclily cndon«lnu 
Ilia porlect cereul food— 

yVHEATLET 

We append one: 

"After n thorough tent In my 
own family, I can hold up my 
hand and *;iy on my woul that 
\\ 'In-ill ]•■! h the best cereal 
fouri tn the World.andl feed 
my five children on It. 

1 . G. I : ■ . 
Pre*. Food HOB. Ase'n. Jf. Y. # 
Your frrocer keeps It, If not 
fiend us fil»nameana yourordcr; 
we will **ee that you are mipplled. 
Made only by the 
FRANKLIN J1ILL5 CO., 
Lock port, N. Y. 





2.50 

AN ELE6ANT 6IFT 

(or Christ m.is fiirthday. or Wedding — a pair of these 
handsome Military Hair Brushes. They are of the very 
finest quality; have rich ehoni/ed Kicks with dainty sterling 
silver ornaments, and the best stiff white Russia bristles . 
'I hey are a tilt that will please any man of refined tastes. 
We w ill send vou a pair with initials (three or le>-J engraved 
on each in script, direct from the factory, by express pre- 
piid.foronly $2.50. At retail they wouli! cm #5 00 to #6.00. 
If they are not absolutely satisfactory, return them at our 
expense, and we will send back your money in full. For each 
initial over three add 10c, extra— for monogram, 50c. extra. 
THE BONDY MFG CO, 64 Ionia St. Grand Rapids. Mich. 



WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., - New York -Chicago 



R. IRWIN MFG. CO 

123 Chamber, St., N. Y. City 
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INVEST NOW 



Th«> attention of the public is invited to an excoption- 
hi opportune 
▼eetment in 



al opportunity to make handsome profit** ou a small in- 
' i th< 



ZINC AND LEAD 

region of Missouri. Under the proposition we are now 
making it will not bo necessary for investors to wait for 
dividends to get tbeir money back, but can realize on 
the enhancement of the value of their investment as 
our work progresses. There is not ono chance in a 
thousand that those who 

INVEST NOW 

will lose their money, as the drill tests already made 
show large bodies of paying ore. In 18U7 the Missouri- 
Kansas district produced one million dollars more than 
all Alaska. Those who 

INVEST NOW 

get in cheaply and the profits will be out of all propor- 
tion to the amount iuvestcd. We are establishing a 

CHAIN OF niNES 

so that those who become associated with us will have 
several strings to their bow. Let us mall you free a 
copy of 

THE KLONDIKE OF MISSOURI 

A neat pamphlet of 14 pages, Mling all about tho town 
that "Jack Built," how a woman made $300,000, what 
an investment of $14.00 realized, etc. Also let us mail 
you a free copy of 

SNAP SHOTS IN SOUTH H1SSOURI 

A handsome book of 00 photo-em* raved views of varied 
scenery in the zinc fields of Missouri. At the same 
time we will mail yon our best proposition, with circu- 
lars describing our properties, and references as to who 
we are. Address 

WALTER SAYLER, 
171 Le Salle Street, Chicago, III. 



This is a $2,000 home 




$1800 



If interested will send floor plans, figures and descrip- 
tion of my six clarified hooks for your address and tun-cent 
stamp. Ilook No. 12, 41 designs, lull of tine half-tones. 
New '■)■) (look, right im to date, prire $1 .no. Send me cost 
of house desired with 5i 00 and I will send the right book. 
Will exchange book, if not. Any two books, $1.50. 



CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 435. 

First Prize Xicderlandischen Sihachhundrs 
Tourney. 
Black— Nine Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 



Solution of Problems, 

No. 431. 
>— Q 4 ch 



R— K B 4 
B-Kt 3 



P x Kt, mate 



Kt x R 



Ktx P 
Px Ktch 

KlP 



B— Q 6, mate 



Kt x Kt P 



Kt— B 3 



Px R 



P x P 

P-Q 4 ch 

KxR 

R-K 4 ch 

Px R 
PxPch 

K x P 



P— Q 4, mate 



B x P, mate 



Q— Kt s, mate 



B— Q 6. mate 



T-Q 4, mate 



Kt x P 



Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa - the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston. Elizabeth City, N. C; C. R. Old- 
ham, Moundsville, W. Va.: H. W. Barry, Boston j 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala. ; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.: 
A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; W. Mfllier, New York 
City.; E. C. Ronth, San Saba, Tex ; Mrs. S. H. 
Wright, Tate. Ga.; G. Paterson, Winnipeg, Man. 

Comments: "A Rood problem with rather num- 
erous mates on second"— M. W. H.; "Brilliant 
but rather erratic "—I. W. B.; "Intricate, good 
strategy— not so simple as first seems"— F. H. J.; 
"Excellent "— C. R. O : "By no means, a master- 
piece"— H. W. B.: "Weak in mate on second; 
otherwise it is worthy to go in first class" — F. S. 
F. ; "A masterful masterpiece "— M. M.; "A bold 
venture"— J. G. L ; "K pluribus magnum"— A K.; 
"Mating positions novel, but the value of the 
problem is depreciated by the 2-move mate" — 
W. M.; "Ingenious "— E. C. R. 

Solution of 438 and 420 received from J. G. L. ; 
T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C; W. H. H. C, 
Canadian, Tex. <?8 from G. P., R. E. Brigham, 
Schuylerville, N. Y. ; Dr. J. T. Glass, Womack, 
Tex. 

Pillsbury's Wonderful Memory. 

In the Brooklyn Chess-Club, Pillsbury not only 
played twelve games blindfolded, but he also re- 
peated the moves of four games which he had 
played blindfolded. These four games were 
played months ago, and the Champion reproduced 

|SAVE^»«!FIJEL 
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1 watted up chimney. 
THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
cost aa.oo and up. 
Money refunded If not satisfactory. 
I Write for booklet on economy In beating 
I homes. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



The Treatment of 
Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine. 



Mr. Hunt, of KnoxviUe, Tenn.. 
writes: " 1 was a great sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism, having to so 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
lithine was recommended to me so 
highly that I gave it a trial. In a 
short time I discarded my crutches 
and am now a welt man. I will 
recommend the Tartarlithine to 
others." ... 

Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 



McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, . New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 



EUCALOL 
Cures Catarrh, 

not by drying the mucous membrane of 
the nostrils and air passages, nor with 
smells or powders, but by thoroughly 




Sir Morell Mackenzie tart : 

'Mofature of the mucous membrane of the 
nose it at e**tnttnl to the sens* of tme.ll 
as that of the tongue U to taste,*' 



cleaning the air flassaget with an antiseptic 
treatment. It is pleasant to use, healing and 
soothing the irritated mucous membrane, and the 
effect is instantaneous. Cures catarrh , catarrhal 
deafness, grippe and cold in the head. 

FREE OFFER ?° u c AT*lV. 

sands and will cure yon. To prove its merits we 
will send free, on re<nie%t, a large package of 
Kl'calol. L»on't delay, write at once. 
THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 108 Fnltoo St., New York. 



Q a t* #1 I 00 and we will (for 80 do; 

Owllvl «pia send you our be«taiO.' 

TOLEDO BATII CABINET complete 
with best aloohol Btove, directions, for- 
mulas by express C. O. D- suhject to ex- 
amination. If yon find it the be»t Cabi- 
net jew ©*. trMWi worth a dozen of the 
cheap aflai re pay ex press agent 93.SO 
more and express choree*. Ours fa the 
bent of mil Cub I nets has a real door, 
opens wide, strong steel frame, galv'd.L 
rubber lined, top curtains, folds flat 1^ 
In. space. Face Steamer 75c extra. 
Order today. Provides Turkish and 
vapor baths at home So each, beautifies . _ . , 

complexion, prevents disease, will benefit every ail- 
ment. Money refunded after 60 day* aae if not ju". 
as represented. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE FREE 
We make Cabinet* from *».«& up. Ajrenta Wanted 
BlStwaa-ea. Exclusive territory. TOLEDO BATH 
CABINET CO , 61» Cherry St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 




DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS " 



•D. S. HOPKINS, Oept. G, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 

Headers of The Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 

cN&w 'Books 
» 

REMINISCENCES 

By Julia Ward Howe. With many 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Mrs. Howe's long and unusually rich expori- 
e ce, her wide acquaintance with illustrious 
persons in America and Europe, and her active- 
interest in the great questions of her time make 
her " Reminiscences" a book of great interest. 
It is richly supplied with attractive portraits. 

THE QUEEN'S TWIN, AND 
OTHER STORIES 

By Sarah Orne Jewett. i6mo, $1.25. 

This volume contains Miss Jewett's latest 
short stories, and some of her best. Two of 
these include scenes and characters connected 
with her delightful story of "The Country of 
the Pointed Kirs." 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLU- 
TIONIST 

By Prince Kropotkin. With 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, §2.00. 

A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly any 
man of this generation nas had a more varied 
and adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the 
famous Russian revolutionist. Aside from the 
fascination of the story, the book is of great 
value for its views of European social and politi- 
■cal conditions. 

A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By John Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of uncommon value and charm, con- 
taining papers on : A Century'of Science; The 
Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope and Purport; 
B. L,. Youmans; The Part Played by Infancy in 
the Evolution of Man; Sir Harry Vane: The 
Arbitration Treaty; Francis Parkman; Edward 
Augustus Freeman; Irish Folktales, etc. 

HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 

By Washington Gladden, D.D., author 

of "Who Wrote the Bible?" etc. 

i6mo, $1 .25. 

A book of great value, shewing how the doc- 
trines of the C hristian Church have been modified 
by recent thought, yet all that is essential 
remains unshaken. 

IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 

AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Julia Ward Howe. With a Portrait. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 

A noteworthy volume, containing, in addition 
to the title essay, papers of great interest and 
scholarly value, on Greece Revisited. Aristoph- 
anes, Dante and Beatrice, The Halfness of 
Nature, The Salon in America, and Paris. 

THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
AND OTHER STORIES 

By Charles W. Chesnutt, author of 
"The Conjure Woman." Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

*• The Conjure Woman " has produced so 
favorable an impression of Mr. Chesnutt's power 
and skill as a story-writer that this new volume 
of his stories will be heartilv welcomed. Many- 
readers will recall " The Wi'fe of His Youth " as 
«me of the strongest and most touching tales of 
the year. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17T11 Street, New York 



the moves without a single mistake. He also 
won a game of Checkers blindfolded, and then 
finished his exhibition by having thirty words 
written on as many slips of paper. These were 
read and then distributed amon? his auditors. 
The numbers or words were then called out, and 
in every instance Pillsbury supplied the right 
word and number. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Twen 1 v -yUKi) Game of the Finals. 
Evans Gambit. 



HEV. A. C KAVK. V . f! K F N'T. 

White. Blaik. 
1 P-K 4 P-K 4 
1 Kt— K 11 3 Kt Q I: 3 

3 H I! 4 K— It 4 

4 p-y Kt 4 I! X I* 



i:-r 4 

Kt-K 1! 
Castles 
KKuP 
Kl-B 4 
Kt— K 2 
Ki— Kl 3 

13 P— K R 4 Kl— K 3 
.] II1K1 6 P x It 

14 B-R 3 R K s<i 
i 5 R-IJsq B-yi 



5 

6 Castles 

7 1'—; 4 

8 P x P 

•r.Q-Q 3 

10O-B 2 
11 Kt-Kt 5 



RF.V. A. f7. KAY 

White 
16 Kt 
,7 K 

18 P— R 5 

19 ^ x li 
jo Is 2 

y-Kt 3 
" q-o 3 eh 

2i Kt - k j 
a, Kt x P 
J5 P-B 1 
26 P- Kt 3 
27Q-Q4 

.■8 y-B 2 

.9 Q R-K sq K"t— 

Ki'Sik'ns. 



!■:. V I'. KF. NT. 

/.',,!, *. 

P K R 3 
P x K t 
It x B P 
Kt-lt 5 

K — K sq 
P- K Kt 5 

y-Kt« 

P-',)Kt 3 
P.— Kt 4 
P <.» K 4 
Q R <„> sq 



White's sixth is, probably, premature. The 
strongest move is P— y 4. This is the move of all, 
or nearly all, the great "Evans" players. 

Of course, White's sacrifice of Kt is unsound. 

Chess and Phrenology. 

To have the power of playing Chess very skil- 
fully, the organs of number and order must be 
proportionately expanded. Music springs from 
the same source, and accordingly Chess-players 
and musicians will ever be found intimately 
mingled. Philidor was a composer of music ; and 
at the present time we find both of these arts cul- 
tivated by the same persons to a considerable ex- 
tent. The organs laid down by Combe, the 
phrenologist, as number and order, were largely 
developed in the head of Philidor. The same 
conformation of brow was visible in M. Descha- 
pedes. In playing Chess with a stranger, it will 
not be uninteresting to compare his style of game 
with the superficial observation you may be en- 
abled to make by glancing at his craniological 
presentment. Men possessing high, sugar-loafed 
heads, piercing conically the air in a point* like 
the Peak of Teneriffe, will, thanks to this preter- 
natural possession of the bump of "firmness" or 
"obstinacy," contest the game long after hope 
would have ceased to draw breath in the frames 
of their fellow-mortals. . . . Another class of 
amateurs, by way of distinction, may be called, 
but not invidiously, the "flat-headed"; each 
cranium of this species being depressed at its 
apex, constituting a species of tableland like that 
whereon stands Mexico. Men thus formed are 
marked through life as waverers. Thev hesitate, 
and doubt, and waver, and philosophise, and 
dream away existence like most true gentlemen. 
Get them into the slightest scrape at Chess, and 
they reel instanter ; win a Pawn, they sweat 
blood and water ; capture a Knight, and they 
give up the game. Ti the credit of the fair sex be 
it said, that of lady Chess-players bv far the 
majority display the organ of— we dare not say 
"obstinacy," but may write "tenacity of purpose.* 

The same organ, or faculty, equally applies to 
•he attainment of kindred subjects of study. 
Giod Chess-players play all games of society 
oetter than other people, speaking wholesale ;and 
to their honor be it said, thev seldom permit their 
talent to prostitute itself to the baser objects 
of Rambling. Chess-players take up Whist, 
Draughts, and similar pursuits; but rarely num- 
ber themselves among Mammon's votaries who 
crowd the race courses — The Chess- Pla vers, Chron- 



The Washington and Chattanooga Limited 

for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Kxcursion 
rickets now on sale. Through sleeping-cars to NewOr- 
It-ans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Meals a 
la carte. Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 30M Broadway. 
New York. 



Marian Harland'$ tt? 

" Common Sense Household " 

4 vols., sent complimentary to all 

who send $1 for American Homes, month!?, I jr. 
Add Vh-. and w.' will also ouiid n set of plana for 
S3U0 cot:age. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
AM. HOMES PUB. CO., 91 Litre St. . Knoxvills. T.nn. 




An Art Gift 



u Tn Socl's Awakening" is a beautiful 
picture that steadily grows in popularity. It 
is a work of art with a deep and beautiful 
meaning:. It carries its spiritual message to 
every heart — and one never wearies of it. It 
never grows old. New thoughts, new mean- 
ings are suggested each time it is studied. It 
is a picture that should hang in every home 
for the good influence it exerts. It is a con- 
stant source of pleasure and a silent force 
for good. We send a copy of "Thr Socl's 
AwAKBNixc'* in colors exactly the same 
size (13x18 inches) and style as are on Mile 
for Si. 00 in art stores, to each person who 
1 sends 75 cents for a year's subscription to 

Young 
People's 
Weekly 

Eight to ttetlrepagrM, handnomtlv tlluttrattd. 

It's a paper with a purpose— a clean, hclp- 
fut. enthusiastic Christian paper which wins 
the hearts of V.c young ana exerts all the 
power it gains for good. It has an interest- 
ing message for every member of the family, 
and is a fascination to the old as well as to 

1 the young. Sample copies, which will be 
scut free to inquirers, will make you ac- 

» quainte !. Send 73 cents for a year's subscrip- 
tion, with "Thb Soi l's Awakening." A 
three months* trial without the picture for 
ao cents. Mention this paper. 

DAVID C. COOK PUDL.SHINO CO.. 
36 Washington St, Chicago. 
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Letters 
Copied While Writing. 

Keep a copy of all letters ; to frill : so witer : 
so truth; to wort Asy laic: isy pet: 1»7 ci- 
ts:. Our Pen-Carb' n never smuts ; our dip 
holds paper firm. Write with no 



pa pel 

and our Pen-Carbon I rtter Book produces a 
ftr/ect copy. Can be used any* here. 

If your lUtiimer does n.il keep it, write for 
firm sample. Mention this paper Dept. L. 

Pen-Carbon-Manifold Co.. 221 Canal St., H. t. 
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CARTERIAN 




Adjustable Expanding Document 

' ENVELOPE 

The simplest, strongest, and best envelope ever in- 
) vented for filing legal papers or documents of any de- 
t scnption. By means of a slot it adjusts itself perfectly 
[to ht any enclosure from a single sheet of paper to a 
/package an inch thick. Remove a part of the paper 
{ and envelope will adjust itself to remaining contents. 

Sample package of / 
Dozen any site , or assorted , 
sizes, tent postpaid for 43 
cents in stamps. 
Ask your stationer far them. 
If he does not carry them in 
stock or cannot pet them for 
you tend to the manufac- 
turers. 

I CARTER, RICE & CO. (Corporation) 

346 Devonshire St., Boston, Mug. 



Size 

4x0 



x\\y t 



Per Box 126 

$3.00 
3.25 
8.25 
8.50 
4 00 



TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS 

J. W. Hyde, Brooklyn. N. Y., my* : 

The Burr Index Is a delightful relief to a weary and tired 
brain. It nree hours of otherwise necessary labor. Every 
professional man should poasew one. Ite advantage to the 
ftcholar. over the old methods of ready reference, ih as the 
" reaper" over the old -fashioned "sickle." 

Burr's Patent Indexes 

All words and names are indexed by the first 
two letters with nearly four hundred combi- 
nation! In thumb holes cut in the edges of the 
leaves. A combination for every word in use. 
A constant aid to professional men, business 
men, students and others. 

A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 

It keeps in orderly and compact form refer- 
ences to reports, trials, conflicting opinions, gen- 
eral notes, etc. 

A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN 

It enables the doctor to refer instantly to treat- 
ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations, etc. 

INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 

The choicest gems of his library can be made 
Instantly accessible, and handy records of ser- 
mons, etc., kept. Asallbrarylndexltisunrivalled. 
8 ;a4 for prlot Utt til eiroalui. Mention tbii adrertiirant 
THE BURR INDEX CO . Sole Mfgrs. HARTFORD. CONN 



INCREASE YOUR SALARY 

by study " after hours." We fit you to fill 
the highest places. We have started thou- 
sands of young men and women to pros- 
perity through Education by Mail 

in Electrical, Mechanical. Steam, Mining and 
Civil Engineering ; Metallurgr. An, Architec- 
tare. Journalism, English Branches. Steno- 
graphy, Machine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price ; easy terms. Sent free 
to thus? who en mil note, a com pUto draw- 
ing oat fit worth $11.10. The 
United Correspondence Schools, 
1&4 Fi.'th Ave, Sew York, 

Host thoroaph and complete 
Course of anj corr*8poadaaos 
school la the world. 

Send for catalogue No. JJ1 





l\CRKA?*K 

YOUR SALARY! 

Seud 15 eenta for 8 months trial tmb- 
**Hptionto 

"THE BOOK-KEEPER " 

A hanilmmiB monthly magazine tor 
Book-kwpers, Cashiers, and Bu-i- 
nestt Men. It will teach you Bo*.»k' 
keeping. Shorthand, I'ennmnnliip, 
Law, Short Cuts, Corporation 
Accounting. Ranking. Bucmew Poin- 
ters. Amusing Arithmetic-. I, >x lu- 
lling Calculation*, etc. $1 A YEAR. 

ttbe JBooLVfteepcr Co. 

11V Ul*iiL BLOCK, l>£TtvOfT, MlCD. 



What is India Paper ? 

It is the acme of the art of 
paper making. Its character- 
istics being thinness, opacity, 
strength, and light weight. It is 
made by a secret process and 
enables Thomas Nelson & Sons 
to produce Dickens's Works in 
fifteen volumes, of about half an : 
inch each volume, making the j 
complete set to occupy less than | 
eight inches of shelf room. It | 
is, indeed, The Churchman says, 1 
" One of the most remarkable 
feats of modern book making." 

The volumes are being published monthly 
at 5i.oo per volume and three volumes, '• Tick- 
wick Papers," " Nicholis Nickleby," and " Oli- 
ver Twist and Sketches by Uoz " are now ready, i 

The favorable reception of Dickens Series 
has induced the publishers to issue simultane- i 
ously and in uniform style. Thackeray's Works, ! 
"Vanity F.;ir" being now ready. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
J7 Ea»t 18th Street, New York. 




The/Eorce 

behind the Torce 

' Is the educated mind which plana 
and directs the work of others. 
You cau rise to a higher position 
without Interrupting your work 
or leaving home. You can get 

A Technical 
Education 

BY MAIL. 

We hare prepared lucceMful Mechanical 
_ Architectural DrauchUBsen, Elec- 
trical or Hteana EnaTaeers, Archi- 
tect*, Nurveyora, ChemUU, Correa- 

nn dent h, Stenographer* mid Book- 
ieepera. Write for circular. Mention 
the profession you wiab to enter. 
The Inleraauamal OrrMpMdeaw 
Box 1«0«, »era o to a, Pa. 




'Books. 

Cut 



throughout the World. 

Lists eoid 
C^ttJo^ucsfrce 
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PANTASOTE 

Outwears Leather! 

WAiERPROOF . GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF 

Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 

Unlike the common 
i nutations of leather, 
Paotasote does not 

rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and is 
not af- 
fected by 1 
heat, 
cold or 
climate. 

Made 
in stan- 
dard col- 

plain or 
figured. 

Enough to cov«r ■ dining chmlr.~Mmt l 
(tool scat for as cents In stamp*. 

/ * 1 CC ' mat, a String C*m- 
fanim, tent far ad. stamp vtith jmtr ufkthUrtr't 



Caution! There are worthless and < , 

fans. Genuine good! hare " FantaaoU". 
the edge. 

THB PANTASOTB COMPANY, 
•9 Broadw.j, Dept. P. XewV 




and uatitil the 

STANDARD OF ALL 

LOW PRICE WATCHES. 

For accuracy it is rarely sur- 
passed by expensive watches— 
antee. Itsappear- 
nc no ways differs frum any 
ft^'S.OO watch, look at tkecut. 
bold by 10,000 dealers, or 

rc| \ SEND A DOLLAR 

*y wilt upm 16 raum lo fhcrilloy 
VSdxruiMreAaTtTOHdni), 
A.5'lof 



Robt.H.lnijersoll&Bro. 

MANUrACTUKKRS, 

'-7CortlandtSt. 1 N.Y.C. 



Investors Can Buy 

U. S. Bonds to pay Six per cent. 
Railroad Stocks to pay Eight per cent. 
Industrial Stocks to pay Ten per cent. 

For particulars write to 

BMMENS, STRONU & CO. 

(Members of the American Bankers' Association.) 
1 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 



LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 

Solid 14kt. Gold Pen in Hard-Rubber Ensrraved Holder; Simple construction, always ready, 
no shaking ; works perfectly ; no blotting. 

Agents 
Wanted 

If your dealer will not supply it write us ; pens Rent anywhere, post-paid, complete with filler nnd full 
directions. All our pens are iraaranteed ; and this menus money- back— if iou u-avt H. Catalogue of Foun- 
tain and Gold Pens tor the at king. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Rcom 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



HOW THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE IS RE- 
CEIVED. 

NO better opportunity is afforded, between elections, of learn- 
ing what the Administration thinks about the country and 
what the country thinks about the Administration than is found 
in the President's annual message to Congress and the comments 
on it by the press. It can not be said that President McKinley's 
message contains any surprising disclosures, but some features of 
the Administration's policy that have been merely inferred here- 
tofore are now declared plainly. As for the partizan press, the 
usual division is seen. The Republican papers heartily indorse 
the policies outlined in the message, and the Democrati%papers 
score the message without mercy. The Hartford Post (Rep.), 
for example, considers it " worthy of ranking among the best of 
Presidential messages of the last half of the century, " while the 
Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.) finds it "filled with platitudes and 
ambiguous phrases, with high-sounding declarations that mean 
nothing. " 

Aside from the strictly partizan press, however, the message 
seems to have made a strong impression, and there is hardly an 
independent paper that does not find much in it to commend. 
The 'Washington Evening Times (Ind. Dem.) calls the message 
"a document which will live in history as one of the ablest as well 
as one of the most interesting and voluminous state papers which 
has ever emanated from the Executive Mansion." The Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.) says that it is "a wonder of industry, a proof 
of patient thought and study, a body of practical and righteous 
suggestions, and a document of sanity, liberality, sagacity and 
patriotism." One Republican paper, the New York Press, infers 
from the message that the President is drifting toward free trade, 
and urges the party to call him back. 

The salient points of the message may be briefly given as fol- 
lows : 



Congress is urged to give the Secretary of the Treasury power 
and to "impose upon him the duty to uphold the present gold 
standard." 

Congressional aid to our merchant marine is recommended. 
"The expense is as nothing compared to the advantage to be 
achieved. " 

"Combinations of capital organized into trusts to control the 
conditions of trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit 
production, and determine the prices of products used and con- 
sumed by the people, are justly provoking public discussion and 
should early claim the attention of the Congress." Uniform 
state legislation is recommended concerning trusts, and the Presi- 
dent feels sure that Congress will take some "wise and judicious 
action " in regard to them. 

"The great importance of an isthmian canal cannot be too often 
or too strongly pressed upon the attention of the Congress. " 

Our friendly relations with Prance and Germany are spoken of 
with warmth, and, with somewhat less warmth, our friendly rela- 
tions with England and with the other nations. 

Action to bring about the laying of a Pacific cable is urged. 

The pledge of April 19, 1898, by which Congress promised in- 
dependence to Cuba, "is of the highest honorable obligation and 
must be sacredly kept " ; but our mission " is not to be fulfilled by 
turning adrift any loosely framed commonwealth " that could not 
survive internal rivalries. No promise of an early withdrawal 
from the island is given. 

Argument at some length is made in justification of the policy 
so far pursued toward the Philippine insurgents ; and the decla- 
ration is made that the agreement with the Sultan of Sulu does 
not " authorize or give the consent of the United States to the ex- 
istence of slavery in the Sulu archipelago. " As to the future gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, that "rests with the Congress of the 
United States. " The proposition that we retain simply a protec- 
torate over the islands "will not be found worthy of your serious 
attention." For the present, and "as long as the insurrection 
continues, the military arm must necessarily be supreme. " After 
that the work of reconstruction "should be commenced by build- 
ing up from the bottom, first establishing municipal governments, 
and then provincial governments, a central government at last to 
follow." 

Hawaii and Alaska should be given territorial forms of govern- 
ment. 

Puerto Rico should also be made a territory, and "the markets 
of the United States should be opened up to her products. Our 
plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United 
States and Puerto Rico. " 

Experience has proved that by the amendments made to the 
merit system during the present Administration the system "has 
been greatly strengthened and its permanence assured. It will 
be my constant aim in the administration of government in our 
new possessions to make fitness, character, and merit essential to 
appointment to office, and to give to the capable and deserving 
inhabitants preference in appointments." 

Gold Standard. — "The President has done a most important 
public duty," says the Baltimore News (Ind. Dem.), in coming 
out squarely for the gold standard. His utterances on this ques- 
tion "are chiefly important," thinks the Boston Transcript 
(Ind.), "as affording evidence of the unity of the Administration 
on the subject." The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) indorses his 
currency ideas as "entirely clear and sound." The Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Ind. Dem.) says : "It is a pleasure to see that 
the President, who before his election was so doubtful on the 
money question, and who even after his election went off in pur- 
suit of the international agreement jack-o'-lantern, has now 
learned that the country is in earnest in its demand for financial 
reform." Not all the Gold Democratic papers, however, are so 
enthusiastic. The New York World (Ind. Dem.), after pointing 
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out that the fine Treasury showing is due to the "special war taxes 
voted as a ' temporary measure ' more than a year and a half ago," 
attacks the President's recommendation that greenbacks " when 
once redeemed shall not thereafter be paid out except for gold." 
"A combination could easily be formed in Wall Street," says The 
World, "to take $50,000,000 in greenbacks to the Sub-Treasury 
and demand gold for them. It could then lock up the gold ; the 
greenbacks would be ' impounded ' in the Treasury, and the money 
market would be $100,000,000 short. Would a deadlock like this 




J. V. Mokgan : •' Shades of Urover, but he"s easy !'* 

— The New York i 'erdict. 

be an improvement upon the 'endless chain'?" The Atlanta 
Constitution (Detn.) sees a continuation of the Wall Street con- 
trol over the Government. The Kansas City Times (Dem. ) thinks 
that the President's plan means "bond issues without limit," and 
the Omaha World- Herald (Dem.) characterizes the whole mes- 
sage as "a plea for gold and empire." 

Merchant Marine. — The recommendation that Congressional 
aid be given to our merchant marine is, says the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Rep.), "strong and convincing." The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) points out that "not a few patriotic and intelli- 
gent citizens" dislike the word "subsidy," but their number is 
decreasing. "The great maritime powers of the world have built 
up their ocean commerce, and are still building it up, by giving 
pecuniary inducements and rewards to individuals," and, says 
The Tribune, "we believe the Government of the United States 
is more than justified in doing the same thing." The Philadel- 
phia Ledger (Ind.), however, reads this part of the message with 
"surprise and regret." "Our great railroad systems have not 
grown so great, useful, and wealthy by being fed from the na- 
tional treasury," The Ledger says, and asks, therefore, "Why 
should the builders and owners of ships be subsidized?" "This 
part of the message," continues The Ledger, "seems as if it 
might have had its inspiration from Senator Hanna." The Chi- 
cago Record (Ind.) says : "In view of the assertion that 'the last 
year has recorded exceptional activity in our shipyards and the 
promises of continual prosperity in shipbuilding are abundant, ' 
it would seem that the shipping industry is not seriously in need of 
government aid." The Louisville Courier-Journal (Ind. Dem.) 
thinks the recommendation "indefensible." 

Trust*. — The President's declaration against trusts is regarded 
by a number of papers as a masterly move in the game of politi- 
cal chess to block one of Mr. Bryan's strongest lines of attack. 
It "leaves the two candidates on substantially the same plat- 
form," says the New York Times (Ind. Dem.). "and makes a 
serious contest between them a little ridiculous." But the Presi- 
dent's final recommendation in regard to trusts, that Congress 
give the subject "studied deliberation," "resulting in wise and 



judicious action," is thought by some papers to be rather plati- 
tudinous. The Times calls it "a confession of mental vacuity " 
on the trust question. The New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
says: "Several witnesses before the Industrial Commission, to 
which the President refers, have shown that the tariff is the 
mother of trusts. This would seem logically to make out Mr. 
McKinley their grandfather, and to account for the grandfatberly 
way in which he deals with their little failings." The New York 
Tribune (Rep.), however, thinks that the President may well be 
excused for inability to suggest a remedy where so many other 
men have failed. The Washington Times (Ind. Dem.) says: 
" The message on this topic appears to have the true ring, and it 
would be hardly fair to throw doubt on its bona fides. " 

Cuban Independence.— The declaration that Cuba must be 
given independence, without any assurance as to when the inde- 
pendence will be given, allows the opposition press an oportunity 
for criticism. The New York Evening Post thinks that Cubans 
and annexationists alike will say, like the Irishman, that the 
President's words are "so ambiguous that only one construction 
can be put upon them. " The Indianapolis Sentinel suspects a 
plot " to form a moneyed aristocracy in Cuba which will control 
the island for the present and ultimately annex it to the United 
States." The Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), however, another 
anti-expansionist paper, believes the declaration "high-minded 
and honorable," and the Philadelphia North American (Ind. 
Rep.) thinks it "a timely rebuke" to "those who advocate the 
disgrace of the nation by the theft of Cuba." The Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.) advises the Cubans to make overtures for an- 
nexation. The Detroit News (Ind.) also hopes that before the 
day for decision arrives "a sentiment will have been created in 
Cuba favorable to annexation to the United States which will 
root out all notion of an independent government on the part of 
the inhabitants." The comments of the Cuban press are very 
reassuring to those who have feared an uprising. The Lucha 
says : " The message will pacify the country. " The Discusion 
says that it "will fill the hearts of all lovers of Cuba with joy." 
The Patria cries: "Hurrah for President McKinley!" The 
Cubano sees in the message " that justice is the guiding principle 
at Washington. Our hearts," it continues, "hitherto bowed down 
by a tremendous skepticism, are now relieved." 

Philippine Policy.— What both the President and the press 
consider the most important part of the message, if the amount 
of attention given it is an indication, is that part dealing with the 
Philippines. The Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.) considers the 
Philippine policy 



"the one great mis- 
take of the present 
Administration." 
The point that the 
anti-expansion press 
continually insist 
upon is that the 
President began the 
Philippine war with- 
out authority and 
without justifica- 
tion. To neglect an 
explanation of this 
"criminal aggres- 
sion," thinks the 
Baltimore News 
(Ind. Dem.). and 
"to suppress the 
most vital fact in 
the whole history of 
our t r a n s a c tions 
with the Filipinos is 
to throw a cloud of 
doubt over the in- 
tegrity of the whole 

statement the President makes in regard to the Philippines." 
The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) thinks it ominous that the 
President does not "speak of the Filipinos as a people or recog- 
nize them as a possibility of the future." The difference may 
be seen, says The Constitution, by a glance at Cuba, where, 
"under the straightforward method we have pursued, . . ■ 




The President (to Congress) : "Here, yon 
hold him for a while." 

— The Chicago Record. 
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the hearts of its people are much closer to us than are those 
of the Filipinos." The New York World (Ind. Dem.) declares 
that Mr. McKinley has arrogated to himself all the powers of 
the Government. The World says: "Mr. McKinley has re- 
pealed the McEnery resolution. He has annexed the islands per- 
manently. He is planning and establishing governments. He 
announces that he purposes to continue that work until it is com- 
pleted. All these things he has done without warrant of law. in 
defiance of law. And he tells the Congress that they are done 
and forbids it to interfere in the exercise of the rights and duties 
given it by the Constitution. " The Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
takes a similar view, saying: "The fearless and unpurchasable 
independence of the legislative power is at stake in the present 
situation as it has never been before. " The New York Evening 
Post (Ind. ) notes that in all the references to the Filipinos, " there 
is not a hint of intending to secure the consent of the governed. " 
The Post considers the President's disclaimer in regard to Sulu 
slavery very amusing. "It is there," says The Post, "under the 
shelter of our flag, but if we only ignore it hard enough, why. for 
all campaign and oratorical purposes, it ceases to exist." The 
proviso that any slave can buy his own liberty "is obviously futile 
and absurd," says the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), "as how can 
the man who gets no money from a master for whom he works 
without hire, pay money for his emancipation ? " The idea of a 
United States protectorate for the islands ought not to be aban- 
doned, thinks the Chicago Record (Ind.) without more considera- 
tion. So much for the opposition press. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Ind. Dem.) thinks the treatment of the Philippine 
question "highly gratifying." The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) 
believes that the President's policy "will command the respect 
and confidence of sane, clear-headed, just men." The Philadel- 
phia Times (Ind.) admits that the Sulu paragraph "has a some- 
what apologetic tone," but thinks "it is only very thoughtless or 
very narrow persons who will expect an immediate acceptance of 
American ideas by the semi -savage islanders of the far Pacific." 
The Baltimore herald (Ind.) declares that "there is no part of 
President McKinley 's message which will give more satisfaction 
to the almost unanimous body of the American people than his 
resolute declaration that the sovereignty of the United States 
over the Philippines must and shall be retained," and the New 
York Mail and Express (Rep.) closes its editorial on the mes- 
sage by saying that "the Philippine question is a supreme test of 
McKinley 's quality as a statesman and a patriot, and he has met 
and is meeting, so this message attests, its highest requirements. " 

Puerto Rico and Free Trade. — The advice that "our plain 
duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico," and the absence of any other reference what- 
ever to the tariff, have led to the comment that McKinley and 
" McKinleyism " are drifting apart. It "denotes a just percep- 
tion," says the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), "that expansion 
and McKinleyism do not go together." Not all the President's 
supporters, however, accept his Puerto Rico paragraph so calmly. 
The New York Press (Rep.) says of it : " Free trade won yester- 
day the most signal victory that it has known in fifty years. . . . 
In the admission to the home market of the least of the depen- 
dencies is the thin edge of the wedge which, once inserted, will 
cleave our whole commercial system in twain." "But," replies 
the New York World (Ind. Dem.), "will the objectors to the 
President's recommendation tell us how they purpose to get over 
or to crawl under that provision of the Constitution which says 
that 'all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States' ? Puerto Rico is now a part of the United 
States. So are the Philippines, according to the President. How 
can we levy and collect tariff duties upon imports from our own 
territory?" The Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.) in- 
dorses the President's words, adding that Puerto Rico is "entitled 
to the best government we can give her, and the largest prosper- 
ity that can be conferred by removal of restrictions upon her 
trade. " The tobacco-growers of the Connecticut valley and other 
producers who will be hard hit by Puerto Rico competition are 
said to be preparing a vigorous resistance to the President's rec- 
ommendation, so that no doubt more will be heard about this 
matter later. 

French, German, and British Comments on the Message.— 

The President's cordial expressions of regard for France and 
Germany, and his scant references to Great Britain, have not at- 



tracted much comment from the American press, being over- 
shadowed by topics of more immediate concern ; but the papers 
across the Atlantic have been quick to notice the contrast. The 
Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune cables that in 
France the message has called out many genuine expressions of 
friendship toward the United States. The Journal des Dlbats 
says that "all Frenchmen can not but be most keenly touched by 
the President's reference to the historical connection, never yet 
broken, between France and the United States, and which is felt 
in this country to be the strict truth and not merely a formula of 
courtesy." The Berlin correspondent of the Associated Press 
says that "the German Government and press almost unanimously 
welcome President McKinley 's message to Congress. Even the 
Agrarian papers, always opposed to things American, grudgingly 
admit that the message is fair and honest. The drift of private 
comment is virually the same. In the lobby of the Reichstag to- 
day similar sentiments were expressed without reserve by mem- 
bers of every shade of political conviction." The Berliner Post, 
after a few words about the recent rumors of alliances, says : 
"President McKinley has put a stop to such rumors and guesses, 
and has placed in lieu of fiction the solid fact that the relations 
between the United States and the German empire are of the 
most cordial character." The British press think that the ap- 
parent coolness toward England is intended as a rebuke to Mr. 
Chamberlain's recent indiscreet utterances. The London Daily 
News remarks that "Mr. Chamberlain will find but cold comfort 
if he reads between the lines of the message," and The Daily 
Chronicle says; "Toward Germany Mr. McKinley 's friendly ex- 
pressions have quite a noteworthy emphasis, and if his tone is a 
shade cooler with reference to this country we owe it to the un- 
lucky exaggerations of Mr. Chamberlain." Some of the other 
London papers, according to the London correspondent of the 
Associated Press, "solace themselves with the idea that the good 
relations between the United States and Great Britain are so well 
known as not to have required emphasis, as in the case of Ger- 
many." 

DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

GENERAL GATACRE'S severe repulse at Stormberg with 
a loss of over six hundred men, and General Methuen's 
costly victory at the Modder River are accepted by the press as 
the end of the beginning, but perhaps not the beginning of the 
end, in the Transvaal struggle. The Boers have shown such un- 
expected skill in stategy as to arouse a suspicion that they are 
being aided by French or German officers, and their surprisingly 
large numbers have led to a belief that the Cape Dutch are join- 
ing their ranks inconsiderable force. General Gatacre's repulse, 
the British apprehend, will only increase this tendency. "Hosts 
of the Northern farmers." cables the London correspondent of 
the Associated Press, "are now likely to join the rebellion." The 
resignation of Charles 
E. Macrum, our con- 
sul at Pretoria (whose 
picture appeared in 
these pages Decem- 
ber 2), 1 and the ap- 
pointment of Adel- 
bert S. Hay, son of 
the Secretary of State, 
in his place, has called 
attention to some 
other consular troub- 
les in that region. 
Many other interest- 
ing comments have 
been brought out by 
the progress of hostil- 
ities, some of which 
are presented below : 

The Boer Plan of 
Campaign. — " T h o 
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Boer plan of campaign, on the western edge of the Orange Free 
State, now becomes very intelligible. It is to retire slowly, and 
doing in the mean while all the harm they can, toward the place 
where they shall be strongest and the invader weakest, and there 
to deliver the deci- 
sive battle. If we 
accept this theory 
of the campaign, it 
becomes evident 
why the Boers 
should have with- 
drawn after the 
battle of the M od- 
der River. Lord 
Methuen reported, 
and doubtless in 
perfect good faith, 
that they had been 
'forced toquit their 
positions. ' But 
suppose they bad 
been actuated by 
the desire to draw 
the enemy on, he 
all the time be- 
coming weaker 
and they all the 
time becoming rel- 
atively stronger. 
In that case it 
seems likely that 

they should have abandoned the position voluntarily. It was 
certain that they could fight to the northward of the river at a 
greater advantage than to the southward after they had severed 
the enemy's communications by destroying the bridge, as it 
seems they succeeded in doing. There was nothing about the 
manner of their retirement to suggest defeat, and still less to sug- 
gest panic. Neither was there anything in Lord Methuen's re- 
port to suggest the belief on his part that he had passed the worst 
of his troubles. It can be readily understood from this latest 
news that the attitude of the reflective part of the British public 
must more than ever be one of seriousness and of anxiety. " — The 
New York Times. 

Our Critics See a Great Light. — "When we engaged in a war 
with a nation of 18,000,000 people, possessing a navy that some 
European critics considered stronger than our own and a million 
more or less trained soldiers, our friends in England were inclined 
to patronize us for taking the affair seriously. They laughed at 




ADELBERT S. HA V. 
Son of Secretary Hay. Appointed Consul at 
Pretoria. 




the accounts of the cheering crowds in the theaters and intimated 
that the fight was entirely too one-sided to be worth making a 
fuss about But never, even when Cervera's fleet was expected 
to make a dash against the American coast or when Shafter's 
army was lying in the trenches about Santiago— 16,000 men on 
an island that contained 200,000 hostile soldiers — was there an 
approach to the excitement into which England has been thrown 
by a war with two groups of Dutch farmers, numbering 150.000 
men, Women, and children all told, without a ship or a gun afloat 
and with no means of firing a shot within eight thousand miles of 
English soil. 

"This excitement seems to have infected even the British gen- 
erals, so that Lord Methuen is credited with saying that his skir- 
mish at the Modder River was one of the bloodiest battles in the 
annals of the British army, and that, in proportion to the numbers 
engaged, it was the bloodiest battle in all history. England is 
said to have been 'stunned' by Methuen's losses. General 
Methuen lost the enormous number of 73 men killed, 372 wounded, 
and 7 missing, out of a force of about 7,000 men. In any of the 
great wars of history the engagements in which the losses were 
no greater than that are remembered only by specialists. Not to 
go back to such incidents as that of Cannae, where 70,000 out of 
86,000 Romans were left on the field, or that of Chalons, with its 
slaughter of 150,000 to 300,000 men, and not to speak of such 
modern butcheries 
as those under 
Frederick, Napo- 
leon, and Grant, 
there have been 
some blood-let- 
tings in British 
annals that make 
Methuen's look 
like a church soei- 
able. For in- 
s tan ce, Marl - 
borough and his 

ally Eugene lost 
20,000 men at 
Malplaquet. Wel- 
lington lost 22,000 
at Waterloo, and 
when Pakenham 
led his 12,000 British veterans against Jackson *s 6,000 frontiersmen 
atNew Orleans 2,000 of them dropped on the field. In 1841 a Brit- 
ish army 4,500 strong, with 12,000 camp followers, was utterly 
destroyed by the Afghans in the Khyber Pass, and only one man 
escaped to tell of its fate. 

"In fact, to make a list of bloodier battles than that of the 
Modder River would be to write something like a complete his- 
tory of war. The truth is that there have been no genuine battles 
in South Africa as yet. There have been reconnoissances, skir- 
mishes, sallies, and artillery and musketry duels, but there has 
never been a death-grip of two armies, with one or the other 




MAP SHOWING KIMRERLEY, THE MODDER RIVER, 

AND VICINITY. 

(Stormberg, the scene of General Gatacre's 
disaster, is twenty miles south of Burghersdorp, 
which appears at the bottom of the map.) 
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smashed at the end of it. When such a thing comes it will be 
hard to convey an idea of it to the public, for Methuen has left no 
words to describe it. " — The New York Journal. 

Some Painful Conealar Experiences. — "The Government's 
painful experience with consuls in South Africa has been highly 
impressive. Young Mr. Macrum, the consul at Pretoria, who 
had an unusual opportunity to make a name for himself during 
the war, is 'trekking ' for home in East Liverpool, Ohio, in spite 
of the State Department's pathetic appeals that he stay at his 
post. [Macrum 's friends believe that he is returning with impor- 
tant messages from President Kruger to President McKinley, and 
think that he can amply justify his action when he reaches the 
United States.] Macrum 's course has made this country ridicu- 
lous abroad, yet the nation has only itself to blame. Two or three 
years ago he was employed in a glass factory in Ohio, and was 
entirely without consular or diplomatic experience. For some 
occult reason known to politics and the Ohio Senators he was sent 
to Pretoria. Congressman Sherman, of New York, not long ago 
received a letter from an American in the Transvaal, Manager 
Bradford of the Landslaagte Deep Gold-Mine Company, in which 
be said of our South African consular service : 

"'The United States consul-general to South Africa, Colonel Stowe, who 
is stationed at Cape Town, visited Johannesburg recently, and he impressed 
me as a weak man. The consul at Pretoria, Mr. Macrum, is, if unything, a 
good deal weaker than the colonel.' 

" The upshot of the ' trek ' of Macrum back to Ohio is that a 
young American named Atterbury is left in charge of the Ameri- 
can consulate at Pretoria. All that The Republican knows about 
him is contained in the following interesting statement by the 
New York Post : 

'"Now comes the painful rumor from Chicago that a bright young Amer- 
ican named Atterbury suddenly left Missouri for the Transvaal, three or 
four years ago. Incidentally he carried off $yo,ooo belonging to other peo- 
ple, and his choice of the Transvaal as a residence was due, not to fondness 
for the Dutch Reformed Church or a desire to be on hand to repel the Eng- 
lish, but solely to the fact that we have no extradition treaty with the Boer 
rcpnbl ic* 

" There is a dreadful fear that he is the same Atterbury who 
now presides at Pretoria over American and British interests. 

" The problem has finally been solved by Secretary Hay in a 
manner which indicates his desperation over the situation. The 
fact that he has sent to Pretoria his twenty-four-year-old son can 
not be due to any desire to exploit the Hay family, or to grasp at 
exceptional opportunities for the young man. Rather let us sup- 
pose that the Secretary felt it absolutely necessary to have at 
Pretoria in this crisis some one whom he knew intimately, whom 
he could fully control, and who would not ' trek ' home if provi- 
sions should get low at the consulate. The younger Hay's ap- 
pointment under less desperate circumstances would have been 
open to criticism, but what can a Secretary do when the consular 
system breaks down with him and in a peculiar emergency ex- 
poses its shoddy and sawdust stuffing to the derisive smiles of 
Europe and the world ? Still, there were a number of bright and 
capable men available who were not in the Hay family." — The 
Springfield Republican. 



TAYLOR'S VICTORY IN KENTUCKY. 

THE decision of the Kentucky State Board of Election Com- 
missioners in favor of W. S. Taylor (Rep.) for governor, 
thus defeating William E. Goebel (Dem.), gives Governor Brad- 
ley (Rep.) a Republican successor after a long series of Demo- 
cratic governors. It was charged that the Board of Election 
Commissioners was to be relied upon to give the election to 
Goebel after all other means had failed, but the board seems to 
have disappointed its critics. "Mr. Goebel," says the New York 
Tribune (Rep.) , "seems to have been hoist by his own elections 
board. " The New York Sun says of the two commissioners who 
voted for Taylor : 

"Judge Pryor and Captain Ellis, the commissioners who have 
decided that the candidate elected shall be declared elected, are 
entitled to respect and praise. No matter how impregnable was 
the case for Taylor, much courage and much strength of will were 
required to resist the appeals not merely of partizanship but of 
friendship, habit, and old associations that were made in behalf 



of Goebel. The intensity of public feeling was great. It seemed 
more than likely that there would be some rude Kentucky phlebot- 
omy before the trouble was over. Judge Pryor and Captain Ellis 
have prevented a great public wrong. They will be honorably 
remembered. " 

The Louisville Times (Dem.) says: "Evidently the Goebel 
election law is not the automatic partizan machine its hysterical 
opponents have 
painted it." The 
Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.). 
• one of the chief sup- 
porters of Goebel, 
says of the commis- 
sioners : 

"Unswerved by 
party or personal 
associations or in- 
clinations, unmoved 
by threats of vio 
lence and revolu- 
tion, they have fol- 
lowed the law as 
they found it, and 
there is not a man 
in Kentucky to-day 
who does not owe 
them grateful ac- 
knowledgment for 
the manner in which 
they have met the 
un precedented 
emergency with which the State, through them, was confronted." 

The Louisville Commercial (Rep.) calls the decision "a triumph 
of civic virtue over the forces of corruption and disfranchise- 
ment." 




WILLIAM S. TAYLOR. 



SENATE CURRENCY BILL. 

AT a time when the excellencies or defects of our currency 
system may cause the victory or defeat of the party in 
power, every new phase of the present effort to revise the system 
becomes a matter for careful scrutiny. The Senate's plan, as it 
appears in a bill prepared by the Republicans of the Senate fin- 
ance committee, is like the House bill (considered in these col- 
umns last week) and like the message of the President in declaring 
plainly for the gold standard. The differences between the 
House and Senate measures will doubtless be settled by compro- 
mise. The New York Tribune (Rep.) notices and comments on 
these differences as follows : 

"The differences between the two measures are of some impor- 
tance. The first sentence of the Senate bill is the most compact 
and impressive part of either measure, defining the standard gold 
dollar, declaring that 'all forms of money issued or coined by the 
United States shall be maintained at a parity of value with this 
standard, ' and providing that United States and treasury notes 
shall be redeemed in gold coin of such standard. Where the 
House bill creates a separate division for redemption, with a re- 
serve fund of $109,000,000, the Senate bill makes it the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart a reserve fund of $150,- 
000,000 in gold coin, which shall be used for such redemption 
purposes only. Besides putting a larger sum behind the out- 
standing notes, the Senate provision seems to be more distinct 
and explicit regarding the steps to maintain their value, including 
the sales of bonds. The difference between the two measures 
regarding the treatment of silver certificates is perhaps more ap- 
parent than real. The object of both seems to be the gradual re- 
tirement of other forms of paper in denominations of $10 or less, 
and the exclusive occupation of that field by small silver certifi- 
cates. For this purpose the Senate bill provides for retirement of 
treasury notes and the issue of silver certificates instead, and 
both bills seem to leave these certificates to be redeemed in silver 
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I 1 HEW STANLEY QUAY (KEP.J. 
of Pennsylvania. 



NATHAN l\. SCOTT ( R E P. ). 

of West Virginia. 

THREE CHALLENGED SENATORS. 



WILLIAM A. CLARK (DEM.). 

of Montana. 



only at ordinary times, but in any emergency to be so redeemed 
as to maintain them at par in gold. It would surely be safer, 
more readily understood by the people, and therefore much 
stronger, to provide explicitly for redemption in gold at the wish 
of any holder of every other form of money issued or coined by 
the Government. Both bills contain provisions which might be 
used for the retirement and cancelation of part of the legal- 
tender notes. Members of Congress are fresh from the people, 
and they probably know whether there is a majority of the voters 
in favor of any such course. If there is no majority to support a 
scheme which has been most persistently tried' in almost countless 
ways by advocates of a currency entirely controlled by banks, 
then it would surely be wise for Republicans of both Houses to 
take care that no provision capable of being thus interpreted and 
employed should be left in the measure. The present Secretary 
is not a man to resort to any misconstruction of the law in order 
to accomplish anything, but it is easy to conceive that a secretary 
may be found in office hereafter who may strain a point in order 
to get rid of the United States notes. If there are provisions in 
both bills capable of being used to that end, the Republicans will 
serve the interests of their party as well as of their country if they 
examine such provisions with much care and guard them against 
misconstruction and misuse as far as possible." 

The object of the provision in the Senate bill that all paper 
money of denominations less than $io shall consist of silver cer- 
tificates, and that there shall be no silver certificates for more 
than $io face value, is a matter of some conjecture. One theory 
is advanced that this is intended as a concession to the silver 
men. Others see in it a political trap. The paper money in the 
pocket of the ordinary voter, it is pointed out, consists almost 
entirely of bills of less than $io face value, and the new law will 
make these silver certificates. The voter will be persuaded that 
a victory for silver in iqoo will cut the value of the money in his 
pocket in half, while his rich neighbor, carrying $20 and $50 gold 
certificates, will not be affected. A similar suspicion was heard 
when the " popular loan " of government bonds payable in " coin " 
was negotiated. So much for political speculations. The New 
York Journal oj Commerce, looking at the business, rather than 
at the political, aspect of this provision, calls attention to the fact 
that the most widely used national bank-note is the five-dollar 
bill, and that the proposed law, by stopping the issue of these, 
will strike a hard blow at trade and defeat its own professed pur- 
pose of increasing the national bank-note circulation. 

The Journal of Commerce prefers the Senate bill's high-gold- 
reserve feature to that of the House bill. The New York .S*»« 
(Rep.) thinks that the Senate bill "exhibits a much more intelli- 
gent understanding of the subject," because "it does not pretend 



to establish the gold standard as a new departure in our legisla- 
tion, but frankly recognizes its existence under former enact- 
ments." The New York Evening Post (Ind.) thinks the House 
bill by far the more clean-cut and thoroughgoing. Most of the 
press consider one bill about as good or bad as the other, and 
await the report cf the compromise measure, which, it is pre- 
dicted, will become law before New Year's day. 



DOUBTFUL SEATS IN THE SENATE. 

THE death of Senator-elect Hay ward, of Nebraska, before he 
could take his seat ; the failure of the legislatures in four 
States— Pennsylvania, Delaware. Utah, and California — to choose 
Senators ; and the protests against Senators Clark, of Montana, 
and Scott, of West Virginia, have placed seven of the ninety 
senatorial seats in doubt; and altho no probable combination of 
results can place the Republican control of the Senate in peril, 
the situation makes an interesting object-lesson in the possibili- 
ties of our political system. Ex-Senator Quay's failure to se- 
cure an election in the Pennsylvania legislature, and his subse- 
quent appointment by Governor Stone, whose right to do so is 
questioned, were fully discussed in these columns at the time. 
Many Republican papers in Pennsylvania and throughout the 
country have expressed the hope that the Senate will not accept 
Mr. Quay's credentials. 

The cases of Senators Scott and Clark, who have been sworn in 
pending action on the protests against them, is thus stated by the 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger: 

"John T. McGraw, who was Mr. Scott's Democratic opponent 
for the office, alleges Scott did not receive the votes of a majority 
of the members of the West Virginia legislature, and a protest 
signed by a majority of the members has been presented to the 
secretary of the Senate to be laid before that body. The point of 
the contention is whether the votes of the majority of the legisla- 
ture or only a majority of those who participated in the election 
are required to elect a United States Senator. Mr. Scott had a 
majority of those participating in the election, but it is alleged 
he had not a majority of the legislature. It is scarcely probable 
this objection will prevent the admission of Mr. Scott. There 
are also objections to the admission of Mr. Clark, of Montana, 
the allegations being that bribery and corruption were practised 
in his election. It is not alleged that Mr. Clark was an active 
participant in this alleged corruption, but the fact that there was 
such practise is held to be sufficient to justify the Senate in deny- 
ing him admission pending an investigation." 
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JOHN C. CHASE (SCIC.-tlKMO, 
Mayor of Haverhill, Mass. Reelected. 



CHARLES ||. < OI I.TKR (SOC.-PK M.), 

Mayor of Brockton, Mass. 

THREE NEWLY ELECTED MAYORS. 



PALI. CAPr>KVIl.!.F (PKM.\ 

Mayor of New Orleans. Favors Municipal 
Ownership. 



MUNICIPAL VICTORIES FOR SOCIALISM. 

THE reelection of John C. Chase, of the Social Democratic 
Party, as mayor of Haverhill, Mass. , and the choice of C. 
H. Coulter, a journeyman plumber, belonging to the same party, 
as mayor of Brockton, Mass., has called attention to the growth 
of Socialistic ideas in the eastern cities of the Bay State. Mayor 
Chase was opposed by the combined Democratic, Republican, and 
Prohibition forces, but defeated their candidate by a plurality of 
215. Mayor Coulter won by a plurality of over 1,500. In com- 
menting on his election Mr. Coulter said : 

"So far as I am concerned, this city will be run in the interest 
of the whole people. The measures which the voters have en- 
acted into laws at this election I am heartily in favor of. I have 
always been a 'no ' man, and I don't care who knows it, and I 
recognize the will of the people above all personal views. They 
have voted for no license. No license will they get to the letter. 
The Social Democratic Party, of which I am proud to be a member, 
declares for the cooperative commonwealth and public ownership 
of all the means of production and distribution. It will be my 
aim and that of my fellow Socialists in the city government to 
enter a wedge wherever possible for municipal ownership and see 
to it that no more valuable franchises are given away to any cor- 
poration whatever. " 

"The only way for us to do now," commented one of the Re- 
publican leaders of Massachusetts, " will be to adopt some of the 
best of the Socialist ideas, just as we have been ready to ' lift ' 
Democratic ideas that the voters were ready to accept." The 
New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) thinks the growth of 
Socialism in Massachusetts a harmless "fad " that need cause no 
one any alarm. The Philadelphia Record (Ind.) reads in these 
elections an indication that the Socialists "are evidently a force 
to be reckoned with by the other parties." It continues : 

"The proposition that everything should belong to everybody 
is a very attractive one, especially to those persons who have been 
unable to accumulate an average share of the sum total of wealth. 
The idea grows fairly enough from the contention that the Gov- 
ernment is a paternal institution which, instead of insuring fair 
play and free movement among men and leaving every person to 
take care of himself, is bound to establish a compulsory equality 
of fortune for all. It is silly. It can't be made to work, even in 
the hinted form of cooperative undertakings. But none the less 
it is enticing. In the mouth of a demagogic dabster like Debs, 
or a ponderous word-slinger like Powderlyor Gompers or 'Golden 
Rule ' Jones, of Toledo, Socialism is served up as a new Gospel 
for the dissatisfied and downtrodden. But it is utterly opposed 
to what may be called Americanism. This nation has been built 



up on the theory that, protected in his natural rights, every man 
is able to take care of himself and is best off when allowed to take 
care of himself. The theory has worked so well in practise that 
it is not likely to be abandoned." 

The election of Paul Capdeville (Dem.) (whose picture ap- 
pears with those of the Socialist mayors) as mayor of New 
Orleans is described by the New Orleans Times -Democrc! 
(Dem.) as a return to ring rule and machine politics after a ck.r.i 
reform administration. The New Orleans Picayune (Derr..), 
however, considers Mr. Capdeville's election a triumph for the 
municipal ownership principle — which is the leading principle in 
the Social Democratic platforms in Massachusetts. 



SUPREME COURT'S ANTI-TRUST DECISION. 

SOME doubt seems to remain in the minds of the economic 
writers of the daily press whether the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court outlawing the cast-iron pipe trust need dis- 
turb our more modern industrial combinations. As the cast-iron 
pipe trust was composed of six different corporations working 
under an agreement to keep up prices, while the present-day 
"trust " is one big corporation which has absorbed all its fellows, 
many papers think, with the New York Sun, that this case has 
"no relevancy to the majority, at least, of the newly organized 
industrial corporations of the country." To imagine, says The 
Sun, "that the Supreme Court of our country could, in this or in 
any other case, declare that an actual consolidation of corpora- 
tions or a bona-fide transfer of one company to another was ille- 
gal, would be to think of them as maintaining that business part- 
nership is unlawful." The Springfield Republican takes asimilar 
view. "The decision does not affect the so-called trusts," says 
The Republican ; "their relation to the law and the public wc'- 
fare remains to be determined." 

How the cast-iron pipe trust carried on its operations apjiears 
in the following illustration given in the Government's brief in 
the case : 

"During the early part of 1596 St. Louis wanted about 5,<wo 
tons of cast-iron pipe. St. Louis was allotted to the Howard 
Harrison Company of Bessemer, Ala. The price of pipe at Bes- 
semer was from $13 to $15 per ton. The freight from Bessemer 
to St. Louis was $3 per ton, so the fair price of the pipe delivered 
at St. Louis was from $16 to $18 a ton. The combination fixed 
the price at $24 per ton, the Howard Harrison Company bidding 
that price and the other shops protecting its bid by higher ones. 
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As a result, St. Louis was compelled to pay from $6 to $3 per ton 
more than the defendants were selling the same pipe for in free 
territory, or between $30,000 and $40,000, which, treated as a 
bonus, was divided among the defendants." 

It is reckoned by the Philadelpbis Press that this trust or "con- 
spiracy" (to use the courfs term) divided $1,320,000 in illegal 
bonuses in a single year. 

The safety of the present-day trusts, however, so confidently 
assumed by the papers quoted in the first paragraph, is doubted 
by those who see a deeper significance in the words of Mr. Justice 
Peckham, who delivered the opinion in the case. He said : 

" We have no doubt that where the direct and immediate effect 
of a contract or combination among particular dealers in a com- 
modity is to destroy competition between them and others, so that 
the parties to the contract or combine may obtain increased prices 
for themselves, such contract or combination amounts to a re- 
straint of trade in the commodity, even tho contracts to buy such 
commodity at the enhanced price are continually being made. 
Total suppression of the trade in the commodity is not necessary 
in order to render the combination one in restraint of trade. " 

"In that view," says the New York Journal of Commerce, 
" there can be no question that a much broader meaning has been 
given to the federal anti-trust law than it has yet been thought to 
be susceptible of, and that there has been placed in the hands of 
the law officers of the United States a formidable weapon for the 
defeat and punishment of conspiracies in restraint of trade. " "If 
this decision is followed in its terms," remarks the Philadelphia 
Press, "the consolidated corporations, popularly known as trusts, 
may receive a treatment not hitherto anticipated in the Supreme 
Court. " The Press continues : 

" Whether a consolidation of all factories in any one industry 
by sale to one corporation is or is not in restraint of commerce the 
Supreme Court has not yet held, tho it has that one factory may 
be bought by a corporation owning two thirds or so of the refin- 
eries. In the present decision it holds only that a combination 
between separate manufacturing corporations is illegal, and this 
all have held as beyond question — if it could be found out. Mr. 
Justice Peckham's language would cover the consolidation of cor- 
porations — if its complete character and effect on prices could be 
proved. " 

The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that the simple removal of 
tariff support would cause many a trust to tumble : 

" Should Congress lower the rate of duties on all products that 
are the subjects of monopoly in the home market, the competition 
of Europe would compel extortionate trusts to deal justly by the 
American consumer. This is an eminently practical plan, which 
is in complete accord with the protective-tariff principle as defined 
by the last national convention of the Republican Party, which 
condemned equally foreign control and domestic monopoly. " 



HOW PHILADELPHIA TREATS THE NEGRO. 

THE impression that the negro fares better in the North than 
in the South does not seem to be confirmed by recent in- 
vestigations made by writers of that race. Prof. Booker T. 
Washington, as quoted in these columns November 11, it will be 
remembered, finds the South a most encouraging field for the col- 
ored business man. Now comes Prof. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
of Atlanta University, a negro who was graduated from Harvard 
with high honcrs a few years ago, telling us (in a social study 
entitled "The Philadelphia Negro") that the city which is the 
Northern center of negro life denies the skilled colored workman 
the right to earn his daily bread in his chosen field of labor. The 
following instances of discrimination are chosen by a writer in 
The Outlook from Professor Du Bois's review as typical examples 
of the treatment accorded the negro in the City of Brotherly 
Love : 

"A girl who graduated from a Pennsylvania high school and 
from a business college sought work in this city as a stenographer 



and typewriter. A prominent lawyer undertook to find her a posi- 
tion ; be went to his friends and said : ' Here is a girl that does 
excellent work and is of good character ; can you not give her 
work?' Several immediately answered Yes. 'But,' said the 
lawyer, 'I will be perfectly frank, and tell you that she is col- 
ored,' and not in the whole city could she find a man willing to 
employ her. It happened, however, that the girl was so light in 
complexion that few not knowing would have suspected her de- 
scent. The lawyer, therefore, gave her temporary work in his 
own office until she found a position outside of the city. ' But, ' 
said he, ' to this? day I have not dared to tell my clerks that they 
worked beside a negress. ' 

"Several graduates in pharmacy have sought to get their three 
years' required apprenticeship in the city, and in only one case 
did one succeed, altho they offered to work for nothing 

"A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in mechanical 
engineering, well recommended, obtained work in the city through 
an advertisement, on account of his excellent record. He worked 
a few hours, and then was discharged because he was found to be 
colored. He is now a waiter at the University Club where his 
white fellow graduates dine 

" Even in the world of skilled labor the negro is largely ex- 
cluded. . . . A , who works at a bookbinding establishment 

on Front Street, has learned to bind books, and often does so for 
his friends. He is not allowed to work at the trade in the shop, 

however, but must remain a porter at porter's wages. . . . C 

has been a porter and assistant shipping clerk in an Arch Street 
store for five years. He receives $6 a week, while whites get $8 

for the same work. . . . D was a bricklayer, but experienced 

so much trouble getting work that he is now a messenger. . . . 
E is a painter, but has found it impossible to get work be- 
cause he is colored. . . . G is an iron-puddler who belonged 

to a Pittsburg union. Here he was not recognized as a union 
man, and could not get work except as a stevedore." 

These and many other similar instances lead Professor Du Bois 
to the belief that it is just this discrimination that is giving Phil- 
adelphia its idle and vicious negro class, so that the city's wrong- 
doing reacts upon itself. He says : 

" For thirty years and more Philadelphia has said to its black 
children: 'Honesty, efficiency, and talent have little to do with 
your success; if you work hard, spend little, and are good, you 
may earn your bread and butter at those sorts of work which we 
frankly confess we despise ; if you are dishonest or lazy, the State 
will furnish your bread free. ' Thus the class of negroes which 
the prejudices of the city have distinctly encouraged is that of the 
criminal, the lazy, and the shiftless ; for them there is succor and 
sympathy ; for them Philadelphians are thinking and planning ; 
but for the educated and industrious young colored man who 
wants work and not platitudes, wages and not alms, just rewards 
and not sermons — for such colored men Philadelphia apparently 
has no use." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Perhaps the Boers have concluded to abolish the British nobility. — The 

Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 

A monopoly is a good deal like a baby. A man is opposed to it on gen- 
eral principles until he has oneof his own.— 77/- A7/i. 

With reference to the lion, these distorted war stories from tho Cape arc 
also a twisting of the tale.— The I'hiladelphia Times. 

It is said that the abnormally high price of broom corn is not due to in- 
creased demand, but to a corner. It is not often that broom corn gets into 
a corner, especially 

when the hired girl ~7^>/~\ ! 
handles it. —The Boston 
Transcript. 

"The Knglish lan- 
guage," said the man 
of enthusiasms, "is a 
gold-mine of poetry." 
"I thought it must have 
been some sort of a 
gold-mine," answered 
the person of preju- 
dices, "or else the Eng- 
lish wouldn't have ta- 
ken a fancy to it in the 
first place."— The Wash- 
ington Star. 




Congressional Sport: Trying to catch the 
Speaker's eye. — The New York Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



MORE OF COLONEL HIGGINSON'S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 

AS all Americans know, Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
been a man of action as well as of thought. He has had a 
wide and intimate acquaintance not only with poets and ro- 
mancers, but with soldiers and political reformers. His new vol- 
ume entitled "Contemporaries" includes sketches of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Alcott, Whittier, Parker, Whitman. 
Lanier, Helen Hunt Jackson, and of Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, 
Howe, and General Grant, with many side-lights on others hardly 
less prominent. 

One of the most interesting chapters is entitled "An Evening 
with Mrs. Hawthorne," in which we get a description of the first 
reading of "The Scarlet Letter," and the surprising information 
that the author, after completing his masterpiece, was at first in 
two minds about ever publishing it. 

It was not Hawthorne's habit, we are told, to read his manu- 
scripts to his wife until they were finished, and during the whole 
winter when " The Scarlet Letter " was being written he seemed 
depressed and anxious. We quote from Mr. Higginson's account : 

"There was a knot in his forehead all the time, Mrs. Hawthorne 
said, but she thought it was from some pecuniary anxiety, such 
as sometimes affected that small household. One evening be 
came to her and said that he had written something which he 
wished to read aloud ; it was worth very little, but as it was fin- 
ished he might as well read it. He read aloud all that evening, 
but as the romance was left unfinished when they went to bed, 
not a word was said about it on either side. He always disliked, 
she said, to have anything criticized until the whole had been 
beard. He read a second evening, and the concentrated excite- 
ment had grown so great that she could scarcely bear it. At last 
it grew unendurable ; and in the midst of the scene, near the end 
of the book, where Arthur Dimmesdale meets Hester and the 
child in the forest, Mrs. Hawthorne sank from her low stool upon 
the floor, pressed her hands upon her ears, and said that she could 
hear no more. 

" Hawthorne put down the manuscript and looked at her in per- 
fect amazement. ' Do you really feel it so much ? ' he said. 
'Then there must be something in it.' He prevailed on her to 
rise and hear the few remaining chapters of the romance. 

"To those who knew Mrs. Hawthorne's impressible nature, 
this reminiscence of hers will have no tinge of exaggeration, but 
will appear very characteristic — she had borne to the utmost the 
strain upon her emotions, before yielding. The next day the 
manuscript, she said, was delivered to Mr. Fields ; on the follow- 
ing morning he appeared early at the door, and, when admitted, 
caught up her boy in his arms, saying, ' You splendid little fel- 
low, do you know what a father you have ?' Then he ran up- 
stairs to Hawthorne's study, telling her, as he went, that he (and 
I think Mr. Whipple) had sat up all night to read it, and had 
come to Salem as early as possible in the morning. She did not 
go upstairs, but soon her husband came down, with fire in his 
eyes, and walked about the room, a different man." 

Colonel Higginson is a great admirer of Helen Jackson, "H. 
H.," regarding her as the rarest poetess that America has pro- 
duced — an opinion that Emerson and many other notable writers 
have fully indorsed. Emerson, it is said, carried her sonnets 
about with him in his note-book, and pulled them out to show to 
his friends. But it was not in poetry alone that she distinguished 
herself. In proof of her versatility. Colonel Higginson declares 
that the editors of The Century Magazine talked about allowing 
her contributions to accumulate sufficiently to fill one number 
of the periodical — poetry, fiction, travels, criticism, and all — and 
then sending it forth as the product of one person. The scheme 
was abandoned, but that it was ever considered was a great trib- 
ute to her. 

No two poets afford greater contrast than Walt Whitman and 



Sidney Lanier. Colonel Higginson has little sympathy with 
Whitman, but he places the refined and chivalrous Lanier upon a 
high pinnacle. He writes : 

"The essential fault of Whitman's poetry was well pointed out 
by a man of more heroic nature and higher genius, Lanier, who 
defined him as a dandy. Of all our poets he is really the least 
simple, the most meretricious ; and this is the reason why the 
honest consciousness of the classes which he most celebrates — the 
drover, the teamster, the soldier — has never been reached by his 
songs. He talks of labor as one who has never really labored ; 
his ' Drum-Taps ' proceed from one who has never personally re- 
sponded to the tap of the drum. It is because his own country- 
men instinctively recognize this, and foreigners do not, that his 
following has always been larger abroad than at home. " 

Mr. Higginson considers that Grant in his autobiography 
achieved one of the greatest of his victories. It is rated very high. 
"These memoirs would have a charm." we are arsured, "if the 
author had never emerged from obscurity except to write them ; 
and considered as the recprds of one of the foremost soldiers of 
bis time, they are unique and of inestimable value. " The esti- 
mate of Grant concludes as follows : 

"The claims of Grant to permanent fame will lie first in, the 
fact that he commanded the largest civilized armies the world ever 
saw ; secondly, that with these armies he saved the integrity of 
the American nation ; thirdly, that he did all this by measures of 
his own initiating, rarely calling a council of war and commonly 
differing from it when called ; fourthly, that he did all this for 
duty, not glory, and in the spirit of a citizen, not the military 
spirit, persisting to the last that he was, as be told Bismarck, 
more of a farmer than a soldier ; then again, that when tested by 
the severest personal griefs and losses in the decline of life, be 
showed the same strong qualities still ; and finally, that in writing 
his own memoirs he was simple as regards himself, candid toward 
opponents, and thus bequeathed to the world a book better worth 
reading than any military autobiography since Caesar's 'Com- 
mentaries. ' " 



ZOLA VERSUS TOLSTOY. 

THE critics continue to find various lessons in the spectacle of 
two great Continental novelists — Tolstoy and Zola— preach- 
ing at the same moment, with all the fervor of the devotee, two 
mutually destructive gospels. Perhaps the principal lesson de- 
rived from this curi- 
ous phenomenon is 
that the reformer who 
is dominated by one 
idea has so lost his 
sense of relativity as 
not to be the safest of 
ethical guides. Such 
is the lesson which 
the critic of The 
Academy (November 
n) appears to find in 
"Ffecondite." 

Throughout the 
book, he remarks, 
shines the man's in- 
vincible sincerity and 
singleness of purpose 
—even a passionate 
conviction ; yet it is 

still a book in which an extraordinary mixture of poetry and 
grossness, patriotic fervor and painstaking tabulation of exter- 
nals, unrelieved by a single ray of saving humor in its 750 pages, 
makes a work which it is a trial to the flesh and a tribulation to 
the spirit to read. Says the critic further : 

"It makes an admirable pendant to Tolstoy 's 'Kreutzer Sonata,' 




THE AUTHOR OF "FtcONDITE." 
From a drawing by Ernest Haskell in ' 
Bookman." 
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preaching, with a like conviction and fervor, an exactly opposite 
doctrine. All that Zola admires in marriage with extravagant 
passion Tolstoy condemns ; and while the latter degrades mar- 
riage with his ascetic contempt, Zola bestializes it with pagan de- 
votion. I do not use the word ' bestializes ' in the conventional 
implication ; I mean that Zola reduces man and woman to the 
mere state of animal ; he eliminates mind and soul ; heart with 
him is interpreted as health, while virtue is the continuous pro- 
duction of the species. For this new book of M. Zola's is emi- 
nently, pugnaciously virtuous, in his own strictly limited concep- 
tion of the word. One would think he had striven to set himself 
the task of realizing the patriarch's ideal of conduct in an empty 
desert which it was his duty to people. All other notion of con- 
duct, of life, escapes him 

"In fact, the novel is a monument of monomania. Long resi- 
dence in France proves to me its absolute falsity. French homes 
are the happiest on earth, just because they are small, and the 
parents have space and time in which to love and care for their 
children. Girls are cherished and provided for. instead of being 
cast upon the pavements to pick up their bread as best they can. 
There are no mothers like French mothers, and I know no better 
wives. Why, then, does M. Zola persistently slander the women 
of his nation ? 

'"Fecondite ' maybe described as a Biblical novel. Every sec- 
ond chapter, which records a fresh addition to Marianne's family, 
ends with the same page, repeated word for word. Every chap- 
ter announcing the advent of another child begins with the same 
paragraph. The end introduces us to the entire family, after the 
fashion of Genesis : ' Berthe was the daughter of Claire, who was 
the daughter of Rose, who was the daughter of Blaise, who was 
the son of Gervais, the son of Matthew and Marianne. ' " 



erary darkness and rye whisky," and in the December issue of the 
same magazine he seeks to show a remedy for this state of affairs. 
His plan is to build up a strong Canadian periodical magazine, 
mainly by subscription of money from leading people of culture ; 
to place the magazine in the hands of all the teachers of the 
Dominion, to be used as a text-book of Canadian history and lit- 
erature ; and to encourage literary contributions from Canadian 
writers by offering adequate payment. 



LITERATURE VERSUS WHISKY IN CANADA. 

MR. ROBERT BARR believes that Canada, from its geo- 
graphical position, its magnificent scenery, its hardy cli- 
mate, and the stirring incidents of its history, should be the Scot- 
land of America. It should be the land of great poets, he says, 
and it should furnish another Wizard of the North. Yet " if Scott 
came to Canada, to change W. T. Stead's phrase, how long would 
it be," Mr. Barr asks, "before he starved to death?" He pro- 
ceeds (in The Canadian Magazine, November) to answer this 
question by declaring that Canada's greatest literary man would 
live in squalor if he remained within her boundaries and depended 
on her for support. Nor will he accept poverty as any excuse. 
He quotes statistics from "The Year- Book of Canada" for the 
years 1885-89, which tell a tale somewhat similar to that told by 
the famous document discovered by Prince Hal and Poins in Jack 
Falstaff 's capacious pocket : 

" I find that in those years Canada transformed something like 
a hundred million bushels of good wheat into spirituous liquor, 
but her production of books during the same time seems to have 
been so infinitesimal that the statistical Year-Book does not even 
mention the output. 

" It will be seen by these statements that it is not the lack of 
money that makes Canada about the poorest book market in the 
world outside of Senegambia 

"The bald truth is that Canada has the money, but would rather 
spend it on whisky than on books. It prefers to inflame its stom- 
ach, rather than inform its brain. And yet there are people 
who actually hold that Canada is an intellectual country 

" My advice then to the Walter Scott tramping the streets of 
Toronto is: 'Get over the border as soon as you can; come to 
London or go to New York ; shake the dust of Canada from your 
feet. Get out of a land that is willing to pay money for whisky, 
but wants its literature free in the shape of Ayer's Almanac, in 
my day the standard work of reference throughout the rural dis- 
tricts, because it cost nothing. Vamoose the ranch. Go back 
when all the rest of the world is acquainted with you, and you 
may find that Canada has, perhaps, some knowledge of your ex- 
istence. Anyhow, when you return you will have a good time, 
for there are some of the finest people in the world in Canada. ' " 

Yet Mr. Barr believes that Canada " can be reclaimed from lit- 



TROUBLES OF A GREAT PUBLISHING 
HOUSE. 

'T*HE publishing house of Harper & Brothers, which passed, 
*■ November 38, into the hands of a receiver, has been the 
subject of sympathetic comment from all parts of the country. 
If this change seemed to mean the permanent extinction of the 
house, it would be generally regarded, to use Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan's phrase, as nothing less than a "national calamity." 
Hope, however, is expressed on all sides that under the read- 
justment of the financial affairs of the house and under the new 
management, a foundation may be reached on which to build up 
a new and solid prosperity. One of the agreeable features of the 
situation is the courtesy of the principal creditors, J. P. Morgan & 
Company, who have apparently been more willing to make further 
advances of money than the Harpers have been to receive them. 
At the wish of all concerned, the appointment of the State Trust 
Company as receiver was followed a week later by an application 
for dissolution of the present Harper corporation. The articles of 
incorporation date from October, 1896, up to which time the house 
of Harper & Brothers was not an incorporated business. The 
dissolution is regarded as a first step toward reorganization upon 
a securer basis. According to a statement in the New York 
Times (December 5), the assets of the house are estimated at 
$6,282,716.55, while the liabilities amount to $3,163,212.19, dis- 
tributed as follows : 

Five per cent, mortage bonds sold $300,000.00 

Mortgage on house 163 West Twenty-first Street ". 6,000.00 

Floating debt 1,813,421.26 

Due to authors, wages, etc. (estimated) 66,000.00 

Due for unexpired subscriptions, advertisements paid for but 
not yet printed, etc 77,790.93 

Total $3,163,312.19 

Of the item designated " floating debt," it is understood that 

$1,700,000 is totally unsecured, consisting of "bills payable," 

commercial paper with one signature, etc. Mr. George L. Rives, 

acting on behalf of the directors of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

makes the following statement as to the dissolution : 

"The public should understand that this is another step on the 
part of Harper & Brothers to protect their creditors. Eventually 
the firm will be reorganized, just after the fashion of railroad 
reorganizations. The assets have been scheduled at over $6,000.- 
000, on the assumption that the business of Harper & Brothers is 
to be continued. " 

It is stated that all the Harper publications will be continued 
with the exception of "Literature," and that Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs will assume the editorial management of Harper's 
Weekly, which has been practically headless for some weeks. 
Colonel Harvey made the following statement (New York World, 
November 30) , in answer to a question as to whether the cheap 
magazines had been the chief cause of the Harper failure : 

"I found a certain condition existing when I took charge. 
What caused it I am not prepared to say. I shall know in time. 
I know this, however, that in advertising and circulation Harper's 
for December will be the most profitable in its history, with the 
possible exception of war time. This shows that there is a de- 
mand for such a publication and that it can be conducted success- 
fully." 

No editor of The Bazar has yet been appointed to succeed ^Mrs. 
Sangster. Mr. Page and Dr. Findlay have joined the staff of the 
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Doableday & McClure Company, and from the latter firm are to 
be expected the new encyclopedia and the promised ten-cent 
magazine. 

Many guesses are made in the press as to the underlying rea- 
sons for the failure, but it is unlikely that the real causes have 
been or will be made public. No comment that we have seen has 
failed in sympathy for this ancient publishing house in its diffi- 
culties. The New York Evening Post (November ag) says : 

"It is among the oldest, if not the oldest, of our publishing- 
houses, and has stood for more than three quarters of a century 
as the representative of solid and conservative interests in the 
business. Happily the changes which are in progress in its own- 
ership and management are merely preparatory to what promises 
to be a career of renewed vitality and increased energy, bringing 
it more closely in touch with modern enterprise, and extending 
its influence without materially changing its character. This is 
cause for genuine congratulation, for the house is an American 
institution which the public would regret sincerely to see pass out 
of existence. " 

The New York Tribune (November 30) says : 

"The announcement of the unfortunate crisis reached in the 
affairs of Harper & Brothers, the famous firm of publishers, nec- 
essarily contains elements painful to contemplate. After many 
years of prosperity the financial burdens of the firm have become 
unbearable, and a reorganization is necessary in order to protect 
the creditors and the publishing bouse itself. We rejoice to ob- 
serve, however, that there is nothing in the situation incompati- 
ble with an indefinite extension of those services to the public 
with which the name of Harper & Brothers has long been closely 
identified. The passage of the business into the hands of the 
State Trust Company and into the management of Colonel Harvey 
means simply that the present monetary difficulties will reach a 
settlement in the quickest and most satisfactory manner, and that 
work will go on with renewed vigor and enhanced sagacity in the 
familiar Franklin Square building. 

" With the fortunes of every great publishing house the public 
is. of course, peculiarly concerned. The fact that such houses are 
established and carried on for purposes of money-making can 
never deprive them of their significance as agencies of culture in 
our modern civilization. They are the great centers of book dis- 
tribution, to whose enterprise we owe the ready accessibility of 
literature, new and old, in luxurious and in inexpensive form, 
which is one of the most precious phenomena of the time. When 
a firm like Harper & Brothers, known and honored in the trade 
for many years, is temporarily visited by misfortune, the sym- 
pathy of those who care for books and appreciate honorable busi- 
ness methods is quickly and freely offered. " 

The Baltimore Sun (November 30) says : 

"The cause of the trouble has not been clearly stated. There 
have been hints that the management has not been sufficiently 
progressive to meet the changed conditions of recent years. In 
an interview Mr. S. S. McClure, proprietor of McClure' s Maga- 
zine, said, presumably in explanation of the failure : 

"'The Harpers have been proud of the old house and business 
that has been in the family for three generations. They have 
kept on their staff men past their usefulness. They have been 
too good-hearted and proud to discharge men practically penni- 
less. There are chances of enormous saving in the business. ' 

"If it is true that misfortune has overtaken the Harpers because 
they were unwilling to turn away men who had grown old in their 
service, it will add to the general sympathy for them and to the 
honor and esteem in which they are held. But, while it may be 
true that some money might have been saved by discharging men 
who bad spent their lives in the service of the firm and had 
reached a time of life when it was impossible for them to get em- 
ployment elsewhere, it is not likely that the small sum spent upon 
these faithful men caused the collapse. It is more than likely 
that the business of the house was undermined by cheap compe- 
tition." 

The Philadelphia Ledger (November 30) says : 

"There is no exaggeration in the statement that the discontinu- 
ance of the house of Harper would be a national calamity, and 
every lover of literature and every good citizen will be gratified 



to learn from Colonel Harvey that not only is the firm to continue 
business, but that it is to be strengthened in every direction and 
in all its activities. It is doubtful whether any other single 
agency has been more potent than Harper & Brothers in exerting 
a beneficent influence on letters and life in America. ' Sir, ' said 
Dr. Johnson, speaking of the London bookseller, Miller, 'I re- 
spect Miller ; he has raised the price of literature. ' Harper & 
Brothers during a long career have raised the standard of litera- 
ture in this country, and they have raised the tone of public life 
and morality. The history of literature in America may be stud- 
ied in the annals of the house of Harper. They have published 
good books and clean books ; they have supported the best and 
fostered it; their 'Journals of Civilization' have been civilizers 
for generations, and their influence, which is incalculable, has 
always been a leading, positive force for good government, good 
citizenship, and good literature. When difficulties arose they 
met them in a manner which does even them honor : ' We have 
not the moral right to incur further obligations which we might 
not be able to meet. ' 

"Such a house deserves perpetuation, and it is cause for con- 
gratulation that adequate measures have been taken to insure its 
continuance on a firmer and more ' durable basis, ' to make its ad- 
mirable periodicals even better than they now are, and to extend 
the business of the firm in every direction." 



EFFECT OF LITERATURE UPON ORAL 
MEMORY. 

PROF. MAX MULLER takes up anew the old question 
whether what we call literature could have existed in any 
land before the invention of an alphabet. He takes the affirma- 
tive side, and points to the custom among North American In- 
dians of oral transmission of the tribal records, the historians 
aiding their memory by a mnemonic system formed of wampum 
beads. The late Rev. W. W. Gill found a considerable mnemonic 
literature in the islands of the South Pacific. Still more extraor- 
dinary is the preservation of Finland's epic poem, the "Kale- 
vala," by oral memory alone. This system of oral tradition was 
brought to a still higher degree of perfection in Mesopotamia. 
China, Egypt, and India, and led on, in the last-named country, to 
a complete written literature. 

After treating this question, Professor Mtiller passes to the sub- 
ject of oral memory in modern days and says (in The Nineteenth 
Century for November) : 

" I have occasionally given expression to my regret that the old 
system of learning by heart at our public schools should have 
gone so completely out of fashion. Old men like myself know 
what a precious treasure for life the few lines are that remain in- 
delibly engraved on our memory from our earliest school days. 
Whatever else we forget they remain, and they remind us by their 
very sound of happy days, of happy faces, and happy hearts. 

"Alas! our memory has been systematically ruined, and it 
hardly deserves that name any longer when we remember what 
memory was in ancient times. We seem to be piling every day 
heaps of ashes on that divine light within us. Men who read The 
Times every morning, possibly Notes and Queries, then Blue 
Books, then possibly novels, or it may be serious works on such 
different subjects as geology, philology, geography, or history, 
are systematically ruining their memory. They are under the 
suzerainty of books, and helpless without them. I know there 
are exceptions, but it is difficult to verify them, and in arranging 
facts affecting persons we should be very careful to distinguish 
between what we have seen ourselves and what has been told us 
by others. Of the mnemonic achievements of certain Pandits and 
of the Pandita R&mab&i, I can speak from personal experience. 
I have seen and heard them recite their tasks, and that in the 
presence of other people. I knew Macaulay, of whom it was said 
and believed that he could repeat a leading article of The limes 
after having read it once ; but I never had the heart to ask him to 
let me hear him do so. Professor Conington at Oxford enjoyed 
the same reputation, but I never beard him either repeat a few 
pages after be had read them. Still, there is nothing so very 
incredible in this, for when I was at school at Leipsic and the 
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whole class was punished by being kept back till they had learnt 
two or three chapters of Cicero, I generally was off in about ten 
minutes. I could not do that now for my very life. 

"1 lately read a very interesting book by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, a master at Winchester, which was, and is still, famous 
for its system of 'standing up. ' As it was published in his life- 
time, and in the lifetime of the pupils whom he mentions by 
name, I think he may be fairly trusted. He tells us in 'Wyke- 
hamica ' (1878) that he knew a schoolfellow who never could learn 
his repetition, but who could nevertheless go through the whole 
of the scores in the matches with Eton and Harrow from the very 
first, giving each player his correct number of runs, and particu- 
larly the manner in which he was out. He knew another, of no 
remarkable capacity, able to say the whole of the English Bible 
by rote. Put him on where you would, he would go fluently on 
as long as there was any one to listen. When large standings-up 
were said, sometimes 13,000 and 14,000 lines were said, and were 
said well too. In Bishop Wordsworth's time, one boy in the 
senior part of the fifth took up the whole of Virgil for his standing- 
up, and acquitted hinself brilliantly, that being only a portion of 
his eight lessons. I have made the reading of The Times every 
morning responsible for the gradual paralysis of our memory, but 
what shall we say when we are told the late editor of The Times, 
Mr. Chenery, whose death is still deplored by so many friends, 
knew the Koran and the Old Testament in Arabic and Hebrew 
by heart as well as any ulema or rabbi ? Perhaps those who, like 
myself, knew him well, may feel a little skeptical. He certainly 
never mentioned this extraordinary power to me. " 



THE TRUE TEST OF ENDURING FICTION. 

GOOD novel-making, viewed from the technical standpoint, 
is often said by modern critics to depend upon four funda- 
mentals : invention or plot, construction, description, and char- 
acterization. Prof. Richard Burton thinks that of these the qual- 
ity most conducive to success is the one last named. "Compared 
with it," he says (in The forum, December), "invention and 
construction are secondary ; description and style, important as 
they may be in the abstract, are as naught. A novel without 
salient character-drawing, whatever its merits in other directions, 
can never take high rank : it is almost certainly a failure fore- 
doomed. " Ability in this one quality will insure success in the 
face of serious deficiency in other qualities, he thinks, and will 
account for the firm hold which certain writers continue to have 
upon the public in spite of rough handling by the professional 
critics : 

"Master improvisers like Dumas and Scott showed their genius 
just here. Their personages live ; the robust types they created 
are realized to the imaginations of readers ; so that to kill off the 
sense of their existence would, literally, leave the actual world 
lonelier for many of us. The folk next door are real ; we know 
it in a perfunctory way. But they are phantoms compared with 
the verity of the 'Three Guardsmen,' or of 'Di Vernon,' and 
' Dandie Dinmont. ' 

" Dickens, to take a later novelist, is perhaps the best possible 
example of this paramount power which excuses shortcomings 
in other directions. Is there any other maker of story in modern 
English literature — after all allowances have been made, and not 
forgetting that some current criticism of the man of Gadshill will 
have it that he is for a more careless age— who has begun to furnish 
such a portrait-gallery of worthies and adorable grotesques — a 
motley crowd whom we all know and enjoy and love ? I wot not. 
The fact that Dickens is at times a trifle inchoate or careless in 
his English, or allows his exuberance to lead him into exaggera- 
tion, or fails to blend perfectly the discordant elements of com- 
edy and tragedy, sinks into insignificance when set over against 
such a faculty as this. He was a veritable giant here." 

Looking at the work of recent novelists in this light, says Pro- 
fessor Burton, we are able to understand the limited popularity 
of some writers much praised by the critics for their excellence of 
style and tbeir powers of description : 

" It may be stated boldly that where the present-day ftctionist 



fails above all else is in character — the sign, par excellence, of 
the creator. A few years ago it would have been in consonance 
with the facts to say that he was weak in invention as well. But 
now, with romances appearing daily, and startling plots in the 
very air one breathes, this lack is less felt. But character- 
making, yes. Nor can the blame justly be laid on the public, 
which is always eager to welcome a piece of veritable character- 
limning. 

"As I write, 'David Harum ' is the best selling story — and 
therefore book, since fiction still has a corner on literature. Why 
is this? Because it contains one thoroughly racy and enjoyable 
character ; the rest is naught. The book is not a novel. It has 
no plot worth mentioning, and but little construction ; being a 
purely conventional treatment of the love-motif. The nominal 
hero's only mortal use is, that Uncle David may have some one 
to talk to steadily. But the tale has a bona-fide creation in David 
himself ; and this is enough to give it a remarkable, and deserved, 
popularity. Yet reflect a moment that there is not even a second- 
rate novel by Dickens which does not contain, I will not say one, 
but half a dozen, humorous character-types, any one of which 
might be named as an offset to the shrewd, kindly horse-trader 
and country banker. This is not said in the spirit of detraction, 
but merely to bring home the thought that we have fallen on a 
paucity of real character-creation, which results in an almost 
pathetically cordial reception for it when a modicum of it is prof- 
fered. Nor is it jingoism, by the way, to remark that the intro- 
duction of some of the Southern and Western types so saliently 
depicted by younger American novelists — Page and Harris, 
Stuart, Thanet, Wister, Garland, Chopin, Pernald, and others- 
is as hopeful a sign as current fiction can show, and one hardly to 
be paralleled in England 

"Can as much be said of Kipling? Very strong he is, of a 
truth, in invention, construction, description, and dialog; but 
where are his characters? Outside of ' Mowgli ' and the 'Soldiers 
Three,' has he given us any? An obvious answer is that, being 
primarily a short-story maker, he is, by the definition of bis art, 
excluded from triumphs in this kind, since characterization re- 
quires a larger canvas. There is something in this ; but it does 
not affect the main proposition that Kipling's forte, thus far, has 
not been the delineation of personality. That he has been able, 
within short-story limits, to stamp Mulvaney and his commensals 
with so much individuality speaks volumes for his natural abili- 
ties in a perilous endeavor. Nevertheless, as the writer of a 
dozen or more volumes, and having in view the striking effects he 
has produced, it is worth noting that Kipling's contribution to 
ficticmal portraitures has not been large. " 

It is curious and amusing, says the writer, "to see how current 
novels are heralded with trumpets of prophecy and followed by 
columnar eulogies, when, in this article of character truly alive, 
they are nil." Professor Burton instances " Ay 1 win " as an ex- 
ample of this class— a story, he says, containing romantic poetry 
of a strained, fantastic, morbid kind, but in characterization a 
failure. He continues : 

" It really seems as if, with the rapidly increasing skill in the 
other technical points of novelistic art, this potent, this supreme 
power of characterization were in danger of its life. Is it that 
our story-tellers lack gift, genius, or simply that, in the care 
spent upon analysis or construction, description or style, or all of 
them, they have lost sight of the most vital element in any and 
all fiction ? Or is it again— very plausible this— that problem and 
principle have led our fictionists somewhat away from tbeir 
straight-away actions of flesh-and-blood folk ? The pessimist will 
incline toward the easy solution, concluding that it is all a ques- 
tion of ability; that we have fallen on little days, if not evil; 
that when the gods go, the half-gods arrive. Genius was of yore ; 
now is the time of carefully cultivated talents. But the student 
of social history, and literature in its relation thereto, will prefer 
to see in the wonderful development of the art of fiction during 
the last quarter-century a more essential cause for the temporary 
abeyance in the power of creating salient, unforgetable charac- 
ters." 

A number of new books by prominent authors are promised in London 
shortly. There are novels by Zangwill, Wells, Mrs. Craigie, and Gissing, 
and a translation of Zola's "Feconditff." A timely novel is "The Colossus" 
by Morley Roberts, the hero of which is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
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SWINBURNE'S NEW DRAMA. 

IT is not often in the history of literature that so complete a 
reversal of an author's earlier literary principles is observed 
as in the case of Charles Algernon Swinburne's new play of 
"Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards." Swinburne, the ultra- 
romanticist, has here become an ultra-classicist of the school of 
Racine. The unities of place and time are in the main followed, 
while the classicism of its style appears in its courtly, calm tone, 
and in a sentiment which at times seems to reveal the red-heeled 
shoes and periwigs of the court of the Grand Monarch. Yet the 
style is not ornate ; both speeches and words are for the most part 
short and crisp, with occasionally a lyric note. For his plot, Mr. 
Swinburne has gone to Gibbon. The following outline of the 
story we condense from the London Chronicle (October 26) : 

We are in Verona in the month of June a. d. 573 ; and the heat 
of an Italian summer parches the air. Enter King A Ibovine and 
his master in the art of war, now his friend and counselor, the 
old Narsetes. The King has a delicate question to propound to 
bis Prime Minister : 

I am fain 

And loth to tell thee how it wrings my heart 
That now this hard-eyed heavy southern sun 
Hath wrought its will upon us all a year. 
And yet I know not if my wife be mine. . . . 
The devil and God are crying in either ear 
One murderous word forever, night and day, 
Dark day and deadly night and deadly day, 
Can she love thee who slcwest her father 

Narsetes is not prepared with a definite answer to this query, 
but the tenor of his discourse is reassuring : 

Hadst thou slain her sire 
Shamefully, shame were thine to have sought her hand, 
And shame were hers to love thee . but he died 
Manfully, by thy mightier hand than his 
Manfully mastered. 

Therefore Narsetes is inclined to think that Rosamund bears 
no malice, but is grateful to the conqueror for having made her 
his queen instead of his mistress. But A Ibovine is not satisfied : 

He or 1, 

Her lord or sire, which hath most part in her, 
This hour shall try between us. 

On the words "between us." Rosamund enters. She wishes to 
arrange a marriage between her handmaid Hildegard and her 
husband's favorite warrior, the young Almachildes. A Ibovine 
has no objection in the world ; and that is all we learn from the 
scene. 

At the very beginning of the banquet which follows, the King 
springs upon her his test of her love, by bidding her pledge him 
in a cup made from her father's skull. She drinks the heady 
draft, and comports herself in general with a submissiveness 
which we can not but feel to be ominous ; but this feeling de- 
pends on an outside knowledge of the theme rather than on any- 
thing Mr. Swinburne has as yet revealed to us about his heroine. 

A soliloquy at the beginning of the second act, however, places 
it beyond all doubt that she now hates " the man her husband " 
and burns to be revenged. And this is how she sets about it. 
She summons her maid, Hildegard, and makes her swear a sol- 
emn oath to do whatever she bids her. 

Hildegard having complied, the Queen proceeds : 

Thou shalt bid thine Almachildes come 
And speak with thee by nightfall. Say, the Oueen 
"Will give not up the maiden so beloved 
— And truth it is, I love thee— willingly 
To the arms of one her husband loves : but were it 
Shame, utter shame, that he should wed not her. 
The shamefast queen could choose not. Then shall he 
Plead. Then shalt thou turn gentler than the snow 
That softens at the strong sun's kiss, and yield. 
But needs must night be closed about your love. 
And darkness whet your kisses. Light were death. 
Hast thou no heart to guess now ? Hear not then. 
Not thou but 1 must put on shame. I lack 
A hand for mine to grasp and strike with. His 
I have chosen. 

So said, so done. Hildegard gives Almachildes an assigna- 
tion for that night ; and tbo A Imachildes is very much shocked 
to find her in this on-coming mood, and suspects from " the rose- 



bright anguish of her face" that she is not quite a free agent in 
the matter, the Queen heartens him to accept her challenge. 

At the end of the second act, the "bell rings softly from within," 
and Almachildes enters the chamber, where, of course, not Hilde- 
gard but Rosamund herself awaits him." 

Almachildes. however, is the pink of chivalrous propriety. 
When he sees the trap into which he has fallen, and that liilde- 
gard's safety requires it, he agrees to assassinate the King at 
Rosamund' s command; altho it must be said that the logic of the 
situation is not so clear to the reader as to the playwright. After 
many delays in the 
course of the ac- 
tion, Almachildes 
stabs A Ibovine, 
the King, and Ros- 
amund drinks a 
poisoned draft 
from the cup made 
from her father's 
skull. 

The Athenaum 
(October 28) re- 
marks that the 
most conspicuous 
quality in the play 
is a native strength 
less draped and 
concealed than in 
previous plays by 
Mr. Swinburne. 
It says : 

"This is the first 
time in which the outlines have been left to show themselves 
in all their sharpness. Development or experiment, whichever 
it may be, this resolute simplicity brings a new quality into 
Mr. Swinburne's work, and a quality full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. All the luxuriousness of his verse has gone, and the 
lines ring like sword clashing against sword. These savage 
and simple people of the sixth century do not turn over their 
thoughts before concentrating them into words, and they do 
not speak except to tell their thoughts. ... As in the time of 
the great first volume of ' Poems and Ballads. ' Mr. Swinburne is 
still drawn to 

see 

What fools God's anger makes of men. 

He has never been a philosophical thinker, but he has acquired 
the equivalent of a philosophy through his faithfulness to a single 
outlook upon human life and destiny. And in this brief and 
burning play, more than in much of his later writing, we find the 
reflection of that unique temperament, to which real things are 
so abstract, and abstract things so colored and tangible ; a tem- 
perament in which there is almost too much poetry for a poet — as 
pure gold, to be worked in, needs to be mingled with alloy." 




AI.GKRNON CHAKI.KS SWINBURNE. 



NOTES. 

THE new novel by Mr. Stanley Waterloo dealing with Christian Science 
will be entitled " The Seekers," and will appear shortly. 

A NRWand complete edition of the works of Robert O. Ingersoll is in 
press, to be known as the Dresden Kditioti. It is in twelve volumes, illus- 
trated with etchings, half-tones, and photogravures. The edition will be 
the only complete and authorized one, and is prepared under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. Ingersoll's family from his private notes, manuscripts, and other 
literary memoranda. 

THE failure of "The Christian " in London has 1>een attributed to the dis- 
like of the British for anything; of a "sacred " nature upon the stage. Yet 
this hardly seems a true explanation, for Mr. Wilson Barren's revival of. 
" The Sign of the Cross'* at the Lyceum Theatre last month, characterized 
in The West minster Gazette as that " ingenious mixture of martyrs and melo- 
drama," met a favorable, even enthusiastic, welcome. 

A NEW novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, upon which she has been occu- 
pied for more than a year, is to appear in Harper" 's A/j^iizt/fe, beginning' 
with the January issue. It deals with contemporary thought in political and 
religious subjects, but the chief theme is a love story. The scene is to be 
chiefly in a vast villa on the Campagna, but the Eternal City is throughout 
a haunting presence. Mrs. Ward spent last winter in Rome to perfect the 
local color of her story. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



WHAT IS 



DEATH?- A 
VIEW. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL 



TO say that death is the separation of soul and body, is to give 
what sounds like a theological rather than a physiological 
definition. Yet this is the final definition that is reached by Dr. 
Leon Meunier, after treating the question strictly from the phy- 
siologist's point of view. While thus acknowledging the exist- 
ence of the soul, Dr. Meunier. who writes (in Cosmos, Paris, 
November 18) on "The Causes and Mechanism of Death,*' asserts 
that the soul and body can not separate until certain physiologi- 
cal conditions are fulfilled, and his endeavor is to ascertain and 
describe what the nature of these conditions is. Most modern 
physiologists tell us that these conditions differ, according as the 
organism in question is composed of a single cell or of a complex 
union of cells ; some go so far as to deny that the one-celled or- 
ganisms can properly die. With a union of cells, such as man, 
they tell us that the combination may die while many of its ele- 
ments live on, and they recognize two kinds of death— cell-death 
and body death. Dr. Meunier asserts, on the authority of the most 
recent thought and investigation, that these are one in essence. 
He says : 

" When we study the phenomenon of death, the only true vari- 
ety—that found among living organized beings — we must first, to 
get an idea of its mechanism, study it among simple unicellular 
organisms. Some writers have asserted that these have a kind 
of immortality. 

"Professor Weismann, of Friburg, has thus formulated this 
opinion : Death, he says, is not a primitive attribute of living 
matter ; it is of secondary origin. There are animals that never 
die ; for instance, infusoria and rhizopods and in general all uni- 
cellular organisms. An ameba divides into two almost equal 
parts, each of which continues to live and later divides again, so 
that there is never any corpse. Death appears only among pluri- 
cellular organisms with differentiated cellules [and is then] based 
solely on utility. . . . Used-up individuals must give place, for 
the good of the species, to healthy ones. Hence we must regard 
death as an opportune institution, not as a necessity of life." 

This view of Weismann's, which has become quite celebrated 
among students of biology, has called forth a great deal of com- 
ment. It is asserted by a French critic. Dr. Ferrand, to be 
founded on an error of observation. Says Dr. Meunier, citing 
this author : 

"M. Maupas, in his investigation of the multiplication of the 
ciliated infusoria by fission, has shown that the reproduction of 
these organisms by fission, extended tho it may seem to be, has its 
limits ; sooner or later it gives rise only to imperfect individuals 
which are incapable of perpetuating themselves without recourse 
to a process comparable to that of fecundation among pericellular 
beings, and Delbceuf , who has discussed these facts in the Revue 
Philosophique, has shown how little value must be attached to 
them." 

In man and other higher organisms, the author goes on to say, 
death is a destruction of coordination among the cellular ele- 
ments. These elements do not die at the same time and may 
even take up an independent course of life. The classical asser- 
tion that death must take place through heart, lungs, or brain is 
inexact, Dr. Meunier tells us. Suppression of the functions of 
any one of these organs may indeed cause death, but only when 
prolonged. As to the unicellular organisms, they die with the 
destruction of their correspondence with the nutritive elements 
in the surrounding medium. This may be lost by the action of 
chemical, physical, or mechanical agents. The most frequent 
general cause of death in animals is the poisoning of the cells by 
the nutritive medium. According to Dr. Barth, a recent writer, 
this may take place in various ways. For instance, the blood 



may not be able to bring to the cells the matter for their renova- 
tion, because of inanition or indigestion ; in other words, assimi- 
lation does not take place. Or, owing to lung or heart trouble, 
oxygen in sufficient quantities is not brought to the cells, and 
poisoning by carbonic oxid takes place. Again, failure of nutri- 
tion may result in the accumulation of all sorts of waste products 
in the tissues, preventing the throwing off of useless substance 
from the cells. This may result from injury to the large glands, 
such as the liver or the kidneys. Thus the mechanism of death 
can always be traced back to one source, both in the simplest 
organisms and in the highest, namely, cell-poisoning. Dr. Barth 
is quoted on this point as follows : 

" Modifying the usual formula, we may say then : Death is the 
result of an arrest of cellular nutrition, the protoplasm either be- 
coming incapable of giving rise to the double movement of assim- 
ilation and disassimilation. or the medium in which the cells exist 
undergoing modifications that render exchanges impossible. 

"The arrest of nutrition is a general phenomenon that is ap- 
plicable to all creatures. With all it takes place by one of the 
two mechanisms indicated above, but in the higher organisms it 
is produced in more and more complex conditions, corresponding 
to the increasing complexity of the apparatus charged with keep- 
ing up the activity of the protoplasm and with the renovation of 
the organic environment. " 

Dr. Meunier makes the following comment in closing : 

"As the catechism teaches us. death is characterized by the 
separation of soul and body ; but we must recognise the fact that 
it begins with a condition of the organs that renders them inca- 
pable of following and manifesting the will of their master. Life 
may be only suspended ; death becomes definitive when the cellu- 
lar elements, profoundly altered, are positively unable to obey 
any longer. " — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



A NEW SOUND. 

WHAT the inventor describes as "a new sound " is produced 
by a device just patented by Prof. Elisha Gray, whose 
work in connection with the invention of the telephone is well 
known. The sound discovered by Professor Gray is produced by 
a new method of ringing a bell by means of magnets, and he 
claims that it is especially adapted to submarine telegraphy. At 
present, bells are always rung by the impact of a tongue, a ham- 
mer, or the like ; but in Professor Gray's invention there is no 
blow at all on the bell. Says The Electrical World and En- 
gineer in describing the new device : 

" The method consists, briefly, in exciting magnets in relation 
to a bell, with currents of a frequency corresponding to the dis- 
tinctive vibratory rate of the bell ; the magnetic force thus tuned 
is caused by appropriate means to produce at regular intervals a 
deformation of the shape of the bell, thus resulting in its vibra- 
tion. The receiver consists of a stretched steel plate located at a 
distance and tuned to respond to the vibrations transmitted 
through the water ; a telephone attachment in turn taking up the 
vibrations, which may be broken in continuity to correspond to 
the Morse code, and rendering them audible in the ordinary tele- 
phone-receiver 

"As is well known, in sounding a bell by means of a blow, 
much of the energy applied is expended in setting up objectionable 
overtones. By the electromagnetic means proposed by Professor 
Gray, only such vibrations will be set up as correspond to the 
normal note of the bell, a pure tone thus being produced which, 
indeed, the inventor calls 'a new sound.' The patent gives no 
indication as to the distances through which messages may be 
transmitted in the manner proposed, and practical experiments 
on the system will be looked forward to with much interest. . . . 
As applied to the purpose mentioned, the bell sounds only when 
the speed of the alternator corresponds to the normal vibratory 
rate of the bell, and a delicate governing attachment to the ma- 
chine may be adjusted until the sounding of the bell indicates that 
the proper speed is secured, after which the mechanism is pre- 
sumed automatically to maintain such speed." 
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REMODELING THE FACE OF THE GLOBE. 

'T'HE way in which man is altering and — as he believes — im- 
proving the physical surface of the earth, is described in a 
recent article by a writer who thinks that what has been done in 
this direction is "but an infinitestimal fraction of that which may, 
and doubtless will, be done." Some of the ways in which man' 
has been modifying or proposes to modify the physical geography 
of the planet on which he lives are described in the paragraphs 
quoted below (Daily Mail, London). The writer begins by pre- 
dicting the future transformation of the Sahara Desert into an 
inland sea. He says : 

"A canal, sixty miles long, connecting with the Atlantic the 
vast depression which runs close up to the coast nearly midway 
between the twentieth and thirtieth parallels of latitude, would 
do the business beautifully. The water would not, of course, 
cover the entire surface of the desert ; here and there are por- 
tions lying above the sea level. These would become the islands 
of the new Sahara Ocean. 

"What would be the results that would ensue upon this stupen- 
dous transformation? Some would be good and some bad. 
Among the latter may be mentioned the probable destruction of 
the vineyards of Southern Europe, which depend for their exist- 
ence upon the warm, dry winds from the great African desert. 
As some compensation for this, however, the mercantile marines 
of the nations affected would be enabled to gain immediate and 
easy access to vast regions now given over to barbarism, and a 
series of more or less flourishing seaport towns would spring up 
all along the southern borders of Morocco and Algeria, where the 
western watershed of the Nile sinks into the desert, and on the 
northern frontier of the Kongo Free State. 

"In a similar manner the greater portion of the central Aus- 
tralian desert, covering an area of fully a million square miles, 
might be flooded. The island continent would then be recon- 
verted into a gigantic atoll, and would resemble, roughly, an oval 
dish, of which the depressed central portion would be covered 
with water and only the 'rim ' inhabited. In this connection it 
may be interesting to note that a company has actually been 
formed for submerging the Yuma desert in Southern California. 
If the plan as at present proposed is carried out, a tract of abso- 
lutely uninhabitable territory comprising nearly 13,000 square 
miles, and the greater portion of which lies between 500 and 1,000 
feet below sea-level, will be surmerged." 

But engineering science can transform fertile land into a desert 
as well as accomplish the opposite feat. The same writer be- 
lieves that if the French had been allowed to get possession of the 
Su lan they might — or at least they could— have diverted the Nile 
and thus depopulated Upper Egypt. With regard to diversion of 
the Nile he says further : 

"It has even been suggested that it might be possible — by turn- 
ing its waters into one of the many lateral ravines which run at 
right angles to the present course of the river— to find a new out- 
let for it into the Red Sea, and thereby to transform, in process 
of time, that sheet of water into a great fresh-water lake. To 
accomplish this it would, of course, be necessary to build a giant 
dam across the southern ' neck ' near Perim, and to regulate, or 
rather stop altogether, the inward flow of the Mediterranean 
through the Suez Canal — a big task, but one not impossible of 
accomplishment. " 

Brief reference is made to the Panama and Nicaraguan canals, 
and the French ' war canal ' between the mouths of the Loire and 
the Rhone, which, when completed, will enable ironclads to 
dodge round behind Gibraltar when passing from the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean, or vice versa. The writer then goes on to 
say : 

" But it is the comparatively little engineering feats which have 
slowly but surely altered in the past and will alter in the future 
the face of the earth. Even so small a matter, for instance, as 
the proposed sea-wall at Southend will certainly deepen the estu- 
ary of the Thames, and may conceivably do away with the Good- 
win Sands. 

"A scheme was recently mooted to cut a ship canal through the 



center of Ireland, beginning at Dublin and finishing at Galway. 
It would be no very difficult feat to accomplish, for most of the 
country through which it would pass is flat and boggy. 

"But just consider the result. Ireland would no longer be one 
island, but two, and many of the best of Moore's melodies would 
have to be rewritten. To allude to 'Erin's green isle ' would be 
a palpable misnomer. Even this, however, would be better than 
to have our own 'silver Thames ' transformed into a huge ditch, 
with ocean 'greyhounds' and 'tramp' cargo steamers belching 
smoke through Cliveden woods or over Cookham village. 

"Yet such an eventuality is by no means impossible, for it ha? 
already been bruited to construct a ship canal from Bristol to 
London by way of the Severn and the Thames." 



ANOTHER PREDECESSOR OF MARCONI? 

PIONEERS in wireless telegraphy are now cropping up in 
various quarters. As those who have looked up the subject 
know, many experimenters have tried, with more or less success, 
almost ever since the introduction of telegraphy, to dispense with 
conducting wires. The transmission of waves of electromagnetic 
induction on a large scale being a thing of recent years, most of 
these early workers tried to utilize the earth, water, or atmos- 
phere as a conductor. These attempts are now cropping out in 
the newspapers. For one American experimenter, Mahlon 
Loom is, the claim is made in The Evening- Star (Washington, 
November iS) by William Jones Rhees, that he actually tele- 
graphed by air-conduction from kites over distances comparable 
with those now traversed by the Marconi system. Says Mr. 
Rhees : 

"On the 30th of July, 1872, a patent was granted by the United 
States Government to Mahlon Loomis of Washington, D. C. , for 
a new and improved mode of telegraphing, and of generating 
light, heat, and motive power. This patent declares the inven- 
tion or discovery to consist in utilizing natural electricity and es- 
tablishing an electrical current or circuit for telegraphic and other 
purposes without the aid of wires, artificial batteries, or cables to 
form such circuit. It was further described as dispensing with 
the usual wires and in using the earth as one half of the circuit 
and the continuous electrical element far above the earth's sur- 
face for the other part of the circuit. The means provided for 
reaching the upper stratum of electricity was the erection of 
towers, high poles, kites, or other apparatus on mountains or hill- 
tops or elevated places 

"Loomis, having procured his patent, endeavored to secure 
financial aid to put his plan into practical operation, but he met 
with jeers, rebuffs, and opposition alike from the scientist, the 
capitalist, and especially the telegraph companies. He suc- 
ceeded, however, iu enlisting the sympathy of several Congress- 
men and in demonstrating by actual experiment in the summer 
of 1872 by telegraphing between two distant stations fourteen 
miles apart, without wires, on spurs of the Blue Ridge, Virginia, 
by elevating a kite on each mountain, the string of which was a 
small copper wire attached to a galvanometer, each ground end 
lying in water." 

Mr. Rhees substantiates his statements by quotations from 
papers contemporary with Mr. Loomis's experiments. The Wash- 
ington Chronicle (November 10, 1S72) said: 

"Loomis's aerial system has just been tried on linescf different 
lengths, with variable, but perfectly satisfactory, results. On a 
line of 400 miles lineal distance (Soo miles circuit) the tests were 
perfectly satisfactory at an elevation of 2, 100 feet. At a moun- 
tain elevation of 1.200 feet the tests and results were very strong 
at a distance of fourteen miles. These experiments were made 
simply by kites covered with fine, light gauze wire of copper, held 
with a very fine string or tether of the same material, the lower 
end of which formed good connection with the ground by lyirg 
in coil in a pool of water. 

"Two galvanometers were in circuit connection at the two dif- 
ferent stations, and each impulse or indication was as perfect as 
that of the Atlantic cable, tho requiring very nice manipulation." 
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From the Hartford Times (no date given) Mr. Rbees repro- 
duces the following : 

"Loomis built a kind of a telescopic tower at the top of two 
high hilltops, about twenty miles distant, and from them put up 
a steel rod, by which a certain aerial current of electricity was 
reached. For months at a time he has been able to telegraph 
from one tower to another. ... Of late he has done all his talk- 
ing to his assistant, twenty miles away from him, the connection 
being aerial only." 

Loomis asked Congress for $50,000 to aid him in his work, but 
was unsuccessful. Of course it is possible that the accounts 
quoted by Mr. Rhees are exaggerated or untrue. If they repre- 
sent the facts. Professor Loomis was hardly a predecessor of Mar- 
coni, but rather of Tesla, who now claims to be able to telegraph 
by upper aerial conduction. 



A CANADIAN GEOLOGIST. 

SIR JOHN WILLIAM DAWSON, who died on November 29 
at Montreal, was not only one of the best known of Ameri- 
can geologists— using the word "American" in its continental 
sense — but he was particularly noteworthy as the originator of 
one of the greatest 




SIR JOHN WILLIAM DAWSON. 



of geological con- 
troversies — that 
concerning the so- 
called Eozoon Can- 
adense. This was 
a peculiar mineral 
formation discov- 
ered by Professor 
Dawson in 1865 
and declared by 
him to be a fossil, 
the remains of the 
earliest form of 
life of which any 
relics have been 
preserved to this 
day. His assertion 
found violent op- 
ponents and as 
earnest upholders, 
and the controver- 
sy waxed hot. It 
can scarcely be 
said to be closed 
even to-day, altho 

the weight of authority inclines to the view that Professor Daw- 
son's "fossil " is purely of mineral origin. By the reading public, 
he is even better known as a voluminous writer on geology, and 
on the relations between science and the Christian faith. From 
1855 to 1893 he was principal of McGill University, Montreal. 

Sir William was born in Pictou, N. S., in 1S20. The fol- 
lowing additional particulars of his life are from a notice in The 
Times (London, November 20) : Recrossing the Atlantic after 
taking his M.A. degree in 1842 at Edinburgh, he returned to 
his native province, and spent some time in scientific explora- 
tion under Sir Charles Lyell's direction. After lecturing for a 
time on natural history at Dalhousie College, Halifax, he was 
made superintendent of education for the province. The prog- 
ress of McGill University, since 1855, under his guidance has 
been marvelous. From a poor and struggling college McGill has 
grown into a richly endowed university with about thirteen hun- 
dred students and a prestige excelled in America [so The Times 
asserts] by that of Harvard alone. The scientific side of the 
university (except the medical faculty) may be described as Sir 
William Dawson's creation. He retired from the principalsbip in 
1S93. His Fellowship of the Royal Society dated from 1S62. 
Twenty years later he received the Lyell medal of the London 
Geological Society; in 1884 he received the honor of K.C.M.G.. 
having been made a Companion of the Order two years before ; 
and in i836 he acted as president of the British Association at its 
Birmingham meeting. He was the first president of the Royal 



Society of Canada, and also served as president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Sir William Dawson was a Presbyterian of the old school, and 
strongly opposed to all theories of the evolution of man from 
brute ancestors, nor would he allow anything more than a \txy 
moderate antiquity for the species. The study of geology, too, 
. he would have emancipated from the control of " bald metaphysi- 
cal conceptions, " and, " above all, delivered from that materialis- 
tic infidelity which, by robbing nature of the spiritual element 
and of its presiding divinity, makes science dry, barren, and re- 
pulsive, diminishes its educational value, and even renders it less 
efficient for the purposes of practical research." In his geologi- 
cal work he was always interested more in the history of life than 
in mere rocks and minerals. 



DANGERS OF COLLISION WITH A COMET. 

AN alleged prediction of Prof. Rudolf Falb, the German 
meteorologist, that on November 13th last the earth would 
collide with Tempel's comet with fatal results, caused more or 
less stir last month, probably more in European countries than in 
America, where we are now so accustomed to the sensations 
served up by our "yellow " journals that we pay little serious at- 
tention to them. Professor Falb's prediction, in the sensational 
garb in which it has since appeared, has been formally disclaimed 
by the author himself, who explained that he had simply an- 
nounced that the earth and the comet would be due at the same 
point in space on November 13. As to the possibility of serious 
results, he asserted that he did not believe in them. This statement 
may be regarded as justified by the event, the date having passed 
and our planet being still intact. In an article in The Fort- 
nightly Review (November), Edward Vincent Heward notes 
that this comet-collision scare is an old one. It is almost certain, 
in fact, that every time the earth passes through one of the great 
meteor swarms, it in effect collides with a comet, the remark- 
able shower of November 27, 1S72, having been pretty well iden- 
tified with one of the fragments of Biela's comet. Says Mr. 
Heward : 

"Already seventy cases of agreement are known where the 
motions of comets and meteors are identical. These demonstra- 
tions led Professor Tait to embody the theory, originated by 
Schiaparelli, in an exhaustive treatise, showing that comets, so 
far as they have been minutely observed, consist of an aggrega- 
tion of meteorites; and as regards their chemical constituents, 
spectrum analysis, conducted by Dr., now Sir William, Huggins, 
and the veteran pioneer in astronomical research. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, has yielded results precisely similar to those obtained 
by Dr. Flight by chemical analysis of meteor-stones; they are 
identical, showing in each case carbon, hydrogen, and sodium. 

" Now we are free to consider what importance to attach to the 
learned professor's timely prediction concerning the celestial 
wanderer, known as Tempel's comet, whose visit, in the silent 
watches of the night, we are bidden to prepare for. What else 
can be said than that so exalted an apparition — a Lucifer shed- 
ding tears of sorrow upon a sinful world — will be everywhere 
greeted with uplifted admiring eyes? For, rightly considered, 
does it not resolve itself into the simple question of — Shall we sit 
up to see the meteor-shower? And 'Biela' is no longer a men- 
acing comet ; astronomers are perfectly satisfied of its disintegra- 
tion — that it is broken up, scattered in the meteor-stream which 
pursues its track, called the Andromede." 

But are all comets alike? May there not be dangerous ones as 
well as harmless ones — masses of rock or globes of noxious gas, 
as well as mere swarms of stones ? It is highly probable that this 
is the case. To quote again : 

"It may not bo prudent to generalize freely where theory rather 
than actually assured experience is our guide. If comets exist, 
the substance of which seems entirely gaseous and so transparent 
that small stars remain visible through them, there are others 
which give evidence of possessing a dense, compact nucleus, 
since their light has been strong enough to be seen in the day- 
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time, even when so close to the sun as to be apparently involved 
in his atmosphere. This happened in the case of the great comet 
of 1843. when, on the 28th of February, it was visible in full day- 
light near the sun's limb. A similar instance occurred in 1847. 
with the one discovered by Mr. Hind, which shone so brilliantly 
that it was observed at noonday, and for several hours afterward, 
within two degrees from the sun." 

Those who are fond of indulging in "comet scares" need not, 
therefore, lack material for this amusement, since, if we may 
credit the physicists, the earth's collision with a solid celestial 
body of any considerable size would probably leave its inhabitants 
little opportunity for reflection after the event. 



CAN LIFE BE CHEMICALLY PRODUCED? 

WHAT is boldly called the "chemical production of life" is 
announced by the daily press to have been accomplished 
at the Marine Biological Station at Wood's Holl, Mass.. by Prof. 
Jacques Loeb, of the University of California. Shorn of all sen- 
sational and poetic diction, the statement is that Professor Loeb 
has chemically fertilized the eggs of "sea-urchins," and has 
hatched the eggs so fertilized. His experiments are thus de- 
scribed in the Boston Herald: 

" The experiments were performed during the last summer and 
fall. Professor Norman, of Texas University, had already shown 
that the eggs of certain marine animals, when unfertilized, bad 
tendency to develop when sodium or magnesium was added to 
the sea- water in which they were; Following this out, Professor 
Loeb began experiments with the sea-urchin, a common marine 
animal, the male and female of which, as of fishes, are separate 
individuals. The unfertilized eggs of this animal Professor Loeb 
subjected to a solution of sodium and magnesium, and .within 
two hours they hatched, producing ' blastulae, ' or the first larva:. 
Placed in normal sea-water, these developed into 'gastrulae ' and 
then into 'plutei. ' the latter bearing the same relation to a sea- 
urchin as a tadpole to a frog. Further experiments convinced the 
scientist that only the presence of calcium and potassium in the 
sea- water prevented the development of all unfertilized eggs, and 
that all the milt deposited by the male needed to do was to over- 
come the effect of these chemicals. 

" Professor Loeb's announcement of his experiments, and the 
belief to which he is forced, practically establish a new theory of 
the reproduction of species. According to this, the union of two 
elements is not necessary for reproduction, but any cell may di- 
vide and reproduce. This throws at once what may be a most im- 
portant light on the subject of cancers and of dermoid cysts. It 
becomes possible, and indeed almost unavoidable of belief, that 
these are abnormal attempts at reproduction, due to local lack of 
that chemical element necessary to restrain the cells from divi- 
ding and developing. Scientists at Wood's Holl have taken up 
this side of the question with eagerness, and are making experi- 
ments to find in how large measure this is true, and whether it 
may not lead to the discovery of a cure. " 

Professor Loeb is quoted as making to a reporter the following 
statement regarding his work : 

"The development of the unfertilized egg, that is an assured 
fact. I believe an immaculate conception may be a natural re- 
sult of unusual but natural causes. The less a scientist says 
about that now the better. It is a wonderful subject, and in many 
ways an awful one. That the human species may be made arti- 
ficially to reproduce itself by the withdrawal of chemical re- 
straint by other than natural means is a matter we do not like to 
contemplate. 

" But we have drawn a great step nearer to the chemical theory 
of life, and may already see ahead of us the day when a scientist, 
experimenting with chemicals in a test-tube, may see them unite 
and form a substance which shall live and move and reproduce 
itself. It will be the first protoplasmic cell, the origin of all life, 
which was produced in the test-tube of nature ages ago by the 
union, in the course of the world's evolution, of the same chemi- 
cal substances with which be will have worked. " 

Numerous comments on Professor Loeb's discovery made by 



prominent biologists are gathered into an editorial in the Topeka 
Capital (November 23). According to this paper, Professor 
Gage, of Cornell, speaks of it as follows : 

"The development of animals by parthenogenesis — that is, 
without fertilization — is a well-known phenomenon in nature. 
It is found in animals, even so high in the scale as the honey-bee. 
Judging from the results of researches already made in experi- 
mental embryology, it does not seem incredible that partheno- 
genesis might be brought about experimentally in simple animals; 
but that the method will ever succeed with the higher ones and 
with man probably the most enthusiastic experimenter would 
doubt." 

Professor McCloskie, of Princeton, says: 

" The question is still in a tentative stage. Recent investiga- 
tions have rather gone in favor of it. The unfertilized eggs of 
both animals and plants have been found to produce embryos, 
but usually the vitality of these has been short, and the real ques- 
tion may be one of nutrition, as it is very difficult in experiments 
to rear the young artificially." 

Professor Loeb's results, if they are as represented, are cer- 
tainly noteworthy and may even prove epoch-making, altho it 
does not quite follow from the chemical fertilization of a sea- 
urchin's egg that a human infant will ever be shaken out of a 
test-tube. The professor is a German, born in 1839 and educated 
at Berlin, Munich, and Strassburg universities. He came to this 
country in 1891, and, before accepting his present post, occupied 
chairs at Bryn Mawr and Chicago. 



Nutritive Value of Frult8.— Some recent investigations 
on this subject by M. Ballaud, a French authority, who reported 
his results recently to the Paris Academy of Sciences, are de- 
scribed. After telling the results of M. Ballaud's analyses of 
different fruits and nuts, La Nature thus states his conclusions : 

" With rare exceptions, M. Ballaud concludes, fruits have very 
slight nutritive value and can not be considered as foods at all. 
Their juices, which please us more or less by their odor, their 
flavor, or their acidity, play rather the part of condiments.*— 
Translation made /or The Literary Digest. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Somf genius has invented nn electrical horse-whip, so constructed as to 
give a slight electric shock to the animal. " The handle, ' says iiieetruity\ 
"which is made of celluloid, contains a small induction-coil and battery, 
the circuit being closed by means of a push-button. The extremity of the 
whip consists of two small copper plates insulated from each other, each of 
which is provided with a tiny point. The plates are connected to the in- 
duction-coil by means of a couple of tine insulated wires." 

"The trouble with Marconi." recently said Rear-Admiral Bradford, 
chief of the equipment bureau of the United States navy, as reported by 
The Marine A\ ;/«■:<•, November is that he will not sell his instruments 
outright, but wants to dispose of them at a good stiff price and then in ad- 
» it ion wantsa heavy royalty of so much per annum. His hguresarc up in 
the thousands. . . . How valuable the system would be to the navy lam- 
not prepared to say, but Marconi asks too targe a price at present for hi* 
instruments. It may l>e that later we can come to some understanding and 
secure some of his machines." With regard to the United States army, a 
note in Set'etne states that it is "not dependent on Marconi for instruments, 
having developed a system of its own, and the work will be pushed wilh 
vigor when Congress furnishes the necessary means." 

A VFRY practical idea of the difference between city and country air has 
been given in a recent paper contributed to The Transactions of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Preventive Medicine, as quitted in The Sanitarian* The 
author states that, "even in a suburb, the dust particles number some 
jo.wto per cubic centimeter in the open air, anil 44,000 in a quiet room ; while 
in the city the totals per cubic centimeter were ;;oo.<»o when taken from a. 
roof, 500,000 in a court, and about 4<o,<vo in a room ; in other words, the air 
of the square mile \< per cent, thicker than in the suburbs, which is in 
accord with the general experience that fogs are both more dense and more 
frequent over the center than in the outskirts. Hut what is especially in- 
teresting in this remarkable paper is the statement that, tho dust is the 
great carrier of microorganisms, there is only one of these per *.<o.<x*j of 
dust atoms. This being so. it is calculated that a man could live in the me- 
tropolis for seventy years and absorb only some 75.000.000 of microbes into 
his system from the air, or about the same number as he drinks in half a 
pint of unboiled milk." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 



A CATHOLIC'S DEFENSE OF THE CON- 
FESSIONAL. 

\| O institution has aroused more deep-seated antagonism than 
^ ' the confessional or "sacrament of penance," as practised 
in the Roman Catholic, Oriental, and Anglican churches. It is 
regarded by its opponents as an invasion of the individual con- 
science, a source of weakness to the will, a desecration of the pri- 
vacy of domestic life, and a dangerous tool of priestcraft. But 
the Rev. R. F. Clarke, of the Society of Jesus, speaking from a 
long and intimate experience of the workings of the confessional, 
says that it is none of these. It has manifold advantages to the 
individual and to society, he says, and has its source in a funda- 
mental need. Writing in The North American Review (De- 
cember) , he says : 

"The natural origin and fountain-head of confession is to be 
found in an instinct of human nature, which leads us to commu- 
nicate to others any strong emotion present to the soul, any pow- 
erful influence engendering in us joy or sorrow, hope or fear, 
self-approbation or self-reproach. If some counter motive render 
concealment necessary, the suppression will be painful to us, and 
will aggravate our suffering, where the influence present to the 
soul is one unfavorable to its happiness. Now, a sense of guilt 
is, of all emotions which affect the soul, the one which causes the 
most deeply-rooted misery, and is the most destructive of all 
true peace. Shame, self-reproach, fear, remorse, disgust at the 
thought of the past, and despondency at the prospect of the future, 
all combine to make life almost intolerable. The desire to exter- 
minate that which is the source of our mental suffering sometimes 
becomes irresistible. The story of Eugene Aram is an instance 
in point, as is that of the murderer who approached the cradle of 
his victim's infant in order that he might whisper to a human ear 
t'je crime that he could no longer bear in silence. Probably most 
of my readers have, in the course of their lives, listened to the 
confidences of some friend or acquaintance who poured forth, in 
the gloaming or by the dull firelight, the honest and self-accusing 
story of his past misdeeds. I am not concerned with the source 
of this curious instinct of self-revelation, but the fact of the relief 
that it affords to the heavily burdened soul is undeniable. It cer- 
tainly is much stronger among Christians than among those who 
belong to other religions ; and the reason of this is that the sense 
of the evil of sin is far more keen in those who believe in the 
Incarnation and death of the Son of God. Almost every revival 
of religion, outside the Catholic Church, has been accompanied 
with some form or other of public or private confession. The 
early Wesleyans related in public their religious 'experiences,' 
and the leaders of the evangelical movement at the beginning of 
the present century received from their disciples a 'manifestation 
of conscience ' that was little else than a confession of their sins. 
The rapid growth of the practise of confession among the Ritual- 
ists is not a mere imitation of Rome, but is the natural outcome 
cf their religious earnestness and sincerity." 

Aside from its purely religious significance, says Father Clarke, 
the confessional furnishes practical benefits of a high order in the 
counsel it provides to all who are in any intellectual or moral 
perplexity or distress: 

"In all such cases the confessional furnishes a counselor who 
is perfectly unprejudiced, whose one and only desire is to pro- 
mote the happiness and well-being of his penitent, who speaks 
with the authority belonging to his office, whose long experience 
gives weight to his words, and who, above all, knows the severe 
account that Almighty God will exact of him, and the awful re- 
sponsibility of the task entrusted to him. He knows that if he 
swerves one hair's-breadth from the law of God in the advice 
given, out of any human respect, or desire to please, or any other 
inferior motive, he will be guilty of a great sin before God. 
What better means than this could possibly be devised for giving 
peace to troubled souls, or for settling doubtsand difficulties that, 
to those who are entangled in them, often seem insoluble? I do 
not mean to say that the confessor is infallible, or may not judge 



the case wrongly. But there is every possible chance that h s 
judgment will be the right one, and that he will be able to give 
such advice as may release the perplexed conscience from its dif- 
ficulties and dangers. My own experience is that seldom have 
I encountered any problem as to future action, however appar- 
ently hopeless, which did not admit of a solution that was not 
only practically possible, but that could be carried out without 
any very serious difficulty by the person a-ikirr; advice." 



THE PREMIER OF THE JEWISH WORLD. 

THE Hebrew no longer looks to the holy tity of Zion — hal- 
lowed as that piace still is to hir.i — for authoritative 
utterances relating to his religion. It is the English Jew, long 
foremost not only in material prosperity but in culture and i:i- 




IIK. HtKUANN ABLER. 

tellectual energy, who may be said to hold the first place in the 
Jewish race at present. That at least is the opinion of Mr. Bayard 
C. Dixon, cf London, who writes in The Christian Herald (No- 
vember 13) as follows: 

"So it has come to pass that the real leader of the race, the ec- 
clesiastical head and representative of Judaism, so far as such an 
office can be said to exist, is the chief rabbi of the United Hebrew 
Congregations of the British empire. No other man among the 
Jewish people has a following so large, so wealthy, so influential 
as he, and the fact is now recognized not only in England and 
America, but in Germany, Russia, and Oriental lands. He pos- 
sesses no authority over his race, but everywhere the holder of 
that office is held in reverence. 

"The present incumbent of that high office. Dr. Hermann 
Adler, like his father and predecessor. Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler, 
is a man eminently fitted by his profound learning and brilliant 
talents to exercise leadership in the Jewish world. He is not only 
of the priestly tribe, but is the present head of a family of rabbis, 
famous through many generations for erudition and piety. The 
early origin of the family dates from Frankfort, in Germany, 
where tradition credits the Adlers with descent from the famous 
Rabbi Simeon, who early in the eleventh century compiled the 
Yalkut, the great treasury of Midrashic literature. Dr. Her- 
mann Adler was born in Hanover. May 20, 1330, whence, in hs 
sixth year, he emigrated with his father to London. He received 
his early education under Dr. Kalisch, the renowned Eiblical 
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scholar, by whom he was prepared to enter the University of 
London. His career at this institution was exceptionally bril- 
liant For the purpose of studying the Talmud he entered 

the University at Prague, where he studied under the famous 
Rabbi Rapoport and other well-known rabbis, who, when they 
conferred on him his rabbinical diploma, congratulated them- 
selves on having ordained one of the most promising Hebrew 
students of modern times. In 1862 he entered the University of 
Leipsic, where he obtained his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Returning to England, in 1864, he was appointed minister of the 
Bayswater Synagog, London, and held that post for twenty-seven 
years. His sermons constituted the principal features of the Sab- 
bath services there, and attracted many persons outside the com- 
munity of the Jewish faith." 

In 1879 Dr. Adler was appointed coadjutor to bis father with 
the title of delegate chief rabbi, and upon his father's death in 
1800 be was elected to fill the vacant place. From the high posi- 
tion which he holds, as well as from his native force of character, 
he is a weighty factor in most social, industrial, charitable, and 
educational movements of the day in England. 



A QUAKER'S DEFENSE OF THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 

AN English member of the Society of Friends, Mr. John Wil- 
liam Graham, of Manchester, sees nothing to fear in the 
religious outlook from the critical and theological readjustments 
brought about by the teachings of physical science and of Biblical 
study in this generation. "Science," he says, "can no more do 
without a creative mind than her sister Faith can. She can not 
even begin without Him whom her sister holds by the hand and 
perceives without being told that He is there." Religion owes 
not a little, he thinks, to the deeper and wider conceptions of the 
universe which science has brought us. Hesays(in The Friends' 
Intelligencer ; November 4) : 

"We may believe that science has richly paid us back, in a 
larger thought of the spirit behind creation, what she owed us by 
taking away creation stories in Genesis. There was a time, in- 
deed, when it seemed as tho materialism was going to be the 
creed of science ; that was in the sixties and seventies ; it was a 
hasty forecast; but even the great men of that time, such as 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer, speak of the need of ascribing all 
to a spiritual power behind phenomena. Your materialist of to- 
day is not the man of science, but the blast devotee of pleasure, 
the narrow type of man keen only on business ; or the hopeless 
dullard who can not taste beyond his mouth. " 

So also with the work of historical and literary scholars upon 
the Bible; the destructive has made way for the constructive 
stage : 

" It is not too much to say that modern critics have saved the 
Bible ; saved it from becoming an honored classic to be talked 
about rather than read, and restored it to our intelligent compre- 
hension. The Bible is now more read than ever it was, and that 
is something. 

"Over the book a change has come comparable to the process 
of restoration of an ancient ecclesiastical edifice, covered formerly 
with a uniform coat of speckless and infallible whitewash, thick- 
ened and renewed by the devotion of generations, but totally ob- 
scuring the construction of the building and its features of real 
architectural interest, and hindering our comprehension of its 
past vicissitudes and of the thoughts of its builders. The earliest 
effect of a process of restoration is defacement, destruction, and 
plentiful dust. We can not just then worship in the church at all. 
But that epoch is now over, the dust has -cleared from our eyes, 
the defacement is so complete that it no longer defaces, and the 
destruction is found to be only of later accretion. The building, 
with all its rugged edges, its patched-up gaps, and its evident 
repairs, is before us now, composed of many styles of architec- 
ture, with the enemy's cannon balls still sticking here and there 
in its masonry, and with the gargoyles, past spirits of terror, 
gaping from its spouts. Its often pathetic humanness opens the 



treasures of our sympathy, and its lavish magnificence evokes 
our admiration. Knowledge of the Bible as it really is has be- 
come part of the durable stock of mankind. It will never be re- 
versed or forgotten. The clergy know it, and their flocks soon 
will. George Fox and Robert Barclay would have rejoiced in it 
all, and except some rather modern whitewash of our own 
Friends have nothing to modify or remove. The claim for the 
mechanical infallibility of the Scriptures rests on less than any 
other great intellectual position known to me. It rests indeed on 
nothing but the ill-informed dicta of the bishops of the early cen- 
turies, and from those bishops Friends are in revolt on every kind 
of question. 

"The Bible is inspired literature, and those who fear its com- 
parison with other literature can hardly be those who appreciate 
most highly its unique value. As the sole record of the life of 
our Lord, if for no other reason, it can never be to us as other 
books are. 

"To the faith in immortality modern investigation has added 
an important contribution, in the work of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, whose five and twenty volumes of Proceedings and 
Journal constitute a body of organised knowledge not yet gener- 
ally appreciated, but not wisely ignored. To my own mind the 
modern, first-hand, sober, tested evidence there accumulated tes- 
tifies to the reality of immortality and of spiritual communication 
in various forms. 

"Thus, to the great centers of religion, God, the Bible, and 
immortality, the modern spirit has brought strength, stability, 
and renewal. " 



"THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST." 

AN argument for church unity of unusual quality and compre- 
hensiveness comes from the Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
rector of a Protestant Episcopal church in Rochester, N. Y., who 
has been identified with a somewhat advanced school of Anglo- 
Catholicism. Following the same lines as those laid down in an 
article quoted in these columns from The Outlook (see The Lit- 
erary Digest, June 17), he holds that the coming century will 
witness a great unification of Christendom, but that it will not be 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical in its basis. Christ's prayer was for 
unity of all His followers, says Dr. Crapsey (in an address before 
the Canadian Society of Christian Unity at Toronto), and "the 
disappointment of our Lord Jesus Christ because His great prayer 
has not been answered. His own chosen people are not one," may 
well make us pause and think. Dr. Crapsey 's opinion of the pres- 
ent religious condition of the world is quite different from that of 
Count Tolstoy. The world is, in a certain true sense. Christian, 
he thinks : "The great fact of present history is the domination 
of Christendom over the rest of the world. " " It is not the world 
over which our Lord is at the present moment grieving — with the 
world at large He has every reason to be satisfied ; it is the Church 
which has disappointed Him." "The Church is no longer a cen- 
ter of unity to the world because it has no unity in itself." "To- 
day the Christian religion seems to be the one disintegrating force 
in the world." The Evangelist (Presb. . November 93) thus 
comments on Dr. Crapsey's address : 

"These somewhat unexpected propositions are supported by a 
rather striking historic argument, in the course of which Mr. 
Crapsey shows that the disunion of Christendom is the outgrowth 
of two erroneous assumptions : that the Church's unity centers in 
her own official organization, an error shared alike by papal. 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian churches, and that the unity of the 
Church centers in her own formal doctrine. The two theories are 
themselves harmonious and both have worked together to disin- 
tegrate the Church and to disappoint the Lord. The second prin- 
ciple has, however, been far more disintegrating in its tendency 
than the first. 

"The historic argument is briefly this. In the first four Chris- 
tian centuries the Church was really one ; Christian unity was a 
fact because the main purpose of the Church was a moral purpose 
—to discipline life, to make men pure and just and kind. In this 
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she succeeded marvelously ; the moral renovation of society dur- 
ing these centuries is something beyond all else that the history 
of civilization has to show. But since that time 1 the main pur- 
pose of the Church has been to discipline intellect, ' and here 
began the disintegrating process ; the unity of the Church was 
gone. 

"It would be too long to follow Mr. Crapsey through his study 
of the progress of the attempt to discipline the human intellect 
through the ever more and more precise formulation of doctrine, 
and of the revolt of the intellect against this discipline. That re- 
volt has been successful since the Renaissance in the realm of art 
and letters, and since the dawn of science, a period in the realm 
of physical fact. There still remains that realm of thought which 
has to do with man's relation to God and to the world to come, 
and here the official organization of the Church, whatever its form 
or name, is still dominant, and here, therefore, the revolt is still 
active. 'Two consequences follow. A certain number of men 
question, and the official organization condones [condemns?] them 
and casts them out ; the vast unthinking mass do not question, 
and to them the statements are as dead letters, they are received 
but they are not assimilated.' Up to this time the reply of the 
Church to this revolt has been a new attempt to control the intel- 
lect, by a more elaborate and accurate definition of the articles of 
faith." 

The Evangtlist remarks that this thought has much sugges- 
tiveness for Presbyterians, whose General Assembly has twice 
within a few years restated and more closely defined the doctrines 
of Presbyterianism, yet "its tendency was just so far divisive as 
its statements were more precise or more sweeping than the creed 
it professed to interpret. " The Evangelist continues : 

"But tho there is no hope of centering the Church in her own 
intellectual statements, there is still a hope of the unity of the 
Church in a love of truth and in a realization of God. 'Already 
there is a great unity in which all Christians are one. It is a 
union in God.' To this unity two elements must cooperate: 
'absolute intellectual freedom within the Church' and 'the resto- 
ration of the Church's moral discipline as the only true basis of 
her spiritual life. ' 

" How this moral discipline is to be exercised Mr. Crapsey does 
not say, but he would doubtless refer us to the example of the 
early Church for his reply. It was the flashing of moral light 
into the human soul that drove out moral darkness, and with this 
went the stern refusal to fellowship with those who were not in 
fellowship with Christ in pure and honest and upright living. 

"It would be difficult to imagine what Christendom would be 
like if a great zeal for morality of life should suddenly displace 
the present zeal for conformity to doctrinal standards ; whereof 
no man should be called to suffer for his opinions, but every man 
should be held to strict account for his conduct ; if the right to 
investigate, to ascertain and correctly estimate 'the entire con- 
tent of Christian tradition, both oral and written, ' should be rec- 
ognized, but no man of dubious morals or of questionable integ- 
rity should be reckoned a brother. Society would be as much 
transformed as it was in the early centuries when the Christian 
religion wrought so marvelous a change. " 

These views of Dr. Crapsey meet with warm approval from 
The Outlook (December 2) . It says : 

"Equally true, but still more remarkable, is Mr. Crapsey 's 
declaration that ' the great need of the Church is not an Apostolic 
succession, but a succession of Apostles,' and his insistence on 
'the pastoral rather than the priestly conception of the ministry.' 
The only true basis of the Church's spiritual life he holds to be in 
her moral discipline, from which she turned in the fourth century 
to the discipline of intellect. That pristine zeal for moral purity 
must now be restored ; only so will unity be restored. As for 
Christian doctrine, Dr. Crapsey demands its restatement, so as 
to accord both with the facts of the universe and with the primal 
instincts of the heart for justice, mercy, and truth. The entire 
content of Christian tradition must be subjected to the trained 
intelligence, and there must be absolute intellectual freedom 
within the Church. These views, not unfamiliar to the readers 
of The Outlook, it rejoices to welcome from one who presents 
them so forcibly and whose presentation of them is so full of sig- 
nificance." 



BUDDHIST MISSIONARIES IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 

*T*HE Shin-shu, or "Sect of Truth," the most influential of the 
■*• Japanese Buddhists, has decided to extend its missionary 
work to the United States. Already it has missionaries in China, 
Korea, the Malay peninsula, Hawaii, and other countries, and 
its adherents are everywhere distinguished by great zeal. Now 
it has decided to " turn to the Gentiles " of the West. Says Dr. 
Paul Cants (in The Open Court, December; : 

"Dr. S. Sonoda and the Rev. K. Nishijima, educated at the 
Buddhist University of Kyoto, called ' Hongwanji Daigakurin,' 
have arrived in San Francisco, and as a first step in their work 
propose to gather round them their coreligionists in the Japanese 
community of that city. They have taken their headquarters at 
No. 807 Polk Street, and were well received by their countrymen. 

"We have repeatedly expressed our strong adhesion to the 
principle of missionarizing. We are glad to see Christians send 
out Christian missionaries, and we believe that a religion without 
missions is dead. But we think that at the same time Christian- 
ity would be greatly benefited if missions from other religions 
were sent to Christian countries ; for an exchange of thought on 
the most important subject of life can only be salutary. A com- 
petition between the different religions spurs their adherents on 
to develop the best qualities and to be watchful in their own con- 
duct. A religion which enjoys a monopoly in a country is apt 
to fall into decay. 

" Missionaries are religious ambassadors. Their duty consists 
not only in the propagation of their own religion, but also in the 
acquisition of a perfect comprehension of the religion of the peo- 
ple to whom they are sent, and Christians can justly pride them- 
selves on the fact that all their great missionaries, such men as 
Duff, Judson, Hardy, Beal, Legge. and others, every one in his 
field, did an enormous amount of work which served to widen 
our own knowledge of the religious views that prevail in India, 
Ceylon, Burma, and China. Indeed, had it not been for their 
labors, comparative religion would have made little advance. 
And I should not hesitate to say that the most successful part of 
their work consisted, not in making a few converts abroad, but 
in widening the horizon of the people who had sent them. Such 
is the advantage of an exchange of thought on the most impor- 
tant questions of life, that it would be a blessing all around if the 
non-Christian religions also decided to send missionaries on a 
larger scale to Europe and America in order to have their faith 
worthily represented among Christians, to facilitate comparison 
and invite investigation. It is pleasant to notice that the Bud- 
dhists of the Shin-shu sect have taken up again the plan of mis- 
sionarizing, and we heartily welcome the two Buddhist mission- 
aries who have recently arrived in San Francisco." 

The spirit in which these ambassadors of the Lord Buddha 
come may be noted in the following letter received by Dr. Carus 
from Mr. Nishijima: 

"Our intention is to spread the gospel of Buddha among the 
Americans who are sincere and earnest in their desire to pursue 
the truth, the highest truth, revealed first by the enlightened Lord 
Buddha Sakyamuni some two thousand five hundred years ago, 
in India. We are not one-sided, however ; we know that there 
are many strong and some weak points on each side of Buddhism 
and Christianity. We believe that we Buddhists must learn 
from Christians, while, on the other hand, Christians can likewise 
learn from Buddhists. 

" I am now very much pleased to see that our Hongwanji au- 
thorities are positively tending to the thought of spreading its 
religion, the true gospel of Buddha, widely abroad, by sending 
out not only emissaries, but also some active and able mission- 
aries, to all important parts of the world. I have a very strong 
conviction that Buddhism is naturally destined to become the 
universal religion in the future, for the reason that there is per- 
haps no other religion equal to Buddhism that would satisfy the 
refined minds of highly educated people of the twentieth century. 
And, at the same time, I cherish also another conviction not less 
strong than the above, that Buddhism, tho supreme and grand 
and most beautiful in its doctrines as it is, may never be taken 
widely among mankind as their established faith as long as its 
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followers themselves remain incompetent to prove its goodness 
before the public. 

" I am now very fortunately called to the position in which I 
should like to devote myself to realize these two convictions. I 
feel very happy to become a martyr for the sake of mankind, but 
I find myself so poorly armed and so lamentably hindered by an 
imperfect knowledge of English that I should be overcome, no 
doubt, by bitter disappointments, if I had not an indestructible 
faith in my heart. I am most happy to say, however, that I have a 
very pious belief in the boundless mercy of the Amitabhu Buddha, 
who will assuredly support and protect me when I walk through 
the good and righteous path ordained by him. I came to America 
with such a belief, notwithstanding my apparent deficiency in all 
attainments required. My only goal is to attain myself, and 
help others to attain, the Maha-Nirvana, where the highest free- 
dom and true happiness may be enjoyed, which our Lord Buddha 
has revealed for the first time to mankind, suffering constantly 
from their own passions and ignorance, inherited from previous 
existences." 



RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN THE TRANS- 
VAAL. 

IN studying the character of the Boers, more than usual im- 
portance must be attached to the religious elements of their 
life. In the reliable Lutherische Kirchenseitung (Leipsic, No. 
45) , we find a clear account of these and of their educational 
ideas, an account which is all the more valuable because it comes 
from a German and friendly source. We reproduce the leading 
particulars of this account : 

In matters of education the Boers have not been as progressive 
as they could have been, nor are their ideas in this respect up to 
the standards of the times. A common education among them 
consists in learning to read, to write, and to sing the church 
hymns. In general, they meet educated people with mistrust. 
According to the law of 1892, it is made the duty of parents to 
provide for the education of their children. The state confines 
itself to aiding the schools established by private enterprise, and 
in general sees to it that the young people receive a Protestant 
training. In the middle schools, such additional subjects are 
taught as history, geography, geometry, and natural science, and 
by special request of parents one of the living foreign tongues. 
In 189s there were 55 public schools in the cities and 367 in the 
villages, with an average attendance of 7,217 pupils, toward the 
education of which the state contributed about $18,000. In the 
gold-fields, however, the state has undertaken to establish its 
own schools, and spends about $125,000 per annum for this pur- 
pose. In Pretoria, a classical college and mining and agricul- 
tural schools have been maintained for a number of years, and in 
1893 a higher school for girls was founded. The public library 
has about 10,000 volumes, and a museum has been maintained 
since 1394. 

The state Church of the Transvaal is the Dutch Reformed, and 
to it belong the greater portion of the population, fully 50,000. 
The latest statistics accessible give 18,100 adherents to other 
branches of the Dutch Church, 6.581 to the Episcopal (the figure 
is now considerably higher), 3.866 to the Wesleyan Methodists, 
3,000 to the Catholics, and 1,500 to other Christian denomina- 
tions. These statistics are of the white population only. 

Not only the President, but also the members of both legisla- 
tive branches must belong to the Protestant Church. The meet- 
ings of the Volksraad, or Parliament, must, according to law, be 
opened and closed with prayer. With the exception of a few 
special kinds of labor, it is strictly forbidden to do any work on 
Sunday. In general, the Boers are characterized by a pronounced 
traditional piety of the Reformed type. It is chiefly nourished by 
the study of the Old Testament, especially of the historical books, 
and loves to employ and imitate Old-Testament examples and 
pictures. In a genuine Boer family the Bible lies upon the center- 
table, and every day is opened and closed with family prayer. A 
collection of sermons is taken along when on a journey, and pub- 
lic services are attended regularly even if at great sacrifice and 
trouble. As the farms are large and the people widely scattered, 
public services can often be held at irregular intervals only, as 
one pastor often has charge of hundreds of square miles of terri- 



tory.* Great interest is accordingly attached to the regular quar- 
terly meetings, when not a member of the family except the sick 
fails to appear. On such occasions a vast multitude of wagons 
surround the church, and the celebration of the Lord's Supper is 
frequently followed by services that last for several days. At the 
same time, such meetings of the whole neighborhood are utilized 
for buying and selling, for the consummation of marriage en- 
gagements and weddings, and dancing and other amusements are 
not lacking. The Boer regards himself as specially honored if 
the dominie, for whom he has great respect, visits his house. 
Then the neighbors are called in. and public services are held. 
The orthodox Boers are divided into two communions, the Afge- 
schedene or Doppers, who in their services make use of no hymns 
but the Psalms, and who in general are of a stricter deportment 
than the second sect, who make use of other hymns. President 
Kruger belongs to the Doppers, and there can be no doubt of bis 
earnest Christian convictions. He is profoundly convinced of the 
fact that the people of God in the Old Testament have found their 
modern successors in his own people, and be speaks to his nation 
as would an Old-Testament prophet. 

In general, the Boer shows little real religious depth ; his relig- 
ion is more of external traditional observance, strongly controlled 
by legalistic features. Especially to be regretted is this super- 
ficial religiousness when seen in the treatment which the Boer ac- 
cords the native blacks. This is no doubt the darkest blot on the 
history of these people, and explains their lack of sympathy and 
cooperation in the mission work carried on by other branches of 
the Christians throughout Southern Africa. In earlier years, 
their maltreatment of the natives was worse than it is now, and 
was characterized by a deep cruelty. Their prejudice against the 
blacks is all-powerful. They call them all "Kafirs," and bunch 
them all together as the race of Ham, whose divinely appointed 
destiny it is to serve and to die. In support of their position, 
they appeal to the Calvinistic doctrine, of predestination. Many 
of them have maintained, and still maintain, that it is contrary to 
the decrees of God's election to bring to these non-elect natives 
the word of salvation. Others look on the blacks more from an 
anthropological point of view as a medium between a human being 
and an ape. Mission efforts have been frowned upon, and the 
very fact that a missionary interested himself in the "goods" 
(for by this term— Schepsel— the blacks are commonly called 
among them), is in itself a crime among the Boers. Under stress 
of outward circumstances, matters have improved somewhat in 
this respect in recent years. In the constitution of the Republic 
it is expressly stated that all outsiders who will obey the laws will 
be welcomed, and that nothing will be done to prevent the spread 
of the Gospel. One article (the ninth) refuses to recognize the 
equality of the whites and the blacks, but the next article pro- 
hibits slavery. — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



"AN UN DISCRIMINATING ATTACK UPON 
REVIVALS." 

THE methods of stimulating religious excitement lately made 
use of by a number of religious teachers, principally in 
connection with the raising of large funds of money, have called 
forth considerable adverse criticism. Particularly prominent 
among these successful revivalists have been Mr. Sanford, the 
founder of the " Holy Ghost and Us Society " in Maine, who has 
raised great sums and erected extensive buildings for his religious 
purposes in an incredibly short time, and the Rev. A. B. Simp- 
son, of the Christian and Missionary Alliance at Nyack, N. Y. 
At a recent meeting in Carnegie Music Hall, New York. Dr. Simp- 
son, in the course of a few hours of unusual religious excitement, 
singing, and exhorting, during which baskets overflowing with 
banknotes, watches, jewelry, and pledges were passed around, 
raised a sum of money said to be in excess of $150,000. 

The New York Times says in reference to the somewhat simi- 
lar scenes enacted in Maine last summer : 

"Perhaps Maine, with its few large cities and the remoteness 
of many of its villages from centers of civilization, is more liable 
to outbreaks of this kind than many of the other older States, but 
it is scarcely worth while to consider that point, for the religious 
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mania produced by the method of psychological suggestion by 
Sanford differs in degree rather than in kind from the emotional 
excitement caused in religious 'revivals ' conducted under auspices 
less dubiously religious and affecting people of greater intelli- 
gence. We have often frankly expressed the opinion that the 
ordinary 'revival ' meeting, with its destructive effect on modesty 
and decent reticence, and the nervous and emotional strain it 
produces upon people who fall under its influence, does more 
harm than good ; and even if that objection did not hold against 
the ' revival ' in its purest form, conducted by persons whose sin- 
cerity is beyond question, the fact that it serves always as a prec- 
edent and as some sort of an excuse for proceedings such as these 
at Shilob ought to deprive it of the support of all thinking Chris- 
tians. " 

The Christian Advocate (Meth., New York), while agreeing 
with the New York Times in its opinion of the Maine evangelist, 
says that the revival meeting as conducted by Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Methodists does not have the undesirable effects 
which that paper claims. Says the writer : 

"That some revivals managed by indiscreet persons have done 
these things, that peripatetic evangelists of the lower grade gen- 
erally endeavor to promote objectionable excesses, is true ; but a 
wide observation enables us to testify that the great bulk of the 
denominations mentioned above, their ministers and laity who 
believe in and promote revivals, are opposed to such excesses, 
and that the effects in the direction indicated by The Times do 
not follow them to any extent. Those denominations, notably 
the Baptists, the Methodists, and in many sections the Presby- 
terians, have been built up by the results of revivals. If these 
bodies as a whole do more good than barm, the ordinary revival 
meeting has done more good than harm. In the opinion of all 
denominations not confined to liturgical forms, the meetings of 
Moody and San key in England, Scotland, and Ireland accom- 
plished work of immense importance for Christianity and general 
morality. Even the Church of England countenances the estab- 
lishment of missioners, pursuing in substance the same methods, 
and often creating a widespread religious excitement. The au- 
thorities of the diocese of New York have not hesitated to avail 
themselves of some of these English missioners, and the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks publicly declared that everything that 
justifies the efforts of statesmen and representatives of the great 
political parties to concentrate public attention upon the great 
principles of their respective parties, and keep it fixed thereon 
for months before election, justifies the church of Jesus Christ in 
endeavoring, by similar methods — modified by the need of rever- 
ence — to produce intense religious fervor, and to maintain it until 
the people are willing to take the decisive steps which will iden- 
tify them with the Christian profession and life. 



temporal interests. And when Christians have lost faith in God, 
then carnal organizations are necessary to secure preachers' sal- 
aries and sectarian houses. A carnal religion trusts the sword, 
money, learning, and all carnal securities. But Christ's church 
is wholly spiritual. As a church it owns no property. It stands 
by faith, kept by the power of God, controlled only by holy love. 
The house Christians meet in should be controlled by the con- 
gregation worshiping in it according to deeds which secure the 
perfect liberty of all worshipers to obey God. And the only dan- 
ger is that those who bold the house cut off the liberty of God's 
word and His true worship. " 



"Roman Catholic" or " Catholic "?-The question 
as to what is the proper designation of the great body of Chris- 
tians who are in communion with the Roman See is one that it is 
difficult to answer in a way satisfactory both to those who recog- 
nize and those who do not recognize the spiritual authority of the 
Roman pontiff. Several hundreds of millions of Christians who 
are members of the Russian, Greek, Armenian, and other Orien- 
tal churches, most Anglicans and not a few Protestants claim a 
right to the title Catholic ; and the churches of the Orient, at least, 
have borne it ever since history has kept any record. Since they 
object to the exclusive use of the word by a single religious body, 
it is hardly practicable even for impartial onlookers to avoid the 
use of the term " Roman Catholic " to designate the Latin church. 
It appears, however, according to The Casket (Rom. Cath.) that 
" the proper name and title is ' the Catholic Church. '" It says : 

"The church herself officially recognizes no other title. In the 
congress of the powers of Europe at Vienna, 1815, Cardinal Gon- 
salvi objected to the joint use of the terms Roman Catholic, ' but 
was willing that they should be separately applied to the church, 
which is Roman by reason of its necessary dependence on the 
See of Rome and Catholic on account of its univeral diffusion. ' 
Of the many qualifying words which denote essential properties 
of the church, one had to be chosen to serve as ber proper name. 
The one so chosen is the word Catholic, and when we speak of 
Catholics, or Protestants, there can be no misunderstanding as 
to who are indicated. The words Roman and Catholic therefore 
agree in this, that they both express essential qualities of the 
church ; and they differ in this, that Catholic has been officially 
adopted by the church to be ber proper name or title, while 
Roman has never been so adopted." 

Rather curiously, in the paper (Rom. Cath.) which reprints this 
article with apparent approval, we find the term " Roman Catho- 
lic * used over twenty times as a designation of the church to 
which it gives allegiance. 



"Chrlst'8 Law of Unity."— An earnest but little known 
body of Christian believers, living chiefly in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and in Nova Scotia, have for many years taken a stand 
similar in some respects to the non-denominational teachings of 
the Christian or "Campbellite" church. They call themselves 
merely members of the church or assembly of God's people, and 
teach that the only bond of ecclesiastical union should be the love 
which prevails among Christ's followers. The doctrine was first 
preached bythe missionary elders Zollinger, Pauber, and others, 
and early attracted the attention of the Rev. Lyman H. Johnson, 
a Presbyterian minister and graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, who became an adherent of this faith, and for a num- 
ber of years has advocated it in The Stumbling-Stone, Toledo. 
From a paragraph written by him entitled "Christ's Law of 
Unity," we quote the following passage on "The Nature of the 
Church " in illustration of his views : 

"There is no statement nor intimation in the New Testament 
that Peter or Paul or any other men ever made a church. And 
without such statement no one has a right to say that the church 
of Bible times was a society organized by men. To suppose such 
a thing without Bible authority is to add to God's word, is to 
usurp God's place, and teach for doctrine the commandments of 
men. . . . Organizations are necessary for the world to secure 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The International Congress of Orientalists at Rome lately passed a reso- 
lution in favor of a new translation of the Sikl Bible, which represents the 
religions writings of the only militant section of the Hindu race. The book 
is of high interest to scholars both of literature and religion 

At the convention of Freethinkers held in Boston in November, most of 
the sessions were devoted to appreciations and eulogies of the late Robert 
G. Ingersoll. One of the speakers, Mr. W. A. Croffut, in an address entitled 
" Ingersoll the Destroyer and Builder," denied that the great agnostic was 
a mere iconoclast. In return for destruction of belief in religious fables 
and in an endless bell of torment, said the speaker, "Colonel Ingersoll of- 
fered the proposition that the universe was governed by an order whose 
sequences had never been broken and that all life was part of a well-regu- 
lated system. He gave us self-reliance, knowledge, science, dignity, instead 
of groveling servility.'* 

Dr. John Watson ("Ian Maclaren") is not in favor of making mar- 
riage the subject of foolish jesting and annoying pleasantries. At a recent 
marriage service in England he reminded the company of the solemnity of 
the occasion, and added : " If any person could speak lightly of marriage 
he was cursed with an impure frivolity and was a profane person. No one 
ought to be able to think of marriage without a just and tender awe. It is 
more than a social partnership; it is the union of two souls, a union so in- 
tertwined, so spiritual, so irrevocable that it is the very sign and picture of 
the heavenly Bridegroom and the bride for whom He died." Commenting 
on this The Confregalionalisl says: "These are strong words, but surely 
they are also just. They carry a rebuke not only for those who marry 
thoughtlessly or from unworthy motives, but also for those responsible for 
the impertinent comments and the teasing and chaffing to which betrothed 
lovers are subjected, as well as for the embarrassing practical jokes which 
are not an uncommon feature of wedding festivities." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



COMMENT ON OPERATIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

THE Boers are no longer underrated by tbe best English 
papers. The Spectator's utmost hope is that the Boers 
will collapse suddenly, as did our Southern Confederacy, and it 
quotes Grant's saying— that the South resembled an empty egg- 
shell — as applying to the present case. The Morning Post hopes 
that the Boers have undertaken too much in "corralling'* so many 
British forces, which number something like 17,000 and which 
ought to break their trammels. The Saturday Review bases its 
hopes entirely upon the theory that the Boers must get short of 
ammunition and food, and be forced to give up the struggle on 
that account. The St. James's Gazette, as do many others, hopes 
little from the hastily organised column under the command 
of Lord Methuen; but turns its attention chiefly to Ladysmith. 
It says : 

"As Mr. J. B. Robinson points out this morning in' The Daily 
News, the only thing Sir George White has to do, in order to 
have every reasonable chance ot holding out until Sir Redvers 
Buller is able to complete his arrangements, is to sit tight and act 
on the defensive. The British forces are not likely again to be 
caught by a maneuver which Mr. Robinson says is a very favorite 
practise of their opponents, for nothing delights a Boer more than 
to induce bis enemy to make a strong attack on nothing while the 
main body of the burghers is engaged in rapidly surrounding 
both his flanks. We have learnt, too, that a Boer may retire, but 
that it by no means follows that he is beaten, whether it happens 
to be artillery, for the moment, or cavalry which is attacking 
htm. But he has no bayonet, and he hates to storm a town, so 
Ladysmith — it may be repeated — has every chance of holding 
out." 

On the Continent, the alleged absence of knowledge and ability 
on the part of the British strategists calls forth expressions of sur- 
prise. Prussian and Dutch officers know the ground to some ex- 
tent, and they wonder how Methuen thinks he will manage his 
march from Kimberley to Bloemfontein, the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein being the minimum of advantage he ought to attain. It 
is well known that the Free-Staters at first thought it would be 
impossible to prevent the English from occupying their capital, 
and all stores have long since been removed. But if Methuen at- 
tempts to reach Bloemfontein from Kimberley, he will be without 
the necessary railroad to furnish supplies, and, according to his 
own accounts, English troops do not like to fight without their 
dinner. The Paris Matin, sifting all this, finds, on the authority 
of its London correspondent, that a good many English begin to 
doubt their ability to win, especially as the Boers care nothing 
for the British navy. 

The Boer losses seem to be comparatively slight— not as heavy, 



even, as they appear to be In the Boer telegrams, which also, it 
is alleged, are edited by the British censor. We have in our 
possession complete lists of the Boer losses in the engagements of 
Glencoe, Ladysmith, and Mafeking, giving the name and home 
address of every one wounded or killed. These lists are quoted 
from the Pretoria Staats Courant by such papers as the Rot- 
terdam Courant, Amsterdam Nieuws van den Dag and Han- 
delsblad, and the Utrecht Courant. According to these lists the 
Boers lost 28 killed, 80 wounded at Glencoe, 1 wounded at Dann- 
hauser's (where the British cavalry surrendered), over 600 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners at Elandslaagte. The Pretoria 
Staats Courant regrets that, owing to the deplorable reverse en- 
countered, it is unable to inform the families of the missing men 
whether they are killed, wounded, or prisoners. Colonel Schiel is 
reported to have been killed in the beginning of tbe fight, Com- 
mandant Kock killed before the British took the position. 

Among the Continental criticisms of the British army's work 
thus far, one of the most charitable is by a Prussian officer, the 
London correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, whose 
professional remarks are occasionally quoted by the English 
papers. We condense an article which has been ignored by the 
British press, but which has circulated widely in continental 
countries : 

The signs that something is wrong with the British army are 
getting too numerous to be overlooked, especially as they explain 
much that has already happened and may help us to understand 
future events. It will be remembered that two British battalions 
were taken prisoners at Nicholson's Neck, altho their insignificant 
losses— 25 killed and 80 wounded— hardly warranted their sur- 
render. No one expects troops to rely upon the bayonet in these 
days, but later evidence shows that these battalions were not as 
yet without ammunition. Unless the authorities prefer to hush 
up the matter, the fact remains to be explained that two bat- 
talions surrendered against the will of their commander. What 
a contrast to the much less numerous Boer militia in the fight at 
Elandslaagte ! 

I have watched the British maneuvers, and they convinced me 
that the only British troops which possess a thorough military 
spirit are the Scots. The detachment at Nicholson's Neck would 
not have surrendered had they been Scotch. It will be remem- 
bered that two English battalions failed to do their duty at the 
heights of Dargai. A Scottish battalion stormed the position 
with losses hardy worth mentioning. Again, Colonel Schiel 
mentions the Scots with respect in his description of the Elands- 
laagte affair, while he hardly disguises his contempt for the Eng- 
lish Lancers. 

Now, I do not like to blame the English officers, and would not 
like to think that they failed to show courage. Even if they did. 
it would be well for us to remember that officers of the Prussian 
army, after the battle of Jena, exhibited a cowardice which we 
would hardly like to call Prussian. It must be the fault of the 
men. We hear, for instance, that a company and a half of 
mounted infantry, sent to attack the enemy at Kimberley. "re- 





Johh BULL : " All right, old man ; beat me as much 1 
yon please, but, d— n it, say I'm your Suserain." 

—DerFhh, Vienna. 



JOHN Bull : " I've sach nightmares lately. Wonder whether I've eaten too much." 

—Figaro. 
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tired " because they suddenly received the fire of the enemy. 
They lost their commander and one other officer killed, two offi- 
cers and two men wounded. Four officers and two men ! What 
were the men doing all this while ? From Mafeking comes the 
report that an attack of the Boers cost the garrison two officers, 
two non-commissioned, and one private killed, three non-coms, 
and two privates wounded. One can hardly escape the impres- 
sion that only officers and non-coms, in the British army possess 
the necessary courage to meet the enemy's fire. In that case we 
may expect some strange news, unless the troops arriving later 
possess more spirit. 

The London Standard asks whether the British officers have 
forgotten the lessons learned on the maneuver field. I beg to 
point out that the English maneuvers teach nothing. They are 
conducted as if every opposing force were composed of savages, 
who know nothing of tactics and can not shoot. Hence the ex- 
hibition of bravery on the part of the officers, and their want of 
ability. 

Father Matthew's latest version is that the two battalions to 
whom he was attached surrendered " because the Boers prepared 
to attack them with artillery. " General Joubert's report on this 
runs as follows •. 

"About two hundred English were seen to approach from 
Dundee the morning after the engagement. We expected some 
of Lucas Meyer's men from that direction, and went to meet 
them. We soon discovered our mistake. They took up a posi- 
tion near a house. A field-piece which our men had near them 
began to fire upon them, and at the third shot they surrendered. 
On our side only one man was hurt, Fanie [Stephen] Minnor. " 

Thorough examinations to get at the actual facts hidden in the 
multitude of published reports are made by most of the leading 
continental papers. There is much facetious comment upon 
those English newspapers which ask the world to admit the su- 
periority of the British army, and which compare the engage- 




"TO THOSE IT MAY CONCERN." 
Jack Tar: "Good luck, mate ! You're goin' to do the job on land. If 
there's anything wanted at sea— against other parties— I'm on ! "—Punch. 

ments in South Africa to great battles. The London correspond- 
ent of the Amsterdam Handelsblad believes that the exhibition 
of English enthusiasm is wanting in sincerity, and that at least 
the educated Englishman begins to think of the part England is ' 
playing as something the reverse of dignified. He says : 

"The cultured English with whom I have spoken are not at 
their ease under all this braggadocio. I was in Germany during 
the war of 1870. I never heard anything that could be said to 
approach all this bluff, this continual bragging, about the un- 



surpassed bravery of the British soldier. Yet the Germans were 
successful against a powerful enemy. The bluffing here reminds 
one very much of a boy who whistles in the dark to keep up bis 
courage. For in view of this splendid bravery, this mighty 




THE POWERS TRY TO GET FARMER MICHEL [FRANCE] TO ATTACK THE 
BULLDOO, BUT HE IS AFRAID. 

—Jugend, Munich. 

power, it is not easy to understand why people are afraid that a 
few thousand herdsmen will upset the British empire. It is the 
splendid bravery of the Persian who meets the Greek, and of the 
Spaniard who faces the Hollander." — Translations made J or 
The Literary Digest. 



THE 



UNEARNED INCREMENT' 
CHINA. 



IN GERMAN 



A NOVEL land law, which reminds one strangely of the prin- 
ciples held by the single-taxers in regard to the " unearned 
increment," has been put into operation in the German territory 
of Kiao-Chou. We take the following description from the Am- 
sterdam Handelsblad : 

The Germans are not doing things hastily in Kiao-Chou, but 
neither are they doing things by halves, as their excellent regu- 
lation of the land laws shows. Originally the land, as every- 
where in China, belonged to the crown, every one living on it 
being a tenant. Two dangers had to be avoided : 1. The danger 
that the Chinese tenants, who are keen buiiness men, might take 
advantage of the German occupation to give a fictitious value to 
the land. This actually happened. In some villages ten times 
as much is asked for the land as before the Germans came. 2. 
The danger that foreign speculators should obtain the land and 
hold it to the disadvantage of immigrants. The first act of the 
Germans was therefore to forbid the sale of land until further 
orders. The inhabitants then were offered the equivalent of two 
years' taxes in cash, as a kind of premium, for which they bound 
themselves to sell to the German Government only, at the prices 
current when this agreement was made. The great majority ac- 
cepted. 

From time to time, parcels of land are offered for sale, the gov- 
ernor appointing a minimum price. The Government must be 
informed as to the business the purchaser intends to carry on. Six 
per cent, of the value of the land has to be paid in taxes. It will 
be noticed that this is much lower taxation than is paid in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai, and indeed very reasonable for the far East. 
The Government reserves to itself the right to purchase back the 
property at the lowest bona-fide offer made by an intending pur- 
chaser. If the Government does not make use of this right, one- 
per-cent. duty has to be paid by the buyer and one per cent, by 
the vendor. The most important clause is, however, that the 
Government may collect up to 33^ per cent, in taxes on the in- 
crease of value as compared with the original price. This tax 
may also be imposed if no sale is made within twenty-five years, 
when the property will be newly appraised. 

The Government argues in all this as follows : the prices offered 
at first will be much below the value the land will have in a short 
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time. By the above regulations, the Government insures to itself 
a ground rent proportionate to the increase of value, without hurt- 
ing the interests of private enterprise. If the value of the land 
does not increase, no further taxation is imposed. If, however, 
there is an increase in value due to good government and general 
prosperity rather than to individual efforts, the community must 
share the profits, taking one third. The main object, neverthe- 
less, is to prevent those land speculations which have done so 
much harm in the far East as well as in America, and to counter- 
act the usury which the speculators practise on their tenants. No 
merchant will under such rules buy land which he does not need. 

On the other hand, the minimum prices are such that compara- 
tively poor people can settle in German territory. Indeed, all the 
land offered at first was sold in five days. — Translation made 
for The Literary Digest. 



RUSSIA'S ANTI-BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL 
ASIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 

IT is generally known that Russian newspapers are limited in 
political discussion to questions in which the Government is 
not interested or upon which it has no definite opinions. It is re- 
garded as significant that ever since the South African war broke 
out, the leading journals of Russia have been urging decisive 
action against England in various quarters of the world. They 
have openly instigated the utilization of British difficulties by 
Russia and the accomplishment of long-cherished objects at the 
expense of England. "It is the duty of the Government to pur- 
sue the national welfare and take advantage of the preoccupation 
of Russia's chief adversary," has been the burden of their propa- 
ganda. The Government has tolerated — some believe it has in- 
spired — these utterances, and the recent rumors that Russian 
troops had occupied Herat, " the key of India, " have doubtless 
resulted from the persistent talk about the advisability of doing 
this in the Russian press. 

A prominent writer has thus expressed himself in the St. Peters- 
burg Svitt : 

" A moment rare in political history has arrived of which Rus- 
sia must avail herself to place a garrison at Herat, with the con- 
sent of the Emir, of course. Our railway to Kushk can not re- 
main without a terminus, and Herat must be the terminus. A 
good diplomatist, with a large purse well filled, would easily per- 
suade the Emir of the necessity of the railway extension and of 
the need of a Russian military force to guard it. This would not 
diminish the power of the Emir and would not undermine Afghan 
sovereignty; but it would render it vain for England to ca>t 
greedy glances in the direction of Herat. The opportunity is of 
the exclusive kind and will not happen again. England would 
not at present dare even to think of war with Russia, and the 
consequence would be a pause in the African war and easier 
terms to the Boers, who would be saved from extermination." 

Other writers have been harping upon the same theme, but the 
Novoye Vremya, a hater of England, has deprecated this advice. 
It, too, wants a coup de main against that power, but not in 
Afghanistan. It considers editorially the whole question and 
concludes that nothing would be gained by the invasion of Herat. 
It says in part : 

" Would it be expedient for us to acquire Herat in one way or 
another? The first question is. What would be our object? Is 
Herat the first halting-place in an invasion of India? But this 
invasion can not be in itself our object. If we are to invade, 
there must be some purpose in it. But Russia has long since re- 
linguished the idea of conquering India, for the simple reason that 
we could do nothing with her, while the expense and the cost in 
energy of conquest and retention would be colossal. 

"The invasion of India would be merely a method of influ- 
encing England in case she resisted the realization of our real 
aims in Persian Asia — the access to the Indian Ocean. Would the 
seizure of Herat be a means to that end ? No. It would make 
the Emir our enemy. 'To-day, Herat; to-morrow, Cabul,' is too 
simple a deduction not to occur to him. ... As a point of sup- 
port in a inarch upon India Kushk is not inferior to Herat." 



The paper develops this idea and shows that the situation has 
radically changed in the last two decades, and that Herat has lost 
all its importance. It is better for Russia to establish a perma- 
nent resident at Cabul and to prevent the English from extending 
their dominion to the Persian Gulf. "Out present prospects in 
Persia," continues the Novoye Vremya, "have decreased for us 
the value of Herat," referring to the extension of the monopoly 
of railway concessions in Persia recently secured by Russia. The 
real object of Russian diplomacy is to acquire a sphere on the 
littoral of the Indian Ocean, and this should be furthered without 
offending the Asiatic rulers or dismembering their kingdoms. 
Russia has no need of further territory, and she must be on good 
terms with Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Trans-Caspian Railway now under construction is pro- 
jected to run through the heart of Persia down to the Persian 
Gulf, and with this and other plans a forcible invasion of Herat 
would fatally interfere. The Novoye Vremya thinks this is an 
auspicious time to promote those projects by demanding British 
acquiescence as "compensation" for England's acquisitions in 
China and South Africa. — Translations made Jor The Literacy 
Digest. 



BRITISH CONTROL OF CABLES AND ITS 
EFFECTS. 

THE censorship exercised by Great Britain in the case of all 
telegrams coming from South Africa may cause some in- 
convenience, but that England is strictly within her rights in the 
matter is generally conceded. It creates a suspicion in Europe, 
however, that the news is generally unfavorable. The Amster- 
dam Handelsblad says : 

"That Dr. Leyds is not permitted to receive the secret mes- 
sages addressed to him shows that the British Government 
has much to hide. It is not the news which the agent of the 
Transvaal receives that bothers the English, but the fact that he 
may make his information public. The resolution of the British 
Government to prevent the other side from being heard shows 
that the cause of the Boers is prospering." 

One result of this suspicious attitude is that all news coming 
from London is immediately subjected to the most searching criti- 
cism, similar to that bestowed upon it here by the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, which prints a despatch so interspersed with 
editorial criticism that the news of a British victory has created 
the impression of British defeat by the time the reader reaches 
the end. Another result of the censorship is that an agitation has 
arisen for the destruction of British monopoly. The Paris Figaro 
says : 

"Not only is the loss suffered by commercial concerns very 
considerable, but the communication between France and her 
colonies is interfered with. France may be cut off from her pos- 
sessions in India at any moment. This is entirely unnecessary. 
There need not be such great discrepancy between the number of 
cables owned by France and those owned in Great Britain. From 
a financial point of view, cables are a good investment. The 
British cables, which cost something over $160,000,000, pay now 
$22,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year, hence there is ample room for 
competition, especially as a lowering of prices would undoubtedly 
increase business. " 

The governor of French Indo-China reporis that this colony 
will lay a cable between Saigon and Port Arthur at its own ex- 
pense. The Dutch papers propose to connect their colonies with 
Saigon in turn. Everywhere the desire is expressed to be free 
• from the necessity of touching British territory. The Berlin 
National Zeitung says : 

"We scruple to think of the disastrous effect upon business 
which the British cable monopoly would have if England were at 
war with a great power. A thorough change in the manner of 
communication would be necessary. This does not even take 
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account of the military consequences which must follow. It is 
therefore high time to break the monopoly of Great Britain, espe- 
cially as regards our own possessions. A beginning has luckily 
been made, and that the cables would pay need not be doubted. 
The Government should assist private enterprise in the matter. " 

The Berlin Tageblatt, to emphasize the necessity of separate 
cables, mentions a number of cases (the Jameson raid is one case) 
in which it charges that the British Government has used its ad- 
vantages even in times of peace. — Translations made for The 
Literary Digest. 



EMPEROR WILLIAM'S VISIT TO THE QUEEN. 

THE majority of the German press, while acknowledging that 
Germany can not interfere in the South African war, ob- 
ject so strongly to any moral support being given to England that 
the Emperor's visit was officially called a "family affair," and 
stress is laid upon the fact that it had been promised before the 
beginning of the war. The Kolnische Zeitung, the only German 
papier inclined to side with England, says : 

"The voyage is and remains a family affair, and we see that all 
attempts of the English jingoes to use it for their purposes are 
repulsed. . . . Moreover, the German Government has learned 
to conduct its affairs exclusively in the interest of Germany. And 
as neutrality, strict neutrality, is most to our interest to-day, this 
long-promised voyage had to be undertaken. Otherwise the im- 
pression would have prevailed that the German Government has 
taken sides against England. . . . There may be people in Eng- 
land who do not like this, but the Emperor will not be led into 
adopting a different position. " 

Such influential papers as the Bremen Weser Zeitung, the 
Hamburg Correspondent, the Berlin Post, the Munich Allge- 
meine Zeitung point out that Germany can do nothing for the 
Boers, as her navy is not strong enough to cope with the British 
fleet. Professor Delbriick, in the Preussische Jahrbilcher, de- 
clares that Germany has no reason to express her good wishes for 
England, for if England wins quickly, her next war in Africa will 
be against Germany. The Berlin Nation says : 

" It may seem petty to talk so much about this voyage [to Eng- 
land] ; but it really is not. For a long time England has shown 
no wish to be on good terms with us ; has, on the contrary, done 
her best to keep us in a difficult position. If, therefore, the very 
administration which did not want our friendship suddenly 
changes its attitude, the reason is plain. . . . We in Germany 
have no reason to allow ourselves to be used as a bulwark against 
Russia and France. It would not improve our relations with the 
Dual Alliance, while England would return to her policy of more 
or less open enmity against Germany. . . . We will, however, 
be pleased to hear of some substantial proofs that the English see 
the error of their ways." 

Some English papers have become very demonstrative in their 
expressions of friendship and respect for Germany. The London 
Saturday Review, which for years has preached that Germany 
must be destroyed unless civilization and British trade are to go 
to the wall, says : 

" We like men who are brave, and upon whose word we can 
rely, men, in short, who have what Matthew Arnold used to call 
'the power of conduct.' The Germans have this power of con- 
duct in a remarkable degree, and we must ascribe their unpopu- 
larity in this country partly to a want of knowledge of their 
national character. The Germans are industrious, frugal in their 
habits, obedient to authority, with strict notions about domestic 
purity, and, whether they belong to the Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant communion, unaffectedly pious. In business they are . 
more truthful and honorable than the Americans ; and their brav- 
ery and skill in war they have long ago proved. Loyalty, cour- 
age, truthfulness, love of home, and temperance, these are great 
qualities, which are none the less national, because there are 
plenty of anarchists and atheists in the cities and universities of 
Germany. . . . We say this from a belief that Germany is des- 



tined to play no mean part in the development of Africa and the 
East, and that Great Britain would do better to work with her 
than against her. " 

But most papers in Great Britain realize that this sort of thing 
will be regarded as "cupboard love " in Germany, and they are a 
little more reserved. The London Times expresses itself to the 
following effect : 

In form of government, in political ideals as well as in lan- 
guage, England and America show a similarity which does not 
exist between Germany and them. We stand in friendly relation 
to the American people, and to the German Government. In a 
like manner the friendship of the United States for Germany is 
more official than national. Moreover, great trouble is taken to 
remind us that nothing in the present situation can be taken to 
mean even a promise of friendly cooperation, except in the settle- 
ment of the Samoan question. The attitude of governments 
changes continually, according to the opportunity of snatching 
advantages. Our people can not well forget the enmity of the 
German press. 

The Daily Chronicle, which is itself opposed to the South Afri- 
can war. remarks that : "It is the moment for complaisance ; but 
we must not allow ourselves to suppose that the Kaiser's visit is 
in any shape or form a mark of German admiration for our policy 
in South Africa." 

The London Outlook has a few personal compliments for the 
"William the Witless" of yesterday, but informs its readers that 
the German people are utterly ungrateful, and that the Prussian 
officers hate England only because the English gentleman is so 
immeasurably superior to them. Besides, England keeps the 
peace of the world, which of all things the German nobles hate 
most. The Speaker complains that Mr. Chamberlain is too much 
of a "lightning-change artist." It says : 

"Three years ago Mr. Goschen's mock heroics flaunted our 
' splendid isolation ' in the face of Europe. Last year Mr. Cham- 
berlain was ' touting for alliances in the highways and byways of 
Europe, * and offering our hand to a great military power. In the < 
same speech the same Minister was explaining that America and ' 
England divided all that there was of the higher civilization and 
humanitarian sentiment in mankind. . . . When we claimed the 
right to govern the world, inferior nations displayed an intelligi- 
ble, if an inexcusable, impatience. What we lost in dignity by 
fawning at the feet of Germany we did not gain in popularity by 
reminding Europe that it was only the hopeless immorality of 
France and Russia which had driven us into that unnatural pos- 
ture. So bewildering have been the alternating moods of con- 
tempt for Europe's weakness and dread of Europe's strength, that 
few men have kept pace with their variations. And the advan- 
tage of bewildering Europe is, perhaps, not increased if we suc- 
ceed in bewildering ourselves. " 

The Vienna Tageblatt advises England to get out of her scrape 
in South Africa as soon as possible, as her military success is by 
no means assured. " For the German Emperor's sympathies are 
still with the Boers," it says, "whatever course statesmanship 
may suggest to him." — Translations made J or The Literary 
Digest. 



The Mauser Bullet. — According to the London Outlook, 
the Mauser bullet is sustaining, in the Transvaal war. the good 
reputation it achieved in Cuba. Says The Outlook : 

"So long as its nickel coating is intact, it makes a small, clean, 
almost painless wound, without either tearing the muscles or 
shattering the bone ; indeed, it will pass completely through the 
bone, leaving only a clean, round perforation as free from ragged- 
ness or splinters as if made by a drill. The results are little or 
no hemorrhage unless a large artery has been perforated, almost 
no shock, and a remarkably rapid closure and healing of the 
wound. To stop a savage rush at close quarters it is far inferior 
to the old round soft bullet which flattened on the first bone it 
struck, but for civilized warfare, where there is no risk of butch- 
ery of the wounded, it would seem an almost ideal weapon, ma- 
king as it does either a clean and painless kill when a great vital 
organ is pierced, or a disabling wound, which heals with remark- 
able rapidity. With the assistance of aseptic surgery, the recov- 
ery rate from its wounds is very high, ranging between eighty 
and ninety per cent. Here we have another illustration of the 
absurdity of the popular delusion that war is becoming more 
deadly. War mortality was never in all history less than at pres- 
ent, and the decline still continues steadily." 

And this, adds The Outlook, was the bullet which, because of 
its high velocity, was to mow down whole regiments. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Vice-Consul-General Hanauer, of Frankfort, 
under date of June o, 1890, sends translation of an 
extract from the Berlin Confectionair, one of the 
principal organs of the German manufacturing 
and export trade, especially in such lines as textile 
goods, ready-made clothing, etc. The German 
people, adds Mr. Hanauer, are fully alive to the 
importance of not only' maintaining their present 
position as purveyors to the world's market, but 
believe it essential to their standing as a " great 
power" to make still greater efforts to compete 
with England, which heretofore had the lead, and 
with new and energetic rivals, such as Belgium, 
Japan, and, last but most to te feared, the United 
States. The extract reads, in part : 

"What Does Germany Do for her Export 
Trade ? — Of late from various sides demands 
have arisen for the establishment of a central 
bureau, on the order of a commercial museum, 
like that in Philadelphia, in order to further Ger- 
many's export trade. In view of the mighty ef- 
forts which other nations are making to push 
Germany from the position which she has won in 
the world's markets, it seems necessary for our 
Government to use all methods which other na- 
tions employ in competing with us. It is a stale 
truth that hitherto the imperial Government has 
done very little in this line. 

"It is a gratifying change, auguring better re- 
sults for the needs of our commerce, that consid- 
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©rations are pending to improve our consular 
system, and the fact that the modest item of 55.000 
marks ($13,000) appears in this year's budget of 
the Foreign Office, to be expended in sending 
commercial experts abroad, is further evidence 
that this Government is beginning to use those 
methods which have in the past been so success- 
fully employed by England. France, and the 
United States in fostering their foreign trade. 

"We have a numerous staff of consuls, who 
promptly and regularly send in their reports, but 
no one can maintain that these meet the wants of 
trade. It is a fact long since admitted that the 
immense mass of information stored up in the 
monthly publications Handeh-Archiv has no 
direct or practical value to our merchants. How 
inferior our consular system is to that of other 
countries is evidenced by the fact that Germany 
has only five professional consuls in the United 
States, whereas the latter country is represented 
by eleven salaried consuls in the Rhenish province 
or Prussia alone. The institution of chambers of 
commerce outside of our own country is new to 
us. Austria. England, France, the United States, 
Holland, Spain, Italy, and Belgium have these in 
foreign lands, and even Greece and Turkey are 
about to establish them. 

u It is true that our export trade is at present 
in such good shape that the resort to extraordi- 
nary means for its improvement might seem 
prompted by excessive anxiety; yet we must 
bear in mind that the growth of our foreign trade 
does not keep step with the increase of our do- 
mestic production. 

u It has become generally known that while 
bloody contests between nations are of less fre- 
quent occurrence than of yore, struggles in econo- 
mic fields are gaining in acrimony, internal trade 
is becoming more complicated, and the constantly 
growing competition makes it necessary for us to 
leave no means untried whereby we may not only 
maintain our present prominent position in the 
world's trade, but secure it in the future.** 

Consul Sprague, of Gibraltar, on the 91st of 
June, 1870.. writes that there is a differential duty 
ot 2 pesetas f->r every too kilograms ( 230 pounds) 
between United States and British flour entering 
Spain, to the prejudice of the former. The mat- 
ter, he adds, is of some importance, as at present 
American flour can undersell other foreign im- 
portations in this line. 
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William Marconi, whose wireless telegraphic 
invention has made him a peer of Edison and i 
Tesla in the scientific world, according to The > 
Freeman's Journal, is not altogether an Italian. | 
His mother is Irish of the Irish. About a half 
century ago an Italian of the name of Charles 
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Bianconi settled in Ireland. He was thrifty and 
enterprising. He located in Clonmel, the capital 
of Tipperary. He established a stage line and 
within a dozen years controlled nearly all the 
usual routes of transportation in the southern pro- 
vince of Ireland. In a little while— this, it ought to 
be remembered, was before the development of 
railroads— Bianconi had the contract for carrying 
nearly all the Irish mails. He got rich, bought 
an estate and a castle, and his children are now 
numbered among the Irish country gentry. 

Bianconi had a nephew of the name of Marconi, 
who went to Ireland as chief veterinary surgeon 
for the Bianconi stage routes. This Marconi was 
a civil engineer as well as a veterinary surgeon. 
He was also an all-round sportsman. It takes a 
very daring rider to win distinction in Ireland, a 
country of daring riders, but Marconi accom- 
plished that feat. He did something else. He 
captured the daughter of Power of Gurteen, one 
•of the haughtiest of the rural Irish aristocracy, 
and took her to Italy on a bridal tour. The fruit 
of that union is the present distinguished inventor 
of wireless telegraphy. Marconi has lived a good 
deal in Ireland among his mother's relations, but 
he was born and educated in Italy. He considers 
himself fully half Irish, and many of his charac- 
teristics are more Irish than Italian. Marconi's 
first practical experiments with wireless tele- 

frraphy were made in Dublin Bay. The first wire- 
ess telegraphic newspaper despatch was printed 
in the Dublin Independent. 

Sir George White, who commands at Lady- 
smith, entered the Rritish army at the same time 
as Lord Roberts, and, like Roberts, is an Irish- 
man, says the New York Press. In his earlier 
years White was an example of retarded promo- 
tion. He was in the army ten years before he be- 
came a captain, and was a captain ten years be- 
fore he became a major. His regimental service 
was principally with the Second battalion of the 
"Gay Gordons," the old Ninety-second High- 
landers. White had been six years a major when 
the call came to follow Roberts to Afghanistan, 
and then Roberts was major general command- 
ing the expedition marching on Cabul. General 
Roberts knew the Gordons, and he had not for- 
gotton George White, and when it was discovered 
on the march to Cabul that the Sang-i-Nawishta 
Pass— the key to Charasiah— was held by the 
enemy in great force, White and the Gordons 
were detailed to a place of honor in the task of 
driving them out. White and his Gordons left 
their cover and advanced to storm the heights. 
The ascent was steep, the pathways rugged and 
forbidding, and althothe advance was covered by 
the fire of big guns, the artillery of the enemy 
gave back as good as they got. while the musketry 
fire directed downward at the clambering High- 
landers at almost every discharge picked one and 
another from their ranks. 

The ascent was slow— how slow may be gather- 
ed from the fact that the battle opened about q 
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ock, and at half-past 4 White had not yet got 
to striking distance of the enemy. At this junc- 
ture he selected two companies of his command, 
and leaving the rest, pushed on with these. They 
made rush cm rush from point to point, and sud- 
denly, exhausted and breathless, found them- 
selves unexpectedly face to face at point-blank 
range with a heavy and strongly entrenched body 
of the foe. T.10 blown t" charge, they paused to 
gather strength, and their hesitation must have 
been fatal but for the supreme courage of the 
gallant major. In an instant realizing the crisis 
he rose to the occasion. Seizing a man's rifle 
without a moment's hesitation, and daring the 
fire of scores of weapons, he dashed forward to 
the barricade and deliberately shot the Afghan 
leader dead. In two minutes more the Gordons 
had carried the heights, and sweeping along the 
crest, White had gained the Victoria Cross. It 
was his first decisive step to the high place he has 
since attained. 



have a large circle of acquaintances, and hardly 
an evening passes but there are guests. At cr.e 
music party a lady's singing displeased Coii'.t 
Tolstoy's boys, and they adjourned to anotl er 
room and made a noise. Their father lost pa- 
tience and went after them, and a characteristic 
admonition ensued: "Are you making a noise on 
purpose ?" he asked. After some hesitation came 
an answer in the affirmative :— "Y-y-yes." "Does 
not her singing please you?" "Well, no. Whv 
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does the bowl ? " declared one of the boys, with 
vexation. "So you wish to protest against ber 
singing ? " asked Ly ell Nikolaevi ten , in a serious 
tone. ^*Yes!" "Then go out and say so, or stand 
in the middle of the room and tell every one pres- 
ent. That would be rude, but upright and honest. 
But you have got together and are squealing like 
grasshoppers m a corner. I will not endure such 
protests." 



Admiral Dewey has a double, says the New 
York Journal^ in the person of Charles T. Rowe of 
Boston. 

He likes Boston, but they drove him out of Bos- 
ton—the people did. They followed him all over 
town, and he came on to New York to get rid of 
the annoyance. He brought his wife with him, 
and she does not look unlike the bride of the Ad- 
miral. When Mr. Rowe got there he found that 
his double had just come in on his wedding tour 
and that his troubles were only beginning. Mr. 
Rowe paid a visit to the Horse Show. He had 
scarcely entered the bnilding before the word 
went round that Dewey was present, and he bad 
to take refuge in the press-room. Every time be 
showed himself the band would play "The Con- 
quering Hero " and the crowd would cheer. 

In spite of constant and indignant denials of 
any connection with Admiral Dewey, Mr. Rowe 
was mobbed by enthusiastic crowds wherever be 
went. People thonght he was joking. 

The resemblance of Mr. Rowe to Admiral 
Dewey is rendered more striking because of tbe 
bronzed complexion of the Boston man, cansed by 
bis outdoor life. He is thinking of having his 
mustache shaved off until the Dewey craze dies 
out. " But then," he says sadly, " that may never 
be." 

MR. John^Booth, who was employed by Prince 
Bismarck to supervise his great plantations of firs 
and larches at Prledrichsruh, has published a 
little book of "Personal Recollections of Bis- 
marck." The American forester was a welcome 
guest at the great statesman's table in 1878 and 
1879, and many of his stories relate to eating, 
drinking, and smoking. Bismarck, as all tbe 
world knows, was a mighty man at all three. He 
told Mr. Booth that on one occasion he had eaten 
'75 oysters at a single meal: "It was thirty-one 
years ago," said he, "a few days after I left Eng- 
land. I was at Liege, and ordered twenty-five 
oysters for dinner. They were so excellent that 
I ordered fifty more, and while I was devouring 
these, I resolved to make my meal of oysters, and 
nothing else. To tbe surprise and amusement of 
everybody In the place I then ordered another 
100!" "We are almost inclined to suspect," says 
The Westminster Gazette, "that the old statesman 
was testing the credulity of his Yankee listener." 
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Af an has been misled by the stimulating properties of animal tissues and their 
extracts into an exaggerated belief in their food value. Beef tea is nearly as 
pure a stimulant as a glass of wine." —Dr. Jlaigin " Food and Diet." 

PUDDINGS.— To two cups Quaker Oats Por. 
ridge add the yolks of two eggs, two teaspoon- 
fuls sugar, half a teaspoonful suit, some grated 
i lemon or other flavoring, and finally the wall- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake for fifteen 
minutes in a hot oven, or, if preferred, ateaml 
one hour. Serve hot with sauce, cream and! 
sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 
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The Same Thing.— "Have you ever played foot- 
ball ?" she asked. "No," he replied, "but when I 
was a cowboy 1 was once run over by a herd of 
stampeded steers."— Chicago Times- Herald. 



A Double Reason.— Deacon Black: "Dis 
ain't no pussonal queschun ; but if a man steals a | 
chicking am it propah fo' him to say grace befo' 
he eats it ? " 

Deacon Johnson: "Shuah; Ain't he got two 
reasons to t'ank de Lawd— fo' de chicking an' to' 
not gittin' cotched ? "- f'uet. 

Justice and Golf.— The latest English golf 
story is told by Mr. Justice Lawrence against 
himself. He is an ardent golfer. Recently he 
had a case before him in which he felt it necessary 
to ask one of the witnesses, a boy. the usual ques- 
tion whether he was acquainted with the nature 

TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take l.na.ive Bromo Quinine Tablets All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove's signa- 
ture is on each box. 25c. 
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A CENTURY CLUB. 

A club has been organized in New York 
City, every member of which has pledged him- 
self to do the best he can to live one hundred 
years. Dr. Wiley, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, of Washington, I). C, is the president of 
the club. Such a club ought to be organized 
in every city, for centenarians are getting scarce. 
The cause is, without doubt, the excessive use 
of meats and the neglect of cereals. It has 
long been known that vegetarians are longer 
lived than arc meat eaters. Dogs are old and 
rheumatic at ten, and die at fourteen, whereas 
the donkey is still frisky at forty and easily 
lives to half a century. The nut-eating Indians 
of southern Carolina still live to the age of 
130 years and more. Meat shortens life by 
hardening the arteries, which produces old age 
prematurely and death from apoplexy through 
rupture of the brittle arteries. This is the 
natural result of the accumulation of uric acid 
in the body. Meat contains uric acid in great 
quantities. The general disuse of cereals is 
due to the increasing prevalence of amylaceous 
dyspepsia, or starch indigestion, which is the 
natural result of the use of half-cooked cereal 
foods. Starch must be dextrinized by dry 
cooking at a temperature of 300 to render it 
readily digestible. Half-cooked starch causes 
sour stomach, flatulence, bloating, colic, anaemia, 
headache, weakness, neurasthenia, intestinal ca- 
tarrh, and numerous other evils. 

The characteristic quality of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Foods is the cooking or 
ilextrinization of the farinaceous elements. It 
is this thorough cooking which renders toasted 
broad more digestible than ordinary bread. 
This crude and imperfect method, improved 
upon and perfected, has produced a series of 
health foods, which are more digestible and 
nutritious than any others found upon the 
market. The chief of these is Granola, which 
is unexcelled for brain- and nerve-building quali- 
ties. It has a rich, nutty flavor that is so much 
etijoyed by the athlete and invalid, and can l>e 
assimilated by the stomach of the dyspeptic as 
well as the robust. Sold in pound packages by 
grocers. 

Readers of The Literary Digest who will 
send the name of a grocer, who does not sell 
Granola, to the Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., will receive a free sample. 
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woof wool in rich linht irreen. delicate pink, re- 
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of an oath. The ingenuous youth replied : "Of 
course I am. Ain't I your caddie ? n — Argonaut. 

Revamped —Smith, a hotel man, and Jones, a 
manufacturer's agent, were talking one day about 
their business interests. * I say," said Jones, 
"however do you use such an enormous quantity 
of pears and peaches ? M "Well," replied Smith, 
"we eat what we can, and what we can't eat we 
can.** "Indeed ! " said the other, "we do about the 
same in our business." "How is that?" "We 
sell an order when we can sell it, and when we 
can't sell it we cancel 'w.^—San Francisco Wave. 

What the Prisoner Said.— A celebrated judge 
was once trying a case where the accused could 
only understand Irish, and an interpreter was ac- 
cordingly swern. The prisoner said something to 
the interpreter, and the latter replied. "What does 
he say?" demanded the judge. "Nothing, my 
lord. " "How dare you say that when wc all heard 
him? Come, sir, what was it?" "My lord," said 
the interpreter, beginning to tremble, "it had noth- 
ing to do with the case." "If you don't answer I'll 
commit you, sir. Now, what did he say ?" "Well, 
my lord, you'll excuse me, but he said: 'Who's 
that ould woman with the red bed-curtain round 
her sitting up there?'" At which everybody 
present roared. "And what did you say?" said 
the judge, looking a little uncomfortable. "I said, 
' Whist, ye spalpeen ! That's the ould boy that's 
going to hang yez.' "— Collier's Weekly. 

Providence on their Side.— "No," said the 
Georgia farmer, "I ain't growin' any cotton in 
this year of grace—not a single row of it ! In fact, 
I ain't growin* much of anything." "Struck it 
rich, have you ? M "Well, not exactly, but Provi- 
dence is on our side, an* the outlook is hopeful. 
You know I've got seven sons, an' everyone of 
'em is fightin* fer his country at so much a month." 
"Yes?" "Well, they're all good, steady boys; an* 
as fast as they draw their pay they send half of it 
home, an' so the family is gittin' in good circum- 
stances, the children are dressin' well, an* the old 
lady is ridin* of a bicycle an' attendin' mission- 
ary meetin's ; an' as fer me, I'm runnin* fer office 
an' lendin* money on the instalment plan. If the 
boys don't get kilt out in the Philippines, I expect 
to own a railroad 'fore the trouble's over. The 
war has been the greatest blessin' that has ever 
come mv wav ! "— Atlanta Constitution. 



Current Events. 
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Monday. December 4. 

— Conditions in South Africa remain un- 
changed ; further details from M odder River 
show the desperate nature of the battle. 

-The Fifty-sixth Congress holds its first ses- 
sion ; David B. Henderson, of Iowa, is elected 
Speaker of the House ; Mr. Roberts, of Utah, is 
not allowed to take the oath, pending a decision 
on the question of eligibility. 

—The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cides that the so-called Cast Iron Pipe Trust is in 
violation of the anti-trust act of 1890. and this is 
regarded as a very important and far-reaching 
decision. 

' —The text of the currency bill prepared by 
Republican members of the Senate is made 
public. 

Tuesday \ December s- 

—General Methuen is still entrenched at the 
Modder River; Kimberley and Ladysmith con- 
tinue to hold out. 

-President McKinley's annual message is 
read in Senate and House. The House by a large 
majority decides to refer the case of Roberts to 
a special committee, meanwhile excluding him 
from his seat. 

— Republican Representatives in Congress 
hold a caucus at which plans for advancing the 
House currency bill are considered. 

—The consolidation of the Pullman and Wag 
ner car companies is perfected at Chicago. 

Wednesday, December 6. 

—A message from Ladysmith reports renewed 
and effective bombardment, several of the British 
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is the most healthful flour made. It contains 
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guns being disabled; General Joubert returns to 
the Transvaal, leaving General Schalkburger in 
command at Colenso. 

—The President's message is received with 
great satisfaction in European capitals. 

—The annual report of the Secretary of the < 
Treasury is made public. 

—The President nominates Brigadier-General 
Leonard Wood to be major-general of Volun- 1 
leers. 

—A mob at Maysville, Kv., tortures and burns to 
death a negro rapist and murderer ; no action is 
taken by the governor in the matter. 

— In the Massachusetts citv election, two social- 
ist mayors are returned to office at Haverhill 
and Brockton. 

Thursday, December 7. 

—Generals Methuen and Clery continue in night- 
ly communication v*ith the beleaguered garrisons 
at Klmberley and Ladysmlth; General Holler 
assumes command of the relief column for Lady- 
smith. 

— The pursuit of Agulnaldo continues ; Gen- 
eral Young reaches Vigan, on the coast. 

— Representative-elect Roberts issues an ad- 
dress *.o the American people, defending himself 
against the charges made. 

—As the result of a meeting held by Booker T. 
Washington in New York, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington contribute $50, coo to the Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Friday, December S. 

—The Boers blow up a railway culvert, and cut 
the telegraph wires in the rear of General Me- 
thuen. 

—In the mutiny of native police in Negros, 
.... ... ... e j- _ 



General Young 



Lieut. A. C. Ledyard is killed 
kills twenty-five Filipinos in an engagement. 

—A demonstration in honor of Maceo at Santi- 
ago de Cuba takes the form of an outburst of 
antl- A merlcanlam. 

—In the House it is decided to devote the fol- 
lowing week to the discussion of the currency 
bill. 

Saturday, December 9. 

—A British detachment from Ladysmith storms 
Lombard's Kop, capturing three guns. 

—The Roberts investigating committee hold a 
session at which Mr. Roberts makes a general 
denial of the charges preferred against him. 

—The terms of the reciprocity treaties nego- 
tiated last summer between this country. Prance, 
and Great Britain are made public. 

—John Wanamaker gives his views on depart- 
ment stores before the Industrial Commission in 
Washington. 

—The certificate of election as Governor of 
Kentucky is given to W. S. Taylor, Republican. 

Sunday, December to. 

—In South Africa the British force under General 
Gatacre is led Into a Boer ambuscade near 
Stormberg junction ; 600 British casualties are 
reported. 

—An expedition headed by the battle-ship Ore- 
gon leaves Manila for Subig ; General del Pilar 
is killed in an engagement. 

—The annual report of the Director of the 
Mint shows an increase in coinage for the last 
fiscal year. 

— A loss of $700,000 is caused by Are in the busi- 
ness section of Augusta, Ga. 
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Problem 437. 

by E. E. Westbury. 
First Prize Birmingham News Tourney. 
Black— Eight Pieces. 
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White— Six Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 436. 

By P. A. L. Kuskop. 
First Prize Otago Witness (N.Z.) Tourney. 
Black— Three Pieces. 
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White— Seven Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 



I HAVE A SPECIAL OFFER 

To make to " Literary Digest " Readers 
I have only a few copies left of 

CAIL HAMILTON'S 

Life of James G. Blaine 

Representative in Congress, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for six years, Secretary ot State 
under President Garfield, Republican Candi- 
date for President, Author of " Twenty 
Years of Congress,** Political Dis- 
cussions, etc. 

THE most brilliant public man of his day, Mr Blaine 
1 was a far-seeing statesman, advocating protection to 
American industries by adequate tariff legislation and 
originating the idea of commercial reciprocity. This bi- 
ography is the only authorized one, and was the last literary 
work of the famous writer, Gail Hamilton (Mary Abigail 
Dodge). It is a charming and instructive story, well fitted 
to arouse the ardent fervor of youth and stimulate it to 
high resolve and great endeavor. 

I HAVE ONLY 115 COPIES LEFT 

and offer them as a special bargain to Lithrary Digest 
readers, while they last, at 40 per cent, discount, ex- 

pressage paid. 

No. of Publisher's 

Copies. Binding. Net Price. My Price. 

18 Cloth $2.76 f 1.65 postpaid 

70 Full Russia 4.26 2.50 " 

27 Turkey Morocco, 7.00 4.00 " 
Gold Edge* 

The full Russia and especially the Morocco bindings are 

very neat and are most desirable. 
ORDER AT ONCE. First Come, First Served 

Address p, d. FULLER, 935 Marquette Bklg., Chicago 




" ELASTIC " 
CABINETS 



Tl 



A system of units, 
Never too large, 
Never too small, 
Always just right ! 

"Elastic " Cabinets comprise units or sections fitted with Letter Files, Card 
Index Files, Document Files, Catalogue Drawer* everything for the perfect 
arranging and classifying of business papers. The units interlock in hori- 
zontal or vertical arrangement, forming compact handsome cabinets. 
Additional units can be added as wanted. They grow with your business, 
conform to its requirements, and are the only up-to-date filing cabinets 
made. Shipped on approval, freight paid. Send for Catalogue No. 29-K. 

THE Q LOBE- WERNICKE CO. 

Makers of "Elastic" Book-Cases. Ffllnj Cabinets, Desks, Business Furniture 



CINCINNATI. 
CHICAQO. 



NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 



Solution of Problem*. 

No. 43a. 
Key-move, R— R sq. 

Several solvers supposed that they had found a 
mate in one move by P— Q 4 cb. But the Black P 
on B 5 is there to prevent this. Here is an illus- 
tration of "capturing en passant" The White P 
in going to Q 4 must pass Q 3, which is guarded by 
the Black P on B 5. 

Others relied upon P— Q 3. 
P x P, their (a) K x P dis. ch 



This is answered by 

00 B-K 7 . 



Q-Kt 3 
K x R 



No. 433. 
Kt— K 8 ch 



Q— K 3, mate 



K-B4 
Kt— R 5 ch 

K— B 5 *° K— K 4 (must) ' 
Q— B 3 ch 

Kt x R ' K x P 

a. 

K-B s 

Q— K 3 ch 

a. 

Kt any other K x R 



Q— Kt 4, mate 



Q-Q 5, mate 



B— Q 5, mate 



Kt— R 5, mate 



Kt— K 8, mate 



Q— Q 4, mate 



K x Kt 



3- 



T. R. Denison, Ashe- 



Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the 
Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.j A 
Knight, Bastrop, Tex,; R. E. Brigham, Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y. ; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; G. 
Paterson, Winnipeg, Man. ~ 
ville, N. C. 

43a onl 
Prof. C - 

Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; the Rev. S 
ton, D.D., Effingham, 111.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; S. the S., Auburndale, Mass.; E. C. 
Routh, San Saba, Tex.; the Rev. A. F. Dyster- 
heft, St. Clair, Minn. 

Comments (43a): "Cunningly devised; not diffi- 
cult "— M. W. H. ; "Made in a irood workshop"— I. 
W. B.; "Comparatively easy "— C. R. O.; "A fair 
composition "— F. H. J.; "Beautiful, tho not diffi- 
cult "—A K.; "Tricky "-R. E. B.: "Boer-like 
strategy"— G. P.; "Hard to solve"— F. S. F. 



uly, F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; 
, D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; the 
sv. I. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; the Rev. S. M.'M 
n, D.D., _ " 




"Well, I am delighted! 

Kt last Jones has an American Typi 
a creditable letter for any office, and : 



pen scribbled puzzles, 
busin 



business now. 



•ewriteV. Now this is 

_ _ such a relief from his 

I'll wager Jones will do some 



The American $10 Typewriter 

is as well made as the highest priced machines, but more 
simple. For seven years it has held this field without 
a competitor. Catalogues and samples of work free if 
you address 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Hackett Building, bet. Warren and Chambers Sts.. N. Y. 



DO YOU GET THEM? 



TVo of the most popular magazines, containing 
the best stones and matters of public interest. 

ONE 
YEAR 

Regular Prloe, S2.00 

Almost nnv periodical pub- I Catalogue of MOO C Q C C 
ltalied at special club discounts. I publications r n fc t. 

International Subscription Agency, Box 5, Penn Yan.N.Y. 



MoCLURE'S and 
COSMOPOLITAN 



Both for $1.80 



Lataat 
Work 



Marian Harland's 

" Common Sense & Household " 

4 vols., sent complimentary to all 

who send $1 for American Homes, monthly, 1 jr. 
Add Kk\ and wo will also send a pet of plans for 
$;ioO cottage- Satisfaction guaranteed. 
AM. HOMES PUB. CO., 91 Litre St., Knoxvllle.Tenn. 



Refvrtm-e: Thr publishers of Thk Lithkaky I'kibst. 

Readers of Thk Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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"Possesses no special points "-C. D. S. ; "Bright 
and beautiful"— J. G. L. 

(413): "Fine composition; easily solved M. 
W. H.; "Of superior strength, subtlety, and splen- 
dor "—I. W. B. ; "Very good"— C. R. O.; "Capi- 
tal; not easy of solution"— F. H. J.; "An inge- 
nious problem with a subtle stroke or two"— A K.; 
"Neat"— R. E. B.; "Combinesthe beauty and neat- 
ness of the usual DIGEST selection"— M. M.; "A 
cratty piece of work "— T. R. D. 

Prof. C. D. S., and \V. H. H. C„ Canadian, Tex., 
got 43t. 

Problem 126 corrected by placing White R on K 
R sq, is solved by Q— Q 3. 

The National Chess-Association. 

The annual meeting of the United States Chess- 
Association was held on December 4 in the rooms 
of the Franklin Chess-Club, Philadelphia. Be- 
sides the election of officers the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : That the Association arrange 
telegraphic team matches for trophies given by the 
Association, such matches to be played on Decora- 
tion Day ; that the Association bring about a 
national correspondence tourney. It was decided 
to hold a tourney in 1900 between the champions 
or representatives of the leading six Chess-Clubs 
of the country. The Governing Board is to con- 
sider the advisability of holding an international 
tourney in this country, to be played in 1001. 

The officer elected are : President, J. Monae 
Lesser, Boston Chess-Club. First Vice-President, 
Isaac L. Rice, Manhattan Chess-Club; Second 
Vice-President, S. P. Johnston, Chicago. Secre- 
tary, George H. Walcott, Boston Chess-Club. 
Treasurer, Walter Penn Shipley, Franklin Chess- 
Club. Directors : J. L. McCutcheon, Pittsburg 
Chess-Club; Patrick O'Farrell, Washington Chess- 
Club; Stanley H. Cbadwick, Brooklyn Chess- 
Club f G. Steuben, Davenport Chess-Club, Iowa ; 
James B. McConnell, New Orleans Chess-Club ; 
Aristides Martinez, Manhattan Chess-Club. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

TWENTY-FOUHTH GAME OF THE FINALS. 

King's Gambit Declined. 



V. BRENT. RRV. A. C. KAVE. 

Whitt. Black. 
iP-Kj P-K4 
« P — K B 4 P— O4 

3 P « Q P P-K s 

4 P— Q 3 Kt-K B 3 

5 Kt-Q B 3 H-Q Kt 5 
P — K 6 
Ktx P 
B x Kt 
Castles 

y-B 3 

R K sqch 
P-QBi 
Kt-Q 3 
P-Q Kt 3 

" R 5 



I 



I V. BRENT. REV. A. C. KAVE. 

While. Black. 

18 K R-B sq R x R 

19 R x R R-K B sq 
jzo K— Kt sq P-K R 3 
]aiKt-B 5 Q-B3 
'» Q-K 4 P-Kt 3 

23 Kt x P ch K— Kt > 

24 P-B 5 R-K R »q 

25 Q — Kt 4 B— B sq 

26 B-K Kt 5Q-Q 3 

27 R— Q 6 P x R 

28 B-B6 ch K x B 

29 Q x P ch K-K 2 

30 P— B 6ch Kt (Qi)xP 

31 Q-Kt 7 ch K-Ksq 
3 2B-Kt6 K-Qsq 
33 Kt-B 7 ch Resigns. 



« B — Q 2 
B x P 
B— Q 3 
9 P x B 
10 P-Q 4 
xx Q-B 3 
xa K— B 2 
x 3 B — Q 3 
14 Kt— K 3 
ljKt-Kt 3 

16 Q R-K sq B— Kt 2 

17 P — K R 3 P-Q K 14 

There is a good deal of brilliancy on White's 
part, and be conducted the ending in a fine man- 
ner. 

A Fine Ending. 

The following occurred in a game between Mr. 
Ruth (White) and Mr. Bixby (Black): 

WHITE (10 pieces): K on K Kt sq ; Q on K Kt 4 ; 
Kt on K 3 ; R on K B 7 ; Ps on K 5, K Kt 2, K R 3. 
Q B », Q, Kt 3, Q R 3. 

BLACK (13 pieces) : K on K R 2 ; Q on K sq ; B on 
Q B 3 ; Kt on K B 8 ; Rs on K R sq and Q R sq ; 
Pa on K Kt a and 4, Q 2, Q B 4, Q Kt 3, Q R 3 . 

White mates in seven moves. 



The Woman's Chess-Club of New York held its 
annual meeting on November 21. The directors 
reported a prosperous year. 

The Washington and Chattanooga Limited 

for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Kxcursion 
tickets now on sale. Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Meals a 
la carte. Absolutely the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 39S Broadway. 
New York. 

Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled forprevention and cure of throat and lung 
diseases, a l>o^ ^^^^^aaaajmr^^ssV for strength- 
ening voice. H| LHsflHl Sent post- 
paid for fl.& •^* a *Va 1 *»mm maHB including 

the best work - ^s* ever pub- 

lished on the great value of lnng gymnastics, by Di 
Patch an- Send it-cent stamp for testimonials to 

o. moiraio supply oo„ boston, mass 



Dr. Brown=Sequard 
on Rheumatism 
and Sleeplessness. 

This renowned French physician and scientist taught that 
rheumatism, sleeplessness, pains in bones and muscles, neuralgia, 
sciatica and kindred disorders of weakened nerves and vitality were 
due to an excessive flow of electricity from the body to the earth. 
This was the thought which suggested the invention of the Slayton 
Insulation Treatment, by means of which this flow can be regulated 
or absolutely stopped. By night the patient's bed is insulated by 
means of the Slayton Switch Glass Caster, and by day the SLAYTON 
INSULATING SPUN-QLASS INSOLE IS WORN. 

A plain theory, but does it work? Take notice. In the past 
eight months 10,000 sets have been sold, and not one was paid for 
until after trial. Are you open to conviction enough to take a free 
trial of this treatment which is so helpful to others ? Read these 
letters and see if it is worth your while. 



Mr. D. J. PRESTON, of Tipton, Mich. , writes : 

"The Casters are worth more than their weight 
in gold to me. 1 have tried them and know that they 
have cured. I was so helpless for three months at a 
time that I had to be lifted from chair to bed. i have 
not felt any rheumatism since using the Casters." 



NOEL MAY of Denver, Colo., writes: 

"The Slayton Insulating Insoles are proving ( 
highly satisfactory. I cannot speak too highly of 
them." 



FREE TRIAL 



FOR TWO WEEKS. We will gladly send any one 
a full set of the Slav-ton Elfctric Switch Cam bus 
and Si. avion Insulating Insolls on receipt of 25c. 
for postage and packing, or separately, 17c. for the Casters and 8c. for the insoles. Try 
them for two weeks according to directions. If they do not help you. return them by mail 
and no charge will be made. If they do help you (and they almost certainly will), send 
us #3 for the Casters and $2 for the Insoles. These articles can be used separately with 
great benefit, but to secure the grtattst relief both should be used. Be sure to state whether 
casters are to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes 
Insoles are to fit. 



THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., Ltd., 



25 High Street, Tecumsefc, Mich. 




Mandolins HOWARD Guitars 

At All First-Clas* Musle Stores. From $7.60 Up. 

.The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 
published tells all about them, ami give* reasons 
, for their points of superiority. It contain* miarve \ 
jr pages, finely Illustrated; shows net prices, and If 
" sent FBES to all who write and ask for it. ^ 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO.* 
1(7 East F.urth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 




9? 



Edward W. Scott, President. 
J* The Best Company for Policy-holders. J* 

INVESTIGATE ITS SPECIAL BOND POLICY. 




BE A MONEY-MAKER. $30 VaE 

GOLD, SILVER* NICKEL AND METAL PLATING* NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 

MB. BEED MADE »88 FIRST 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox write*! - cU all 1 can do Plate ft) 
■ •etaadaT Klr-sint business." If r. Woodward t-s.ru* $170 a month. Arenia all making money. So cm you. 
I ©eat* or Ladle*, you caa positively make •& to $15 a day* ftt home or traveling, taking 
I order., uainx and wiling Prof. Aray'a Plater*, rneooalled f»r pining wiicbn, jewelry, tableware, 
1 bicycles, all m-inl g«*u. Ilea*y plat--. Warranted. No experience aeeewiary. 
. LKT I S ST ART YOI1N' HI S1NES8. We do |.lauug our~l?e». Hare experience. Maou- 
I fact u re the oolt practical outfits, lneluJtag all loolt. UUiea and material*. All eixee complete. Beady for 
work when reeelred. Guaranteed. New modern method*. 

yjL T J&^?. Y £K^ h £.?i& t?^kK™*XttS?. rinulM * »" d t™de aeereta. FREE. Failure 1mpo*»l»Ie, 

THE ROYAL. OIR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. <j U ick. Easy. Lateii nieibod (SJd« dipped io »,.o^n»eial, 
laken out to*<amlv with Bne«, m«st brilliant plate, ready to deliver. Thtek plve erery time. Guaranteed & to 10 year*. 
A ^fi'f'JTwt?™. VI 0 * tf-?- 00 P'« , *< 4 « tableware dally. No do II ah In*, crladtn* or work aeeiaaary. 

DEM AM) FOR PLATING iS ENORMOrM. r.rrrr UraiU. J o.rl »,„i r* t **r»nt ha" Rood* 
plated Instead of buvlng new. It's cheap, r smt beiier. Yju will not need to eanva**. Our ag.-t*t* 
have all th»- work ibey c»o do. People hria« It. You cso hire bor« cheap to d« i-n' pls-ing. th.- .nrue 
we. end 'rtlleltori t.» rather work for a -m»'t t-r e-tn R -plating i- honest and legitimate. Custom- r* 
waradeikhied. WE ARE AN OLD EMTARMSIIKD FIRM. IVen to bu.laeM Tor year*. Kdow 1 
what I* required. Our euatomer* have the benefit of our experience. 

WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Every (bine Re* 1- r. here t- a chance of a life- 
time t» s-o in hustoes- fur ?our-eir. WE START YOC. Now la the time to make money. 

WRITE TO.OAY. Oar New Plaa-s.mple*, Clreular* and TeoUmoalal* FREE. < 
Doa*t wait. Send u* your name anrwar. A<Mr*»a | , 

OR*Y & CO., PLATING WORKS. 240 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO* 




PflCTAI Orris, illust.. any city, Terr flne. tV. dor. wt. pre 
I ww I ML. piiui. J. H. Urockraana, U5 Fiuniew, Cincinnati. O. 
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Played 



A Consultation Game. 

in moscow between m. tschigorin 
and Allies. 



Vienna Opening. 



TSCHI<;ORIN. ALLIES. 

li'kite. ftiack. 
i P-K 4 P-K 4 
a Kt — Q B i Kt- K B 3 
3P-B4 

4P-U3 PxllP 
5 Hx> D-y Kl 5 

6 P-K i P-U5 

7 V x Kt P x Kt 

8 Q-K. ach B-K3 

9 I'-Q Kt 3 P x P 
10 <„>— K 4 Kt— B 3 



SCHIGOKIN, 

Whtlt. 
Kt- II 3 
P-O J 
Pi H 



M Q K 2 

•5 B-K3 
\i6Qx B 

1 17 U-H 2 

1 18 K— Q sq 
jig K-li sq 
I20 Resigns. 



liia. k. 

i) g< 

3 Castl. ■» (Q R) 

H g, 

<,> R— K sq 
B x Kt 

Kt-g 5 

KiBch 
t.i— Kt s ch 
W-1'5 



This game is worth studying as showing the 
weakness of the "Vienna." 



Chess a Test of Character. 

The game is too good to quarrel about, and 
hence loss of temper is rare. Yet there are times 
in the experience of every Chess-player when he 
finds himself pitted against an opponent who con- 
siders defeat as a deadly affront, an opponent 
who means to win— honestlv, if he can. but if not, 
anyhow — an opponent who Insists on the rights of 
the rules for his adversary, but is not above the 
acceptance In silence of a concession for himself. 
A man of this kind may have many acquaint- 
ances, but he will not have many friends ; and 
whenever one chances to meet with such an op- 
ponent at the Chess-board the sternest enforce- 
ment of the rules of play is the only guarantee 



What is India Paper 1 

It is the acme in the art of paper 
making. Its characteristics be- 
ing thinness, opacity, strength, 
and light weight. 

Nelson's India paper has en- 
abled the publishers to produce 
Dickens's Works in the largest 
type and the smallest compass, 
the size being 6k x^l inches and 
only half an inch thick, complete 
in about fifteen volumes, occupy- 
ing less than eight inches of 
shelf room and equally as suit- 
able for the pocket as for the 
Library. The Churchman says, 
" It is one of the most remarkable 
feats of modern bookmaking." 

The volumes are being published monthly 
in the NEW CENTURY LIBRARY at 
$i .00 per volume, and three volumes, " Tick- 
wick Papers," " Nicholas Nickleby," and "Oli- 
ver Twist and Sketches by Boz," are now ready. 

The favorable reception of Dickens Series 
has induced the publishers to issue simultane- 
ously and in uniform style, Thackeray's Works, 
"Vanity Fair" being now ready. For sale by 
all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by Thomas Nelson Ai Sons. 

37 East 18th Street, New York. 



ONE HUNDRED 

copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
in i can be made on a Lt}wton 
Simplex Printer. No wash - 
wing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 

LAWTON & CO., B9 D^rl^'B^^Ohteafo. 




T"? PRATT TEACHERS' AGENCY 

70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

Recommends teacher* to colleges, Bchoolw.and families. 
Advises parenu* about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 

Mention TltR LlTKHAHY DlOEST. 



AIX8TB0HO * McIELVT 

FHuburgh. 
BXYKXB-BAUMAX 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Htuburgh. 

FAHXEBTOGX 

PitUboreh. 

ANCHOR 1 

I Cuiclnutl. 
ECKBTEIH J 

ATLANTIC * 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN ( 

JEWETT 

UL8TER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN ) 

V Chicago. 



St. Louia. 



COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 



JOHN T. LEWIS* BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLET 

Cleveland. 




CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 



Salem, Haas. 

Buffalo. 

LoalsTffie. 



HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact." 
Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the "old Dutch process" of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
tests made by employees or parties interested 
do not prove anything. 

pnpp By using National Lead Co 's Pure White Lead Timing- Colors. 

m w\TL If any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to { 



National Lead Co., too William St., New York. 



parting-— Manchester Weekly 



for a peaceable 
Times. 



A man may have reason to be provoked over his 
own stupid play, over blunders which demon- 
strate his blindness, but, even then, he should ac- 
cept the fact gracefully, that he is stupid, and, 
instead of showing irritation over his adversary's 
play, recognize the fact that he is outplayed. We 
know that some players are not gentlemen in the 
true meaning of the word. They not only try to 
take undue advantage, but they "badger " their 
opponents, and wait for "snaps." 

A Blindfold Gem. 

Champion Pillsbnry has been giving another ex- 
traordinary blindfold simultaneous seance of ten 
games at the Newark (N. J.) Chess Club. On this 
occasion he won eight games, drew two. and lost 
none. 

The annexed partie, altho with P— Q 4. was the 
star brilliant of the occasion : 



rii.i.spt'Rv. 
II kite. 

2 P-S \ 4 

3 Q Kt-b 3 

4 Kt-B 3 

5 H-K« 
6B-Q3 



AMATEI'K, 
lit'uiA'. 

Kt-K 2 
Castles. 



Black's defense, hitherto defective on second 
and fourth move, now becomes a downright loss, 
which Mr. Pillsbury demonstrates in his happiest 
vein. 



TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS 



J. W. Rnw, Iir.M,klyn.K.Y..m9rn 

Thr Ilui r ImU-x is a dellirtitful relief to a weary and tired 
brain. Hsttvtn hours of otherwise Decwwarv Labor. Every 
profewiomil imhm -hotild i«orv*e*s one It*- nd vantage t.> f he 
M-holar, over the old method* of readv reference, u* a* the 
" reaper" over the old-fashioned "elclcle." 

Burr's Patent Indexes 

All words and names are indexed by the first 
two letters with nearly four hundred combi- 
Tuitions in thumb holes cut in the edges of the 
leaves. A combination for every word in use. 
A constant aid to professional men, business 
men. students and others. 

A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 

It keeps in orderly and compact form refer- 
ences to reports, trials, conflicting opinions, gen- 
eral notes, etc. 

A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN 

It enables the doctor to refer instantly to treat. 
Ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations, etc. 

INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 

The choicest eenia of his library can be made 
instantlv accessible, and handy records of ser 
mons, etc., kept. As a library index it is unrivalled. 

2:ad for price lilt and circulars. Mention tUi advertisement 
THE BURR INDEX CO., Sole Mfgrs. HARTFORD, CONN 



7 P-K 5 

8 B x P ch 



H-H 1 
K x B 



It would have been a shade better to play K— 
R sq. This would, however, been a loss equally, 
as white would have proceeded with Kt — Kt 5, P 
— K Kt 3 best, Q— B 3, etc. 



, Kt— Kt 5 ch 



K-Kt 3 



On K— Kt sq, follows the familiar O- 
Black can hold out for some time bv R- 



R 5. altho 

K sq. 



10 Q-Kt t P— K B 4 

11 Q-Kt 3 (J-Qi 

13 Q — R 4 and wins, as with this move Mr. 
Pillsbury electrified the assembled plavers by an- 
nouncing mate in ei^ht moves. The modus 
operandi in seven moves is as follows after Black 
as his last reply plays B x K P: 



13 P x B 
M >} x R 
ij Q-R 7 ch 
ii5 P— R 4 ch 

17 Q x P ch 

18 Q x Kt mate. 



R-Rsq 
P-B5 
K x Kt 
K-Kt 5 
Kt-Kt 3 
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The only imperfection in the announcement 
was that it is susceptible of demonstration in one 
move less, as above given. Instead of 17 Q x P 
ch, Mr. Pillsbury had probably in his mind's eye 
17 P— B 3 ch, which would nave made the ei^ht 
moves.— Score and Comments from The Times, 
Philadelphia. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

MORE BRITISH REVERSES. 

THE seriousness of the British situation in South Africa is 
now universally admitted. The news that Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener are to be sent to the front is taken as a con- 
firmation of the gravest views, for these two generals are consid- 
ered the best that England can send. Lord Wolseley being rather 
old for active field service. The measures now being taken to 
double the British force in South Africa are accepted as further 
confirmation. The force already there, deducting the losses 
(over 7,500), number about 75,000 men ; nearly 20,000 are on the 
way or embarking, and orders issued this week will add 50,000 
more. To offset this comes the news that the northern part of 
Cape Colony is practically in rebellion, menacing General 
Methuen's line of communication and placing bis whole force in 
peril. 

With all three of the advancing British columns repulsed in 
their first serious encounters — and that, too, before setting foot on 
Boer soil — the British campaign seems to have been brought to a 
sudden and unexpected standstill. " Since the days of the Indian 
mutiny," says the London Times, "the nation has not been con- 
fronted with so painful and anxious a situation ; plainly General 
Buller's advance is paralyzed for the moment as completely as 
Lord Methuen's and General Gatacre's. . . . We are fighting 
not merely for supremacy in South Africa, "continues The Times, 
" but for our position as a great power ; we know we have miscal- 
culated the strength of our foe, and we are resolved to make that 
miscalculation good. " The press of the Continent, especially in 
France and Russia, profess to believe that the British reverses are 
such a revelation of England's weakness that no great power will 
ever again regard her threats seriously. 

What surprises not a few is the readiness with which the British 
forces seem to march into the Boer traps, and questions are heard 
on all sides as to the whereabouts of the British scouts, or 
whether there are any. The Boer leaders, admits the London 



Standard, "have shown themselves able to give our generals 
useful, but expensive, lessons in modern tactics." Some of the 
American papers recall, in contrast, the closing campaign of our 
Civil War, when Grant and Lee each seemed to divine the other's 
plans and took steps to foil them almost as soon as they were 
formed. No one seems willing, in the face of the recent sur- 
prising developments, to predict when the struggle will end. 

Despite the gloomy outlook, however, and despite the increas- 
ing probability that the war will cost England millions of dollars 
and the lives of a great number of her best troops, no hint of a 
halt is heard. The Westminster Gazette, which actively op- 
posed the war beforo it began, now says : "We are bound to carry 
the campaign to a 
successful issue ; the 
reckoning with the 
Government will 
come later. " 

Mass-meetings are 
reported in Dublin 
and other places in 
Ireland to express 
sympathy with the 
cause of the Boers. 

The Freeman's 
Journal (Dublin), 
so the cable reports, 
publishes a scathing 
editorial on Mr. 
Chamberlain's ca- 
reer, apropos of bis 
visit last week to Ire- 
land to receive the 
degree of LL.D., 
entitling the article, 
"Iscariot, LL.D." 
The Irish World 
(New York) says of 
England 's reverses : 
" While she is thus 

checked on all sides, the civilized world rejoices over the multiply- 
ing signs that her career of plundering is drawing to a close. " In 
this country sympathy does not seem to be very demonstrative 
either with Boer or Briton. Senator Mason's resolution in Congress 
expressing sympathy with the Boers seems unlikely to eventuate 
even in a debate. The Afrikander members of the Cape Colony 
Parliament have issued an appeal to the American people through 
Mr. George W. Van Siclen, of 141 Broadway, New York, asking for 
funds to provide for the Boer wounded, widows, and orphans; 
but it io too early as yet to determine whether any considerable 
response will be received. The hospital ship Maine has been 
provided for the British wounded by American women. 

Britain Tastes the Common Ct p.—" The British people have 
to taste merely of the cup which has been lifted to the lips of most 
other nations during the generations in which they have been able 
to abstain from war. There is no such bitterness as France had 
to choke down at Sedan, nor Austria after either Solferino or 
Sadowa. It is not such even as sent tears to Italian eyes when 
the barbaric Negus was the cupbearer at Adowa. It is no such 
humiliation as we tasted after Bull Run. It is almost precisely 
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such a draft as Russia found in the Balkans, which the 'under- 
estimated ' Turk kept her a year in crossing. It is the cup of the 
fortune of war. It is not lethally poisonous. It is sometimes 
even excellently tonic in its effects. Britons have taken it before, 
tho so long ago that they have forgotten the taste. As they re- 
call it they will recall the way of taking it like men." — The New 
York Press. 

It is Sobering. — "Just at present, of course, the chief effect of 
the British disasters and the mourning spread throughout the 

kingdom is to make 
army and country 
fight harder than 
ever until peace be 
conquered. But in 
the future, the ter- 
rible memories of 
this year can not but 
restrain the public 
men who have talked 
so lightly about war, 
and help permanent- 
ly to discredit the 
'new diplomacy. ' 
Mr. Chamberlain 
said in Parliament 
that he really meant 
to accept Kruger's 
offers about the fran- 
chise, and thought 
he had done so. Sir 
Edward Clarke's re- 
tort was crushing : 
'You intended to ac- 
cept, and avert war, 
yet you did not draw 

up your note so as to make your meaning clear ; and when you found 
that the Boers did not understand you to accept, you did not lift a 
finger or telegraph a word to clear up the matter ! ' It is safe to 
say that we shall not again see such incredible carelessness (or 
effrontery), with war hinging on it. The thousands of dead and 
maimed and captured British soldiers will make the next colonial 
secretary sure that his meaning is written clear, and that it is 
clearly against war. We did not really need the reminder, but 
the South African battles furnish it, that the old proverb is still 
true — 'War is a spark dropped in the Devil's tinder-box.' " — The 
New York Evening Post. 

Is It Worth the Price ? — " England has already lost nearly 
5,000 men, and it is estimated that the war will cost at least $200,- 
000,000. That is more than the entire Transvaal is worth as a 
national possession, for the gold-mines and most other sources of 
wealth in the country are private property. Moreover, the posi- 
tion of the entire empire has been endangered. If Menelik should 
take the field with all the available British regular forces tied up 
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in South Africa, and even the militia drawn upon, and if Russia 
should stir up trouble on the Indian frontier, England's position 
would be more perilous than it has been since Waterloo. And 
all this trouble has been utterly unnecessary. Three months ago 
England's position seemed unassailable. Never had the British 
empire appeared so majestic or so formidable. There was no 
power or coalition of powers in Europe that would have ventured 
to attack it. And this condition could have been maintained in- 
definitely. England's security could be threatened by none but 
England herself. If the course of this war could have been fore- 
seen, what would the English people have said to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's management of the negotiations that led up to it?" — The 
Philadelphia North American. 

British Empire at Stake. — "It is true that, as the London 
papers are saying, not merely South Africa, but the world-wide 
British empire is at stake. Perhaps that fact was not realized as 
clearly before the war as it is now. At the present time it is seen 
by all as clearly as the noonday sun. If Great Britain were de- 
feated by the Boers she would be driven out of South Africa alto- 
gether. And what then ? Why, she would be a third-rate power. 
India would be lost in a twinkling. The United States of Aus- 
tralia and the Do- 
minion of Canada 
would probably 
reckon further con- 
nection with her a 
source of weakness 
and peril rather 
than of safety and 
strength. And the 
greatest and most 
beneficent empire 
the world has ever 
seen would become 
a thing of the past. 
That is the tremen- 
dous realization that 
now dawns upon the 
British mind. That 
it is which prompts 
the calling out of the 
reserves, and which 
impels even the bit- 
terest foes of the 
Government to say, 
'We are bound to 
carry the campaign 
to a successful is- 
sue. ' But it may be that just one ante-bellum prophecy will 
be fulfilled. That is Mr. Kruger's threat that he would make 
Great Britain pay for the Boer states a ' price that would stagger 
humanity.'" — The New York Tribune. 

Where the Boers are Weak.— "The real vital factor in the 
campaign is time, provided, of course, that, as time goes on, the 
English can prevent the Boers of Cape Colony and the natives 
both there and in the other British possessions from rising in 
revolt. Assuming this latter success, each added day of cam- 
paigning sensibly weakens the resisting strength of the Boers. 
They have every available man in the field, and decimated ranks 
can not be filled up by recruits from within their own territory. 
All industries are paralyzed within the two republics, their gov- 
ernments using, without the possibility of replenishment, the sup- 
plies that have been laid up in the past. There must be an end 
to this, and if the English adopt the policy that General Grant 
followed when appointed to the command of our armies operating 
against Richmond, of simply exhausting the enemy by continu- 
ous conflicts, even tho these are disproportionately costly to the 
aggressor, the Boers will be compelled before a great while to 
yield, because of the impossibility of replenishing their exhausted 
military supplies and of making good on their fighting line the 
men killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. This is a most unsat- 
isfactory form of warfare to carry on, but in our own case we dis- 
covered that, expensive as it might be in the sacrifice of life and 
treasure, it was better than indefinitely prolonging an apparently 
doubtful contention. " — The Boston Herald. 

The American Scout. — "Colonel Cody's views as to the scout- 
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ing methods of the British army are shared by most American 
officers who have seen service on the frontier. . . . The Ameri- 
can army in the Philippines has been fighting an enemy that 
knew the country thoroughly, but it has driven them from their 
strongholds and has scattered their organized force. Not once 
have the American troops been surprised, and, altho they have 
been several times attacked in front and rear, not once have they 
been caught in a trap or an ambuscade. The American idea of 
employing men as scouts who have a thorough knowledge of 
military affairs was developed during our Civil War, and in the 
later Indian campaigns. In the first year of the Civil War mis- 
takes were made through the non-employment of scouts, through 
negligence in the use of reconnoitering parties to develop the 
position of the enemy, and through the use of incompetent guides, 
who, while they had knowledge of roads and river crossings, had 
no military sense whatever. Out of this experience came the 
system of thoroughly scouting and reconnoitering the territory 
between the army and the enemy. Many British officers have 
seen the advantage of the system, but apparently it has not been 
adopted by General Buller or his subordinates. " — The Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 



THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF CHRISTMAS. 

WHILE the poets and preachers are finding new and beauti- 
ful ideas in the Christmas- time commemoration, the great 
world of business, war, and politics seems likely to pass it by 
with little heed. Our troops in the Philippines appear to be des- 
tined to celebrate the day by chasing the Tagals up and down 
the mountain-sides of northern Luzon, without a stocking to a 
regiment that would hold a Christmas present, and with a few 
handfuls of rice and hardtack to do duty for turkey and plum- 
pudding. About three thousand British soldiers will fulfil Secre- 
tary Chamberlain's prophecy and "eat their Christmas dinner in 
Pretoria," but it will be, as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat puts it. 
"under circumstances qiute different from those expected for the 
festivities." The prosperity in the business world, however, will 
make the holiday a happier one in most American homes than it 
has been for many a long year, especially in the humble homes 
of the New England mill towns, where the prosperity has just 
reached the employees in the form of advanced wages. The re- 
cent "slump" in Wall Street causes the New York Times tore- 
mark that some of the victims " will approach the bird with 
harassing preoccupations and under a nervous strain that is sim- 
ply fatal to gustatory enjoyment. But, " continues The Times, 

" it must be evident to every observing person that these troubles 
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of the Street are strictly limited to the local field of speculation. 
So long as the railroads of the country continue to increase their 
earnings and their dividends in their present flagrant and shame- 
less manner, and so long as the mills hum and wages rise, there is 
no reason why folks 
who are not engaged in 
speculation should walk 
the floor nights. The 
country is simply riot- 
ing in prosperity. That 
is a fundamental fact. 
There is a world of 
comfort in it." 

Yet the Christmas 
idea is coming more 
and more to mean the 
giving of comforts 
rather than the getting 
and enjoyment of them . 
This is brought to mind 
by a recommendation 
given out by John W. 
Keller, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Chari- 
ties of New York City, 
in which he urges that 
Christmas be made a 
time of open-handed 
charity to the poor. He 
says, in part : 

"Christmas charity may be indiscriminate without being harm- 
ful. As a general proposition, indiscriminate giving undoubtedly 
doe'sMnjury to the community ; but at Christmas-time there is a 
spirit in the air that makes it possible for even the worthless 
among the needy to receive gifts without injury to themselves. 
The acceptance of a Christmas gift leaves the recipient more 
kindly disposed toward the rest cf the world and better satisfied 
with himself. Christmas charity elevates its recipient as well as 
its bestower. Each becomes the better for it. Left to himself at 
this season of general rejoicing, a man becomes bitter ; and if any 
criminal instincts lie dormant in him nothing will so quickly bring 
them to life as to feel himself cold and hungry and neglected 
when other people are making merry. ... It has long ago been 
said that a bad man or a bad woman is never quite so bad when 
his or her stomach is full and there is a blazing hearth as when 
the larder is empty and the grate is cold. Somehow, crime — that 
is, petty, vicious, low crime, the crime that is most general and 
most degrading to society — does not flourish so well when the 
people are comfortable as when they lack comfort. All experi- 
ence teaches that we may give on Christmas with a free hand and 
an open heart, and close our ears to the remonstrances of the 
sociological students 

" It would be a liberal education to many of our good people to 
go among the poor — even the depraved poor if you will — on 
Christmas Day. They will observe that the influence of the occa- 
sion is almost as strong, if not a little stronger, than it is with 
those who eat their Christmas dinners in well-ordered, luxuriously 
furnished dining-rooms, where the winter's sun pours through the 
windows and is reflected in cut glass and burnished silver. The 
station-house blotter — that church register of the congested dis- 
tricts — will bear out this statement. It will be seen that on 
Christmas day there are fewer arrests for violence than on any 
other day of the year. But by all means, where such a thing is 
possible, give what money will buy. rather than money itself. 
There can be no such Christmas gift in all the world as the pay- 
ment of the back rent for a distressed family that must face a 
night on the street with bag and baggage except for such aid. 
Add to this a big hamper of good, healthy, nourishing food, with 
a few luxuries thrown in, a warm frock for the mother and babies, 
and perhaps an old suit of clothes for the father : put enough coal 
in the cellar to keep the family warm for a few weeks, and you 
have followed the teaching of the Master, whose tenderest thought 
was for the poor. " 

The New York Journal, in which Commissioner Keller's rec- 
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oramendation appears, believes that the spread of Christmas ob- 
servance, with its gentle reminder of human brotherhood, "is the 
forerunner of the federation of the world. " It says : 

"Is it not a miracle that such a festival should have survived 
through so many ages and so many revolutions ? Every nation 
in Europe or America is young compared with this ancient holi- 
day. The peoples of antiquity died, and most of their customs 
and traditions died with them, but this they passed on to their 
successors. The barbarians fought, reveled, massacred, and were 
massacred ; Goth and Vandal, Alan, Burgundian, and Lombard 
trampled the arena of history, but somehow this exquisite flower 
of religion, humanity, and poetry was always spared and handed 
on, ever fresher and more beautiful, from century to century. 
Beginning in a corner of the Levant, Christmas has spread over 
the whole world. It is the one universal holiday of Christian 
mankind — Christian not merely in the theological sense, but in 
the sense of a common civilization, regardless of individual be- 
liefs. It has had a curious power of associating itself with ex- 
tremes of climate. Originating in a land of endless summer, its 
earliest symbol was the palm. Then, adopted by northern races, 
it became identified with snowy roofs, with crackling fires, with 
reindeer and Santa Claus going down wide-mouthed chimneys. 



nations of the earth come together on one day as brothers, will 
they not eventually realize the incongruity of flying at each' 
other's throats the next? Christmas once a year as a universal 
festival, celebrated on the Arctic ice floes and in the Brazilian 
jungles, is a glorious thing, but the spirit of Christmas pervading 
three hundred and sixty-five days would be more glorious. The 
world has almost attained the one — how long must it wait before 
it attains the other?" 



A BLOCKADE OF LAKE SHIPPING. 

THE sum of half a million dollars or more, it is computed, 
was lost during the season just closed on the Great Lakes 
by two blockades in the St. Mary's River, the outlet of Lake 
Superior. The second blockade, shown in the accompanying 
illustration from The Marine Review, was caused by two steam- 
ers racing for the entrance to a narrow cut where there was pas- 
sage-room for only one — like two railroad trains racing for the 
same switch — with the natural result that both steamers went 
aground. Another result was that one hundred and fifty or more 




THE BLOCKADED LAKE ELEIT. 



Now it is ceasing to belong to any climate, and is taking posses- 
sion of all. We can hardly say that 'a green Christmas makes a 
fat churchyard ' when Australasia, South America, and Africa 
celebrate Christmas in summer. The snow, the evergreens, and 
Santa Claus with his fur coat and reindeer are still the Christmas 
features of the North, but the day is not limited by any such local 
accessions. 

" Christmas is the forerunner of the federation of the world. 
Since the confusion of tongues at Babel there has been no such 
universal solvent. It gives the common touch of humanity that 
unites all nations. Where a government brings twenty, forty, or 
a hundred million people into mutual relations, the observance of 
this day brings a thousand millions. More people look forward 
to Christmas now than ever did at any former period of the 
world's history. Wherever European civilization goes the cele- 
bration of this gracious festival follows in its train. It has al- 
ready extended over the whole of Europe, North and South 
America, Australasia, the islands of the ocean, the greater part 
of Asia, and much of Africa. Only China, Central Asia, and 
Darkest Africa remain untouched by its influences, and a few 
years will bring them in. Then Christmas will indeed be a truce 
of God, when the whole world will suspend its wrangling and 
come together in a common festival of good will. Is it too much 
to hope that this annual communion of spirit may have some 
effect on human conduct in the rest of the year? When all the 



big ships in the closing hours of the season, carrying freights at 
highly profitable figures, at a time when every minule counted, 
had to tie up and wait until the too impatient captains succeeded 
in again floating their craft. The editor of The Marine Review 
says that Congress will probably be asked to take action during 
the present session to prevent the recurrence of such an "acci- 
dent." The picture of the blockaded steamers, the temper of 
whose captains can be better imagined than described, was taken 
on Thanksgiving l>ay. 



A Break In the Silver Ranks.— The news that the 
gold -standard bill which was passed by the House this week would 
l>e supported by a number of Democrats (most of them from New 
York and the rest from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Massa- 
chusetts), and by one Republican from Iowa who has hitherto fa- 
vored silver, has called out some comments from the Republican 
and Gold Democratic press. The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
declares that the Congressmen in question "have done a manly, 
honest, and highly creditable act." Men with political ambitions 
must make great sacrifices in breaking away from their party, says 
the Providence Journal (Ind), and "in the circumstances their 
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honesty and bravery are unusually commendable. " " Heaven be 
thanked," exclaims the Newark Evening News (Ind.), "that 
such rules of action as govern Richard Croker and his intellectual 
tatterdemalions do not inspire all Democrats even in this day of the 
party degeneracy." The New York World (Ind. Dem.) believes 
that this "will mean the beginning of the end of this nightmare of 
the money question." The Baltimore News (Ind. Dem.) thinks 
this defection only one indication of a general trend, and says that 
"the Democratic Party is put in a much worse 'hole ' over the 
currency matter by the energetic action of the Republicans than 
it could possibly have been put by a policy of shilly-shallying. " 
The New York Evening Post (Ind.), too, thinks that the Demo- 
cratic Party is disintegrating, and considers it " a great misfortune 
tor the country, since a strong opposition is a necessity to the best 
working of our governmental system." 

Pew silver papers comment on the matter* The Washington 
Times (Dem.) says: "The spectacle of this assault upon one of 
the cardinal points of Democratic doctrine by Representatives in 
Congress who were elected to it as, and claim to be, Democrats 
is an unhappy one ; but it carries a fresh lesson to the leaders of 
the organization which they should not ignore. It is evident 
that, on the basis of the situation as it exists to-day, something 
besides the money issue will be required if Democratic success 
anywhere in the East is to be hoped for in 1900. " 



CHINA AS AN INDUSTRIAL MENACE. 

MR. JOHN P YOUNG, managing editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, who has had close observation of Califor- 
nia's Chinese residents for thirty years, thinks that the commer- 
cial future to which the plunderers of China are looking forward 
may not prove so rosy as they anticipate Indeed, he predicts 
that China's population of 400,000,000, when awakened and intro- 
duced to Western civilization, instead of clamoring for European 
and American products, will begin to produce these articles them- 
selves, not for their own use, but for us. and at such ruinous 
prices that the labor market of the world will suffer a terrible 
blow. To show that he is not alone in this view, he quotes the 
following paragraph from a recent number of Uradstreel' s : 

"When the vast natural riches of the empire are systematically 
developed by foreign capital the other side of China's trade ex- 
tension may become perceptible. It is, for instance, claimed that 
the iron and coal deposits of China are the greatest in the known 
world; the supply of labor is undoubtedly a vast one; and it 
needs but little prophetic acumen to point out that some day 
China will figure as a great competitor in many lines of indus 
tries in the markets of the world " 

Many who are expecting great things from China's trade will 
be surprised at Mr. Young's belief that the Chinaman will never 
buy Western products. For proof he points to the Chinese who 
have lived in the United States, surrounded by Western products, 
for fifty years. He says (in The Forum) ; 

"Here, if anywhere, we might suppose, would be found evi 
dence of the possibility of impressing the Chinese with the superi- 
ority of Western habits. But there is no more striking feature in 
the life of the chief city of California than the utter unsuscepti 
bility of the Chinese to their new environment. They do not alter 
their mode of life in the slightest degree. They wear the same 
dress, eat the same food, amuse themselves in the same fashion, 
and exhibit the same parsimony met with in the overpopulated 
provinces of China, where over five hundred inhabitants are 
crowded into a square mile of territory 

"The logical inference from this state of affairs is, that the 
Chinese can not be induced to adopt Western habits This infer 
ence receives ample support when the investigator pushes the 
inquiry and endeavors to ascertain the views of the Chinese them 
selves. Thirty years of more or less familiarity with California's 
Chinese of all degrees, from the merchant to the man who hires 
himself out as a domestic, has convinced me that they one and all 



look with contempt upon Western achievements ; and even when 
compelled to employ the conveniences created by the ingenuity 
of Americans and Europeans, they regard them either as a neces- 
sary evil or as something to be made use of in exploiting the peo- 
ple among whom they live. But more significant than anything 
else is their intense clannishness. The few products of Western 
origin consumed by the Chinese in San Francisco and in the other 
cities and towns of the State of California are invariably bought 
from Chinese. Such a thing as Europeans or Americans manu- 
facturing for Chinese consumption is never thought of; and if the 
idea ever did occur it would be speedily abandoned, because if 
the article was one which this curious people really desired they 
would turn to and make it themselves 

"To ignore facts such as these, and persistently to assume that 
what fifty years of Western environment has been unable to ac- 
complish in California will be effected in the twinkling of an eye 
in China by simply making it possible to get at the Chinese, is 
absurd. There is every reason to believe that the causes which 
produce the remarkable results noticed in California will operate 
with much more power in China. If after fifty years of residence 
in California the Chinese and their descendants in that State 
adhere to their conventional dress and habits as closely as tho 
such a course were dictated by religion, why should we suppose 
that the four hundred millions of their countrymen at tome would 
act differently?" 

China is undoubtedly a ccuntry of vast resources, admits Mr. 
Young Baron Richtofen. the celebrated geologist, estimates 
that China has a coal-field covering 400.000 square miles waiting 
for the miner. Other minerals are to be found in plenty. The 
valley of the Yangtse River is the richest soil on the face of the 
earth, where three crops are gathered every year from the same 
land. The Chinese are thrifty farmers, too. Professor Garrett 
has found that in the United States the densest population that 
can be supported by agriculture is forty five persons to the square 
mile. China is an agricultural country, yet the most thinly set- 
tled of its eighteen provinces supports sixty-five to the square 
mile. Lest this estimate should seem large Mr. Young cites 
Szechuan, with 406 to the square mile. Hupeh with 473, Anhwei 
with 425, Shantung with 557. and Fuhkien with 574 China's 
greatest product and resource, therefore. Mr Young argues, is 
labor. That is what we will have to reckon with when we have 
succeeded in opening the country to our exploitation. And it will 
not be unskilful labor, either. Says Mr. Young : 

"The availability of Chinese labor for manufacturing purposes 
will not be seriously questioned by any one who has seen the sue 
cess achieved by this people in such industries as that of sboe- 
making by machinery, the fashioning of men's and women's gar- 
ments of all kinds — in fact, in every industry which a jealous 
community like that of San Francisco has permitted them openly 
to pursue It would be absurd to assume that what has been 
accomplished in an American city by the Chinese can not be imi- 
tated by them in China. Herein lies the menace to the West. 
It is the knowledge of Chinese adaptability 'hat makes it ques- 
tionable whether the introduction of Western habits into the em 
pire will not result in a setback to our civilization. It may be 
possible for the extremists, who accept without cavil the doctrine 
that overproduction is impossible, to view with equanimity the 
opening of coal measures whose area has been estimated by Baron 
Richtofen, the celebrated geologist, at 400.000 square miles, and 
the development of stores of iron, rivaling in abundance and 
richness those of the United States; but the practical man, who 
merely takes account of the periodic depressions which result from 
the glut of goods in the markets of the world, may think differ- 
ently The workers of Europe and the United States may not 
take kindly to the prospect of China's vast stores of mineral 
wealth being convened by Chinese into finished articles for con- 
sumption in the Western world 

"On the whole, in spite of the weight of contrary opinion, it 
may be safely predicted that the opening of China to the trade of 
the world will not be followed by the results which are so confi- 
dently expected by people who have surplus products that they 
are anxious to dispose of at a profit. Instead, the effect of the 
opening and awakening will probably be to bring disaster upon 
Western industrialism, unless a barrier can be interposed to the 
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competition of a race whose most striking characteristic is the 
entire absence of those desires and aspirations which Americans 
and Europeans strive to gratify. This notable peculiarity, at 
this stage of the world's development, may give the Chinese an 
overwhelming advantage in the struggle for existence, and com- 
pel the Western working classes to abandon their ideals. " 




GENERAL LEONARD WOOU 



GENERAL LEONARD WOOD FOR GOVERNOR 
OF CUBA. 

\] OTHINU but commendation is heard for the President's 
*■ ' choice of Gen. Leonard Wood to succeed Gen. John R. 
Brooke as military governor of Cuba. Even the bitterest opposi- 
tion papers admit that the President has done well this time. The 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) says that "to this appointment 
everybody who has any knowledge of the condition of affairs in 

the island must 
give a hearty as- 
sent." and the New 
Orleans Picayune 
(Dem.) says that 
in promoting Gen- 
eral Wood the Pres- 
ident "has made 
at least one ap- 
pointment that the 
entire American 
people will a p - 
prove." The Re- 
publican press are 
no less enthusias- 
tic. The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) re- 
joices that "the 
croakers who are 

sure that 'our new obligations' is only a term to cloak a Re- 
publican riot in colonial spoils will find little comfort in the 
appointment," and the Columbus Dispatch (Ind. Rep.) remarks 
that if the report be true that some of the army officers have taken 
General Wood's rapid advancement as an affront, so much the 
worse for them. The Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.) 
says that "instead of complaining of General Wood's rapid ad- 
vancement, other officers ought to congratulate themselves that 
merit can sometimes get ahead, and try to take advantage of their 
opportunities themselves. " 

When an Associated Press reporter gave General Wood an op- 
portunity a few days ago to talk to the newspaper readers all over 
the country about bis plans for Cuba, he simply said : " My policy 
in Cuba will be to give the people of Cuba just as good a govern- 
ment for their own welfare as I can." The cabled comments of 
the Havana press fail to show much disposition either to com- 
mend or to censure the appointment, but a despatch to the New 
York Sun from Santiago says that the Cubans there "are free in 
their expressions of enthusiastic approval." General Wood's 
success in overcoming disease and disorder in the province of 
Santiago, and his able and efficient measures of reconstruction 
are already well known, but his new appointment gives them a 
fresh interest and nearly every newspaper takes occasion to re- 
view them again. Almost like a parting testimonial to General 
Wood's heart-winning administration of his province comes the 
news that the mayor of Tunis, in the district of Holguin, "who 
was formerly a rabid Cuban politician, " has voluntarily disclosed 
the location of three effective field-guns, ten thousand rifles, and 
a large amount of ammunition, which he has surrendered to the 
Americans. The mayor said that he had "become convinced 
that the possession of these arms by the Cubans was a source of 
danger." If General Wood can now get the rest of the "rabid 
Cuban politicians" into the same frame of mind, it is remarked. 



there need be no more fears about the island's future. A typical 
example of the current comments on the new military governor is 
the following one from the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) : 

"Taken altogether, it is likely that Major-General Leonard 
Wood will prove to be the most enduring figure of the Spanish- 
American war. 

"Two years ago Leonard Wood was an unpretentious army 
surgeon, unknown to the public and without apparent special 
ability. Thus he might have passed through life, had he not 
taken advantage of a declaration of war to undertake the organi- 
zation of a 'Wild Bill' attachment to the volunteer army, of which 
he was to be colonel, with Theodore Roosevelt as his lieutenant. 
The novelty of the aggregation attracted attention, and the brav- 
ery of the men under fire aroused the enthusiasm of the people. 
The result was glory for the Rough Riders, a brigadier general- 
ship for the colonel and a governorship for the lieutenant-colonel. 

"But the true value of Wood was yet to be tested. The con- 
quest of new territory imposed civil duties upon military officers. 
While other officers blundered along in applying military methods 
to civil affairs, the success of General Wood as a harmonizer of 
antagonistic elements became marked. Altho an American born 
and bred, he evinced a thorough intuition of Cuban character. 
Questions of police, of sanitation, of finance, of municipal gov- 
ernment, and of political economy generally found the instant 
solution which could only be expected from an expert. The 
Cubans were enthusiastic in having found a friend in the army 
of invaders ; the Americans were gratified to find in one of their 
number a man who was equal to any emergency. 

"The man who, under such circumstances, could secure success 
is no ordinary figure. Dewey had a superior naval force at 
Manila; Shafter had a strong army at San Juan; Schley was 
matched in an even game by Cervera ; but Wood had insidious 
enemies which even accomplished statesmen have not been able 
to cope with. Seven hundred years of English rule in Ireland 
finds the people of that country as adverse and bitter as ever, and 
so on reference might be made toother nations. But Wood is 
the choice of the Cuban people themselves. He has studied their 
wants and understands them, and he is the man of all men who 
should have control of the island during its constitutional conven- 
tion period." 



DISQUIET AMONG THE TRUSTS. 

IT was widely noticed that the "slump" in the stock market 
last week affected the "industrials," or trust stocks, much 
more than the others, and the economic writers of the press have 
made many conjectures to account for it. The trust stocks were 
"temporarily and slightly unsettled," says BradstreeV s, by the 
Supreme Court decision (considered in these columns last week) ; 
but found "more tangible reason for alarm in the portion of the 
President's message which related to trusts and combinations of 
a monopolistic nature. " Whatever the cause, it is nowhere denied 
that "the state of the trust securities," as the Springfield Repub- 
lican says, " is not what it was " ; and " the market for new securi- 
ties of this sort," it believes, "has been terribly damaged." The 
following quotations show the highest bids of the year for some 
of the chief trust stocks, as compared with the lowest prices they 
brought on December n. It will be noticed that the average 
price is only about 69, compared with 122 for the year's highest — 
a shrinkage of nearly oi:c half : 

Highest Lowest 
of year. December it. 

American Steel and Wire 72 37 

American Suirar 182 132 

American Tinplate . 20 

American Tobacco 229.15 97 

Brooklyn Transit 137 76*, 

Federal Steel 75 53!.- 

International Paper .' 6S ! ^ 17 

Metropolitan Street Railway 269 1-4 

National Steel . 63 37 

New York Air Brake 230 141 

Republic Steel 33 iS 

Tennessee (V-al and Iron 126 Sj 

United States Leather 47J3 11}? 

In the mean time the tobacco trust, according to newspaper 
report, has evolved a plan for evading the President. Congress, 
and the state legislatures. The federal Government can prevent 
a trust from shipping goods from one State to another, under that 
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section of the federal Constitution giving to Congress control over 
interstate commerce; and any state legislature can prevent a 
trust from doing business within the state borders. The scheme 



A LICK FROM AM UNEXPECTED SOURCE. 

The Trusts : " Why, Bill, I wouldn't a- thought you'd adone it." 

— The Atlanta Journal. 

of the tobacco trust to evade this power of the federal Government 
is thus described by the Indianapolis Sentinel : 

"Owing to the Addystone Pipe Company decision or to antici- 
pations of anti-trust legislation, or some other cause, the trust 
has decided to retire from interstate commerce. It has accord- 
ingly arranged its discount schedule on a basis of sales that can 
not possibly be made, and thereby has cut off jobbers from the 
discounts that they have heretofore enjoyed if they purchased 
direct, as they have been doing. But it has no intent of taking 
away the discount and no intent of driving away its customers. 
It arranges that they may obtain their tobacco at the customary 




A SCENE OVER AT THE ROBERTSFS. 

The Mrs Roberts (in Chorus) "There, I told vou so. If you hadn't 
married those other two you would have been a full-rteUtced Congressman 
by this time.— The Minneapolis Tribune. 

CURRENT 
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rates through an agent resident in New York. It generously 
names an agent who will attend to the customer's business in a 
satisfactory way. He is not an agent of the trust. Of course not. 
He is merely a good man to become agent for the customer and 
look after his transactions with the trust. Incidentally, he lives 
in the same State as the trust, and the trust can sell him all the 
goods it desires without engaging in interstate commerce. When 
sold to him as agent the goods are out of the control of the trust. 
It has nothing to do with them. They belong to the firms repre- 
sented by the agent and he merely ships them their own goods. 
The object of this move is plain to anybody, and it demonstrates 
the necessity of a carefully drawn federal anti-trust law if any 
progress is to be made toward the suppression of trusts. An ar- 
rangement of this kind shuts any State oft! from the possibility of 

Erotecting itself by a state anti-trust law. The whole apparent 
usiness of the trust will be centralized in one State, and it is 
already evident that some of the other Eastern States are ready 
to follow the example of New Jersey and furnish homes for these 
organizations where they may engage in their business of syste- 
matically pillaging the public." 

Whether the trepidation among the trusts is warranted must be 
proved by the progress of events. Several anti-trust bills have 
been introduced in Congress, but serious doubts have been ex- 
pressed whether any of them, if made law, will prove effectual. 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

The British will remember that General Sherman informed them what 
war was several years ago,— The Chicago Record. 

Soon Aguinaldo will have to come within the American lines in order to 
consult with any of his chiefs. — The Chicago Evening Post. 

Every cloud has a silver lining. Every time a Senator or Representative 
dies Congress adjourns for a day. — The Minneapolis Tribune. 

A commission is to be appointed to pass upon the Spanish war claims. It 
is understood that the Democratic Party has a iarge bill to present for 
damages.— The St. Louis Republic. 

President McKinlev calls attention to the fact that Washington lias 
been dead 100 years. Looking at some of our modern rulers, it appears to 
be fully that long — The Chicago Record. 

Where Credit is Due.— If Mr. Roberts has become to some extent a 
national figure he can truthfully say that whatever of prominence he has 
attained he owes to his wives.— The Spokane Spokesman- Rex-iav. 

POOR General Buller! Even if he escapes the sharpshooter's aim and 
whips the Boers, who knows but that he will be presented with a house on 
his return to England f—The Kansas City Journal. 

"Oi'R wars," said the South American, "have one distinct advantage 
over the wars that are waned in other parts of the globe." "What is 
that ?"' he was asked. "When you go to war," he replied, "you make it 
necessary for some other country to be at war. We don't."— The Chicago 
Times- Herald. 




t'NCl.E SAM S ul.li MAN OF THE SKA. 

* he Verdict's prophecy of the result > f an Anglo Saxon Alliance. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 




GEN. LEW WALLACE. 



" BEN HUR " ON THE STAGE. 

A LL who have seen General Lew Wallace's new play agree 
that stagecraft has done its utmost to create a splendid 
dramatic spectacle. Mr. Clement Scott, the English dramatic 
critic, thinks, indeed, that it combines considerable merit as a 
drama with its fine stage effect. He gives the following out- 
line of its shifting 
scenes of splendor 
and Oriental page 
antry (in the New 
York Herald, No- 
vember 30) : 

" Every detail was 
so successfully 
worked out that the 
spectators saw the 
scenes in an Eastern 
story of love and 
hate follow each 
other as naturally as 
tho they beheld the 
son of the house of 
Hur living his life 
before their eyes. 
The world of canvas 
and paint and of the 
cunning artificers, of 
acting and of reality, 
was rolled away as 
tho it were a scroll. 

"From the meeting of the wise men under a starlit sky to the 
dusty arena, with plunging steeds, and then to the groupings of 
the multitude on the Mount of Olives, those who saw and heard 
last night at the Broadway lived in a world ruled by the legion- 
aries of Rome. Why speak of play-houses, of- illusions, and of 
stagecraft, when they all seemed so real, so sentient with life? 

"'Ben Hur ' realized all the expectations of those who planned 
for its success. Descriptions which the author gave were followed 
with absolute fidelity. Archeology was called to the aid of the 
scene-painter and research was the handmaiden of stagecraft. 
Every costume was true to the period which it represented. The 
scenes held the interest unflaggingly from the beginning to the 
end. whether the characters lived in somber vale or beneath a 
dazzling, sunlit sky. The dark interior of the Roman galley, the 
slaves chained to the banks, the din of battle overhead, and then 
the wild rush of the sea, caught the senses and held them en- 
thralled. Then the wild gray waste of ocean, where, clinging to 
wreckage, the Roman tribune swears to confer honor and riches 
upon the young prince of Israel, impressed the beholder with the 
desolation of those who have met disaster on the face of the deep. 
And when the Roman trireme came over that waste of sea. the 
beholder felt the blood tingle with the hope which came to the 
wave tossed ones clinging to the raft for their lives. 

"And the grove of Daphne. It is difficult todescribe its classic 
temples, its maze of trees and carpet of green, and the blue sky 
above it Here was a land of warmth and sunshine, a land peo- 
pled by those who knew no season but the summer-lime, and sang 
no songs but those of Arcady. The Oriental splendor of the tent 
in the garden of palms and the soft witchery of that moonlight 
scene upon the lake transported one in imagination to the realm 
of long ago 

"The chariot race was more than realistic. It was real The 
spectators were seemingly a part of the throng which sat in the 
great amphitheater at Antioch. The high-spirited horses raced 
as truly as did ever horses in the dust of the hippodrome The 
straining necks, the swiftly moving legs, the foam-flecked breasts 
were no illusions of the sense. The rocking chariots, the wind- 
blown garments of the charioteers, the rumbling of the wheels, 
the clouds of dust caused those who witnessed that race to lean 
forward and almost to cry out with the multitude. The breaking 
of an axle, the loss of a wheel, the fall and ruin of Messala. 
amazed and enthralled Then when Ben Hur. driver, had won. 



and the populace lifted up a tumultuous cry. those who were in 
the theater seats joined in the cheers 

"And scenic art surpassed itself when the Vale of Hinnom 
faded away, and the Mount of Olives appeared to the sight, fair 
and filled with sunshine. Skill and stagecraft had done their 
part, and they had achieved a merited success ... 

"Such stage management is a credit to any country. In 
America you know how to rehearse a play and never allow it to 
be produced until it is ready. At home many of cur first per- 
formances are indifferent dress rehearsals. 

" You will want to hear something of the acting On the whole, 
it was disappointing. The old school and the young, or new 
school, came, of course, into conflict. The old school, accord- 
ingly, and in the majority of instances, overacted , the young 
school as conscientiously underacted. What the modern and nat- 
ural actor does not understand is that there are certain plays that 
require a new style and method " 

The Commercial Advertiser, after speaking of the success of 
the play as a spectacle, says of the leading actor : 

"The principal burden, of course, fell on Edward Morgan, for 
Ben Hur is on the stage most of the time, and is the center of 
what really dramatic interest exists. Mr. Morgan, who, in the 
general opinion, and in ours, is. on the whole, the best male 
actor of his years in America, showed that in some important 
directions he is improving rapidly, and, altho he has some clear 
faults still, and misses some opportunities, he gave the essentials 
of his character very attractively. The dominating traits of 
young Hur— eager, good, sad. stedfast, warlike, spiritual— stood 
out in Mr. Morgan's face and bearing always, sometimes exqui- 
sitely. Perhaps the best feature of his performance was the weary 
and gentle goodness that crossed his face from the beginning of 
the second act to the end of the play. This did much to retain in 
the drama the spiritual meaning of the novel." 

The New York Times says : 

"One word as to the treatment of the religious side of this 
story. Deft and careful as it is, it will undoubtedly shock many 
persons. The scene on the Mount of Olives might at least have 
been spared. But 
reverence for sacred 
things is much rarer 
than it used to be. 
There is, of course, 
no attempt made to 
actually portray the 
Redeemer. 

" Dramatically the 
piece rises above the 
level of ordinary 
melodrama in only 
two or three scenes, 
including the last, 
or the next to the 
last, for no words 
are spoken in the 
concluding tableau, 
in which the choris- 
ters sing the ' Nunc 
Dimittis. ' 

"The best of all 
the acting is done 
by Mary Shaw as 
Amrah. Sheiselo- 
quent and forcible, and makes every word of her share of the 
text tell. " 

Mr. William Winter (in the New York Tribune) after com- 
paring the play and the novel, and remarking that the weird 
mysterious atmosphere of the story can not be successfully repro- 
duced on the stage, says : 

"Mr. William Young has made a spectacle play, neither better 
nor worse than various old semi-religious dramas — such as 'The 
Christian Martyrs ' — that flourished in the pious and thrifty days 
of Barnum's Museum. In a dramatic sense it is not comparable 
for even a moment with either ' Sardanapalus ' or 'The Last Days 
of Pompeii. ' On the other hand, it excels in scenery. The pic- 




MR. E. J. MORGAN, 

Who takes the title rdle in " Hen Hur 
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tures quite overwhelm the action, and their dazzling opulence will 
amply suffice to bold the public favor. The chariot race alone 
would suffice to win the multitude. This was managed by the 
use of two cars, each drawn by three horses, each team being 
driven on a treadmill, and the two parallel treadmills with their 
spirited steeds in action being backed by a vast panorama of a 
crowded coliseum, stretched over three sides of the stage and 
moved with the swiftness of light. The cheers for this splendid 
stage effect were long and loud, and General Wallace, who was 
called before the curtain, briefly expressed his pleased acceptance 
of the public tribute. 

"There is not a single essentially dramatic situation in the 
piece, but several of its incidents are momentarily effective. An 
ocean of talk could be cut out of it, to great advantage. The 
story is that of the broken friendship between Ben Hur and Mes- 
sa/a, the escape of Ben Hur from the galleys, the rivalry of 
Messala and Ben Hur for the favor of the wanton Egyptian, 
the contest between these rivals in the arena, and Ben Hur's 
ultimate recovery of his home and his relatives, with his implied 
conversion from Judaism to Christianity. It is a languid story 
and it has been languidly told. No attempt is made to develop 
character, and as no exacting situations are provided there is no 
special draft upon dramatic resource in the actors. Mr. E. J. 
Morgan, as Ben Hur, bore the burden of the piece, and bore it 
well." 

There is a tone of raillery in The Evening Post's description 
of the play, but it admits, with Mr. Winter, that its popular suc- 
cess can not be doubted. 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR POETRY. 

CHRISTMAS and the approaching end of the century have 
called out some verses of merit in the American magazines. 
The following (in The Coming Age % December) is by Coletta 
Ryan : 

GREAT CiOD IS NEAR. 

God is trying to speak with me and I am trying to hear ; 
But the angry roar of an angry sea 
* Has told my soul that it is not free ; 

And my strange, imperfect ear 
Has only caught, on the breast of day, 
The strain of a song that is far away,— 
So I sit and listen and humbly pray, 
For God is near. 

God is trying to speak with me and I am trying to hear. 
Away with the gold that is won by death 
Of mind and body. (O Nazareth ! 

O living, breathing tear !) 
Away, away with the realist's hand. 
Away with the tyrants that slave the land. 
For the heart must sing and the stars command. 

(Great God is near.) 
And sooth and comfort the voice of pain, 
Man's Eden must return again. 
And the Christ that suffered must live and reign. 

(Great God is near.) 
And hush and silence the battle's din,— 
And lift forever the mists of sin 
That veil the wealth of the God within. 

(Great God is near.) 
And strive, O strive to be brave and true ; 
The world is dying of me and you 
And the deeds undone that we both might do! 

(Great God is near.) 

The Critic (December) prints a poem by Miss Edith M. Thomas 
from which we quote three stanzas : 

THE CENTUKY TO THE CEN'TCRIKS. 

Yonder the last of thrice ten thousand days. 

Through drift of soft ethereal Hume wide blown, 

On pheenix plumes descends the evening haze. 

And, as from embers and from ashes strown. 

Rose on keen wing the Arabian wonder lone, 

And shaped swift flight to Heliopolis, 

And there did sleep an age-long sleep unknown ; 

So thou, far in the under-world's abyss, 

Shalt slumber unrecalled by prayer or vow from this 

O lapsing Year— of years Imperial Year ! 

Pass in extreme of glory to that bourne. 

We who now mourn thee never mourned thy peer, 

Nor one of thy great race again we mourn : 



Yet— mortals of brief stay !— wo have outworn 

A Century's date, and vale, t ii/c, sigh ; 

While murmurs of like greeting, halt forlorn, 

Faintly, and faintlier from the gulf reply — 

The gulf where thou art fled, with thy dark peers to i.t-J 

O thou our Century, with yet radiant front. 

Candid and fearless their tribunalgreet : 

To question and to answer, was thy wont, 

While on this earth thou held'st a regal seat ; 

For thou hast seen retreat, and stiil retreat. 

Those outposts men had deemed were rixed for aye, - 

Hast seen that none might bind the flying feet 

Which bear world-messengers upon their way — 

That arrows aimed at Truth, do but return to slav '. 



KIPLING AND THE VOICE OF "THE 
HOOLIGAN." 

T ITERATURE and civilization, like the tides, says Mr. 

' Robert Buchanan, appear to advance with periodical and 
partial retrogressions. Every now and then the momentum 
toward a higher life and a higher spiritual ideal seems to be sus- 
pended, and a great "back-wave" toward absolute barbarism 
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temporary Review 
(December) and says 
further : 

"Such a back- 
wave, it appears to 
me, has been at 
work during the last 
few decades, and the 
accompanying phe- 
nomena, in public 
life, in religion, in 
literature, have 
been extraordinary 
enough to fill even a 
fairly philosophical 
mind with some- 
thing like despair. 
Closer contempla- 
tion and profounder 
meditation, how- 
ever, may prove that in all possibility the retrogression is less 
real than superficial, that the advance forward of our civilization 
has only been hampered, not absolutely and finally hindered, and 
that in due time we may become stronger and wiser through the 
very lessons hardly learned during the paintul period of delay. 

" It would be quite beyond the scope of the present article to 
point out in detail the divers ways in which modern society, in 
England particularly, has drifted little by little, and day by day, 
away from those humanitarian traditions which appeared to open 
up to men. in the time of my own boyhood, the prospect of a new 
heaven and a new earth. At that time, the influence of the great 
leaders of modern thought was still felt, both in politics and in 
literature. The gospel of humanity, as expressed in the language 
of poets like Wordsworth and Shelley, and in the deeds of men 
like Wilberforce and Mazzini, had purified the very air men 
breathed ; and down lower, in the humbler spheres of duty and 
human endeavor, humanists like Dickens were translating the 
results of religious aspiration into such simple and happy speech 
as even the lowliest of students could understand. It was a time 
of immense activity in all departments, but its chief characteris- 
tic perhaps was the almost universal dominance, among edu- 
cated men, of the sentiment of philanthropy, of belief in the in- 
herent perfectibility of human nature, as well as of faith in ideals 
which bore at least the semblance of a celestial origin." 

But sentiment has at length quite gone out of fashion, says Mr. 
Buchanan : 

"Thus, while a few despairing thinkers and dreamers have been 
trying vainly to substitute a new ethos for the old religious sanc- 
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tions, the world at large, repudiating the enthusiasm of humanity 
altogether and exchanging it for the worship of physical force 
and commercial success in any and every form, has turned rap- 
turously toward activities which need no sanction whatever, or 
which, at any rate, can be easily sanctified by the wanton will of 
the majority. Men no longer, in the great civic centers at least, 
ask themselves whether a particular course of conduct is right 
or wrong, but whether it is expedient, profitable, and certain of 
clamorous approval. Thanks to the newspaper press — that 
' mighty engine, ' as Mr. Morley calls it, for 'keeping the public 
intelligence on a low level ' — they are fed from day to day with 
hasty news and gossip, and with bogus views of affairs, concocted 
in the interests of the wealthy classes. Ephemeral and empirical 
books of all sorts take the place of serious literature ; so that while 
a great work like Mr. Spencer's 'Justice ' falls still-born from the 
press, a sophistical defense of the status quo like Mr. Balfour's 
' Foundations of Belief ' is read by thousands. The aristocracy, 
impoverished by its own idleness and luxury, rushes wildly to 
join the middle-class in speculations which necessitate new con- 
quests of territory and constant acts of aggression. The mob, 
promised a merry time by the governing classes, just as the old 
Roman mob was deluded by bread and pageants— pattern et cir- 
censes — dances merrily to patriotic war-tunes, while that modern 
monstrosity and anachronism, the conservative workingman, ex- 
changes his birthright of freedom and free thought for a pat on 
the head from any little rump-fed lord that steps his way and 
spouts the platitudes of Cockney patriotism. The Established 
Church, deprived of the conscience which accompanied honest be- 
liefs, supports nearly every infamy of the moment in the name 
of the Christianity which it has long ago shifted quietly over- 
board. There is an universal scramble for plunder, for excite- 
ment, for amusement, for speculation, and above it all the flag of 
a Hooligan imperialism is raised, with the proclamation that it is 
the sole mission of Anglo-Saxon England, forgetful of the task of 
keeping its own drains in order, to expand and extend its boun- 
daries indefinitely, and, again in the name of the Christianity it 
has practically abandoned, to conquer and inherit the earth." 

Mr. Buchanan's sad view of British politics, society, and litera- 
ture is reflected in the following words : 

"Now that Mr. Gladstone has departed, we possess no politi- 
cian, with the single exception of Mr. Morley (whose sanity and 
honesty are unquestionable, tho he lacks, unfortunately, the 
demonic influence), who demands fcr the discussion of public 
affairs any conscientious and unselfish sanction whatever; we 
possess instead a thousand pertinacious counselors, cynics lie 
Lord Salisbury or trimmers like Lord Rosebery, for whom no one 
in his heart of hearts feels the slightest respect. Our fashionable 
society is admittedly so rotten, root and branch, that not even the 
Queen's commanding influence can impart to it the faintest sug- 
gestion of purity or even decency. As for our popular literature, 
it has been in many of its manifestations long past praying for -, 
it has run to seed in fiction of the baser sort, seldom or never with 
all its cleverness touching the quick of human conscience ; but its 
most extraordinary feature at this moment is the exaltation to a 
position of almost unexampled popularity of a writer who in his 
single person adumbrates, I think, all that is most deplorable, all 
that is most retrograde and savage, in the restless and unin- 
structed Hooliganism of the time." 

This high priest of this cult of "Hooliganism" is Rudyard 
Kipling, poet-laureate of the Anglo-Saxon empire. Kipling's 
faith in himself as a poet is a delusion, says Mr. Buchanan ; but 
his faith in the public is no delusion. The Hooligans who form 
the scum and the undercurrent of modern society in every country 
hail him as their prophet. After painfully dissecting Kipling's 
ballads and other poems in the hope of finding some high and 
noble sentiment in them to account for their extraordinary popu- 
larity, and not finding it, Mr. Buchanan concludes that Kipling 
justly reflects the Hooligan taste of an age fed on ephemeral jour- 
nalism, vulgarity, and flippancy. As for Kipling's latest book, 
"Stalky & Co.," Mr. Buchanan's vocabulary fails him in his at- 
tempt to find words strong enough to depict his detestation of the 
story, its characters, diction, and teachings. It is the epic of the 
young Hooligan, sung by the Hooligan prophet to an admiring 
Hooligan public: 



"As I have already said, however, the book can not be repre- 
sented by extracts. The vulgarity, the brutality, the savagery, 
reeks on every page. It may be noted as a minor peculiarity that 
everything, according to our young Hooligans, is 'beastly,' or 
'giddy, ' or 'blooming ' ; adjectives of this sort cropping up every- 
where in their conversation, as in that of the savages of the Lon- 
don slums. And the moral of the book, for, of course, like all 
such banalities, it professes to have a moral, is that out of mate- 
rials like these is fashioned the humanity which is to ennoble and 
preserve our Anglo-Saxon empire! 'India's full of Stalkies, ' 
says the Beetle, ' Cheltenham and Haileybury and Marlborough 
chaps — that we don't know anything about, and the surprises 
will begin when there is really a big row on ! ' " 

"It is no purpose of mine, in the present paper, to touch on 
political questions, except so far as they illustrate the movements 
of that back-wave toward barbarism on which, as I have sug- 
gested, we are now struggling. I write neither as a Banjo- 
imperialist nor as a Little Englander, but simply as a citizen of a 
great nation, who loves his country and would gladly see it hon- 
ored and respected wherever the English tongue is spoken. It 
will scarcely be denied, indeed it is frankly admitted by all par- 
ties, that the Hooligan spirit of patriotism, the fierce and quasi- 
savage militant spirit as expressed in many London newspapers 
and in such literature as the writings of Mr. Kipling, has meas- 
urably lowered the affection and respect once felt for us among 
European nations. Nor will any honest thinker combat the as- 
sertion that we have exhibited lately, in our dealings with other 
nationalities, a greed of gain, a vainglory, a cruelty, and a boast- 
ful indifference to the rights of others, of which in days when the 
old philanthropic spirit was abroad we should simply have been 
incapable. But it is not here, in the region of politics and mili- 
tarism, that I wish to linger. My chief object in writing this 
paper has been to express my sorrow that Hooliganism, not sat- 
isfied with invading our newspapers, should already threaten to 
corrupt the pure springs of our literature. These noisy strains 
and coarse importations from the music-hall should not be heard 
where the fountains of intellectual light and beauty once played, 
where Chaucer and Shakespeare once drank inspiration, and 
where Wordsworth, Hood, and Shelley found messages for the 
yearning hearts of men. Anywhere but there ; anywhere but in 
the speech of those who loved and blest their fellows. And let it 
be remembered that those fountains are not yet dry! Poets and 
dreamers are living yet, to resent the pollution. Only a little 
while ago the one living novelist who inherits the great human 
tradition tore out his very heart, figuratively speaking, in revolt 
against the spirit of savagery and cruelty which is abroad ; tbo 
when Thomas Hardy wrote ' Jude the Obscure,' touching therein 
the very quick of divine pity, only a coarse laugh from the pro- 
fessional critics greeted his protest. Elsewhere, too, there are 
voices, not to be silenced by the clamor of the crowd ; as near as 
our own shores, where Herbert Spencer is still dwelling, as far 
away as South Africa, where Olive Schreiner has sought and 
found human love in the dominion of dreams; and there are 
others, shrinking away in shame from the brazen idols of the 
mart, and praying that this great empire may yet be warned and 
saved. " 



THE "HAPPY ENDING" IN NOVELS. 

IT is said that Charles Darwin, who in early life took a keen 
delight in the depths, the subtleties, and the tempestuous 
climaxes of Shakespeare's tragedies, confessed that with advan- 
cing years nothing in fiction but the novel with a happy ending 
pleased him. It is probable that there are many others like him 
in this respect, altho not everybody is so frank to admit it. A 
writer in Literature (November io) points out that while a large 
class of readers do not object to having their emotions thrilled, 
or stirred, or at the least tickled, they do desire and expect to be 
" quieted down " again before the story ends, so that they may 
sink to their comfortable slumbers with an easeful assurance that 
since they are so comfortable the world is not such a bard place 
after all. The writer says : 

"There is no use in getting angry about the matter; a fully 
developed artistic intelligence ought to take pleasure in tragedy 
as well as in comedy, and we feel instinctively that the tragic 
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pleasure ranks the higher of the two ; but tragedy will never be 
so popular as comedy, and never has been. Literary people, and 
more particularly literary women, are often inclined to take litera- 
ture too seriously , they resent the notion that books should be 
regarded merely as a means of amusement, and they would have 
us approach ambitious works of art in a solemn and almost a sac- 
ramental frame of mind. Yet for many of us, and those not the 
least devoted to literature, the greatest service books can do is to 
soothe rather than to elevate, to help us to forget rather than 
prompt us to remember. We do not always want our nerves 
strung to tragic issues; what we ask, and what we find, is some 
harmless and happy nepenthe And for a long time novelists in- 
stinctively recognized this demand, and established a convention 
in consequence — 'Clarissa Harlowe ' is a superb exception, 'The 
Bride of Lammermoor ' another ; but one may fairly say that up 
till Thackeray's time the novel was the history of a courtship 
ending with marriage. Human nature — or the laws of art — re- 
quired that a story should have an end, and that the end should 
accord with the beginning ; if the conclusion were to be a sad one 
some hint of the final shadow must cloud the book from the first. 
On the other hand, if all were to go well in the last chapter the 
novelist might indulge himself in the blackest gloom at the outset 
— a device familiar to Dickens — on condition that there was always 
discernible some promise of the coming brightness, The story 
with a sad ending — the Clarissa ' type — was quite as well recog- 
nized a form as the other, but it was less agreeable and, there- 
fore, less popular. And so Fielding, Scott, and Dickens worked 
with a tacit understanding that somehow the happy couple were 
to come together in the last chapter. There might be tragedy in 
the incidents, but not in the end, and the atmosphere was always 
pervaded by a sense of the sun either breaking or about to break 
through clouds. " 

To end the story happily, with marriage, is, we are assured, 
just as artistic as to end it unhappily, with death. Marriage is 
not logically as conclusive as death ; but in the consideration of 
all imitative art we must, to a certain extent, suspend our sense 
of logic Moreover, we resent tragedy unless we see it to be in- 
evitable, not dragged in for effect ; and in the hands of a bungler 
it becomes "quite intolerable." 



SHAKESPEARE AND MOLIERE. 

SHAKESPEARE and Moliere are the two names in literature 
that* are bounded by neither race nor age. They belong, 
according to Jules Claretie. to all- world experience. M. Claretie 
recently delivered in London a long and brilliant lecture on the 
great English dramatist and the great French comedist. We 
summarize here the main points of the lecture : 

In order that Shakespeare should be understood and admired 
according to his deserts — that is to say, infinitely, unrestrictedly, 
as the universe itself may be admired — it is essential that he be 
studied in his own tongue. Frankly speaking, to render Shake- 
speare adequately, the French language is lacking in mystery. 
Music alone can convey to us the especial charm, the poetry, and 
the terror, of Shakespeare. Victor Hugo, who cared nothing for 
music (many a poet is no less indifferent than he to the divine 
art) held that a Rossini could doubtless effectively set to music a 
witty and brilliant play like " The Barber of Seville, * but that the 
musical composer face to face with a psychological drama such as 
"Hamlet" can not but recoil, acknowledging his impotence. "I 
can not," said Hugo, "conceive Hamlet figuring as Amleto. 
Amleto would be perfectly ridiculous." 

Not so ridiculous; for I say again, music, the divine and uni- 
versal language which gives speech to the soul, has furnished the 
best interpretation of your incomparable Shakespeare's poetic 
predominance. 

M. Paul Staffer, in his excellent work dealing with Moliere and 
Shakespeare, tells us that about the commencement of the present 
century, John Kemble, the actor, your illustrious fellow coun- 
tryman, came to Paris His comrades of the Comedie Francaise 
entertained him at a banquet. The conversation at table turned 
upon the tragic poets of both nations. With lively eloquence. 



Kemble pointed out that Shakespeare was manifestly superior to 
Corneille and Racine. Under the influence of politeness, maybe 
of conviction, the French comedians were gradually giving way 
to him, when Michot the actor suddenly exclaimed, "So be it ; we 
are agreed ; but what do you say to Moliere? " Smiling, kemble 
replied. "Moliere? That is another question. Moliere was not 
a Frenchman." Those present protested vehemently. "No," 
continued Kemble, "Moliere was a man. One day it pleased the 
Almighty to permit mankind to taste, in all their perfection and 
plenitude, the joys of which comedy is the source. Forthwith he 
created Moliere. 'Go, depict men, your brothers, and amuse 
them ; if you can, make them better than they now are." Then 
be cast Moliere earthward. On what part of our globe's surface 
would he fall, to the north or to the south, on this or that side of 
the channel ? Chance allotted him to France ; but be belongs as 
much to us as to yourselves. No people or age can claim bim as 
its own ; he belongs to all time and to every nation. " 

You may be acquainted with this just and humorous judgment 
pronounced by Kemble ; but you are probably unaware that our 
celebrated historian Michelet cherished a theory of bis own in 
relation to Shakespeare. Did he record it on any page of his 
published works? I doubt it. But one day he told me — and I 
quote this opinion of a gifted writer as a paradox— that Shake- 
speare, on his mother's side, was Welsh, that is to say, partly 
French ; and that as all children, especially of the male sex. take 
after their mother, the Welsh woman's son inherited from her 
the French temperament and genius. I well remember the vex- 
ation of Victor Hugo when our friend Castelar, proud to recog- 
nize the Spanish inspiration in "Hernani " and "Ruy Bias, "said 
to him : "Dear master, you are a Castilian genius." Hugo re- 
plied : " I do not know that I am a genius ; but I do know that I 
am a Frenchman." In the land of shadows, Shakespeare may 
have replied to Michelet : " I am an Englishman— deeply and es- 
sentially an Englishman." 

Frenchmen have been accused of an incapacity to reach a per- 
fect understanding of Shakespeare. Do you remember that ex- 
quisite page, winged and tuneful like a singing-bird, which Hein- 
rich Heine, the German Parisian, wrote one day, apropos of the 
comedies of your inimitable poet ? He reproached us Frenchmen 
for not comprehending "with our small ratiocinating heads," the 
delicious poetry of those fairy tales which impart a special charm 
to Shakespeare's works — the language which sounds like a flutter- 
ing of wings, the idiom which be says can only be learned by 
dreamers. In that rare page, which characterizes two races as 
well as their two most eminent representative men in relation 
to whom I am addressing you to-night, Heinrich Heine says. 
"Frenchmen understand the sun, but are incapable of understand- 
ing the moon." 

The saying is not absolutely correct, but it is altogether beauti- 
ful As a matter of fact, the moon seems to enwrap and bathe in 
its floods of light Shakespeare's most fanciful works, to which it 
imparts I know not what new charm, and which we may call by 
the name of " mystery. " Mystery is one of the greatest poets with 
whom I am acquainted ; it is he who with his silent and shadowy 
hands opens to us the gates of the infinite. 

But it is not fair to assert that Frenchmen have no understand- 
ing of Shakespeare's delicious fancies. The other day I recog- 
nized the seductive grace of the personages who figure in Shake- 
speare's comedies while listening to the Alexandrines of Corneille "s 
"Menteur," the rimes of which pick up the verses much as a 
chiseled sword-hilt raises the folds of a velvet cloak. And in our 
eighteenth century, has not Marivaux, the author of so many 
miniature chefs d'auvre of sentiment and grace, shed upon the 
satin coats of his marquises and the white caps of his soubrettes 
some reflection of the poetic Shakespearian moonlight which so 
delighted Heinrich Heine? Paul de St. Victor justly remarked 
that the doors of Marivaux's boudoir opened upon Shakespeare's 
forest. And Musset — our Musset. the Musset of "on ne badine 
pas avec V amour * of "Les Caprices de Marianne," and of "Car- 
mosine" — has he not dreamed under Shakespeare's moon, the 
moon that his Lorenzaccio execrated, reviling itas "a livid face " ? 
If the French love brightness, light, and the sun — as Heine says — 
are not their nineteenth-century poets votaries of Chimjera and of 
the moon? Have not Theophile Gautier and Theodore de Bau- 
ville. for instance — the former in "Le Baiser," the latter in " Pier- 
rot Posthume" — asked "L'ami Pierrot au clair de la luna." to lend 
them a pen to write delicious verses? This love of fantasy incar- 
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nate in the Pierrot of pantomime is Shakespeare's own humor 
equipped in French guise. 

M. Claretie, afttr telling how Shakespeare's plays were intro- 
duced to the French stage, tells how Berlioz, the great musician 
who composed "Le Damnation de Faust," was inspired by 
Shakespeare. He tells us that Berlioz, however, felt assured that 
Shakespeare's drama only, not his humor, could be acclimatized 
in French, for he wrote : " It is more difficult for a Frenchman to 
gage the depths of Shakespeare's style, than for an Englishman 
to appreciate the delicacy and originality of Mohere or La Fon- 
taine " 

AN APOSTLE OF HIGHER JOURNALISM. 

ONE of the most notable events in American journalism since 
the death of Charles A. Dana is the retirement of Mr. E. 
L. Godkin from the editorship of the New York Evening Post 
and The Nation. Mr. Godkin, who was born in County Wick- 
low, Ireland, in 1S31, and was graduated at Queen's College, 

Belfast, in 1851, re- 
ceived his first jour- 
nalistic experience 
as correspondent of 
the London Daily 
News in the Cri- 
mean war. Later he 
represented that 
newspaper in the 
United States, and 
studied and prac- 
tised law in New 
York until the close 
of the Civil War. 
when he founded 
The Nation as an 
exponent of higher 
political ideals. In 
1832, The Nation 
mr. e. l. oodkin. became merged in 

the New York 

Evening Post as its weekly edition, and since that date Mr. 
Go ( dkin has been editor of both papers, succeeding William Cullen 
Bryant, Parke Godwin, and John Bigelow, who were successively 
editors of The Evening Post. Mr. Godkin's retirement is said 
to bo due to ill health which he contracted while in London last 
summer. By the terms of his contract, he would in any event 
have retired on the first of January. Mr. Godkin has probably 
aroused, in turn, as much animosity and as much intellectual 
admiration as any man in American journalism, and the esti- 
mates of his undoubted influence upon the press of this country 
are various and divergent. The Critic (December) says of him : 

"During the period of reconstruction after the Civil War, and 
in the long-continued struggles for tariff reform, the purification 
of the ballot, the elevation of the civil service, the establishment 
of the finances of the country on a sound basis, the separation of 
municipal affairs from state and national politics, and, finally, 
the curbing of the present lust for expansion by force of arms, he 
lias been an aggressive and persistent fighter. No one identified 
with journalism in New York rivals him in the length and bril- 
liancy of his service: and on the occasion of his receiving the 
degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, in 1897, a leading English writer 
declared him to be perhaps the most distinguished of living jour- 
nalists. If his withdrawal from the editorship of The Post should 
enable him to add to the body of his productions as an essayist, 
literature will be the gainer by journalism's loss." 

Another view of Mr. Godkin is expressed by the following from 
The Mirror, St. Louis : 
"He was a jaundiced, exclusive, hypercritical, unsympathetic 




publicist. He was always against whatever appealed most to the 
common people. He saw little but the deficiencies of popular 
government, rarely its great merits. He had high ideals, but 
they were frosty. He was so pertinaciously critical of things 
American as to be almost entitled to the epithet of un-American. 
He had brains, but his character as a publicist was repellent. 
His brilliancy was practically nullified by bis acerbity. But he 
made some people think. For twenty years at least, he and the 
men who worked with him on his papers did the thinking on 
public questions for nine tenths of the editors of daily newspapers 
in the United States. Editorials in papers of one political per- 
suasion or another were largely devoted to amplifying and ap- 
proving, or traversing and condemning the utterances of Mr. 
Godkin. He furnished ideason all public subjects for the molders 
of public opinion all over the land. Those who used his thoughts 
disliked him for his contemptuous aloofness. He was one of the 
few American journalists who had what could truly be called a 
style, a style dry and hard, bitter and ungenial even in sportive- 
ness. Bile overbalanced his brain. His intellectualism took little 
account of toleration for human frailty. He was a polite and 
graceful Thersites, as stupendously wrong-headed in his leanings 
toward the exclusive's view as was his great antagonist, Charles 
A. Dana, in mocking and perverse support of men like Tweed." 



Who Is the Owner of a Speech?— Mr. John Lane, 
who lately published a book of speeches by the Earl of Rosebery, 
has been restrained from sale of the work by an injunction ob- 
tained by the London Times on the ground that some of the 
speeches were taken from copyright reports in the great English 
journal. The question now arises : Who is the owner of the 
speeches? Lord Rosebery had not copyrighted them. Could a 
reporter become the owner by merely taking them down ? Could 
he [the reporter] sell his right? Mr. Justice North, who granted 
the injunction, sided with The Times ; but the court of appeal re- 
jected his decision. We summarize the opinion of the Master of 
the Rolls as follows : 

Lord Rosebery, tho he could have done so, failed to obtain 
copyright. There is no evidence that he transferred bis right to 
acquire copyright to The Times. Mr. Justice North took the view 
that altho a reporter bad no copyright in the speech or address he 
reported, he had a copyright in his verbatim report. But the 
reporter is not the author, and to hold that he has a copyright in 
his own report would be to stretch the language of the act of 1842 
to an extent which it would not bear. The act was only intended 
to protect authors. Perhaps reporters should also be protected, 
but it by no means follows that Parliament could place reporters 
and their employers in the same position as authors. 

The Times has given notice of its intention to appeal to the 
House of Lords. It bases its case upon the claim that there can 
be no verbatim report of any speech, for all reports are more or 
less abridged and edited by the reporter, whose skill should there- 
fore be protected by the law. The Daily Chronicle, on the other 
hand, finds the decision fair. It is not prepared to say. however, 
that the proprietor of a newspaper should have no protection 
whatever for accurate accounts of public events produced with 
special intelligence and at considerable cost. 



NOTES. 

Stfphfn Craxe's new book of short tales is called "The Monster and 
Other Stories." The title story is an interesting' study in hysteria and 
sinister terror. It i.s thought to be one of his strongest and most dramatic 
efforts. 

It is reported on good authority that Irving's daily profit in the United 
States this season has been $3,1*40, and that when this record-breaking en- 
gagement of twenty weeks is completed he will have realized nearly $100,- 
000. A supplementary season of two weeks will probably be given in New 
York later. 

A SFoCr.l. to Mr. J. M. Rarrie's " Sentimental Tommy " is promised, the 
first instalment to appear in January number of Saibn<*r s s. A sequel was 
almost imperative, but admirers of Barrie will await the result with some 
anxiety, for sequels are proverbially disappointing. The title of the new 
storv is to be '* Tommv and Grizzel." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



IS THE STELLAR UNIVERSE FINITE? 

AN article on this subject from a French source was recently 
presented in these columns. Another treatment of it is 
given by Gavin J. Burns, writing in Knowledge (London, No- 
vember i) . Mr. Burns believes that the number of stars is finite, 
because, as he says, observation tends to show that faint or tele- 
scopic stars are less numerous than they would be if the stars 
were uniformly distributed through space. In other words, the 
stars seem to "thin out" as they get farther from the sun. There 
appear to be four possible hypotheses, says Mr. Burns, as to the 
probable cause of this reduction in number : 

1. Absorption of light by the luminiferous ether. 

2. Absorption of light by a gas filling interstellar space. 

3. Absorption of light by cosmical dust. 

4. A progressive decrease in the density of stellar aggregation 
as the distance from the sun increases. 

The author examines each of the first three hypotheses in detail 
and rejects them. As to the first, he says, we have no experi- 
mental evidence that it is possible, and, besides, it is contrary to 
the law of the conservation of energy. The second he denies on 
the ground that the extreme cold of space would congeal any 
known gas. The third he regards as impossible because, altbo 
cosmical dust exists and must absorb some light, gravitation 
would in the course of ages concentrate it in masses, and it can 
not now be uniformly scattered through space. There remains, 
then, only the fourth hypothesis, which is advocated by the author 
as " the only natural and obvious one. " He says : 

"On the supposition that the stars are infinite in number, it fol- 
lows that a straight line drawn in any direction from the eye of an 
observer on the earth will ultimately meet a star. Now, it is a 
well-known law in optics that the brightness of a body is inde- 
pendent of the distance, and that the quantity of light received 
from a sphere of constant brightness only depends on the area of 
its apparent disk ; consequently the total light received from a 
number of stars is proportional to the total area of their apparent 
disks; but, if the number of stars were infinite, this area would 
be simply that of the whole sky ; hence we should have the whole 
sky one blaze of light! Therefore the number of stars must be 
finite. 

"It does not, however, absolutely follow that the stellar uni- 
verse is finite. We may escape from this conclusion by imagi- 
ning that outside the luminous stars there is an infinite number of 
dark bodies that are never seen, and that the visible universe is 
bounded by clouds of cosmical dust which conceals everything 
beyond ; but this ic unsupported by evidence. 

"A reference to popular works on astronomy will show that 
there is a great reluctance to adopt the view here presented. ' We 
can not imagine such a thing to be possible' is the argument put 
forward. What any person thinks possible or impossible depends 
on bis mental constitution. 

"Granting that the universe is finite in space, it follows that it 
is finite in time, for the quantity of matter and of energy it con- 
tains are both finite; the energy is being steadily dissipated in the 
form of radiant heat ; this constant loss of heat can not have per- 
sisted for an infinity of time past, and it must end in the future." 

The author admits that bis conclusion gives us still a good 
many hard nuts to crack. He goes on to say : 

"What, for instance, is the destination of 161 S Groombridge. 
with its velocity of two hundred and thirty miles per second ? It 
has been calculated that this star must pass out of the stellar uni- 
verse altogether, there being no known force sufficient to restrain 
it. Are there other universes constructed on different principles 
from ours? Is the ether finite? and what becomes of the heat 
constantly radiated into space? Perhaps the real solution of the 
difficulties thus presented by a finite universe is metaphysical. 
The human intellect is so framed that it can only conceive space 
as infinite, and yet can form no conception of infinite space. 
Possibly space without limit is a mental illusion." 



In a note at the conclusion of Mr. Burns's article, the editor of 
Knowledge , E. Walter Maunder, takes occasion to differ with 
him. Says Mr. Maunder : 

"We fear Mr. Burns's handling of this subject is scarcely con- 
clusive. We have no means for experimenting on the first of his 
four hypotheses. Mr. Burns's second argument proves too much. 
It would follow that the existence of matter in the gaseous state 
is impossible in interstellar space, a conclusion which the exist- 
ence of gaseous nebulae of enormous tenuity and extent appears 
to controvert. Under the third head he supposes that the parti- 
cles of cosmical dust would all soon fall in to some attracting 
body : whereas they would revolve round it in nearly all cases. 
While the assumption that if the stars were infinite in number, 
'the whole sky would be one blaze of light,' supposes something 
as to their distribution. We see that the earth is small as com- 
pared with its distance from the nearest other planet, and that the 
solar system is small as compared with the distance separating it 
from the nearest star. If the same rule prevails on the larger 
scale ; if the dimensions of star systems are small as compared 
with the distances between them, then 'a straight line drawn in 
any direction from the eye of an observer on the earth will, ' in 
most cases, never ' meet a star. ' " • 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOME CARD-TRICKS. 

THE sleight-of-hand performer, it appears, must also be a 
psychologist. He must be able, at a desired moment, to 
turn the spectator's attention by controlling bis mind and will. 
M. Henri Coupin calls attention to this fact, and sees in the suc- 
cess of the prestidigitator the best of proof of the rarity of free 
will. M. Coupin writes in^a Nature (Paris, November 25) by 
way of introduction to a report of the investigations made on this 
subject by the eminent French psychologist, M. Binet, and de- 
scribed by the latter in a recent issue of the Annie Psychologiqtte. 
M. Coupin's report runs as follows : 

"He [Binet J first takes up the 'forcing ' of a card. This con- 
sists in obliging a spectator, before whom a card-trick is being 
performed, to draw from the pack a card designated in advance, 
without doubting that he is making a free selection. 

"When a card is to be forced, the first precaution is never to 
lose sight of it, so that it may not be confused with another. The 
card to be forced is nut at the bottom of the pack, and is always 
kept in the same place, while the pack is apparently shuffled ; 
then the pack is cut, which brings the card into the middle of it ; 
this position is indispensable. The pack is not presented spread 
out in fan-shape, but closed. Not until the spectator reaches out 
his hand is the pack opened, and at the same time the card? are 
not held still : about a dozen of them are rapidly moved before 
the spectator's eyes, and in this dozen, which occupy the middle 
of the pack, is the card to be forced. The spectator, in this rapid 
succession of cards that is passed before him, has no time to 
choose, but he continues to extend his hand, with thumb and 
forefinger separated, to take a card. The performer follows his 
hand and holds bis eye ; the pack is gently advanced toward him 
and the card is placed between his fingers: the person mechani- 
cally closes them and takes the card. 

" It is easy to analyze this trick psychologically : 1. The pack is 
presented closed to prevent the spectator from making his choice 
before the operator has spread the cards before him ; 2. the dozen 
middle cards are moved about in order to indicate to him that he 
should choose from these alone ; . . . 3, the cards are moved 
abodt incessantly, in the first place because this maneuver makes 
the spectator believe that several cards are offered for his selec- 
tion, and also because the spectator can not fix his regard on any 
particular one. When we are on the point of choosing between 
several possible acts, no one of which has any particular interest, 
our choice is determined by facility of execution. 

"There is another trick that depends on the same principle as 
that of the forced card ; it is that of the 'thought-of card. ' The 
trick consists in moving the cards so rapidly that only one of 
them can be seen distinctly, owing to its being slightly separated 
from the others ; there are many chances to one that this card will 
be the one thought of. At the same time, the performer keeps 
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his eyes fixed on those of the person who is choosing. If he 
moves his eyes about uncertainly until the separated card comes 
before them, and at this instant fixes them on the card to the ex- 
clusion of the rest of the pack, he has surely thought of that card. 
But if his attention, his uncertainty, or his indifference are main- 
tained until the last card is reached, he has made no choice, or 
his choice has been made from memory and not directly from the 
pack before him. 

" Prestidigitators have wonderful skill in acting on the secret 
springs of the will. It appears that a person may be made to 
choose any desired number below ten by the way in which he is 
asked to choose. If we wish to make him select the number five, 
we run rapidly over the first numbers, dwelling a little on 'five,' 
and making a short pause so that the attention is directed to this 
number. 

"There is a curious fact about this matter of the choice of num- 
bers, that has been mentioned to M. Binet by several prestidigi- 
tators. When a person is invited to name a number lower than 
ten, all the numbers have not the same chance of being chosen. 
It has been noted that 4 one' is never named, and that the one 
most often selected is ' seven. ' M. Binet has made the experiment 
and finds that the magicians are not mistaken ; the sevens were 
in the majority, having been chosen seventeen times in thirty- 
six. As to the number one, it was not named at all. Thus in 
psychology the calculus of probabilities loses its force. " — Trans- 
lation made for The Literary Digest. 



TRAIN-LIGHTING FROM THE CAR-AXLE. 

AN electrical method of lighting trains by means of a dynamo 
attached to one of the axles of each car and operated 
by the motion of the train itself, is attracting attention, being 
now successfully employed on one of the large lines running out 
of New York. A description is given in The Electrical World 
and Engineer (December 2). A small dynamo is carried on 
one of the car trucks and is driven by a friction pulley from the 
car-axle. The dynamo does its work with the car running at 
the speed of 15 miles an hour and upward. As there are very 
few trains, even fast expresses, that make no stops, a liberal re- 
serve must be provided. This is furnished by two groups of light 
storage-batteries which are strapped under the car body and which 
have a capacity of twenty hours. In an ordinary passenger coach, 
there are no fewer than seventeen lamps, each with its porcelain 
reflector, distributed along the inner edge of the eaves, so that 
every passenger has an equal share of illumination. The 30-volt 
lamps have necessarily very short filaments, but are for that very 
reason little affected by the vibration of the car, and enjoy a long 
life. The system permits also, what no other illuniinant does, 
the use of a lamp in the toilet-room, and another on the car plat- 
form. At the end of each car the controlling and switching 
mechanism is concentrated in a handsome little board, cased 
within a box with partial glass front. Says the writer in The 
Electrical World and Engineer : 

"Within the box are the automatic switches which govern the 
connection of the generator and the batteries, and the batteries 
with the lights. As the car starts, and the voltage of the genera- 
tor current rises, one of the switches throws the machine in mul- 
tiple with the batteries and the lamps. The dynamo then sup- 
plies current at a pressure of about 40 volts, so as to feed the 
batteries; but the lamp voltage does not rise above 30 volts, as a 
small resistance is cut into circuit at the same time: so that 
whether energized by the dynamo or by the batteries or both, the 
lamps are kept steadily at their normal pressure and candle- 
power. Should the dynamo, by the backing of the train or the 
change of direction of travel of the car, be reversed, an automatic 
pole-changing switch immediately reverses the dynamo connec- 
tions, with reference to the battery, and thus obviates any short 
circuit. The reliability of the switching apparatus, concentrated 
at the box and all of it of easy access, is enhanced by the fact that 
its ingenious design enables it to break circuit at the times when 
no current is flowing, so that all arcs within the box are avoided. 

"Nor is this all. If any car should get disabled from any of 



the accidents liable to occur on a road, it can be plugged into the 
circuit of an adjacent car and thus supplied with light. Another 
feature is that the availability of current permits the use of fan 
motors, some of which are used with the system already, render- 
ing it easy to shut out the cinders and dust and still be cooled and 
refreshed by a breeze. A few years ago this desideratum was 
noted by correspondents of this journal, among them medical 
practitioners, who said that if they could secure the use of electric 
fans they could often transport patients otherwise unable to en- 
dure the heat and dust of the journey. " 

We are told by the writer that storage-batteries used in this 
way last a very long time, as they can not be overcharged and all 
conditions are favorable to longevity. As regards cost, this is so 
small as to be difficult to estimate. The lamps will take, all 
burning, less than a horse-power per car. With the modern high- 
speed locomotive of 1,000 horse-power the total energy required to 
light the train of several cars is a fraction of one per cent, of 
the total load. The principal cost, therefore, comes out some- 
where in depreciation, lamp breakage, and extra attendance, if 
any should be necessary. Moreover, there is the great advantage 
that even the insignificant effort required from the locomotive is 
not put upon it at the time when all its energy is needed in start- 
ing. 

Several other advantages of the light are referred to, one of 
which, the freedom from fire in an accident, is too obvious to 
dwell upon. 



A DEVICE FOR PREVENTING RAILWAY 
COLLISIONS. 

A RAILWAY block system that works automatically, and so 
prevents collisions without the action of switchman or 
signal-operator, has just been perfected by a Pennsylvania firm. 
The system has been known, we are told, for six or seven years, 
but the patents on which it depends had not been placed on a 
safe basis until recently, so that no attempt was made during that 
time to develop the invention commercially. The following de- 
scription of a model shown in the machinery division of the 
Philadelphia Bourse exhibition is taken from The Manufacturer 
(Philadelphia, December 1) : 

"The model in operation consists of a track of 'figure-eight' 
shape upon which are run two small electric engines. The dem- 
onstrator in charge runs these engines under the same conditions 
which prevail in nearly all accidents, and shows that where this 
system is used collisions are impossible. The open drawbridge, 
open switch, rear-end collision, head-on collision, grade-crossing 
accident, and a break-down of the signal system were all illus- 
trated and in every case the model engines were brought to a 
standstill at a safe distance from one another. 

" In this system the element of sight, bearing, and other human 
senses which are at times apt to fail their owners, is done away 
with entirely, and the trains, whether operated by electricity, 
steam, air, or any other power, are automatically brought to dead 
stop as soon as they come dangerously close to each other. 

" In brief the system is as follows : Along the entire road, upon 
the telegraph poles, is placed a wire which at intervals is carried 
down the pole, through an insulated tube, to a brass or copper 
contact-plate placed alongside the track. Upon the poles are 
placed small electric boxes which operate the blocks automati- 
cally. In the form used on steam roads there is placed in the cab 
of the engine a completed circuit, the force of which is kept up by 
a very small dynamo ; by the means of this complete circuit, a 
small armature is held up by a magnet. 

" Fixed to the bottom of the engine there is a brush ; when a 
train leaves the depot, as soon as the brush passes over the con- 
tact-plate it unlocks or breaks the circuit in the next block and the 
one ahead of that, so that there are two blocks ahead that are 
automatically set at danger, and as it passes over the road it con- 
tinues to break two blocks ahead ; in the same manner it keeps 
two blocks in the rear broken ; but as it passes into the third 
block it releases the first block, and when in the fourth it releases 
the second ; in other words, there are always two blocks ahead 
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and two in the rear of the train broken. If a train should ap- 
proach in either direction to within the two-block limit, as soon 
as its brush touches the contact-plate it would find a broken cir- 
cuit or ground, the electricity would run out, and the train would 
stop. This is brought about by the cutting out of the current 
which holds up the armature in the engine cab. The armature 
falls, and in doing so it lets steam into a cylinder arranged for the 
purpose, pushes up a piston, applies the air-brake, shuts off the 
steam, blows the whistle, and stops the train automatically, but 
as gently and gradually as it would be done by an engineer." 

In this way a train is stopped not only when approaching an- 
pther, but when there is an opening in the track, a misplaced 
switch, or a break-down of the signal system. Each section, 
moreover, is entirely independent, and an accident to one part 
does not affect the others. The construction of all the parts is 
very simple, and repairs- are easy. 

An actual test of the system was made, we are told, as early 
as 1892, on the Brooklyn and Brighton Beach road, which was 
equipped for two miles with the automatic blocks. It is said to 
have worked perfectly. 



releasing the hook and its load. As soon as the bags are dropped , 
the direction of the rope is reversed, and the carriage returned to 
the collier. During the transit of the load an elevator-car descends 
to the deck, bags of coal placed thereon, suspended from a bale, 
and elevated again to the stops on the guides, so that when the 
carriage has returned to the collier, the pointed hook finds its way 




COALING SHIPS AT SEA BY A CABLE. 

INTERESTING experiments are now being made by United 
States war-ships, on the Miller conveyer, an invention for 
coaling ships at sea by the aid of an elevated cable. The device 
was proposed by the inventor in 1893, but has since been modified 
and improved. It was accepted by the authorities for use during 
the Spanish war, but was not ready in time. The following para- 
graphs and illustrations from a paper read by the inventor at a 
recent meeting of naval engineers, and printed in The Marine 
Review (November 23) , will give an idea of the device and its 
method of working : 

"It is proposed, with this device, for the war-ship to take the 
collier in tow, or the collier to tow the war-ship, leaving the dis- 
tance between ships about 300 feet ; this method of securing boats 
at sea is recognized as being safe. The war-ship to receive the 
coal will erect a pair of shear poles on its deck, which, secured by 
guys, will support a sheave wheel and a chute to receive the load. 
The collier is provided with a specially contrived engine located 
aft of the foremast, having two winding drums. A steel cable, 
j^-inch diameter, leads from one drum to the top of the foremast, 
over a sheave, thence to the sheave on the war-ship, back to an- 
other sheave on the top of the foremast, thence to the other drum. 
This engine gives a reciprocating motion to the conveying rope, 
paying out one part under tension ; a carriage secured to one of 



COAUNfl A WAR-SHIP AT SEA. 

under the bale or hanger supporting the coal bags. The instant 
the load is hooked on. the direction of the ropes is again reversed, 
the carriage takes its load from the elevator and transfers it 
across the intervening space to the war-ship, and drops it again 
into the chute. 

The engine is of peculiar construction. It runs practically all 
the time in one direction, its speed being varied by the use of the 
throttle. Through the cooperation of two drums with special 
friction mechanism, the conveying distance between the two 
boats is compensated for and a practically uniform tension sus- 
tained during the transit of the load. The speed of conveying is 
about 1. 000 feet per minute, consequently the load will be taken 
from the collier and deposited in the war-ship in about twenty 
seconds. The total tension on the rope will never exceed, say. 
8,000 pounds ; furthermore, should the ships pull away from each 
other and the tow-line part, the only effect will be to unwind the 
rope from one of the drums, its end falling into the water, where- 
upon the other drum will wind in the other end of the rope and 
recover the carriage attached thereto. 




TIIK MII.LKK f.OAI.-CONVKYKK KOK COALING AT SKA. 

the parts passes to and from the war-ship, its load clearing the 
water intervening. 

"A carriage of special form is provided with wheels which roll 
on the lower part to the conveying cable, and grip slightly but 
sufficiently the upper part of the cable. This carriage will carry 
bags of coal 700 to 1,000 pounds." 

When the carriage comes in contact with the rubber buffer on 
the sheave-block at the war- ship, a latch is pressed in, thereby 



Intellectual Capacity of Women.— Is woman less or 
more intelligent than man ? Less so, decidedly, says Prof. Paolo 
Mantegazza ; and this fact lies at the basis of the whole so-called 
"woman question." Professor Man- 
tegazza sets forth his views in an 
article in The Humanitarian (Lon- 
don, [December). His general con- 
clusions are set forth in the closing 
paragraphs, which run as follows : 

/"Woman has always been, is now, 
anil will, always be less intelligent 
than man.' and the general charac- 
teristic ortier mind is that of being 
infantile. In the loug road of intel- 
lectual evolution she always stops at 
the stations nearest to the point of 
departure. Of course, with a lietter 
education, she Will be able -fn the 
future to make a" greater contribution 
to literaturer-to s c i e n c e , -aod to the 
fine arts : but I believe that the distance which separates her from 
us will be always the same, since the progress of man will keep 
pace with that of woman, each sex preserving all the while bis or 
her own brain, and the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the intellect./ 
The oppression in which woman has been held until now is not 
sufficient to explain her inferiority. Oppression by the strong 
can only originate from surprise, but it can never last a long 
time. Those who stand high above others are placed there by 
the right, the hateful right of might, which, if not the most just 
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and lawful ideal, is yet the most natural and logical. Among 
savage tribes, woman is subjected to man because she is physi- 
cally weaker: in civilized states, because she is intellectually 
weaker. Were she to become stronger to-morrow, she would oc- 
cupy the first place, without any need of new doctrines or of new 
laws. " 



SUBMARINE CABLES OF THE WORLD. 

AN account of the world's submarine telegraphs has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics of our Treasury Depart- 
ment, and is published by the United States Government (Wash- 
ington, 1899). The account gives in brief a vivid picture of the 
rapid growth and present importance of telegraphic communica- 
tion, and is specially interesting in its bearing on the proposed 
Pacific cable. The number of submarine cables, we are told, is 
now 1,500, with an aggregate length of 170,000 miles. Their cost 
is estimated at $250,000,000. and the number of messages trans- 
mitted 6,000,000 a year. All the grand divisions of the earth are 
now connected. " Darkest Africa now converses daily with en- 
lightened Europe or America, and the great events of the morn- 
ing are known in the evening throughout the inhabited world.* 
Adding to the submarine lines the land-telegraph systems, and 
we have 835,000 miles of telegraph lines. The length of their 
single wires or conductors is 3,500,000 miles, and the number of 
messages annually sent over them 365,000,000, an average of 
1,000,000 messages each day. We quote further from the Bu- 
reau's account : 

" In the short half-century since the practicability of submarine 
telegraphy was demonstrated, the electric wires have invaded 
every ocean except the Pacific. Nearly a score of wires have been 
laid across the Atlantic, of which no less than thirteen now suc- 
cessfully operate between the United States and Europe, while 
three others span the comparatively short distance between South 
America and the African and south European coast lines. 
Throughout the Indian Ocean, lines connect the far East with 
Europe and America by way of the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, 
the western coast of Europe, and the great transatlantic lines. 
The Mediterranean is crossed and recrossed in its entire length 
and breadth by numerous cable lines, and the 'Mediterranean of 
America, ' the Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea, is traversed 
in all directions by lines which bring its islands and colonies into 
speaking relations with each other and with South America, Cen- 
tral America, the United States, and thence with Europe, Africa, 
Asia — the whole world. Along the eastern coast of Asia, cable 
lines loop from port to port and island to island, receiving mes- 
sages overland from eastern Europe by way of the Russia-Siberian 
land lines and forwarding them to Japan, China, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Straits Settlements, Hongkong, and the Philippines, 
and receiving others in return. South America is skirted with 
cable lines along its entire border save the extreme south, where 
they are brought into intercommunication by land lines. Along 
the entire coast of Africa, cables loop from place to place and 
from colony to colony, stretching along the entire circumference 
and penetrating the interior by land lines at various points. " 

The art of constructing, laying, and operating ocean cables has, 
of course, kept pace with their use. Says the writer further : 

" From a mere gutta-percha-coated wire, the submarine conduc- 
tor of electricity has developed in a half-century into a great cable 
having a central copper core surrounded by numerous layers of 
non-conducting material and protected by steel wire wound spi- 
rally about it, and in turn further protected by waterproof and 
insect-proof wrappings. From a steamer-towed open barge, the 
facilities for laying have developed to a fleet of nearly fifty steam- 
vessels, with every facility for laying, picking up. splicing, and 
repairing the cable lines. From a speed rate of three words per 
minute, which was made on the first transatlantic cables, the 
speed of transmission has been accelerated to fifty words permin- 
ute, and even more than that with the automatic transmitters now 
coming into use with cable lines, while by the duplexing of the 
cables their carrying capacity is doubled. From a cost to the 



sender of $100 per message, which was originally charged on the 
first transatlantic cables, the rate from New York to London and 
the great cities on the continent of Europe has fallen to 25 cents 
per word. From several hours required for the transmission of a 
message and receipt of a response, the time has been so reduced 
that messages from the Executive Mansion to the battle-field at 
Santiago were sent and a response received within 12 minutes, 
while a message sent from the House of Representatives in 
Washington to the House of Parliament in London in the chess 
match of 1898 was transmitted and the reply received in 13^ 
seconds. " 



Science and the British War Department.— We 

quoted recently an expression of opinion that scientific and me- 
chanical appliances were to play a great part in the South African 
war. Nature (London) takes a different view. It despairs of 
ever getting a British Government department to care for any- 
thing scientific. Speaking of the failure to utilize wireless tele- 
graphy in the war it says : 

" Science, and especially the latest developments of science, are 
the last things to interest our Government and the Government 
departments ; they do not believe in science, they care to know 
very little about it, and the scientific spirit is absent from too 
many of their plans and doings. Hence we have now to be 
thankful that they have reached the level of the pigeon post, 
which has been the only official means, and that on the part of 
one "or two birds, to keep us in touch with our beleaguered forces. 
It is stated that even the commander-in-chief. Lord Wolseley, 
has expressed some surprise that the so-called ' Intelligence De- 
partment ' of the army allowed the Ladysmith force to go to the 
front with mountain guns against a Boer force which they should 
have known might be armed with Schneider- Canet cannons of 
large caliber ; and it would seem that probably a terrible disaster 
has been prevented, not by our Intelligence Department, not by 
the outfit of our army, but by the apparently accidental arrival of 
naval guns and personnel at the last moment. Why is there not 
a scientific committee to do what it can in advising the military 
authorities? If they could do nothing, nobody would be the 
worse, but they might be able to do much to the nation's advan- 
tage." 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

What the atithor describes as "the growth of a discharge" between 
points connected with the poles of an induction-coil has been studied 
photographically by Herr Walter, a German investigator. ** It would 
seem," says The Electrical Worlds "that the final discharge only occurs 
after having been preceded by about five preliminary attempts, each of 
which succeeded in piercing the air a little farther than its predecessor. 
In other words, the spark only leaps the full distance after having first 
bored a hole in the air — rock-drill fashion— by successive increasing at- 
tempts." 

" From time to time," say s Electricity, " startling and wonderful electrical 
devices are brought out, probably the latest being an arrangement for 
automatically feeding a horse, invented by an enterprising resident of 
Youngstown, O. The arrangement, according to reports, consists of an 
alarm clock connected by wire to a hopper in the horse's manger. The 
alarm clock is set at any desired hour, the hopper filled with oats, and at the 
appointed time the alarm clock, by means of an electric apparatus con- 
nected with it, releases the oats in the hopper and out rolls the breakfast 
under the astonished horse's nose." 

•'The scarcity of rubber," says T/te Evening Post in a recent number, 
"is a matter that attracts the attention of so many different people, in so 
many lines of applied science, that some facts from one of the United States 
consular reports bearing on the subject will not be amiss. The principal 
reason advanced toexplain the lack of rubber is the great difficulty in secur- 
ing enough men to go into the forests along the Amazon and tap the trees. 
There is no immediate danger of any great shortage in the supply of rub- 
ber, but conservative opinion in the Amazon district holds that there is 
sure to be a steady diminution of the output for two very cogent reasons; 
first, the trees growing near the banks of the river are naturally the first 
to be tapped, and as a result are now becoming exhausted, the milk be- 
coming poorer every year ; second, the river banks have all been worked in- 
land for a distance of about three miles from thtir banks, and in order to 
reach the fresh untouched rubber-trees deeper in the forest, a much longer 
time and a very much larger number of men will be required. The finest 
rubber forests are now said to be along the Furus River, one of the larg* 
tributaries of the Amazon front the south." 
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THE NATIVITY IN CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN 

ART. 

" I 'HE interrelations of Christianity, Mazdaism, and Buddhism 
* in their doctrines, rites, and legends always furnish an in- 
structive subject of investigation. Dr. Paul Carus, editor of The 
Open Court, traces a number of these parallelisms in the stories 
of the nativity of Mithras, Christ, and Buddha. He says (in the 
December issue) : 

"That the idea of the Star of Bethlehem is due to Persian influ- 
ence can not be doubted, because the Apocryphal Gospels state 
that the Magi had watched for the constellation of the Savior, 
according to a prophecy of Zoroaster (Zerdusht) . We read in the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy (chapter vii.) the following account : 

'"And it came to pass when the Lord Jesus was born at Beth- 
lehem of Judah in the time of Herod the King, behold Magi came 
from the East to Jerusalem, as Zerdusht had predicted ; and they 
had with them gifts, gold, incense, and myrrh ; and they wor- 
shiped Him and offered unto Him their gifts. Then Lady Mary 
took one of His swaddling bands and gave it them for a little re- 
ward, and they received it from her with great honor. And the 
same hour there appeared unto them an angel in the form of the 
star which had been the guide of their way before ; and following 
the leading of its light they departed, until they reached their 
own country. ' " 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the star "which 
went before " the wise men, that in the ancient Iranian religion 
the stars were regarded as divine beings or archangels, with the 
power of motion. Says Dr. Carus : 

"The Zoroastrian prophecy expressly connects the Star of Beth- 
lehem with the constellation of the Virgin ; and it appears that 
the constellation received its name from the very fact that its rise 
indicated the birth of the new sun at the winter solstice. Mr. 
Nork quotes s temple inscription of Sais which directly calls the 
Virgin the 'Mother of the Sun ' (Procl. in Tim. i. i) and Erato- 
sthenes of Alexandria identifies her with Isis : the mother of Ilorus. 
Scaliger describes her as a beautiful virgin with full hair, ears of 
corn in her hand, and nursing a boy baby. The same author. 




THE NATIVITY OF MITHRAS (alleged). 

Reproduced by Nork in Scheiblc's "Kloster," vol. vii., part 1, p. 50). 
Courtesy of The Open Court. 

Mr. Nork, quotes Albertus Magnus as having known that with 
the rise of the constellation of the Virgin our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born, and' adds that he may have had a source which is now 
lost : but the item is interesting, and seems to verify the other 
statements connected with the legends of the Nativity. Roger 
Bacon, the learned monk of the thirteenth century, is another im- 
portant witness. He places the birth of the Blessed Virgin her- 
self at the time when the sun stood in the constellation of the 
Virgin, being the emblem of her, while nursing the infant Jesus 
Christ. 

" St. Paul says nothing about the birth of Christ, and we know 
that the early Christians were little concerned with the details of 
the life of the Savior. They clung to His doctrines and to the 
belief in His resurrection. The legends of the Nativity were 
formed under the influence of other religions which possessed 
aspirations similar to Christianity. 
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THE EARLIEST KNOWN REPRESENTATION 
OF THE NATIVITY OF CHHIST. 

Prom a sarcophagus of 343 A.D. 
Courtesy of The Open Cc-urt. 



"The similarity between the doctrines of the ancient Mazdaism 
and Christianity is well established. The followers of Zoroaster 
believed in a virgin-born savior, later on identified with Mithras, 
whose arrival on earth would usher in a millennium of peace and 
happiness. The dead would rise and the world would be re- 
newed ; and the daily 
prayer was for the speedy 
coming of the kingdom. 
Mithras is called the God 
that comes from the rocks 
(<1 6e6r in-xt Tpar) and is rep- 
resented as a child emerg- 
ing from a rough stone. 
This name may have given 
rise to the idea that He was 
born in a cave, which 
would be the more prob- 
able, as the cave plays an 
important part in Mithras 
worship. 

"Mithras worship was 
almost in possession of the 

world when Christianity came to the front and overthrew it. Judg- 
ing from monuments discovered in France, on the Rhine, and on 
the Danube, the entire north of the Roman empire was strongly 
addicted to the cult of Mithras. The influence of Mithras worship 
on Christianity is well established. We mention especially the 
rites of baptism, the Eucharist, facing the Orient in prayer, the 
sanctification of the day of the sun. and the celebration of the 
winter solstice as the birthday of the Savior." 

The fact that all these legends— Buddhistic, Mithraistic, Greek, 
and Christian— have a common source, will not. says Dr. Carus, 
prove a death-blow to Christianity as an ethical and religious 
system : 

"Our knowledge of the origin of Christian legends neither es- 
tablishes nor destroys Christianity; it only helps us to understand 
its mission better and learn to appreciate its place in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought. Christianity is a new phase in the his- 
tory of mankind, but it could be acceptable to the people of the 
age in which it originated only by literally coming as a fulfilment 
of the ancient religions which it replaced. Thus the fabric of its 
legends will appear to the historians as a new combination of 
older traditions ; and the light of its main ideas is a collection of 
the scattered rays of many more ancient notions which were then 
focused into systematic form. 

"The legends of Christianity were undoubtedly believed by 
many early Christians, and their religious faith was not at once 
freed from the pagan conceptions of pre-Christian traditions. In 
fact, many of these pagan conceptions continue till to-day, and 
it is the duty of the present generation to sift truth from error 
and to understand religion better than did our ancestors. The 
history of mankind is not yet concluded, and least of all the chap- 
ter of the development of man's spiritual aspirations, his relig- 
ious ideals, and the hopes of the faith that is in him." 



Zangwill's Play and the "True Judaism."— "The 

Children of the Ghetto " has. found some admirers among Zang- 
will's own people ; but the majority of critics who express them-- 
selves in the Jewish press regard the play as an offensive exag- 
geration of the merely grotesque types of the Ghetto, and as an 
effort to represent Judaism as tied hand and foot to an egregiously 
absurd formalism. Rabbi Samuel Schulman, writing in The 
Menorah Monthly (December), says: 

"We do not criticize the artist, we only deplore the unfortunate 
abuse of the genius of the Jew. It is not merely a question of 
realism, it is more a question of honor. It is not our province to 
lay down canons for the construction of plays, but it becomes our 
duty, jealous as we are of the sacred name of Jew and Judaism, 
to say a word against one-sided portrayals of them, which neces- 
sarily become caricatures. When it is published broadcast as an 
advertisement that the Jewish communal organ said that this play 
is a 'Triumph of Jewish Law — A Magnificent Vindication. ' we 
are compelled to speak out what is in the hearts of many Jews, 
that while, the author may hpve given some touches of the beauty 
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and self-sacrifice, and even sublimity of Jewish life, in the main, 
his play, through dramatic necessity, becomes a triumph of Jew- 
ish letter- worship and slavish legalism. And as to its being a 
magnificent vindication — shades of Lessing and George Eliot — we 
would desecrate your memories if we accepted such a pitiable de- 
fense at the hands of one of our own, from whom we had a right 
to expect much, when we possess as free gifts of your sympa- 
thetic genius the immortal creationsof Nathan and Mordecai. A 
few more such vindications as the Zangwill play would only im • 
press upon the masses that the average Christian theologian's 
view of Judaism is correct — ' In the household of Israel the spirit 
is always sacrificed to the letter. ' ... It is making Judaism re- 
pulsive to say that a rabbi did not know that a mock marriage is 
not binding. It is said that Mr. Zangwill claims a similar inci- 
dent actually happened in the Ghetto of London. We are sorry 
for the dense ignorance that must have prevailed some forty years 
ago in that Ghetto. " 

Zangwill has misrepresented Judaism, says Rabbi Schulman, 
because he has no sympathy with the enlightened movement of 
spiritual emancipation carried on by the leaders of modern re- 
form — the movement which has freed woman and made her the 
equal of her brother and her husband in the synagog 



CANON KNOX LITTLE ON THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND "CRISIS." 

WHAT is still termed in the English press "the church 
crisis," arising from the conflict of views between "ritual- 
ists " and "anti-ritualists," seems to have been, on the whole, 
somewhat allayed by the recent ruling of the archbishops adverse 
to the use of processional lights and incense. The sea, however, 
still runs high, and there are indications that the ritualists are 
gathering their forces for renewed efforts to set aside the ruling 
or to secure its withdrawal. The Very Rev. W. J. Knox Little, 
for many years one of the most prominent of the ritualists, as- 
serts that the ruling is distinctly unfair, and that, from the non- 
ecclesiastical nature of the court that delivered it, it is not binding 
upon the consciences of the English clergy. In The Contempo- 
rary Review (November) he speaks of the agitation that was 
aroused by Sir William Vernon Harcourt and others as excited 
"by various persons (of no weight ecclesiastical or spiritual) , and 
apparently from different motives." The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's offer to hear cases where there had been doubts and dis- 
agreements was acquiesced in by some of the ritualists on the 
understanding that the decision was to be given without reference 
to secular rulings. Yet when it came, it was found that it rested 
"upon a strict interpretation — and that in one particular — of what 
was felt to be an obsolete and unworkable act of Parliament, 
passed some three hundred years ago. " 

The major portion of Canon Little's article is devoted to a 
rather technical consideration of this parliamentary act of uni- 
formity of 1559, by which the crown aimed to define and limit 
the ceremonies and rites of the Church. The question at issue 
is how far the Church of England is bound by this statute at the 
present day. Canon Little is of the opinion that the act in the 
first place never took away from the Church power to decree rites 
and ceremonies for itself, and, in the second place, that its applica- 
tion was limited to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This would of . 
course take from the crown in this period any power to punish 
members of the clergy for their alleged ritual excesses, and would 
make the only form of ceremonial usage an official decree of 
the whole English Church assembled in council. He continues : 

"Various reasons are suggested in the 'opinion ' for the omis- 
sion of incense and other ceremonies of the Church, as tending to 
bring our usages more into conformity with Scriptural teachings 
and arrangements. It is difficult to subscribe to these reasons 
Indeed, they can not but cause astonishment. Scarcely any part, 
for instance, of the ceremonies of the original institution of Holy 



Communion seems to remain in any part of the Church except 
the words and acts of consecration. But besides that, it is as- 
signed as a reason that there was a desire to 'put prominently 
forward the supremacy of the Bible. ' Now few things seem to 
be more prominent in the Bible than the use of incense in divine 
worship. Almighty God has deigned to give very careful direc- 
tions on the subject, and many Christian teachers believe that, 
by the last of the prophets (Malachi ii. n). God Himself has com- 
manded its use in connection with the Eucharistic sacrifice. There 
would appear, then, to be a danger that to follow this "opinion, ' 
far from putting 'prominently forward the supremacy of the 
Bible,' might be to lead men to disregard plain Bible teach- 
ing.' 

"It is to be hoped that the archbishops will see the mistake they 
have made, and that no further attempt will be made to enforce 
a decision which has been shown by many experts, and they, 
too, with wide knowledge of the question, to be so mistaken. 
The attempt to narrow the borders of the English Church is dis- 
astrous. " 

The opinion can not stand, says Canon Knox Little, for its in- 
accuracies and mistakes are every day becoming more evident. 
Some of the bishops have acted with restraint, but others "have 
seemed to rush headlong to 'register the decree' with a baste 
which can only be compared to the hurry of some members of the 
Roman episcopate after the Vatican Council." He continues : 

"The great body who are affected are loyal and hard-working 
priests of the Church of England. Some of them who have used 
incense have been so anxious, and naturally and rightly, to ac- 
quiesce in the wishes of their bishops that they have tried to 
modify or abandon the use for the present, to the annoyance, and 
very natural annoyance, of their congregations, and to their own 
perplexity in appearing to be unfaithful to principle ; others have 
found themselves unable to acquiesce, feeling that they can not 
set the wishes of the bishop, now any more than in the past, 
above the authority of Catholic and primitive usage, by which 
bishops as well as priests are bound. 

"A very large number have not been in a position to use in- 
cense, yet they are affected. Like all faithful churchmen, it is 
not for incense in itself (beautiful. Scriptural, excellent as it is) 
that they care, but for principle. It is impossible for them 
tamely to be, ir any way. sharers in such an interpretation of the 
Church's rules. . . . The English priests are anxious, indeed, to 
be with their bishops ; one tan not but hope that their bishops 
will stand by them on Catholic principles. There can be but one 
way of escape from what might prove disastrous consequences of 
this unhappy 'opinion, ' viz., to use Dr. Temple's words, by 'the 
widest possible toleration,' or — to employ the language of the 
address quoted above — by ' a distinctly avowed policy of tolera- 
tion and forbearance on the part of our ecclesiastical superiors in 
dealing with questions of ritual, ' as ' demanded alike by justice 
and by the best , uterests of religion. ' " 



Recent Activity of "The Catholic Apostolic 
Church." — The rise of the "Catholic Apostolic Church "—or as 
it is more often called, the " Irvingite " — movement is one of the 
most curious of the many singular religious phenomena of the cent- 
ury. Its founder, the Rev. Edward Irving, the friend of Coleridge 
and Carlyle, and the most eloquent preacher of his day. taking; 
advantage of the " prophetic movement " which stirred England so 
deeply between 1825 and 1840, announced a new revelation and 
established a hierarchy and ritual system which in elaborateness 
could be compared with those of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The New York Sun gives the following description of the " Irving- 
ite" church edifice in New York, and of the startling announce 
ments of the speedy second coming of Christ which this otherwise 
sedate organization has been making . 

"The interior has much in common with the early Christian 
basilicas. Its seating capacity does not exceed four hundred. 
Just inside the door the visitor finds a benitier with holy water 
built into the wall. The low pulpit stands in the nave, while 
the chancel has many prie-dieux. The seats are high-backed. 
Seven small incense-burners are suspended in a line from the 
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ceiling over the front part of the church, and a large glimmering 
lamp burns with a soft light over the simple altar. 

"The Irvingites refuse to be placed in the same class as the 
Adventists and similar sects, because they do not pretend to know 
the hour and day of the Lord'scoming. No man can know more 
than that the hour is drawing near. But they have not lived up 
to these teachings Robert Baxter, their first male prophet, who 
later recanted, prophesied in 1832 that the Lord would come in 
three and a halt years to gather up His witnesses. On July 14, 
1S7J, when the fortieth anniversary of the institution of the new 
apostleship was celebrated, more than one thousand communi- 
cants assembled in their cathedral in Gordon Square, London, 
because some prophet had figured out that the Lord would return 
on that day. The present activity, which has resulted in the de- 
spatching of six evangelists to this country, seems to have been 
caused by the expectation that Christ's promise to His first apos- 
tles must be fulfilled before the last member of the second apostle- 
ship passes away." 



DR. DE COSTA A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

DR BENJAMIN F. De COSTA, who after resigning from 
the ministry and membership of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church last September, was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church on December 3. gives as his chief reasons for the step the 
increasing spirit of rationalism in the Protestant denominations 
and his belief that the Roman communion is alone capable of 
defending the Christian Scriptures in their integrity and of reuni- 
ting Christendom. This is no new opinion, he says, but one 
toward which he has long been tending. In a statement which 
he gave out to the press on December 6, he says • 

"The sad, fallen estate of post- Reformation belief has forced 
upon me a reconsideration of principles, the result of reconsidera- 
tion being the conviction that the Reformation was not based 
upon any true foundation. 

"The issue precipitated in connection with the Biblical criti- 
cism forms only one of many difficulties of the Protestant situa- 
tion, and I came to recognize the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century as, theologically at least, a monumental failure, a revo- 
lution, in fact, against the Catholic and Apostolic Church. . . . 

" The moribund theologian may not be aware of the state of 
modern thought, yet, nevertheless, when the curtain of the twen 
tieth century rises, men of alert sense and ingenuous minds will 
recognizs a new world. Living men among non-Catholics are 
even now somewhat conscious of the actual religious conditions 
This is one explanation of the Higher Criticism, ' which has dis- 
covered that the whole Reformation system is in peril, proposing 
to meet the emergency by the use of a reconstructive criticism 
which forms simply a sop to the Cerberus of unbelief, strength- 
ening the appetite it would appease, creating a demand for still 
more preposterous propositions, and piling difficulty upon diffi- 
culty. 

" I do not, however, propose to offer any apology for entering 
the Catholic Church. Standing in the midst of modern religious 
systems toppling to their fall like columns in the Temple of 
Karnak, no defense need be offered for accepting a firm and un- 
shaken Catholic faith. I shall not enter upon argument, or seek 
to detail reasons for rendering allegiance to Rome, but will speak 
in a general way on one branch of the general subject, namely ■ 
"The Position of the Holy Scriptures in the Teaching System of 
the Catholic Church. ' 

"The Church of Rome stands before English-speaking people 
and Protestants everywhere as the unique and solitary defender 
of rbe Bible in its integrity and entirety." 

The Independent (undenom., December 7) takes issue with Dr. 
De Costa's statement that Protestantism has proved a failure - 

"Looked at in the largest way it seems to us that Protestantism 
has made abler, mightier, more advanced nations than has Cathol- 
icism ; that it has done more for learning during these last three 
centuries; that its influence has been nobler for liberty and prog- 
ress, and that it is rapidly outstripping its rival in numbers and 
in the control of the world We think we see a good reason for 
it in the independence and liberty of thought which Protestantism 
encourages in the search for truth Nor do we find that Protes- 



tantism has at all failed in producing saintly men and women, in 
elevating the conscience of the people, and in the work of con- 
verting the world 

"But Dr. De Costa leaves the Protestant fold because it ceases 
to provide any defense for the Bible What has provoked him 
beyond endurance is the admission of Professor Briggs to the 
priesthood in the Episcopal Church. But there is no reason why 
the Catholic Church should not admit Professor Briggs if he 
should some time wish to join it, as people have surmised he 
might. The Catholic Church has no doctrine of Holy Scripture 
that forbids the acceptance of the conclusions of the Higher Criti- 
cism, and Catholic scholars, like Lenormant, have been among its 
brilliant advocates. Dr. De Costa might very possibly find him- 
self }n the very sort of company which he has fled from. There 
is absolutely nothing in the creeds and catechisms of the Catholic 
Church which would antagonize the positions which Professor 
Briggs lays down in the articles we publish from his pen this 
week and last. Indeed that Church depends not on the authority 
or inspiration of Scripture, but on the pronouncements of the 
Church. To illustrate its relation to the Scriptures we take up 
the Baltimore Catechism, and its 'Explanation,' approved by the 
whole row of American archbishops -and bishops, and we find in 
the index ' Holy Days. ' ' Holy Oils, ' and ' Holy Water. ' but no 
Holy Scripture, nor any chapter, section, or sentence given to 
any teaching about the Bible in the 393 pages of the volume. Dr. 
De Costa has perfect liberty in that Church to hold that Judith i& 
Bible, or with Lenormant that it is all a pious novelet, or with 
Mivart that the Genesis story of creation is unhistorical. Never- 
theless he has gone where we think he properly belongs, and we 
wish him all the surcease of sorrow which comes from putting 
one's thinking machinery under the mastership of an infallible 
authority." 

The Rev. John Scully, a well-known Jesuit scholar, thus ac- 
counts for Dr. De Costa's change of faith (in The North Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia, December 5) 

" Why did he leave his church ? Because it has been shown by 
time that the Bible is not what the Church has always said it 
could not possibly be, the sole rule of faith. Because, in the dis- 
putes between schools of criticism, the inspiration of the Bible 
has begun to be doubted and the faith of those who have been the 
teachers of the Protestant masses has been so shaken that there is 
no certainty anywhere, and in the most of this uncertainty there 
is no authority outside the Church to settle these doubts as they 
arise. Consequently, we have the chaos we see outside our 
Church. 

"We Catholics say with St. Augustine that we not only would 
not, but simply could not, believe the Bible to be the inspired 
Word of God, unless we bad the authority of the Church for it. 
But we not only say that, but also that, as Dr. De Costa said yes- 
terday in his profession of faith, we believe in 'the authority . . . 
of the Holy Scriptures, which we must interpret and understand 
only in the sense which our holy mother, the Catholic Church, 
has held and does hold. ' We can not conceive bow God could 
make a revelation and leave it to be interpreted according to the 
whim of every self-appointed critic, any more than we could un- 
derstand how a book of statutes could be submitted by the law- 
making power to the private interpretation of each individual 
citizen. The one is as much destructive of all coherency and 
common sense in the spiritual order as the other would be in the 
social order. 

"Thus the very learned and intellectual Dr. De Costa has been 
taught by sad experience what Catholic faith teaches the little 
child who is studying its catechism. His adhesion now is the 
more valuable because he has been one of the most bitter enemies 
our Church has had in this country." 

The Living Church (Prot. Episc. , December 9) says: 

"Tho we regard his recent sweeping attack upon the Church as 
unjustifiable, applying as it did tests which no working theory of 
a visible Church could stand in the light of history, nevertheless 
the secession of a man of such learning and scholarship is a real 
loss to the Church, aqd one which we can not regard as balanced 
bv the accession of quite a different type of scholar at the oppo- 
site extreme. It is to be hoped Dr. De Costa will find in his new 
relations freedom from the difficulties which have troubled him. 
But if all accounts are true. Higher Criticism has its advocates 
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even in the bosom of Rome. In fact, it originated in that Com- 
munion. Every scholar knows that it was Richard Simon, a 
priest of the Oratory, 1678 to 1689, from whose works the Ger- 
mans of the eighteenth century drew the weapons of their critical 
warfare. So far as we are aware, his works were not condemned, 
at least when they appeared. It was the French Catholic, Astruc, 
also, who began the criticism of the Pentateuch. Dr. Briggs has 
asserted that his work on the Bible, which has been received with 
so much question among ourselves, was warmly indorsed by cer- 
tain Roman professors." 



THE METHODIST CHURCH CONGRESS 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 



AND 



NO feature of the Methodist Church Congress which met at 
St. Louis during the end of November attracted so much 
newspaper attention and comment as the attitude of members of 
that body toward Biblical criticism. From a despatch to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger we quote the following abstract of 
the discussion : 

"The Rev. Dr. W. F. Anderson, of Sing Sing, N. Y.. was the 
first speaker, and his theme was 'The Opportunity Secured to 
Evangelical Thought by Modern Theological Method. ' 

"The first part of the address was devoted to emphasizing the 
importance of having a theological method that was strictly up to 
date, and that met the demands of the age. In reference to 
Biblical criticism, the speaker said that it was time to stop re 
crimination and look the question squarely in the face ; that the 
higher critics deserved commendation for their industry and hon- 
esty of purpose. He then took up at length the position of higher 
criticism as to the multiform character of the Book of Genesis, 
also of subsequent books, calling attention to certain inaccuracies 
of statement. 

" Further, it was stated that the ethics of God as displayed in 
the Old Testament differed from that in the New Testament, and 
the declaration was made that 'an absolutely infallible Scripture 
is unreasonable and impossible in the very nature of things. ' 

"The second speaker on the general topic was Prof. H. C. Shel- 
don, of Boston, who spoke on 'Popular Biblical Teaching by the 
Church.' His paper awakened mere than usual interest, and 
was frequently applauded. Professor Sheldon said in part : 

" ' Formal discourse respecting the Bible is of secondary impor- 
tance. A theory about the Bible, however good, is not armed 
with any special regenerating efficacy. A label can not fulfil the 
function of the goods to which it is attached. No great amount 
of nourishment can be gotten out of the label. Man's inner life 
is nourished only by appropriation of high and ethical and relig- 
ious truth. What the people need is a message from God, not a 
message about the message or supposed message. 

'"Still an occasional message about the Bible has its place, 
chiefly in inciting to a more helpful study of the book. No one 
will deny that the normal view of the Bible makes it not an end 
in itself, but an instrument subservient to the great end of lifting 
men into communion with God. Like the Sabbath, it was made 
for man, and not man for the Bible. 

" ' Again, no one will deny that a normal view of the Bible takes 
account of the human factors which wrought with the divine in 
its production, and, excluding all arbitrary assumption, keeps 
within the warrant of the sum total of accessible facts. In an 
uncritical age this position would hardly be considered, but in 
an age like the present, an overreaching theory is likely to be a 
mischievous investment. ' " 

The Outlook (undenom., December 2) remarks that there was 
a remarkable unanimity of opinion among the speakers in the 
direction of liberalism . 

"These statements certainly do not hark back to a hidebound 
traditionalism, but they are by no means symptomatic of a de- 
clining faith. Instead of any surrender of Christianity, they are 
the aggressive, persistent forms of the real Christianity which 
adapts itself to every age. Its defenders would carry it, not only 
from the unthinking to the unthinking, but from men of brains to 
men of brains. Methodism and all other forms of Christianity 



will be the larger and richer by an admixture of the ' higher criti- 
cism. ' " 

The New York Sun takes precisely the opposite view, and says 
that the speakers from whom we have quoted have " departed from 
religious faith " : 

"Since 'they can not formulate dogmatic finalities,' they refuse 
to believe in them ; in other words, to believe that the Church 
has any ' message ' for them. The scientific proof they demand 
would eliminate the supernatural from religion. 

"That this agnostic exposition should have been made in so 
notable a Methodist assembly was very significant of a declining 
faith. It provoked dissent, of course, but it was not received 
with the alarm and indignation which so complete a surrender of 
the Christian position would once have aroused. Can that sort 
of 'culture ' kindle the fire of faith which becomes a consuming 
flame in great religious revivals?" 



A Substitute for "The One-Man Mlnlstry."-The 

plan prevailing in most of the evangelical churches in English- 
speaking countries of having one minister to a church, whose 
most important function is to appear, as has been said, " twice in 
the same day, in the same place, and go through exactly the same 
order of service," is almost unknown in the Greek and Latin 
churches, and among the Protestant churches of the Continent. 
The Evangelist (Presb , December 7) says that common sense 
and the new conditions of the age are against it, and that "the 
times seem ripening for a radical change in the method and dis- 
tribution of work in our churches." 

"The system of 'the one-man ministry ' should be changed for 
the sake of the ministers themselves. It imposes burdens on 
them that save in exceptional cases must soon wear them out in 
mind or body, if not in both. The number of clerical break- 
downs, with a'l the damage involved to the interests of congrega- 
tions, and of suffering to the families of ministers, is continually 
increasing. 

"The system should cease for the sake of the congregations. 
Restlessness is the most marked characteristic of the people of 
to-day. They can not be satisfied with one thing at a time. Few 
would be attracted to a concert where there was to be an hour and 
a half of one singer, even tho of the first class. The very atmos- 
phere of present-day life is against a system which 'gives to a 
congregation, through all its services, nothing but the sound of 
one voice, and the product of one brain, and that brain too often 
weary and overtaxed. ' 

" In place of the system prevailing among us to-day, we would 
suggest a grouping of churches and a partnership of their minis- 
ters. Ia a town where there are four or five Presbyterian 
churches, or in a section of a large city like New York, where 
there are the same number, these churches might enter into a 
definite union of ministry, of finance, cf everything. Thus, in 
that town, or in that section of the city, there would be simply 
one Presbyterian church with various buildings in which to carry 
on its operations. The results of such a change could not but be 
highly beneficial to the cause of religion." 



RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Thf resignation of Pr Schell, secretary of the Epworth League, has 
finally been brought about, chiefly through the instrumentality of Zicn's 
Herat J (.Metta. Kpisc.Y The Springfield Republican calls it a "victory for 
morality and religion " without which the Epworth League "could not 
have remained a useful organization '* 

Thf late Majortiencral Sir William Perm Symons, killed in the South 
African war, was what mav be called a religions cosmopolitan. By descent 
and lailh lie was a Jew. but he was named after a (Juaker. and a mass for 
the repose of his soul was celebrated by the Pope. Siu h evidence of taint 
religious Uirriers to sympathy would hardly have been possible a hundred 
vears ago. 

TilK Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretarv of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, states authontativelv that no organic union of I'nitarianism and 
Universahsm has been proposed, as has been asserted bv a number of 
writers, including Or Fdwin C Sweetser. <-f the Universalis! C hurch. 
What is proposed is a closer cooperation and fellowship, especially in 
Christian work. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



WHEN ENGLAND HAS CONQUERED SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

LIBERAL papers in England continue to criticize the Govern- 
ment for allowing the nation to drift into war, and here and 
there a continental publication speculates on the possibility of 
peace if Chamberlain were used as a political Jonah. Indeed, it 
is hinted that the British Government acknowledged the belliger- 
ency of the South African Republic in order to have a chance for 
peace negtoiations. The St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya says : 

"The decision of the British Government to withdraw its former 
contention that no war but only the suppression of a rebellion is 
being carried on, must have far-reaching consequences. Not 
only are the powers now in a position to send officially Red Cross 
divisions, but also military attaches to the Boer camp. There 
is now also a justification for intervention when the moment 
seems fitting. Sir Redvers Buller's position is not easy, for the 
Cape Boers are more and more coming to the assistance of their 
compatriots, and England will be forced to make peace. . This 
assures the independence of the Republics. " 

In England, however, nobody will listen as yet to talk of Boer 
independence. "All South Africa must be made British " is the 
cry, and the only point of disagreement between Liberals and 
Conservatives is the degree of liberty to be granted to the Boers 
when that end is accomplished. The Spectator says "let them 
vote." It adds: 

"No doubt if we tried to rule South Africa from Downing Street 
we should soon find ourselves face to face with a Boer rising, but 
we shall do nothing of the kind. We shall place the Government 
in the bands of the majority of the inhabitants, and in the case of 
the Transvaal, as soon as the refugees have returned and the new 
influx of white people has taken place, the majority will be of a 
kind with which it will be perfectly possible tor us to work. 
When men have votes and are allowed to use them freely, they 
may talk a good deal of rebellion, but they seldom act up to their 
talk. They prefer the arbitrament of the ballot-box to that of 
the rifle. Depend upon it, if President Kruger had given the vote 
to the Uitlanders there would have been no war, even if the Uit- 
landers had found that the vote did not give them quite all they 
wanted or expected. The Dutch in the Transvaal may grumble, 
as they have grumbled at the Cape for the last fifty years, but 
they will not act as long as they can vote." 

The same ideas are set forth by a writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, who is confident that the British section of the Transvaal 
would be overwhelmingly in the majority, and that therefore no 
coercion is needed to keep the Boers quiet, once the country is 
conquered. The London Daily News says : 

" Not British domination, but self-government, must be estab- 
lished. We have embarked on our present enterprise not to re- 
duce the area of self-government in South Africa, but to extend 
it. The old regime in the Transvaal was intolerable not because 
the country governed itself, but because it did not. Mr. Glad- 
stone thought he was giving in 1881, and intended to give, self- 
government to all the inhabitants of the Transvaal. It is that 
which we must establish and guarantee as one result of the war." 

Other papers, mostly those which figured out an enormous 
British majority in the Transvaal before the war, now point out 
that the Dutch are numerically much the stronger element 
throughout South Africa, and that in the Cape Colony they know 
well how to handle their vote. Hence they must be ruled as sub- 
jects, or there must be a distribution of seats which makes it im- 
possible for them to gain a majority. The Westminster Gazette 
does not like such plans. It says . 

"Not a few British South African newspapers are already wri- 
ting as if the settlement they desire is one in which there shall be 
everywhere a British racial ascendency. The new boundaries, 
it is suggested, must be so laid down as to secure a British ma- 



jority in each area. Against all proposals of this kind, and 
against any proposal which will inflict unnecessary humiliation or 
conflict with loyal cooperation and legitimate rivalry, the Liberal 
Party will have to fight together and fight hard. It will bo no 
easy task and we shall need every man. " 

The Globe thinks there will not be over-many Dutch voters 
when General Buller has pacified South Africa ; but on no ac- 
count may the republics remain independent. It says : 

"The Afrikander states will be treated with justice; there need 
be no fear on that point. But justice itself — justice to South 
Africa and the empire — requires that their independence shall 
cease. There can henceforth be but one flag in South Africa, 
and that the sign of British dominion. This inevitable rearrange- 
ment will not be altered, but it may be made more difficult, by 
such utterances as those of Lord Ripon and Mr. Bryce. At the 
present moment, it is the duty of every patriotic Englishman not 
only to support the Government in carrying on the war, but to 
avoid any word which can be misconstrued by the enemy as im- 
plying want of unity in resolution that the objects of the war shall 
be effectually secured. " 

Lord Methuen's supposed successes aroused some exaggerated 
hopes in the breasts of many Englishmen, and The Standard, 
Lord Salisbury's mouthpiece, published a rumor that the Boers 
would give up the struggle. It promised that the Boers should 
not be refused quarter if they submitted, but their independence 
can not be restored. It added : 

"If the authorities of the republics have come to the wise con- 
clusion that they may as well make the inevitable surrender before 
their complete military collapse, their submission, we take it, 
would not be rejected. But there must be no mistake as to its 
character. It must be complete and uncompromising. The Boers 
need not believe that the status of the republics can remain un- 
changed after the war. The outbreak of hostilities, and a cam- 
paign which must end in the absolute triumph of British arms, 
have revolutionized the situation ; and it must be clearly under- 
stood that no settlement will be entertained which would expose 
us again to the risk of further political trouble or military danger 
from Pretoria or Bloemfontein. On that point there can posi- 
tively be no room for doubt." 

The Saturday Review says : 

" Provided the British flag flies at Pretoria and at Bloemfontein, 
we care not what form of municipal autonomy be conceded. But 
the Government should be pinned to Mr. Balfour's words that 
'once for all we must not only show that we mean to have our 
own way, but must take our precautions that that way shall not 
be interfered with.' We quite agree with Mr. Balfour that war, 
with all its suffering, has its compensation. The present war has 
called out a vast amount of latent patriotism, and has excited a 
very noble generosity, not so much in the wealthy as in the mid- 
dle class — but that is another story." 

The Amsterdam Handelsblad is very bitter in its criticism of 
the expressions of some of the English papers. It says : 

* The London Times declares that the Boers can not vote unless 
they swear fealty to the Queen. The London Times visa the very 
paper which demanded that Englishmen should vote in the 
Transvaal without taking the oath of allegiance to the Republican 
Government. . . . Good government for the Transvaal ! Oh yes, 
we know what that means. Cheap labor ! The natives, who 
under the ' yoke ' of the Boer were free to work where they 
pleased, must be enslaved as in Kimberley. That is what the 
'tyrant oligarchy ' in the Transvaal has prevented. The rich 
capitalists who own mines must be enabled to reduce the price of 
white and black labor." 

In France, Leroy Beaulieu points out that England would make 
the gravest mistake by an attempt to subjugate the Boers. "Great 
Britain," he argues in the Journal des Dfbats, "may be able 
to win her way to Pretoria. She should then be content to annex 
the Johannesburg district. To prolong the war for the sake of 
destroying the independence of the republics means that England 
risks her entire empire. " — Translations made for Thk Literary 
Digest. 
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ENGLAND AND "HE FOREIGN CARTOONISTS. 

Ay! R. CHAMBERLAIN'S recent speech at Leicester, in which 
he predicted se/ous consequences if the French cartoon- 
ists were not kept whin bounds, had reference, apparently, to 
certain obscene caricaires of the Queen published in the "yel- 
low " press of Paris, i :her cartoons, tho not obscene, have been 
sufficiently galling. Oe of these, entitled " Tralala 1 Tralala! 
The English are comin sauve qui peut I " shows a procession : 
first a typical English dim-major, with a short pipe between his 
teeth; then a squad o Salvation Army girls beating drums; 
next, as representatives >f British civilization, a squad of music- 
hall girls; then follows flag with inscriptions referring to inci- 
dents, such as the bunng of Jeanne d'Arc, the bombardment 
of Copenhagen in a tiie of peace, etc. ; then the missionary, 
with Bibles, gunpowderAnd tradingjjoods ; then John Bull, with 
a rifle and a bag of mone ; last, a figure representing the plague. 
In the distance are telegraph poles, adorned with the bodies of 
natives. Another cartoi shows Queen Victoria at the feet of 
Kruger, who says: "Rii, madame, it is only in the esteem of 
honest folk that you are dthroned. " 

Following Mr. Chambelain's lead, the London Sun says: 

"This is the third warnilg of a definite character that has been 
given to the yellow press a France, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be taken. The gratuitously mendacious statements of the 
French press would be almost humorous but for the evident ill- 
will by which they are inspired, and when this ill-will is paraded 
in such an open manner tbe French people can scarcely be sur- 
prised if we hold them a: ar^s' length. Let them look to their 
Exhibition." i 

The Spectator, however, thbks it is best to ignore such things. 
It says: I 

"There is an old story of an Austrian archduke which English- 
men will do well to bear "in rjind. While on a visit to Paris, a 
Frenchman who had some grievance against bis Imperial High- 
ness trod on his foot it a draving-room. The archduke took out 
his handkerchief, brushed his boot of the dust, and remarked to 
his host. 'What an awkward person that is. ' He was too highly 
placed in Europe to acknowledge the possibility of intentional 
insult. ... A mud-storm may choke people in the streets, it can 
not smirch the snow on the hills. We should regret deeply to see 




—Jugend, Munich. 



any official notice taken of any caricaturist, however base. When 
the boys in the gutter throw mud, the dignified course for the 
coachman is to drive on unheeding." \ 

The St. James' s Gazette sees in the attitude of the French 
press evidence of the possibility, "that the fire which has begun 
round the borders of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
may yet encircle the world." It quotes a French paper, the Rap- 
pel, as follows : " Whatever may prove the outcome of the present 
struggle, it is already apparent that an anti-British combination 
is inevitable in tbe near future. " The St. James's Gazette com- 
ments: "There is a considerable excess of smoke over fire in it 
all, but there is fire, too. Given a little more opportunity and a 
timely breeze to fan tbe flames, and it would be rash to rely upon 
it that we shall not find ourselves confronted by a considerable 
blaze." 



The threat in Mr. Chamberlain's speech seems a little out of 
place just now even to jingo papers. " Serious consequences " is 
a somewhat awkward diplomatic phrase, at least for the days of 
the old diplomacy, says the London Outlook. A Canadian paper, 
the Ottawa Free Press, threatens France with the wrath of the 
German emperor. It says : 

"These people are evidently no friends of France. Are they 
sowing the wind which will grow into a tornado? ' Vet victis, ' 
if it be so. The grandson of Queen Victoria and tbe great-grand- 
son of Queen Louisa may have to be reckoned with as well as 
Britain. What Satanic influence can be moving the once chival- 
rous France ? " 

The Germans, however, are far from troubling themselves 
about the matter. The Berlin Tageblatt, referring to the con- 




Tralala I Tralala! The En K li=.h are coming. Save himself who can ! " 

—f~rom a I'reitch P*p<r . 



tinued insult and abuse heaped in recent times by the English 
upon the Kaiser, says that Germany gives protection against that 
sort of thing, but only in case the Government which complains 
is willing to reciprocate. Which England never does. The Am- 
sterdam Handelsblad says : 

"Mr. Chamberlain's complaint sounds pretty indeed 1 Here 
we have a cabinet minister who in his official speeches personally 
abused the President of tbe South African Republic, then a 
friendly state, who ridiculed Mr. Kruger, accused him of corrup- 
tion and grand larceny. Yet he complains about a few carica- 
tures ! Does he forget tbe abuse and insults to which the German 
Emperor has been subjected for years? The most ' respectable ' 
Tory organs never mentioned the Kaiser by his name, but always 
used some insulting epithet. Far be it from us to approve of this 
caricaturing of Queen Victoria, even if she is to be regarded as 
the personification of the English people. The funny papers may 
use the responsible Ministers, tho they may not always serve tbe 
purpose as well. But who would notice these attacks if Cham- 
berlain did not draw attention to them, be and — others who wish 
to cause trouble ? " 

The Paris Journal des Dibats does not like insulting cartoons, 
wherever published, but believes that in reality tbe English only 
wish to pick another quarrel. After paying homage to tbe Queen 
as a sovereign and a woman, this paper says : 

"The civilized nations should respect each other in the persons 
of their highest representatives, but this respect must be mutual. 
. . . We know that tbe President of France receives no consider- 
ation from England in such cases. . . . Still, the law of 1893 
guarantees protection to the beads of foreign nations, but only in 
case these do not personally prefer to preserve a dignified silence. 
Her British Majesty must complain through her Embassy in Paris. 
. . . We would also ask tbe British press to examine themselves 
ere they throw the first stone at us. Our army, our courts, our 
public men, have been most wantonly attacked. If one is so thin- 
skinned, one must be less brutal to other people. But our neigh- 
bors across the Channel are not given to fair play ; their idea is 
that they can do no wrong and we can do no right. * — Transla- 
tions made Jor The Literary Digest. 
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SUGGESTED COMBINATIONS AGAIN CT 
RUSSIA FOR CHINA'S DEFENSE. 

I T has long since been discovered by British publicists that 
•* British India's defense against the Great North Bear is much 
assisted by diversions that occur in the far East, and all sorts of 
combinations are suggested, ostensibly to preserve equal trade 
rights for all nations in China. Yet these plans have hardly 
matured as yet. The writer of an excellent series of articles on 
this subject in the Japan Celestial Empire expresses himself in 
the main as follows : 

Russia, if her conduct be not very careful, may turn British 
rivalry into enmity, and Japanese jealousy into war. But these 
two nations do not stand alone in the matter. Germany must 
esp^ct to be opposed by Russia. Germany does not use a " pol icy 
of pin-pricks " in dealing with other nations, but she is an accom- 
plished poacher on other nations' preserves, as in the case of 
Shantung, a province regarded as peculiarly fitted for Muscovite 
dominion by the St. Petersburg authorities. Yet Germany 
planted her colony there without asking anybody's leave. Ger- 
many will not wantonly provoke a struggle ; but neither does she 
fear it, for however much she may outwardly respect Russia's 
paper armaments, she knows well enough that Russia is no match 
for her. On the other hand, Russia knows that the terms would 
be dictated in St. Petersburg, and this renders a rupture unlikely. 
More improbable even isaquarrel between the United States and 
Russia. Yet the Americans are beginning to think that their 
trade in China ought to be defended. In short, a time will come 
when, as the rivalry between the two sides of the Pacific becomes 
acute, and the Union-Pacific finds that the Siberian-Pacific is be- 
ginning to get the whip-hand of the position, the United States 
will object as strongly as Great Britain does now to the arbitrary 
curtailment of their trade in the interests of their rivals. They 
will demand with no uncertain voice that the manufacturers of 
their goods, and the growers of their produce shall not be refused 
admission to Chinese ports because they do not wear the fui cap 
of Russia or speak the Gallic tongue. The English argument 
will be adopted in its entirety : "Your absorption of Chinese ter- 
ritory may not be resented too violently; but don't interfere with 
our trade." 

Even Prance may be induced to join a coalition against Russia 
when it becomes necessary. The Slavs and the Anglo-Saxons 
have a right to hope that they will rule the world ; but the un- 
prolific Gaul can hardly hope for world dominion. Besides, his 
merchants are at one with ours in deprecating differential tariffs 
which do not favor them. France has got surprisingly little out 
of her Russian alliance. She has lent her money, her influence, 
her name, and got nothing in return. All the kicks and none of 
the halfpence have fallen to her share, and if when once more she 
"comes to herself" she finds that most of the gilt has gone from 
the gingerbread, no one need be surprised, certainly not Russia. 

That other rumored combination, an alliance between Great 
Britain, the United States, and China for the defense of the integ- 
rity of the latter empire, is described by some of the papers in 
England as an excellent diversion from the South African war ; 
but the general opinion is that it would not be wise at the present 
time to go beyond asserting claims on paper. The London St. 
James's Gazette says: 

" Suppose the United States has really formed the resolution to 
defend China against further dismemberment, some facts have to 
be taken into account. The policy, being our policy, is naturally 
acceptable to us. The integrity of China and the open door are 
all we ask for. But, of course, there are others to be considered, 
and their acts may be influenced in a variety of ways by the dis- 
covery that the United States are resolved to take effectual meas- 
ures to defend the integrity cf the 'yellow corpse.' The most 
satisfactory result would be that they should see in it a sufficient 
reason for resigning all hopes of securing 'compensation ' in those 
regions, if not in every other. That would be a result of the in- 
formal but genuine Anglo-American alliance, which is much to 
be desired. But, on the other hand, the result might be different. 
It is, at any rate, just conceivable that powers which have designs 
of their own in China, incompatible with the integrity of that 
country and with the open door, might be brought to see the 



necessity of acting at once, by the discvery that America would 
be their enemy when they do act. Suppsing the struggle to be 
inevitable between these incompatible olicies, and the Anglo- 
American alliance also certain, there mifat be reasons for begin- 
ning when England is engaged, and theltates are not ready. " 

The Berlin Deutsche Tages-Zeitung hinks it very character- 
istic that the Americans, who seek to ezlude all foreign manu- 
factures from their own country, should'ven talk of "free trade " 
in China. On the whole, the German >apers suggest no catch- 
word policy. They reiterate in this a in other questions that 
their Government must remain free to at on occasion as German 
interests demand. The Berlin Nation ays : 

"The preponderance of international >oli tics is still in Europe, 
and as long as this remains so there ar no points of friction be- 
tween ourselves and the Czar's empire. This does not mean that 
we intend to be drawn into a policy of >pen enmity to England. 
It simply means that we occupy a posit>n of benevolent neutral- 
ity with regard to Russia, for as long a Russia and Germany are 
on good terms others are not likely to sriously disturb the peace 
of the world." 

In this case as in others, the blunt spaking of the English news- 
papers and press agencies in regard t< everything other nations 
do has produced an unwillingness towork with England. The 
fact that the "Central News" reporttd troubles on the frontier 
of Kiao-Chou whenn one had occurred, jgiving the Ostasiatische 
Lloyd as its source when that paper bil nothing to do with the 
invention, has created a very bad impression in Germany. — 
Translations made J or The Literary Digest. 



THE OPENING O? THE SUDAN. 

WHEN the Khalifa escaped afcer the battle of Omdurman, it 
was feared that he would mire to the center of Kordofan 
until he could prepare himself for a more adequate defense 
against the Anglo -Egyptian army. These fears have not been 
realized. During the latter part of November he met his foe at 
Gedid in his accustomed manner. His followers fought with 
their old bravery, but once again it was shown that any number 
of men foolish enough to advance in mass across an open plain 
can be killed by modern engines o: war before they reach the 
enemy. The best part of the Khalifi's army was destroyed, and 
9,000 — including women and children — were captured. Lord 
Kitchener, therefore, has been jusiified in declaring the Sudan 
"open to civilization." The incident gave much pleasure to Eng- 
land. Recent reports had led herpeople to believe that the crack 
regiments commanded by Lord Methuen had at last impressed 
the Boers with an adequate ides of England's strength, and the 
old hopes of an all-British Africa from the Cape to Cairo revived. 
"England has a long arm," said the London Telegraph* "as the 
defenders of Bloemfontein will discover to their cost — how long 
an arm let the northeast region of Africa testify, where in the 
Sudan the Sirdar reports th£t Ahmed Fedil and his Dervishes 
have just suffered a crushing reverse at the hands of Sir Francis 
Wingate." 

The Globe remarks : 

" The victory is all the more notable and gratifying because of 
its being won by native troops alone, without any British stiffen- 
ing, other than its handful of English officers. For these troops 
utterly to rout and destroy a picked Dervish force, with hardly 
any loss to themselves, must produce as excellent a moral effect 
in the Sudan as Lord Methuen's brilliant victory is likely to do in 
South Africa." 

The St. James's Gazette rejoices in the destruction of Moham- 
medan power, so far at least as England's possessions in Africa 
are concerned, and says: 

" If the fight between Europe and martial Mohammedanism is 
to go on at all, the burden must be transferred from us and from 
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Egypt to the French an/ Central Africa. So far as we are con- 
cerned the work is done J But apart from the repulse given to the 
revival of Mohammedafsm, we have made good another step in . 
the process of establislng a general superiority over Eastern 
Africa. The Su jan ws reconquered for Egypt and England at 
the stricken field of Om irman. and this other stricken field only 
completes the process. :t comes at the right time to remind us 
that the struggle with tfc Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
tho an important matt el in itself, is after all only a part of a 
much greater business. " I 

Not all Britons, howc r, are sure that the Dervishes were as 
bad as they are painted i popular British journals. A writer in 
the Edinburgh Review e: >resses himself to the following effect : 

Much has been said a:l written about the wickedness of the 
Arab. But we must not >rget that the Arabs found the country 
in an utterly demoralize! condition. It is really the Egyptian 
and Turkish regime, whth is now nominally reestablished by 
Great Britain. The MaHi was cruel, but not as cruel as the 
Turk. 

Continental papers, hoover, acknowledge that English rule is 
better than that which haslust been supplanted, tho the Amster- 
dam Handelsblad remark! that it is not yet necessary to deny 
to other than white races tie right of existence. This paper oc- 
cupies a front rank in the jiimalism of Europe, and to its efforts 
is d.ie, in a large measure, the considerate treatment of the col- 
ored races in the Dutch possessions. It points out that slavery, 
tyranny, oppression, cruety, mean different things among differ- 
ent nationalities, and says: , 

"The Khalifa himself wis a slave boy in his youth, belonging 
to Zobeir. By his ability he Vecamc later a rich slave-dealer. 
The Mahdi then asked hin taoffer up his riches to 'follow the 
Lord.' Abdullah "got religion,' and was promised that he 
should be the Mahdi's successor. He stood by the prophet, and 
Informed the Khedive »nd Grekt Britain officially of his ascend- 
ancy to the throne when the M^hdi died. The answer was con- 
veyed to him by Lord Kitchener at Khartoum and Omdurman." 

In justice to England, it is acknowledged by many Continental 
papers that her yoke, hDwevel intolerable to a more fierce race, 
is welcomed as a relief by the Egyptian fellaheen. The men 
whose superior arms managed to crush the rest of the Dervishes 
were native Egyptians, a race almost as gentle as the Hindus. 
"The English do not r«b them directly," says the Aegyptische 
Courier, " and their let is not much worse than that of a Euro- 
pean laborer. True, every Englishman expects to be treated as 
a superior being by them, buMhey do not mind that. They are 
used to fawn upon their mastets." It is, too, of such unpromising 
material that Lord Kitchener his formed the force which fought 
England's battles in Northem\Africa. — Translations made for 
The Literary Digest. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



FOR EICN \ NOTES. 

THE German Rear-Admiral von ValoA in a recent work on sea-power, de- 
clares that the United States, if it continues its colonial policy, must sooner 
or later come into conflict with Great Hriain As Germany must also find 
herself opposed by the British empire, voi Valois believes that it would be 
of advantage if Germany were to be allied) with us. Without such alliance, 
neither country could successfully oppose British sea-power ; but a combi- 
nation of two small but excellent navies wbuld command respect 

THE condition nf Crete seems to be far fiom satisfactory. The Moham- 
medans refuse to live under Christian rul<\ and they are all emigrating. 
" As they are the hardest workers, the country loses its best people," says 
a correspondent of the Rome Ttibuna. " HriAjsh capitalists buy their land, 
and try to work it with Italian laborers; but r\]is does not furnish a pros- 
perous, strong peasantry. There is a lnr^e Elicit, and the Greek orbciais 
with whom Prince George has surrounded hiihself are not very honest or 



capable.' 



Tiik death of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt has attracted attention to the 
fact that our millionaires do not, generally speaking, interest themselves 
personally in politics. It is admitted, however, that the millionaires of an- 
cient Rome did not, and those of modern England do not benefit their coun- 
try by their interference. The London Sfrctttor savs : *' Mr. Vanderbilt, 
thoan excellent business man, was not a mar of intellectual force ; he had 
no particular objects, and he worked every djy and all day with the assi- 
duity of a London barrister just beginning U rise. He never cheated any- 
body, not even his shareholders, managing his railways so as to pay regu- 
lar and good dividends, and, indeed, was in ail respects very like a hundred 
thousand other men. The old Roman milliotu ires were hardly so useful in 
their generation, but they led bigger lives." 



A GERMAN WOMAN'S INDICTMENT OF THE 
"NEW WOMAN." 

ANEW work, by Laura Marholm, a German author, has lately 
been translated into English. The book is a severe and 
elaborate indictment of what is known as the political, social, and 
economic emancipation of woman. It is a defense of the past, an 
arraignment of the present. In studying the changes in woman's 
position and role in society, Frau Marholm finds a "thread run- 
ning along from the great upheaval of the Reformation to the 
present day." She finds that only Protestant and Freethinking 
women are detached, torn away from their roots, while the Cath- 
olic women still possess "the connection with nature and the 
power of emotional expansion, both of which are indispensable to 
the woman." The emancipated, the progressive woman is abnor- 
mal—ill, according to the author. "The emancipation of woman 
is nothing but woman's despair of herself as woman." To quote 
what may bo considered the keynote of "The Psychology of 
Woman " : 

"Woman has become but half-woman, and this most absurd of 
all intermediate stages we seek by all accepted means, moral and 
educational, in the home and school, to maintain and make per- 
manent. The woman of our day has no longer respect for man, 
no longer respect for herself as a productive organism ; in other 
words, she has no veneration for the mystery of her existence. 
She is stupidly wise — unnatural. At most the woman cf to-day 
has only fear of man." 

Frau Marholm draws a sharp line of division between the 
women who married in the fifties, "who held the categorical im- 
perative in high honor," and the women of the present genera- 
tion, "who have already a touch of anarchism," who demand hap- 
piness and freedom and repudiate duty, who look upon themselves 
r.s disguised martyrs if they perform their marital obligations. 
The women of to-day arc classified under these categories : the 
dltraqul*, the grande amoureuse, and the ciribrale. As for 
men, two types comprise the majority of them — the barbarians 
and the decadents, while some present the union of these types 
and are barbarian-decadents. The author describes these various 
kinds of women as follows : 

The ctribrale is the woman who tries, as well as she can, to 
think with her own brain. Why does she do this? Because she 
has no man with whose brain she could think. Or because she 
deems herself above the man whom she has. In consequence, 
love has become less and less a blind instinct, and is no longtr a 
compelling force. The cultivated woman is saturated with all 
sorts of man's ideas, and has imbibed men's criticisms of their 
fellows. On the other hand, the tiftraqule is hysterical, unbal- 
anced, wantonly curious, cold but piquantt. She has a fascina- 
tion for men, but she is incapable of giving happiness. In mar- 
riage she is restless, dissatisfied, and rebellious. The grande 
amoureuse is passive, faithful, ardent, and devoted ; but the 
modern men are not attracted by her. 

The woman-movement, according to the author, has every- 
where an economic basis. It springs from the necessity of wo- 
man's providing fcr herself . Women who achieve independence 
generally remain single. They renounce offspring and family 
life. They live as men, and with the result that in the labor 
market wages are depreciated and the middle class still more im- 
poverished. The author continues : 

"We now stand upon the verge of a displacement of men by 
women workers in the so-called higher occupations also, occupa- 
tions where there existed already a monstrous oversupply of 
masculine laborers. As soon as the woman enters these occupa- 
tions, she will at once effect there also a fall in wages. Hence 
the woman, if she would open new fields of occupation for herfelf, 
must work for man's destruction. When man is no longer tho 
supporter of woman, she must become his oppressor. The two 
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parallel appearances, emancipation and prostitution, must under- 
mine the man physically, materially, and mentally." 

Meantime woman's innermost nature, her enthusiasm, her de- 
votion, her emotions, lie fallow. The remedy, according to Frau 
Marholm. is in doing away with the most unnatural of all strug- 
gles, that of women against men for bread. Woman must return 
to her sphere, motherhood and family, while those who do not 
marry must devote themselves to unselfish, altruistic work, in 
which there is no competition — nursing, education, elevation of 
the poor — in fine, the service of others. 



Here is Mr. Dooley's thumb-nail ske-h of President Kruger: 

"'Kruger. that's th" main guy iv th Dutch, a fine man, Hin- 
nissy, that looks like Casey's goat an has manny iv th' same 
peculyarities. ' " 



THE BOERS AND THE HUMORISTS. 

TV /I ARK TWAIN and Mr. Dooley have been turning their 
i-VJ. attention to the tempting target offered by the peculiar 
customs and personal appearance of the Boers. Mark's observa- 
tions have been recorded in "More Tramps Abroad," and the 
London Academy makes some timely selections therefrom. For 
one thing, he makes calculations as to the number of soldiers 
England needs to conquer the Boers. In the four battles fought 
in 1 88 1 and the two fought by Jameson, the British loss, says 
Mark, was about 1,300 and the Boer loss 30. The reason for this, 
he concludes, lay in the nature of British methods of fighting. 
If these methods are to be persevered in, then the British will 
always need thirty times as many soldiers as the Boers, and 
Jameson should have taken along 240,000 men. But t}iere are bet- 
ter methods, and here they are : 

"If I could get the management of one of those campaigns, I 
would know what to do, for I have studied the Boer. He values 
the Bible above every other thing. The most delicious edible in 
South Africa is 'biltong.' You will have seen it mentioned in 
Olive Schreiner's books. It is what our plainsmen call 'jerked 
beef.' It is the Boer's main stand-by. He has a passion for it, 
and he is right. 

" If I had the command of the campaign I would go with rifles 
only, no cumbersome Maxims and cannons to spoil good rocks 
with. I would move surreptitiously by night to a point about a 
quarter of a mile from the Boer camp, and there I would build up 
a pyramid of biltong and Bibles fifty feet high, and then conceal 
my men all about. In the morning the Boers would send spies, 
and then the rest would come with a rush. I would surround 
them, and they would have to fight my men on equal terms, in 
the open. There wouldn't be any Amajuba results." 

Mr. Dooley's discourse on the Transvaal war (in Harper's 
Weekly) is after this illuminating fashion : 

"'An' what's it all about? ' demanded Mr. Hennessy. 'I can't 
make head nor tail iv it at all, at all. ' 

"'Well, ye see, 'tis this way, ' said Mr. Dooley. 'Ye see, th' 
Boers is a simple, pastbral people that goes about their business 
in their own way, raisin' hell with ivrybody. They was bor-rn 
with an aversion to society, an' whin th' English come they lit 
out befure thim, not likin' their looks. Th' English kept comin' 
an' the Boers kept movin', till they cuddent move anny further 
without bumpin' into Kitchener's ar-rmy, an' thin they settled 
down an" says they. "This far shall we go." says they, bein' a 
relijous people, "an' divvle th' sthep further." An' they killed 
off th' irrelijous naygurs an' started in f'r to raise cattle. An' 
at night they'd set outside iv their dorps — which, Hinnissy, is 
Dutch f'r two-story brick house an' lot — an' sip their la-ager an' 
swap horses an' match texts fr'm th' Bible f'r th' seegars, while 
th' childher played marbles with di'mon's as big as th' end iv 
ye'er thumb. 

""Well, th' English heerd they was goold be th' bucket in ivry 
cellar fr'm Ooopencoff to Doozledorf — which. Hinnissy, is like 
New York an' San Francisco, bein' th exthreme p'nts in th' coun- 
thry — an' they come on in gr-reat hordes, sturdy Anglo-Saxons 
fr'm Saxony— the Einsteins an' Heidlebacks an' Werners; an' 
whin they'd took out goold enough so's they needed raycreation, 
they wanted to vote. " An'," says Joe Chamberlain, he says, "be 
hivins. they shall vote," he says." 



CORRESPONDENTS CORNER. 



Who Believes the Doctrins of Calvin? 

Editor 0/ The Literary Digest: When peising The Literary Digest 
of November 4, we were astonished to read te sweeping statements of the 
Rev. Dr. Percival about the repudiation of th faith held by the Reformers. 
With pleasure we note the protest of a Luthran clergyman against what 
was said of Lutheranism. Permit us to do soiething similar for Calvinism. 

Without speaking for the men and womeiwho to-day in the Presbyter- 
ian and Reformed churches of our land lrally uphold the standards of 
their churches, we would like to say in answr to the question 14 Who to- 
day believes the doctrines of Calvin on reprbation" etc. ? that the entire 
Christian Reformed Church in North Ameroa, with perchance a few in- 
dividual exceptions among the laity, heartily ccepts them, unreservedly, as 
promulgated by the Synod of Dordrecht. Te same can be said of the im- 
posing body called the Reformed Churches>f the Netherlands. And, far 
from these dogmas being extinct as the dod. Calvinism is very much alive 
to day. and spreads out its wing farther thn ever, as can be seen in ihe 
important works of theologians like Drs. Kyper and Bavinck of Holland, 
not to mention stanch Calvinist scholars ii our own country. The truth 
above all ! Henry Beets, 

Grand Raiidr. Mich. Pastor Fouih Christian Reformed Church. 

Objections to The Library Digest. 

AFTER reading some of the letters whict h»ve come to the office of The 
LiteraRYJDigest in the last few days, weireialmost ready to question the 
well-known law of space that a I ody rat noi at one and the same time oc- 
cupy two different positions. These letters i> which we refer are letters 
of complaint, and from them we learn tiat ths journal is both imperialistic 
and anti-imperialistic. pro-English andanti-tnglish, biased in favor of the 
Republican Party and biased against t, jus: as, a short time ago, we pub- 
lished letters showing that we were gnssly unfair to the Roman Catholic 
Church and yet so very favorable to itas to compel the conclusion that we 
are Jesuits. 

We publish extracts from these letfers. bui inasmuch as they were 
written to the business department andnot for publication, we do not feel 
at liberty 10 use the names of the writers. 

A letter from Norfolk, Nebr., containsthe following statements: 

" I want to state most frankly that I don't want your paper again, and am 
anything but pleased with it, for the following reasons. You claim to be 
non-parti/an. yet I have noticed with growing concern that every issue 
leans more strongly toward the side of imperial.sm, the gold standard, and 
all that is Republican. This does not set well with one expecting an un- 
biased review. But above all this, you are rapidly taking up the Anglo- 
American alliance and pushing the case of England. This is the last straw ; 
please strike my name from your list at coce." 

On the heels of that comes this from th' same State, Syracuse, Nebr.: 

" I can not do so [renew subscription] for the reason that being a political 
partizan, I am opposed to your systemof digesting so many articles inimi- 
cal to the Administration, and so few avorable to it. If they were evenly- 
distributed I could read that portion if your Digest with more equanim- 
ity, but I am in favor of standing by tiis country, in every hour of trial, no 
matter what political party may be ir power. Sentiments of patriotism on 
your part, it would seem, ought to suggest that even a " Digest " had bet- 
ter teach loyalty to its readers than .0 breed distrust in our institutions." 

And from Walkerton, Ontario, cimes a letter from a kind but grieved 
reader objecting 10 our anti-Britisl attitude : 

"I read the Digest carefully ant am very much pleased with it ; but not- 
withstanding what you say in yovr circular, I can not help remarking that 
I consider it shows a considerableanti-British bias, especially in the matter 
of the present South African tnubles. I mean in your own summary of 
the result of the different newspaper articles. I do not pretend that a " Brit- 
isher" is a very lovable human being. No person who is pugnacious (and 
to be a progressive one has to be so> is a very amiable character, but at the 
same lime I think as a whoe they are entitled to the credit of being 
straightforward in their dealhgs and honest in their intentions." 

The Yankee Christmas Club. 

Editor of The Literary Digest: Possibly some of the readers of THE 
Literary Digest instead of destroying current issues, as read, desire to 
pass them on to worthy "Shut-ins." those who would appreciate, but who 
on account of long-continued sickness become impoverished and therefore 
unable to subscribe. It is the work of "Yankee Christmas Club" to sup- 
ply, as far as funds permit, ouf " Shut-Ins" with yearly subscriptions; but 
"not running a mint," we are unable to supply the demand. If sub- 
scribers anywhere are willingto regularly mail their copy of THE Digest 
when through with it, it being still current, to an appreciative "Shut-In," 
will send me a stamped and addressed envelope I will place them in receipt 
of names and addresses of "Shut-Ins" from Maine to California, and also 
of soldiers in the Philippines, who will more than appreciate their weekly 
servi'-e. WILLIAM T. TOTTEN. 

lie* ( i K e E N Street, Philadelphia. Secretary. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



There are no American-made shoes on sale in 
this consular district, writes Consul Le Bert from 
Ghent. Belgium, nnr can I learn that there ever 
has been an effort made to introduce them. 
True, the inducement in the past has not been of 
such a nature as to warrant much expense in en- 
deavoring to establish a market. Ot late years, 
the conditions are becoming more favorable for 
the leather-shoe industry, as this shoe is gaining 
in popularity and is gradually taking the place of 
the wooden shoe. The wooden shoe is still in 
general use among the laborihgclass and farmers, 
being worn alike by men, women, and children. 
It is very cheap, a pair costing from 8 to ao cents. 
On Sundays and holidays, the greater number 
wear very cheap shoes, costing from 75 cents to 
tt.j$ per pair, or slippers made of cloth and of 
leather costing from 35 to 75 cents. The middle 
class wear a cheap ready- or custom-made shoe, 
running in price from $i to $3 50 per pair. The 
upper classes wear custom-made shoes, costing 
from $4.50 to $6 per pair. Among this class there 
isa strong prejudice against ready-made shoes; 
but this feelintr can readily b_- accounted for, as 
there are no fine ready-made shoes to be had. 
There are few boots worn, except by army offi- 
cers. A few custom shops turn out a fair-looking 
shoe, but they all lack the style and finish of the 
American fine ready-made shoe. There are no 
shoe factories located at Ghent; but at Iseghem, 
in this consular district, there are three establish- 
ments, two of them quite extensive. There are 
also several other Iarg~ factories in Belgium. 
The stocks of ready-made shoes are all of Belgian 
make with the exception of that of one house, 
which carries the goods of a Glasgow firm. 
These are of a cheap grade, with no shape, very 
coarse and clumsy. In former yean, German and 
French exporters found a market here, but the 
home competition has driven tliem entirely out of 
the market. I venture to cay that if the Ameri- 
can shoe were properly introduced, it would soon 
gain favor. In order to be successful from the 
start, the effort should be made cautiously. A 
competent salesman, familiar with the language 
of the country, should visit the city to obtain a 
full knowledge of what is required by the trade. 
If a display in a large show window could be 
made, it would materially assist in the introduc- 
tion and sale of the shoe. It should be borne in 
mind that this would require a full stock of 
several varieties and styles. The city of Ghent 
and suburban towns have a population of :io,ooo. 
Duty on boots and shoes is 10 per cent, ad va- 
lorem. American leathers— sole, calf, glazed kid, 
and tan as well as other varieties-sell quite 
readily, and are kept in stock by all leather 
dealers. In both price and quality they compare 
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favorably with those from other countries, as well 
as Belgian productions. Shoemakers are well 
satisfied with American leather. The glased kid, 
which formerly was imported exclusively from 
France, has found a strong competitor in the 
American product, which is cheaper and equal in 
quality and is preferred by many. The Belgian 
army uses exclusively a leather from Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic. It is said the leather 
is stronger and gives better wear than that of any 
any other country. Great quantities of this 
leather are consumed. There are no hides ex- 
ported from this consular district. 



When, some time ago, American competition in 
iron and steel was talked of in the German press, 
many of the technical and trade journals made 
light of the news. Quite different, however, is the 
expert opinion of the chamber of commerce of 
Bochum, which comprises leading manufacturers 
from this prominent iron and steel district of 
Germany. In its annual report for i8gS this body 
speaks as follows; 

"American competition, which in 1897 arose in 
the continental markets, has made further prog- 
ress during 1808. Pig iron exported to Germany 
has increased 16 per cent, as compared with the 
imports of the year previous, fine cast iron and 
wrought iron 28 per cent., and common ironware 
75 per cent., while the import of bicycles and parts 
gained 106 percent. The value of these American 
articles imported into Germany in 1897 amounted 
to 10, 100,000 marks; in 1808, to 15,800,000 marks 
($2,380,000 to $3,570,000). This extraordinary in- 
crease in so short a time gives cause for very seri- 
ous concern, especially when it is considered that 
the demand in the united States has advanced 
enormously, so that no large stocks were avail- 
able for foreign export. Consequently, we have 
to reckon with certainty that the import of Amer- 
ican iron and steel will continue to increase; to 
prevent it will require strenuous exertions on the 
part of German works. Above all, we must have 
lower freight rates. Without these it wilt be im- 
possible for the Rhenish Prussian iron manufac- 
turers to compete in future with American goods, 
which gain great advantage from the astound- 
ingly low rates of railroad freights." 



Greater trade interests are being developed be- 
tween Turkey and the United States. Through 
the activity of the United States consul-general at 
Constantinople, a steamer line has been estab- 
lished by Messrs. Barber & Co., to ply between 
the American and Turkish ports. Aly Ferrouh 
Boy, Ottoman minister at Washington for the 
past five vears, has been working to establish bet- 
ter relations between the two countries Three 
months ago, it was reported by the newspapers 
here that Ferrouli Bey'i mission was to obtain the 
appointment of Caleb Witeheat at the post of 
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general director of Turkish industry. There is 
also attributed to him the application made to the 
American Minister of Agriculture, asking that 
two professors, one an engineer and the other a 
manufacturer of much experience, should be sent 
to Turkey to establish agricultural schools. The 
fact is that Mr. Witeheat will be director of a 
factory, which, under the superintendence of the 
Turkish Minister of Agriculture, will prepare (or 
make) agricultural machines and implements. It 
is not a question of opening agricultural schools, 
but it seems desirable to invite men who can 
teach the people of Asia Minor how to handle the 
best agricultural machines and implements. It 
has not, however, been decided yet that the 
Americans shall have the preference in this work. 
A few days ago Dr. Herman Schoenfelt, a Ger- 
man-American, was appointed Turkish consul- 
general at Washington, and that appointment was 
made with the view of further developing the re- 
lations between the two industrial countries. He 
does not accept the idea of those that maintain that 
closer relations between Turkey and the United 
States may prejudice the German interests. Aly 
Ferrouh Bey is a great friend of the Germans, 
whose activity in Asia Minor contributes much to 
the development of the country. The United 
States may compete with Germany in some 
things, but it is entirely certain that the industrial 
strength of Turkey will develop still more the 
Turkish-German commerce. 



PERSONALS. 



General Roberts's Carker.— Sir Frederick 
Sleigh Roberts, First Baron Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford, Victoria Cross, Knight of the Or- 
der of St. Patrick, Grand Commander of the Bath, 
and the holder of many other orders and decora- 
tions, is known to Tommy Atkins— as readers of 
Kipling are aware— just as "Bobs." 

General Roberts was born at Cawnpore, India, 
September 30, 1833. He was only nineteen years 
old when he entered the Bengal artillery as a 
lieutenant, and went to Hindustan to serve the 
company. He took active part fn the Indian 
mutiny, and was with Sir Colin Campbell at the 
relief of Lucknow. 
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When the relieving army got close to the rebel 
lines outside Lucknow, Sir Colin, wishing to let 
Outram know of his progress, wanted a flag raised 
on the mess-house. Within p'ain view of the 
mutineers Lieutenant Roberts cl.mbed to the top 
of the building, and, amid a ram of shot, raised 
the flag on the turret nearest to the foe. It was 
shot away, and he replaced tt. Again it was shot 
away, and he raised it again. But it was not for 
this deed that Roberts won his Victoria Cross. 
That was done at Khodagunge, January 2, 1858. 
He saw in the distance two sepoys going away 
with a standard. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
overtook them. They turned and presented their 
muskets at him, and one of the men pulled the 
trigger. It snapped, missing fire, and the sepoy 
was cut down by Roberts's sword. The other 
mutineer rode away, and the young lieutenant 
brought the standard back to camp. The same 
day he rescued a wounded comrade under almost 
similar circumstances. 

In the years that followed the mutiny Roberts 
saw almost continual service. He was nt I'm- 
beyla, in the frontier campaign, in 1S63 ; in 1867 he 
had charge of the embarkation of the force for thj 
Abyssinian campaign. In 1871 and 1S72 he was the 
senior staff officer in the Lushai campaign, and 
from 1875 to 1878 he was quartermaster-general. 
All his promotions were "for merit." 

It was toward the end of 1878 that the great op- 
portunity of General Roberts's career came to 
him. The Ameer of Afghanistan rebelled against 
the authority of Great Britain, and Roberts was 
sent at the head of the army to subdue him. He 
carried the enemy's stronghold at Peiwar Kotal 
with a splendid rush at odds of almost ten to one. 
The next year the news of Sir Louis Cavagnari's 
murder in Kabul horrified all England, and Rob- 
erts was called upon to lead another avenging 
force. With 6,000 men he cut his way straight 
through the hostile land, and in thirty days placed 
the British flag above the citadel of Kabul, after 
routing the Afghan army, which outnumbered the 
British by twelve to one. Then, after reinforce- 
ments had been sent to him, he began one of the 
most famous marches in history— over towering 
mountain ranges and through hostile territory, 
straight from Kabul to Kandahar— -;oo miles in 
twenty days. At the end of the march he crushed 
Ayoob Khan, and the .whole empire rang with the 
praises of the man who a few months before had 
been almost unknown. 

Since then Roberts has advanced, slowly and 
always "for merit," to the position of commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Ireland. He was put in 
command at Madras, then in command of the army 
in Burma, and then was made commander-in- 
chief of the British army in India. In the last- 
named capacity he did work the value of which 
only soldiers can appreciate properly. He forti- 
fied the northern frontier of Hindustan with a 
chain of fortresses from end to end ; he made both 
the British and native troops far more effective 
than ever before; he obtained better rations for 
the men, and he secured better equipments. 

It is for this quiet work of organization that 
Roberts is known to the rank and file as "Bobs," 
and it is doubtless because of his ability in this 
direction he has been selected to drag victory cm: 
of defeat in South Africa. 



Lord Kitchknkk's Record.— The exploit which 
gave Lord Kitchener his peerage U of recent date, 
ant* the details of the story of the campaign against 
the Sudanese dervishes of last year are still fa- 
miliar. When the war with the liners broke out 
he is said to have urgently requested the War Of- 
fice to allow him to take part in it, but he was not 
successful. 

Horatio Herbert Kitchener, first Baron Kitchen- 
er of Khartoum, was born in 1S50. He is the eldest 
son of the late Lieut. -Col. H. H. Kitchener, and 
was educated at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. He entered the Royal Engineers in 
187X, and first obtained notice for his management 
of the Egyptian cavalry in the campaigns of the 
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early eighties. In 1890 he waft appointed Sirdar of 
liie Egyptian army. 

During my three years' residence at the Trans- 
vaal, says Mrs. F. W. Jewell in the Boston Herald, 
I became acquainted with President and Mrs. 
Kroger and several members of their family, and 
I must say that a more delightful old couple than 
Oom Paul and his wife I have seldom had the 
pleasure of meeting. There is no absurd ostenta- 
tion about them. They are simplicity itself in 
their dignified courteousness, and whoever is the 
authority for the statement that they are deficient 
in refinement or that their house lacks appoint- 
ments consonant with the dignity of their position 
is either wilfully misrepresenting or absolutely 
ignorant of the real condition of affairs. More- 
over, I sincerely believe that instead of rushing 
into war President Kruger did all in his power to 
avert war, until he became convinced that blood- 
shed was inevitable. 

I also met Mrs. Kruger, and a more pleasant old 
lady you would not want to see. We had a de- 
lightful chat, through an interpreter who spoke 
Herman. I have also seen the old couple on other 
occasions, and my first favorable opinion has been 
strengthened by what I have since seen of them. 

Here is a little story of Mrs. Kruger, and it illus- 
trates the kind-heartedness of the woman : Plans 
were being prepared to build a monument to the 
president, and when; the drawings were completed 
they were shown to Mrs. Kruger. She was very 
much pleased with them and expressed her ad- 
miration to the architects. "But there isone thing 
I would like to suggest to you," she said. "The 
design is beautiful and the whole plan pleases me 
very much, but there is one thing I would like, if 
you can arrange it without a sacrifice to art, and 
that is that when yon design the president's hat 
you will leave a little hollow in the top from which 
the birds can drink." This is a small thing, but it 
illustrates the woman's kindness of heart. 

Bravery in a military officer, says the Youth's 
Companion, is a commonplace virtue, since no 
man is fit to be an officer unless he possesses it. 
But presence of mind in great danger is a rarer 
quality, and the officer who possesses it needs 
only opportunity to bring him distinction. 

General de Galliffet, the French Minister of 
War, and the most eminent living French general, 
possesses presence of mind in a high degree. 
During the war of the Commune, Galliffet once 
found himself at the Bergeries bridge, Paris, sur- 
lounded on three sides by the insurgent national 
guaid. He was accompanied by a lieutenant 
cnly, Bernard d'Harcourt byname. Escape was 
impossible. Three thousand national guards had 
their guns aimed at the two officers. "We shall 
never get out of this alive!" said the lieutenant. 
"Well," said Galliffet, "perhaps not, but I think 
we shall. Follow me ! " 

Galliffet proceeded to ride at a slow trot di- 
rectly toward the insurgents. Presently the Com- 
munist commander, a man with a white beard, 
evidently not a soldier by occupation, stepped 
out and called: "What do you want?" Then 
Galliffet proceeded to make a speech in a some- 
what grandiloquent manner. He pretended that 
he had come from President Thiers. 

"Frenchmen," he said, " listen ! Shall it be peace 
or war between Paris and Versailles? Shall we 
not have peace? Lay down your arms and all 
will be well. If you persist, it is war to death! 
Frenchmen, choose ! " 

A great clamor rose among the insurgents. The 
Communist leader spoke up. "Go back to Presi- 
dent Thiers," he shouted, "and tell him it is war ! " 

"I go," said Galliffet. He wanted nothing bet- 
ter, as his "mission " was a pure accident, and he 
was as good as a prisoner. He and the lieutenant 
rode away. The lieutenant's horse struck into a 
gallop. "Hold on!" called Galliffet. "Don't let 
them think we are in a hurry— they'll know what's 
up." So the two officers walked their horses out 
of range of the insurgent rifles, and rejoined their 
command. Two months later the gray-bearded 
Communist commander fell into the hands of 
Galliffet, who gave him his liberty in agreeable 
remembrance of the incident. 
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William II., King of Prussiaand German Em- 
peror, says The \~erdict y has a post-office of his 
own for his exclusive use, with officials detailed 
especially to handle the voluminous postal mat- 
ter that comes every day addressed to him. All 
his letters are classified under the three heads. 
"Private," "Official, M and "Immediate." Private 
letters are handed over to the Emperor un- 
opened ; those marked "Official " land in the civil 
cabinet of the Kaiser if they contain petitions by 
civilians, while those of a military character go to 
the military cabinet. Chiefs of these two depart- 
ments make all the necessary inquiries regarding 
the communications, and then prepare the an- 
swers in accordance with the regulations for 
official letters. These answers are taken to the 
Emperor, who expresses his approval by affixing 
his signature. Answers are then despatched by 
special messengers to their destination. The 
messengers used in this postal service are the 
most trustworthy men who can be found. 



The following little story, told by the London 
Chronicle and illustrative of Mr. Gladstone's 
courtesy, is fresh to us. It comes to us from an 
old resident of Llanfairfechan. The incident oc- 
curred at Penmaenmawr, in the summer of 1800. 
About twelve hundred feet up the mountain is a 
small farmstead. Pen Penmaen, at which resided 
an old woman over seventy years old, who 
brought her weekly stock of provisions in a large 
basket up the steep ascent from Llanfairfechan 
village. One hot Saturday, soon after beginning 
her upward climb, she sat down to rest. Mr. 
Gladstone, seeing her, entered into conversation. 
She chatted freely, and detailed the contents of 
her basket. He lifted it, and, finding it heavy, 
offered to carry it for her. The offer was accept- 
ed, and the veteran statesman bore the basket 
load to the whitewashed farm cottage, near the 
summit. A party of tourists approaching from 
the Druid's Circle path respectfully saluted Mr. 
Gladstone, who, having set the heavy load down 
at the old woman's door, strode vigorously across 
the mountain path to Penmaenmawr. "Did you 
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know that was Mr. Gladstone who carried your 
basket for you ? n inquired one of the party. "No. 
indeed ; I don't know Mr. Gladstone,* 1 replied the 
old woman, "but I know that he is a kind gentle- 
man, whoever he is." 

JOWr~TT and Johnson, says the London Saturday 
Rtview* had truly many striking points of differ- 
ence, but they were superficial, or related to those 
habits which are the result of circumstance rather 
than an expression of character. Dr. Johnson was 
a slovenly Bchemian, idle, and often intemperate. 
Dr. Jowett detested Bohemianism and eccentri- 
city of all kinds, was a model of neatness in his 
dress, and a pattern of precision in his hours. 
Johnson bawled, and Jowett chirped; but the 
mental attitude of the two men toward the world 
and their fellow creatures was the same. Both 
had the virtue or the vice of incredulity, and the 
Master of Balliol hesitated as little as the Sage of 
Fleet Street to give the lie direct to any one whom 
he disbelieved. The pendant to Johnson's, "Sir, 
don't tell that story again: you can't think how 
poor a figure you make in telling it," was Jowett's 
favorite comment, "there's a great deal of hard 
lying in the world, especially among people whose 
character it is impossible to suspect." Both 
moralists had a hearty contempt for the cui bono 
school of philosophy, and a perhaps exaggerated 
admiration for those who, in Johnson's words, are 
helping to drive cn the system of the world. In 
the presence of both intellectual pretension stood 
abashed, and loose talk was repressed. Both 
practised conversation, not merely as an art, but 
as a duty, and both influenced their generation a 
great deal more by their spoken than by their 
written words. We doubt* for instance, whether 
any one ever rose a stronger or a wiser man from 
reading a number of the Rambler or a page of 
"Rasselas"; but we are quite sure that no one 
left Dr. Johnson's company without feeling that 
his moral constitution had been braced up. Dr. 
Jowett's translations of Plato and Thucydides are 
models of what a crib should be, for they manage 
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to preserve the spirit of Greek and the style of 
English. But tho their public may be increased 
by the spread of middle-class education, it is not 
on those works that the fame of their author 
rested, or ever will rest. Jowett's influence was 
derived from his talk, at his own table, in his 
study, in the Balliol quadrangle, in his rambles 
round the Malvern hills, with undergraduates and 
with men of the world. He hid as shrewd an eye 
for an undergraduate as a Yorkshireman has for 
a horse. 

THE HON. Cushman is a representative-at-large 
from the State of Washington, a circumstance 
which has already inspired a good joke. During 
his campaign Cushman stopped at a farm-house to 
get a drink of water. " What's the political feel- 
ing 'round here?" he asked of the farmer's wife. 
H I dunno," replied the good woman ; M I don't go 
to political meetin's. They say there's a Con- 
gressman at large, and I think the safest thing for 
me to do is to stay at home ! " 

The homeliest man in Congress is Mr. Eddy, of 
Minnesota, and he rather prides himself on this 
fact. Some of his political adversaries once ac- 
cused him of deceitfulness and hypocrisy, bat he 
rose to the occasion. "They say I am two-faced," 
said Mr. Eddy. "Now, gentlemen," looking 
mournful and homelier than usual, "do you be- 
lieve that, if I had two faces, I would be wearing 
this one ?" This did up all his critics. 

Tom L. Johnson', the millionaire single-tax 
enthusiast, made his start in life as an office boy 
in' the old Central Passenger railway office of 
Louisville, Ky. He was one of the first men in this 
country to see the value of street railways. 
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■Worse,— "Do you think Congressman Roberts is 
guilty of bigamy. Aunt Melissa?" "Bigamy? 
He's guilty of trigonometry.**— Chicago Record. 

A Saving:. —"Did ye save the counthry, Pat?" 
"How's that?" "Be your vote?" "No, begorry. 
But I saved the rem."— Philadelphia Xorth Amer- 
ican . 

Nearly C o rr ec t .— Teacher : "What's the 
meaning of * elocution,' Harold?" 

Pupil : "It's the way people are put to death in 
some States. "—Ruck. 

An K x p 1 a n a 1 1 o 11 .— " You referred to your 
friend as a dead game sportsman?" "Yes; he 
always buys his birds in the market. Dead game 
is his specialty." — Washington Star. 

Naturally Adapted.— Bobbs : "What has be- 
come of that stenographer you used to have — the 
one who took your dictation so well ? " 

Dobbs : "She does the dictating now— I married 
her."— Exchange. 

A New Definition.— Tkaciier (to class): "What 
is an octopus ?" 

Small Boy (who has just commenced to take 
Latin), eagerly: "Please, sir, I know, sir; it's an 
eight-sided cat." — Life. 

Perspiration.— Tkaciiek : "How do you ac- 
count for the phenomenon of dew?" 

BOY : "Well, you see, the earth revolves on its 
axis every twenty-four hours, and in consequence 
of this tremendous pace it perspires freely."— Tit- 
Hits 

Capital Punishment. — Bride (throwing her 
arms about the bridegroom's neck): "You are my 
prisoner for life." 

Bridegroom: "It's izot imprisonment fr.r life, 
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love : it's capital punishment."— Svdney Town and 
< ountry Journal, 

His Disappearance Accounted For. — Man 

ACER: "Where's the livinx skeleton? It's his 
turn to go on.** 

The General Utility Boy: "Please, sir, he 
slipped while he was a- washing his hands an' went 
down th' waste-pipe."— Tit-Sits. 

Character —He ■ "Don't you t!iink Mrs. Van 
Bquillerton is interesting?" 

SHE : "Very ! She seems like a woman who 
A as suffered. 1 * 

HE: "She has. Almost every night at her house 
they have chafing-dish parties."— Puck. 

A South African Problem. -"What puzzles 
me," murmured Chollie, as he found the other 
fellow had reached the house of the adored one 
ahead of him and was monopolizing her attention, 
—"what troubles me is the question whether I am 
this evening more of an outlander than a bore."— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

There 'Were Some Drawbacks.— "Did you 
have a good passage ? " was asked of a recent 
traveler. "Fair; but I couldn't sleep. The first 
three nights I couldn't tell whether t.o shut the 
porthole and go to bed, or to close the bed and go 
to the porthole. And the last three I spent in 
reading the customs laws."— Lift. 

The Real Thing.— Cai'Taim of thk Foot- 
hall Team: "That man Subbs is the best tackier 
on the team ; we discovered him in Lonesome- 
hurst only a week ago." 

Friend (astounded): "Why, how did he get his 
training?" 

Captain : "Catching trains."— The 1-reshman. 

No Help for It.— He was a speculator, and for 
a year past nothing had been coming his way but 
expanses. One day his daughter informed him in 
an unfeeling wanner that if he did not give her a 
diamond bracelet worth at least £150 she would 
elope with the coachman. 

"Come to my arms, my darling child," he ex- 
claimed, as the tears course down his wrinkled 
cheeks; "come to my arms!" 

"But shall I get the bracelet ?" she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Of course not," he smiled delightedly. "You 
get the coachman. 1 owe him eight months' 
wages." 

That ended it.— Til-Bits. 

Not Appropriate. — " I never saw such an exhi- 
bition of poor taste in my life as was shown at the 
funeral of poor Bingsley." "Why, what happen- 
ed?" "You know he had been doortender at the 
Follies Theatre for the last twenty years. Well, 
right over his coffin they had a magnificent floral 
piece representing ' The Gates Ajar." "—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 



Current Iivents. 

Monday. December 11. 

-A despatch from Pretoria states that 072 Brit- 
ish prisoners were taken at Stormberg ; there is 
fear in London of a further uprising in Cape Col- 
ony. 

—The American military and naval forces oc- 
cupy the naval station of Olongapoand the town 
of Subig, on Subig Day. 

— In the Senate, Mr. Mason speaks in advocacy 
of his resolution expressing sympathy with the 
Itoers. 

—The Department of Agriculture estimates 
the cotton crop of the current season at 8,qoo,ooo 
bales. 

—The nineteenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is opened in 
Dstroit, and the annual address of the president, 
Samuel Gompers, is read. 

Tuesday, December is. 
—General White, in a sortie from Ladysmitli, 
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merchandise dealers to deceive an unwary 
public 

GENUINE SINGERS ARB 
NEVER SOLO TO DEALERS. 
They go directly from maker to user, and 
can only be obtained from the Company's 
employees. 

You can try one Free. Old machine* taken In exchange. 



SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARB MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 



captures and destroys a howitzer gun ; on the way 
back to camp he loses an officer and eleven men. 

—The disintegrated Filipino army scatters 
throughout Luzon ; General Lawton occupies San 
Miguel. 

—In the House the currency debate continues; 
several Democrats express their intention of vo- 
ting for the gold standard. 

— Delegations arrive in Washington to work in 
behalf of various cities which desire to secure the 
Republican national convention. 

—Conditions in Puerto Rice are discussed at 
the Cabinet meettng ; the Roberts committee con- 
tinues in session. 

— Boston elects Republican Mayor Hart. 
Wednesday^ December ij. 

—General Methuen's army, advancing toward 
Kimberley, encounters the I>>er forces, and is re- 
pulsed with great loss; the list of British casu- 
alties amounts to 833. 

— Notable successes attend the American cam- 
paign in Luzon ; the province of Cagayan is sur- 
rendered to Captain McC&Ila. 

—The President appoints Gen. Leonard 'Wood 
military governor of Cuba. 

—Ex-Senator W. V. Allen is appointed L'nited 
States Senator from Nebraska, to succeed the late 
Senator Hayward. 
Thursday, December 14. 

—General Gatacre, attacking Kimberley, is led 
Into an ambush and suffers heavy losses. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of George Washington is generally observed ; at 
Mount Vernon an address is delivered by Presi- 
dent McKinley; Senator Depew speaks in Wash- 
ington. 

—The text of the treaty between the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain for the parti- 
tion of Samoa is made public. 

—For violating an injunction restraining them 
from interfering with non-union workmen, five 
members of the United Metal Workers* Associa- 
tion are sent to jail at Chicago. 
Friday , December /_>. 

— General Buller reports a serious reverse in 
an attempt to force the passage of Tugcl.i River. 
He loses 1,000 men and eleven guns. 

—General F and o, the successful Bolivian revo- 
lutionist, is elected president of the republic. 



PANTASOTE 

Outwears Leather! 

WATERPROOF . GREASE PROOF . STAIN PROOF. 
Looks exactly like 



leather and costs 
half as much. 

Unlike the common 
1 imitations of leather, 
Pantasote docs not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in- . 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and is 
not af- 
fected by I 
he.it, 
cold or 
climate. 

Made 
in stan- 
dard col- 
ors. 

plain or 
figured. 

Unough to cover a dln(n*i 



I 



rhair. seat or foot- 



stool sent for 25 cents In stamps. 

Sample Free I '^JTs^cl'. 

) Jam ion y sr*t for 2 i. stamfl tri/A your ufJuHiterer 't 

1.1 tiff . 

Caution ! There Are worthlcm und dAngrtronw Imita- 
tion* ' >vniiliic guods hjr.ro " l*antA*ote " vUuuped on 

^ THE PANTASOTE COMPANY. 



S« Ilroitdway, 



Dc?t. P. 



"Sew York Oily. 



Steel Ceilings 




A .Matter of Taste. 

If a man really prefeis to wear .1 collar that co*t 15 cts. 
or even 15 cts. and pays a laundry to »ranstorm it into a 
hideous tning of torment and tatters, he can do it of 
course. But think of it t A linen collar will stand the 
average laundry from one to three times. If it endures 
three times, that makes it wearable four times in all. 
Suppose it costs 15 cts. — a low price -when new, the three 
laundering* at 1 S cts. each brings the cost of four times 
wearing to about 5 cts. a time. Meantime it has shrunk 
or stretched or acquired a saw -tooth edge, or the button 
holes have turn out and much anguish of spirit has re- 
sulted. Four " I.inene " collars would have looked as 
well, felt l>ettc and cost rust kalf as much, to say nothing 
of saving in trouble. " I.inene collars and cutfs are sold 
hv leading dealers and are made by the Reversible Collar 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 



DECM MULE, DID BEST 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Rend for catalogue, and give dln+rrara 
and description of room for vet i mute. 

H. S. NORTHROF, 52 Cherry St., New York 

BOSTON OFFICE Equitable Building. 

Improved Breathing Tube 

t'ueqnalled for prevention and con of throat and Inns 
diHoases, also ^^--^^ for strength- 

cuing- voice. ft| ^| Bent post- 

paid fortl.S ■^^'"^■^'•■a lnc ladiDK 

the bent work - ever pub- 

lished on the (rreat value of Inns (r/mnMtlo. by Dr. 
Pslohen Send Z-cent stamp for testimonials to 
O. HTGIKNIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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—The Republican national committee decide to 
hold the national convention of the party in 
Philadelphia on June 19. 

—In the House, the general debate on the cur- 
rency bill is closed ; Mr. Bailey (Dem.), of Texas, 
speaks against the bill, Mr. Scudder (Dem ) for it, 

—The Government statistician makes the total 
wheat crop of the United States 547,300,000 
bushels. 

Saturday, December ib. 

—There is renewed shelling of the Boers at 
Magersfontein by General Methuen ; Lleuttnant 
Roberta, son of Lord Roberts, dies as the result 
of wounds received at Tugela River. 

— Maj. Peyton C. March abandons the pursuit 
of Aguinaldoand reaches Bagnen, in Luzon. 

—As a result of the Squire Company failure In 
Boston, the Broadway National Bank of that city 
goes into the bands of a receiver ; the failure of 
another packing firm is announced. 

— Maj. -Gen. Leonard Wood, the newly ap- 
pointed military governor of Cuba, sails for 
Havana. 

Sunday, December 17. 

—Lord Robert* is appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the British forces in South Africa, with 
Gen. Lord Kitchener of Khartoum as his chief 
of staff j arrangements are made to send 100,000 
additional men to the Transvaal. 

—The battle-ship Texas arrives at Havana to 
receive the disinterred bodies of the victims of 
- the Maine disaster. 

—Lien'. T. H. Brumly, flag lieutenant of Ad- 
miral Dewey, dies of typhoid fever at Washington, 



CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should 
bo addressed: "Chess Editor, LITERARY 
Digest." 



Problem 438. 

By Max Karstedt. 
Black — Six Pieces. 
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White- Eight Pieces, 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 439. 

By Pillsbury. 
Finishing Touches by Reichelm. 
Black- Four Pieces. 
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•UUC8TS0MO ft McKELVY 

l'itubuigb. 
BCTMXB-BAUMAN 

Pitthbarfih. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Piu&burgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

PitUbarsh. 

ANCHOR 



j Cincinnati. 



New York. 



Chicago. 



SL Louis. 



JOHN T. LEWIS ft BROS CO 

PhiUdelphuk. 

MOHLEY 

Cleveland. 





DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
__ years ago, has always been painted 
with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil — 
nothing eise. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 
can ! 

Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
margin are genuine, and made by " old 
Dutch process." 



CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 



rjpirj C ny using Na,ion * 1 Lead Co ■'* Pure white L"" 1 Tinting Colors, 
FlyE!} any desired shade i» readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also, 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 



8alea, Maw 
Buffalo. 
Loolivflls. 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 



A Pawn-Ending. 

Herr Reichelm, in The Times, Philadelphia, 
calls this "A Wrinkle in Pawn-Play": 

White (4 pieces): K on K Kt 3 ; Ps on y B .», Q 
Kt 6, Q R 7. 

Black (4 pieces) : K on Q R sq ; Ps on <J 3, K Kt 
5, K R 4. 
White to play and win. 

Solution of Problem*. 

No. 434. 
Key-move, R— Q 3. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Old- 
ham, Monndsville, W. Va.; the Rev. F. H. Johns- 
ton, Elizabeth City, N. C; F. S. Ferguson, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla. ; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of 
Tennessee; T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C; A 
Knight, Bastrop, Tex,; R. E. Brigham, Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y. ; the Rev. A. J. Dysterheft, St. Clair, 
Minn.; J. T. Cahill, Philadelphia; G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg. Man.; D. W. Leet, Milwaukee. 

Comments: "Highly ingenious"— M. W. H.; 
"Composed in a very happy vein"— I. W. B.; 
"Very ingenious"— C. R. O.; "Good "— F. H. J.; 
"It has no superior"— F. S. F. ; "Beautiful prob- 
lem"— M. M ; "Intricate"— W. R. C.; "A fine 
specimen"— C. D. S.; "A puzzler "— T. R. D.; "A 
beautiful piece of work with a handsome finish" 
—A K.; "Splendid "-R. E. B.; "Simple, but well- 
constructed "— J. F. C. 

T. R. D. got 43' 1 D. W. L., 433; W. H. H. C, 
Canadian, Tex., 433 and 433 ; C. C. Leet, Milwau- 
kee, 43». 

"The Refinement of a Move." 
The first move is K— R 6. The mate must be 
given by Kt— B 7. If White makes any other first 
move than K— R 6, Black is able to force a stale- 
mate. 



INVEST NOW 

The attention of the public is invited to an exception- 
al opportunity to make hamUoine pront* on a Kiuall in- 
vestment in the 

ZINC AND LEAD 

region of Missouri. Under the proposition we are now 
makitii: it will not be necessary for investors to wait for 
dividends to ttet their money back, but can realize ou 
the enhancement of the value of their investment as 
our work progresses. There is not one chance in u 
thousand that those who 

INVEST NOW 

will lose their money, as the drill tests already made 
show large bodies of paying ore. In 1HH7 the Missouri- 
Kansas district produced one million dollars more than 
all Alaska. Those who 

INVEST NOW 

' (tct in cheaply and the profits will be out of all propor- 
tion to the amount invested. We are establishing a 

CHAIN OF niNES 

so that those who become associated with us will have 
several strings to their bow. Let us mail you free a 
copy of 

THE KLONDIKE OF MISSOURI 

' A neat pamphlet of 14 pages, telling all about the town 
1 that "Jack Built." how a woman made f300,OU0, what 
an investment of $14.00 realized, etc. Also let us mail 
1 you a free copy of 

I SNAP SHOTS IN SOUTH IUSSOURI 

■ A handsome book of 80 pboto-enieraved views of varied 
I sconery in the zinc fields of Missouri. At the same 

time we will mail you our best proposition, with cin u- 
j lars describing our properties, and references as to who 

we are. Address 

WALTER SAYLER, 
i 171 Le Salle Street, Chicago, III. 



Pick on Memory 

New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. Sent by mall. 

Address E. PICK, 137 East 10th Street, Hew York. 



STEREOPTICONS 



MAGIC LANTERN5 SLIDES 

CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE \f 
RILEY BROS. IB BEEKM AN 5T. NEW YORK./ 
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White mates in th 
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ree moves. 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 

Solid 14kt. Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder; Simple construction, always ready, 
no shaking ; works perfectly ; 110 blotting. 

Agents 
Wanted 

If your dealer will not supply it write us ; pens sent anywhere, post-paid, complete w ith filler and full 
direct ions. All our pens are ifiiaranteed : and this menns money bnek->V vmi want it. Catalogue or toun 
tain and Gold 1 1 us for the a king. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Rcom 9, 36 Oo« New *"•*• 
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The Kolisch Memorial Tournaments. 

In 1889. Baron Kolisch left a fund to the Vienna 
Chess-Club for the purpose of providing prizes for 
annual national tournaments. Only one of these 
tournaments-<i89o-i89i) was held, as the Baroness 
Kolisch objected to the use of the money for this 
purpose. The Baroness has changed her mind, for 
it is announced that a " Kolisch Memorial Tour 
nament" is to beheld in Vienna, beginning on De- 
cember 17th. It is limited to sixteen players in 
Austria. 

Lasker and Pillsbury. 

Victory or defeat does not seem to have any 
effect on Lasker's subsequent play. He always 
plays about the same strength and the same style, 
nor does he change his tactics. This is not the 
case with Pillsbury. If he loses, a game or two, 
he is too eager to make up for his loss. He is apt 
to be too aggressive, or he may rely on over-con- 
servative lines of play.— Emil Kemenv, in The 
Press, Philadelphia. 

Our Correspondence Tourney. 

Twenty-fifth Game of the Finals. 
Centre Gambit. 



O.E.WIGGEKS. 

Wkite. 
1 P-K 4 

» i'-y 4 

3 K-li 4 
5 P x P 

« <i-Qs 

7 B x Kt 

8 B K 3 
o Kt— J 2 

10 K R 5 

11 O-Q sq 

12 K Kt — 1! 3 

13 II K 2 

14 Kt x Kt 

15 (J x I! 

10 '< 0 4 

17 Ca-tles 

18 It x B 

19 u - K B 4 
30 P- K 5 
ai Q-Kt 4 

22 Kt— '! 3 

23 P x P e /. 
24P-BS 

25 Q-R , 

26 P-K R 3 
-7Q-Kt 5 
28 K R-K sq 



J. B. TROW- 
IIHIDt.tt. 

Black. 
P-K4 

P X P 

B - Kt 5 ch 
Px P 

B — K 2 
Kt - K R 3 
Castles 

p y 3 

P-(.) B 3 
Kt-Q 2 
Kt— K 4 
I — Kt 5 
B - B 3 
Bx B 
B x Kt 
R— K sq 
P O 4 
Rx~l! 
R K 2 
Q - 1! 2 
R-K R sq 
P-K B 4 
R x P 
R-K s 
R-K6 
Q— B 1 

R-K sq 

R x R il> 



O.E.WIGGEK.s. 

While. 
■9 R x R 
0Q-B4 

11 Q-Kt 8 ch 
31 Q x R P 
!3 Q x P 

!4 Q-Kt sq 
!5 Kt— K 5 
16 Kt-Q 3 
!7 R - K 1 ch 

;8 Q-Jt sq ch 
19 Kt x Q 
,0 Kt— Q 3 
(i Kt x P 

12 Kt— Kt 3 

13 R-K 3 
'14 R-K I! 3 

,5 K-R 2 
U6 Kt— IS 5 
I47R-Q3 
148 Kt — K 7 
1,9 Kt- Kt 6 
I50 R x P 
Ui Kt x R ch 
\;i P -Kt 3 
153 K— Kt 1 
<4 Kt-K. 3 
-5 K-B 2 

I 



J. H. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 
Black. 
P— K R 3 
R x P 
K-R 2 
Q-II3 
Q x P 
P-Kt 3 
I'-R 4 
P-B4 
K-K 3 

*-".P. eh 
R-QR5 
R x P 
R — Kt 7 
K — Kt 4 
R-Kt8ch 
R- 8. 

R-K Sq 

R-K 4 
R— B 4 

K— B s 
R x R 
K -Kt 4 
K-B 4 
K-K 4 
K— K 5 
Resigns. 



Tins game was not played well by either 
player. Black's 3d move is almost an absurdity. 
It is not only a lost move, but it gives White a 
speedy development, and leads to a position com- 
pelling Black t > lose a piece. After this, in sev- 
eral instance Black had the best of the position, 
and while ho may not have been able to have won, 
he might have drawn. 

Blindfold Chess. 

A fiie specimen of Pillsbury's blindfold play is 
the pame he won recently, in Brooklyn, from Dr. 
S. T. King, E. Davis, and C. Scott, in consultation. 

Queen's Gambit Declined. 



PILLSUUKV. 


ALLIES. 


White. 


Black. 


1 P-Q 4 


P-Q 4 


2 P-Q I! 4 


P-K 3 


3 Q Kt-1! 3 


K Kt— B 3 


4 B-Kt 5 


B-K2 


5 P-K 3 


Castles 


6 Kt— B 3 


P-Q Kt 3 


;PiP 


P x P 


8 Q R— B sq 


B-Kt 2 


0B-Q3 


Q Kt— Q 2 


0 Castles 


B sq 



The Black allies appear to have a general 
knowledge of routine moves, but not the more 



special knowledge of the order in which they 
should be played. Kt-K 5 is the best move at 
this point in this form of defense. 

11 Kt-O Kt 5 P-Q R 4 

12 Kt- R 7 R_R sq 

13 Kt— B 6 B x Kt 

Pillsbury has now one of La Bourdonnais' "lit- 
tle positions." which, in the hand of a master, is 
tantamount to a win. 

14 R x B Kt-K 5 

A break for a possible counter attack. It's a 
bad move. 



15 11 x B 


Q x 1! 


16 R x B P 


P-B 3 


To prevent Kt — K 5. 




17 B— Kt 5 


Q R-Q M 


18 Q-R 4 


R-B 2 


19 K R— Q B sq 


Q-K 3 


20 K R — B 6* 


Kt-Q ; 


21 R-R 7 


P-K X 3 


22 K R— B 7 


Kt x 5 


23 Q x Kt 


R-K 2 



The allies have now some experience of the 
grinding process in Chess. 

24 R— B 6 Q— K 2 

25 P— K U 3 K-R sq 

26 R— Q 6 Q— K sq 

»7 Q x Q P Q-B 2 

28 Q x Q R x Q 

29 P— Q 5 Kt— Ktsq 

30 Kt— Q 4 Kt— B sq 

31 R x R R x R 

32 Kt-K 6 R— K B 2 

33 P— Q « P-K Kt 4 

34 P-Q 7 P-R 4 

35 Kt x Kt R x Kt 

36 R x R ch K x R 

37 P queens, ch and wins. 

The remarkable feature of above game is the 
accuracy of Wfhite's play. No one would suspect 
from its moves that this and eleven other games 
were being conducted simultaneously blindfold- 
ed. As Staunton once said of a similar perform- 
ance by M orphy, " It makes one's brains ache to 
think of the strain."— Comments by Reichelm in 
T/it Times, Philadelphia. 

Lasker and Pillsbury. 

Lasker has played, all in all, eleven games with 
Pillsbury, and the World's Champion is just one 
game ahead. This score would indicate about 
even strength, and it may be added that luck 
somewhat favored Lasker, for the very last game 
played between tbese two experts was won by 
him, tho Pillsburr could have drawn it quite 
readily. The games played between these two 
experts were all of a very high standard, and 
they show the respective merits of the players. 
As far as enterprising play and deep and brilliant 
combinations are concerned the American seems 
to have the upper hand, which, however, is counter- 
balanced by the conservative tactics and most 
artistic end-play of Lasker. 

In individual contests the two players seem to 
be evenly matched, and a decisive contest be- 
tween them would be most interesting. As far as 
tourney-play is concerned. It is pretty satisfactor- 
ily established that the method adopted by Lasker 
:s the more successful.— Emil Kemenv, in The 
Tress, Philadelphia. 

Professional Chess. 

"It has been argued that the professional ele- 
ment is a bad thing in Chess, as it undoubtedly is 



ORIGINAL UKKK. 
A vegetable beef tasting like flesh-foods, 
containing twenty live per cent, more food ele- 
ments than beef, that can be served in the same 
manner as Kef or chicken, is the new fend 
product called I'rotose. It is purely vegetable 
in character, containing no trace of animal 
substance. It is original lieef. Its discovery 
was as great a surprise to those conducting the 
investigation from which it resulted as it has 
been to all who have become acquainted with 
its marvelous properties. It is more easily di- 
gested than any flesh-food. The digestibility 
of vegetable proleids is always increased by- 
cooking, whereas the reverse is true of animal 

1 proteids ; hence Protose may be eaten freely 
without risk of indigestion, biliousness, gastritis, 
or any other of the grave ills which not infre- 

I quently follow the free use of flesh-foods. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the makers, 
the Sanitas Nut food Co., Ltd., 7 1 Washing- 
ton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will secure a 
sample can. 



REDUCED TO $4.50. 

Toplace our teat flO.OO TOLEDO 
BATH CABINET in mrr horn* we 
send it complete for SO dare with bast 
alcohol store, directions, formulas to 
any address upon receipt of HAD. Face 
Steamer 75o- extra. Order teaay* Oars 
test oral. Ceblaets, has real door, steel 
frame, top curtains, rubber lined, folds 
flat 1 in. space. Money refunded after 
80 days use if not just as represented. 
It's a home necessity. Turkish and 

vapor baths So each prevent disease, . 

cure without dross colds. la grippe, vHSaaYaar 
rheumatism, female ills blood, skin, k inner, ner> 
roui troubles. WRITE FOB CATALOOI K FREE. 
We make Cabinets from up. AjreaU Wanted. 

Euit terms. Exele*lve territory TOLEDO BATH 
CABINET CO., 614 Cherry SU, TOLEDO, OHIO. 




ASTHMA 

Fnrr " you Buffer from any form of 
r itCCi Asthma we want to semi you free 
by mall, prepaid, u Bottle of the famous Kola 
I'lant Compound. It is Nature's Sure Ho. 
tanic Cure lor the disease, and we tniaraiitee that 
it will forever stop all your sufteriiig. We arc 
sending outflO.OOO Bottles free by mail to Sufferers, 
to prove the wonderful power of this New Dis- 
covery, and we will be pi. -■ . to send one to you. 
yend your name and ad'lrefts on postal cnnl. 

Address, The Kin. » MPOBTIXU ««>.. 
So. llii' Broadway. New York. 



Hold Your Scarf 





with thoIaiproTed Wa*h. 
burne Pat cat tVarf Feat- 

cner. In-tulalm for fast- 
cnini; nu|K<t-N or any article*. 
10 cent* earn bv mat I. Ho*c 
Supporter* that do not bin J 
the lf(r nor Injure the fabric. 
By mail. 30 rents a r«lr. /.- 
liiMtratrt Catnlntjttr of there 
and othrr norWiV* frrr. 
AJIKKICA* RIA4. CO. 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 



.SAVE^y^'FUEL 

I w ' " " watted up churiney. ' 
using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 

I COST •a.OO AMD Uf>. 

J Money refunded If not aattafactory. 
| write for booklet on economy In betting 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO- 

49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. T. 



Cot's Eczema Cure $1 Z?&£tt?'jr3EZ 

dt*r*M*. Samples Free by mall. C'oe Ckcm. Oo.,Clevel'<l,0. 




Christian Cleanliness 

Why do you permit a custom at the communion tabic which you would not tolerate 
In your own home? Would >ou like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send/or our free book — it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent Jrte. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY. Box U Rochester. N.Y. 
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in some other pastimes. That is not true. Chess— 
the best Chess, the Chess that attract* th« student 
of the game— is rarely fathered by amateurs. It 
is the work of masters, men who devote their*en- 
tire time to the cultivation of those ttural talents 
which produce the • 'tie combinKiions and the 
brilliant tactics that ultimately find their place in 
the classical literature of '.he game. If Chess is 
good enough to be encouraged in Europe, it is 
good enough to be encouraged in America, where 
we have native players who can hold their own 
with the best."— The Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Johnston-Marshall Match. 

Sydney P. Johnston, the Champion of the Chi- 
cago Chess-Club and probably the strongest 
player in the Western States, and Frank J. Mar- 
shall, the young Brooklyn Champion, who took 
first prise in the minor tournament at the London 
Congress, have begun their match for $ioo a side, 
first seven games, Draws not counting. All the 
games are to be played in Chicago. 

The Manhattan C. C. Tourney. 

Twelve players arecontesting for the Champion- 
ship of the Manhattan Chess-Club, New York City, 
among whom are the well-known experts, Baird, 
Delmar, Halpern, Marshall. Hanham wins the 
first place, with gX to i<4, and Delmar second. 
Hanham must play a supplementary match for the 
Martinez prize. 

Lasker and Janowski. 

It would be difficult to imagine two men more 
unlike than Lasker and Janowski. Nothing af- 
fects Lasker's equanimity. His linen and clothes 
cause him no concern. Is he hungry, he goes to 
the counter and comes back with a roll; he 
munches and continues playing. His legs are in 
his way, he flings them over the arm of his chair 
and goes on playing, smoking a strong cigar the 
while, and, whenever cogitation is profoundly 
deep, blowing the smoke with characteristic ges- 
ture through his mustache. Janowski, on the 
contrary, is correctness personified. Seated at the 
Chess-board he remains almost perfectly still ; 
with linen dazzling white, with dainty Turkish 
cigarette, with iced lemon squash, to be sucked 
through a straw, he is the refined player, the sen- 
sitive player par excellence, the Sybarite, for 
whose loss of a game the crumbling of a roseleaf 
Is a sufficient cause."— Aa Strategie, Paris. 

Blackburne's Games. 

Mr. Blackburne, the English Champion, has 
lately published a book giving 400 of his games. 
These games are fine studies and reveal the char- 
acteristic brilliancy of the British master. The 
following specimens with notes by Mr. Black- 
burne are very interesting : 

Evans Gambit. 

One of eight games played blindfold at the West 
End Club. London, in 1876 : 
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(a) Castling would have spoiled the brilliancy. 

(b) Not quite sound, but I could not resist the 
temptation to play for a sacrifice of the Queen, 
which I actually obtained. B— K won easily. 

(c) He swallows the bait without suspicion. 
H x Kt would have lent the game a different as- 
pect. 

Scotch Opening. 
Played in the Divan Tournament in 1876: 
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stlM P x P 



7 CastlM 
8Q-K1 3 
9 P-K 5 

10 Kt x P 

11 B— R 3 

12 Kt x P 
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K Kt-K 1 
P-Kt 4 
R— Q Kt sq 
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White. Black. 
1 P-K 4 P-K 4 
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3 P-Q 4 P* P 
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5 Kt-Kt 3(a) B— Kt 3 
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(a) A suggestion of mine and played occasion- 
ally, but not so good as the usual B— K 3. 

(b) Zukertort played K K— Kt 2. 

(c) This loses a Pawn. Kt x Kt was better. 

(d) The capture of the Knight was quite safe. 

(e) Again, B x Kt gives Black an advantage. 

(f) White now establish es a crushing attack. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 



DEATH OF GENERAL LAWTON. 

NOT since the war with Spain began has the death of any- 
American soldier caused such a sense of national loss as 
that caused by the death of Major-General Henry W. Lawton. 
President McKinley, in a cablegram to General Otis, said : "One 
of the most gallant officers of the army has fallen." Admiral 
Dewey, when informed of General Lawton's death, said : " I 
knew him and loved him ; he was the bravest of the brave. " Re- 
ferring to the fact that the general was killed by a bullet through 
the heart while in an exposed position at the head of his troops. 
Secretary Root said, in a despatch to General Otis : " It was the 
ideal death of a soldier, as his splendid courage and devotion to 
duty have met the ideal of a soldier's life." General Otis says 
he feels as if he had lost his right arm. 

The press voice similar sentiments. The Baltimore Herald 
says: "General Lawton is the most conspicuous victim yet de- 
manded either by the war with Spain or the campaign to establish 
American supremacy in the East." "He had no superior among 
the generals in service at the time of his death," says the Chicago 
Record, "and, in some respects, no equal." The Filipinos them- 
selves, the New York Journal believes, will suffer by his death : 
"The loss of General Lawton will be felt as much in peace as in 
war. He understood the Filipinos, sympathized with' them, and 
could have helped them to build up their institutions under our 
flag. The man that killed him did as ill a turn to bis people as 
Wilkes Booth did to the South." The anti-expansion press pay 
as warm tributes as those of opposite faith. "The entire Philip- 
pines," says the Philadelphia Ledger, "are not worth the death 
of such a man." 

When Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, was in the Philippines 
last spring he campaigned with General Lawton several weeks, 
and was struck with his apparent indifference to danger. In an 
interview the day after General Lawton was killed, the Senator 
said that be once spoke to him about his strange unconsciousness 



01 peril. "You are certain to be killed sooner or later," said the 
Senator. Genera Lawton replied, in a simple, matter-of-fact 
way : " I suppose I shall be. I have worked out the law of aver- 
ages as applied to my case, and the chances of my being killed 
every time I go into action are now very many as against the 
single chance of my escape. But this is a part of the soldier's 
profession. We who go to be soldiers of the Republic understand 
this thoroughly." 

General Lawton's services in the Civil War, the Indian trou- 
bles, the war with Spain, and the Philippine uprising cover a 
period of many changes and furnish a text for much newspaper 




MAJ.-GLN. I1ENKV W. LAWTON. 

•Oomment. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat points out that Lawtca 
and McKinley were both carrying muskets in '61, and says : 
"Their later careers show the greatness of American opportuni- 
ties to youth of sterling character." The Xew York Press, how- 
ever, recalls the fact that General Lawton was a major-general in 
the volunteer army only, and that in the regular army, after 
nearly forty years of gallant service, he was only a colonel. 
"It is the old, old story of the regular." says The Press. Even 
the fact that he was about to be made a brigadier-general, 
thinks The Press, was but scant recognition of his services. 
General Lawton's property, it is said, consisted of a house with 
a mortgage on it ; but a subscription fund is being raised for his 
widow and family, and a bill has been introduced in each branch 
of Congress granting Mrs. Lawton a pension of $2,000 a year. 

His Career.— "Trained in a hard school, he had learned all its 
lessons. A sergeant in 1S61, he rose in three months to a com- 
mission, and fought his way up rank by rank, until he was a lieu- 
tenant at twenty-two years of age. He entered the regular army 
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in 1866 with its lowest commission, and again he passed from 
grade to grade, doing more fighting in peace than most men do 
in war, and in war giving all his days to the battle-field and the 
firing line. 

"Tall, powerful, keeping his splendid physical powers to the 
very end, never sparing himself and sparing others as little, he 
drove straight forward over all obstacles. As an Indian fighter 
he had no superior. His tireless chase of the Chiricahua Apache 
bad every element of peril, every phase of hardship, and every 
atom of endurance which Indian warfare can possess. His dogged 
pursuit of the mountain Indian of the Southwest was matched by 
his dash and daring in the warfare of the plains Indian to the 
North, and when the Spanish war opened he .was a man from 
whom men expected much, and expected no more than he gave. 

" It was the burden of Indian warfare that its daring, its hard- 
ship, and its bloodshed brought no military rewards and earned 
no popular glory. To General Lawton, a man who knew what 
the Indian defense of a cation might be, El Caney must have 
seemed a strangely overrated fight ; but the public eye was on 
this feat of arms, and it was carried out with a gallantry, a skill, 
and a full discharge of the duties of a commanding officer which 
won instant and universal recognition. 

"But his real work as a soldier was done in the Philippines. 
He had there a task beset with every difficulty. In a tropical 
climate, in rainy season and dry, in a region seamed with streams 
and cut by dike and ditch, pursuing an elusive foe, hampered by 
the wise necessities of a clement policy, with green troops and 
with unacclimated men, he showed that no obstacle was too great 
for men led by a man like him. With his more fortunate associ- 
ates who remain to receive the rewards and recognition of the 
Republic, he swept the island in a single campaign and broke the 
military forces of the enemy into wandering bands. 

"In the very hour of victory from one of these he met his death, 
falling where he had shared so many crowded hours of glorious 
life — on the fighting line. Two years ago, if he had died after 
displaying a valor as great and an energy as extraordinary, he 
would have died scarcely known by the country he served. It is 
one of the fortunate results of the new chapter in the nation's 
history that, at last, it kn'ows its heroes, rejoices in their life, and 
mourns their death." — The Philadelphia Press. 

The Lesson of His Life. — "In these days of self-seeking, it is 
well that we should study the lives of men who will go where 
they are sent and do what they are told to do, without a thought 
of their own interests or personal ease or safety. Anyone can be 
loyal and faithful when the times are propitious and the skies are 
clear. But true loyalty and faithfulness involve the willingness 
to forget self, and to subordinate everything to the service of the 
cause to which one's allegiance is pledged. This is above all the 
lesson of Lawton 's life. He never looked for an easy task, never 
hoped for promotion except as he earned it. He knew only his 
country and its flag, and he died, as he would have liked to die, 




while serving the one and following the other. Thus his life 
and death ought to be an inspiration to all of us. To every man 
comes the opportunity to serve the country, and to sacrifice him- 
self in its behalf. We can not all win fame for gallant actions, 
nor is it given to many men to die gloriously on the field of battle. 
But the main thing is the service, and not the circumstances under 
which it is performed. It is, in the true sense, as proud a dis- 
tinction to be faithful in small things as in large. Men can be 
honest, loyal, and self-sacrificing, even if they can not be great in 
the world's eyes. Thus, tho we all lament the death of the gal- 
lant Indiana soldier, who has passed to his reward, we can all be 
proud of his great career, and, best of all, we can resolve at least 
to make the attempt to follow in bis footsteps. He was a great 
soldier, a great citizen, and a great man. His memory will be 
tenderly cherished by every man that loves truth, honor, brav- 
ery, and an humble and unostentatious performance of duty."— 
The Indianapolis News. 

An Anti-imperialistic View. — "Only a few days before Law- 
ton was killed, the Filipinos lost a general. This was Gregorio 
del Pilar. The cold despatches told of his being found dead be- 
hind the works he had been defending, with a diary on his person 
in which he had just been writing. There was the record that he 
expected death— as he knew his little force would be overwhelmed 
—but that he exulted in giving his life for his country's independ 
ence and in resistance to the alien oppressor. Del Pilar was one 
of the educated young Filipinos who are the hope of his people, 
if they have any hope. Of university training and bright pros- 
pects, he left all for his country's service, as did that other hero 
and martyr of the Filipinos, Rizal. The Spanish killed the lat- 
ter ; we have killed Del Pilar. We sympathize with the natives 
in their commemoration of the martyrdom of Rizal ; when we find 
them hereafter observing a memorial day in honor of Del Pilar, 
will even our most heartless imperialists dare to say to them : 
' Fudge 1 Your hero died as the fool dieth ' ? 

"These two deaths ought to make the imperialists willing to 
take at least two minutes off from their high emprises to stop and 
really think what we are doing in the Philippines. We are not 
arguing with them ; we are only telling them. We are sacrificing 
our best. We are killing the Filipinos' best. Now, this may be 
lofty statesmanship and a beautiful illustration of the way in 
which states are made great and strong ; but it must be admitted 
that it looked uncommonly like the blundering work of little 
minds trying to stretch themselves to fit a great empire." — The 
New York Evening Post. 



SCENE OF GENERAL LAWTON'S LAST FIGHT. 
The star marks the place where he was killed, near San Mateo. 



DEATH OF DWIGHT L. MOODY. 

IN the death of Dwight L. Moody it is universally conceded 
that the world has lost its greatest Christian evangelist. 
The press comments on his life and character, while in some 
cases deprecating the sensationalism of his earlier "revivals." 
unite in tribute to his honesty of purpose and his zeal for righteous- 
ness. His co-worker, Ira D. Sankey, says of him : 

" The news of his death will be received in England with as 
great sorrow as in America. His name will be held in everlast- 
ing remembrance by thousands of the best people in the world." 

John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, declares that he was one of 
the greatest men of the century. At a memorial meeting in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott said : 

"The world has lost its greatest leader. His marvelous energy 
and kindly spirit made friends for religion by the tens of thou- 
sands." 

The following sketch and appreciation of Moody appear in the 
Philadelphia Ledger : 

"Dwight Lyman Moody was born in Northfield, Mass., Febru- 
ary 5, 1837. He received a limited education, and worked on a 
farm till he was seventeen, and then became a clerk in a Boston 
shoe-store. In 1856 he went to Chicago, and there began his 
Christian work in a very simple way at first, and entirely among 
the poor ; but his zeal was already manifest, and he soon had a 
Sunday-school of over one thousand pupils. During the Civil 
War he was interested in the Christian Commission, and after- 
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ward in the Young Men's Christian Association. It was in 187s 
that be visited England in company with Mr. Sankey, and held 
those great meetings in which Henry Drummond became so in- 
terested, and with which he later identified himself. Similar 
meetings were instituted in the United States in 1875, and since 
then from time to time cities and towns have been awakened by 
the noble, fearless preaching of this true-hearted Christian. 
Aside from his so-called revival services, Mr. Moody's great 
works have been in Chicago, where he built an institute for the 
education of young men and women in Christian work, which, 
under the Rev. Mr. Torrey, is still doing a wonderful service, 
and in Northfield, the place of his birth and death, where he 
erected schools for boys and girls, and held yearly conferences for 
Christian workers. The 'summer schools ' held in this quiet little 
town have made it famous all over the world, and have accom- 
plished more than can easily be calculated for the growth of the 
Christian religion at home and abroad. 

"Mr. Moody never received money for his services. It is said 
that a friend cared for his wants, and left him free to preach and 
work unhampered by the perplexing alliances which have often 
crippled aggressive workers. And so, fearless, and unbound by 
anything save the 
bonds of love for his 
Master, he labored on 
until the end. " 

Of his personal ap- 
pearance the Spring- 
field Republican says: 

" He stood before 
his audiences, a stout 
man. with no graces 
of physique. His 
large head, with 
abundant hair, his 
always well trimmed 
brown beard, growing 
gray year by year; 
his bright tho not 
large eye, his swaying 
motion as he spoke, 
and bis light, high- 
pitched, and harsh 
voice, will be brought 
before the memory of 
thousands as they 
read of his death. 
They will see him as 
ready as a bird to 
spring up at the right 
moment to call for the 

singing of a hymn ; they will remember how cleverly he would 
cut short a long-winded or disputatious speaker by such an inter- 
vention as the audience was wearying ; they will recall his earnest 
and downright talk when he felt that his moment bad come. In- 
deed, nothing was more wonderful about Dwight Moody than his 
sure seizure of the occasion, and his domination thereof ; it was 
the way in which he kept his meetings alive — for he could not 
allow any one to destroy by futile efforts, however well meant, 
the effect of the evangelizing spirit. " 

The elements in his character are thus described in The Repub- 
lican : 

"A mind more simple in its character, a nature more single in 
its aims, a soul more devoted and sincere, a personality more 
honest and attractive — these have seldom if ever been seen com- 
bined. His simplicity and earnestness, coupled with a magnifi- 
cent executive capacity and aclear judgment of men, and inspired 
by a rare and tremendous energy of work, made him a master, 
and such a man as Carlyle might have made a hero of beside his 
Abbot Samson of ' Past and Present.' He had, in fact, many at- 
tributes which pertain to the great man ; while it can not be al- 
lowed that he might have been a Napoleon, a Bismarck, a Glad- 
stone, a Rothschild, or a Rockefeller, as one of his admirers has 
said — for he had very little in common with any of these, except 
in one instance — the moral purpose that called forth great sym- 
pathy with Gladstone — he was great in his singleness and purity 
of purpose and in his influence upon his fellow men." 
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MR. MOODY S LAST 1 

Said by his friends to be the most characteristic. 



CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE WALL 
STREET PANIC. 

'HE Boer riflemen, in addition to their other feats, seem to 
have brought down the American trust balloon. That, in 
a word, is the analysis of the immediate cause and the most im- 
portant effect of the recent stock-market panic in Wall Street, as 
made by the economic writers of the daily press. To be more 
specific, "our unprecedented expansion in trade," the consequent 
advance in prices and wages, the failure of the currency to expand 
accordingly, the floating of trust stocks and bonds "aggregating 
fully $1,500,000,000" and "conducted upon a wildly speculative 
basis," the " hoarding of gold by the Government," the cutting off 
of the $7,500,000 monthly supply of gold from Africa, and the 
British struggle to provide funds for the war, as the New York 
Journal of Commerce points out, increased enormously the de- 
mand for money and at the same time decreased the supply. 
Everything was ready for a general unloading of securities to 
obtain money. Confidence in the trust stocks had long been grow- 
ing weaker. Then 
came a depression in 
the British money 
market, due to the dis- 
asters in South Africa, 
the New York market 
followed, a couple of 
failures added their 
weight, and the fall of 
prices began. Before 
the day was over the 
aggregate fall of val- 
ues amounted to a 
hundred million dol- 
lars. The trust stocks 
suffered the worst, 
with the result that 
" it is pretty generally 
agreed," according to 
The Journal oj Com- 
merce, that the slump 
"will prove an effec- 
tual check upon the 
launching of new com- 
panies for some time 
to come." Had it not 
been for :he Boer war, it is remarked, the trust speculation might 
have gone farther, and the speculators fared worse in the final crash. 

But while Britain's difficulties in South Africa provided the 
immediate cause of the panic, the newspapers agree that if it had 
not been for our inelastic currency system and the vast specula- 
tion in trusts, all might have gone well. "We could easily have 
escaped panic," says the Philadelphia Times, "if our stock market 
had not been overloaded with fictitious values." Some papers 
think that the shrinkage in trust stock values merely "squeezed 
out the water," and that it is better that it should happen when 
the commercial world is prosperous enough to stand it. This 
experience, says the Brooklyn Eagle, "is nothing to what is likely 
to happen when demand has been overtaken by supply, when 
factories are not running night and day, and when manufacturers 
cease to say that they have more orders than can be filled. " The 
Topeka Capital believes that it was "President McKinley's cour- 
ageous and statesmanlike words upon the trust question " that 
sent the " hundreds of big gamblers in trust stocks into the mar- 
ket to unload their watered stocks and bonds." The Nashville 
American finds in it all a useful lesson. It says : 

"It is a warning to those who are bent on making money in a 
hurry. It shows them what the end is. There is only one safe 
and proper way to make money, and that is to earn it, to give in 
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Taken near his home in Northfield, Mass. 
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work or goods value received for the money obtained. This is 
the invariable rule followed by all substantially successful men, 
and when a fortune is acquired in this way it is permanent and 
not evanescent. " 

The rigidity of our currency system comes in for its share of 
the blame. The currency, nearly every one admits, should be 
able to expand and contract according to the needs of the country. 
The present system supplies too much money when little is needed 
and too little when much is needed. Says the New York Times: 

"We have all heard in the last two days the cry that there is 
' not money enough, ' and that there should be some easy way to 
get more when it is needed. But the real difficulty has been that 
when there was too much money there was no way of contracting 
it. When it was not in active use in the various parts of the 
country it flowed to the money centers, and especially to New 
York, and helped to promote the very speculation that has caused 
our present trouble. If the currency so congested in New York 
had been retired when it was no longer needed in exchanges 
throughout the country, the temptation to the inflation of credit 
that has taken place would have been far less. So far as the vol- 
ume of the currency and its character are involved in the actual 
situation the lesson of that situation is that the currency should 
be made truly elastic. It should stretch to meet legitimate de- 
mands and it should shrink when these demands cease." 

A correspondent of the New York Mail and Express says : 

" Money, created for use, intended to do the work needed in the 
enterprises of the people, has been ruthlessly kept, like a 'dog in 
the manger, ' in the vaults of the treasury, while business has 
been famishing for the need of it. Will this awful mistake of 
waiting until it was too late before relieving it serve as an ade- 
quate lesson in the future ? " 

Secretary Gage came to the relief of the money situation by- 
depositing several millions in the New York banks. For weeks, 
if not months, however, the flow of gold had been in the other 
direction, from the banks to the federal treasury, thus causing 
the very stringency that the federal treasury had to relieve. The 
Richmond Times sees a great danger in this. It says : 

"It is quite clear that it was in the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ' bear ' the market for weeks by permitting the drain 
on the banks to continue and then to 'bull ' the market by stop- 
ping the drain. This is a dangerous power for any man to have. 
A dangerous power for the Government to have. It all goes to 
show how necessary it is that we put the Government out of the 
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no THEY NEED IT > 

Senator Mason wants to sympathise with the Boers. 

- The Minneapolis Tribune. 

OOM PAUL IN CARICATURE. 



banking business and put it beyond the power of Government to 
control the money market. " 

The Chicago Journal takes a similar view. It says : " It is not 
necessary to be either a 'silver crank,' a 'goldbug, ' or a 'fiatist ' 
in order to discern the manifest impropriety of a treasury system 
which makes the Secretary the absolute arbiter of prices of stocks 
in Wall Street. " The New York Journal, however, thinks that 
the bankers are gaining control of the federal treasury. "The 
gradual and constant drift of government finances into the hands 
of the bankers," it says, "is not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 
Again we call attention to the similarity between this policy and 
that of pouring water down a rat-hole. " United States Treasurer 
Roberts said, as quoted in the Louisville Commercial : 

" I do not see why the Government should rush to the rescue of 
a lot of speculators who have got their fingers burned in copper 
and other securities. The financial squeeze is not being felt by 
the mass of the people. Since the ioth of this month 170,000 peo- 
ple in this community have had their wages raised. Prosperity 
is evident on every hand. You do not hear the tradesman, the 
manufacturer, or the workingman complain. " 

The silver papers were quick to notice that the panic occurred 
on the very day that the gold-standard bill passed the House. 
"Such," says the Atlanta Constitution, "is the immediate re- 
sponse to currency legislation and the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard by the Republican House of Representatives. . . . The gold- 
standard and panic conditions," continues The Constitution, "are 
twins." The silver papers remark that stringency is a natural 
result of confining our financial standard to one metal. The 
Columbia State declares that "there will be no permanent safety 
for business until we have as our standard .of value something 
more than a metal so limited in .supply that the prospective loss 
of one year's production of one country will breed terror and 
break prices. " The Indianapolis Sentinel, while it does not go 
so far as to say that the gold-standard bill caused the panic, 
points out that it very evidently did not prevent it. 

Nearly every comment on the panic ends with a cheering word 
about the general prosperity of the country. The stock flurry is 
considered a purely Wall-Street affair, interesting to study, but 
of little importance to the country at large. Says Bradstreet' s : 

"The money panic of 1899 is over, and while the individual 
sufferers are no doubt numerous, the financial and commercial 
community in general is none the worse for the recent specula- 
tive spasm. There is certainly not a bushel of wheat or a bale of 
cotton less in the country to-day as a result of the recent severe 
fall in stocks; our industries are active, our railroads are busier 
than ever before, there is more money in the bands of the general 

public than at any 
previous time even 
if there is less in- 
vested in stocks, 
and the business 
community can get 
money enough for 
legitimate busi- 
ness purposes at 
fair interest rates. " 

The New York 
Ev ening Post 
says : 

"The interior, al- 
ready rich from its 
years of retrench- 
ment, its series of 
profitable harvests, 
and its wholesale 
liquidation of debt, 
may look with a 
very unusual equa- 
nimity at the col- 
lapse in Wall 




TOO BAD. 

Mks. Kruger : " What's the matter, Paulchen ; 
you look disappointed ? " 

Oom Paul : "I just received word Buller will 
be unable to dine here Christmas." 

-The New York Herald. 
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Street. The significance of this phase 
of the situation is far-reaching. It means 
that we shall not repeat the experience 
of 1890. when every Western borrower 
from the East was crippled by the sud- 
den demands of his creditor, and cer- 
tainly not of 1893, when the West was a 
dead weight on the whole struggling 
financial community. We may escape 
the falling commercial markets which so 
often follow a strain in Wall Street ; for 
those industrial collapses have in the 
past been traceable largely to the pull- 
ing away of capital from the West. Pos- 
sibly, after the turn of the year, we shall 
see New York relieving London's money- 
market distress, and the interior replen- 
ishing New York from its own resources 
— exactly as both West and East were 
lending money on the English and Ger- 
man markets at the opening of the year. " 



BUFFALO'S PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 

WHAT was at first intended merely as a demonstration of 
Niagara's possibilities as a source of power has now 
f;rown to embrace the territory from Cape Horn to the Klondike, 
and is "designed to illustrate," as Marrion Wilcox says in Har- 
per' s Weekly, "the material progress of the New World in the 
nineteenth century, and to promote social and commercial relations 
between the United States and the other republics and colonies of 
the Western hemisphere." This rapid expansion of the scope of 
the Buffalo Exposition, which is to be held from May 1 to No- 
vember 1, 1901, has been coincident with the similar expansion of 
tlie nation's rule. The idea, says Mr. Wilcox, "started 'a jar o' 
the clock ' before the war with Spain, which liberated certain im- 
pulses; and since its formal title 'The Pan-American Exposition ' 
was adopted, the term 'Pan-American, ' has taken on a new signifi- 
cance." Hawaii and the Philippines will be reckoned as part of 
America at the Exposition. 

The contrast between the old and the new will be brought out : 

"With the object of illustrating progress in civilization and the 
industrial arts by a comparison of Americans of to-day with the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the several republics and colonies will be 
urged to bring to Buffalo a village of aborigines from their own 
territories, and place them on the grounds ' in a manner which 
will show their native habits of life, customs, occupations, and 
industries ; their religious rites, their means of warfare and navi- 
gation, and such ethnological collections as shall connect the 
present with the prehistoric past. ' Villages of the native tribes 
of North American Indians will also be shown." 

r 



Some of the reasons why Buffalo is the best place for the West- 
ern hemisphere's fair are summarized by Mr. Wilcox as follows : 

" 1. An exposition on a large scale, such as is now contemplated, 
as never yet been held within the borders of New York or the ad- 
jacent New England States. 2. Buffalo occupies a position so 
central and easy of access that more than one half of the popula- 
tion of the American Continent north of Mexico can reach the 
Exposition in a single day's journey. 3. The site of the Exposi- 
tion is within forty minutes' ride of the falls of Niagara. 4. The 
climate of Buffalo during the summer months is especially agree- 
able, and the city is with very good reason regarded as one of the 
most healthful in the United States." 

The accompanying illustrations give an idea of the style of 
architecture that will prevail. Mr. Wilcox gives the following 
forecast of the scene that will greet the visitor : 

"The site actually chosen is a tract adjoining Delaware Park, 
lying immediately north of Buffalo's finest residence district, and 
including the park lake, with its islands and wooded banks. The 
natural features suggested the creation of beautiful and brilliant 
effects — a ' festive scene, ' as one of those chiefly concerned has 
expressed it. Moreover, the view was accepted that monumental 
architecture, as exemplified at Chicago, Nashville, Omaha, and 
Atlanta, had been somewhat overdone, and the chairman of the 
advisory board declared, 'We decided that the buildings of the 
Pan-American, instead of being classical and monumental, should 
be treated in free renaissance. ' Atpresent the prevailing opinion 
seems to be that the management should have a special care for 
the entertainment, rather than the instruction, of all those who 
will come from far and near to the Fair enclosure, treating them 
as guests rather than as scholars, and trusting the American man- 
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ufacturer to make his display of mowing-machines (let us say) 
sufficiently prominent. Already the committee on plans and the 
advisory board of architects have promised wonderful fountains, 
new 'enchanted lakes,' the use of all color possible in the treat- 
ment of exterior surfaces, a great deal of sculpture, a ' Midway, ' 
a great stadium for the games and sports of the world, and such 
applications of electricity as the world has never seen. Electrical 
power generated at the Palls and carried over cables to the Ex- 
position grounds is to work the miracles as well as do the drudg- 
ery. Instead of a severe 'white city.' then, we are to have an 
ensemble which will suggest the luxurious South in its rich color- 
ing and free ornamentation, even while displaying the latest 
achievements of the strenuous North. " 



THE INVESTIGATION OF TAMMANY. 

THE chief value of the report of Mr. Moss, the counsel of the 
Mazet committee which has been investigating New York 
City's government, is considered to lie in its recommendation of 
changes in the city's charter. His exposures of Tammany's cor- 
ruption fail to elicit any expressions of surprise ; and the fact that 
the committee did not investigate the Republican machine led 
even the independent Republican press to despair long ago of any 
really good results. "Owing to the character and control of the 
body which Mr. Moss has served," says the New York Press 
(Rep.), "his report will remain simply a treatise on crime in 
politics — something in the nature of Stead's 'Despairing Democ- 
racy ; or, Satan's Invisible World Displayed. ' " 

Yet the importance of Mr. Moss's recommendations arises from 
the fact that they are aimed at the power of Mr. Croker, the ruler 
of rulers of the metropolis. Mr. Moss says in his report : 

"All the abuses that have been discovered go back to the un- 
official and unelected and unsworn ruler, and the problem is to 
take the government out of his hands and away from the irre- 
sponsible combination that he dominates, and to impose the re- 
sponsibility for good government actually as well as theoretically 
or sentimentally upon a mayor who can be reached by the people." 

The changes in the charter which Mr. Moss believes would, in 
a measure, restore popular government consist in giving the 
mayor power to remove the various commissioners at any time, 
and in shortening the mayor's term to two years, with eligibility 
for reelection. These changes, he thinks, would give the voters 
more power over their public servants, the officials. Mr. Moss 
also recommends that the charter of the Ramapo Water Company 
be repealed, that a law be passed prohibiting campaign contribu- 
tions by judicial candidates, and that the city police be put under 
state control. These changes, says the New York World (Ind. 
Dem.), "ought to be made at the coming session of the legisla- 
ture, without waiting for anycommission. " Mr. Moss shows that 
where it cost but $68,000,000 to conduct all the public business in 
the various communities before they were consolidated, it now 
costs $90,000,000 for Greater New York as a whole ; and he found 
that there were no pay-rolls or itemized accounts available to show 
how all this vast sum is spent. The New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) points out that this lax condition of affairs was also re- 
vealed by official admissions on the witness-stand : 

"The loose, confused, and demoralized condition into which the 
city government has fallen under the actual system was amply 
shown by the mayor's own testimony and by the testimony of 
the various commissioners. It is simply impossible to tell from 
their own admissions who is accountable for the extravagance, 
imbecility, and jobbery that are shown to prevail." 

The New York Tribune (Rep.), referring to a widespread be- 
lief that the whole investigation was planned by Piatt as a blow 
at Croker, says : 

"This Mazet investigation was designed to lay the foundation 
for a scheme of revenge, but intrinsically it was a confession of 
guilt. It has thus far failed to accomplish the original purpose 
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and happily has little chance of ultimate success in that line, but 
it will not have been wholly useless if, as it ought to do, it 
strengthens and prolongs in honest and reflecting minds remem- 
brance of the agency to which this community owes the monstrous 
wrongs it suffers. " 



IS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HERE, OR IS 
IT NOT? 

THE recent appearance of the Emperor of Germany and the 
president of Wellesley College on one side of the contro- 
versy over the date of the beginning of the twentieth century, 
and the appearance of the Pope and the Czar on the other, do not 
augur well for the settlement of the dispute before the new cen- 
tury begins, whenever that may be. The Czar has decreed that 
Russia shall adopt the Gregorian calendar, thus getting into step 
with the rest of the world, and has decreed that this change shall 
be made on January 1, 1901, which he considers the first day of 
the new century. The views of Pope Leo, the successor of the 
authority who gave us our calendar, may be gathered from the 
following quotation from his recent decree.. He says : 

"Cum insuper media nocte postrema? diei mensis Decembris 
futuri anni praesens absolvatur saeculum novumque habeat initium ; 
valde congruum est, ut pio quodam ac solemni ritu Deo gratia; 
agantur pro acceptis hujus decursi sseculi beneficiis, et potiora 
impetrentur, urgente praesertim necessitate tempo rum, ad novum 
saeculum auspicato ineundum." 

"This," says the New York Times, "is clear, accurate, and ex- 
plicit." Lest some may still be in doubt about the Pope's views, 
however, we quote the following translation of the passage, as 
given in The Catholic Standard and Times : 

"Since, moreover, at midnight of the last day of December of 
the coming year the present century will come to an end and a 
new one begin, it is very appropriate that thanks be given to God 
by some pious and solemn ceremony for the benefits received 
during the course of the present century, and owing to the urgent 
necessities of the times that greater favors be implored in order 
to begin auspiciously the new era." 

The Emperor of Germany, the despatches tell us, has ordered 
special exercises at the stroke of the bell ushering in the year 
1900, to commemorate the new century's beginning. The Ger- 
man Postal Department, it is further announced, " will issue com- 
memorative postal cards. " The despatches fail to state what the 
loyal German Catholics, who wish to "fear God and honor the 
King " at the same time will do in this dilemma. 

To overwhelm this resurgent question with the weight of edu- 
cational authority, the Boston Herald opened its columns to a 
number of prominent college presidents, only to find more dis- 
agreement, no less an authority than the president of Wellesley 
College arguing that the new century begins with 1900. If in the 
midst of such counselors there is no safety for the doubtful mind, 
it would seem folly to turn to the daily press, where' violent dis- 
agreements are the rule, and harmony almost unheard of. Yet it 
is here, in the arena of fiercest struggle and endless argument, 
that concord on this single question is found, and the old saying, 
that the only propositions that will never be disputed are those 
that involve neither money nor morals, is again illustrated. The 
Chicago Times-Herald, one of the papers owned by Mr. Kohl- 
saat, who claims the authorship of the currency plank in the Re- 
publican platform of 1896, alone insists, in long editorials, that 
the new century begins January 1, 1900; but as his other paper, 
the Chicago Evening Post, agrees with the rest of the American 
press that it begins one year later, it seems unlikely that the in- 
volved arguments on the currency will be further complicated in 
the 1900 campaign by a plank in regard to the new century. 

The Times- Herald suggests that a simple way to solve the 
problem would be to begin at December 31, 1899, and count back- 
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ward to the beginning of the Christian era. While some one else 
is doing that we present the argument of the president of Wel- 
lesley. Miss Caroline Hazard, who sets forth the following rea- 
sons for her faith : 

"According to my way of thinking, the twentieth century be- 
gins one second past midnight of December 31, 1899 — January 1, 
1900. Midnight marks the conclusion of the 1900th year of the 
Christian era. The 1900th year, understand, is different from the 
year 1900, because when we write 1900 we are not at the comple- 
tion of the 1900 and first year, which we reach when we write 1901. 
But anything beyond midnight on the 1st of January of the com- 
ing year is time that must be reckoned in the 1901st year. The 
whole difficulty, it seems to me, is one of nomenclature. The 
first year is a different thing from the year 1. This year 1 can 
not be written until it is completed, when it ought actually to be 
the year 1 plus. But we leave out the plus and simply write the 
year 1. So in that way, whatever date we write — 1899 for in- 
stance — it is 1S99 plus eleven months and twenty-eight days, the 
day that I am writing upon. But these added months and days 
we do not reckon in ordinary usage until the whole year is com- 
pleted, when we count the time by years, and go into the next 
year, which is 1900." 

The idea of a year o (by which 1899 is made to complete 1900 
years) has proved to be full of suggestion to the paragraphers. 
If there was a year o, why not a century 000 ? Perhaps there are 
only 399 society leaders in the 400 ! Perhaps we should begin 
counting our ages one year later, making each of us a year 
younger than we supposed ! To such a state of mind has this 
topic carried some of the disputants. The New York Sun, to 
dispel this idea of a year o, presents the following "deadly paral- 
lel * sent in by one of its readers : 

Kindergarten Teacher— Now children, let me hear you count. 



The reply rational. 
Children— One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, etc. 



The reply othenvise. 
Children— Nothing, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, etc. 



School Teacher Tommy, what is a century? 



Tommy — One hundred years. 
Teacher — Give an example. 

Tommy— From the first day of the 
first year to the last day of the one 
hundredth year. 



I Tommy— One hundred years. 

Tommy— From the first day of the 
year before the first to the last day of 
the year before the one hundredth. 



Merchant — Mr. Jones, please arrange these cancelled checks in bundles of 
one hundred and file them away. 



Mr. Jones does so, marking the 
bundles thus : 

Nos. 1-100. 
Nos. 101-300. 
Nos. iot-300, etc. 



Mr. Jones seems puzzled at not find- 
ing check numbe zero, so with many 
misgivings adds check number 100 to 
his first bundle and isamuzed that his 
second one begins with number 101. 



Bank Customer — Will you be kind enough to let me have ones for this 
$100 bill. 

Cashier— With pleasure. (T.ays first 
bill aside, murmuring: No dollar). 
Then : One dollar, two dollars, three 
dollars, four dollars, five, six, seven. 
. . . and ninety-nine. Here you 
are, sir. (C u stomer does not go away.) 



Cashier — With pleasure. (Counts 
out): One dollar, two dollars, three 
dollars, four dollars, five, six, seven, 
. . . ninety-nine and a hundred. 
Here you are, sir. (Customer goes 
away satisfied.) 



One disquieting thought arises among all the "letters to the 
editor " declaring that the new century begins in 1900, and the 
patient daily replies of the press with diagrams, supposed cyclo- 
meters, piles of pennies, rows of apples, bricks, and matches, 
endless vistas of mile-posts, regiments of marching soldiers, and 
imaginary sheep, elephants, and grasshoppers jumping over im- 
aginary fences. The disquieting thought is that in a hundred 
years it will all be forgotten, and some "letter to the editor" will 
start the whole whirl of pennies, apples, etc., going again. 



A Conditional Pardons Act.— At the last session of the 

Virginia legislature a rather novel law was passed granting par- 
don under certain conditions to prisoners who showed by exem- 
plary conduct and industrious habits that they were worthy of 
freedom. According to the Richmond Dispatch, about one hun- 
dred penitentiary convicts have already benefited by this act. and 
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the prison discipline has shown marked improvement. 

Dispatch: 

"So far not one of the men released by virtue of this act has 
been arrested for violating his pledge to observe the laws of this 
Commonwealth. That is a much better record than was ex- 
pected. It justifies the law-making power in providing this in- 
centive to reformation of character, and it shows that the board 
of directors of the penitentiary and Governor Tyler have exer- 
cised caution in bestowing pardons. The requirement of the 
board that each applicant who hopes for favorable action from it 
shall first secure employment on the outside has had much to do 
with this success. Prisoners who are eligible under the act are 
permitted to correspond with friends in order that they may find 
work to do when released. If they were turned out in a homeless 
and friendless condition, it is not to be doubted that many of 
them quickly would yield to temptation and become a charge 
upon the State again." 

So successful has been the working of this law that it is in- 
tended to make its provisions even more liberal. One of the pro- 
visions of the act is that no one who has broken the prison rules 
is entitled to file bis application for a pardon. The Dispatch 
claims that this rule is oppressive and often unjust : 

"A man who comes to the prison under a long sentence is in 
desperate humor with the world, and is apt to think he has no 
future beyond the prison walls, but after a while he may change 
his mind, and begin to hope and work for release. If be should 
break the prison rules in some trifling respect in the first year of 
his residence there, yet be a good prisoner for years afterward, it 
is very hard that he should be excluded from the operations of the 
conditional-pardon act. Yet so it is. Hence the desirability of 
a change in the law. 

" It argues well for the foresight and judgment of those who 
proposed and made this important innovation that after a trial of 
a good deal more than a year, the act should need no other 
amendment, and that its results should have proved as satisfactory 
as they have done. " 



TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

" Small We Gather at the River " is not a popular song in London.— The 
Omaha World- Herald. 
How would Great Britain like to trade General Buller for General Otisf 

— The Cincinnati Enquirer. 

IT begins to look as if Cecil Rhodes were quite a costly luxury. — The 
Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 

Oom Paul can now boast of one of the largest collections of British offi. 
cers ever seen in captivity. — The Chicago .W-it. 

London says three columns are moving in South Africa, but no mention 
is made of the direction.— The Kansas City Times. 

"How will young Hay rank in the State Department?" '•He'll rank a 
long ways below pn."—7'he Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

To say the least, it seems that the bulletins announcing the end of the 
Filipino war were not delayed in transmission. — The Detroit Aezvs. 

People who favored the Boer simply because he was the under dog will 
be obliged to transfer their sympathies to the Briton if this thing keeps on. 

— The Chicago Record. 

We will never realize the extent of the Philippine problem until the insur- 
rection is quelled and the amigos begin to come in from the hills for their 
rations.— The St. Ijinis Cilote-Dcmcrat. 

A POLYGAMOUS LET1FR. 

Washington, D. C, Dec. 5, ifloo. 
Washington, D. C, Dec. 5, i£>a?. 
Washington, D. C, Dec. 5, 1809. 

Mrs. Brigham H. Roberts, 
Mrs. Brigham H. Roberts, 
Mrs. Brigham H. Roberts, 

Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
My Dear Wife — I arrived here yesterday and am now being kept very 
My Dear Wife — I arrived here yesterday and am now being kept very 
My Dear Wife — I arrived here yesterday and am now being kept very 
busy explaining why I am so muchly 
busy explaining why I am so muchly 
busy explaining why I am so muchly 

Your loving hubby 
Your loving hubby 
Your loving hubby 

Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 

- The Salt Lake Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 



ENGLISH DRAMATIC CRITICS AND THE 
AMERICAN STAGE. 

TWO leading dramatic critics of England have been "saying 
things" about the American stage. On the whole, their 
remarks are not uncomplimentary, tho one of them, Mr. William 
Archer, has so disguised his compliments that some of them are 
received with the same sort of suspicion that attaches to the pro- 
fessions of friendship made by a Tagalog newly come within the 
American lines. Mr. Archer writes in The Pall Mall Magazine 
(November). The American stage, he remarks, if it were inter- 
esting in no other respect, becomes, by reason of the mere mag- 
nitude of the public to which it appeals, "a sociological phenom- 
enon of real moment." The phrase sounds suspicious, but Mr. 
Archer hastens to add that it would be absurd to deny our stage 
an artistic interest as well. He continues his observations as fol- 
lows : 

" Never in the history of the world has there been such a gigan- 
tic audience for any dramatic literature as that which the Anglo- 
Saxon race to-day affords. For the moment, the immensity of 
the public is a source of bewilderment, of weakness ; but it rests 
with us and with our sons to find in it a source of strength. The 
problem of the future is to make our Anglo-Saxon democracies 
the seed-plot of a spiritual aristocracy ; and in that movement the 
theater is predestined to a leading part. Several cultivated 
Americans, taking the contemptuous or despairing view of the 
stage which is so common in England, have asked me, in effect, 
'What came you out into the wilderness to see?' I might have 
replied, grandiloquently but truly, 'I came to look into the future 
of the English drama. ' We have in America a nation of play- 
goers, unaffected in the main by the Puritanism or snobbery 
which for so long held the better part of the English people aloof 
f rom the theater. This nation of playgoers is enormously wealthy, 
and is advancing by leaps and bounds in culture and taste. What 
developments may we not look for in the American theater, and 
what reactions from America upon the stage of our own country ! " 

Mr. Archer, however, thinks the American playwright's posi- 
tion an unenviable one, inasmuch as the whole strength of the 
eight or ten persons or firms who control the dramatic output of 
America is concentrated upon classical revivals and adaptations 
from the French or German stage. Nevertheless, he thinks that 
the American playwright will win in the long run, just as the 
English playwright has won or is winning in his country. He 
congratulates us upon having English plays acted as well as in 
England, and in some cases — Pinero's "Comedietta." for in- 
stance — better than on the English stage. Our taste is more 
catholic, because more composite, than that of England, tho it 
shows (as in the success of "Zaza" last year) "a curious inno- 
cence or lack of moral discrimination " which is very discon- 
certing. "People tell you," he writes, " that the stage is dominated 
[in America] by 'the matinee girl.'" This, Mr. Archer adds 
cautiously, with an eye perhaps upon that "Anglo-American alli- 
ance" of Mr. Chamberlain's, is "in a certain sense" true. And 
this matinee girl accepts without blenching "the crudest, tawdri- 
est French realism and humor of the most questionable quality." 

Mr. Clement Scott, for his part, takes issue with Mr. Archer in 
his guarded intimations that the "matinee girl" (that is to say, 
"the half -educated young woman, shop assistant, typewriter, tele- 
phone girl, or what not") rules our stage, and that New York 
is a theatrical suburb of Paris. Mr. Scott's opinions on these 
points are thus summarized by the Hartford Courant (Decem- 
ber 2) : 

"Mr. Scott has been i:i New York a little over a month. Dur- 
ing that time he says he has seen four distinctly new and original 
plays, which have never been produced in London or Paris. They 
are 'Miss Hobbs,' by Jerome K. Jerome, 'a success for the author, 
and for the actress. Miss Annie Russell'; 'Barbara Freitchie, ' 



by Clyde Fitch, 'a fine piece of dramatic work, and a delightful 
surprise for the best admirers of Julia Marlowe ' ; ' Becky Sharp, ' 
by Lang don Mitchell; and 'Sherlock Holmes,' by Conan Doyle 
and William Gillette, 'a triumph of adaptation, and a brilliant 
actor's great success. * Mr. Scott says enthusiastically that there 
is no audience in London that would not be proud to welcome one 

and all of these plays 

" He says, gallantly, that he considers the matinee girl of New 
York to be a highly intelligent young person, an ardent and en- 
thusiastic playgoer, with the heart and sentiment and emotion of 
a warm and bright-plumaged bird. This is a noteworthy apos- 
trophe, the last few words leading one to suppose that Mr. Scott 
has been sitting behind big hats in theaters, and yet has preserved 
his sweetness of disposition. He concludes his letter by saying 
that the matinee girl does not possess the bloodless characteristics 
of a glittering gold-fish. This is effective, altho we do not re- 
member that Mr. Archer called her a gold-fish in his Pall Mall 
Magazine article." 



HAS A GREAT DRAMATIC POET ARISEN 
ENGLAND? 



IN 



POETIC drama of a high order is again possible in English, 
if we accept the almost unstinted praise with which most of 
the English reviewers greet Mr. Stephen Phillips's new play. 
The critic of The Saturday Review (December 9) says that this 




MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

production " unquestionably places Mr. Phillips in the first rank 
of modern dramatists and of modern poets. It does more : it 
proclaims his kinship with the aristocrats of his art, with Sopho- 
cles and Dante." The critic continues : 

"Much might confidently have been expected from the author 
of 'The Wife' and of 'Marpessa, ' but I must frankly own that 
magnificent as was the promise of these poems I was not prepared 
for such an achievement as the present work. If Mr. Phillips 
had, under the form of drama, given us a series of scenes, or 
pageants, sometimes pathetic, sometimes picturesque, sometimes 
richly fanciful, of fine poetic quality, recalling Dante and Milton 
here, recalling Keats or Coleridge there, I should not have been 
surprised. But he has given us a masterpiece of dramatic art 
which has at once the severe restraint of Sophoclean tragedy, the 
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plasticity, passion, and color of our own romantic tragedy, a 
noble poem to brood over in the study, a dramatic spectacle which 
can not fail to enthral a popular audience and which would in 
mere stage effect have done credit to the deftest of modern play- 
wrights. He has produced a work for which I have little doubt 
Mr. Alexander will have cause to thank him, and a work which 
would, I have as little doubt, have found favor with the judges 
who crowned the ' Antigono ' and tho ' Philoctetes. ' " 

The Daily Chronicle (December i) calls the play a "live poem 
and a live drama, a thing of exquisite poetic form, yet tingling 
from first to last with intense dramatic life." "He has chosen a 
theme of pure passion and has steeped it in an atmosphere of 
pure poetry. * The critic continues : 

"I am easily reconciled to saying no word which shall appear 
to qualify my estimate of 'Paola'and Francesca ' as a thing unique 
in our day, a new and intimate blending of poetic sweetness with 
dramatic strength. At the lowest and least, it stands far as the 
poles apart from the ordinary blank-verse play of theatrical com- 
merce. It is brief, poignant, rapid, vital, never lingering for a 
moment over empty rhetoric; and its verse has a delicate music 
of its own which will require almost a new art for its adequate 
rendering." 

The London Times speaks of "the always melodious" and 
"sometimes extraordinary beauty " of the verse, and says that the 
story is developed "with perfect truth to nature" and "with a 
thoroughly artistic reserve." 

Mr. Sydney Colvin, writing in The Nineteenth Century (De- 
cember) , devotes a long article to the play. He says : 

"To my mind the result, as it now lies before us, is a thing of 
surprising beauty and power, free from the shortcomings of the 
author's previous work, and testifying to his possession of quite 
unsuspected gifts. To the rich poetical production of the nine- 
teenth century, it seems to me that Mr. Phillips has added that 
which was hitherto lacking, notwithstanding so many attempts 
made by famous men; namely, a poetical play of the highest 
quality, strictly designed for and expressly suited to the stage." 

The Westminster Gazette (December i) remarks that this is 
"high testimony from a sound critic, and we pay it great defer- 
ence. " The Gazette concedes that, judged merely by the stand- 
ard of the minor poets, the play "easily earns all the epithets 
which are commonly lavished on the best products of that kind. 
Graceful, accomplished, subtle, touching, charming, and even 
beautiful it undoubtedly is." The critic is not quite ready, how- 
ever, to admit that the drama is a great work of literature. He 
further says : 

"There is much of Tennyson and a little of Shakespeare in Mr. 
Phillips's version, but we can find nothing of Dante. There is 
beauty, but not power. Again we grant Mr. Colvin the 'sus- 
tained and modulated emotion.' It is there and a great merit. 
But the very smoothness and accomplishment of the rhythm de- 
feat in some measure the stress and force of the passion. 

"Let us, however, not be misunderstood. This play is a re- 
markable achievement, both as a whole and in its parts. It 
abounds in beautiful passages and beautiful phrases. . . . A man 
who can write like this is clearly a force to be reckoned with. 
But we shall do him wrong if we praise indiscriminately 

"Let us repeat that, if any of this souttds depreciatory, it is 
only by comparison with the high standard which is invited. 
Mr. Phillips's poem is the best that he has given us, and a work 
of high promise. We predict more and better. He is yet in the 
stage of anxious and careful technic — a most necessary and cred- 
itable stage. When he has perfected his instrument and moves 
more freely he will be able to take greater liberty. Then we 
shall look for finer quality, more originality, greater virility. A 
course of Browning and Meredith would, in the mean time, be no 
bad thing for him. But, also in the mean time, let us be grateful 
for a work which as a whole is sweet and pleasant, which is con- 
structed with rare skill, and which, now and again, contains a 
gem of the purest water. " 

The Academy is inclined to take a view similar to that of The 
Westminster Gazette. Its principal criticism is that the play is 



lacking in movement. Yet, making all allowances, it says, Mr. 
Phillips seems to have "produced a play of much beauty, of fre- 
quent power; a play which deserves admiration and respectful 
study, as it will certainly obtain them." 

From the London Times (December i) we quote the following 
abridgment of the play : 

"The author has presented the story of the tragedy of the house 
of Malatesta in its simplest form, without the accessories which 
various commentators of the sixteenth century have added to the 
story as told by Dante. The incidents are historical ; the only 
essential innovation is the character of the widowed and childless* 
cousin of Giovanni, Lucrezia degl' Onesti, who, bitterly jealous 
herself, fans the jealousy of the husband and actually plans the 
tragic end. Lucrezia's sudden outburst of grief and rage against 
her lonely fate is, poetically speaking, one of the finest passages 
in the play : 

<llo. I.ucrezia 1 this is that old bitterness. 

lA'C Bitterness— am I hitter? Strang, oh. strange 
How else? My husband dead and childless left. 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned. 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 
Have I not in my thought trained little feet 
To venture, and taught little lips to move 
Until they shaped t lie wonder of a word ? 
I am long practised. Oh. those children, mine! 
Mine, douhlv mine : and yet 1 can not touch them, 
1 can not see them, hear thein— Does great God 
Kxpecl I shall clasp ail and kiss the wind 
Forever? And the budding cometh on, 
The burgeoning, the cruel flowering : 
At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of babes how like to birds; 
And I amid these sights and sounds must starve — 
1, with so much to give, perish of thrift ! 
Omitted by His casual dew ! 

tilo. Well, well, 

You are spared much : children can wring the heart. 

Li:c. Spared ! to lie spare what I was born to have! 
I am a woin;<n, and this vei y flesh 
llemnnds itsnatural pangs, its rightful throes. 
And I implore with vehemence these pains. 
I know that children wound us, and surprise 
Kven to utter death, till we at last 
Turn from a face to flowers : but this my heart 
Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 
Oh! but I grudge the m-.thcr her last look 
I'pon the coffined form — that pang is rich — 
F.nvy the shivering crv when gravel falls. 
And all these tnainud wants and thwarted thoughts, 
Kternal vearnmg, answered by the wind, 
Have dried in me belief and love anil fear. 
I am become a danger and a menace, 
A wandering lire, a disappointed force, 
A peril— do you hear, Giovanni ?— oh ' 
It is such soujs as mine that go to swell 
The childless cavern cry of the liarren sea. 
Or make that hum-n cm'.iug to night-wind. 

"The struggles of Paolo against his destiny, the half-uncon- 
scious yielding of Francesca to what was at first a mere 'drawing 
of youth to youth,' and the central scene in the 'place of leaves' 
where the book of Lancelot and Guinevere proves to be 'the 
Galeotto, the go-between of the lovers ' — all this is told with per- 
fect truth to nature, with a thoroughly artistic reserve, and in 
verse that is always melodious and sometimes of extraordinary 
beauty. And here is the final speech of Paolo, before the two 
pass together to the room where happiness and death await them : 

Pao. What can we fear, we two? 
O God. Thou seest us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law i\ hich holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bi ight ; 
liy which the very sun enthrals the earth. 
Anil all the waves of the world faint to the moon. 
Keen by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 
I's. then, whose only pain ian be to part. 
How wilt Thou punish ? For what ecstasy 
Together to lie blown about the globe ! 
What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together !— where we are is endless fire. 
There centuries shall in a moment pass. 
And all the cycles in one hour elapse ! 
Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun. 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall, 
How wilt Thou punish us wlui can not part ? 

Franc 1 lie out on your arm and say your name— 
" Paolo ! " " Paolo ! " 

Pao. * Francesca ! " 
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Then follows the Baal scene, in which servants enter, bearing 
in Paola and Francesca dead upon a litter : 

Luc. Ah ! ah ! ah \ 

Gio. Break not out in lamentation ! 

{A pause , . . The Servants set down the litter. 

Luc. (going to litter). I have borne one child, and she has died in youth ! 

Gio. (goint* to titter). Not easily have we three come to this, * 
We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 

I kiss them on the forehead quietly. , 
[He bends over the bodies and kisses them on the forehead. He is shaken. 
Luc. What ails you now ? 

Gio. She takes away my strength. 

I did not know the dead could have such hair. 
Hide them ! They look like children fast asleep ' 

[ The bodies are reverently covered over. 



CREEK STUDY AND ITS RELATION TO ENG- 
LISH. 

SINCE Mr. Charles Francis Adams wrote " A College Fetish" 
some fifteen years ago, the question as to the proper place 
of Greek in the curriculum has been much discussed. Harvard's 
lead in dropping Greek from the requirements for the arts de- 
gree has been followed by Cornell and other institutions. There 
is a strong party now in favor of dropping Greek wholly from the 
high schools, leaving it to the colleges to offer (as has already 
been done at Cornell, Smith, and Oberlin) optional courses in be- 
ginning Greek for such students as desire it in preparation for 
special theological, scientific, or literary studies. * Mr. W. F. 
Webster, principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, takes 
this position in The Forum (December). Greek is no longer 
essential to a liberal education, he says : the number of students 
electing it in the high schools is small : and to ask the public 
schools to maintain it at the expense of more important subjects 
such as English, science, history, and modern languages is un- 
fair. He continues : 

" If it were generally believed that the study of Greek had any 
such efficacy in the training of youth as is frequently claimed for 
it by its ardent defenders, no school could be found without it. 
The fact is, that in their hearts people do not believe it, and so 
are willing to try a chance without it. It must not be forgotten 
that conditions have entirely changed. When Greek was intro- 
duced into England, Dante and Chaucer had not been recognized: 
Shakespeare arrived just as it became established at Oxford : 
France and Germany had only a few wandering minstrels — 
barely the beginnings of a literature. At that fime there was no 
other literature. To-day France, Germany, and England each 
has a literature equal to the Greek in form and far surpassing it 
in the criticism of life 

" Now what is the fact concerning the statement that the study 
of the classics is the best training in English ? I have no desire 
to say what Greek and Latin can do, for I do not know : but I 
have a right to say what I believe they have done. Aside from 
keeping English out of the schools on the ground that English 
can best be learned by studying some other language, the advo- 
cates of Greek and Latin are responsible for a large part of the 
poor English of to-day. I shall not take time to quote examples 
of the abominable stuff written by young men for entrance to col- 
lege. Translation English has become a joke and a by-word. Its 
degrading influence has forced men eminent in school work to ask 
whether there be any compensation for it in the study of the 
classics. . . . English can not be learned by studying any other 
language than English. I do not say that English can not be 
learned while studying another language : but it is by looking to 
the English, not to the Latin or the Greek, that a pupil learns 
English while studying Greek and Latin. I have never been able 
to learn that the Greeks read the Zend-Avesta in order that they 
might learn to speak their own language ; and I attribute a part 
of their perfection in language to the fact that they studied it 
only, and were not led to introduce into it idioms from any other 
language, however beautiful they may have been in their native 
setting. The Latin literature can not boast of any composition 
to match the work of Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare ; and may 
not the reason be that they were poor mimics in literature? And 



is the perfection of English inferior to the perfection of Greek? 
Shall we not be as proud of our inheritance from Tennyson. 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare as the youth who walks under the 
shadow of the Acropolis is that he babbles in the. language of 
Homer and Plato? The great masters of English shall be our 
instructors ; for the only sure way to learn to write English is to 
study English." 

To the classicist's argument that modern literature is not fully 
intelligible without a knowledge of the ancient classics, Mr. 
Webster replies : 

" Literature is above and beyond all ; it has extracted the best 
from all ; it embraces all. And down through all the broad 
stream of noble writing the fountains of Greece have poured their 
sweet waters. Our literature is full of allusions to the ancient 
classics; and unless the reader be somewhat familiar with the 
beginnings of literature, he can not hope to understand the litera- 
ture of to-day. But the student does not get these elements of 
literature by reading classic texts. If he would know about ill- 
fated Troy, he reads it up in a dictionary of antiquities; if of 
sulky Achilles, in Smith's 'Classical Dictionary.' More of the 
rich life of the Greeks has been learned from the collateral read- 
ings and from history than has been gathered from the reading 
of classic texts. Suppose a person should read Scott's ' Marmion, ' 
three of Burke's shorter orations, some of Landor's 'Conversa- 
tions,' a hundred pages of Dickens's 'Child's History of Eng- 
land,' and a hundred pages of Boswell's 'Johnson,' would he 
then know the life and literature of the English people ? And yet 
this is what the student of Greek does in amount and kind ; and 
he is called a man acquainted with Greek life and literature. " 



ZOLA AS PSYCHOLOGIST AND MORALIST: A 
RUSSIAN JUDGMENT. 

WHILE in England Zola's latest novel, "Fecondite." has 
been pronounced by many critics totally unfit for transla- 
tion, and some have even denied it the right to be classed as liter- 
ature, in Russia it has been translated without excision or abridg- 
ment and praised highly by the critics. Zola has always been 
almost as popular in Russia as in France, and in literary criticism 
and taste there is apparently little difference between French and 
Russian standards or points of view. The contrast between the 
treatment of " Fecondite " in Russian periodicals and its reception 
by English journals exemplifies the r61e of national peculiarities 
in literature. 

F. Baulgakoff, in an elaborate review in the Novoye Vremya, 
expresses the opinion that Zola has rendered a timely service to 
France and to civilized society by his propaganda of the "cult of 
maternity " and of large families. What Rousseau did by his 
"Emile, " Zola, as an artist-moralist, has tried to do in a newer 
form by his latest production. The interests of the family are 
identical with those of the state, and Zola has dealt with a prob- 
lem which has for years challenged the attention of all earnest 
Frenchmen. The Russian critic, after making these general re- 
marks, proceeds to say : 

"To show how posterity is being destroyed, Zola takes repre. 
sentative families from the various classes of French society, and 
the result is a horrifying picture of perverted and violated human 
feelings. Naked, brutal egoism governs, and it shrinks from 
nothing low, vile, or criminal. It is a veritable hell which Zola 
paints, filled with unnatural fathers, mothers, lovers, physicians, 
nurses. All are greedy and eager for money and power, and foi 
these they sacrifice born and unborn thousands. The evil emerges 
here in colossal proportions." 

On the other hand, goodness is elevated by Zola into heroism, 
so the critic points out. To the filth and crime and lechery, Zola 
opposes the ideal life of a family which follows nature and human 
instincts, which quietly discharges the duties of existence and 
finds happiness in love and labor. This family grows, multiplies, 
and assumes truly gigantic proportions, but it conquers by virtue 
of its numbers and moral strength and health. The fate of the 
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"Malthusians" is terrible. They themselves perish and doom 
their miserable unwelcome offspring to wretchedness and destruc- 
tion. The history of their extermination is related with the rigid 
precision of medical records. In regard to Zola's method and 
style, Baulgakoff says : 

" As we know, Zola never was a psychologist. He has himself 
acknowledged that his purpose has been to study temperaments 
and characters, to depict personalities governed by their nerves 
and blood alone, possessing no free will, no souls, mere victims 
of their physical organization. But Zola studies even these per- 
sonalities only in their manifestations, not in their origins. His 
characters are incapable of development ; they always remain the 
same, from the first to the last pages. They are like tragic and 
comic masks, and their traits strike one as the fixed effects of a 
realistic photograph. The strongest never appear as real victors 
in life's struggle. They seem to rise to the top as if in spite of 
themselves, through the sheer force of fate. Nor are there any 
losers in Zola's works. The victims are not defeated ; they are 
passive playthings of forces to which they do not oppose the 
slightest resistance." 

The critic thinks it irrational to overlook the solid substance of 
the novel through the prejudice aroused by the excessive realism 
and the clinical nakedness of the analysis. Zola shows himself 
a true moralist, a lover of health, purity, and humanity. He 
preaches delight in living and in labor, love of nature and trust 
in her laws. — Translation made for The Literary Digest. 



THE RETURN OP PADEREWSKI. 

IT used to be Patti who had only to come to New York to find 
the town at her feet ; but now, as Mr. W. J. Henderson re- 
marks, it is Ignace Jan Paderewski who comes to bis own again 
when he comes to the American metropolis, and is the conqueror 
of hearts. Mr. HeDderson gives the following account of the 
opening night of the great pianist at Carnegie Hall on December 
12 (in the New York Times): 

" There was the same apparently slight figure seated alone at 
the piano on the half-dark stage. There was the same pale, 
thoughtful face, with the nimbus of orange hair floating around 
it. There were the same graceful, sinewy hands and the same 
broad, powerful shoulders. There were the same manifestations 
of public absorption in the playing of this really remarkable man. 

"There were the silent and bowed heads of the reverently 
musical listeners, and the staring eyes and open mouths of those 
who went to scoff and who tarried to be amazed. There were the 
same unmistakable evidences of masculine admiration and the 
equally unmistakable demonstrations of feminine emotion. The 
women rushed down to the stage at the end of the recital just as 
they used to in the bygone seasons and worshiped at the foot of 
the throne. And the pianist played the piano, not, perhaps, ex- 
actly as he used to, but always as one having authority and as 
one who had penetrated to the heart of the instrument and to the 
secret shrine of music herself. 

"Taken altogether, it was a curious manifestation of the 
potency of a personality in that art in which personality finds its 
widest scope. If there are some who remain skeptical as to the 
real musical value of it all, they are not to be blamed, altho they 
are radically and hopelessly in the wrong. For, when all is said 
and done, when every possible discount is allowed for the easily 
overwrought feelings of the younger women who go to hear him, 
when all allowance is made for the squaring, the cubing of the 
emotional power of music by the reaction on it of concentrated 
hysteria, Paderewski is a great artist, a wonderful pianist, and a 
power not to be resisted. The reasons of this can be told, but 
the process seems cold-blooded, and it has been gone through 
with in this paper. Perchance there may be occasion to go over 
the ground again, but not just now. It is sufficient to record at 
the present writing that Mr. Paderewski is here, and that he 
played in the same influential manner as of old 

" We Americans are not accustomed to hearing Beethoven made 
so pretty, and we think that in Mr. Paderewski 's reading we 
miss some of the austerity of the composer. But this is not a 
matter which the public will take seriously, and if Mr. Paderewski 



knows how to sugar the nutritive pill, he will surely be for- 
given. 

" The Schumann fantasia was played in a manner which left 
nothing to be desired. The manner in which the great artist sang 
Schumann's poetic melodies through the instrument was simply 
matchless, while tbe.breadth and dignity of his style were noble. 
The last movement was read with beautiful insight into its subtle 
content, and there was always that marvelous singing tone to 
send the composer's thoughts into every heart. As a Chopin 
player Mr. Paderewski is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
not equaled by any other pianist. No other certainly has shown 
such a wide sweep of style as he showed in bis reading yesterday 
of the nocturne and the polonaise. As for the lace-work of the 
waltz of Strauss, it was wonderful in its clearness and crispness 
and in the beauty of the nuancing, while the playing of the octave 
repetitions in the rhapsody was enough to drive an ordinary 
pianist to despair. " 

The Evening Post draws an interesting lesson of tbe "potency 
of individual genius " in the contrast between tbe grand opera on 
that same evening — with its galaxy of stars, its big chorus and 
bigger orchestra, its three conductors, its scene-shifters, cos- 
tumes, etc.— and Paderewski sitting all alone on the stage in 
Carnegie Hall, entertaining and delighting an audience of three 
thousand people, and, altho thus unaided, often bringing to bis 
managers as much profit through the single power of his genius 
as the whole of that vast company in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. The critic adds : 

"An eminent musician remarked, after the concert: 'It was 
tremendous ! All the things that other pianists do he does ten 
times better, with all his genius. If be were a little sandy man 
with pink eyes, let him play tbe way he does and the world would 
still go to bear him. It lifts piano-playing once more high up. 
And,' be added with a laugh, 'even technically the pianola 
wasn't '"in it." ' " 



OPENING OF THE OPERA SEASON. 

THE opening of the opera season at tbe Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York on Monday, December 18, was marked 
by the usual enthusiasm and eclat of first nights at the grand 
opera, and on the whole it may be said that tbe year opened 
rather more triumphantly than ever before. The musical critics 
agree that the opera — Gounod's " Romeo et Juliette " — was finely 
sung, and that Mme. Eames, M. Edouard de Reszke, and M. 
Plancon were in as fine voice as could be wished. The absence 
of one great singer — M. Jean de Reszke — was, of course, one of 
the most noticeable features of the occasion, for it was be who 
first made Gounod's great opera popular in New York, and who 
has sung the part of " Romeo " in all former productions of this 
work. The principal event of the evening was the first appear- 
ance in New York of M. Albert Alvarez, the French tenor. The 
New York Times (December 19) says of him : 

" First impressions of such artists as this are not always to be 
trusted, yet it seems safe to say that Romeo will prove not to be 
this gentleman's happiest achievement. A man of splendid 
presence, an actor of unsurpassed grace and much eloquence, an 
experienced routiniire, and the possessor of a very fine voice, M. 
Alvarez was most effective in those scenes which permitted him 
to give full freedom to the volume of his tones. 

"His vocal method will call for further discussion, but the first 
impression made by it is that it is decidedly unfavorable to the 
delivery of such repressed and refined music as that of the bal- 
cony scene. The duet was beautifully sung, but the soliloquies 
were neither noble in tone nor absolutely true to the pitch. In 
the duel scene M. Alvarez bad his opportunity, and be sang with 
splendid power, arousing tbe audience to great enthusiasm. He 
was recalled many times." 

The Evening Post says : 

"He proved to be an interesting Romeo, yet he only confirmed 
the truth that there is only one Jean de Reszke, as there is only 
one Paderewski. Noch ist Polen nicht verloren ! No doubt M. 
Alvarez has in him the material for a first-class tenor, tut a faulty 
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vocal method has prevented his voice from being equally agree- 
able in all its parts. It is sometimes 'woolly ' or forced, and many 
of the tones are produced with an effort. Luckily his shortcom- 
ings are least noticeable in the highest tones. These are clear 
and ringing, and these won the battle for him ; for there is noth- 
ing that an audience loves more dearly than vibrant high tenor 
notes. Moreover, his singing improved from act to act, so that 
the general impression created was a favorable one." 

The reappearance of Mme. Emma Calve in her favorite part of 
Carmen on December 20 was also one of the events of the early 
part of the opera season. The general verdict is that Mme. Calve 
not only looked this part but lived it for the hours during which 
the opera lasted. As one of the highest musical critics of America 
said : " Every action is charged with a subtle eloquence, and throws 
light upon the emotions of the woman. Every look is a speech, 
every gesture a revelation." Indeed, the general impression was 
that Mme. Calv6 was more than herself upon this occasion, and 
she was greeted with royal welcome and appreciation. 



A NEW FINE ART. 

WOOiJ-CARVING has always occupied an honorable place 
among the arts, but within the past few months a new 
form of this craft has come into notice, so delicate in the high 
artistic effects of which it is susceptible that it is well worthy of 
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being ranked with the distinctively fine arts. We had occasion 
before to allude briefly to this form of fungus-carving and to its 
inventor and developer. Miss Ida Musselman, of Somerest, Pa., 
whose work in water-colors and in black and white has been 
known for several years. Of the subjects which she has treated 
in this fungus-carving, and which are best known, are "Paul 
Revere," "Forgotten." "A Group of Lions in the Jungle," and 
" Pay Toll. " The specimens now on exhibition in New York have 
attracted wide attention and comment from the art critics of the 
metropolitan papers and from those of Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia. From the New York Tribune ( December 10) we reproduce 
the following description of the art, together with an illustration 
of the work : 

"The fungus used for wood-carving is found on partially de- 
cayed oak- and maple-trees. It must be carefully removed in 
order to preserve the delicate and creamy surface, which is easily 
injured while in a fresh and moist state. It is also necessary 
to have the fungus properly cured and made as hard and durable 
as wood before it is worked upon. 

" The selection of a subject requires careful study, as only cer- 
tain pictures lend themselves to effective work. A dark object on 
a light background would simply be a hole with no relief — an in- 
taglio instead of a cameo. " 

The subject, it appears, has to be a composite rendering of sev- 



eral pictures, and this adds to the interest and unique character 
of the art. The artist herself says (in the New York Tribune) : 

"In arranging my work I get suggestions from several pictures, 
taking what I think will come out well, and then I form a com- 
plete picture, changing the light and shade to suit the material 
and working the background in a manner best to bring out the 
subject. As a false move is fatal, I must have a definite knowl- 
edge of the effect 1 wish to obtain before I begin to work. The 
peculiar shape of the fungus must also be studied and the objects 
grouped accordingly. Knots may sometimes be utilized in carv- 
ing trees. . One acquires only by experience the knack which 
gives character to the work." 



The Doubleday-McClure Reorganization. — The 

most recent move in the New York publishing world, which has 
of late been full of surprises, apparently means the addition of a 
new and important firm to the already large list of American pub- 
lishers located in the metropolis. It is announced that the S. S. 
McClure Company and the Doubleday & McClure Company, 
which have hitherto been closely allied in their organization and 
varied interests, are to be reorganized and placed upon a distinct 
basis. Mr. McClure, in discussing the new regime, thus outlines 
some of the proposed changes (we quote from the New York 
Herald, December 19) : 

"Several changes will take place early in the new year in the 
Doubleday & McClure Book Publishing Company, which will 
strengthen it in its rapidly growing business. Walter H. Page, 
formerly editor of The Atlantic Monthly and literary adviser to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will become a partner and devote him- 
self to the literary work of the firm. T. L. Thompson, who has 
been business manager since the company was organized ; Henry 
W. Lanier, son of the late Sidney Lanier, who has been connected 
with the house from the first, and S. A. Everitt, who has had 
charge of the manufacturing department, all will be admitted 
into partnership. Mr. James MacArthur. formerly assistant edi- 
tor of The Bookman, is just sailing for England, to represent the 
house in London and have charge of its foreign interests. 

"The name of the company, it is expected, will be changed 
eventually to Doubleday, Page & Co., and the business will re- 
move to Union Square, having outgrown its present quarters in 
East Twenty-fifth Street, also occupied by the S. S. McClure 
Company. The latter company itself requires more space, by 
reason of the development of McClure' s Magazine and other 
publishing enterprises." 



::otzc. 

" Stai.kv .V Co " is selling like wiidhre in London, and "David 
llarum " is steadily naming a hold on the British heart. 

Tmk war poets in Kngland are evidently not all able to dispose of the ; r 
products at Kiplingite rates. Says The U'ri/mitisfrr Gazrlte (November 
10): "An interesting ofTer comes ti> us this morning from Tooting r 'Sir,— 
Am offering war ballads at 7s. r>d. each. Asking your kind judgment. 

.' Hut the poet is several days behind the fair. Now that the major 

poets write poems that are ostentatiously proclaimed to be 'Not Copy- 
right,' why should we pay even so moderate a sum as 7s 6d. for a war 
ballad?" 

Thr U'estminsfrr Giizftt? savs of the recent performance of "Madame 
Sans-Gene " by Madame Kejane at the Royal Theater, Berlin : " His Majesty 
invited Madame kejane to his box, and presented her with a costly brace- 
let of diamonds and rubies, with the Imperial Kagle in diamonds in the 
center. 'Madame,' the Kmperor said, ' vnu are even greater than your 
great fame.' It was much remarked that his Majesty had invited the French 
Ambassador to the imperial box to witness the play, and conversed vcrv 
affably with him." • 

A trsF.Fl.'l. and unique work. "A Cyclopedia of Fraternities," has been 
written by Mr. Albert C. Stevens, associate editor of The Standard 
Dictionary. It is a compilation from the most trustworthy sources of all 
the attainable information relating to secret fraternities and sisterhoods in 
the United States. It covers the origin, development, aims, emblems, and 
membership of some six hundred secret societies, including the college 
Greek-letter fraternities. The information relating to the latter is especially 
full and interesting. Some of the statistics which he gives of fraternity 
life in the United States are very striking. More than 200,000 candidates 
for membership in secret societies are initiated every year — 30,000 alone in 
the Masonic fraternity, and as many more in Odd Fellowship. One out ot 
every three male adults in the United States is a member of one or mor« 
fraternities. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 



IMAGINATION AND EDUCATION. 

ARB we cultivating sense-perception too much in our systems 
of education and neglecting the proper training of the im- 
agination ? That we are doing this and that our practise needs 
reformation in this respect are assertions made by the authv of a 
paper published in the Proceedings of the Illinois Society for Child 
Study. The phase of imagination treated of in this paper is 
designated as the "mechanical imagination,'* which "deals with 
real material — things and events previously experienced — and 
confines its activity to forming abstractions and producing com- 
binations not experienced. " The writer goes on to say : 

" It is not simply the image-ination involved in perception and 
memory, but it is most solidly based upon this. Indeed, at first 
the images are brought into consciousness as memories of what 
has been experienced through the action of the senses. Repeated 
reproductions of this kind, with little emphasis upon the time and 
place in which the original sense-experiences were gained, tend 
to free these memory images from their connection with real 
material — to give them a purely ideal existence, and thus prepare 
them for new combinations. Thereupon, interest transforms 
these released images into novel and hitherto unexperienced 
products. Some of these products are images of actual material 
existences. Others have an ideal existence only. Such images 
as these, the results of this dissociative and recombining process 
carried on without any unusual or phenomenal emotional activity, 
constitute a very large part of the 'mind-stuff' of the ordinary 
mortal. These images, to an inconceivably greater 'degree than 
the pure memory images in which they had their origin, consti- 
tute the ' stock in trade ' in the fundamental part of all educative 
effort. " 

The paper describes in detail experiments with deaf and blind 
persons, which lead the author to assert that those who are both 
deaf and blind excel all others in the kind of imaginative faculty 
described above, that the blind come next, normal men and wo- 
men third, and the deaf last of all. So pronounced is the imag- 
inative power of the blind, the author says, that he is convinced 
that, so far as mere mental training is concerned, their compen- 
sations are nearly equal to their deprivations. As to the powers 
of the deaf-blind, it is sufficient to cite the case of Helen Keller, 
which is regarded as typical rather than abnormal. This arrange- 
ment of the four classes of persons according to their imaginative 
power is exactly what might have been predicted by psychology, 
we are told, being in inverse proportion to what the author calls 
"breadth of sense-basis." This is greatest in the deaf (since the 
extra acuteness of sight more tlian makes up for loss of hearing) 
and least in the deaf-blind. If this represents the facts, it shows, 
the author claims, that imaginative power, and not "sense-basis," 
is what we should aim at in education. He says : 

"The practical lesson that seems to me to come out of this, the 
lesson that might possibly in many cases advantageously modify 
the work now being done in our common schools, is that we are 
in great danger cj laying too much stress upon mere sense- 
perception. 

"What has been accomplished in the education of the deaf- 
blind class — Laura Bridgman, Helen Keller, Edith Thomas, Eliz- 
abeth Robin, Linnie Haguewood. Tommy Stringer, \V. A. Miller, 
and many others, is at least proof positive that the human mind 
is capable, through imaginative cffr.rt, of constructing for itself a 
very large and invaluable amount of 'inind-stuff ' out of a very 
small amount of actual sense- perception material. The wonder- 
ful and varied imagery which these minds, in silence and in 
darkness, have created for themselves, stands as a perpetual chal- 
lenge to those teachers who are encouraging their pupils to ' revel 
in the endless panorama of sense-perception. ' 

"It is not necessary to make our pupils blind or deaf-blind ; but 
it may be well sometimes to requin them to shut their eyes, and 
ears if need be, and think. I can conceive of no more important 



school exercise than that which will induce the child to bring into 
consciousness images of objects that are not present to the senses. 
This done again and again, and the dissociative process begins. 
Gradually each image becomes disengaged from the thing of 
sense that brought it into consciousness. At length it is itself a 
purely ideal existence. It takes its place near at hand as a part 
of the stock of essential ' mind-stuff, ' to be easily called again into 
consciousness whenever it is needed in recombining, in conceiv- 
ing constructively, in comparing, in discerning relation — in a 
word, in thinking. Dr. Dewey says ' it is this double process of 
separating and adding that constitutes the lowest stage of imag- 
ination. ' Is not this, then, the place for emphasis in the devel- 
opment of imaginative power? Are there not well-defined steps 
that should be taken by each pupil in the cultivation of thi<* 
power ? 

"I am confident that no more important subject in child-study 
could be suggested than that which would lead to a more careful 
consideration of the imagining power oj pupils in the lower 
grades ; lead to a less frequent demand that pupils shall think — 
discern relation — when they have not in consciousness the things 
related ; lead to such training of the 'mechanical imagination ' as 
will enable each pupil to provide for himself so much of related 
'mind-stuff ' as will make his reading a pleasure and study a de- 
light." 



THE RAILROADS OF AFRICA. 

IT is reported by the United States consul at Marseilles that 
there is a strongly supported demand in Prance for the more 
rapid building of railways in Africa, and particularly for the con- 
struction of a trans-Saharan line. This project, according to 7h* 




RAILROAD MAP 



of f4* ft* * tr<*f »*r*W 'if", 
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Railway Age, is designed as a sort of offset to the British " Cairo- 
to-the-Cape " enterprise, and the one is not much more advanced 
than the other. A report of the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce 
contains the following statements : 

"The question whether the railways will pay is not to be con 
sidered. France, having laid hands upon points 1,200 and 1.80c 
miles from the sea. must establish a connection or lose the fruit 
of its labor. While the doubtful element of future profit must not 
binder actual work, it is possible that a profitable traffic can be 
built up. The Belgian Kongo region is an example. The rail- 
way from Stanley Pool to the sea, 400 kilometers (249 miles) long, 
was fully completed in May, 1S9S, and 100 kilometers (62 miles) 
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were in operation as early as 1S96. The total capital and bonds 
amount to 65,000,000 francs ($12, 545,000), and the present monthly 
receipts are 1, 000,000 francs ($193,000). The commercial move- 
ment has increased from 17,650,000 francs ($3,406,450) in this 
colony in 1893 to 50.500,000 francs ($9. 746. 500) in 1898. The 
principal business is in caoutchouc, a product that is firm in price 
and even advancing, while the general trend of prices cf other 
products is downward. It is contended that the French colonies 
in Africa are veritable mines of rubber, and need only means of 
transportation to bring about highly prosperous conditions. 

" The accompanying map shows the extent of railway develop- 
ment in Africa, and the table shows what has been done and what 
is projected : 

Completed Projected 
1>lstncts - M,les. Miles. 

Tunis-Algeria 2.361 6oo 

Senegal-Sudan 27(1' -.'24 

French Guinea 342 

British Guinea 3S 163 

Ivory Coast 280 

Gold Coast 42 82 

Dahomey 497 

Lagos 43 143 

Belgian Kongo 249 1,243 

Portuguese Kongo 221 .... 

German West Africa 72 363 

Cape Colony 4.150 .... 

Uganda •. 288 644 

Madagascar 249 

Total 7.917 4.920 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce explains that besides the 
lines indicated on the map, the following have been discussed : 
From Suakirn, on the Red Sea, to Berber; from Lake Tchad to 
Fashoda; from Loanda, in Portuguese West Africa, to Lake 
Tanganyika; and from Walfish Bay across German Southwest 
.Africa to Buluwayo. 



RANGE AND COST OF A CANNON-BALL. 

THE use of artillery in the Anglo-Boer war — the most exten- 
sive and skilful, so it is claimed, in any recent contest be- 
tween nations — lends peculiar interest to the following statistics of 
artillery-fire published in La Nature (Paris, December 2). The 
excellence of the Boer artijlery is said to be largely due to their 
use of French ordnance, which, especially for shrapnel (which 
was what drove back General Buller's troops at the Tugela), is 
now unexcelled. The statistics given in the note are not only for 
French, but also for German (Krupp) guns. Says the author : 

"The importance of the range of cannon in artillery combats is 
now well proved ; the Transvaal war is a new demonstration of 
it, the advantage remaining generally with the side that has guns 
of the longest range. 

"During the war of 1870, and particularly at Sedan, the Ger- 
man artillery covered us with a hail of shot, our own shells and 
balls falling 200 yards short of the enemy's batteries, and pro- 
ducing no effect. 

"Since this time we have made great progress, and our new 
field artillery has reached the maximum of range for small-caliber 
guns. Longer ranges are, of course, reached with siege guns. 

"The first rifled cannon of 16 centimeters [6;4 inches] caliber 
could not carry further than 6.600 yards. In 1S70, a range of 8, 500 
yards was attained. In 1S75, by using steel guns, 12,000 yards 
was reached, and, by increasing the caliber, 15,000 yards was at- 
tained. Since this time, by using new powders and by lengthen- 
ing the guns, the range has steadily grown. 

"In 18S8, on the occasion of the jubilee of Queen Victoria, the 
English artillerists at Shoeburyness fired a celebrated round of 
shots under the name of the 'jubilee round,' which attained a 
range of about 20.000 yards. The Germans imitated the English 
and reached about 33 yards further under the same conditions, 

"The French artillery is not behindhand. It has now a cannon 
of 34 centimeters [13^ inches] which, firing with an initial veloc- 
ity of 900 yards a second, can send a projectile to a distance of 
22 kilometers [13 miles]. A longer cannon, which is not yet in 
service, could, it is thought, send its shell 24 kilometers [ia'A 
miles] with an initial speed of 1,200 yards. When this initial 



speed shall have been attained with the 34 caliber, the range will 
reach 30 kilometers — just the distance from Dover to Calais. 

"The expenses of making a cannon and of firing each shot have 
enormously increased of late. A German military review has just 
published interesting figures on this subject. There are on the 
other side of the Rhine cannon of 1 10 tons, the roost powerful that 
the Krupp factory has turned out, which cost, every time they are 
fired, exactly 8, 500 francs 700]. The projectile is worth 3, 250 
francs [$650], and the powder not less than 950 francs [$190]. 

" But this is not all, for we must add the proper fraction of the 
value of the gun, which can be fired only 95 times before it is 
completely out of order. Now a 110-ton gun costs 412,000 francs 
[$82, 500] , and consequently at each discharge its value diminishes 
by 4.500 francs [$900]. 

"The German navy has had recently a 77-ton gun costing 250,- 
000 francs [$50,000], which can be fired only 124 tiroes. Each 
discharge represents the sum of 4,600 francs [$920]. 

"The 45-ton guns can be fired at least 150 times. At the Essen 
factories they can be built for 184,000 francs [$36, 800] . The price 
of each shot does not exceed 2,500 francs [$500]. 

" Finally, for less powerful arms, the prices fall to 850, 417, and 
even 325 francs [$170, $83, and $65] for each shot." — Trans- 
lation made /or The Literary Digest. 



HOW OUR NERVES ARE BUILT UP. 

RECENT years have witnessed some very remarkable discov- 
eries regarding the structure of the nervous system. These 
support a theory which, altho not accepted by all experts, cer- 
tainly furnishes an interesting explanation of many nerve 
phenomena, both of health and of disease. These recent investi- 
gations are briefly described by M. Capitan in La Nature (Paris. 
November 25) in an illustrated article, most of which we translate 
below. Says the writer : 

" It is well known that each part of the human organism is formed 
of an enormous accumulation of very small elements called cells. 

In each organ the 
cells have special 
forms ; they are 
united one to an- 
other and are in 
relation with the 
nerves, the blood- 
vessels, and the 
lymphatics. 

"The nervous 
system, whose r61e 
is so delicate, is 
made up of compli- 
cated cells whose 
constitution and 
relations have not 
been well under- 
stood until recent- 

iy. 

"The nerve-cell 
was once regarded 
as a small poly- 
gonal mass with prolongations at the angles ; but a few years ago 
the investigations of Nissl, von Lenhossek, Ramon y Cajal, Golgi, 
and others, showed that the nerve-cel 1 is complicated in other ways. 
Very delicate methods of preparation enabled us to recognize in 
the nerve-cell an amorphous substance in which are distributed 
bundles of fibers forming a network of considerable regularity, 
between the meshes of which are packed grains of an amorphous 
substance (chromatin). From the cell rise a large number of 
prolongations in all directions, which may be compared to the 
rootlets of a plant. Fig. 1 shows this appearance clearly. 

"These prolongations are very slender, as may be seen. They 
are roughened, on their surface, by protuberances similar to the 
thorns that cover certain plant stems. These are visible on the 
preparation that is represented in Fig. 2. What is the value of 
this complex arrangement ? The researches of the authors just 
mentioned (to whom must be added the name of Prof. Mathias. 
Duval) will explain to us. 




Fig. i.-Nerve-celi-s. 
Micro-photograph enlarged 125 diameters. 
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Fig. 2.— Nerve-cells : Ends of the Ramifica- 
tions. 

Micro-photograph enlarged 460 diameters. 



" Following the prolongations of the cells, these scientists per- 
ceived that they are not continuous, but simply approach each 
other; they possess contiguity, but not continuity. This arrange- 
ment at first seemed paradoxical and incompatible with the idea 

that they give pas- 
sage to the nerv- 
ous fluid, this be- 
i ng supposed to 
behave like the 
electric current 
and to flow only 
over an uninter- 
rupted circuit. 

" But in the pres- 
ence of this pecu- 
liar arrangement, 
this hair-like mass 
of cellular pro- 
longations, and the 
immense number 
of thorny excres- 
cences that cover 
them, we may un- 
derstand how close 
contact may be 
made between the 
nerve - elements 

and that the flow may thus pass from one cell to the other, just as 
the electric current can pass from one conductor to another when 
they touch." 

This arrangement of nerve-elements, M. Capitan tells us, fur- 
nishes a means of explaining various physiological facts, such as 
those of sleep, as has already beeii set forth in these columns. 
When an animal in full activity is killed and the nerve-cells, kept 
in form by appropriate reagents, are examined microscopically, 
the cellular prolongations are observed to be in the most intimate 
contact, as seen in the two figures. If, however, the animal is 
killed during sleep, the prolongations are seen to be withdrawn, 
and the thorny excrescences have disappeared. In the former 
case the nerve-current could evidently pass easily from cell to 
cell : in the latter case it could pass only with great difficulty. 
Thus, during sleep brain action is considerably lessened, since 
the nerve fluid from the outside of the body can with difficulty 
reach the cerebral centers. When the animal is greatly fatigued 
the retraction of the nerve-cells is even more noticeable. Not 
only sleep and fatigue, however, but a multitude of the phenom- 
ena of nerve disease are explained by these discoveries. To 
quote again from M. Capitan : 

"A neurasthenic patient, feeble, without force or courage, is so 
because his cellular prolongations have not the proper ramifica- 
tions, or because they are retracted or without the thorny excres- 
cences that give requisite contact between them. The nervous 
fluid can not pass easily, and sometimes also the cells do their 
work slowly, the grains of chromatin are in excess — this is the 
explanation of his morbid condition. With a paralytic there is 
no contact at all between the cells, and a cure will take place 
when it is renewed. 

"With a nervous, irritable, or excitable subject, the cellular 
ramifications are too greatly elongated, the nerve-cells do too 
much work ; the nervous influx is superabundant and passes too 
easily and too rapidly. 

"These examples show . . . how recent histologic and biologic 
discoveries regarding the structure of the nervous system have 
brought about a real revolution in all kinds of research along 
these lines. " — Translation made/or The Literary Digest. 



Eating "a la Carte" the Hygienic Method.-Tbere 

would seem at first sight to be no particular reason why we should 
prefer the European method of ordering meals "a la carte,' on 
hygienic grounds; but Louis Windmuller, in an article in The 
North American Review, tells us that it is the better way be- 
cause it furnishes no temptation to gluttony. He says: "The 
practise in our best hotels in the cities and at the summer resorts 



of furnishing all a man wants to eat for a fixed price offers 
temptations to gormandize. Beginning his breakfast with fruit 
and porridge, the greedy boarder orders fish, steak, chops, eggs, 
and rolls, with tea or coffee. A customary introduction to his 
luncheon consists of soup and fish, followed by roasts and game ; 
the waiter, anxious for fees, supplements this with a formidable 
array of other dishes, containing a surfeit of vegetables and 'en- 
tries. "... One such meal is heavy enough to be of itself a 
burden ; still it is sometimes repeated in the evening at dinner 
and followed at night by a ' light ' supper, a second and a third 
meal being taken before the first could digest. . . . The Euro- 
pean plan of serving at fixed prices portions of food which must 
be paid for as ordered saves from overindulgence at least those 
persons who are too economical to pay for what they do not need. 
Such a method would be advantageous to the hotel-keeper, who, 
under the present system, is compelled to serve not alone what 
his guests consume, but also what they leave. I know the man- 
ager of a city hotel who goes himself into the kitchen, carefully 
inspects what is returned from the dining-room, and sells decent- 
looking slices to keepers of cheap restaurants, where these leav- 
ings form 'pieces de resistance ' for guileless patrons. 



ARMY TELEGRAPH IN SOUTH AFRICA AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the charge against the British war 
office, made by some English scientific journals, that it is 
hostile to science and averse to the use of recent and improved 
methods, the claim is made that the English Army Telegraph 
Corps has reached a higher state of perfection than any similar 
body. Altho the corps has not yet used wireless telegraphy, and 
has thereby brought down on its head the condemnatory articles 
referred to just above, it seems to be very expert n the ordinary 
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Reproduced from Leslie'' s Weekly. !!y prrmissinn. 



telegraphic methods. The Electrical Review (November 29) 
has an article on the subject, from which we quote as follows : 

"There is no doubt that the telegraph battalion of the British 
regular army is a superbly drilled and trained body of men, who 
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should show the highest efficiency. The battalion is partly 
mounted, the mounted men carrying cavalry carbines, while the 
dismounted mem bers are armed with artillery carbines and sword 
bayonets. The horses of the mounted corps are especially trained 
for the difficult service expected of them. . . . The illustrations 
showing the mounted men are of the most interest. It will be 
seen that the rider stands on the back of his horse to attach the 
wire to the lance-like pole, whose sharp end is driven in the earth, 
while another illustration shows one of the well-trained horses 
standing on wire reels in order to gain the necessary height for 
his rider to make a joint in the wire." 

We are told that in the Dongola expedition of 1896 the battalion 
kept up with the troops on the march, and that a telegraph had 
been laid to each camp by the time the troops had established 
themselves in it. The wire was carried in reels on camels' backs. 




<'..|.>ri,rlit. It"!', I.y Mm Jmlsc C». 

MAKING A JOIN I . 
Reproduced from Leslie s Weekly. tty permission. 



In South Africa the wire is carried in the usual way on light- 
wheeled reels or on muleback. Newspaper readers will under- 
stand the enormous importance of the operations of the field tele- 
graph corps accompanying General Buller through Natal, where 
the Boers have destroyed all lines of communication. The mes- 
sages from Ladysmith and Estcourt arrive either by pigeon or by 
a native messenger who lurks in the veldt by day and takes his 
chances at eluding the Boer guaids at night. To quote again : 

"In this connection it should not be forgotten that the telegraph 
service corps at present with the three divisions of the United 
States army, operating in the Philippine Islands, has kept well 
up to the front through probably as difficult a country as ever 
such lines were worked in. They have had to contend with deep 
streams, bogs, great and torrential rains, high winds, and a vigi- 
lant enemy strong in guerilla tactics and dearly loving to break 
up a line of telegraph communications. Their success has been 
most creditable, and when the full details of it arrive it is certain 
that the record of this corps will be one in which American en- 
gineers can take just pride." 



Temperature and Photography.— Every photographer 
knows that certain of his processes are retarded in cold weather. 
This fact has been used by some French experimenters in a recent 
investigation which may settle the vexed o.uestion of the nature 



of the action of light on a sensitive plate. They find that in the 
intense cold produced by liquid air photographic action is nota- 
bly lessened, and they argue hence that such action is chemical, 
rather than physical, since a well-known effect of low tempera- 
ture is to retard chemical action. M. Frederic Dillage writes of 
these experiments in La Science flluslrie (November 18). The 
experimenters were Messrs. August and Louis Lumiere, and they 
first showed that for short exposures bromid of silver is not ap- 
preciably sensitive to light at a temperature of — 191°, altho if 
the exposure be prolonged the latent image is produced as usual. 
With gelatinobromid plates of the greatest sensitiveness the ex- 
posure must be 50 to 400 times as long at this low temperature as 
at ordinary temperatures. The plates, however, undergo no per- 
manent change, and are as quickly responsive as ever when re- 
moved from the liquid air. Cold has no effect at all on the image 
after it has once been impressed on the plate. The experimenters 
find, however, that substances on which the effects of light are 
visible at once, instead of requiring development, as in the case 
just noted, do not become less sensitive under the influence of 
cold ; at least, they do not as far as — 200°, which is as low a tem- 
perature as was produced in the experiments. The Messrs. 
Lumiere note that their results are in harmony with facts al- 
ready observed in the case of phosphorescent substances, which 
cease to glow when exposed to great cold, but resume their light- 
giving power on a rise of temperature. — Translation made for 
The Literary Digest. 



The Morphine Habit among Physicians. — The 

startling assertion is made by an expert on inebriety, in a paper 
read before the Connecticut Medical Association, that morphin- 
ism is being spread among the_ people of the United States by the 
example and advice of medical men themselves, ten per cent, of 
whom are now opium-drunkards. The assertions and deductions 
of the author. Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, are thus summar- 
ized in the Memphis Appeal (December 4) : 

" According to Dr. Crothers, twenty-one per cent. — or one in five 
— of the physicians of the Middle and Eastern States use spirits or 
opium to excess ; and be concludes that from six to ten per cent, 
of all medical men are opium inebriates. It is estimated that there 
are 1 50,000 opiumists in the United States ; and this fact in connec- 
tion with the prevalence of the opium habit among doctors presents 
one of the gravest problems for solution before the American peo- 
ple. It would seem a fair inference that the responsibility for the 
spread of morphinism among the people rests largely with those 
doctors who are addicted to its use. It would never occur to an 
uninformed person to contract the opium habit. This can only 
come from example or from constant prescription by a doctor, 
and if the latter is addicted to the use of the drug he is more apt 
to be reckless in prescribing it. Thus the spread of the habit is 
no doubt largely due to that part of the profession which has be- 
come cursed with morphinism. Physicians have the reputation 
of being very strict in the observance of the etiquette of the pro- 
fession, and very rigorous in'tlieir hostility against the quacks, 
whose capacity for harm is readily understood. Certainly then 
it would seem that the medical profession ought to protect itself 
as well as the people at large from the opiumists among the doc- 
tors. Unless something is done to stop the growth of inebriety 
in its various forms among physicians, it may be necessary to in- 
voke the aid of the law, and have doctors examined once a year 
to ascertain whether they are addicted to any of the habits which 
are so utterly incompatible with the proper discharge of their 
professional duties. There i.s no calling which makes such a de- 
mand for a clear head and a steady hand as that of the doctor. " 



Some Queer Inventions.— The following instances of 
inventive genius, unearthed by the New York Sun (November 
29) from the records of the Patent Office, are presented collec- 
tively in an editoriaT in that journal in disproof of the recent as- 
sertion made by a disappointed inventor that inferiority in our 
patent laws is causing a decline in the number and variety of 
American inventions. It says : 

" A Vermont man has applied for letters-patent on a mechanical 
device under the workings of which a bell rings automatically when 
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the water in which eggs are boiled reaches the ebullition point. 
An inventor at Helena, Mont., has patented a horseshoe-sharpener. 
Two ladies of Harrlsburg. Pa. , have patented, jointly, a ' serving- 
maid's stepladder, ' guaranteed not to upset when in use. A Win- 
consin man has patented a collapsible coffin, separated into sub- 
sections and as portable as a hand-satchel. A Minnesota man has 
patented a disappearing visor or peak whereby mechanically a 
soldier's hat may be turned into * polo cap by pressing a button 
to be found over the left ear 

" A more practical invention is that of an ax the handle of which 
is held in position by a roughened metal-handle hole which makes 
' slipping off ' impossible, and a Rhode Islander has devised an 
electric nail the attractive power of the head of which gives inor- 
dinate power to the hammer. As yet we have heard of no patent 
for any contrivance to prevent stovepipes from separating into 
their customary joints when handled by a householder. Obvi- 
ously, then, there has been no decadence in Americans of the 
patenting habit, and assertions to the contrary are no more credi- 
ble than the war news of a Kafir runner." 



The "Green Ray" at Sunset.— The existence of a 
"green ray " or "green flash," at the moment the sun disappears 
from view beneath the horizon, is unknown to many, but any 
careful observer can see the color, especially when the sun sets in 
the ocean. The phenomenon has been often noticed by physicists 
and has been thought by some to be an optical illusion. The 
subject was recently discussed very fully in the French Physical 
Society. As reported in Science Abstracts (November), M. 
Guebhard asserted that the green ray is "the gray shadow of the 
earth, feebly illuminated from the zenith and viewed by an eye 
fatigued for red; it therefore appears green." M. Pellat stated 
his belief, on the contrary, that " tho setting yellow sun has a red 
lower and a green upper border, separately examinable in the 
telescope, and due to prismatic refraction by the atmosphere. 
The absorption which makes the sun's disk appear yellow makes 
the violet upper rim appear green or greenish-blue instead of 
violet. When the sun sets the upper green rim can be seen for a 
fraction of a second, but can be kept longer in view if the ob- 
server go up a slope as the sun sets." M. Guebhard thought this 
was different from the green ray following the setting of a red 
sun. M. Raveau said that he had seen "the sea colored green in 
a triangle with its apex at the point where the sun set ; and the 
color seems to flow awav toward the horizon." 



Masses Smaller than Atoms.— In the old chemical 
philosophy, the atom (that which can not be cut) was the small- 
est attainable portion of matter. Some recent experimenters be- 
lieve that there are phenomena that can be explained only on the 
assumption that the so-called "atom " may be split up into still 
smaller bodies. This hypothesis is advanced by Prof. J. J. Thom- 
son, in a paper read before the British Association. "Experi- 
ments indicated," says The Pharmaceutical Era in an abstract 
of this paper, "that the charge carried by an atom in cathode 
discharges and similar phenomena is apparently one thousand 
times greater than in ordinary electrolysis, consequently either 
the atoms become disassociated and only a portion of their mass 
carries the negative charges of cathode rays, or else the atom 
can receive a greater charge than is assigned to it in explaining 
electrolytic phenomena." After describing an ingenious experi- 
ment devised to discriminate between these two possibilities. 
Professor Thomson concludes that the former agrees best with 
the facts. " It would appear, " he says, " that electrification seems 
to consist in the removal from an atom of a small corpuscle, the 
latter consisting of a very small portion of the mass with a nega- 
tive charge, while the remainder of the atom possesses a positive 
charge." 



THE A'j.vrfW<7»'*, a Russian military paper, complains that Russia is not as 
strong in artillery as Germany. General Dragornirow replies that that is 
not necessary, as Russia is not likely to be attacked, and, being poorer, 
saves her money. He closes with this little {able : Three neighbors, Ivan, 
Isidor, and Peter, were very suspicious of each other. Kach one engaged a 
man to guard his house Ivan and Isidor. however, added to this defense 
until they ruined themselves. Peter did nothing of the sort. "They will 
not all be against me,*' he said, " perhaps one will be for me." 



THE RELIGIOUS WORLD." 



THE "CRISIS" IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

DESPITE the declaration by a London secular newspaper 
that the Boers have slain the "crisis," the agitation con- 
tinues, altho with less rancor. It isas yet difficult to forecast what 
will be the eventual outcome of the strife between Ritualist and 
Low Churchman. The extreme Catholic party follow the lead of 




THE ARCHUISHOP'S Kul'JE. 



There are significant signs of an approaching bombardment of the Arch, 
bishop of Canterbury's position by the Ritualist Party — II 'eslmmster ISa- 
telle. 

Lord Halifax, and three London vicars have refused to give up the 
ceremonial use of incense in their churches. The bishops of both 
provinces met at Lambeth palace late in November to consider 
what steps should be taken in relation to these recalcitrant clergy, 
but as yet nothing definite has been announced as to their future 
policy, which some papers believe will be drastic. The London 
Guardian, referring to this rumor, appeals to the bishops to 
pause before entering upon what would in its opinion result in 
disaster to the Church. The Church Times thinks the horizon 
is "overcast and threatening," and that "notes of alarm are 
spreading. " Speaking of the rumor that the Bishop of London 
will prosecute the disobedient clergy, it says: "Shall this 
sacred discipline be used to bolster up an opinion so doubtful, to 
say the least, and so unimportant in principle, as that of the 
archbishops in the matter of incense?" The High-Church dev- 
otee, the Duke of Newcastle, urges the "Catholic" clergy to en- 
list in a religious war. and "to present a united front to the 
enemy" — the bishops. He declares that disestablishment is the 
only remedy for "Puritan tyranny." The Church Review lias 
organized a protest to be sent to the primate, accusing him of 
"not merely attempting to define by an individual and autocratic 
exercise of power the ceremonial practises of the Church in this 
land, but also to press such definition upon dioceses of which he 
is not the ruler." This document at once found four thousand 
signers. Dr. Joseph Parker, the famous nonconformist divine, 
urges disestablishment for a reason just the opposite of that given 
by the Duke of Newcastle. He says that "having considered the 
prayer-book for years, and considered it in all lights and aspects," 
he is "growingly of opinion that, taking the book as a whole, it 
is saturated with the very spirit of popery." The London Daily 
.Xews replies that the Pope, who ought to be an authority, and 
an infallible one, upon this subject at least, does not agree with 
Dr. Parker; neither did Newman nor Manning when they left 
the Anglican establishment for what some High Churchmen are 
fond of terming the " Popic Church." 
Coming to American comment on the situation. The Church 
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Standard does not like the vexatious and continual discussion of 
an alleged "crisis" in the Church of England, and thinks that it 
is not dangerously critical, but only one of those ailments which 
the English and American branches of the Anglican communion 
pass every year or two — in a word, a sort of recurrent ecclesiasti- 
cal measles. This cheerful view of the case is not the one held 
by some other American church papers, however. But even tho it 
does not regard the malady as serious. The Church Standard 
admits that it is unpleasant, and asks how the Church is to get 
out of it : 

"High Churchmen of all classes and most sincere Low Church- 
men were agreed in these two propositions which have been con- 
ceded in respect of every other religious body in the United 
Kingdom : that no secular power is competent to legislate for the 
Church, and that no secular court is competent to exercise juris- 
diction in or over the Church, in matters spiritual. Henceforth 
the Church's laws must be made, or must at least be approved, 
by the convocations of the Church ; and the Church's courts must 
in like manner be established by the Church. The principle is 
sound, but It is not easy to apply to an establishment ; and while 
it is not likely to be disregarded in the future, it discredits some 
past legislation and some judicial pronouncements of former 
years. The plain fact is that, just as things are, the Church of 
England has no courts of her own ; and when ponderous speak- 
ers in the House of Commons laid the blame of the 'crisis ' on the 
bishops, the bishops answered that, having no power, they could 
have no responsibility for anything more than tho right use of 
their moral, personal, and official influence." 

The Living Church (December 9), which is rather High 
Church in its sympathies, says : 

"Sad it is to think of the contrast all this presents to the state 
of things which seemed to have established itself since the closing 
days of Archbishop Tait. He had tried the policy of force, and 
found it useless for any desirable end 

" It is not necessary to rehearse the steps by which these con- 
ditions have been so suddenly changed. That they have changed 
seems only too certain, and the outlook is far from encouraging. 
The worst feature of the case is the one-sidedness of the whole 
business. As The Guardian says, there is 'an unfortunate dis- 
proportion between the violations of ecclesiastical law which are 
forbidden, and the far graver violations of ecclesiastical law 
which are condoned or left untouched. It is this disproportion 
more than anything else that has led to the soreness and sense of 
injustice that prevail among the clergy who have obeyed the 
archbishops' decision. ' It calls the things singled out for pro- 
hibition 'trifles,' which it is proposed to treat as 'more heinous 
than things which involve the essentials of faith or morals. ' " 



A New Christian Manuscript of the Third Cen- 
tury. — The manuscript recently discovered by Monsignor Rah- 
mani, the Uniat Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, has been published 
under the title " The Testament of Jesus Christ. " The Independ- 
ent (December 21) says that the manuscript is a thousand years 
old, and is a translation of a Greek original of a much earlier 
date, probably of the third century. Various details of church 
order are ascribed by the writer to the Lord, and are represented 
as being spoken by him. The Independent says : 

" The full accounts of it which we have seen do not bear out the 
remarkable statement which aroused our doubt, that catechumens' 
were taught to repeat the Apostles' Creed. It makes the bishop 
the ruler of the church, and provides a different prayer for his con- 
secration from that for the ordination of elders. Presbyters are 
of two classes, of age and of eminence. The most remarkable 
point is that besides deaconesses there is another order of women 
that stand far above them, the 'widows,' once called 'presby- 
teresses. ' They are ordained apparently by laying on of hands, 
and the form of ordination is given. The bishop is chosen by the 
people at large, and ordained with a twofold laying on of hands. 
He is never to taste wine, except at communion; and never to 
eat meat. In the prayer of ordination of the presbyters there is 
nothing said about the conferring of grace to offer the sacrifice of 



the Eucharist, which the Pope lately said was a fatal defect in the 
Anglican form of ordination. The Eucharist was to be observed 
as the Sabbath and on fast days. It is very remarkable that this 
document provides that there shall be no laying on of hands for 
the diaconate or presbyterate in the case of those who had been 
confessors in prison or in chains. They had received especial 
warrant by the protection of God, in the same way as the Holy 
Spirit gave ordination to prophets. But a bishop was to receive 
the imposition of hands. This does not seem to be a heretical 
composition, altho it may have expressed ideally the views of the 
writer. " 



ANOTHER GOSPEL RECORD FOUND? 

THE researches that are being carried on in the monasteries 
and libraries of the Orient have resulted in another inter- 
esting find. Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in T he Contemporary Re- 
view (December), tells of the discovery, which consists not only 
of a new composite gospel, but of three apocryphal booksassigned 
to Peter, James, and John. He says : 

"It was my good fortune recently to find among a pile of Syriac 
leaves which had arrived from the East a document which con- 
tained in itself one Gospel and three Apocalypses woven together ; 
the Gospel being named after the twelve apostles and the Apo- 
calypses being assigned to Peter. James, and John respectively. 
I fastened my hungry eyes on this curious combination much in 
the same way as Peter fixed his on the sheet let down from 
heaven by four corners and filled with all kinds of four-footed 
beasts and creeping things innumerable. I, at all events, was 
prepared to kill and eat ! In such matters I have no Petrine 
scruples. The title was appetizing enough, in view of the fact 
that the early Christian literature showed an acquaintance with a 
Gospel which was said to be the Gospel according to the twelve, 
which Gospel was current at least as early as the second century. 
Then there was similar evidence, both by patriotic allusions and 
by the actual discovery of an Apocalypse of Peter; and there was 
also extant an Apocalypse of John in Greek, which differed from 
the canonical Apocalypse. So it is not to be wondered at that 
I attacked the new document with great zeal and fervor." 

The actual manuscript appears to be of the eighth century. 
Mr. Harris thinks, however, that the date of composition is much 
earlier. The following are the opening verses describing the 
birth and childhood of Christ : 

"THE GOSPEL OF THE TWELVE HOLY APOSTLES, 

"Together with the Revelations of Each ok Them : done from 
Hebrew into Greek and from Greek into Syriac. 

"The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, according as it is said by the Holy Spirit, I send 
an angel before His face, who shall prepare His way. 

" It came to pass in the 309th year of Alexander, the son cf 
Philip the Macedonian, in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, in the 
government of Herod, the ruler of the Jews, that the angel 
Gabriel, the chief of the angels, by the command of God went 
down to Nazareth, to a "virgin called Mariam, of the tribe of 
Judah the son of Israel (her who was betrothed to Joseph the 
Just), and He appeared to her and said, Lo ! there ariseth from 
thee the one that spake with our fathers, and He shall be a Savior 
to Israel ; and they who do not confess Him shall perish, for His 
authority is in the lofty heights, and His kingdom does not pass 
away. 

"Then Mariam was perturbed at this word, and was exceeding 
terrified, and Mariam answered and said, 'And how is it possible 
that this thing should be as thou hast said, since a man hath not 
known me, and thou announcest a son to me ? ' 

"And the angel said to her, 'Verily, for thus the God of great- 
ness wills it, there comes forthwith the Holy Ghost, and the Lord 
dwells in thee. ' 

"And Mariam knelt and worshiped God and said, 'My Lord, 
may it be unto me according to thy word. ' 

"And Mariam bore a son in Bethlehem of Judah, and His name 
was called Jesus the Savior, and the Ruler, and the God who is 
over all ; according as the Holy Spirit spake by the mouth of 
David the prophet; and He hath put all things under His feet 
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all sheep and oxen, also the beast of the field, and the fowls that 
are in heaven, and the fish of the sea, which pass through the 
paths of the seas; and there hath been made subject to Him, to 
this Jesus, all that is in heaven and all that is in the earth. 

"And after a short time, viz., eight months, he fled from Herod 
into Egypt, in order that all things that are written might be ful- 
filled, and after the death of Herod there appeared an angel to 
Joseph, and he brought the boy back to the land of Israel ; and 
He grew and attained to full stature, according as it is written 
by the four truthful evangelists (and this is the preaching of the 
Holy Gospel)." 

PROPOSED FEDERATION OF THE PROTES- 
TANT CHURCHES OF GERMANY. 

A LTHO Germany is generally regarded as a leading Protes- 
tant power of the world, there is not in existence such an 
organization as the Protestant Church of Germany. The political 
unity of the Fatherland has not been followed by ecclesiastical 
unity, and there are now about forty-five Protestant state churches 
in the empire, about twenty more than the reare component politi- 
cal parts. Every state has its own separate church organization, 
and in some, as in Prussia, there are more than one. These state 
churches have no official connection with each other, nor do they 
in any way cooperate. So far as organization is concerned, they 
are as far apart as are the various denominations in American 
Protestantism. Naturally, the desire for a closer connection has 
made itself felt, and of late it has been championed by the vet- 
eran theologian, Professor Beyschlag, of Halle, the famous author 
of "The Life of Christ," who has sent to all the six thousand 
Protestant pastors of Germany his pamphlet entitled "Das Be- 
diirfniss einer engeren Verbindung der deutschen protestantischen 
Landeskirchen " ("The Need of a Closer Union between the Ger- 
man Protestant State Churches"), which is attracting the widest 
attention throughout the empire. His scheme is practically the 
following : 

There is to be no formal union of the various state churches, 
nor are these to lose their historical identity in the proposed new 
arrangement. Not a union is proposed, but a federation of the 
state churches, with the Prussian Church, which represents the 
Emperor, the summus episcopus of the Protestant Church of that 
kingdom, as the head. The confessional status of each church 
shall remain undisturbed. 

The object of the federation is to unite the churches of the en- 
tire empire for practical purposes. Chief among these purposes 
is cooperation in providing for the religious needs of the Germans 
in the Diaspora, /'.*.. those who are scattered in the various for- 
eign lands and need religious care. Then, too, the Protestant 
Church of the empire must have some means by which it can, 
as a body, be represented, just as the Catholic Church has a 
representative in the Pope. A further but later purpose is to 
secure unity in church government and polity. In other words, 
it is to be, with the necessary changes, a federation for the good 
of the church such as the organization of the empire has been for 
the state. 

This federation is to find its expression in an imperial Protes- 
tant synod, which shall consist of representatives of the various 
state church governments, as also of the congregations, in such 
proportions shall be agreed upon. The officials of this synod 
shall be the representatives and the executive board. 

It is not proposed to wait until all the churches of the empire 
have given their consent, but to do as the state did in 1866, when 
the North German Confederation was formed by about two thirds 
of the German states, followed in 1871 by all the rest. Beyschlag 
and his friends are convinced that such leading states as Prussia, 
Wtirtemberg, Baden, Hessen, and Weimar will be ready at once 
to enter into this new relation, and that the others will sooner or 
later follow. The Prussian General Synod, which embraces 
probably one half of the Protestants of the empire, as early as 
1891 declared its willingness to form a federation with the other 
churches. 



Quite naturally this ambitious and far-reaching scheme meets 
both with favor and criticism. Words of approval come from 
both liberal and conservative ranks. At the recent Inner Mission 
Congress in Strassburg, composed of practical church workers 
from all over the empire, the proposal was warmly indorsed. In 
the Leipsic Kirchenzeitung (No. 44), probably the most influen- 
tial church paper in Germany, and thoroughly conservative, the 
plan is calmly discussed and its feasibility admitted, altho with 
some provisos. It thinks that there are no insurmountable ob- 
structions to such a federation, as already a unity in essentials 
exists between the state churches. The general tendency in re- 
cent years has been in the direction of closer relations between 
the churches. Tbey have learned to recognize each other at least 
unofficially, and members of one state church pass over to an- 
other state church without objection or hindrance. In some 
organizations, such as the Gustavus Adolphus Society, the Gottes 
Kasten, the Protestant Bund, the members of the various chnrches 
do actually work shoulder to shoulder. — Translation mad* for 
The Literary Digest. 



THE DISTINCTIVE MARK OF CHRISTIANITY. 

AMONG the multitudinous forms under which Christianity 
shows itself — the magnificent pomp of Catholicism, the 
severe simplicity of the Quaker, the complicated creed of the his- 
toric churches, and the creedless belief of Unitarianism — it is of 
the utmost difficulty to pick out one mark which can be justly 
called the essential feature of the Christian faith. Prof. C. C. 
Everett, of Harvard University, finds not only that this distinc- 
tive mark can not be found in the spheres of creed and worship, 
but that it is not to be discovered in the sphere of moral precept. 
The substance of the Golden Rule is to be found on the lips of 
sages of almost all the great religions, and Confucius, Buddha, 
and Mohammed preached it with as much explicitness as did 
Christ. Buddhism, preeminently, says Professor Everett (in The 
New World, December) , is a humanitarian religion. What then 
is the special mark of Christianity ? The writer says : 

"In my own thought the specialty of Christianity is found in 
the fact that it has no specialty. I find that other religions can 
be described more or less perfectly by certain formulas. They 
have certain salient points ; one has one, and another has another. 
One emphasizes one truth and another another. One elevates a 
certain aspect of life, and another another. In Christianity the 
whole level of life is lifted. We can not put it into a formula 
except so far as we may wish to emphasize certain aspects of it. 
We can not attach a tag to it which shall describe its content. We 
say that it is love to God and man, but bow about that personal- 
ity which has been the source of its greatest power over the hearts 
and lives of men? Its distinction I find to lie in its universal- 
ity 

"We are in the habit of speaking of religions as if they were 
many. In fact, there is but one religion, of which what we call 
religions are the more or less partial manifestations. This one 
religion is not to be found by seeking for what is common to all 
religions. The element reached by such a process of abstraction 
would contain nothing that is not found in the lowest form of 
religion. The one religion differs from the historical religions, 
not through being more abstract, but by greater concreteness. It 
is the imperfect religions that are abstract, and their imperfection 
is found in this abstractness. Buddhism, as we have seen, takes 
the humanitarian elements and holds them apart from the ele- 
ment of conscious relationship to God. I have tried, not to prove 
but to illustrate, the thought that Christianity differs from other 
religions in its greater concreteness, and thus in being the most 
perfect manifestation of the one religion 

"Christianity differs from other forms of religion, as we have 
seen, by its larger completeness. They open to the life of God 
and man in one or two directions only. Christianity is like the 
holy city of John's vision, with gates opening to the North and 
the South and the East and the West, fitted to absorb into itself 
what comes from every quarter, and to exert its power in every 
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direction for the subjugation and service of the world. There 
could be no more sublime vision than the rising of this city out of 
the earth. First come here and there the partial manifestations 
of which I have spoken, forerunners of the great consummation. 
Then Christianity appears, which has the germinant elements of 
development in all directions, and is the most complete revelation 
of the God who is manifesting Himself in all. 

"Such, as I understand it, is Christianity, the religion that was 
revealed to the world through Jesus, and somewhat less purely 
through His apostles. It has been wrapped in by forms and 
dogmas that men have believed were essential to its very being. 
They have bad power because the life of Christianity was within 
them, tho it was not from them. In these later years this life is 
beginning to show itself more clearly in its simple beauty, as it 
has been beheld now and then by some in every church, and by 
some also who were not recognized as belonging to any church." 



LEGENDS OF CHRIST'S CHILDHOOD. 

THE canonical Christian Scriptures, as has often been re- 
marked, are singularly reticent concerning the incidents of 
Chiist's early life. Yet when we remember that the childhood 
and youthful character of any great man are not only of particu- 
lar interest to us but full of most valuable lessons, it is difficult to 
understand why the New-Testament writers should have left that 
period in the life of Jesus practically a blank. We know, how- 
ever, that the Christians of the Apostolic and post.Apostolic age 
of the first and second centuries felt little interest in the details 
of Christ's life, but concentrated their thought upon the last years 
of His ministry and upon His teachings. But the later Christians 
of the post-Nicene period, having settled the main details of 
creed, canon, and liturgy, began to turn lovingly to Christ's life, 
and a great body of legendary story soon came into existence, of 
which the apocryphal gospels of Matthew. James, and Thomas, 
and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy are examples. These works 
date from the fifth to the ninth century, and cover the period of 
Christ's life from His extreme infancy. He is represented as 
speaking immediately after His birth, as being crowned by chil- 
dren as their king, and as performing miracles of many curious 
and even grotesque kinds. In The New World (December), 
Prcf. Murray A. Potter, of Dartmouth College, quotes several of 
these early stories. Here is one of them from an apocryphal 
gospel : 

"When Jesus was six years old, His mother directed Him to 
draw some water. And when Jesus came to the fountain, there 
were multitudes there, and they broke His water-pot. But He 
took His garment, with which He was clothed, and filled it with 
water, and brought it to Mary His mother. And when His 
mother saw the miracle which Je:-,us did, she kissed Him and 
said, ' Lord, hear me and save my son. ' 

"Now when Jesus was five years old. there came a great rain 
upon the earth, and the child Jesus walked through it. He gath- 
ered it into a pool and commanded by His word that it should 
become clear, and immediately it became so. Again, He took of 
the clay which was in that pool and made of it the number of 
twelve sparrows. Now it was the Sabbath when Jesus did this 
among the Jewish children ; and the Jewish children went away 
saying to Joseph His father, 'Behold, thy son was playing with 
us, and he took clay and made sparrows, which it was not right 
to do on the Sabbath, and violated it. ' And Joseph went to the 
child Jesus, and said to him, 'Why hast thou done that which it 
was not right to do on the Sabbath? ' And Jesus, spreading out 
His hands, commanded the sparrows, saying, 'Retire aloft and 
fly ; ye shall find death from no one. ' And they flew up and 
began to praise Almighty God. And the Jews who saw what 
was done were astonished and departed, declaring the signs 
which Jesus did. But a Pharisee who was there with Jesus took 
an olive branch and began to disperse the pool of water which 
Jesus had made, and when Jesus saw this, °He was angered and 
said, 'Impious and ignorant man of Sodom, what wrong have 
the pools of water, my works, done thee ? Behold thou shalt be- 
come as a dry tree, nor having roots, nor leaves, nor fruit.' And 



straightway he was withered and fell to the earth, and died. And 
his parents carried away his dead body, and they blamed Joseph, 
saying 'Behold what thy son hath done ; teach him to pray and 
not to blaspheme. ' 

"And a few days after, as Jesus walked through the town, one 
of the children ran against Him and smote Him upon the elbow, 
but Jesus said to him, 'Thou shalt not finish thy journey. ' And 
immediately he fell to the ground and died. Now when they saw 
the miracles, they cried, saying, 'Whence is this child?' And 
they said to Joseph, 'Such a child ought not to be among us. 
Depart from this place, or if thou must be with us, teach him to 
pray and not to blaspheme. ' And Joseph called Jesus and chid 
him, saying, 'Why dost thou blaspheme? The inhabitants cher- 
ish hatred against us. ' But Jesus said, ' I know these words are 
not mine but thine, yet I will be silent for thy sake, but let them 
see in their wisdom. ' And immediately they who spake against 
Jesus were made blind. And they walked about and said, 'All 
the words which proceed from His mouth have effect.' And 
when Joseph saw what Jesus did, he took Him by the ear in a 
rage. But Jesus being troubled said to Joseph, ' It is enough for 
thee to see me, not to touch me. For thou knowest not who I 
am, but if thou knewest thou wouldst not grieve me. And altho 
now I am with thee, I was made before thee.' " 

One very important group of childhood legends is not so gen- 
erally known — that of the Old and Middle English period, inclu- 
ding the medieval stories which gradually grew up about the 
figure of Christ. One of these, from Caxton's "Infantia. " pub- 
lished in 1478, is quoted by Professor Potter as affording an inter- 
esting picture of ' school life as it doubtless existed in Caxton's 
time : 

'"One day Jesus was brought to a certain teacher to be taught 
His letters. The teacher commenced in the proper fashion, say- 
ing, "Say Alpha ! " To which Jesus, "Tell me first what Beta is 
and then I will tell you what Alpha is." On account of this an- 
swer the teacher was indeed angry. " Is that the way you answer 
your teacher," and he struck Him on the cheek. Now the teacher 
was really severe beyond all bounds. Turning to him, Jesus 
said, "Impious and cruel teacher, is it thus that you teach boys. 
Amen, I say unto thee, thou shalt never smite more, in that 
through ignorance thou smotest thy Lord and teacher." The 
teacher at that instant fell to the ground from his seat and died. 
Jesus then returned to His mother, followed by a great multi- 
tude of boys worshiping Him and saying, "Blessed be thou. 
Jesus, who hast taken away from us that vilest of masters. We 
beseech thee also not to restore him to life." Jesus said to them, 
"Choose for yourselves another teacher. Verily you will never 
have him again." And they returned each to his home 

"Such, then, are the childhood legends of Christ, curious pieces 
of patchwork whose heterogeneous elements were taken for the 
most part from the Old and New Testaments, Eastern and West- 
ern folk-lore, and perhaps also from Jewish-Christian polemic. 
Edifying and amusing to the Christians of a long succession of 
centuries, they are to most people of to-day either droll or stupid, 
or, to the very orthodox, profane and scandalous. It is a pity 
that the latter point of view should exist at all. The vast, inex- 
tinguishable laughter of the Greek gods was lacking in the 
Hebrew religion ; nevertheless, tho the Western Aryan adopted 
the latter, the old smile breaks forth in these strange histories of 
the childhood of Christ." 



Decline of Biblical Allusion.— Frequent comment is 
made of late years upon the popular ignorance of the English 
Bible. The New York Nation recently attributed this to the de- 
cline of systematic reading of the Bible in the family and the 
schoolroom. The Churchman (Prot. Episc, December 16), 
commenting on the remarks of The Nation, agrees with that 
paper in its opinion that the ordinary reader or hearer nowadays 
seldom knows what the writer or speaker means when he illus- 
trates his theme with a phrase from the Psalter or a reference to 
the Book of Judges. Says The Churchman : 

" It was on the query paper of the Harvard College library that 
an inquiring person wrote, 'Will some one direct me where to 
find the story of Samson ? * and some informed person answered 
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underneath, ' Book of Judges. ' The inquiring person then per- 
sisted in a further question, 'But where can I find the Book of 
Judges?' To which the former intelligent answerer replied. 
' Bible, you fool ! ' That was a good while ago, but the condi- 
tions have not greatly changed for the better. It is an actual 
fact, incredible as it may sound, that a student in a woman's col- 
lege said within the present year : ' What are the Ten Command- 
ments ? I find them so often alluded to in Chaucer. ' 

" Indeed, so ill acquainted with the content of Holy Scripture is 
even the ordinary student of theology, that at the Episcopal The- 
ological School at Cambridge it has been found desirable to estab- 
lish a new course whereby the men of the junior class are taken 
through the entire Bible in the course of the year. They are re- 
quired to read the Bible through, a book or more a week, to put 
upon a blackboard an analysis of every book, and to answer 
questions which, setting aside all matters of criticism, are ad- 
dressed altogether to the facts. " 



war, and our God teaches peace. I can not bless the hand armed 
to maim and kill men. If you must shed blood, do so; but do 
not mix God and His religion with your devil' work. ' " 



IS CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF PEACE? 

DR. MAX NORDAU is not much of a religionist, and has 
been at some pains to make it known that the Zionist 
movement, of which he is one of the leaders, is a racial rather 
than a religious movement. He has had some hard things to say 
about the rabbis, and he now has some rather severe things to 
say about Christian preachers. In The North American Review 
(December), he considers the relation of the Christian Church to 
the subject of war, and finds a striking discrepancy between theory 
and practise. 

He uses the Transvaal as a starting-point, and asks why it is 
that such a chorus of bitter denunciation of England's course has 
arisen throughout the world. His answer is that this chorus is 
due to "resentment because of a lost illusion." The war in South 
Africa follows too soon upon the heels of the Peace Conference, 
and the milk of human kindness is turned sour by the thunder of 
the great guns at Ladysmith and Modder River. The religious 
doctrines of the various nations require, logically, that war cease. 
That is what all Christians preach, and they were grateful to the 
Czar for taking their alleged love of peace as good coin of the 
realm, instead of counterfeit, and giving them a chance to pose 
as advocates of peace and good will. They are now vexed with 
England for so quickly giving the lie to these pretensions. "An 
unmasked hypocrite can not be expected to be in good humor. '' 

After some time spent in this sort of reasoning. Dr. Nordau 
expresses the conviction that religion is by no rr.eans a necessary 
advocate of peace. The Judaism of the Old Testament and Islam- 
ism are frankly bearers of the sword, and Jehovah, the Lord of 
Hosts, like Allah, was a warlike God. But is not at least Chris- 
tianity "the religion of peace " ? The writer answers : 

"Above the portals of the Church of Christ, the Christmas 
greeting of the angels, 'Peace on earth and good will to men ' 
glows as an inscription. This is theory. The practise of the 
Church is quite different. She has scarcely ever prevented wr.r 
and frequently pressed the sword into the hands of the faithful. 
In all the centuries of her sway, the Church has shed blood like 
water. She exterminated the Goths because of their Arianism. 
and she does not seem to see that it is blasphemy to ask of the 
God of love to look with favor upon murder and destruction ; or 
to ask of the God of the universe to take sides with one portion of 
His children against another portion ; especially when she knows 
that that other portion is turning to God with exactly the same 
impertinent request. Never yet has a clergyman had the common 
sense to say : ' I refuse to pray for the victory of our arms. From 
the altars in the enemy's country this same prayer is rising to 
heaven in this self-same hour, and to harken to both prayers, to 
grant victory to both hostile armies, lies beyond the pale of even 
God's omnipotence.' When, in the dispute over the Carolines, 
Prince Bismarck asked the Pope to act as arbitrator between Ger- 
many and Spain, Leo XIII. indeed declared that it was part of 
his office to make peace between Christian nations. But no head 
of a state Church has yet dared to answer the temporal authori- 
ties, who asked his blessing upon banner and host: 'You desire 



NEW LIGHT ON THE DATE OF CHRIST'S 
BIRTH. 

THE passage on which the chronology of Christ's birth has. 
been based is found, as every student of the New Testa- 
ment knows, in the first four verses of the second chapter of St. 
Luke's gospel, which in the Revised Version reads as follows : 

"Now it came to pass in those days, there went out a decree 
from Cassar Augustus, that all the world should be enrolled. 
This was the first enrolment made when Quirinius was governor 
of Syria. And all went to enroll themselves, every one to his 
own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city 
of Nasaret, into Judea, to the city of David, which is called Beth- 
lehem, because he was of tho house and family of David." 

Numerous difficulties have been suggested by this passage, and 
even the place of Christ's birth has been questioned recently by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of the University of Aberdeen, in a volume 
entitled "Was Christ Born at Bethlehem?" The question of the 
date of His birth, however, is one which is of most general in- 
terest to the world, and upon this aspect of the subject some new- 
light has been thrown by a number of Greek papyri found in 
Egypt by Grenfell and Hunt, and shortly to be reproduced in the 
second volume of "Oxyrhynchus Papyri "by the Greco- Roman 
Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Says Biblia (Decem- 
ber) : 

"The one point with which we are concerned is the date of the 
enrolment ordered by Augustus, which brought Joseph to Bethle- 
hem. Historians are agreed that a census or enrolment, for the 
purpose of levying a poll tax, was held throughout the Roman 
empire at intervals of fourteen years ; but hitherto no evidence 
has been known of any census earlier than a.i>. 62 in the reign of 
Nero. From this year down to a. i>. 202, in the reign of Sept:- 
miusSeverus, the recurrence of the census every fourteen years 
is abundantly attested. The discoveries of Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt now prove that the census cycle in Egypt can certainly be 
carried back to a.d. 20, in the early part of Tiberius's reign ; and 
they also raise a strong presumption that the first of these four- 
teen-year censuses was held under Augustus in 11. c. 10-9. The 
evidence is too minute and complicated to be even summarized 
here. The arguments of the authors cover no less than seven ' 
pages of small print, and to appreciate them requires familiarity 
with the technical language of Roman administration in Egypt, 
which is almost as forbidding as the technical language of Eng- 
lish administration in India. The important matter is that wc 
are now for the first time put in possession of contemporary con- 
firmation of St. Luke's statement that 'There went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus that all the world should be enrolled. ' It 
is true that the year (a.d. 10-9) is not precisely that which we 
should expect. Professor Ramsay tries to place the date of 
Joseph's visit to Bethlehem in b .<:. 6. But the actual year of 
Christ's birth is still a matter of acute controversy. The one 
point that may now be considered as settled by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt's discovery is that the first census ordered by Augustus 
certainly occurred in the time cf Herod. " 



RELICIOUS NOTES. 

A METHomsT Kpiscopal Church of Stamford, Conn., according to 
newspaper reports, recently expelled from its membership a venerable 
brother because he praved in too loud a voice. Much comment has been 
elicited on the great change which this shows from the emotionalism of 
early Methodist days. One paper says in behalf of brethren of emotional 
piety, " If they want to 'holler ' let them * holler.' " 

IN a recent speech, replying to Dr. Leyds's denial of the statements of the 
London Tablet (Rom. Cath.) concerning Catholic disabilities in the Trans- 
vaal, Mr. Balfour said : "In the Transvaal no Roman Catholic can hold anv 
office of any kind whatsoever. In Ireland, as you know, for more than two 
generations practically every office has been open to all Irishmen. The 
majority of the Irish members in the House of Commons are Roman Catho- 
lics. Many of the judges on the Bench are Roman Catholics, and, as far as 
I know anything about the government of Ireland, there has always been a 
desire to see that competent Roman Catholics should have their fair share 
of all administrative posts." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 



GERMAN DISLIKE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

ONE of the most important psychological phenomena in inter- 
national politics is the hitherto undoubted dislike of the 
German people for England. In view of the openly professed de- 
, sire of the British Government and the assumed desire of the Ger- 
man Emperor that closer relations between the two nations be 
established, this dislike becomes of special importance just now. 
Its existence can not be questioned. Even the German Radicals 
of all shades, whose influence in the middle of this century caused 
the introduction of parliamentarism modeled to a large extent 
after the English pattern, share in this dislike. We find two in- 
teresting attempts made recently, one in a German and one in 
an English paper, to account for the feeling, and the conclusions 
reached are about the same in both papers, namely, that Eng- 
land's Foreign Office is to blame. The Breslau Schlesische Zei- 
tung, in a long article which we condense, offers the following 
explanation : 

Let us speak plainly : the German people come more and more 
to the conclusion that Great Britain is the worst enemy of Ger- 
many, an enemy all the more dangerous as he has an aptitude for 
hiding his machinations. The basis of pleasant relations among 
nations, as among individuals, is confidence. But who can trust 
England, knowing that the chief characteristic of her policy is 
faithlessness? Emerson [in "English Traits"], one of the most 
enthusiastic admirersof English private character, points out that 
England's foreign policy has rarely been noble and just. Relia- 
ble as the English are in private life, their public life is marked 
by faithlessness. England always speaks of her "noble aims." 
She "liberates oppressed nations," she "fights for justice, "and 
"aims at the preservation of the balance of power." Afterward, 
the deluded nations find out that the destruction of their prosper- 
ity, the prevention of their maritime development, the possession 
of important fortresses, highways, and territories, were the real 
aims. We Germans especially have been sufferers. When Eng- 
land had gained her point in the wars of the Spanish Succession, 
she deserted Emperor Joseph I. The same thing happened to 
Frederick the Great in the Seven Years' War. England be- 
trayed her allies in 1814, and again after Waterloo, when she 
prevented Germany from obtaining her lost provinces. The 
never-failing cloak for such treachery is a change in the ministry, 
more apparent than real. Germany's regeneration was instinc- 
tively feared and retarded as long as possible. What England 
did in 1848, 1851, 1864, and 1871 to prevent us from becoming 
united is fresh in the memory of all. As a Dutch statesman has 
said : " England counts upon the stupidity of the others. " Ger- 
many alone failed to be cheated between i860 and 1890; but the 
short-sightedness of the others is actually the secret of British 
successes. We quite believe that the English papers mean what 
they say when they assert that they wish for nothing better than 
a continual entente cordiale between the two countries. What 
they do not say, but what we have learned by bitter experience, 
is that we must be the "under dog" in all dealings. England 
will always treat us as the sly trader treats the cavalier. Witness 
the Samoan affair! Financial circles in Germany may continue 
to be friendly to England ; but the German people, in an over- 
whelming majority, will have nothing to do with England. The 
policy of the German Government must reckon with this fact, for 
that policy can succeed only when it has the masses behind it. 
The influence of the haute finance is to be feared, for it is inter- 
national. We must always remember that British policy is 
shaped in accordance with the following naive remark in The 
Saturday Review : "The Transvaal is the richest country of its 
size in the world ; moreover, a war with it will not disturb our 
trade in the least. " 

An anonymous writer in The St. James's Gazette (October 19) 
gives a striking array of facts to show that the estrangement of 
the two nations is due to England's foreign policy rather than to 
any lack of sympathy in the people themselves. The press of both 
countries come in also for blame. We quote him nearly in full : 

"In science and arts the two nations stimulate and compliment 



each other in every way. Humboldt's scientific enthusiasm kin- 
dled that of Darwin, and Darwin's influence in its turn made 
German scientists Darwinians. Voltaire called Shakespeare a 
buffoon, but the king of German critics, Lessing, placed Shake- 
speare on so eminent a pedestal in German literature that it is not 
too much to say that Shakespeare is the father of the modern 
German drama. In return, who is ignorant of the influence ex- 
ercised by Schiller and Goethe on Coleridge, Scott, and Carlyle? 
In the market place in Halle stands Handel's statue with its face 
directed to England, and the inscription on it records the intimate 
sympathy between his English and German friends and ad- 
mirers. Can any one calculate the benefits conferred on England 
by the German Reformation? In matters educational England 
endeavors to follow the lead of Germany, and in politics Ger- 
many is a willing disciple of England. Thus in all the concerns 
that give value and dignity to our civilized society, life-giving 
ideas fly, like the weaver's shuttle, to and fro between these two 
allied races, and 'wirken der Wissenschaft lebendiges Kleid ' 
[weave the living garment of wisdom]. 

" When the undercurrent on both sides of the German Ocean 
follows thus powerfully one common impulse, one asks with 
amazement : Whence come these shallow' cross-currents on the 
surface ? No doubt German journalism is to blame ; but is Eng- 
land quite blameless? Germany's Schleswig-Holstein question 
of 1864 was, down to minute details, analogous to England's 
present Transvaal question, but with this difference, that Ger- 
many's rights in Holstein had received the sanction of interna- 
tional treaties, and that her action in those duchies was the first 
step necessary to bring about that German unity, which had 
been the dream and aspiration of German poets and thinkers, the 
passionate desire of the people, and the indispensable condition 
of preventing Germany from sharing the fate of Poland. Yet the 
press of this country assailed the two German powers with un- 
measured terms of abuse, and the English Government of the day 
actually proposed to Napoleon an aggressive alliance against 
Germany. Fortunately, Napoleon declined. Again, when after 
Sedan the war was practically decided, France was enabled to 
protract the struggle through six weary, bitter winter months by 
the arms supplied her from this country. In more recent times, 
when the Triple Alliance was formed and hailed by Lord Salis- 
bury himself as 'glad tidings, ' Germany assiduously wooed Eng- 
land, begged her to convert the Triple into a Quadruple Alliance, 
and thus secure peace in Europe ; but England turned a deaf ear 
to all these pleadings and shut herself up in her 'splendid isola- 
tion. ' Can one wonder at Germany's soreness? " 

The supposition that the German Emperor is well-disposed to- 
ward England finds some confirmation in the fact that, despite the 
bitter feeling of most German papers in regard to England 's course 
in South Africa, papers like the Kolnische Zeitung, which reflect 
government opinion, continue to speak favorably of England, and 
are in consequence accused of receiving English bribes. Yet even 
the Kolnische warns the English. It complains of the partly 
contemptuous, partly patronizing, tone adopted by the British 
press— at times toward the Emperor, at times toward the German 
people — and says : 

"English press comment in the style of the London Morning 
Post has brought it about that all sympathy for England has long 
since vanished. . . . We do not know that our English cousins 
care very much whether we wish them ill or not, and we still • 
believe that the estrangement between the two nations is not 
justifiable. But we fear it can not now be removed, and are 
forced to lay bare its causes. " 

The French, in the mean time, whose exasperation with Eng- 
land is more recent than with Germany, are making more or less 
obvious overtures to the latter nation. In the France Militaire, 
which deserves special attention as the organ of the French army, 
is the following open bid for an alliance : 

"It must be acknowledged that the emigration from Alsace- 
Lorraine is decreasing and the French spirit there declining. The 
annexed provinces doubt that they will ever be returned to us, 
and they know that no French Government will think again of a 
war of revenge. The younger generation with us knows of our 
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defeat only as an historical fact, and does not feel it as keenly a? 
those who took part in the war. . . . The idea of revenge, never- 
theless, has caused us to neglect our navy and our colonial de- 
fenses. It has driven us into the arms of Russia, which country 
has found much advantage in the alliance with us, but I am not 
aware that she has ever done us a service. I do not even believe 
that she particularly assisted us during the Fashoda trouble. If 
she did, her influence must be very small. . . . England is the 
enemy against whom we must hasten to arm. Is she not the 
hereditary enemy ? History teaches that we have done at least as 
much harm to Germany as she did to us ; to England we are yet 
considerably in debt. . . . An alliance with Germany would 
enable us to attend to our navy, so that we need not fear to be 
treated like the Transvaal. I and many others believe that we 
merely waste our time with our friends the Russians." — Trans- 
lations made Jor The Literary Digest. 



THE MILITARY WEAKNESS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

T)RINCE BISMARCK once sneered at Great Britain as "a 



r 



country called a power by courtesy," and every foreign 



critic acquainted with the condition of Great Britain's army has 
in recent years held that, however strong may be her navy, the 
army is inadequate for purposes of conquest when opposed to 
a white race. The recent developments in South Africa give 
point and edge to these criticisms, and reveal to the general pub- 
lic that the confidence expressed by the British press has been 
creating a sort of "fool's paradise." Up even to the end of No- 
vember, the British papers continued to describe the forces of 
their empire in superlative terms. The Standard, Lord Salis- 
bury's mouthpiece, said : 

"We now know that there will be two, or possibly three, divi- 
sions operating from the Cape Colony, or converging on paral- 
lel lines. Lord Methuen will march to the relief of Kimberley 
and Mafeking, and then, presumably, enter the Transvaal from 
the Bechuanaland border. General Gatacre, advancing from 
Queenstown, will presently clear out the Boers who are making 
themselves so much at home in the neighborhood of Ali wal North ; 
and a third division is being collected at Naauwpoort, just reoc- 
cupied by our men, to retake Colesberg, and then to cross the 




ONLY JIKfilNNING TO RIAl.l/K IT. 

Mk. Chamberlain: "This map shall be colored a British re<l-but at 
what a terrible and unnecessary cost ' " — Toronto World. 



Orange River somewhere about Norvals Pont. The march of 
these three fine armies upon Johannesburg and Pretoria should 
be mainly a question of transport and supplies. It is difficult to 
suppose that any 
opposi tion, which 
they can not easily 
brush aside, will be 
offered to the pro- 
gress of such a force, 
provided, as it will 
be, with an artillery 
of whose power and 
numbers the Boers 
can have as yet no 
conception. It will 
be well for them if 
they are really so 
far discouraged by 
their Natal experi- 
ences as to shrink 
from the greater 
conflict on the veldt 
of the Free State 
and the Transvaal. 
Otherwise, disasters 
await them of which, 
in their ignorance of 
modern war and 
modern weapons, 
they scarcely 
dream." 



To-day, many 
British papers real- 




SKINS OF WARNING. 
SIR KFUVKKS RtT.LKR ; "Some of my penerals 
, a mii^ht be able to keepout of traps if I could ^ct an 

lze that the attempt advance agent to decorate the whole South African 
in South Africa is in landscape with signs like these." 
. - ... —Toronto Tftt-rram. 

danger of resulting 

in disaster to the empire itself. The London Star says : 

"The stake which the gambler Chamberlain has risked upon a 
throw of the dice is not South Africa only. The whole British 
empire is in danger. But it is too late for us to withdraw ; we 
will have to continue the game, even if we must risk our militia 
in South Africa." 

There are British papers that are still, however, or were, up to a 
few days ago, consoling their readers with the belief that the Boers 
must be suffering much more than they admit, and will get tired 
of the struggle on that account. The Edinburgh Scotsman says : 

"Boer statistics have to be multiplied by at least ten to arrive 
at the truth. The moral effect of the losses on the battle-field 
must be incomparably greater in the Transvaal and in the Free 
State than on the British side ; every stroke in the war may be 
said to go home directly to every household in the republics, 
while with us it is distributed over a great empire. It would not 
be strange, but rather a thing to be expected, if it were found 
that Boer confidence and Boer resistance aro approaching col- 
lapse. The signs of this are numerous, alike in Natal and in the 
Cape Colony. Presidents Kruger and Ste'yn and their generals 
have striven, in the dearth of other means of encouragement, to 
keep up the courage and zeal of their followers by hard lying and 
deliberate concealment of the truth. . . . But late or soon comes 
the inevitable reaction ; and as the strain increases and the true 
facts appear, the Boers lose with their hopes of victory their 
stomach for war. It is stated that the women of the republics 
are clamoring for peace. This may well be ; they may know but 
a fraction of what the war has already cost them, but they know 
enough to convince them that nothing can come of it that can in 
any wise repay them for the suffering and sorrow it has brought. 
It is also reported from different quarters that Transvaalers and 
Free Staters are at loggerheads. This, too, is a likely thing 
enough. The interests of the two republics are not by any 
means identical ; in fact, the burghers of the Free State must be 
thoroughly persuaded by now that the head of their government 
has wantonly broken the peace and sacrificed their independence 
in a quarrel which was not theirs. . . . The victories of our 
troops, and the measures for warning and punishing the disloyal 
taken by the civil and military authorities, are cowing those Boer 
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sympathizers in the Cape and in Natal who were prepared, if the 
fortune of war had gone against us. to throw in their lot with the 
enemy. Iu fact, the bonds of the great South African conspiracy 




Til KK E ARE CHANGES IN THE MAP <>E AKK1CA, AM' MK. KKUGEK UOESN T 

LIKE IT. 

— London Black and White. 

against the empire and the flag are breaking up before even our 
commanders have completed their arrangements for dealing the 
decisive blow. " 

It is difficult to find any basis for this optimism. As the gen- 
uine Boer reports (not the Pretoria despatches which also pass 
through British hands) come in, it is found that they overstate 
rather than understate the Boer losses, many of the missing turn- 
ing up later, as after the fight at Elandslaagte. We quote a typi- 
cal Boer report, received at Pretoria, October 22 : 

"Our losses at the engagement of Dundee were 31 killed and 
66 wounded, and 30 missing, mostly as the result of the British 
artillery fire. All the names can not yet be ascertained, but the 
following are reported : 

Killep. — Kritgrrsdorp: G. Hayken, G. Himls. U'akkci stroom : Veklcor- 
nct Sassenberg, and his brother J. S. Sassenberg, L. I*. Kadenhorst, J. C 
Greyling, J. J. Pretorilis, J. P. Botha. Vrijlifid : H. Vermaak. IWl A't'lii'/' 
Snetlagc, S. Potgieter. H filial ' : M. Greyling, \V. Pretorius, C. Hrits, t\ 
Dreyer. ( Inrlil : Dirk Uys. P. h. Uys, Lang Pietzoon, Klaasscn, J. BoshoH. 
The names of the men of Middftfrnrt? arc not yet in. 

WorxpEP.— Krit^frsdorp : A. Hrits, H. Wolmarans, S. P. Oosthuizen. P. 
I,. Kourie. C. Nel. Htllfal : Jan de Klerk, another J. de Klerk, A. Smuts. 
Wakkfrstroom : J. de Lange, I.. Lourens, J. l>upreez, \V. Moot man, I>. 
Kemp, J. Labuscagne, D. Joubert, J. Coetzee. P. (i. Smit, H. J. Botha. P. K. 
M. Duprecz, A. Anderton, F. Badenhorst, Jan Jan Groenveld, B. J. Kras- 
rmis, A. J. Greyling, J. Greyling, P. S. W. Coetzee, J. C. Coetzee. I'ri/lirid : 
B. G. Brecener, M. J. Prinsloo. 

"While writing this, fifteen of the missing have turned up. 
Our losses are much less heavy than we expected. It would not 
have been surprising if a casualty list of 200 had to be reported, 
as the engagement was very severe. " 

The foregoing is from a report by Commandant Louis Botha, of 
Vrijheid, countersigned by Gen. Lucas Meyer. It is frequently 
asserted that the successes of the Boers are due to their "Made- 
in-Germany " strategy ; but this statement is not accepted in Ger- 
many, where the Boer commanders are given due credit for great 
ability. The Boers, it is said, merely put into practise what the 
Germans teach. 

In the London Morning Pos/ Spencer Wilkinson, whose work 
on the German general staff received high praise from no less an 
authority than General Moltke, lays the blame for British reverses 
upon the British officers. He writes in the main as follows : 



The blunders of our commanders seem inexplicable. The only 
explanation — which, I hope, is erroneous — is that our officers 
fancy they need not apply even the most elementary principles of 
strategy and tactics, just because the Boers are not uniformed 
and drilled like European troops. This would be a grievous 
mistake. The Boers put into practise the most up-to-date princi- 
ples of modern strategy, marching in broad columns, surrounding 
the enemy wherever found, and isolating his armies. This is the 
essence of what General von Schlichting teaches in his "Tactical 
and Strategical Principles of To-day," a work considered one of 
the most valuable hand-books in German military circles. The 
war is a more serious affair than the public, or even the Govern- 
ment, are willing to believe. 

Mr. Wilkinson assumed that the Boers were numerically much 
stronger than the British in every engagement ; but even British 
reports tend to explode this theory. Yet the progress of the war 
shows that the numerical superiority of the British has not been 
sufficiently great to make it overwhelming, and already the naval 
authorities protest against the continued use of their scanty crews. 
The London Times says on this point : 

"No one can think it desirable that the War Office, in estima- 
ting the requirements of national defense which it has to satisfy, 
should be encouraged to regard a naval contingent as in all cir- 
cumstances an available military asset. Our navy, strong as it 
is, is by no means inordinately strong in proportion to the duties 
it has to perform in all parts of the world and the requirements of 
sea supremacy and national security which it has to satisfy at all 
times. It is a very serious thing that the sea efficiency of the 
flagship on the Cape station and of the two most powerful cruisers 
we possess — in fact, the two most powerful cruisers afloat — should 
be very materially impaired, if not positively crippled for the 
time being, by having to supply contingents of officers, men, and 
armament for military service on land at great distances from the 
sea. It is true that the circumstances were quite exceptional and 
that the emergency was grave and urgent. . . . We have ac- 
knowledged that such considerations must be regarded as para- 
mount on the present occasion. It would be absurd, it might, 
indeed, almost be called criminal, to risk military disaster out of 
a pedantic regard for the separate functions and aptitudes of the 
two services. Hence the conditions on which naval brigades can 
be and ought to be employed in land warfare must not be too 




Paul KRUGER : "My prisoners play tennis. So do /." 

—Humorislische Blatter, Vienna. 
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rigidly defined. In the last resort the question must be deter- 
mined, not by routine or red tape, but by common sense and a 
due regard to the necessities and emergencies of the particular 
case. All that we are concerned to insist on is that the 
element of emergency ought to be regarded as one of the es- 
sential conditions. If in a particular case the emergency amounts 
to necessity, there is no more to be said. Necessity has no law. 
and no one in his senses would argue that for the sake of keep- 
ing our navy at all times intact we should be content to see our 
army worsted in the field." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



IS LIFE IN THE TROPICS HEALTHY? 

IT is to be presumed that the acquisition of the colonies which 
Spain has been forced to relinquish must sooner or later lead 
to the emigration of Americans, from the Northern as well as 
from the Southern States, to the tropics. Can perfect health be 
preserved among the majority of such emigrants? The prevalent 
impression seems to be that the men of Northern races can not 
be acclimated near the equator. 7 he Friend of India, Calcutta, 
says on this point : 

"It will not do to make microbes responsible for all the ills to 
which the human race is subjected in the tropics. There are cer- 
tain European fruits and vegetables which thrive in Australia, 
but in India are either totally unacclimatizable or, where this is 
not the case, are far from prospering equally in the two countries. 
In some cases the vegetables do tolerably well, but the seeds are 
incapable of giving rise to a second crop of similar quality. Are 
facts of this kind to be satisfactorily accounted for by microbes, to 
the exclusion of all climatic influences? Is it some kind of bacil- 
lus that constitutes the difference between the magnificent Aus- 
tralian horse and the poor, stunted Indian breed? . . . By accli- 
matization we understand the physiological adaptation of an 
organism to new surroundings. When, in course of time, that 
process is completed, so that the organism is brought into har- 
mony with its new natural surroundings, naturalization may be 
said to have taken place. Colonization refers, not to a single 
individual, but to a group of individuals of the same species, who 
have collectively and individually so far naturalized themselves 
as to be capable of cultivating and living upon the natural re 
sources of the soil. With regard to the European in India, it 
may be said that he never, or hardly ever, acclimatizes himself, 
in the above sense, during his stay in the country, let alone at- 
tains the next stage — the stage of naturalization. A considerable 
part, in fact, of his attempt toward adaptation consists in adapting 
his surroundings to the requirements of his organism. He shuts 
nimself up in a darkened room for the greater part of the day, in 
order to avoid the excessive light ; he uses a punkah to cool the 
air as far as possible ; and whenever he goes out of the house, he 
does so in a carriage. Suppose a man has passed in this way 
three quarters of his lifetime in India, can he be said to be natu- 
ralized there? And could a group oi such men, women, and 
children ever attempt to colonize the plains of India? The very 
fact of his living a healthy life in India — that is to say. a life in 
which excessive heat, excessive moisture, rapid changes from 
heat to cold, and vice versa, are, as far as possible, avoided— 
prevents him from ever becoming a fit subject for naturalization, 
to say nothing of colonization. " 

Very different is the opinion of Freiherr von Bracket, who is 
quoted by the Berlin Tdgliche Rundschau as saying that his long 
sojourn in the tropics convinces him of their being well fitted to 
receive white men. We summarize as follows : 

The popular idea is that Germany is exceptionally healthy, but 
that is not borne out by the facts. Our average life is only thirty- 
nine, while it is fifty in Sweden, forty-five in England, and greater 
in Belgium. France, Austria, and Switzerland than with us. Ger- 
many has few centenarians; Spain, in her hottest provinces, has 
many. In the Republic of Guatemala 20 per cent, of the people 
are between the ages of forty and one hundred. Were our cli- 
mate as healthful as that of Guatemala, we ought to have about 
thirty-four thousand centenarians. 

Dr. Below, who has lived a long time in Mexico, said lately 
before a meeting of members of the " Alldeutsche Verband " : 

"The number of centenarians is probably exaggerated in coun- 
tries where the records are not carefully kept, but there can be no 
doubt that people live to riper age in the tropics than here. The 
effects of more light are certainly beneficial, and acclimatization is 
less difficult than is generally supposed. Malaria is dangerous to 
those alone utio play with fire, and the fire is in this case — alco- 
hol. The white races are as capable of colonizing the tropics as 
are the yellow. " — Translations made Jor The Literary Digest. 




MK. W. E. H. LFCKV. 



MR. LECKY ON MODERN LIFE AND MORALS. 

UNDER the title of "The Map of Life." the historian of the 
eighteenth century and author of " Democracy and Lib- 
erty " traverses the whole domain of morals. "I have all con- 
duct for my province," might be the motto on his title-page, says 
The Saturday Review. He discusses the ethics of the press, the 
bar, the exchange, politics, diplomacy, war, marriage, and death, 
and enunciates un- 
palatable truths 
about public and 
private life with 
the authority of 
one who has work- 
ed his way to the 
front rank of the 
historians of the 
century, and whose 
knowledge of books 
is probably as great 
as that of any other 
living man. 

Considering 
modern war, and 
the clash of na- 
tions, Mr. Lecky 
finds that the dan- 
ger lies less in the 
intrigues of states- 
men than in invet- 
erate international 
jealousies and an- 
tipathies — in sud- 
den volcanic outbursts of popular passion. After professing for 
eighteen hundred years the creed of peace, Christendom is an 
armed camp. Hardly ever, in times of peace, have the prepara- 
tions for war absorbed so large a proportion of its population 
and resources, and very seldom has its knowledge and inven- 
tion been so largely employed in continuing and perfecting in- 
struments of destruction. He writes : 

"Those who will look on the world without illusion will be 
compelled to admit that the chief guaranties for its peace are to 
be found much less in moral than in purely selfish motives. The 
financial embarrassments of the great nations; their profound 
distrust of one another ; the vast cost of modern war ; the gigan- 
tic commercial disasters it entails ; the utter ruin that may follow 
defeat— these are the real influences that restrain the tiger pas- 
sions and the avaricious cravings of mankind. " 

Mr. Lecky finds pure and almost spontaneous malevolence 
abundant and busy in the world. An anonymous press is largely 
employed, systematically, persistently, deliberately, in fostering 
class hatreds, race hatreds, international hatreds — by falsehood 
or malicious provocation. 

These, and the kindred crimes in the rank fields of finance, 
stock -jobbing, and speculation, are commonly perpetrated, says 
Mr. Lecky. by educated men, who are in the enjoyment of most 
of the luxuries of life — flattered and favored by the conditions of 
modern civilization, which eagerly accords to them an influence 
that is malign and" a social prominence that is scandalous. 
Hence that distrust of human character which experience tends 
to induce, and which is one great cause of the conservatism that 
comes with age. 

War, absolutely inevitable, in our present stage of civilization, 
has its own morals, which are wholly different from those of prac- 
tical life. Yet there are few fields in which, through stress of 
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moral motives, greater changes have been brought. Once there 
was no distinction between piracy and regular warfare, and in- 
cursions into a neighboring state without provocation, and with 
the sole purpose of plunder, were not denounced. To drag the 
people of a conquered state or province into slavery ; to slaughter 
the entire population of a besieged town ; to destroy every village 
and dwelling, and to slay every prisoner — these were the common 
incidents of war. Yet, from a very early period a clear, tho 
somewhat arbitrary, code of military morals came into formation. 
Greek, and still more Roman, moralists condemned all unjust 
and aggressive, or even unnecessary, wars. Not a few of them 
insisted on the duty of states to endeavor, by conferences, or even 
by arbitration, to avert war. 

In modern times, formal declaration of war has fallen into 
desuetude. Hostilities between England and Spain, under Eliza- 
beth, and the invasion of Germany by Gustavus Adolphus. were 
begun without such declaration ; and there have been many in- 
stances in later times. To quote again : 

" The treatment of the conquered soldier has steadily improved. 
At one time he was put to death ; at another he was held in 
slavery ; then he was permitted to ransom himself ; now he is 
simply detained in custody until he is exchanged or released on 
parole, or until the end of the war. . . . The great Civil War in 
America probably contributed not a little, to raise the standard 
of humanity in war ; for while few long wars have been fought 
with such determination, or at the cost of so many lives, very 
few have been conducted with such scrupulous abstinence from 
acts of wanton barbarity. " 

But while assassination and the use of poison or of poisoned 
weapons, the violation of parole, the deceptive use of a flag of 
truce or of the red cross, the slaughter of the wounded, the in- 
fringement of terms of surrender, the use of explosive bullets, 
and the propagation in an enemy's country of contagious diseases 
as an instrument of war, are absolutely forbidden, yet, on the 
other hand, explosive shells, concealed mines, torpedoes, ambus- 
cades, are among the permitted agencies to-day. Starvation 
may be employed, or the supply of water may be cut off. It is 
allowable to deceive the enemy by fabricated despatches, purport- 
ing to come from his own side, by spreading false intelligence 
in newspapers, by the employment of pretended spies or de- 
serters, and the display of false signals. 

As in the army, so in the law ; the same moral difficulties ob- 
trude themselves, the same insistence of the element of moral 
compromise in tho profession of an advocate. Swift described 
lawyers as " a society of men bred from their youth in the art of 
proving by words, multiplied for the purpose, that white is black, 
and black is white, according as they are paid. " Dr. Arnold ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of the profession of an advocate ; Macaulay 
and Bentham denounced the ethics of the profession, as recognized 
in England. But Basil Montagu urges that an advocate is simply 
an officer assisting in the administration of justice, under the im- 
pression that truth is most surely elicited, and difficulties most 
effectually disentangled, by the opposite statements of able men. 
"altho he may profess feelings that he does not feel, and support 
a cause that he knows to be wrong ; and altho his advocacy is a 
species of acting without an avowal that it is acting." Says 
Lecky : 

"There is a kind of mind that grows so enamored with the sub- 
tleties and technicalities of the law that it delights in the unex 
pected and unintended results to which they may lead. I have 
heard an English judge say of another, long deceased, that he 
had. through this feeling, a positive pleasure in injustice ; and 
one lawyer, not of this country, once confessed to me the amuse- 
ment be derived from breaking the convictions>of criminals in his 
State by discovering technical flaws in their indictments. . . . 
Lord Brougham probably in no degree exaggerated when he de 
scribed portions of the English law as 'a two-edged sword in the 
hands of craft and oppression ' ; and a great authority on chancery 
law declared, in 1839, that 'no man, as things now stand, can 



enter into a chancery suit with any reasonable hope of being alive 
at its termination, if he has a determined adversary.' " 

The moral difficulties of administering such a system were very 
great, and in many cases English juries, in dealing with it, 
adopted a rough-and-ready code of morals to suit the case. They 
frequently refused to follow legal technicalities which might lead 
to substantial injustice; and they still more frequently refused 
to bring in verdicts according to evidence when, by so doing, 
they would consign a prisoner to an excessive or an unjust pun- 
ishment. 

There must be many things in the profession, says Mr. Lecky, 
from which a sensitive conscience would recoil, and things must 
be said and done which can hardly be justified except on the 
ground that the existence of this profession, and the prescribed 
methods of its action, are in the long run indispensable to the 
honest administration of justice. 

So, in politics, a good man, honest and independent, must in 
an inevitable majority of cases act with his party, even along 
lines in some degree at variance with his own judgment and con- 
victions; because, if the absolute independence of individual 
judgment were pushed to its extreme, the result would be an- 
archy. If party government is to be upheld at all, there must be 
continual compromise, in the cabinet and in Parliament. 

Most dangerous of all the temptations that beset the political 
partisan is war — because it may be begun or prolonged to con- 
solidate a dynasty or a party, or to divert the minds of men from 
internal questions which have become dangerous or embarrassing, 
or to efface the memory of past mistakes or crimes. A certain 
element of popularity is never lacking. There are large classes 
to whom it is by no means a calamity — to the agriculturist it means 
high prices ; to the profession of arms, promotion and honors ; 
to other classes it means stimulation to special industries, a rise 
in the rate of interest, even the increased attractiveness of news- 
papers. 

Mr. Lecky deals with the Transvaal question and the Jameson 
raid. He tells us of the largest gold-mines of the world fallen, 
by a strange irony of fate, into the possession of perhaps the only- 
people who did not desire them — a race of hunters and farmers, 
intensely hostile to modern ideas, who had twice abandoned their 
homes and made long journeys into distant lands in search of 
solitude and space, and a field for their primitive pastoral ways, 
undisturbed by any foreign element. Then comes the fatal gold, 
and they find their land overwhelmed by an influx of adventurers. 
The mining industry is captured by the immigrants ; "and it was 
this which made it a main object to overthrow their government. 
The trail of finance runs through the whole story." 

For Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Lecky does not mince his words : 

"When holding the confidential position of prime minister of 
the Cape Colony, and being at the same time a privy councillor 
of the Queen, he engaged in a conspiracy for the overthrow of 
the government of a neighboring and friendly state. In order to 
carry out this design, he deceived the high commissioner whose 
prime minister he was. He deceived bis own colleagues in the 
ministry. He collected, under false pretenses, a force which was 
intended to cooperate with an insurrection in Johannesburg. . . . 
He was directly connected with the shabbiest incident in the 
whole affair, the concoction of a letter from the Johannesburg 
conspirators absurdly representing English women and children 
in that place as in danger of being shot down by the Boers, and 
urging the British to come at once to save them." 

Of the raid itself, remarks Mr. Lecky, there is little to be said. 
It was in truth, he protests, one of the most discreditable as well 
as mischievous events in modern history ; and its character was 
entirely unrelieved by any gleam either of heroism or of skill. 



Mr. C. C. JAMES, deputy minister of agriculture for -Ontario, has pre- 
pared a bibliography of Canadian poetry which shows that some 400 persons 
have published verse in the Dominion during the past century — not a bad 
crop for a new country. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Consul-General Stowe, of Cape Town, tinder date 
of August 23, 1899, says: 

"While grafted American vines are appreciated 
and well known here, the Government having 
offered premiums on such stock, the fruit and or- 
namental trees and shrubs of the United States 
have not been introduced. A representative of a 
United States nursery has been here eight weeks, 
and he assures me he has sold more in that period 
than he could have sold in the United States in 
twenty-four weeks. He has only been canvassing 
this city and suburbs and is now compelled to 
leave for the United States. Fruit of nearly all 
varieties can be cultivated here, but growers must 
be educated. As there are no frosts, the insects 
and their larva are not killed as in countries 
where frost occurs ; consequently, a large number 
of trees die. This can be prevented if the people 
would use the same care and adopt the methods 
and appliances that have become so necessary and 
so efficient in the United States. This brings me 
to the suggestion that the chemical preparations 
and spraying pumps used in the United States 
could be introduced into this country with profit. 
No agent must come here expecting to stay only a 
few weeks ; he must come to instruct and to prove 
the advantages of his goods. American fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. , will find a market 
when properly introduced." 

Consul-General Patterson writes from Calcutta, 
September 14, 1899 : 

"On the 31st of August last I made a report on 
the railways of India, in which I called the atten- 
tion of our manufacturers of railway supplies to 
this market for their products. I now enclose the 
following clipping from The Englishman of this 
city of the 13th instant, as forcibly corroborating 
the statements made in that report : 

" ' The steamer Falls of Keltic arrived at Ran- 
goon on the 4th instant from New York, with 
twenty locomotives and seventy-five railway car- 
riages and other parts of railway machinery for 
the Burma railways. Mr. J. J. Ellis, of Messrs. 
Barber & Co., New York, has been specially sent 
out by this firm, which has chartered the Falls of 
Keltic and is the agent of various well-known 
American iron companies, to superintend the 
work of delivering the machinery. This is the 
first voyage of the Falls of Keltic to Rangoon. 
She left New York on the 34th of June and Alex- 
andria on the 18th of July, arrived at Aden on the 
3d of August, Bombay on the 13th, and Colombo 
on the 27th, and left again for Rangoon on the 
29th. She left New York with the largest quan- 
tity of machinery that was ever put aboard one 
boat, viz., railway material for Alexandria, Bom- 
bay, and Rangoon, and American oil for Co- 
lombo.' " 

Consul-General Stowe writes from Cape Town, 
August 25, 1899 : 

" I am pleased to note that during the ten months 
ended April 30, 1899, the increased importation of 
boots and shoes into South Africa from the United 
State was .£645 ($3,138 89). For the same period, 
the imports of all kinds of goods from the United 
States into Natal increased ^108,520 ($966,097.58), 
while from Great Britain and all her dependencies 
the increase was only ^139.522 ($678,983.81). A box 
making factory has been started on quite a large 
scale in Natal, four machines having been import- 
ed from England. The Natal Gazette shows esti- 
mates for the expenditure of ^218,406 ($1,162,872.80) 
for building new lines of railway and cars. A sum 
of £73,000 ($355,254.50) was named for locomotives, 
and £3,000 ($14,599.50) for new furniture for govern- 
ment use. It is also in contemplation to build 
cold-storage plants at the principal railway depots, 
Demands are noted for piping for water-works." 



lish bicycle makes any comparison with American 
machines of that class rather doubtful. The 
American youth buys a wheel for from $35 to $50, 
uses it one or two seasons, and then buys a better 
one, with intervening improvements, for about 
the same price. The English lad pays from $80 
to $100 for substantially the same machine, but he 
expects— and his family expects— it to last a life- 
time. The first-class American wheel of $100 
grade would be worth here about $120. The high- 
est grade English wheel can now be bought for 
j£i8 ($90) ; the free wheel and powerful Bowden 
rear-rim brake attachment, £20 ($100). Next sea- 
son, however, the English market will be flooded 
with a cheap-grade machine costing £10 ($50). 
Tliis will be really the first English experiment at 
making a substantial machine for a popular sell- 
ing price. The Coventry and Raleigh and Hum- 
ber samples stand inspection very well, and would 
grade from $35 to $50 on the American market. 
They are lighter than the usual style English 
machine, and are not so carefully finished, and 
the material is not first-class ; but they sell well. 
They are practically an imitation of the American 
wheel designed for quick market purposes. 

In true adjustment of parts and careful finish, 
English high-grade wheels are said to excel the 
American. Each machine is a special product, 
turned out with infinite care. No work is rushed 
wholesale through the shop. To build an ordi- 
nary machine to order requires, at least, ten days, 
while a really fine machine will not be built for 
delivery short of three weeks. In each case, the 
bearings are tested and such careful attention 
given to details of finish as only a British or Ger- 
man workman can afford to give, for his time 
does not count for much ; yet any American 
machine, even if it be superior in style, to com- 
pete successfully with his product, must approach 
that perfection of finish. The Raleigh and Hum- 
ber certainly lead the market here, while they 
failed to secure a substantial foothold in America; 
and the makers claim they can not make a ma- 
chine to sell at American prices. The obvious de- 
duction is that American makers should be able 
to sell successfully here. The English machine 
weighs 27 to 30 pounds stripped, and runs up from 
29 to 35 pounds with mud guards, brake, lamp, 
etc. The frame is of solid material, and the parts 
are cast heavier all over, particularly the hub and 
fork crown. Durability is thought to be secured, 
but the result admits of dispute and is at the ex- 
pense of lightness and style. At the same time, 
those manufacturers who are figuring upon the 
English market should consider that the public 
here has been educated to a heavy wheel and 
views with suspicion the light machine — and Brit- 
ish stubbornness, in this connection, is a very 
stubborn thing. 



According to the Cape Town Government da- 
xette of October 24, 1809, transmitted by Consul- 
General Stowe, tenders are invited for the supply 
of the following timber required for the service of 
the railway department : 

Eight thousand deals, 8,000 flooring boards, 700 
pitch-pine logs, 240 teak logs. 943 teak planks, 87,000 
superficial feet of pine boards, 1,200 cubic feet of 
stinkwood. Forms of tender, conditions of con- 
tract, and all other particulars may be obtained 
at the railway stores. Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
and East London. Sealed tenders (in original 
only), addressed to the controller snd auditor- 
general, Cape Town, marked outside "Tender for 
timber," will be received up to noon January 11, 
1900. The lowest or any tender will not be neces- 
sarily accepted. 

Consul Fee sends the following from Bombay, 
October 13, 1899: 

"A meeting of the Mill Owners' Association of 
Bombay has been called for the 17th instant, to 
consider the question of the * short-time ' working 
of local cotton mills. The proposition that will be 
brought before the meeting is that, in consequence 
of the failure of the cotton crops and the present 
high price of cotton, the local mills should be 
worked only four days per week. Messrs, 
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Greaves, Cotton & Co., agents for a group of 
seven mills, took the initiative to-day by closing 
them. They have resolved to work only on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

Consul Milher, of Calais, under date of October 
30. 1899, informs the Department that a company 
organized at Paris is arranging to establish an 
electric railway in Calais. The equipment has 
not yet been purchased, *nd the consul thinks 
that United States manufacturers may wish to 
bid. The old tram cars now in use are of Ameri- 
can make. 

Consul Ridgely. of Geneva, od October 31, 1899, 
writes: 

"It is estimated that since the 1st of January, 
1899, up to the present date, no less than 2,500.000 
tourists have visited Switzerland, and that they 
have each left in the country an average of 80 
francs ($15.44) or a total of $;3,6oo,ooo. Inasmuch 
as the population of Switzerland is only 2,933,300, 
it is not difficult to appreciate the significance of 
these figures. The per capita wealth of the coun- 
try has heretofore been estimated at $14 ; but the 
influx of money above referred to suddenly brings 
it up to $29.45, or from one of the poorest countries 
(per capita) to one of the richest. This nt least 
would appear to be the result on paper ; but as a 
matter of fact, the sudden increase of the coun- 
try's wealth is not so great as the figures would 
indicate, for the reason that Switzerland buys 
nearly everything she sells to tourists, including 
the supplies for the hotels and boarding-houses, 
and therefore, while a great deal of the money 
comes into the country, a large proportion of it 
has to be paid out. However, the increase in the 
country's wealth from the tourist movement dur- 
ing 1899 is notable, hotel keepers being the largest 
beneficiaries. 

Consul Hughes, of Coburg, October 18, 1899, 
says: 

"I would call attention to the opening for Amer- 
ican fresh beef in this consular district, in spite of 
the regulations against its importation. If some 
of the large Chicago concerns would establish 
proper agencies— like those in any of the smaller 
towns of the United States— and use them as 
feeders for the surrounding villages, the business 
would without doubt, pay from almost the start. 
But the same amount of push is necessary in 
Germany as at home to make anything a success. 
I have repeatedly shown persons who have writ- 
ten to this consulate for information how they 
could do a large and paying business in provi- 
sions, but they all want te send their goods c. o. d. 
This can not be done. German merchants wish 
to see the article they are buying and also to have 
three months' credit. The local trader is honest, 
but he must have time or he can not do business. 

The poorer people in Thuringia live almost ex- 
clusively on potatoes, black bread, and beer. We 
take their dolls and china; they want our beef; 
why not let them have it ? 



PERSONALS. 



THE late Major-General Henry W. Lawton, 
whose death in Manila last week is attributed to 
his reckless hahit of personally exposing himself 



One. 



Two. Three. 



Have you ever noted tbe evolution and progress of a 
great trunk line, lmw it hegins with one through train 
each day, then as its business increases it adds one more, 
and still another? It is an ascending course in numerals 
— one, two, three Each figure represents a notch of 
progress ; each indicates the high-water mark of success. 
Three through tr.iing each way daily is a distinguishing 
mark o( success f r any railway. 

Such haa been the success of the famous " Nickel Plate 
Route." It begin with one train ; the popularity of this 
demanded another. And still the people increased their 
patronage until a third trim was imperative. And now 
across I tie rich plains of Illinois. Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, from Chicago to Buffalo, aye, to 
New York and Huston, three swift and elegantly ap- 
pointed trains pass each way daily over the finely graded 
ro idw.iy of the Nickel Plate Route, each carrying a large 
contingent of happy travelers. That is the moral of the 
story. Remember the significance of One, Two, Three. 



at the head of his troops, was born in Ohio in 1843. 
He was but a little over eighteen years old when 
his first commission was given to him, and his 
first hard fighting was,at the battle of Shiloh, in 
1862 ; at Corinth and Iuka, his regiment lost so 
severely that he obtained his captaincy just after 
his nineteenth birthday. 

" It was a lovely day in June, 1862, that my com- 
mission of captain was handed me," said Lawton, 
long afterward in Arizona, relating the incident 
to a comrade. "I had been commanding my com- 
pany for some time, and I knew I would receive 
the formal promotion, for my immediate supe- 
riors had all indorsed ine in the most favorable 
terms. But I had not the formal warrant to as- 
sume the rank. When it was handed to me I 
would not have changed places with king or 
kaiser. I was nineteen years old, and, tho my 
upper lip was as bare as a girl's, I was a captain 
in a fighting regiment. It ww then that I felt 
that if I had a * vocation ' for anything upon earth 
it was the life of a soldier. Then and there I de- 
termined to make the service of my country my 
life's work." 

Lawton took active part in several Indian cam- 
paigns, and distinguished himself last year in 
Cuba by taking El Caney. He went to the Philip- 
pines last January. 

General Lawton was a very striking man in his 
personality. He was six feet three inches 
height, and weighed 210 pounds. His phenomenal 
strength and activity, his abnormal endurance, 
and his utter fearlessness made him a natural 
leader of men, and one always eagerly followed. 
Had he lived he would have been appointed 
brigadier-general in the regular army in the next 
week or two, to fill the vacancy caused by General 
Shafter's retirement. 



One of the most striking and romantic figures 
in England to-day is Prince Peter Kropotkin. The 
scion of a princely family older than that of the 
Cxar himself, he renounced bis wealth and position 
in order that he might devote his life to the cause of 
the poor and downtrodden. Brought up in an at 
mosphere intensely conservative, he is to-day a 
radical of radicals, openly espousing and constant 
ly preaching the doctrines of Anarchist commu- 
nism. He is much more than a revolutionist, how 
ever. He is universally recognized as one of the 
foremost living scientists, and is the regular scien- 
tific correspondent of The Nineteenth Century. 
His recent articles in The Atlantic Monthly have 
beed issued in book form under the title "The 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist," and are attracting 
wide attention. 

The Emperor William, it seems, takes the keen- 
est interest in the caricatures of himself which 
appear in the English comic journals. These were 
very plentiful during the period of the famous tel 
egram which his Majesty sent to President Kru- 
ger, and it was his habit, when sitting with his 
family in the evening, to amuse himself by look- 
ing over The Punch cartoons. He would laugh at 
the caricature of himself until the tears ran down 
his cheeks. A lady who has an intimate acquain- 
tance with the imperial household says that the 
Emperor entertains the deepest affection for his 
royal grandmother ; indeed, the Queen is the one 
monarch of *vhom Emperor William stands inawe. 
A good thing, too. 

The late Lady Salisbury had been ill since the 
beginning of 1297. In that year her health became 
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Growing Children 

When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 
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so precarious that she was unable to take any ac- 
tive part in the diamond jubilee festivities with 
which her husband, as chief minister of state, was 
so closely concerned. Retiring from London, she 
spent much of her time at Hatfield, driving in her 
donkey-chair through the old gai densand avenues, 
and few scenes were more touching than that of 
the Prime Minister, whenever he could snatch an 
hour from the cares of state, walking by her side, 
and devoting himself to her welfare. Lady Salis- 
bury was the most devoted, the most cheering, 
the most supporting of wives. Her physical vig- 
or (says the writer of a character sketch in the 
Manchester Guardian) was positively infectious. 
Her unconquerable spirits and almost boisterous 
merriment kept Lord Salisbury alive and happy 
and in working order, when if left to himself he 
would have sunk into a melancholy recluse. As a 
mother, too, Lady Salisbury excelled. Her meth- 
od of education was rough-and-ready— great lib- 
erty and little coddling— all built on a deep and 
Arm basis of religious teaching. 



It is not often that a man rises from the grocery 
to the peerage, but this honor has been won by 
Lord Strathcona. Strathcona, or rather Donald 
Smith, for that was his name, started life as errand- 
boy in an obscure Scotch town. When a young 
man be went to New York, and thence to Canada, 
where he was engaged by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, then the biggest and richest corporation in 
North America. Young Smith grew up with Can- 
ada and the Hudson Bay Company. He lived the 
rough, strenuous life of the frontiersman, with his 
rifle ever at hand. He knew the Indians and their 
character, and developed into such a good trader 
that the company gave him charge of its far fron- 
tier posts, where Indians and pelts were numer- 
ous. 

Young Smith acquired a comprehensive and 
valuable knowledge of Canada, its vast resources 
and its possibilities, in this service, knowledge that 
was to help make him a millionaire in the years to 
come. His promotion by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany was slow but sure. Ultimately he came to 
be the chief executive of the company, and he was, 
I believe, its last resident governor, with plenipo- 
tentiary powers. It was Lord Strathcona who, 
more than any other man, saw the value of a trans- 
continental line as a developer of Canada's great 
natural resources, and it was he who pushed the 
enterprise and stood by it in its darkest days. 

The following story is told of Admiral Dewey's 
bride: "Some years ago, Mrs. Hazen, with her 
mother and father, had occasion to visit Baxter 
Springs, Kan., and stayed at the hotel there. One 
night *' it came on to blow," and the old residents, 
seeing the peculiar black clouds, began to fear a 
tornado. Many sought shelter in cellars. About 
nine o'clock the storm broke with extreme vio- 
lence, and altho it did not prove to be a genu- 
ine twister, much of the country around Baxter 
was laid waste. In the town a church and several 
other buildings were unroofed. In the Hotel 
Bateman all was confusion and alarm. The wom- 
en wept and prayed. At the height of the storm 
General Hazen was in his room and Mrs. Hazen 
was in the parlor. Suddenly the window of the 
General's room blew in, and the General, thinking 
that half the house had blown away, attempted to 
open the door leading into the parlor to go to his 
wife's assistance. But the pressure of the wind 
against the door was so great that ho could not 
budge it. The walls began to tremble, and in this 
extremity the General called for help. At this 
moment the sound of music was heard coming 
from the parlor, and the half-distracted guests, 
who came tumbling downstairs, were amazed to 
see Mrs. Hazen seated at the piano playing a spir- 
ited quickstep. The sight of the girlish figure at 
the piano playing away with a smiling face, and 
the air of happy indifference to danger soon re- 
stored courage to the other guests. Throughout 
the storm the brave little woman kept up the spir- 
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its of the guests by rendering a variety of gay and 
inspiring music. Landlord Ruddy declares that 
it was a performance worthy to rank with Admi- 
ral Dewey's daring entrance into Manila Bay. 



PRETORIA, as everybody knows, is named after 
Pretorius, one of the celebrated Boer triumvirate 
of the past. He was said to belong to the same 
family as a Dr. Pretorius, who in the early years 
of the Queen's married life was attached to the 
immediate service of the Prince Consort, and who 
in that capacity was present at all the functions of 
the court. The Court Circular of the time, after 
naming all the distinguished personages present, 
invariably concluded with the words "and Dr. 
Pretorius." At a banquet one evening at which 
Thackeray was present, after the toast of the 
Queen had been received with musical honors, the 
author of "Vanity Fair" was overheard quietly 
singing to himself the refrain : 

"Happy and glorious. 

Long to reign over us, 

Doctor Pretorius. 

God save the Qneen." 



That the boy King of Spain is a keen observer, 
and at the same time pretty much like other boys 
in one particular, appears from an anecdote of him 
related by a friend of bis French tutor, says the 
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Newcastle Chronicle. During one of the recent 
tremendously hot Madrid days the tutor dictated 
te his exalted pupil an exercise in which occurred 
the phrase, "She possessed in the highest degree 
the distinguished manners and the grace of speech 
innate in royal princesses." "The man who wrote 
that," remarked the King, "never lived at court ; 
that's certain." "What makes you think so ? " de- 
manded the astonished tutor. "Why, just look," 
returned the King; "look at these royal prin- 
cesses ; look at their distinguished manners 1 " 
pointing to his two sisters, who happened to be in 
the room. Maria de las Mercedes lay sprawling 
over a table, looking sleepy and intolerably over- 
heated. Maria Teresa maintained a more ladyl ike 
attitude, but was industriously scratching her 
head with her left hand, apparently embarrassed 
by a problem in French orthography. Alfonso 
pinched the arm of his elder sister, and pulled the 
hair of the younger. "Oh, you horrid boy ! " they 
both exclaimed. "There's your grace of speech," 
commented his Majesty, with a roguish glance at 
his teacher. 

BtRD S. Coler, comptroller of the city of New 
York, may succeed Robert A. Van Wyck as mayor 
of Greater New York, and has within a year be- 
come a gubernatorial possibility in the Empire 
State. He is still a young man — somewhat over 
thirty— and is reserved, modest, but wonderfully 
forceful in his quiet way. The amalgamation of 
the five boroughs when he took office presented a 
perplexing financial problem, but it gave to Mr. 
Coler an opportunity which he has managed in a 
masterful manner. He has taken the initiative in 
a series of reforms which have saved millions of 
dollars for New York. He has been the watchdog 
of the treasury, and scarcely a week passes but 
from his office comes an exposure of some attempt 
to defraud the city. It was his hand which inter- 
posed when a combination of politicians attempted 
to foist upon the city the bi-partiian Ramapo 
fraud, which would have grabbed $5,000,000 a year 
for forty years. 

Colonel Sir F. Winoate and Major Watson 
who have arrived at Cairo from Omdurman, ha.ve 
(says The Daily News correspondent) given some 
interesting and graphic accounts of the pursuit and 
death of the Khalifa. The Khalifa met his death 
in a really heroic manner, and eye-witnesses, tbo 
thoroughly despising the man, admit that his end 
was indeed pathetic. He was in the thick of the 
fight, and when he discovered that ail hopes of sue 
cess were vain, he dismounted, and ordered all his 
Emirs to do likewise and rally round him. He then 
sat down on his sheepskin with his Emirs around 
him. He placed his bodyguard in front, and they 
were all killed to a man. The Khalifa was shot 
through the head, heart, arm, and leg, as (adds the 
correspondent) his jibbeh, which Major Watson 
showed to me, testifies. He was afterward buried 
close to where he fell by his own people, under 
Colonel Wingate's supervision, and thus ended 
the career of a man whom thousands worshiped 
in their ignorance. With his death it is to be 
hoped that the total collapse of Mahdism has been 
brought about. 
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A Poster-Girl. — "Why do you call her a poster- 
girl?" "She's stuck up."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Learned by Experience.— DAUGHTER : "What 
is the dead-letter office, mamma ? " 
Mamma: "Your father's pocket."— Brooklyn 

Life. 



"We're in a pickle, now," said a man in a 
crowd. "A regular jam," said another. "Heaven 
preserve us," exclaimed an old lady.— Calumbus 
State Journal. 

A Father's Will.— She : "I trust, Jack, our 
marriage will not be against your father's will." 

Jack : "I'm sure, I hope not ; it would be mighty 
hard for us if be should change it."— Brooklyn Life. 



The Spaniards can Testify.— "Dewey believes 
in short engagements," remarked Mrs. Snaggs. 
"Yes, the Spaniards who were at Manila last year 
can testify to that."— Pittsburg- Chronicle- Tele- 
graph. 

A South African Conversation : Trooper (to 
Highlander in full uniform): "Sandy, are you 
cold with the kilt ? " 

Sandy: "Na, mon, but I'm nigh kilt wi' the 
cauld."— Collier's Weekly. 

The Way of the Schemer.— DE Faque: "If I 
could get someone to invest a thousand in that 
scheme of mine, I could make some money." 

Crawford: "How much could you make?" 

De Faque: "Why, a thousand."— Lift. 



Be Got a Relic.— "And did you shake hands 
with Dewey when you were in New York attend- 
ing the reception to him?" "No, but I succeeded 
in buying a rose that is warranted to have been 
run over by his carriage."— Chicago Times-Herald. 



The Piano Was Going.— "I never thought the 
time would ever come when I should be delighted 
to hear that piano going," remarked Fogg, as the 
"instrument " in the next house was being carried 
down the stairs to the furniture wagon.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Juvenile Logic— Boy: "You are going to fight 
against the English, aren't you, Captain Brown ? " 

Captain Brown( indignantly): "Fight the Eng- 
lish ? What on earth put that into your head ? " 

BOV: "Why, daddy said you were a horrid 
Boer ! "—Punch. 

Not Surprising.— Uncle Amos: "They say the 
young minister is going in for the higher criti- 
cism." 

Uncle Reuben: "I don't wonder at it. They're 
only payin' him six hundred a year fer the other 
kind."— Puck. 

In Old Missouri.— Mrs. Goodwin: "Here's a 
quarter, poor man. But tell me, pray, whatever 
brought you to this miserable state ?" 

Dusty Rhoades : "Me autermobeel, ma'am. I 
was tourin' t'rough Iowa, an' I axerdently stray 'd 
across de line, seel"— Exchange. 



Over-Exertion of Brain or Body 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action. 



HEART DISEASE 

Some Facts Regarding the Rapid Increase 
of Heart Trouble. 

Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, is 
certainly increasing and while this may be largely 
due to the excitement and worry of American busi- 
ness life, it Is more often the result of weak stomachs, 
of |>oor digestion. 

Real organic disease is Incurable ; but not one 
case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and poor 
digestion is because both organs are controlled by 
the same great nerves, the Syinpathic and Pneumo- 
gastric. 

In another way. also the heart is affected by the 
form of poor digestion which causes gas and fermen- 
tation from half digested food. There is a feeling of 
oppression and heaviness in the chest caused by 

f treasure of the distended stomach on the heart and 
ungs, interfering with their action ; hence arises 
palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making it 
thin and watery, which irritates and weakens the 
heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart trouble is to 
improve the digestion and to insure the prompt 
assimilation of rood. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals of 
some safe, pleasant, and effective digestive prepara- 
tion, like Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be 
found at most drug stores, and which contain valu- 
able, harmless, digestive elements in a pleasant, 
convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular persistent use of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets at meal time will cure 
any form of stomach trouble except cancer of the 
stomach. 

Full sized package of these tabletssold by druggists 
at 50 cents. Little book on stomach troubles mailed 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co. , Marshall, Mich. 



Peter Moller's 
Cod Liver Oil 

now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 

Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 

Moller's Oil always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ret. 

Schleffelin & Co., New York. 



To Troublous Stomachs. 

To prove that Kremer's Dys- 
pepsia Powder is the most meri- 
torious remedy for all forms of dys- 
pepsia, I will send a lar;-;e box for 
a, sc. postage, the price (50c.) to be 
sent only in case yo.i are benefited 
after a week's trie!. Otherwise 
return powder by mail. 

J. A. Hishy, Newburph, N". 
Y., writes: "It did me moregocJ 
than anything ebe I have ever 
, taken." So say hundreds. 
Mention this paper. 
JOHN KREMER, Druffgist, 438 7th Ave., N. Y. 




Improved Breathing Tube 

Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 
diseases, also A for strength- 

ening voice. H HdBU Sent post- 

paid for f 1.26 ^^Wm| PV| lnclud ing 
thebestwork ^» ever pub- 

lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Or. 
Patchen. Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to 
O. HYGIENIC SUFPlVir CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Other Court. — She: "I suppose you were 
presented at court while in London ? " 

HE : "Yes, twice, but I was acquitted both 
times."— Chicago Newt. 

Trouble Ahead.— Mrs. W.: "Did your stenog- 
rapher address those "At Home " cards of mine to 
the list I gave you ?" "Yes, but she made a slight 
error. She sent them to a list of our creditors."— 

Life. i 

Slow and Safe.— "You are too leisurely for this 
office. I advise you to go into some other busi- 
ness." "What kind of business." "Well, you 
might hunt a job to unload dynamite."— Chicago 
Record. 

Appearances were Misleading.— Magistrate 
"Prisoner, are you married ?" 

" No, yer worship ; those scratches on my face 
came from stumbling over a barbed wire fence In 
the dark." 



He Got Invitations.—" ' Do you find people 
generally pretty civil?' asked a life insurance 
agent of a bill collector. 'Oh, yes, indeed,' an- 
swered the latter. 'They nearly always ask me 
to call again.' " 

An Important Distinction.— Mr. Crimson- 
beak: "Longfellow said that in this world a man 
must either be anvil or hammer." 

Mrs. Crimsonbeak : "Oh, I don't know. How 
about the bellows?"— Yonhers Statesman. 

A Necessary Precaution.— "Ma," said a news- 
paper man's son, "I know why editors call them- 
selves 'we,'" "Why?" "So's the man that 
doesn't like the article will think there are too 
many people for him to tackle."— Tit-Bits. 



His Excuse. — "Listen to reason, m' dear,"he ex- 
plained, "lishen to reason. I wash — hie — held up 
on m'— hie— way home." "Held up! "she angrily 
exclaimed, "I don't doubt it ! If you hadn't been 
held up or carried you wouldn't be here even 
now."— Chicago Times-Herald. 

A Misunderstanding.— Sportsman (to Snob- 
son, who hasn't brought down a single bird all 
day) : "Do you know Lord Peckham ? " 

SNOBSON : "Oh, dear, yes. I've often shot at his 
house." 

Sportsman: "Ever hit it ?"— Tit-Bits. 

Impenetrable. — O'RELL : "A Soldier was saved 
by a bullet tlr'king something he had in an inside 
pocket. Guess what it was ? " 

Luke: "His girl's picture or a pack of cards." 

o'Rell: "Neither! It was a paper containing a 
New York murder mystery." 

LUKE: "How could that stop a bullet?" 

O'Rell: "Why, nothing could penetrate it."— 
Chicago News. 

Honesty Exemplified.— "I am glad there are 
a few honest people left. Two years ago I sent a 
boy around the corner to buy a postal card. I 
have never seen the boy to this day." "You don't 
call that boy honest?" "Yes, sir ! This morning 
I received a postal with this on the back : 'Dear 
Sir : Here is your postal. I started in business 
with the penny yon gave me and have prospered. 
Thanks.'"— Chicago News. 



The Bishop's Arrival. — A grand wedding was 
being solemnised at St. Peter's, Eaton Square. 
On each side of the strip of carpet that extended 



Who Does Not Eat Bread ? 

No matter how varied may be the taste of earth's millions 
regarding food, there is one staple which is universally 
used, and that is bread. To be sure there are many kinds 
of bread beside the good and tlic bid, but it all essentially 
comes under the general classification of bread. In view 
therefore of the universality ol its use it is a little uncom- 
plimentary to our progress in other directions that in the 
effort to produce a beautiful white flour we have been 
throwing away the very properties of the wheat kernel 
roost essential to nutrition : choosing as it were the pallor 
of the invalid rather than the ruddy glow of health. 

The most perfect bread to-day is made from (lour of the 
whole wheat, which is the s-ecial mission and output of 
The Franklin Mills Co., at Lockport, N. Y. Write them 
for their pamphlet on this subject. 



A Double Fabric 

always produces a more healthy warmth than 
any other texture, and a ventilated garment is 
desirable for persons of sedentary occupations, 
as well as for those who take violent exercise. 

Kotedsilk 

is a double fabric; pure silk knitted on the finest 
cotton, and its peculiar construction permits of that 
ventilation without which there can be no health. 




ON BVERT GARMENT 



KOTEDSILK 



ON BVBSY GARMENT [ 



1 KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO., MlLLBURY, MASS. 
76 Leonard Street, New York City, and All Leading- Stores 
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from the church door to the curb was a crowd of 
well-dressed people watching the guests arrive. 
In the wake of a procession of equipages of the 
most aristocratic and well-appointed character 
came a four-wheeled cab, dingy and disreputable 
beyond belief. 

"Here ! here ! " shouted the policeman in charge, 
"you can't stop here! We're waiting for the 
Bishop of " 

The cabman regarded the officer with a triumph- 
ant leer, as he climbed down from his seat and 
threw a ragged blanket over his skeleton steed. 

"It's all right, guv'nor," he said ; "I've got the 
old buffer inside ! "—London Spare Moments. 



The Military Obsession.— Superintendent : 
"Yes, and where did John the Baptist live ?" 
SCHOLAR : "In the desert." 

Superintendent: "Quite righ: ! And what do 
we call people who live in the desert ? " 
Scholar: "Deserters."— Brooklyn Life. 

Not so Serious as It Looked.-" What is this ? " 
exclaimed the rural editor, " ' A golden head and 
eight ribs were found on the fair grounds last 
night.' Is this a mysterious tragedy?" "No, 
sir," responded the item-writer, "they belonged to 
a red parasol one of the girls waved at the prize 
bull."— Chicago News. 

Happy Suburbanites.— Mr. CmMANN : "To 
save my neck, I can't understand why the crowds 
at the ferries always have such a happy look." 

MR. Suburb : "Its simple enough. After the 
day's work in the city, we're always glad to get 
out of it; and after eight or ten hours in the 
countrv, we're always glad to get back."— New 
York Weekly. 

The Weather Bureau.— FUDDT: "You never 
can tell anything about the weather. At the time 
of the flood, you know, it rained forty days and 
forty nights." 

Duddy : "Yes ; and I'll bet if there had been a 
weather bureau in existence at that time it wouid 
have prophesied fair weather, or at least clearing, 
every morning."— Boston Transcript. 



A Satisfaction.— "What are you going to do 
for amusement to-day?" "I think," answered the 
hero, "that I'll go to a dime museum and see the 



TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Rromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. £. W. Grove's signa- 
ture is on each. box. 25c. 



Easy to Understand Why 

The Jackson Ventilating Grate X 

Is the Most Popular Heating Apparatus. Z 




It burn* a mtnfrmim 
amount of fiu-1 and k' v * h 
out a iMHaiinutn amount ef 
pure, warriitHl ntr. ltmcii- 
tl biting* fai'lhtitx niHbc it 
unntvviwrtrj to * |M-n dix-rn 
and window a In urd»-r to 
obta ( n frtfh Mir. The Von- 
tll'itmfr Urate hurna either 
coal, wcMid, or ga», and can 
be fitted in any ordinary 
flronUee. Write atoncefor 
llluMtrated, d* wrrlptlve rat- 
ip " 1>." and learn of 
this diftiit' tly ue« prtnei- 

Cle In method* of bonne 
eating*. 



Collar Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN WITH EVERY 



KREMENTZ 
Oqe-Pleoe Cellar loitoi 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint 

You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. Best for Ladles' Shirt- Waists and Children's 
Dresses. The Story of a Collar Button gives all 
particulars. Postal as for It. All jewelers sell Krementa 

buttons. 

KREMENTZ & CO., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 



GENTLEMEN HUNTING 

A Beautiful and Useful Present for a Lady Will Plod 

THE AUGUSTA-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWL 

an appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with ft- inch fringe, at Beth* 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool in rich light preen, delicate pink, re- 
cherche red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and registered for 97*50. 

THE SUSACUAC WEAVINO CO. 

No. ts Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 

Host Parable and Heeoratlve. Suitable for all bulldlnm 

Numeroun designs. S<»<1 /or Cara/ou"*- 

H. 8. NORTHROP, 82 Cherry Street. New York 
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armless phenomenon." "I didn't know you were 
interested in curiosities of that kind." " I wasn't 
formerly. But it will be a great satisfaction to 
meet somebody who I'm dead sure isn't going to 
shake hands with me."— Washington Star. 



A Deaf Caddie.— Caddie: "Lemme carry 
yer clubs, boss. I kin be ez blind and ez deaf as 
er post ! " 

Golfer: "I don't consider that any particular 
recommendation !" 

Caddie: "Not if yer playin' wid yer chum er 
yermudder-in-law ; but w'en yer playin' wid yer 
girt it pays ter hev er caddie wot knows his biz ! " 
—Puck. 



Tho Escape Was on Their Side.—" Now, 
Morton," said one of the party who had gone deep 
into the Maine woods in search of adventure, "we 
know you've been a famous hunter, and we want 
to hear about some of the narrow escapes you've 
had from bears and so on." "Young man," said 
the old guide, with dignity, "if there's been any 
narrer escapes, the bears and other fierce critters 
had 'em, not me ! "—Boston Christian Register. 



The Wrong Moral.— Sunday-School Super- 
intendent (pointing a moral): "Yes, scholars, 
the great thing is to know one's duty and then do 
it. Admiral Dewey knew his duty when he en- 
tered Manila Bay and saw the Spanish ships, and 
the world has seen how nobly he performed it. 
Now, children, what is our duty in this bright 
holiday season ? How may we emulate the great 
admiral? What should we do when we see about 
ns the poor, the sick, and the suffering ? " 

Small-hoy Class (in concert): "Lick 'em!"— 
Exchange. 



Current Events. 



Monday, December iS. 

— The Itritish War Office decides to send Gen. 
Lord Roberts and General Kitchener to com- 
mand the forces in South Africa. 

—In the Senate, Mr. Tillmann and Mr. Bacon 
introduce resolutions declaring that the United 
States should withdraw from the Philippines and 
aid the natives to establish an independent govern- 
ment. 

—In the House, the currency bill is passed by 
a vote of 190 to 150. 

—Secretary Gage decides to increase govern- 
ment deposit* in national banks by $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000. 

—There takes place a small panic on Wall 
Street; stocks decline heavily : the Produce Ex- 
change Trust Company and Henry Allen & Co. 
fail. 

—Bernard Quarltch, the famous bibliophile, 
dies in London. 

Tuesday, December /o. 

— The call for volunteers in South Africa 
brings forth a remarkable patriotic outburst 
throughout Great Britain ; great numbers of vol- 
unteers offer themselves, including several noble- 
men. 

— Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton Is killed by a 

Filipino sharpshooter, while attacking San Mateo, 
in Luzon. 

—In the House, Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, 
speaks in defense of the President's policy in the 
Philippines. 

— The Ohio Supreme Court decides to dismiss the 
bribery case of Attorney-General Monnett against 
the Standard Oil Company, on the ground that 
the information submitted does not connect the 
company with the alleged attempt at bribery. 

Wednesday, December 20. 

—Gen, Lord Roberts arrives in London from 
Ireland, preparatory to his voyage to the Cape. 
— Paul Deroulede is sentenced to two years' 



imprisonment by the French High Court for con- 
spiracy. 

—Tributes to the memory of Major-General 
Lawton are paid by the President, Secretary 
Root, Admiral Dewey, General Miles, etc.; his 
body is temporarily placed in a vault in the El 
Paco cemetery. 

—The funeral of Lieut. T. M. Brumby takes 
place at Atlanta, and his body is laid beneath the 
soil of his native State. 

—The convention of the American Federation 
of Labor ends a nine days' session at Detroit, and 
reelects Samuel Gompers president. 

Thursday, December 21. 

—A message from General Methuen at Modder 
River shows that the British general's lines of com- 
munication are still Intact ; General White sends 
word that Ladysmltli can hold out. 

— Slajor-General Wood arrives in Havana, and. 
amid much enthusiasm, assumes his duties as gov- 
ernor of the island. 

—The Globe National Bank of Boston fails, 
and Controller Dawes appoints a temporary re- 
ceiver. 

—The New York Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 

Church extends a unanimous call to the Rev. 
George T. Perves, of Princeton. 

—Jean I.amoureux, the celebrated musical con- 
ductor, dies at Paris. 

Friday, Dect mber 2i. 

— Seven British soldiers are killed and fourteen 
wounded in a sortie from Ladysniith ; more 
troops arrive in South Africa. 

— The Duke of Westminster dies in London 
after a brief illness from pneumonia. 

— A farewell banquet isgiven to General Brooke 
in Havana; General Wood enters upon his office 
as governor of Cuba. 

—A great mass of rock at Amalfi, on the Gulf 
of Salerno, in Italy, falls into the sea, carrying 
with it two hotels, a monastery, and several villas, 
and resulting in heavy loss of life, 

— Dwlght t,. Moody, the famous evangelist, 
dies at East Northfield, Mass. 

Saturday, Decembii' 23. 

—Gen. Lord Roberts sails from Southampton 
for South Africa j the American hospital ship 
Maine sails from Ljondon for the Cape. 

— Agnlnaldo is ki the mountains to the south of 
Luzon Island; his Wife and child are both dead, 
owing to hardships encountered in their flight. 

—The annual report of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, showing the work done in Alaska and 
Puerto Rico, is made public. 

— Forty men lose their lives in a mining explo- 
sion near Brownsville, Penn. 

— Charles H. Cole, former president of the failed 
Globe National Bank of Boston, is arrested in 
California. 

Sunday, December 24. 

— Buller's force retires toChieveley camp ; Gen. 
Lord Kitchener arrives at Malta on his way to 
South Africa. 

— The Pope performs the ceremony of open- 
ing of the Holy Door at St. Peter's in Rome. 

—The British steamship Ariosto is stranded 
near Hatteras, N, C. Twenty-one of the crew 
lose their lives in an attempt to reach shore. 

—The report of Counsel Moss to the Mazet com- 
mittee, arraigning Tammany Hall, Is made pub- 
lic. 



ONE* HUNDRED 

copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Nowash- 
• ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 

lawton & CO., SS^.KiU 




DO YOU CET THEM? 



Two of the mowt popular magazine*, containing 
tho heat atones and matters of public interest. 



McCLURE'S and 
COSMOPOLITAN 



Both for $1.80 



ONE 
YEAR 

Regular Price, S2.00 

Almost any periodical pub- | Catalogue of 3600 FDrr 
Ushed at special club discount*!. | publication* r It t w 

International Subscription Agency, Box B, Penn Ysn.N.Y. 



"First-Class R&ilro&d Stocks 

and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. . . 

Emmens, Strong & Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Money w 



nd saver. 
Print your own 
_ cards, circular, 

UTa IrOI* book, news- 
l l i nin pl paper, with our 
85 or $18 printing press. Type set- 
ting easy, printed rules sent. For 
man or boy. Send for catalogue, 
presses, type, paper, to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., Merlden, Conn. 



WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western ( and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., - New York-Chicago 



THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 



Oriental parties lenve New York Fel>- 
ruary 17 and April 18. Escorted tours 
to all parts of the world. lnde]jendeut 
steamship and railway tickets. Special 
inducements to clubs and societies. 
Illustrated Itineraries free. 

CRAWFORD It FLOYD 

0OM110 Tremont Uuildiiik-, Boston . 280 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New York city ; 1011 chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
621 Marquette BuildiuK. Chicago. 



THE ORIENT 
PARIS 
and 
PA88ION 
PLAY 



EUROPEAN TOURS. 

19th % ear. Select putties. Itrnis reasonable 
Conducted by Da. * Mas. H. S. PAINE, Glens 
Kails. N- Y. 



SUPERIOR CLASSICAL MASTER 

and a GYMNASIUM DIRECTOR 

wanted September, 1000, for a high-grade school for boys 
in vicinity of New York. Liberal salary. 



DEAN, Room 13, 38 Park 



Address 
<ow. New York. 



T"? PRATT TEACHERS' AGENCY 

70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and f amilieR. 
Advises parents about schools. W m. O. Pratt, Mar. 
Mention The LlTEaASY DlCKST. 



mwroTrDii a college and sbmi- 
WCalCltllf NARY FOR WOMEN. 

Coarse ot study famished on application. 

Miss Leila 8. McK.ee. Ph.D., President. 
Mention THE Utkhaky PniKST. Oxford, Ohio. 



DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS tSS&SJgk 

of others l>y rcadlna the facial expressions. Defective speech 
cured. Address WaHHKN SCHOOL OF AKTICILATIOK AN1> 
EXl'RESSh IN ItKADlNG. 124 Fast 2»th Street. New York City. 



■X I I B O Sample and Circulars free 
IVLInd H. H. Ballard, 327, Plttefleld " 
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Mandolins HOWARD' Guitars 

At All First-Class Music Stores. From 57 60 Up. 

The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 
,-ubMsiieil sella all about them, and (riven reasons 
, l'or their point* Ol superiority. It contains 80 large 
^nageM. HmJI Illustrated; show* net prices, and Is 
■■on i FREE to all who write and ask for it. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
167 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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A GOD-SEND TO ALL HUMANITY 

Invention of an Ohioan that Guarantees to Every User Perfect Health, Strength, and Beauty by 
Nature's Method, and Cures, Without Drugs, All Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, La Grippe, 
Neuralgia, Kidney Troubles, Piles, Weakness, and the Most Obstinate Diseases. 

Those Who Have Used It Declare It To Be the Most Remarkable lnvigorant Ever 

Produced for Man, Woman, or Child. 



A genius of Cincinnati, O., has placed on the mar- 
ket a Bath Cabinet that is of great interest to the 
public, not only to the sick and debilitated, but also 
those enjoying health. 

It is a sealed compartment, in which one comfort- 
ably rests on a chair, and with only the head outside, 
may have all the invigorating, cleansing, and purify- 
ing effects of the most luxurious Turkish bath, hot 
vapor or medicated vapor baths at home for 3 cents 
each, with no possibility of taking cold or in any way 
weakening the system. 

A well-known physician of Topeka, Kan., E. L. 
Eaton, M.D., gave up his practice to sell these Bath 
Cabinets, feeling that they were all his patients needed 
to get well and keep well, as they cured the most 
obsi inate diseases often when his medicine failed, and 
we understand he hasalreadv sold overOOO. Another 

Bhysician of Chicago, Dr. John C. Wright, followed 
t. Eaton's example, moved West and devotes his 
entire time to selling these Cabinets. Many others 
are doing likewise. 

Hundreds of remarkable letters have been written 
the inventors from those who have used the Cabinet, 
some of which, referring to 

Rheumatism, La drlppe and Kidney Troubles, 

will be interesting to those who suffer from these 
dread maladies. 

Mrs. 8usaa Gleger. Welch, Miss., writes: "This 
Cabinet was certainly a Oodseud to me. Has done 
more g K>d than three doctors Had sciatic rheuma- 
tism for years: could hardly move except on crutches. 
Received relief the very first time I used it, and in one 
week threw my crutches away and am today a well 
woman, doing ray own housework." 

O. M. Lafferty, Covington, Ky., writes: "Was com- 

?elled to quit business a year ago, being prostrated 
y rheumatism. When your Cabinet came two weeks' 
use of ltentirely cured me, and have never had a pain i 
since. My doctor was much astonished and will 
recommend them." 

Mrs. 8. S.Noteman, Hood River, Ore., writes: "That ; 
her neighbor used the Cabinet for a severe case of La 
Qrippe and cured herself entirely in two days. An- 
other neighbor cured eczema of many years' standing 
and her little girl of measles." 

A. B. Strickland, Bloomington, Idaho, writes : 
"Thai this remarkable Cabinet did him more good in 
two weeks than two years' doctoring, and entirely 
cured him of catarrh, gravel, kidney trouble and 
dropsy, with which he had long been afflicted." 

Thin Cabinet certainly has a wonderful power to 
eliminate uric acid aud thepoisons from the system. 

A prominent citizen of Clarence, N. Y , J. J. Stelt- 
recht. testifies that medicines did him no good, that 
he had long been afflicted with kidney troubles and 
this Cabinet cured and restored him to perfect health. 

Hundreds of others write praising this Cabinet, anil 
there seems to be no doubt but that the long sought 
for means of curing Rheumatism, L« Grippe, Bright's 
Disease. Dropsy anil all Kidney and UrinaryAffections 
has been found. The 

Well-known Christian Minister 

of Una, S. C, Rev. R. E. Peele, highly recommends 
this Cabinet, as also do Mrs. Hendricks. Prin. of 
Vassar College, Congressman John J. Lentz John T. 
Brown, editor of the Christian Guide ; J. H. Errett. 
editor of the Christian Standard, many lawyers, phy- 
sicians, ministers and hundreds of other influential 
people. 

Reduces Obesity. 

It is important to know hat the inventor guarantees 
that obesity will be reduced five pounds per week if 
these hot vapor baths are taken regularly. Scientific 
reasons are brought out in a very instructive little 
book Issued by the makers. 

Another providential blessing is the fact that this 
Cabinet is the grandest remedy in the world for pre- 
venting and curing 

Woman's Troubles. 

A lady in Thurman, Pa., Mrs. Anna Wood rum, 
suffered for sixteen years with nervousness, weak, 
ness. kidney and woman's troubles She writes that 
medicines failed to benefit her, and the Cabinet bath 
performed a marvelous cure In her case, and she has 
already sold over three dozen to her friends. 

Mrs. L. Coen. of Maysville, Mo., testifies that she 
suffered for years with headaches, backaches and 
menstrual pains, and was entirely cured by this 
Cabinet. 

By its soothing effect upon the nerves and brain it 
cures 



Sleeplessness. 

A prominent lady of Wichita, Kan., Mrs. Dora Cross, 
was cured of sleeplessness immediately after using 
the Cabinet. 

To Cure Blood and Skin Diseases, 

the Cabinet bath is unquestionably the best thing In 
the world. If people, instead of Ailing their systems 
with more poisons by taking drugs and nostrums, 
would get into a vapor Bath Cabinet and sweat out 
these poisons and assist nature to act, they would 
have a skin as clear and smooth as the most fastidious 
could desire. Vapor baths are the best blood and 
system purifiers known to the medical profession. 
Hundreds refer to their recovery from the most aggra- 
vating blood diseases. 

The Great Feature 

of this Bath Cabinet is that it gives a hot vapor bath 
that opens the millions of pores all over the body, 
stimulating the sweat glands and forcing out, by 
nature's method, all the impure Baits, acids and effete 
matter which, if retained, overwork the heart, kid- 
neys, liver, lungs, and cause disease, debility and 
sluggishness. A hot vapor bath instils new life from 
the very beginning, is perfectly safe and harmless, 
and, Indeed, it makes you feel ten years younger. 

It Is well known that whatever has a tendency to 
preserve health must 

Also Prevent Disease, 

and the writer was informed by l>r. McClure. one of 
the most prominent physicians in this country, that 




CABINET OPEN— Step la or out 

it people would use this Cabitet regularly at least 
once or twice a week there would be an end to epi- 
demics and contagions disease*, for smallpox. yfJlow 
fever, typhoid, scarlet fever. !n fact, all contagious 
diseases are unknown and cannot exist where the 
vapor bath is regularly practised. Vith the bath, if 
desired, is a 

Mead and Complexion Steamer 

Attachment in which the face and head are given the 
same treatment as the body. This produces the most 
wonderlul results, clears the skin, makes it as smooth 
and soft as velvet, removes pimples, blackheads, sores, 
skin eruptions, rough and scaly si In or diseased 
scalp and 

Cures Catarrh, Asthma and Bronchitis. 

L. B. Westbrook, Newton. !a., writes : "For forty 
five years I have had catarrh, asthma, rheumatism 
and kidney troubles. Drugs and doctors did me no 
good. The first vapor bath I took helped me. and 
fourteen days' use cured me entirel), and I am today 
a well man " Whatever 

Will Hasten Perspiration, 

every one knows, is beneficial Tmkish baths, mas- 
sage, hot drinks, stimulants, hot foot baths, are all 
known to be beneficial, but the best it these methods 
becomes crude and insignificant wnen compared to 
the convenient and marvelous curative power of the 
Cabinet Bath referred to above. TheCabraet Is known 
as the 



Square Quaker Folding Thermal 

Vapor Bath Cabinet, made only in Cincinnati, O. 
This Cabinet, we find, is durably and handsomely 
made, best material, is entered and vacated by a 
door which opens wide; the Cabinet, when closed, is 
air-tight, made of the best hygienic water-proof cloth, 
rubber lined, has a strong, rigid steel frame, which 
supports it from top to bottom. The Cabinet is large 
and roomy inside, and has top curtains at top to open 
for cooling off. Makers furnish a good alcohol stove 
with each Cabinet, also valuable recipes and formulas 
for medicated baths and ailments, as well as plain 
directions, so any one can use it just as soon as 
received. 

Another excellent feature is that it folds flat In one 
inch space and may be carried when traveling. 
Weighs but 10 pounds 

People don't need bathrooms, as this Cabinet may 
be used in any room. Thus, bathtubs have been dis- 
carded since the invention of this Cabinet, as it gives 
a far better bath for all cleansing purposes than soap 
and water. For the sick-room. Its advantages are 
at once apparent. The Cabinet is amply large enough 
for any person. There have been 

So-called Cabinets 

on the market, but they were unsatisfactory, for they 
had no door and no supporting frame, but simply a 
cheap affair to pull on and off over the head, like a 
skirt, subjecting the body to sudden and dangerous 
changes of temperature, or made with a so-called 
door— simply a slit or hole to crawl through; others 
were made with a bulky wooden frame, which the 
heat and steam within the Cabinet warped, cracked 
and caused to fall apart and soon became worthless. 

The Cabinet made by the Cincinnati firm is the 
only practical article of its kind and will last for 
yeirs. The makers guarantee it to be better, more 
convenient, more durable than others which sell for 
$12.00 or flri.OO. This Cabinet satisfies and delights 
every user, and the 

Makers Guarantee Results. 

They assert positively, and their statements are 
backed by a vast amount of testimony from persons 
of influence, that their Cabinet will cure nervous 
troubles and debility .clear the skin, purify the blood, 
cure rheumatism. (They offer (50 reward for a c«se 
that cannot be relieved.) Cures woman's troubles, 
la grippe, sleeplessness, obesity, neuralgia, headache, 
gout, sciatica, piles, dropsy, blood and skin disease, 
liver and kidney troubles. It will 

Cure a Hard Cold 

with one bath, and break up all symptoms of Is 
grippe, fevers, pneumonia, bronchitis, asthma, and Is 
really a household necessity. It is the most 

Cleansing and invigorating Bath 

known, and all those enjoying health should use it at 
least once or twice a week, but its great value lies in 
its marvelous power to draw out of the system the 
Impurities that cause disease, and for this reason is 
really a Godsend to all humanity. 

How To Get One. 

Readers who want to enjoy perfect health, prevent 
disease, or are afflicted, should have one of these 
remarcable Cabinets. The price is wonderfully 
low. space prevents a detailed description, but it will 
bear out the most exacting demand for durability and 
curative properties. Write to the World Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1018 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and ask them to send you their pamphlets and circu- 
lars describing this invention. The regular price of 
this Cabinet is $5. Head Steaming Attachment, if 
desired, $1 extra, and ft is indeed difficult to imagine 
where one could invest that amount of money in any- 
thing else that guarantees so much real genuine health, 
vigor and strength. 

Write today for full Information, or, better still, 
order a Cabinet. You won't be deceived or disappoint- 
ed, as the makers guarantee every Cabinet, ana will 
refund your money, after So days' use. if not just as 
represented. Tnev are reliable and responsible (capi- 
tal $100.000. ro) and fill all orders immediately upon 
receipt of remittance. 

Don't fall t« send for booklet, as it will prove very 
Interesting reading. 

This Cabinet Is a wonderful seller for agents, and 
the firm offers special inducements to good agents, 
both men and women— upon request. 
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[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: "Chess Editor, Literary 
Digest." 



Problem 440. 

A First-Prizer. 
By A. P. Mckenzie. 
Black— Seven Pieces. 
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White— Twelve Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 

Problem 441. 

Br P. Sxauk. 
Black— Pour Pieces. 
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White— Six Pieces. 

White rar tes in three moves. 

(.The London Chronicle, from which we take this 
problem, calls especial attention to it as a "per- 
fect piece of general Chess-strategy, and a fine 
example of the particular skill which Bohemian 
composers display in giving expression to their 
ideas of problems, remarkable for purity and sim- 
plicity of construction.") 

A Curious Problem. 

Br H. Hai.l. 

First Prise Brighton Society "One King" Prob- 
lem Tourney. 
WHITE (8 pieces) : K on Q sq ; Q on Q B 3 ; B on 
K 5 ; Kts on K a .ind 3 ; R on Q R sq ; Ps on Q a 
and 4 

BLACK (6 pieces) : Bs on Q B sq and Q B 6 ; R on 
Q B 3 ; Ps on K 3, K B 4, Q Kt s. 

Place the Black King so that White mates in two 
moves. 

Solution of Problems. 

No. 435. 

Kt-Q 4 Q x Kt ch R— K 5, mate 

1. a. 3. 

R (B 4)moves K x Q, must 

Kt— K 7 ch Kt x R, mate 

i. a. 3- 

R x Q K— Q, must 

Q xPch Kt— Kl 6, mate 

1. a. 3- 

R any other K x Q, must 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa,; C. R. Old- 
ham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the Rev, P. H. Johns- 



ton, Elizabeth City, N. C; P. S. Ferguson, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake 
land, Fla.; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; W. H. H. C. 
Canadian, Tex.; T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C; 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; R. E. Brigham, 
Schnylerville, N. Y.; R. L. Borger, Lake City, 
Fla.; Mrs. S. H.Wright, Tate. Ga.; the Rev. F.W. 
Reeder. Depauville, N. Y. 

Comments: "Superb"— M. W. H.; "Scbemeand 
theme would fcardly entitle it to first prise"— I. 
W. B.; "Comparatively easy "-C.R. O.; "A fairly 
well-conceived piece of work, but does not seem 
quite up to the mark for a first-prizer "— P. H. J. ; 
"Splendid, except the two-move variation "—P. 
S. F.; "Pretty"— M. M ; "A clever combination" 
—J. G. L. ; "An intricate, almost weird composi- 
tion. Very difficult to solve by method, but key 
so simple it will likely be struck by accident"— 
W. R. C; "Fine work "-A K.; "A variety of sur- 
prises "-W. H. H. C; "Difficult "-R. E. B. 

Dr.G. S. Henderson, Jackson, Mo., W. H. H. C, 
R. L. B., and Mrs. S. H. W. got 434. The Rev. F. 
W. R., and B. Moser, Malvern, la., solved 43a. 

The Kolisch Tournaments. 

The first tournament began on December 18. 
Twelve experts living in Austro-Hungary entered 
the lists. Several of them are Masters of world- 
wide reputation. The contestants are Albin, Ala- 
pin, Marco, Schlechter, Schwartz, Wolf, and 
Zinkl, of Vienna ; Popiel, of Bothnia ; Korto, of 
Prague ; Brody and Maroczy, of Budapest ; and 
Prock. 

Inter-Collegiate Chess. 

The Tournament between the representatives 
of American colleges is played every year dur- 
ing Christmas week. The list of players are as 
follows : 

Columbia— K. G. Falk, 1001 ; F. H. Sewall, 100a. 
Harvard— E. R. Perry, 1003 ; C. T. Rice, 1901. 
Yale— L. A. Cook, loot ; J. M. Morgan, 190a. 
Princeton— J. C. Henley, Jr.. 190a ; J. B. Hunt, 
190a. 

Pillsbury's "Nerve." 

Some one tells the following good story of Pills- 
bury's absolute coolness and self-possession in his 
blindfold exhibitions. "Pillsbury'sonly oversight 
during the entire session was the loss of a piece, 
which he thought was protected by one of his 
Pawns. When the player gathered it in Harry 
was a bit taken aback. ' Are you sure the posi- 
tion is correct?" he asked of the teller. 'Yes,' 
replied the latter, and added : ' It's a clear piece. ' 
Harry pulled himself together, then studied in- 
tently for a minute, and retorted calmly : ' It will 
be a clear piece when he get it.* Sure enough, in 
a couple of more moves he had a piece in return 
for the one he had lost. Tho he dropped a Pawn 
in the transaction, he finally pulled out a winner." 
—Quoted in The few York Clipper. 

We saw Harry play eight games of Chess, two 
of Checkers, and a hand at Compass Whist. In 
one of the checker srames, the player made a move, 
when Pillsbury electrified the audience by saying, 
"I here make a series of moves," and he ratlled 
off four or five moires— enough to call from his 
adversary the words : "I resign." 

"Mr. Blackburne's Games at Chess," 

Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by Him- 
self. 

One of the most interesting events in the Chess 
world, recently, is the publishing of Mr. Black- 
burne's games. From an extended notice of the 
book in The British Chess Magazine we select the 
following: "Vs imagine that his work, as we 
view it, can notfail to excite an interest in Chess 
among very many who know nothing of the game. 
. . . This was what Morphy did for Chess by pub- 
lishing a select on of his games some forty years 
ago. He anused, instructed, improved, and 
created Chess-5layers, so to speak. . . . ' Black- 
burne's Gamei ' must at once take rank with 
' Morphy's Games,' or. at all events, it approxi- 
mates more clcsely to the great American's monu- 
mental work tian any other extant." There are 
" a most engaging sketch of Mr. Blackburne's 
Chess life and achievements, and 134 match, 



tournament, and consultation games," covering 1 
period of thirty-seven years. As instance! of 
" what Mr. Blackburue can do in the way of 
Notes," we quote: "A fine consultation gun 
played at the Hastings Festival, 1806, between 
Messrs. Blackbnrne and Herrington (White),ud 
Messrs. Bird and Chapman (Black), is wound op 
thus : *A curious position. Every one of Whitei 
pieces and Pawns had been moved except the 
Kingrwhich has. been neither checked nor moved, 
but stands on his own square ready for the nut 
game. ' " 

"Blackbnrne v. Winawer, Berlin, 1881. ' If White 
Queens the Pawn, Black draws by perpetual 
check or stalemate. It is a remarkable position, 
and I will remember the crowd that gathered 
round to see if I would fall into Winawer's little 
trap. I kept them on the tiptoe of expectation by 
holding my hand above the Pawn for some time 
as if I meant to move it, but when with a swing of 
my arm 1 suddenly took the Knight instead, there 
was a loud burst of laughter, in which Winawer, 
to do Mm justice, heartily joined.'" 

An Inter-Collegiate League. 

The Chess-clubs of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell, and Brown have formed an Inter- 
Collegiate League. The first contest took place 
on December i 7 , in Philadelphia. We go to press 
too early to give the results. 

A Short "Evans." 

The following game was received from Mr. 0. 
Somerville, Tuscaloosa, Ala. It was played in 
the Pillsbury National Correspondence Tourney, 
and Mr. Somerville calls especial attention to the 
fact that it presents the unusual feature (for a 
correspondence game) of an announced mate at 
the end of only fifteen moves. 

Evans Gambit. 

O.SOMHRVILLB, O.B.WIGGEK. 

Tuscaloosa. Nashville 
White. Black. 
1 P-K 4 P-K 4 
a Kt-K B 3 Kt-Q B a 

3 B-B 4 B— B 4 

4 P-Q Kt 4 B x P 
5P-B3 B-R4 
6 P-Q 4 P-Q 3 

tie " " 



O.SOMKRV1LLB. O.B.W1GGSI. 

White. Black. 
8 Kt-Kt 5 P-Q 4 (b) 
9 Px P K KtxP 

10 Kt x B P K x Kt 

11 Q— B 3 ch K— K 3 
laR— Ksq KtxQPfct 

jRiPil K x R 
14 P x Kt ch K x P (d) 
(5 B x Kt Q x B (e) 



7 Castles K Kt— K a(a) 
And White announced mate in six moves, 

Notes by Mr. S. 

(a) Once known as the Mead Defence, but long 
obsolete. It permits an immediate and dangerous 
attack. 

(b) Of conrse not Castles, because 9 Q— R > 
would give White an irresistible attack. 

(c) Very much better seems P-Q Kt 4 first, 
followed by the text-move. 

(d) If K-K 3, then t 5 Q— K 4 ch, K— B 3 ; 10 Bi 
Kt, and Black has no resource. 

(e) Black's game is irretrievable. If hereR -K 
sq; 16 B-Ktach, K-B 4 ; 17 B-Ri ch, K— Q 5; 
18 Kt— B 3, B x Kt ; 19 R-Q sq ch, R—K 4 ; ao <J x 
B ch, ana wins easily. 

Black's 6th move is not a good defense. P x P is 
the move. 

Chess-Nuts. 

The announcement is made that Showalter and 
Janowski are to play another match for $1,000 a 
side. 

Perhaps the most artistic Chess-board ever pro- 
duced, says a writer in The Pictorial Magazi'i- 
was that designed and executed by' Prof. Var. 
Hier of the School of Art, No. 9 New Bond Street 
London. It formed a unique wedding-present for 
the Marquis of Bourbon, who was married or. 
May ai Ibis year. Every second square is a been 
tifully finished oil-painting, every picture a differ- 
ent subject, and the exquisitely fine work of the 
professor is much in evidence. The size of the 
board is thirty inches square. The detail wort 
on the original is exceedingly beautiful, and in- 
volved a period of three months in execution. I' 
was one of the most valuable of the marqoiss 
wedding presents, costing no less a figure than 
a 50 guineas. 

The score in the International Correspondent 
Chess-match between the United States and Can- 
ada on 100 boards now stands 35 to a6 in favor of 
the United States. With such a lead, Canada 
must do some great playing to overhaul * 
Americans. 
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